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PREFACE. 


Thb  commencement  of  a  new  Volume  of  our  Magazine  appears 
to  us  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  a  general  review  of  our  la- 
bours, their  effects,  and  their  tendency.  We  may  truly  say,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  Magazine  has  excited  more 
attention,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  that  any  periodical  which 
ever  existed  in  this  country  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say 
something  about  the  cause  which  produced  that  notoriety ;  to  state 
the  principles  which  entitled  us,  as  we  think,  justly,  to  the  enco-* 
miums,  and  exposed  us,  as  we  think,  unjustly,  to  the  abuse,  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet 

When  we  started,  in  1817,  the  party  to  which  we  have  always 
been  attached  was  sadly  in  want  of  literary  defendera  While  the 
exdtement  of  the  war  lasted,  the  paper  pellets  wherewith  minis- 
ters were  pelted,  were  of  little  moment ;  for  the  nation  was  too 
deeply  engaged  to  think  seriously  of  such  thinga  The  ardent  spi- 
rits were  abroad ;  and  the  stake  played  for  was  too  deep  to  allow  * 
those  who  remained  at  home  to  be  diverted  from  thegame  by  any- 
thing less  serious.  Wh^  peace  came  on,  the  reaction  which  men 
of  sense  anticipated — ^the  change  which  Lord  Castlereagh's  phrase 
so  admirably  expressed — ''  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  peace," — ^was  productive  of  more  domestic  misery  than 
was  remembered  for  a  long  time  in  England.  Thousands  thrown 
out  of  employment — the  usual  channels  closed — no  others  as  yet 
adequately  opened — ^were  of  themselves  sufficiently  dreadful;  but 
when  to  them  were  added  the  dreadful  seasoni  of  1816  and  1817, 
when  the  crops  failed  all  through  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
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unparalleled  degree  of  distress  was  the  consequence.  So  dreadful 
were  these  years,  that  our  readers  may  remember  the  doleful  pro- 
phecies uttered  concerning  the  change  of  our  climate.  The  Quar- 
terly Review, — always  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  alarms  of  the 
nation,  the  tocsin,  which  has  been  always  as  ready  to  sound  the 
existence  of  dangers,  not  traceable  to  ministers,  as  it  has  been 
ready  to  deny  any  which  its  ill-minded  opponents  may  have  at- 
tributed to  that  quarter, — ^told  us,  in  good  set  terms,  that  we 
were  deteriorating  in  our  atmosphere ;  that  the  fruits  formerly 
borne  in  this  country  would  never  be  borne  there  again  ;  that,  as 
former  generations  had  lost  the  vineyards  of  their  ancestors,  so  we 
were  in  the  progress  of  losing,  and  our  posterity  would  certainly 
lose,  the  orchards  of  our  fathers  ;  and  that,  ere  a  hundred  years 
eli^psed,  apples  and  pears  would  be  growing  in  hot-houses,  as 
gmpes  are  bow  ;  while  the  only  indigenous  plants  which  would 
flourish  in  the  opea  air  would  be  sloes  and  blackberries  !  ! 

Why  do  we  l^re  repeat  this  silly  stuff?  To  show  that  agenetal 
panic  had  then  seifled  on  the  minds  of  the  best  informed  and  best 
affected  men  in  the  country.  The  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  the  heaven,  or  the  earUi,  had  visibly  affected  even  those  who 
'  were  inclined  to  talk  the  boldest  Agricultural  distresses  prevail- 
ed, actually  to  an  alarming  degree,  andth^  were  besides  exagge- 
rated by  those  on  whom  they  pressed.  During  the  war,  our  agri- 
culturists in  general  had  Uved  as  if  the  high  prices  produced  by 
that  unnatural  position  of  things  would  have  lasted  for  ever — and 
when  the  time  came  when  that  state  cS  things  being  altered,  al* 
terationsof  prices,  &&  came  with  it,  they  clamoured  wHh  as  much 
indignation  as  if  they  had  been  actuaUy  robbed  of  some  portion  of 
property  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted  claim.  The  man  who 
before  the  Bank  restriction  of  1797,  and  the  operation  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  Decrees,  and  our  own  Orders  in  Council,  had  a  pro- 
perty of  two  hundred  a-year,  found  it  after  these  events  increased 
to  a  rental  of  a  thousand.  When  their  operation  ceased,  he  found 
it  getting  down  again,  to  eight  hundred,  six  hundred,  four  hun- 
dred. As  Birikbeck  said,  it  was  not  easy  to  descend.  Many,  like 
that  illustrious  quack,  forgot  that  though  they  were  descending, 
still  the  minimum  to  which  they  sunk  was  higher  than  the  moon- 
mum  from  which  l^ey  rose.  Some  landlords  dung  to  the  war 
prices,  and  thereby  inflicted  much  misery  and  wretchedness  on 
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their  temuitS)  and  eventual  ruin  on  themselyes.  All  this  found  its 
own  lerel — vre  knew  it  should  ;  but  in  the  intervening  time,  dur- 
ing the  openUion  of  ooming  to  rights  again,  a  period  which  the 
hard-hearted  school  of  Political  Bconomists  never  take  into  calcu- 
lation at  idl — it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  distress  occasionallj 
pinched  severelj  enough. 

Tlie  manufacturing  classes,  no  doubt,  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
the  agricultural ;  but  when  the  latt^  great  body  suffers,  it  must 
be  fdt  by  all  cksses  in  die  nation.  The  solid  commercial  inte- 
rests suffered  least — ^the  houses  of  straw  were  of  course  shaken 
down  by  the  whirlwind.  The  sudden  opening  of  so  many  mar- 
kets was,  as  we  see  now,  {»noductive  of  permanent  advantage ;  but 
tken,  (we  are  still  speaking  of  1816  and  1817,)  by  giving  scope  for 
scheming  and  injudicious  speculation,  they  produced  also  much 
loss  and  injury.  That  has  passed  away ;  at  the  time,  the  instances 
of  loss  and  failure  were  thought  more  about,  because  they  made 
more  noise  than  the  slow  uid  steady  returns  of  successftd  com- 
merce. In  short,  he  who  will  cast  back  his  eyes  on  the  period  to 
which  we  have  been  referring  will  find,  that  look  what  way  he 
pleases,  he  can  discover  little  to  cheer  him.  And  besides  the  ge- 
neral calamity  of  that  time,  there  were  many  local  causes  of  dis- 
tress, as,  for  instance,  a  typhus  fever  which  ravaged  half  Ireland 
like  a  plague — ^and  many  other  things  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  insist  upon. 

How  the  Opposition  behaved  during  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 
storm,  is  now  matter  of  history ;  and  the  most  disgraceM  chapter 
of  their  portion  in  it.  We  might  forgive  their  cavillings  in  the  war, 
for  war  is  proverbially  a  matter  of  chance  and  change,  which  may 
puzzle  the  wisest,  and  baulk  the  most  experienced  calculator.  What 
matter  to  us,  after  all,  was  it  that  they  told  us  that  the  French 
were  invincible,  when  we  krietc  that  we  conquered  them  every  time 
they  dared  to  look  upon  the  bristling  of  our  bayonets  ?  Why  need 
we  have  troubled  ourselves,  because  a  silly  fellow,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  war,  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hungry  benches  of 
Opposition,  that  Lord  Wellington  would  have  been  pushed  from 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  head  foremost  into  the  sea,  when  we 
were  quite  sure  that  he  should  succeed  in  beating  the  French  out 
of  the  Peninsula  ?  lliese  were  mere  nonsense,  nothing  more — just 
such  nonsense  as  Charles  Fox  vomited,  when  he  declared  that  the 
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Crusaders  were  not  more  absurd  in  their  speculations  than  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  when  it  fancied  that  its  banners  would  jBoat  over  the 
.walls  of  Paris — mere  putid  and  idiotic  trash,  supported  on  no  just 
grounds  of  military  or  political  information ;  defended  by  no  data, 
except  the  narrow  ignorance,  or  the  wide  impudence,  of  the 
speaker.  But  it  did  no  harm.  The  country  had  warmed  to  the 
war,  and  their  ravings  were  in  vain.  We  knew  that  we  were 
lords  of  the  sea — ^we  felt  that  the  never  beaten  infantry  of  England, 
.and  her  buoyant  though  untried  cavalry,  would  not,  when  put,  to 
the  proof,  be  found  of  different  materials  from  the  men  who  had 
seen  the  Union  Jack  flying  over  the  prostrate  navies  of  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark — we  felt,  as  the  old  song  has  it, 
in  its  uncouth,  but  spirit-stirring  measure,  that — 

"  We  were  the  sons  of  the  main, 
Who  had  conqner*d  on  Cressy  plain ; 

And  what  our  fathers  did  once. 
The  sons  could  do  again." 

Against  this  feeling  it  was  in  vain  to  talk ;  and  the  Opposition 
talked  foolishly  to  no  purpose,  but  to  display  their  folly. 

They  had  their  revenge  on  us  at  the  commencement  of  peace, 
and  they  were  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip.  Their 
character  as  prophets  in  the  war  had  gone — ^they  were,  as  the 
Quarterly  Review  (t.  e,  we  believe  John  Wilson  Croker)  wittily 
said,  not  merely*  a**'^*'^  *«««*'>  but  were /t*«vT«'f  «««©/.  An  oppor- 
timitynowpresented  itself  for  them  to  redeem  their  character.  The 
country  was  confessedly  in  difficulty — we  might  say  in  distress. 
They  had  all  along  said,  that  the  war  was  ruinous.  How  easy  theA 
it  was  to  connect  the  two  propositions.  "  A  ruinous  war — ^we  said 
it  was  ruinous — has  brought  distress — we  said  it  must  bring  dis- 
tress." Such,  reduced  to  few  words,  was  the  Opposition  reason- 
ing. They  kept  out  of  sight  that  the  ruin  they  prognosticated  was 
military  ruin,  and  the  distress  they  had  predicted  was  the  distress 
of  defeat  and  subjugation.  They  kept  out  of  sight  that  we  had  at 
all  times  admitted  what  we  know  to  be  borne  out  by  the  records 
of  history  and  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  that  peace,  under 


•  Not  merely  prophets  of  evil,  but  evil  prophets.    We  beg  no  pardon  for  sub- 
joining the  translation,  for^every  body  is  not  bound  to  know  Greek. 
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such  circumstances,  was  not  to  be  expected  immediately  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  proverbial  attendant,  plenty.  This  was,  of  course,  con- 
sistent with  the  usual  conduct  of  the  party.  At  the  time,  the  ar- 
gument was  irresistible  with  the  mob,  who  really  feeling  the  dis- 
tress,  were  naturally  impatient  under  it,  and  anxious  to  turn,  as 
desperate  and  foolish  people  will  turn,  to  the  first  quack,  who  with 
noise  and  impudence  quantum  suff.  professes  to  have  a  nostrum 
to  cure  the  affliction  complained  o£ 

How  often  during  that  time  did  we  not  hear  that  the  country, 
was  ruined  by  Ministers,  and  that  the  ruin  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  we  been  managed  by  the  Whigs !  The  statesman,  the 
philosophy,  the  competent  reader  of  history,  knew  the  folly  and 
fiEdsehood  of  this  assertion  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  peo- 
ple do  not  constitute  the  crowd.  To  men  the  very  reverse  of  these 
characters  the  Opposition  addressed  themselve&  There  was  not 
a  piece  of  vulgar  prejudice  or  ignorance,  which  they  did  not  stoop 
to  flatter,  nor  a  cry  against  Government,  no  matter  how  raised,  or 
how  contradictory  to  their  own  avowed  opinions,  that  they  did  not 
swell  to  the  full  compass  of  their  lungs.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  said  that  their  conduct  during  the  interval  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  peace  of  1815,  was  more  disgraceM  to  them  than 
any  other  chapter  in  their  unfortunate  history.  Men  of  true  pa- 
triotism, at  such  a  period,  would  have  stepped  forward  to  assist 
their  distressed  country — ^they  would  have  given  party-questions, 
and  party-feelings  to  the  winds,  and  made  common  cause  with 
those  whose  endeavours  were  directed  to  advance  oiir  endangered 
interests ;  but  the  Opposition  are  not  men  of  true  patriotism,  and 
they  exerted  all  their  energies,  and  devoted  all  their  time  and  all 
their  talents  to  embroil,  to  distract,  and  to  paralyze.  They  have 
got  their  reward — ^they  got  what  they  looked  for,  the  temporary 
and  foolish  huzzas  of  a  mob — and  they  lost,  what  a  little  reflection 
must  have  convinced  them  they  must  lose,  if  not  heated  by  low 
and  spiteM  passions,  the  good  opinion  of  the  Priends  of  the  Coun- 
try;  who,  after  all,  are  the  vast  and  overwhelming  body  of  the  po- 
pulation. They  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  of  mob-favour,  and  re- 
veUed  for  a  short  time  in  the  transient  prosperity  which  he  could 
bestow,  with  the  certain  fate  of  being  destined  to  the  everlasting 
doom  of  contempt  and  degradation  in  which  they  are  now  inex- 
tricably seated 
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The  engines  used  to  carry  on  this  unholy  war  a^insi  their 
countrywas  of  every  kind  Parliament — Spafield  meetings — Man- 
chester arrays — Guildhall  Courts,  &c.  In  the  first  of  these,  Par- 
liaments, they  were  n(^  eminently  sucoessfuL  The  only  measure 
of  actual  annoyance  worth  speaking  about  that  they  carried  there^ 
wajB  theprematurerepealof  the  income-taic — ameaaure,  which,  be- 
yond question,  tended  more  than  any  other  of  their  pieces  of  tac- 
tics, to  delay  the  return  of  prosperity*  In  the  mcbs  they  weire 
speedily  defeated  by  egents  whom  they  had  not  expected — the  Ra- 
dicals. Tkt  e:sperience  of  the  French  Revolution  might  have 
taught  them,  without  looking  very,  far  back,  thi^^  the  mob  does  not 
care  abcmt  half-measure  men.  Hunt,  WooUer,  Waddington,  Thii- 
tlewood,  Waithman,  soon  got  possession  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion eveo  of  Brougham,  who  went  farther  ^m  mj  of  his  col- 
leagues to  vie  with  th^ad.  But  in  return  for  this,  the  Whigs  kept 
possession  of  a  power  which  the  Rivdicals  could  not  attempt  tQ 
seize*<4he  Press.  Qobbett  alone  of  the  Radicals  hi^  any  maatery 
over  that^  and  in  sjNite  of  his  unquestionable  telents,  his  pereional 
conduct  has  made  him  powerlesa  He  is  not  to  be  depended  cm 
by  any  party,  and  of  oourae  was  of  no  use^ 

We  are  afraid  that  our  readers  will  think  this  a  tedious  and 
perhaps  disproportionedintroduction  toour  rc^^aarks  upon  our  Ma^ 
gazine ;  but  we  could  not  av<»d  giving  a  detail  of  the  posture  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  great  parties  of  the  State  whan  we 
started  Briefly  then,  in  consequence  of  all  the  events  which  we 
have  above  ^buiced  at,  the  Whigs  in  1817  had  the  influential  part 
of  the  Press  to  themselves.  We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  diat 
admirable  w(»rk,  the  Quarterly  Review,  or  the  other  periodicals  or 
newspapers  e»sting  at  that  period,  on  the  honourable  side  of  the 
question ;  but  we  must  again  repef^t,  that  their  spirit  was  subdued 
by  the  surrounding  eventa  The  anti-miniiteriid  newspapers  far 
outrnumberedtheministerial — thevoice  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  omnipotent — and  if  we  looked  among  the  monthly  publica- 
tions, we  do  not  remember  any  that  sjiotualf^  supported  our  cause. 
Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Magazine  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Maga- 
zines, and  was  a  n^ular  deposit  for  all  kinds  of  reviling,  hatred, 
malice,  falsehood,  and  evidence  against  all  the  valuable  institu- 
tions, and  the  respectarble  men  in  the  country.  The  Examiner 
was  the  only,  readable  Sunday  paper,  and  there  is.no  need  to  de- 
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signate  its  contents  under  any  other  title  than  the  general  one  of  • 
unmixed  infamy. 

The  Monthly  Review,  a  work,  however,  not  at  all  to  be  con- 
founded at  any  time  with  the  labours  of  the  Hunts,  or  Peter  Fin- 
nertys,  or  Phillipses,  or  Richards,  or  such  rabble,  was  the  only  Re- 
view beside  the  two  great  quarterly  organs  of  party ;  and  that,  al- 
though never  insultingly  or  disgustingly  opposed  to  the  institutions 
or  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  was  yet  Socinian  in  its  religious  tenets, 
and  Whig  decidedly  in  its  politics.  Of  the  Morning  Papers  in  Lon- 
don, the  Times,  as  usual,  fell  in  with  the  popular  cry ;  and  having 
about  that  time  fallen  into  its  present  management,  was  conducted 
with  the  same  disregard  to  truth  and  decency  as  it  is  at  present 
Perry,  or  Pine,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  laboured  fiercely  away 
in  his  vocation  in  the  Chronicle  ;  amd  at  that  time  the  Opposition 
leaders  contributed  to  its  support  There  was  no  Morning  Paper 
but  oife,the  New  Times,  on  the  ministerial  side.  Of  the  Evening  Pa- 
pers, the  Courier  is  the  only  one  which  we  remember,  and  that, 
though  unquestionably  conducted,  as  itstill  is,  with  greattalentand 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  frequently  borne  down  by  the  pre- 
vailing clamour  got  up  on  so  many  sides  against  it  Of  the  Pro- 
vincial Papers,  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to  speak.  Yet  we  may  add, 
that,  in  the  years  to  which  we  refer,  the  great  and  overbalancing 
proportion  of  them  was  as  decidedly  Whig  as  it  is  now  Tory. 

In  what  manner  the  Whig  writers,  in  this  their  unquestioned 
day  of  triumph,  behaved,  is  now  by  that  party  most  studiously 
kept  out  of  sight  To  hear  them  talking  at  present,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  were  themeekest  peoplethat  ever  handled  a  pen. 
We  have  occasionally  begged  leave  to  jog  their  slumbering  memo- 
ries. We  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  could 
produce  a  bundle  of  more  unfounded  and  base  calumnies  from  the 
pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  than  could  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  civilized  literature.  We  have  not  room,  nor  is  it  worth 
while,  to  extract  any  quantity  of  them  ;  but  we  refer  our  readers, 
curious  in  slander,  to  their  treatment  of  Wordsworth,  Sou  they, 
Coleridge,  Dermody,  Barnes,  Phillpotts,  Davison,  Copplestone, 
Falconer,  Byron,  (till  he  tamed  them,)  Hogg,  Montgomery,  even 
that  poor  creature  Thelwall,  or  Thomas  Moore,  their  present  com- 
panion ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  they  will  find  there  has  not 
been  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  could  present  itself  to  a  spiteful 

Vol.  XIX.  b 
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and  arrogant  mind  that  has  not  been  resorted  to.  They  will 
find  that  in  reviewing  a  literary  work,  contemptible  allusions  have 
been  made  to  a  man's  habits  in  private  life, — ^to  his  trade,  or  his 
father's  trade — ^to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  in  society — ^to  his 
personal  appearance — ^to  his  poverty — ^to  his  family,  his  mother, 
or  sisters,  or  wife — ^to  things  with  which,  in  short,  the  paUic  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  work  re* 

>  viewed  {urther  than  they  tend  to  insult  its  author.  Thej  will  find 
one  gentl^nan  accused  of  perjury,  another  of  thefit,  another  of 
drunkenness,  a  fourth  of  pandarism,  and  so  on ;  and  all  this  arising 

'  out  of  party  hatred.  We  pass  by  their  political  attacks  on  men 
of  public  character,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  for  we  are 
not  willing  to  set  too  narrow  bounds  to  political  controversy,  and 
public  men  cure  more  or  less  exposed  by  their  very  situaticm.  Even 
this,  however,  can  be  carried  too  far ;  as,  for  instance,  the  mean 
wretch  that  reviewed  James  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  i^inu- 
ated  a  charge  of  bastmrdy  against  Qeorge  III. ;  but  such  wimals 
are  below  a  man's  contempt.  Nor  shall  we  be  very  angry  with 
their  attacks  on  the  dead,  for  the  most  atrocious  that  we  can  re- 
collect was  that  on  Dean  Swift.  We  completely  pardon  ^i — 
for  had  not  Swift  been  dead,  and  thoroughly  dead,  it  would  not 
have  been  ventured  upon.  Woe  to  the  luckless  critic,  had  the 
unsparing  Irishman  been  allowed  one  day's  revivification^  to 
have  gibbetted  him  to  everlasting  contempt  and  dmsion  ! 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  the  decentest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Whig  periodicals,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  dabbling  in  the 
dirt  to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders.  Yet  it 
actually  amuses  us  now-a-days,  to  take  up  a  volume  of  the  Exa- 
miner, before  we  blighted  its  scribblers  for  ever,  and  to  revel,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Howers  of  Billingsgate,  which  that  impertinent 
paper  produced  at  the  time.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  fcH 
rious  personality  on  all  classes,  fifom  the  King  to  the  poor  player. 
Stories  picked  up  at  third  hand  from  the  servants  with  whom 
its  writers  associated — or  the  candle-snuflfers  of  the  theatres — or 
the  seoetnd-rate  reporters — or  the  unfortunate  women  of  the 
oyster  shops— were  made  matter  of  grave  and  insolent  accusa- 
tion ugainst  the  most  illustrious,  as  well  as  the  most  obscure  cha- 
racters. Allusions  the  most  indecent,  in  the  most  prurient  lan- 
guage, (always  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Cockney  school,)  nauseate 
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you  in  every  number.  But  peaoe  be  to  its  aslies  !  We  should  not 
hare  disturbed  them,  were  it  not  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  composition  of  the  cleverest  Whig  paper  of  the  day. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  passing  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Thomas 
Moore.  To  him  we  were  indebted  for  that  highly  respectable 
and  monJ  poem,  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  We  remember 
talking  to  a  Whig  gentleman,  when  this  work  was  in  the  full 
blaze  of  popularity,  and  expressing  our  disapprobation.  ''  I  do 
not  wonder  at  its  vexing  you,"'  said  he ;  "  it  is  a  powerful  work, 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  I  assure  you."  "  Forgotten  !" 
said  we  ;  *'  no,  in  truth ;  it  shatt  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
Whig  party  has  existence."  Now,  when  we  consider  the  slan- 
ders on  men  and  women — ^the  filthy  insinuations,  the  indecent 
allusions  of  that  work — and  couple  them  with  the  manned  in 
which  it  is  past  question  the  information  which  gave  them 
piquancy  was  obtained,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  book 
more  disgraceful  to  a  writer  of  high  literary  reputation  does  not 
exist — always  with  the  exception  of  the  Tttopennff  Post-bag, 

In  this  state  of  afiairs^  we  thought  we  saw  an  opening,  and  made 
a  trial  whether  the  noisy  bullying  of  the  weaker  party  had  altoge- 
ther damped  the  hearts  of  the  great  Tory  ma^rity.  We  saw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  done  by  cringing  or  conciliating,  by  humbly  sub- 
mitting that  there  was  some  defect  in  th«  views  of  Opposition, 
though  ready  to  admit  the  high  honour,  the  great  integrity,  the 
undoubted  talents  of  every  individual  member  in  it.  We  felt  that 
in  the  literary  part  of  the  warfare  the  thing  would  never  answer 
tf  we  were  to  allow  great  genius  and  profound  erudition  to  people 
who  possessed  neither,  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  abusing  our  friends.  We  saw  that  we  should  not  even 
allow  the  clever  men  of  the  opposite  party  to  hedge  themselves 
under  their  general  character,  and,  under  that  cover,  vent  false- 
hoods and  calumnies  to  injure  u&  No !  We  felt  convinced  that 
a  want  of  courage  was  tiie  complaint.  We  perceived  that  the 
quarrel  was  not  to  be  fought  out  ''  with  womanish  uplifting  of 
the  palm,"  with  acknowledgments  of  the  great  genius,  powerful 
intellect,  and  honourable  intentions  of  our  antagonista  We  knew 
these  gentry  too  well  to  suspect  them,  except  in  few,  very  few  in- 
stances, of  any  great  claims  to  the  two  former  causes  of  respect 
— ^intinuktely  were  we  convinced  that  we  might  search  the  party 
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throughout  without  convicting  one  among  them  of  any  title  to  the 
last.  We  knew  also  that  the  Pluckless  of  our*party  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  adulating  our  enemies  out  of  innate  cowardice — out 
of  a  conviction  of  their  own  feebleness,  and  a  dread  of  the  supe- 
rior abilities,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  scribes  of  Whiggery.  Far 
*  different  were  our  feelings.  We  were  determined  to  expose  hol- 
low pretensions  without  mercy,  and  to  say  in  public  what  the 
more  courageous  of  our  party  had  always  said  in  private. 

We  knew  our  own  strength,  nor  had  we  overrated  it.  In  oui*  in- 
most hearts,  we  despised  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the  domi- 
neering faction,  and  we  proclaimed  war  a^nst  them  in  the  per- 
fect confidence  of  speedy  success.  On  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Whigs  pretended  to  hold  our  raw  troops  cheap ;  but 
a  few  skirmishes  were  sufficient  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  their 
veteran  but  impotent  battalions ;  and  their  leaders  soon  showed, 
by  their  altered  system  of  tactics^  that  they  feared  a  fatal  over- 
throw. Still  there  was  a  mighty  sound  of  trumpets — ^much 
bravadoing — ^and  even  apparent  offers  of  battle.  It  was  hinted 
abroad  by  the  cowed  army,  that  we  did  not  fight  according  to 
the  spirit  and  rules  of  modern  and  civilized  warfare.  Bah!  We 
took  their  artillery,  and  for  a  few  engagements,  turned  it  against 
themselves ;  but  we  had  a  fine  park  of  oiir  own,  and  with  it, 
finally,  we  won  all  our  victories. 

One  such  sounding  paragraph  as  the  above  may  be  forgiven  in 
a  twenty-page  prefaca  The  real  meaning  of  it  we  take  to  be  this 
-^that  we  Tories  beat  the  Whigs  in  axgument  all  to  sticks,  and 
that  all  the  world  acknowledged  it.  The  secret  of  our  power  lay  in 
these  four  words,  "  We  wrote  like  Britons" — we  loved,  we  glo- 
ried in  our  native  country.  To  ns  all  her  time- hallowed  institu- 
tions were  most  dear — dear  the  dust  from  which  our  feet  brought 
the  sound  of  liberty.  We  were  above  all  that  sneaking  and  snivel- 
ling patriotism^  that  lives  but  in  disinterring  the  bones  of  some 
old  buried  abuse.  Our  national  blessings  were  bright  and  benig- 
nant as  the  stars  in  heaven;  and  we  rejoiced — not  to  count  them, 
for  that  was  impossible — but  to  gaze  on  them  with  gratitude  to 
the  Giver !  Whenever  we  beheld  a  Whig,  or  a  Radical,  with  a 
long,  sour,  vinegar  aspect,  weeping,  ugly  as  Sin,  over  the  miseries 
of  human  life  in  Great  Britain,  we  fixed  him,  as  by  a  talisman,  in 
the  most  ridiculous  of  all  his  possible  attitudes,  and  showed  him 
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up  as  a  Pool .  We  brought  forth  against  him  shouts,  and  peals,  and 
guffaws  of  laughter ;  from  every  corner  and  every  cranny 

"  Bedoublod  and  redoubled  a  wild  seene 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din.** 

Why  these  sardonic  wits,  who  had  so  ruled  the  roast  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that  they  would  have  stuck  the  spit  into  any  one 
who  had  dared  to  say,  "black  was  the  white  of  their  eye,"  were 
struck  all  of  a  heap  by  our  roaring  laughter;  and  then  gathering 
up  their  legs,  set  off  in  cowardly  discomfiture,  like  so  many  old 
women  at  the  shadow  of  Satan.  Wits  indeed!  Whig  Wits!  We 
defy  you  to  utter  that  conjunction  of  words  now  in  any  room  or 
vehicle  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  without  every  face  being 
graced  with  a  grin.  We  declared,  that  the  disease  of  the  Whigs 
was  an  inveterate  and  incurable  stupidity ;  and  although  many 
people  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  such  a  disease 
was  mortal,  they  acknowledged  their  error  when  they  saw  the 
Party  lying  dead,  and  found  themselves,  as  subscribers  to  this 
Magazine,  actually  walking  in  the  funeral  procession. 

Our  first  Numbers  were  received  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. What!  the  great  Jeffirey  declared  a  paltry  and  shallow  critic ! 
The  excellent  Brougham  a  political  adventurer  without  principle ! 
The  philosophical  Playfair  accused  of  almost  deism  !  The  learn- 
ed Leslie  convicted  of  ignorance !  It  was  unendurable,  and  a  cla- 
m6nr  immediately  of  personality,  insolence,  impertinence,  assassi- 
nation, with  many  other  crimes  of  similar  atrocity,  was  showered 
upon  us.  The  loudest  lamentation  came,  as  usual,  fix>m  the 
lower  ordera  The  Magnates  of  Whiggism  ate  their  leek  in  silence. 
They  despised  us,  forsooth.  The  poorer  creatures  of  the  pack 
could  not  afford  this.  The  iron  had  entered  their  souls,  and  they 
howled  and  wept  under  the  infliction  with  the  hideous  yet  comi- 
cal contortions  of  a  suffering  baboon.  It  may  be  easier  to  allude 
in  some  detail  to  the  controversies  in  which  we  have  engaged, 
than  to  continue  these  general  remarks.  Let  not  the  reader  be 
frightened — we  shall  not  delay  him  long. 

I.  The  first  charge  of  personality  brought  against  us  came  from 
the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  Disliking  the  general  cause  of  Whiggism 
verymuch,  we  cannot,  however,  do  it  the  injustice  of  confound- 
ing it  with  the  party  here.      The  Whigs  of  the  Empire  aim  at 
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turning  out  the  King  s  ministers,  and  unsettling  the  fate  of  na- 
tions— the  glorious  ambition  of  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  extends 
no  farther  than  the  caballing  against  a  Dean  of  Guild,  or  effect- 
ing a  radical  reform  in  the  mode  of  paving  and  lighting  the  Cow- 
gate.  It  is  a  glorious  night  for  the  Whigs  of  the  empire,  when 
they  carry  a  motion  in  Parliament — ^a  night  equally  glorious  for 
the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  on  which  they  can  get  drunk  on 
bad  wine  in  honour  of  a  stray  lawyer,  or  an  uneducated  rector. 
The  Whigs  of  the  empire  write  state-papers,  protests,  resoluticms. 
The  Edinburgh  Whig  thinks  he  has  done  a  feat  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  world,  if  he  has  written  a  paragraph  in  an  unread 
newspaper,  or  contributed  to  render  the  dullness  of  a  stupid  re- 
view still  more  leaden.  And  then  on  the  strength  of  these  im- 
portant feats,  these  very  paltry  people  hold  themselves  entitled 
to  speak  with  insolence  of  the  great  leaders  of  Chiirch  and  State. 
We  have  heard  a  poor  writer  to  the  signet,  whose  whole  practice 
would  have  been  over-paid  at  a  hundred  a  year,  being  in  all  pro- 
bability about  twice  the  value  of  his  sweats-worth,  declaring 
with  a  look  of  assinine  indignation  that  Lord  Eldon,  to  whose 
sub-deputy-secretary's  clerk  he  would  not  have  been  qualified 
to  be  clerk,  was  no  lawyer;  and  that  it  was  allowed  by  all  think- 
ing men,  in  particular  the  great  club  that  met  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Cat  and  Bagpipes,  and  of  which  he  had  the  honour  occasionally 
to  be  president,  that  Mr  Canning  was  no  sound  orator.  We  have 
heard  Bloomfield  of  Chester  pronounced  no  scholar,  by  people 
who  knew  no  language  on  the  face  of  the  eurth,  except  a  cor- 
rupt patois  of  Scotch  and  English — Mid  been  assured  that  Magee, 
of  Dublin,  was  a  poor  theologian,  by  a  ragged  collegian  of  two 
years*  standing.  The  vanity  and  conceit  of  these  creatures  had, 
by  congregating  together,  swelled  to  an  enormous  d^re.e.  There 
was  nothing  that  they  could  not  do.  One  person  would  write  a 
universal  liistory — another,  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world,  in  a  six  shilling  review.  The  Whigs  of  the 
empire  are,  of  course,  by  beiAg  men  of  the  world,  free  from  these 
folliea  But  when  Whiggery  was  engrafted  upon  provincialism 
the  results  were  truly  ridiculou& 

Nor  was  it,  perhaps — we  say  perhaps,  for  we  are  not  quite 
sure — worth  our  while  to  extinguish  these  fellows.  It  might 
have  appeared  to  oiir  friends  in  England  absurd  to  have  taken 
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the  trouble ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  were  in  actual 
contact  with  them,  and  could  not  always  curb  our  propensity  to 
laugh  at  the  jackdaws  about  us.  Having  resolved  to  do  so — ^and 
Heaven  knows  it  was  all  gaiety  de  codur — ^how  were  we  to  effect 
our  task  ?  Laughing  at  them  by  name  would  have  been  quite 
useless ;  for  who  could  know  anything  of  John  Douglas,  or 
Sawney  M'Ouffog,  or  Jock  Muckle¥nraith  ?  In  two  or  three  jocu- 
lar articles,  therefore,  when  we  had  to  allude  to  these  absurd  and 
unknown  creatures,  we  had  to  describe  them  by  their  ridiculous 
attributes.    Loud  was  their  clamour  against  our  personaUty— 

They  may  rest  quite  satisfied  that  we  annoy  them  no  more.  The 
elder  ones  among  them  are  effete — ^the  younger  do  not  afford  any 
indications  of  talent  sufficient  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  con- 
clave of  old  tea-drinkers  in  the  seventh  flat. 

So  far  for  our  quarrel  with  the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  It  has 
ceased  these  five  yeara  If  any  person  hear  any  abuse  of  us  on 
ikU  account,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  our  earliest  Volumes, 
where  he  will  find  the  Chaldee  MS. — the  Horse  Scandicse  and 
Sinicse — ^the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Kirk  of  Shotts^ — Mid  a  few  more 
papers  of  a  similar  character.  We  leave  it  to  himself,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  the  smallest  discernment,  whether  these  jmu^-^etprU 
would  have  produeed  anything  beyond  a  smile  from  any  but  the 
victims  of  inordinate  vanity,  or  a  party  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  to  put  us  down.  Yet  these  papers  were  held  up  as  try- 
ing sina  One  of  these,  the  Chaldee  MS.,  exposed  us  to  the  charge 
aX  blasphemy  from  the  party  which  at  the  very  time  was  sub- 
scribing to  Hone. 

II.  Connected  in  some  measure  with  the  above  subject  were  our 
strictures  on  Professor  Playfair.  Him,  indeed,  we  do  not  mean 
to  compare  with  the  rabble  to  whom  we  have  been  just  now  allu- 
ding. He  was  a  man  of  respectable  powers,  and  considerable  ac- 
quirements, and  wrote  in  a  clear,  lucid  style,  and  arrangement 
This  last  was,  after  all,  his  greatest  praise.  That  he  wus  over- 
puffed  in  his  own  coteries,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  now  ad- 
mit But  we  are  not  going  to  draw  his  frailties  from  their  drear 
abode— we  only  wish  to  defend  our  own  conduct  That  gentle- 
man made  use  of  the  influence  his  talents  and  acquirements  had 
procured  for  him,  in  spreading  tenets  which  we  believed  to  be 
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most  dangerous.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  very 
honest  and  worthy  man  may  be  sceptical  in  religion — ^but  we  do 
mean  to  deny,  that  any  man,  Deist,  Christian,  or  Mahometan, 
can  be  honest  if  he  shrinks  from  his  principles. 

Of  all  characters,  the  meanest  is  he  who  is  willing  to  wound, 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike.  Thb  was  said  at  the  time — ^this  we  say 
again  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  We  could  not  bear  to  see  Play- 
fair  and  his  faction  attacking  Southey  (a  man  so  far  his  superior 
in  genius  and  erudition,  and  surely  at  least  his  equal  in  virtue)  for 
being  an  apostate,  and  yet  keep  silent  on  the  fact  thatPlayfair  him- 
self had  been  in  orders,  and  yet  had  become  one  of  the  scoffers. 
We  never  shall  cease  to  think  that  a  man,  who,  by  his  continuance 
in  his  professorial  chair,  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  in 
his  writings,  by  sneaking  inuendoes,  advocated  principles  hostile 
to  Christianity,  waa  not  a  high-minded  man.  In  days  of  perse- 
cution,  when  life  and  death  are  at  stake,  it  may  be  conceded  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
semble ;  but  for  doing  so,  because  we  thereby  gain  a  lucrative 
employment,  there  can  be  no  defence  set  up.  This  was  the  full 
amount,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  full  amoimt  (for  the  party  lied 
against  us  in  their  fury)  of  what  we  said  about  Mr  Playfair,  and  it 
called  forth  a  great  deal  of  whining  on  the  score  of  insulting  vene- 
rable age,  from  the  men  who  at  that  very  moment  were  taunting 
the  years  and  afflictions  of  George  III.,  and  are  now  with  falsi- 
ties and  lies  insulting  the  undimmed  decline  of  Lord  Eldon.* 

III.  The  only  time  we  appeared  in  court  was  for  a  libel  on  Pro- 
fessor Leslie.  The  law-papers,  cleared  of  their  technicalities,  ac- 
cused us  of  saying,  that  Professor  Leslie  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
— had  not  made  some  discoveries  in  freezing  which  he  claimed — 
and  had  corrupted  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  by  teaching  them  bad 
piinciplea   There  were  other  trifles  besides,  to  which  we  shall  by 


*  We  have  heard  that  some  remarks  on  Dr  Chalmers  a  couple  of  years  ago  have 
roused  some  anger  against  ns.  It  is  not  worth  discussing  in  the  text.  Dr  Chal- 
mers,  in  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had,  with  a  view  to  vilify  the  institu- 
tions of  England,  asserted  the  monstrous  physical  absurdity  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  England  were  paupers,  supported  by  the  other  tenth,  which  he 
proved  by  the  arithmetical  absurdity,  that  990,000  was  nine-tenths  of  ten  millions. 
The  motive  was  bad,  the  means  ridiculous.  So  we  think  still ;  but  should  never- 
theless be  very  sorry  to  forget  the  merits  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  own  profession. 
He  has  lately— thanks  to  us—avoided  politics. 
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smd  by  advert  Now,  of  these  accusations,  the  last  only  toe  should 
consider  a  libeL  If  any  man  told  us  that  we  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  we  should  only  laugh,  for  our  moral  character  could  not  be 
injured  even  by  that  gross  ignorance;  if  he  charged  us  with  being 
rogues,  we  should  then  begin  to  think,  if  it  came  from  a  quarter 
wortib  answering,  and  deal  accordingly.  It  therefore  gave  us  great 
satis&ction  to  find  that  ihe  Jury  acquitted  us  of  libelling  Profess- 
or Leslie  on  tiiat  point  It  required,  indeed,  great  special  plead- 
ing to  connect  our  general  observations  on  the  general  ill  name 
which  formerly  attached  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  character  of  a  particular  professor  in  it,  and  Mr  Moncrieff 
of  course  laboured  it  against  us>  but  in  vain.  As  for  the  other 
charges,  we  deny  that  aocu^g  a  philosc^her  with  laying  claim 
to  a  discovery  which  is  not  his,  is  a  UbeL  What  discovery  has 
be^i  made  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  such  a  charge  ?  The 
safety-lamp,  the  steam-engine,  the  atomic  theory,  all,  in  short, 
have  been^ubject  of  controversies,  whi6h  will  be  settled,  not  by  de- 
cision of  law,  but  by  the  verdict  of  literary  or  scientific  men.  Who 
would  not  hove  felt  ashamed  for  the  honour  of  science,  if  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  appealed  to  the  Courts  to  settle  between 
them  the  right  to  their  invention  of  fluxions?  Still  more  unreason- 
able was  the  action  in  omr  case,  as  we  had  directly  referred  to  an 
authority  diflferent  finom  our  own  as  the  source  of  charge,  which, 
after  all,  was  made  in  a  paragraph  full  of  mere  jest  And  since 
that  time,  Dr  Brewster  has  reiterated  it,  and  similar  charges,  as 
appears  to  us,  with  undeniable  justice,  against  Professor  Leslie, 
uimiolested.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  fairness  of  the 
proceedings  against  us  ?  It  was  evidently  not  the  libel,  but  the 
existence  of  the  Magazine,  that  gave  the  principal  otfence. 

As  for  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  business,  that  was  sheer  non- 
sense. There  was  not  a  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  country  who  did 
not  give  it  against  Mr  Leslie.  He  had,  on  ignorant  and  sillygrounds, 
dared  to  call  Hebrew  a  rude  and  poor  dialect ;  and  then  set  up,  as  a 
quirk,  when  he  found  his  mistake,  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  He- 
brew dialect,  he  meant  the  Samaritan  alphabet.  As  for  his  wit- 
nesses, it  was  painful  for  the  honour  of  Scottish  literature  to  see 
such  an  exhibition.  The  first  witness  called  up  to  decide  on  the 
respective  antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  tongues,  did 
not  know  one  Samaritan  letter  from  another.     Does  any  one 
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think,  then,  that  the  verdict  of  fifteen  Edinburgh  citizens,  al- 
Jowing  them  to  be,  as  we  believe  they  were,  strictly  honest  and 
conscientious  men,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  Judge  who  could  not 
read  the  three  or  four  little  Hebrew  words  which  occurred  in 
the  alleged  libel,  and  swayed  by  the  testimonies  of  such  witnesses, 
has  altered  the  case  ? — Not  a  jot  We  lire  as  clearly  convinced 
of  Professor  Leslie's  ignorance  of  Hebrew  this  moment,  as  we 
were  when  the  letter  was  written — ^nor  does  he  now  pretend  to 
say  that  he  understands  one  syllable  of  that  language.  But  even 
supposing  we  had  be^i  as  wrong  as  we  were  right — supposing 
that  Professor  Leslie  waa  as  full  of  Hebrew  learning  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gashel,  and  that  we  were  as  ignorant  and  impertinent 
in  our  charge,  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  the  Oxford  8tnJx> 
— still  we  say  that  the  action  was  not  a  thing  honourable  to  a 
man  of  science  and  literature,  and  was,  we  believe,  in  that  re- 
spect, unparalleled.  It  has  proved  nothing,  but  that  the  Maga- 
zihe  was  hated. 

Besides  these  libels,  as  they  were  called,  on  Professor  Leslie, 
we  were  charged  with  being  libellous  in  comparing  him  to  a 
parrot  for  praising  himself,  and  abusing  others,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review — a  weighty  crime ! — (This,  by  the  by,  some  asses  here 
called  persofMlity !) — It  also  was  imputed  to  us  as  {|.  very  wrong- 
ful act,  that  we  had  ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  that  altering  a 
title  page,  and  tacking  half  a  dozen  pages  at  the  back  of  an 
unsaleable  book,  did  not  make  a  new  edition  ;  and  we  were  told 
in  answer,  that  it  was  a  trick  of  trade ! — ^We  wish  any  gentle- 
man joy  who  thinks  fit  to  make  such  a  defence,  to  degrade  firom 
the  philosopher  into  the  tradesman,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
damages  against  an  antagonist,  by  confessing  himself  privy  to  a 
trick.     We  are  satisfied 

IV.  We  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Edinburgh  accusations  against 
us,  before  we  went  across  the  Tweed.  In  England,  the  outcry 
against  us  has  come  principally  from  the  Gockney-SchooL  That 
we  did  smash  that  pestilent  sect,  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure. 
A  baser  crew  never  was  spewed  over  literature.  Conceited,  igno- 
rant, insolent,  disaffected,  irreligious,  and  obscene,  they  had,  by 
force  of  impudence,  obtained  a  certain  sway  over  the  public  mind. 
We  held  them  up  to  contempt,  and  then  dropped  them  into  the 
river,  never  to  rise  from  it  any  more.     That  we  did  our  work 
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ftrnffkly^  we  acknowledge ;  they  were  not  vermin  to  be  crushed  by 
a  delicate  finger.  That  we  did  our  work  personally,  we  deny ;  un- 
less their  own  consciences  applied  to  their  persons  what  we  said 
of  their  bookflij  A  man  who  writes  a  luscious  poem,  lauding  a  hero 
and  heroine^  whose  only  daim  to  notoriety,  was  their  having 
committed  incest,,  is  an  incestuous  poet — ^it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  is  an  incestuous  man.  Or,  to  descend 
to  mere  jocularities,  when  we  say,  that  a  rugged,  uneven,  fouUy- 
heated,  scurfy  style,  is  pimpled,  our  metaphor  may  not  be  a  good 
one ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  the  writer  of  that  style  should 
take  the  epithet  intended  for  his  sentence,  to  his  nose.  We  po- 
sitively assert,  that  our  hatred  and  disgust  to  these  scribblers, 
vtts  political  and  literarj^  How,  in  fact,  could  it  be  personal, 
against  men  whom  we  never  saw,  and  who  moved  in  such  a 
sphere  of  life  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  meet  them. 

The  men  are  now  very  poor ;  and,  for  that  reason  only,  we 
forbear  ripping  up  their  insolenca  Everybody  was  pleased  at 
their  exposure,  except  thenvselves.  LJhe  nickname  we  gaveU 
them,  has  become  a  r^ularly  established  word  in  our  literature.^ 
Lord  Byron,  while  patronising  the  sect,  called  them  by  no  other 
title  thiuQ  the  Cockneys ;  and  the  other  day,  when  a  declining 
Magazine  got  into  their  hands,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
French  papers  announcing  that  it  was  to  be  edited  by  the 
"  Cockneis."  The  thing,  in  fact,  only  required  exposure  to  be 
destroyed  for  ever.  They  have  since  been  abusing  us  with  all 
the  impotence  of  defeated  malice ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
woe,  have  declared,  out  of  hatred  to  us,  a  harmless  though  db- 
gnsting  war  against  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  lately  against  the 
whole  Scottish  nation  ! — Poor  blockheads  ! 

V.  We  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  London  Magazine 
five  years  ago.  We  are  extremely  reluctant  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  a  very  obvious  reason ;  but,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we 
mu9t  say,  that  we  were  the  attacked  party — ^that  we  scarcely  re- 
plied— and  that  before  the  attack  had  been  made  on  us,  we  always 
had  spoken  with  compliment  and  civility  of  the  London  Maga- 
zina  We  must  add,  that  Mr  John  Scott  abused  us,  as  a  great 
many  inferior  Magazines  before  and  since,  from  a  mean  desire  of 
gettinghisownMagazineinto  notice — ^thathehademployedafellow 
whom  we  had  unwHtingly,  in  the  ignorance  of  our  provincialism,? 
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engaged  to  write  London  articles  for  us,  to  attack  his  Magazine^ 
in  our  pages,  in  order  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  us — and  that  we 
peremptorily  refused  to  lend  ourselves  to  what  we  thought  was 
mere  malice.  As  this  fellow  (all  magazine-people  will  know  who 
he  is,  and  nobody  else  would  care  about  hearing  his  name,)  is  in 
the  habit  of  printing  private  letters,  he  can  contradict  us  on  this 
point,  if  he  is  able.  When  Mr  John  Scott  foimd  that  he  could 
not  quarrel  with  us  on  his  own  account,  he  took  up  what  he 
thought  proper  to  call  the  public  cause,  and  poured  against  us 
two  or  three  tirades  of  abuse,  which,  for  virulence,  falsehood, 
and  vulgarity,  were  never  surpassed  With  a  recklessness  of 
blackguardism,  he,  without  knowing  anything  of  our  manage- 
ment, attributed  articles  right  and  left  to  anybody  whom  he 
thought  it  would  least  become  to  have  written  them.  How  well 
qualified  he  was  to  judge  from  internal  evidence,  is  dear  from 
his  attributing  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  with  the  most  brazen  assu- 
rance and  insolent  vituperation,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, — that  he 
could  have  no  assistance  from  external  evidence,  is  needless  to 
say.  Tet  he  persisted  in  flinging  the  most  coarse  Billingsgate 
allusions  on  gentlemen,  immeasurably  his  superiors  in  every  re- 
spect, and  bawling  and  brawling  with  as  much  fury  on  a  jeu 
d^esprity  as  if  it  were  a  murder.  He  did  not  stumble  upon  a  true 
assertion  in  all  this  random  firing.  Coleridge,  he  assured  the 
public,  was  quite  indignant  at  our  Magazine,  at  the  very  time 
that  C.  was  corresponding  with  us  by  every  post  Our  conduct 
towards  Hogg,  he  said,  was  infamous,  and  only  submitted  to  by 
the  Shepherd  from  fear  of  ofiending  powerful  patrons  ;— before 
six  months  had  elapsed,  James  had  published  his  Life,  claiming 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  compositions  in  our  Magazine,  and 
avowing  his  connexion  with  it  from  the  very  beginning— a  con- 
nexion, which  we  are  happy  to  say,  subsists  imimpaired  to  this 
hour.  The  author  of  Peter's  Letters  was  accused  of  writing  some 
verses  that  gave  ofience  to  the  Cockneys,  which  really  were  writ- 
ten by  a  man  living  500  miles  from  Edinburgh.  All  this  was 
mixed  up  with  the  grossest  abuse, — ruflian,  pickpocket,  poi- 
soner, scoundrel,  assassin,  were  the  mildest  words  in  his  mouth. 
The  substance  of  private  conversations  was  pried  into— <lomes- 
tic  life  of  the  most  honourable  and  pure  kind  was  ransacked  for 
grounds  of  insult.     At  last,  a  gentleman,  of  the  most  splendid 
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abilities  and  noblest  nature,  who  had  been  blackguarded  by 
name,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgusting  business — and 
he  found,  that  the  dog  who  barks  will  not  always  bite — ^thatthe 
bully  is  often  the  same  person  with  the  coward.  He  treated 
him  accordingly ;  and  the  unhappy  man,  soon  feeling  the  degra- 
dation of  his  own  conduct^  fastened  upon  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  had  no  legitimate  ground  of  quarrel,  and  came  to  the  ground 
There  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  unwilling  antagonist,  and  a  ball 
never  directed  against  him.  Calumny  and  misrepresentation — 
too  gross  for  belief  by  far — ^were  yet  at  work.  But  the  Gentlemen 
of  England  saw  the  affair  in  its  true  light,  and  in  admiration  of 
the  temper,  honour,  and  braveiy  of  the  living,  thought  with  for- 
giveness of  the  misguided  and  infatuated  dead. 

But  let  us  pass  from  such  subjects,  and  offer  some  explanation 
touching  the  course  which  we  have  for  some  time  pursued  in  our 
more  serious  political  articles. 

We  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  Toryism,  not  because  they 
were  promulgated  by  this  great  name  or  that ;  not  because  they 
form  the  creed  of  one  party  or  another — ^but  because  we  consci- 
entiously believe  them  to  be  truth  and  wisdom.  Our  belief  rests 
on  what  we  conceive  to  be  decisive  demonstration.  These  prin- 
ciples, in  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  brought  to  every  imagin- 
able test ;  and  if  their  truth  be  not  matter  of  perfect  and  unassail- 
able proof,  such  proof  cannot  exist  in  the  world.  We  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion,  when  we  look  at  the  tremendous  dangers 
through  which  they  carried  us  in  the  period  we  have  named — ^at 
the  evils  and  misery  from  which  they  delivered  Europe — ^and  at 
the  height  of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  greatness  to  which  they 
have  raised  this  empire  ; — ^and  moreover,  when  we  remember  that 
the  opposite  ones — ^the  principles  of  modem  Whiggism — ^have 
been  tried  in  other  States,  and  have  only  produced  the  most 
terrible  evils.  These  principles  form  the  basis  and  bulwark  of 
our  system  ; — ^upon  their  preponderance,  from  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  Whiggism,  depends  the  existence  of  the 
British  Monarchy. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  Ministry  has  long  acted,  and  so  long 
we  have  been  its  warm  frienda  It  has,  however,  on  some  oc- 
casions, in  the  last  two  years,  wandered  far  frt)m  them  to  adopt 
others,  which  have  hitherto  been  r^arded  as  the  essence  of 
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Whiggism  and  the  rererse  of  Toryism.  This  has  been  followed 
by  its  natural  consequences.  Ourpolicy  has  been  gre«tly  changed 
— «ome  of  our  most  important  laws  and  systems  have  been 
changed — ^some  of  the  leading  relations  and  r^ulations  of  so- 
ciety have  been  changed — certain  of  the  habits  aad  feelings  of 
the  nation  have  been  changed — and  other  changes  are  in  pre- 
paration, which  must  affect  most  seriously  almost  everything  in 
the  coimUy  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  worship. 

If  we  had  been  the  menials,  and  not  the  independent  friends  of 
the  Ministers — ^if  we  had  been  believers  in  Toryism  merely  be- 
cause it  was  the  creed  of  Lord  Liverpool  or  Mr  Canning — we 
should  perhi^  have  changed  with  them.  But  we  were  not 
We  followed  them  only  because  we  followed  their  principles — 
we  supported  the  creed  and  not  the  men.  They  did  not  give  us 
our  faith,  and  it  was  not  for  them  to  take  it  away.  We  saw 
them  leave  us  with  pain  and  grief,  but  we  went  not  after  them; 
we  still  kept  in  the  path  of  our  fathers. 

If  the  Ministry  had  only  dianged  its  opinions  on  speculative 
points,  we  should  not  periiaps  have  opposed,  if  we  could  not 
have  supported  it  But,  alas !  to  reverse  die  relations  between 
master  and  servant — ^to  carry  the  trade  of  a  nation  like  this 
firom  one  system  to  another — ^to  prejudice  the  pec^le  against 
monarchy  and  in  favour  of  republicanism — and  to  make  changes 
in  the  laws  which  materially  alter  the  balance  of  our  interests 
and  bodies,  and  reach,  to  injure,  every  man's  purse  and  bread- 
loaf,  are  not  matters  of  mere  abstract  opinion.  The  changes 
of  the  Ministry  have  had  the  most  sweeping  practical  operation  ; 
they  have  destroyed  some  of  our  most  valuable  laws  and  systems  ; 
they  have  altered  the  circumstances  and  shape  of  society ;  they 
are  hostile  to  the  old  and  true  principles  of  the  country ;  and 
they  are  pr^nant  with  mighty  evik.  This  is  our  conscientious 
conviction,  and  therefore  we  have  opposed  them. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  of  history ;  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  the  experiments  of  the  ministry,  that  prdspe- 
rity  which  the  kingdom  at  present  enjoys,  and  which,  in  the 
exultation  of  the  moment,  all  parties  so  readily  ascribe  to  these 
experiments ;  for  we  can  distinctly  trace  its  root  and  ramifica- 
tions to  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  okl  system — ^the  system 
of  the  Withers  uid  founders  of  our  liberties,  our  strength,  and 
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our  dominion.  Nay,  more — Was  is  not  in  the  fruits  of  that 
oM  system,  that  the  ministry  found  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  their  speculative  changes,  and  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  adopt  their  theoretical  improvements  ? 
What  proof,  indeed,  have  we  yet  received,  that  these  changes 
have  done  England  any  good  ?  Was  it  not  imder  the  old  com- 
mercial regulations  that  the  overflowing  of  the  revenue  arose,  by 
which  the  reductions  were  enabled  to  be  made  in  those  particu- 
lar taxes  that  restricted  the  importation,  and  of  course  the 
consumption  of  the  products  of  foreign  and  alien  ingenuity  ?  Is 
it  not  a  problem  which  the  evidence  of  facts  is  still  required 
to  determine,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have 
allowed  the  restrictions  to  continue  on  foreign  commodities,  and 
to  have  confined  the  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  burdens  which 
repress  the  growth  of  our  own  existing  national  and  colonial 
industry  ? — ^We  are  not  here  touching  any  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  question  some  of  the  axioms 
of  the  scienca  We  are  only  contending,  that  while  the  world 
consists  of  separate  communities  and  different  nations,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  respective  governments  of  each  to  regard  exclusively 
their  own  interests.  Formerly,  when  boons  were  granted  to  fo- 
reign countries,  tb  encourage  them  to  trade  with  England,  it  was 
the  custom  to  obtain  some  equivalent  benefit  in  return ;  but 
now,  since  our  policy  has  become  libertine,  we  are  exerting  all 
the  means  of  le^slation  to  bring  the  products  of  foreign  artizans 
into  competition  with  those  of  our  own  operatives,  not  in  the  ge- 
neral market  of  the  world,  but  in  the  very  shops  and  huxteries 
of  our  remotest  towns  and  villages.  England  is  forgotten  in  the 
cheers  which  the  ministry  are  receiving  from  alien  commercial 
interests;  and  the  surplus  ifiv^iue  derived  from  the  ancient 
precautions  of  the  wisdom  of  experience,  is  converted,  by  this 
new  anti-national  system,  into  boons  and  bounties,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  competitors  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
by  whom  the  profits  of  our  own  capitalists  will  be  reduced  to 
fractions,  and  the  earnings  and  employment  of  our  own  people 
impoverished  and  curtailed. 

If  there  had  been  an  efficient  Opposition  to  have  examined 
these  changes,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  silent :  but  there 
was  not.     If  we  could  not  have  opposed  them  without  assisting 
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the  Whigs  to  obtain  the  reins  of  government,  we  certainly  should 
nothavewrittenaline againstthem.  Weassoredly would havethem 
rather  than  a  Whig  Ministry.  Such  a  Ministry,  when  Whiggism 
is  what  it  is  in  persons  and  principles,  would  be  the  greatest 
curse  that  could  visit  the  country.  The  Whigs,  however,  were 
even  more  firmly  pledged  to  the  change  than  the  Ministers  ;  and, 
of  course,  our  opposition  was  as  much  directed  against  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter.  We  have  not,  by  this  opposition,  contaminated 
ourselves  with  Whig  alliance ;  we  have  not  disgraced  ourselves 
by  warring  for  Whig  benefit ;  we  have  fought  for  the  good  of 
our  country  onlt,  in  company  with  the  most  honourable  and 
upright  of  our  coimtrjrmen. 

The  Ministry,  however,  by  its  change,  placed  us  in  a  most  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  situation.  It  naturally  carried  along  with  it 
all  its  own  prints,  and  many  of  its  Mends.  Its  new  principles 
and  measures  were  cried  up  by  the  Opposition,  and,  zs  it  seemed, 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  To  oppose  these  we  had  to 
oppose  men  whom  we  had  long,  and  whom  we  still,  venerated  ; 
we  had  to  oppose  both  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition,  a  united 
Parliament,  a  united  Press,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  public 
opinion.  We  had  no  party  in  the  field  to  head  and  support  us. 
Personal  profit  and  honour  seemed  to  lie  entirely  on  the  side  of 
change,  and  there  appeared  to  be  much  to  lose  in  fidelity  and 
consistency.  Nothing  but  the  commands  of  conscience  could 
have  engaged  us  in  such  a  contest  We  had  but  one  course  be- 
fore us  as  honest  men,  and  this  we  took,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences ;  we  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  but 
stood  forward  to  defend  the  principles  and  laws  under  which 
our  coimtry  had  become  free,  great,  and  happy,  without  inquir- 
ing the  names,  description,  and  ntmbers  of  their  enemies.  We 
knew  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen ;  we  thought  that  our  mo- 
tives could  not  be  suspected ;  we  felt  assured  that  every  one 
would  see  that  we  were  drawing  upon  ourselves  the  displeasure 
of  all  who  could^  administer  to  our  personal  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, and  would  therefore  bear  with  us  if  they  thought  us  in 
error,  on  the  score  of  our  integrity.  We  have  not  been  mis- 
taken. A  regularly  and  greatly  increasing  circulation  attests 
that  our  conduct  has  lost  us  no  friends,  and  that  we  have  had 
credit  given  us  for  honesty,  if  not  for  wisdom. 
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It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these  changes 
are  wise  and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it.  The  more 
accurately  we  examine,  the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has  brought  no  refutation  to 
us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  those  from  whom  we  differ  ; 
in  so  far  as  experiment  has  gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph 
in  confirmation  of  our  principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last 
we  be  proved  to  be  in  error,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  have  not  erred  from  apostacy ;  that  we 
have  not  erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines  and  schemes,  and  sup*- 
porting  innovation  and  subversion ;  that  we  have  not  erred  in 
company  with  the  infidel  and  revolutionist,  with  the  enemies 
of  Qod  and  maa  We  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  we  have  erred  in  following  the  parents  .of  England's  great- 
ness ;  in  defending  that  under  which  we  have  become  the  fijrst 
of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest  fabric  that  ever  was 
raised  under  the  face  of  heaven  to  dispense  freedom  and  happi- 
ness to  our  speciea  Our  error  will  bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it 
will  sit  lightly  on  our  ashes  when  we  shall  \e  no  more. 

We  will  persevere  in  our  present  path;  we  will  follow  no  party 
ona  We  revere  many  of  the  Ministers,  we  ever  shall  revere 
them,  and  whenever  we  can  do  it  conscientiously  we  will  sup- 
port them.  We  will,  however,  oppose  them  firmly  whenever 
duty  may  command  us.  We  venture  to  hope  that  such  oi[^our 
readers  as  may  not  always  think  with  us,  will  bear  with  us  on 
the  score  of  that  l&titude  of  opinion  which  is  the  Englishman's 
birth-right,  and  that  they  will  pardon  our  errors  in  consideration 
of  our  intentiona 

If  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  poli- 
tical career,  so  can  we  look  baek  with  at  least  equal  pleasure  on 
our  achievements  in  criticism  and  literature. 

Before  we  appeared,  the  art  of  criticism  was  indeed  a  truly 
miserable  concern.  The  critic  looked  upon  the  poet  as  his  prey. 
The  two  were  always  at  daggers-drawing.  The^solence  of  re- 
viewers had  reached  its  acme,  and  absolutely  stunk  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  Public.  Yet  still  there  was  a  power  in  the  xanoid 
breath  to  taint,  if  not  to  wither.  Men  of  genius  were  insidt^d 
by  tenth-rate  scribbler^  without  head  or  heart ;  and  all  conver- 
sational criticism  was  pitched  on  the  same  key  with  that  of  the 
Vol.  IIX  d 
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wretched  reviews.  We  put  an  end  to  this  in  six  months.  A 
warm,  enthusiastic,  imaginative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  philoso- 
phical spirit,  breathed  through  every  article.  Authors  felt  that 
they  were  understood  and  appreciated,  and  readers  were  de- 
lighted to  have  their  own  uncorrupted  feelings  authorised  and 
sanctioned.  In  another  year  the  whole  perio^cal  critidsm  of 
Britain  underwent  a  revolution.  Principles  were  laid  down 
and  applied  to  passages  from  our  great  living  poets.  People  were 
encouraged  to  indulge  th«r  emotions^  that  they  might  be  l^rought 
to  know  thdbr  nature.  That  long  icy  chill  was  shook  off  tiieir 
fancies  and  imaginations ;  and  here,  too,  in  Criticism  as  in  Po- 
litics, they  began  to  feel,  think,  and  speak,  like  free  men.  The 
authority  of  the  Pragmatic  Faction  was  annihilated,  and  no 
Zany-Zoilus  in  the  Blue  and  Yellow  could  any  longer  out^ 
crow  the  reading  Public.  A  long,  prosing  leading  article  in  the 
Edinburgh,  abusing  Wordsw<H*th,  looked  ineffably  silly  beside 
one  splendid  pan^yrical  paragraph  in  Maga  on  the  Qreat 
Laker;  the  evaporated  soda-water  of  wishy-washy  witlings 
would  not  go  down  after  the  stiU  or  sparkling  Champagne  of 
old  Gkorge  Buchanan.  A  deposed  Critic-king  is  a  most  deplor- 
able subject  His  temples  are  most  absurd  without  their  crown^ 
and  having  lost  his  sceptre,  he  is  forced  to  hide  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pocket  So  fared  it  with  many  an  anointed 
head.  Their  thimder  would  no  longer  sour  even  small  beer. 
Sneers  saluted  them  as  they  skulked  along,  and  the  merest 
versifiers  mustered  up  courage  and  trod  upon  their  kibes.  Pe- 
riodicals, that,  a  few  years  ago,  with  fear  of  change  perplexed 
monarchs,  have  since  been  known  to  apologise  to  boardtng*- 
school  misses.  This  universal  dethronement  we  accomplished, 
and  there  is  once  more  a  Republic  of  Letters. 

The  world  has  acknowledged  that  the  appearance  of  our  Maga- 
zine was  indeed  an  era  in  the  history  of  criticism.  Vor  some 
months,  indeed,  here  too  we  were  assailed  by  the  most  frantic 
falsehoods.  Dunces  whom  we  had  most  mercifully  knocked  on 
the  head,  or  rather  killed  in  a  moment  by  scientifically  plT^'' 
the  well-sharpened  point  of  our  pen  into  their  spinal  mun  v. 
were  buried  by  their  friends  with  all  the  pomp  of  martyrs.  TL  \  •• 
blood,  it  was  said,  would  lie  heavy  on  our  heads — ay,  heavy  afi> 
their  works  on  our  shelves.     And  the  Sanctum,  within  No.  17, 
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Prince's  Street,  it  was  prophesied,  would  be  haunted  by  their 
gfaoBta  The  few  spectres  that  ventured  thither,  O'Doherty  tum- 
bled neck  and  heek  into  the  Balaam-Box,  where  they  were  laid 
«8  effectually  as  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  such  enormities  as  these 
the  public  could  not  but  simper,  and  the  names  of  the  slain  were 
9Don  wiped  as  effectually  from  the  memories  of  all  mankind,  as 
chalk- writings  on  the  walls  of  houses  by  the  sponges  of  the  police. 
''Mention  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  whom  you  blame  us  for 
baring  murdered,"  and  the  answer  uniformly  was,  ''Their 
Dames,  Chri^jdier? — Why  we  have  forgotten  their  names." 
"Hold  your  tongue,  then  ;  for  a  murder,  without  the  Christian 
and  surname  of  the  defunct,  is  not  worth  mentioning  before  ears 
pohte."  But  our  humanity  in  all  this  was  most  exemplary — 
for  our  murders  were  all  metiq>horical— and  we  had  merely 
driven  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  the  foUy,  shame, 
and  exposure  *of  a  life  of  literary  prostitution,  into  the  necessity 
of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  in  compting-house8,«pon  wharfs, 
and  in  agricultune. 

There  was  another  class  of  writers,  (we  mention  no  names,) 
who  had  long  been  prodigiously  ovemU;ed  by  themselves  and 
their  party.  Merit  they  had,  and  we  allowed  it ;  but  not  one  of 
them  all  was  a  Phoenix  or  a  Phenomenon  of  any  sort,  and  we 
took  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  mere  men, 
of  various  sizes,  some  with  wigs  and  some  without  wigs,  and  all 
comprehended  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  Tliis,  too,  gave 
<^&nce,  as  it  was  meant  to  do.  A  man  hates  to  be  undeified — 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  humanity.  These  persons  were 
bitter  against  us,  but  it  would  not  do.  They  fdt  it  henceforth 
to  be  up-hill  work,  and  accepted  their  proper  level  as  we  laid  it 
down.  Nay,  by  and  by,  they  absolutely  grew  into  contributors^ 
(rejected  ones  of  course,)  and  inimdated  the  Blue-Parlour  with 
articles  that  could  have  lighted  all  the  cigars  in  Edinburgh. 
What  has  become  of  most  of  these  distinguished  literary  charac- 
ters now,  we  have  sometimes  puzzled  ourselves  in  conjecturing  ; 
but  we  would  fain  hope  that  they  have  died  in  the  course  of 
nature  of  a  good  old  age. 

But  the  living  literature  of  England,  thank  God,  is  of  a  glori- 
ous q>irit.  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
others,  are  men  to  stand  undiminished — undwindled,  by  the 
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side  of  the  giants  of  the  olden  time.  They  too  had,  one  and  all 
of  them,  been  insulted  equally  by  the  abuse  and  by  the  pane- 
gyric of  pigmies.  Praise  wes  absolutely  doled  out  to  these  illus- 
trious writers,  with  the  most  stately  eleemosynary  airs,  by  critics 
in  the  last  stage  of  mental  famine  and  starvation.  The  prating 
coxcombs  did  not  bend  their  little  insignificant  knees  before  the 
image  which  they  pretended  and  presumed  to  idolise,  but  they 
strutted  up  in  self-worship,  with  an  old  stump  of  a  pen  behind 
their  ears,  and  laid  their  small  articles  of  oblation  on  the  shrine 
— articles  that  never  could  be  made  to  take  fire,  but  evaporated 
in  a  stink  of  smoke  most  offensive  to  Apolla  Then,  like 
savages,  they  grew  angry  with  their  gods,  if  their  invocations 
were  not  heard,  and  positively  abused  the  very  objects  of  their 
former  idolatry ;  forgetting,  however,  that,  in  their  cases,  they 
could  not  pull  down  what  they  had  not  set  up,  and  that  nature 
guarded  the  sons  and  daughters  of  genius.  True  it  is,  that  the 
worst  and  basest  passions  alternately  tore  the  hearts  of  critics 
in  their  abject  superstitions ;  and  that  their  works  are  a  perfect 
chaos  of  imshaped  thought  and  feeling,  presenting  a  wonderful 
and  melancholy  contrast  with  those  ordered  creations  that  had 
provoked  their  spleen,  their  envy,  or  their  admiration.  Out  of 
the  hands,  or  rather  the  paws,  of  such  worthless  worshippers, 
we  took  the  office  of  Priest  to  the  Muses.  We  hailed  the  sun* 
rise  of  genius  with  very  different  straina  We  inspired  men 
with  that  spirit  in  which  alone  genius  can  be  known,  felt,  or 
seen.  We  attended  the  car  of  its  triumphs,  to  clear  the  way, 
and  to  swell  the  hymn.  Without  enthusiasm — without  some- 
thing of  the  same  transport  that  seizes  on  the  poet's  soul — ^what 
signify  the  imperfect  sympathies  of  the  critic  ?  The  due  expres- 
sion of  delight  awaked  in  sincere  hearts  by  the  glories  of  genius 
must  be  eloquent.  That  delight  does  not  speak  in  short,  mea- 
sured, precise,  analytical  sentences,  nor  yet  in  the  long-winded 
ambulatory  parade  of  paragraphs  circuitously  approaching, 
against  all  nature  and  all  art,  to  a  catastrophical  climax.  But 
thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,  break  from  tb*^ 
critic's  lips  who  is  worthy  of  his  bard  ;  and  his  prose  panegr.  -r 
is,  in  body  and  in  soul — itself  a  poem. 

It  is  thus  we  have  ever  spoken,  and  ever  will  speak,  of  the  Mag- 
nates of  Parnassus.     Yet  should  any  one — even  of  them — be  led 
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astray,  not  "  by  the  light  from  heaven,"  but  by  the  coruscations 
of  his  own  clouded  and  tempestuous  genius,  it  is  well  known 
how  we  have  ever  stood  affected  towards  the  glorious  but  danger- 
ous delinquent  Remember  how  we  bearded  Byron  in  his  Den 
—ay,  at  a  time  when  all  the  puny  whipsters  stood  aloof  trembl- 
ing, and  £Hured  to  breathe  a  whisper,  lest  the  Childe  should 
grasp  them  in  his  ire,  flog,  flay,  and  anatomize.  Wb  alone  met 
him  hand  to  hand,  and,  in  the  Open  Ring  of  Europe,  challenged 
the  mighty  wrestler  to  try  a  fall  Much  was  said  of  our  pre- 
sumption, and  more,  as  usual,  of  our  personality — ^that  weary 
watchword  of  the  weak  and  wicked — ^and  the  trembling  cowards 
cried,  "  Shame,  shame,  to  abuse  Byron  !"  But  Byron  thought 
otherwise.  He  knew  that  his  match  was  before  him  ;  and  al- 
though Byron  feared  no  man's  face,  yet  we  know  he  respected 
our  bearing  on  that  occasion. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that,  either  on  this  or  any  other  occasion, 
the  moral  Satjnrists  in  this  Magazine  ever  wished  to  remain  un- 
known. How,  indeed,  could  they  wish  for  what  they  well  knew 
was  impossible  ?  All  the  world  has  all  along  known  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  uttered  our  winged  words.  Nor  did 
it  ever,  for  one  single  moment,  enter  into  the  head  of  any  one 
of  them  to  wish — ^not  to  scorn  concealment  To  gentlemen, 
too,  they  at  all  times  acted  like  gentlemen ;  but  was  it  ever 
dreamt  by  the  wildest  visionary  that  they  were  to  consider  as 
such  the  scum  of  the  earth  ?  "  If  I  but  knew  who  was  my  slan- 
derer," was  at  one  time  the  ludicrous  skraigh  of  the  convicted 
Cockney.  Why  did  he  not  ask  ?  and  what  would  he  have  got 
by  asking  ?  Shame  and  confusion  of  face — ^unanswerable  argu- 
ment and  cruel  chastisement  For  before  one  word  would  have 
been  deigned  to  the  sinner,  he  must  have  eaten — and  the  bitter 
roll  is  yet  ready  for  him — all  the  lies  he  had  told  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  must  either  have  choked  or  been  kicked — no 
pleasing  alternative.  But  why  thus  bastinado  the  Specimens — 
they  are  but  stuffed  skins. 

.?'?t  there  is  yet  another  class  of  writers,  of  our  conduct  respect-    ' 
•t^h  vrhom,  permit  us  to  say  a  very  few  words.  We  mean  youthful   ' 

^irants  after  literary  fame.  Let  them  show  either  taste,  or  feel- 
ing, or  genius — miich  or  little — and  have  they  not  all  found  us 
their  firiends  ?    They  are  overlooked  by  the  world — What  is 
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that  to  us  ?  If  they  have  any  lustre,  they  are  soon  discerned  by 
us,  be  they  glow-worms  or  stars,  and  their  place  pointed  out  in 
heaven  or  on  eartL  Perhaps  they  are  so  very  unfashionable, 
that  their  volumes  never  get  further  than  the  servant's  halL 
What  is  that  to  us,  if  the  volumes  have  any  merit  ?  Show  us 
either  promise  or  performance,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
patronage,  which  is  the  mere  triumph  of  pride  over  humility, 
we  address  the  writer  in  terms  of  friendly  encouragement  and  in* 
spiriting  commendation.  We  have  the  pure  satis&ction  of 
knowing  that  we  have  been  of  substantial  service  to  seveml  per- 
sons of  merit  in  this  way :  and  without  wishing  to  misr^resent 
the  character  of  any  one  of  our  Contemporaries,  we  simply  a^k, 
which  of  them  have  treated  unobtrusive  and  modest  merit  with 
half  the  kindness  of  that  bloody-minded  hobgoblin — Blackwood's 
Magazine? 

^  With  some  two  or  three  writers  of  more  than  ordinary  genius, 
or  talent,  or  taste,  we  alone  have  dealt  either  with  common 
sense  or  common  feeling.  We  may  mention  three — Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Procter.  Keats  possessed  from  nature  some  "  fine  powers," 
and  that  was  tho  very  expression  we  used  in  the  first  critique 
that  ever  mentioned  his  nama  Wo  saw,  however,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  pity,  sorrow,  indignation,  and  contempt,  that  he  was 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  was  a  Cockney,  and  Cockneys  claimed 
him  for  their  own.  Never  was  there  a  young  man  so  encrusted 
with  conceit  He  added  new  treasures  to  his  mothar-tongue^ — 
and  what  is  worse,  he  outhunted  Hunt  in  a  specievs  of  emasw- 
lated  pruriency,  that,  although  invented  in  Little  Britain,  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  product  of  some  imaginative  Eunuch's  muse 
within  the  melancholy  inspiration  of  the  Harem.  Besides,  we 
know  that  the  godless  ^mg  were  flattering  him  into  bad  citizen- 
ship, and  wheedling  him  out  of  his  Christian  faith.  In  truth, 
they  themselves  broke  the  bo/s  heart,  and  blasted  all  his  pros- 
pecta  We  tried  to  save  him  by  wholesome  and  severe  discipline 
— ^they  drove  him  to  poverty,  expatriation,  and  death.  Then 
they  howled  out  murder  against,  first  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
then  this  Magazine.  Heartless  slaves !  Did  not  John  Hunt 
himself,  even  Prince  John,  publish,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre, 
Byron's  cutting  sarcasms  on  poor  Keats,  after  he  was  in  his 
grave  ?  Nay,  did  he  not  publish  Byron's  outrageous  merriment 
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on  this  very  charge  of  murder  ? — an  instance  of  heartless  effron- 
tery unparalleled  since  the  Age  of  Bronze  ? 

We  remember — ^we  believe  it  was  in  John  Scott's  abuse  of  us — 
having  it  particularly  bandied  against  us  as  aheinous  crime  that 
we  bad  ventured  to  hint  that  Keats  was  an  apothecary,  and  been 
jocose  on  \m  pestle  and  mortar.  A  sad  offbnce !  These  people 
must  be  quite  new  in  the  worid  of  wit  We  thought  all  tiiese 
common-plaees  of  quizzing  were  perfectly  understood,  and  of 
course  harmlesa  Prom  long  prescription  in  this  style  of  writing, 
a  lawyer  is  a  rogue— a  physician  kills  his  patients-^  parson  has 
a  round  paunch — an  alderman  gutUes  and  guzzles — an  attorney 
is  an  arrant  knave — and  so  on.  What  man  of  the  least  sense  in 
these  eminent  professions,  takes  offence  at  these  threadbare  jests? 
Some  of  our  jesters,  it  appears,  could  not  resist  the  revival  of  the 
onion  of  poetry  and  pharmacy  in  John  Keats,  as  they  had  exist- 
ed in  Apollo,  and  made  sonry  jokes  thereupon.  But  for  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  which  has  attended  everything  connected 
with  <mr  Magazine,  this  new  would  have  been  considered  as  an 
ol^ce.  It  was  set  down  as  a  most  grievous  one  by  the  same 
party  who  were  calling  Dr  Phillpotts  (one  of  the  most  accom^ 
plished  men  in  England)  a  foul-mouthed  pars<m,  and  cracking 
jokes  on  Wordsworth  for  being  a  stamp-master, — ^Wordsworth, 
who,  independently  of  his  unequalled  genius,  is  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, character,  and  independence,  precisely  the  man  best  fitted 
to  hold  in  any  country  an  office  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
of  such  moderate  emolument  as  suits  and  satisfies  the  wishes  of 
a  Poet  and  Philosopher. 

Percy  ]^sshe  Shelley  was  a  man  of  far  superior  powers  to  . 
Keats.  He  had  many  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  poet  He  was, 
however,  we  verily  believe  it  now,  scarcely  in  his  right  mind. 
His  errors  in  private  life  had  been  great,  but  not  prodiffiaus,  as 
the  Quarterly  Review  represented  them ;  and  they  brought  evils 
along  wilb  them  which  Shelley  bore  with  fortitude  and  patience. 
H    ^^ad  many  noble  qualities  ;  and  thus  gifted,  thus  erring,  and 

'  •:  * .;';  outcast,  we  spoke  of  him  with  kindness  and  with  praise. 
'  :  Aty  and  gratefully  acknowledged  both  ;  and  was  proud  to 

;  r..ow,  that  some  of  the  articles  in  our  work  on  his  poetry,  were 
writt/oi  by  a  poet  whose  genius  he  admired  and  imitated.  How 
did  the  Cockneys  swallow  our  praises  of  Shelley  ? — As  wormwood. 
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For  envy  and  jealousy  are  the  corroding  and  cancerous  passions 
which  are  for  ever  gnawing  at  a  Cockney's  heart. 

Procter  we  once  loved  to  praise,  and  our  praises  did  much  for 
him,  as  he  must  know,  now  that  his  popularity  has  departed 
from  him.  Most  cordially  will  we  praise  him  again,  whenever 
he  shall  produce  a  poem  worthy  of  himself— of  his  t^te  and  lus 
genius.  But  Mr  Procter  forgot  altogether  the  measure  of  his 
powers — wrote  on  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends 
— ^and  sunk  every  additional  poem  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mire  of  mannerism — selected  classical  subjects  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  committing  flagrant  falsehoods 
in  sincerest  truth — ^till,  ere  his  shoes  were  old,  he  dozed  the  pub- 
lic uique  ad  nauseam — got  set  down  for  a  bore — ^was  teased,  tole- 
rated, defended,  damned,  and  forgotten. 

So  much  for  our  critical  character ;  and  we  have  nierely  fur- 
nished a  few  slight  hints  for  the  world  at  large  to  ruminate  upon. 
But  that  is  but  part,  and  a  very  small  part  too,  of  our  general 
character.  Were  we  to  enlarge  upon  that,  we  should  have  to 
write  till  next  Christmaa  Are  there  any  of  our  readers  old 
enough  to  recollect  or  to  have  forgotten  the  Chaldee  Number  ? 
We  then  laid  before  mankind  a  list  of  intended  articlea  They 
stared,  quaked,  gabbled,  or  were  dumb.  "  All  Fudge  !'*  ex- 
claimed many  wiseacres,  with  brains  of  their  own  as  the  barren 
summit  of  Benevis.  "  Why  do  you  tell  f  said  other  nincom- 
poops ;  "  other  editors  will  forestall  yoxL*'  What  say  ye  now, 
ye  miserables  ?  Essays  on  all  imaginable  subjects  under  the  sun 
— ^letters  to,  from,  for,  and  against  almost  every  party,  pro- 
fession, and  individual  in  the  British  Empire — sketches  of  cha- 
racter, so  multiform  and  multitudinous,  as  to  give  an  extended 
idea  of  the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  human  nature — inquiries 
into  a  thousand  subjects,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  never 
been  previously  suspected — advices  to  people  under  every  possi- 
ble coincidence  of  circumstances — memoirs  of  men  in  the  moon 
— disquisitions  on  the  drama,  epic,  lyrical,  didactic,  and  even  pas- 
toral poetry,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  on  continent  and 
isle,  all  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe — songs,  epigrams, 
satires,  elegies,  epithalamia,  epicedia — and  God  knows  what : — 
out  they  all  came,  helter-skelter,  head-oyer-heels,  and  leap-frog, 
to  the  endless  amazement  of  the  wide-mouthed  world.     For 
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upwards  of  eight  years,  has  this  inexplicable  system  prevailed,; 
and  with  the  true  "  vires-€u>quirit-eundo"  spirit,  the  Maga- 
zine is  now  more  pregnant  and  productive  than  ever, — ^boiling 
over  like  a  Ckyser,  scalding  all  natural  philosophers  that  ap- 
proach without  wisdom  or  warning ;  but  diffusing  a  flowery 
warmth  over  every  region,  it  overflows  and  astonishing  the  na- 
tives with  unexpected  and  almost  untoiled-for  harvests. 

True  it  is,  and  most  happy  are  we  to  be  able  to  say  it,  that 
other  periodicals  are  spouting  away  very  respectably,  in  imitation 
of  Maga.  Long  may  they  spout.  But  who  taught  the  art  of 
well-digging  ?  who  fomged  the  wells  when  dug  ?  Christopher 
North.  And  however  unwilling  we  are  at  all  times  to  allude, 
even  distantly,  to  our  own  name,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  pos- 
terity— ^nay,  not  posterity — ^but  our  grateful  coevals  or  contem- 
poraries, will  not  place  our  names  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
Smeaton,  Arkwright,  and  Watt. 

As  for  our  literary  articles,  knowing  by  whom  they  are  written, 
and  by  what  men  they  are  valued,  we  leave  them  freely  to  be 
criticised  by  any  petty  UU&rateur  that  pleases.   In  our  politics,  we 
have  been  Tory  through  thick  and  thin,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report ;  or  as  Mr  Montgomery  well  expressed  it,  come 
wind,  come  sun ;  come  fire,  come  flood.     Honouring  and  vene- 
rating the  churches  established  under  divine  Providence  in  these 
islands,  we  have  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  supported  their  in- 
terests— not  from  any  idle  or  obstinate  bigotry,  but  because  we 
conscientiously  look  upon  them  as  the  main  stajrs  of  the  consti- 
tution of  England,  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as 
tending  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  Christianity,  «.  e.  vir- 
tue and  happiness.     Finally,  believing  that  a  kingly  govern- 
ment,  checked   and  balanced  by.  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a 
due   admixture  of  a  popular  representation,  is  the  only  one 
fit  for  these  kingdoms,  (we  meddle  not  with  what  may  be  fit 
under  other  circumstances  in  other  lands  or  ages,)  we  have 
always  inculcated  the  maxim   of   honouring    the  King,   and 
all  put  in  authority  under  him,  with  the  honours  they  deserve. 
Their  enemies,  Whig,  Jacobin,  Radical,  Deist,  Demagogue,  or 
whatever  other  title  they  take,  are  our  enemies,  and  with  them 
we  have  no  truce.   Caring  little  for  the  newfangled  and  weather- 
cock doctrines  every  day  broached  around  us,  and  knowing  by 
Vol.  XIX.  e 
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long  experience,  that  we  have  thriven  under  the  old  notions,  we 
hold  to  them  with  a  tenacity,  which  to  some  may  appear  obsti- 
nate, but  which,  as  yet,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  repent  In- 
timately convinced  that  this  country  is  a  great  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Qod,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  turned  to  evil,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability,  shall  resist  all  machinations  for  that 
purpose.  And  loving  that  country  with  a  more  than  filial  love, 
attached  to  all  its  interests,  rejoicing  in  its  prosperity,  grieved  to 
the  soul  in  its  adversity,  delighted  to  see  it  victorious  in  war, 
still  more  delighted  to  see  it  tranquil  at  home,  and  honoured 
abroad  during  peace,  we  shall  never  cease  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  those  whose  exertions  we  firmly  believe  have  promoted,  and 
will  promote,  its  happiness  or  its  glory.  Of  the  effect  of  our 
work  in  diffusing  a  healthy  and  manly  tone  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  of  creating  a  proper  spirit  of  courage  and  patriotism, 
it  would  be  vanity  to  speak.  It  has  had  its  effect,  and  we  are 
satisfied. 

Hark  !  exquisite  music !  Our  street-bands  are  indeed  won- 
drously  executive. — "  Wha  wadna  be  in  love  with  bonny  Maggy 
Lauder  V — Come^  Tickler — a  jig,  a  jig ! — Qentle  reader,  fare- 
well, and  pardon  u^  for  having  thus  bestowed  our  tediousness 
upon  you.  Not  one  half  of  our  good  works  are  yet  touched 
upon,  but  true  merit  is  ever  modest, 

So  WB  WISH  THE  UnIVBBSB  A  HaPPY  NeW  YeaB. 


/ 
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A  few  words  to  correspondents.  We  began  our  work  withr 
out  ever  dreaming  of  correspondents,  being  in  ourselves  an  host 
Matter  enough  we  have  ever  had-^ar  more  than  enough  ;  and  by 
means  of  such  machinery  as  we  possess,  we  can,  in  one  day,  work 
up  the  raw  material  into  the  most  firm  and  beautiful  texture  for 
immediate  sale — ^all  articles  warranted  But  month  after  month, 
correspondents,  unasked,  have  joined  our  banners.  Gountay  gen- 
tlemen, of  fortune,  and  no  profession — ^town  gentlemen  of  pro- 
fession, and  no  fortune — doctors  of  ^sculapian  skill — clergy- 
men of  the  old  Jeremy  Taylor  breed — barristers,  who  one  day 
or  other  will  be  Copleys — ^nayal  and  military  officers,  emulous 
of  Nelson  and  ODoherty — ^men  before  the  mast  and  among  the 
light-bobs — travelling  Fellows  of  Colleges — ^merchants  worth  a 
plum — clerks  with  salaries  of  <f  75  per  annum — ^maiden  ladies 
of  true  motherly  affections — ^misses  in  their  teens — ^and  won- 
derful old  women,  who  have  cut  young  teeth  at  fourscore  and 
ten — A  merry  New- Year  to  you  all !  You  know  us  too  well 
now  to  be  in  any  feverish  anxiety  about  the  insertion  of  your 
articles.  An  Editor  must  be  something  of  a  despot,  although 
by  nature  the  mildest  of  men.  But  he  never  forgets  one  single 
soul  of  you — and  every  now  and  then,  an  Article,  supposed  to 
be  lost  for  ever,  appears  suddenly  with,  all  the  effulgence  of  a 
comet  Talent,  wit,  learning,  never  can  knock  in  vain  at  the 
door  of  our  Sanctum ;  nor  is  there  one  instance  on  record  of 
either  having  left  its  interior  in  disappointment  Delightful  has 
«t  been  to  us  to  see  genius  coming  forth  in  power  from  the  most 

^expected  quarters,  to  the  support  of  principles  for  ever  ex- 
posed to  danger,  but  we  now  believe  imperishable.  In  another 
year  or  so,  perhaps,  we  shall  publish  a  List  of  Contributors,  such 
as  never  appeared  to  any  Joint-Stock  Company.  The  world 
knows  the  inexhaustible  richness  of — The  Mine. 
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LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  BPBIfCER  MOOORIDGB. 

To  Christopher  North,  Esq. 

Mt  dear  North,  terials  I  had  laid  before  ^ou,  and  a»- 

Ih  the  proposal  you  have  of  late  so  sored  me  of  your  conviction,  that  the 

esnesUy  and  frequently  urged  on  me,  strong  interest  they  had  excited  in  you 

that  I  should  shi^  and  pai^  out  my  would  not  be  unpartidpated  by  the 

military  recollections  into  articles  for  public. 

your  Magarine,  I  really  am  at  a  loss  My  own  indolence,  and  other  causes 

toreoognize,either  that  felicity  of  tact,  not  now  necessary  to  notice,  prevent- 

or  soundness  of  judgmen^  by  which  ed   my  then  following  your  advice, 

you  are  usually  distinguiwed.    I  re-  I  did  not  write  a  book,  though  the 

member  in  1816,  when  our  acquaint-  time  was  certainly  fiftvourable  for  such 

ance  first  commenced,  (it  was  at  Qih-  an  undertaking.    The  excitement  pro- 

nltar,  on  your  return  from  the  Le-  duced  by  the  war,  and  its  glorious 

viot,)  that  certain  moving  narrations  termination,  had  not  yet  passed  away  ; 

of  the  accidents  I  had  encountered  by  Waterloo  stall  rung  in  every  ear ;  the 

flood  and  field,  did  occasionally  con-  allies  were  yet  in  Paris  ;  Napoleon  was 

tribate,  along  with  the  Malaga  and  scarcely  chained  to  his  rock ;  the  voice 

dgais,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  of  the  reading  public  was  for  war — 

evenings  in  my  barrack-room,  when  war  not  merely  in  the  pride,  pomp,  and 

you  condescended  to  become  its  guest,  circumstance  with  which  it  is  invested 

Tou  were  then  obligingly  tolerant  of  by  the  historian,  but  in  those  humbler 

the  poorness  of  your  cheer,  both  men-  aspects,  and  more  minute  details,  which 

tal  and  physical,  at  least  politely  qui-  those  alone  who  were  themselves  actors 

eioent  when  I  assumed  tne  dreaded,  in  the  scene  can  supply.  In  these  cir- 

though  acknowledged  privilege  of  an  cumstances,  the  booksellers  set  at  work 

dd  soldier,  and  their  potent  spells  to  evoke  military 

"  Fought  all  my  battles  o'er 'again,  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.    And  who 

And  thrice  I  slew  the  slain."  answered  to  the  call  ?     Why,  James 

You  did  more  than  this.  Tou  strongly  Simpson*  and  a  few  other  tourists  of 

recommended  me  to  compend  a  regmar  equal  calibre  and  capacity  for  the  task, 

and  consecutive  narrative  of  the  more  The  Farce  of  Simpson  Sf  Co.,  however 

striking  portions  of  my  militair  ca-  was  played  with  success,  and  had  a  run. 

reer,  from  the  confused  chaos  of  ma-  And  such  was  then  the  indiscriminate 
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Tonicity  of  the  public,  that  works  of 
this  contemptible  description  were  not 
onlj  generally  read,  bu^  what  is  more 
important,  generally  soldy  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  military  writers  of  com- 
petent power  and  knowledge,  succeed- 
ed to  an  extensive  though  short-liyed 
popularity.  But  those  times  have  pass- 
ed away.  This  blind  and  inordinate 
craving  of  the  public  appetite  has  been 
followed,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, by  a  surfeit.  Simpson's  Com- 
mentaries *'De  Bello  Galileo*'  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Casarian  opera- 
tion, and  gutted  for  the  trunk-makers. 
Works  of  a  higher  and  better  character 
have  already  been  supplied.  Lord 
Burghersh  has  published  his  Cam- 
paigns ;  the  author  of  ''  Recollections 
of  Uie  Peninsula,"*  clad  in  his  bright 
and  glittering  panoply,  has  started  into 
the  field  ;  and  your  own  "  Subaltern," 
approaching  his  task  with  the  grace 
and  brightness  of  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, has  exceedingly 
"Qraced  his  cause 

In  speaking  of  himself " 

What  is  it  then  you  require  of  me  7  I 
appeal  to  your  cooler  judgment,  if  it 
would  be  wise  and  prudent  in  me  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  writers  like  these, 
to  try  a  passage  at  arms  with  cham- 
pions who  have  already  shown  such 
skill  and  address  in  the  management 
of  their  weapons.  It  really  does  ap- 
pear to  me  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
that  scenes  which  have  already  been 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
should  acquire  any  new  interest  from 
a  few  additional  sketches  from  a  daub- 
er like  myself. 

But,  in  truth,  my  good  North,  how- 
ever well  they  may  be  executed,  the 
taste  for  such  subjects  is  now  consi- 
derably on  the  wane.  No  writer  at 
this  time  of  day  can  expect  in  his 
readers  a  sensitive  participation  in  the 
pei'ils  of  an  out-picket,  nor  induce 
them,  by  any  eloqueace,  to  cherish  fer- 
vent  aspirations  for  the  escape  of  a  fo- 
raging party.    They  will  regard  with 


apathy  the  most  moving  narrative  of 
the  exploits  of  all  reffimental  officers, 
and  have  even  not  the  smallest  wish 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  vieprivee  of  a 
brigade  major.  In  vain  may  Captain 
Poker  endeavour  to  stir  up  the  blaze 
of  sympathy  for  neglected  merit ;  Ma- 
jor Tongs,  were  his  exploits  told  by 
tongues  fkr  more  eloquent  than  his 
own,  would  excite  no  aomiration  ;  and 
to  bestow  a  tear  on  the  ashes  of  Lieu- 
tenant Fireshovel  will  still,  I  fear,  be 
beneath  the  great.  (This  pun  deserves 
a  kick.  It  trickled  involuntarily  from 
my  pen ;  but 

'*  liven  in  our  ashes  live  our  wonted  fireSt" 
and  I  fear  I  shall  die  a  punster.)  The 
public  are  unreasonable,  and  I  will 
not  consent  to  bear  in  mind  that  % 
comet  is  in  posse  chrysalis  of  a  Field- 
Marshal.    Ijiey  are  mdifferent  about 
the  progress  of  a  career  which  ends  in 
a  veteran  battalion,  or  like  my  own^ 
in  a  half- pay  majority.    They  will  not 
brood  over  an  ensign  in  the  ^^,  nor 
follow  him  with  breathless  eagerness 
through  all  the  perils  of  his  chicken- 
hood,  even  should  he  end  in  the  well- 
fledged  Governor  of  a  Sugar  island,  or 
a  member  of  the  Clothing  board.    All 
this,  I  say,  the  public  will  not  do,  and 
I  think  you  would  do  well  to  direct 
your  eflforts  and  attention  to  the  supply 
of  more  marketable  commodities  than 
any  you  can  expect  frtmi  me.  What  I 
have  already  said,  however,  is  matter 
for  your  consideration,  not  for  mine, 
K  you  choose  to  fob  your  readers  off 
with  dull  refacciamentos,  and  your 
readers  prosper  on  such  spare  diet,  I 
really  do  not  see  why  I  should  give 
myself  any  concern  about  the  matter. 
By  failing  in  the  attempt,  I,  at  least, 
lose  nothug.    I  ha^e  no  literary  cha- 
racter to  be  jeoparded  in  the  tnal ;  I 
am  a  man  who  trades  without  capital, 
whom  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  make 
worse  than  he  was  originally — a  beg- 
gar.   But  even  this  chance   I  shidl 
avoid.    By  you  only  can  I  be  known 
as  a  being  of  thewes  and  sinews,  a  real 


•  We  believe  we  have  never  noticed  this  writer  before.  Bating  an  aflfbctation  of  style, 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  hie  works,  we  have  no  faujit  to  find  with  his  Recollections 
and  Travels.  They  betray  considerable  graphic  power,  and  are  stamped  throughout 
with  the  impressofan  elegant  and  amiable  mind.  Butaworkmorethoroughlyabsurd 
and  worthless  than  "  The  Story  of  a  Life,"  we  never  met,  except  from  the  press  of 
Leadenhall  Street.  There  is  throughout  aconstant  effort  and  strainingafter  effect ;  a 
turgid  verbosity,  whichistousverytiresomeanddisgosting.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing pleasant  in  watching  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  clever  man  to  knockdown  his  own 
reputation,  and  endeavouring,  even  unsuccessfully,  to  get  himself  written  down  an  i 
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and  material  man.    To  the  world  at 
large  I  shall  be  an  aiij  nothing,  with 
a  name,  peiiiaps,  but  certainly  with- 
out local  habitation  ;  in  short, 
"  — ^  an  invisible  thing, 
A  Toioe,  a  mystery.** 

But  while  I  confess  this,  and  throw 
she  perils  of  the  task  on  the  shoulders 
most  proper  to  bear  them,  I  would  not 
hare  you  remain  ignorant  of,  or  un- 
dervalue the  pain  and  sacrifice  which 
a  compliance  with  your  wishes  will 
require.  You  know,  I  am  a  man 
whose  hopes  have  been  blighted,  and 
whose  heart  has  b^n  seared  by  disap- 
pointment. I  cannot  unclasp  the  vo- 
lume of  my  life  without  pain,  and  feel- 
ing what  a  fearful  world  of  memory  is 
hidden  in  the  past.  Recollection  cannot 
but  awaken  thoughts  ''that  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,'*  passions  which,  though 
long  buried  by  the  ploughshare  of  time, 
are  yet  ever  ready  to  spring  up  dra- 
gon's teeth,  again  to  tear  and  agitate 
the  souL  Thmk  you  it  is  possible  for 
any  man  to  ponder  on  the  fears,  the 
Climes,  the  follies,  hopes,  passions, 
and  delights  which  have  stirred  his 
mortal  frame, — to  recal  the  dreams  of 
young  ambition,  and  compare  the  be- 
ing he  tniffht  have  been  with  the  thing 
he  isy — to  think  on  his  vanished  hopes, 
the  eariy  love  on  which  fortune  frown- 
ed, the  friendships  passed  away, — and 
yet  feel  no  burning  of  the  brain,  no 
shuddering  and  shrinking  of  the  heart  f 
Surely  he  who  can  whistle  down  the 
wind  this  painful  weakness  of  his  na- 
ture, and  gaze  calmly  on  the  broken 
links  of  the  manifold  chain  with  which 
humanity  is  bound  to  earth,  is  an  ano- 
maly, not  a  man ;  a  being  whom  we 
may  envy,  but  with  whom  we  can 
have  no  fellowship. 

Such  penalty,  my  dear  North,  I  feel 
to  be  attached  to  a  retrospect  of  my 
life,  especially  that  most  active  and 
spirit-stirring  part  of  it  connected  with 
all  the  promise  of  my  youth,  and  the 
not  less  transient  aspirations  of  my 
maturer  years.  But  even  this  is  not 
all.  If,  along  with  the  events  of  his 
past  life,  any  man  be  led  to  take  (what 
is  necessarily  connected  with  them)  a 
calm  survey  of  his  own  character  and 
motives,  he  must  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
all  sentiments  of  self-respect.  None,  I 
am  sure,  can  recal  ana  examine  his 
tiioughts  and  feelings,  the  motives 
even  of  his  most  approved  actions, 
without  a  vivid  and  humiliating  emo- 
tion of  contempt,  both  for  his  nature 


and  himself.  His  conduct  may  have 
been  without  stain,  but  how  often  has 
he  been  a  vlQain  in  hb  heart  ?  How 
often  has  he  dallied  with  dishonour, 
and  treasured  in  his  inmost  soul  the 
base  suggestions  of  profitable  in&my  ? 
Could  we,  by  intuition,  learn  the 
thoughts  of  even  the  best  and  purest 
of  men,  and  read  the  secret  prompt- 
ings of  his  spirit,  in  what  light  would 
he  appear  to  us  !  How  many  bright 
and  pleasing  delusions  would  vanish 
from  our  eyes !  At  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  heart,  Mr  Wilberforce  might 
plead  guilty  to  some  visionary  rape 
and  battery  ;  old  Coutts  to  having 
robbed  the  mail,  or  some  specula- 
tive  forgeiT  of  bank-bills ;  and  Mrs 
Hannah  ^lore  herself— chaste  as  un- 
sunned snow — ^might  be  convicted 
of  loose  and  immoral  dalliance  with 
some  brawny  comet  of  the  Life  Guards. 
Thb  scrutiny  of  secret  motives,  and 
contemplation  of  unborn  delinquen- 
cies, would  do  more  than  Luther 
ever  did  for  the  Reformation  of  Ca- 
tholicism; the  calendar  would  soon 
become  tolerably  clear  ;  not  a  few  in- 
terlopers of  doubtful  virtue  would  be 
found  to  have  increased  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  thirty  thousand  virgins ; 
the  holy  army  of  martyrs  might  at 
least  be  reduced  to  a  brigade;  and 
the  legion  of  saints  be  contracted  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  a  baker's  dozen. 
But  I  begin  to  wander. 

Entertaining  as  I  do  such  general 
views  of  human  nature,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  object  to  their  broad* 
est  application  to  myself.  I  have 
never  been  accused  of  a  dishonour- 
able action ;  I  have  done  wrong  to 
no  man  to  whom  I  was  not  always 
ready  to  afford  fitting  satisfaction. 
I  have  borne  a  share  in  seven  bat-* 
ties,  have  headed  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
fought  a  duel,  at  six  paces,  with  no- 
toriously the  best  pistol-shot  in  the 
army,  (which  cost  me  three  jaw^ 
teeth,  and  a  third  of  my  best  whisker,) 
and  on  these  occasions  there  was  de- 
tected no  hurried  tremor  of  the  voice, 
no  quailing  of  the  eye,  nor  quiver  of 
the  lip  ;  my  step  was  firm  and  regular, 
my  arm  steady  ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  own  I  am,  in  my  own  eyes, 
neither  a  man  of  pure  principle,  nor 
of  high  courage.  Calm  as  in  these 
tnring  circumstances  I  may  have  seem- 
ed, fear  sat  like  a  night-mare  on  my 
soul,  my  heart  trembled  like  a  wo- 
man's, and,  amid  the  agonies  of  the 
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mental  conflict,  I  knew  mjself  to  be 
brave,  onlj  because  I  wanted  courage 
to  be  a  coward.  No  man  fears  death 
more  than  I  do,  or  would  shrink  more 
sensitively  from  its  appalling  gripe. 
But  in  me  the  certainty  of  shame — 
of  being  cut  off  from  mj  feUow>men, 
a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point 
at— outweighed  in  terror  the  probabi- 
lity of  death.  Surely  to  choose  the 
least  of  two  evils,  one  of  which  is 
inevitable,  is  no  proof  of  courage ; 
more  than  this  I  have  never  done. 

You  will  say  this  verges  on  para- 
dox, but  I  cannot  think  so.  The  le- 
gitimate conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is,  not  that  he  is  the  brave  man 
who  runs  away,  and  the  coward  who 
fights,  because  both  equally  follow  the 
stronger  impulse.  The  brave  man 
does  not  fear  death  leas  than  the  cow- 
ard, but  he  fears  disgrace  more. 

I  have  been  more  prolix  about  these 
matters  than  they  require,  but  I  wish- 
ed you  not  to  think  .that  the  task  you 
impose  upon  me,  of  fiivouring  the 
public  with  an  account  of  my  ^  me- 
morabilia," was  attended  with  neither 
pain  nor  sacrifice  on  my  part,  and  also 
that  you  should  understand  the  spirit 
of  perfect  openness  and  sincerity  wtiich 
I  shall  bring  to  the  execution  of  it.  I 
shall  at  least  not  attempt  to  pass  my- 
self for  better  than  I  am,  and  if  I 
trade  in  base  metal,  no  man  shall  say 
that  I  palmed  it  on  him  for  gold.  Of 
autobiography,  (conmionly  so  called,) 
God  knows  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough.  Repetition  has  staled 
its  infinite  varieties,  and  from  Cum- 
berland and  Oolley  Gibber,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  we  have  been 
palled  with  all  the  incense  and  adula- 
tion which  vanity  is  ever  seeking  op- 
portunity to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  t>^- 
love.  Vanity,  in  various  modifications 
indeed,  but  still  vanity,  is  and  must 
be  the  ruling  principle  of  this  kind  of 
work.  Some  men  delight  to  show 
themselves  in  a  full-dress  holiday  suit, 
and  cooped  up  in  stays  and  a  stiff  cra- 
vat, others  dress  themselves  like  opera 
dancers  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  which 
they  wish  to  pass  #ff  upon  us  for  their 
skin.  Easily,  however,  as  such  de- 
ceptions are  detected,  they  are  proba- 
bly all  that,  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect. 

No  man  will  reveal  of  nimself  that 
which  he  knows  must  render  him  an 
object  of  disgust  or  aversion  to  his 
fellow-men.    When  he  approaches  the 


task,  oven  in  good  futh,  he  will  in- 
voluntarily  cast  his  def&cts  into  the 
shade,  or  endeavour  to  screen  them 
from  our  view.  Depend  on  it,  when 
''pimpled  Hazlitt'"  draws  hiB  own 
portrait,  he  manages  that  the  chief 
light  does  not  fi^  on  his  ''starry 
front,"  or  the  huge  carbuncle  on  hiiB 
nose,  and  vou  will  see  nothing  on  can- 
vass of  the  obtrusive  buck-tooth  by 
which  his  visage  is  disfigured.  So  it 
is  with  us  all.  Our  weakness  will  not 
let  us  exhibit  ourselves  as  Ood  made 
us,  our  vanity  is  ever  at  work  to  con- 
ceal our  mental  blotches  and  eruptions, 
to  erase  the  impression  of  the  seal 
which  nature  set  on  us,  and  soften 
down  into  dull  smoothness  and  mono- 
tony, those  marks  and  prominences 
on  which  our  very  idiosyncrasy  de- 
pends. 

But  what  a  man  has  not  courage 
to  say  openly  of  himself,  he  may  say 
in  the  person  of  another,  his  words 
may  be  uttered  by  other  lips,  and  his 
sentiments  transferred  to  another  bo- 
som ;  and  the  belief  that  this  was  done 
by  Lord  Byron  in  his  assimied  chi^ 
racter  of  Childe  Harold,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  vivid  and  overween- 
ing interest  with  which  that  vigorous 
creation  has  been  regarded  by  the 
world.  Even  in  the  trifling  Sketches 
which  I  am  about  to  attempt,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  but  consider  the  "  no- 
minis  umbra"  imder  which  I  abide,  a 
great  and  indispensable  advantage.  It 
is  a  mask  which  will  not  hide  the 
changes  of  the  countenance,  a  robe 
which  will  not  cover  the  working  of 
the  muscles,  or  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  say 
more.  If,  after  a  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration,  you  still  persist  in  think- 
ing your  work  can  derive  advantage 
from  any  communications  of  mine,  I 
will  not  re&ise  to  grant  the  act  of 
friendship  you  have  so  earnestly  de- 
manded. I  only  fear  you  will  accuse 
me  of  inordinate  vanity  in  saying  so 
much  where  so  little  was  required,  and 
furnishing  a  commentaiy  so  volumi- 
nous and  disproportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  text.  This  is,  at  best,  to  adopt 
the  exaggeration  of  the  Eastern  Oost^- 
monger,  who  proclaims  to  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  the  prophet — "  Figs." 
Ever  yours,  &c. 

SP£NCEB  MoGOfilDGE. 
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In  a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  in 
one  of  its  wildest  and  most  uncultiva- 
ted regions,  stands  a  solitary  cottage, 
which,  not  more  from  the  absolute 
dreariness  of  its  location,  than  from 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  its  architec- 
ture, can  har^j  £ul  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  any  wanderer  who  may  chance 
to  pass  tluit  way.  It  stands  all  alone 
upon  a  desolate  moor.  There  are  not 
even  the  varieties  occasioned  by  hill 
and  dale,  to  give  to  the  thing  the 
least  of  a  romantic  appearance ;  but, 
as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  all  is  one 
flat,  dreary  common,  so  perfectly  bare 
of  pasture  that  the  very  sheep  seem  to 
shun  it,  whilst  one  or  two  old  wither- 
ed firs  give  evidence  that  man  has,  at 
some  period  or  another,  endeavoured 
to  turn  it  to  use,  but  has  abandoned  the 
attempt,  because  he  found  it  fruitless. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  moor 
stands  the  cottage  above  alluded  to. 
Its  walls,  constructed  pfurtly  of  brick, 
partly  of  deals,  give  free  passage  to 
eveiy  blast,  let  it  blow  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  and  its  roof,  original- 
\y  tiled,  is  now  covered  over,  where  it 
is  covered  at  all,  in  some  parts  by 
natdies  of  miserable  thatch,  m  others 
py  boards  nailed  on,  by  an  unskilful 
hand,  to  the  rafters.  The  cottage  is 
two  stories  high,  and  presents  five 
windows,  besides  a  door  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  windows,  as  may  be  guess- 
ed, retain  but  few  fragments  of  glass 
within  the  frames,  the  deficiency  being 
supplied  by  old  hats,  rags,  jackets, 
and  rabbit-skins :  whilst  of  Uie  doors, 
the  front  or  main  one  hangs  by  a 
single  hinge,  and  that  behind  is  lis- 
tened to  the  sinister  lintel  by  no  few- 
er than  ^r^  latches  made  of  leather. 

Of  the  grounds  by  which  it  is  be- 
girt, a  few  words  wul  suffice  to  con^ 
vej  an  adequate  idea.  In  setting  out 
frtvm  the  Vicarage,  he  who  wishes  to 
reach  that  cottage  had  better  make,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  high-road. 
Having  traversed  that  for  a  while,  he 
will  observe  a  narrow  foot-path  on  the 
left  hand,  which,  after  descending  to 
the  bottom  of  a  glen,  and  rising  again 
to  the  summit  of  a  green  hill,  will 


bring  him  within  view  of  the  desolate 
tract  already  noticed,  and  will  conduct 
him  safely,  for  in  ^th  there  is  no 
pass  besides  itself  across  the  wild,  to 
the  hovel  in  question.  There  it  ends. 
It  stretches  nowhere  beyond  ;  indeed, 
it  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the 
tread  of  the  tenants  of  that  lonely  ha- 
bitation, as  they  have  gone  to  or  re- 
turned from  church  and  market ;  the 
scantiness  of  the  soil  has  doubtless 
given  a  £&cility  to  its  formation ;  for, 
in  truth,  were  any  human  being  to 
walk  twenty  times  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  any  given  spot  in  the  moor, 
he  would  leave  a  trace  of  his  journey 
behind  him,  which  whole  summers 
and  winters  would  hardly  suffice  to 
obliterate. 

Whilst  the  front  door  of  the  cottage 
opens  at  once  upon  the  heath,  a  cou^e 
of  roods  of  garaen-ground.  surround- 
ed by  a  broken  gorse-heoge  in  the 
rear,  give  proof  of  the  industiy  or  idle- 
ness of  its  tenants.  Through  the 
middle  of  this  plot  runs  a  straight 
walk,  ending  at  a  s^le,  or  immovable 
gate,  erected  in  the  lower  fence.  The 
articles  produced  are  such  only,  on 
each  side  of  that  walk,  as  require 
little  or  no  soil  to  bring  them  to  pei^ 
fection.  A  bed  of  potatoes,  some  rows 
of  cabbages  and  savoys,  two  apple- 
trees,  a  damson  and  a  boolus,  half  a 
dozen  gooseberry-bushes,  with  twice 
as  many  of  red-currant,  constitute  the 
sum  total  of  the  crop  ever  reared  upon 
it.  To  make  such  a  soil  produce  even 
these,  must,  I  apprehend,  have  requir- 
ed some  labour  ;  and  I  will  do  its  in- 
habitants the  justice  to  observe,  that, 
overgrown  as  it  is  now  with  nettles 
and  rank  weeds,  there  was  a  time 
when  labour  was  not  spared  upon  it. 

In  this  miserable  hovel  dwelt,  for 
many  years  previous  to  my  arrival 
in  tne  parish,  old  Simon  Lee,  the 
most  skilful  and  the  most  deters 
mined  poacher  in  all  the  county ; 
he  was  now  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-third  year,  whilst 
the  youngest  was  just  beginning  to 
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run  alone,  being  as  yet  afraid  to  trust 
itself  bejond   armVlength  from  the 
chiurs  or  tables,   or  any  other  sub- 
stance of  which   it   could  lay  hold. 
Simon  himself  was  turned  sixty.    He 
was  a  short  man,  measuring  not  more 
than  fiye  feet  five  inches  from  the 
sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.    His  make  was  spare,  but  bony 
and  muscular ;  his  face,  seamed  as  it 
was  by  exposure  to  weather,  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  good   expression  ;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  keen  black  eye  than  you 
will  often  observe  in  the  eye  of  an 
English  peasant.     Simon's  ordinary 
dr«»s,  wl^n  he  went  abroad,   was  a 
short  brown  gaberdine,  which  reach- 
ed barely  to  ms  knees,  a  pair  of  fus- 
tian trowsers,  hobnailed  shoes,  and 
thick  worsted  stoddngs.    His  hat  was 
made  of  straw,  and  manufactured  by 
his  own  hands ;  and  you  never  fiuled 
to  observe  a  piece  of  black  tape  or  rib- 
bon bound  round  it,  just  aoove  t^e 
brim.     Simon   was,  or  rather  would 
have  been,  but  for  his  determined  pre- 
dilection in  £ivour  of  the  primitive 
employment  of  the  chase,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  trust^worthy  labourers 
in  the  narish.    Set  him  to  what  you 
would,  he  never  fidled  to  do  you  jus- 
tice. I  haye  had  him,  again  and  again, 
to  dig  in  my  garden,  and  have  com- 
pared his  diligence  with  that  of  other 
men  who  bore  a  fairer  character,  and 
I  must  do  Simon  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  invariably  worked  harder 
for  his  day's  pay  than  any  individual 
among  them.     In  the  matter  6t  hen 
nesty,   again,  you  might   trust  him 
with  imt^d  gold.    Much  as  he  was 
disliked,  and  I  know  no  character  in  a 
country   place  more  universally  dis- 
liked than  a  poacher,  not  a  human 
being  laid  a  theft  or  a  robbery  to  his 
<:haxge ;  indeed,  he  was  so  well  thought 
of  in  that  respect,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common drcmnstance  for  the  persons 
who  blamed   him   most  severely,  to 
hire  him,  when  occasion  required,  to 
watch   their  orchards  or  hop-poles : 
For  Simon  was  well  known   to   fear 
neither  man  nor  devil.    He  really  and 
truly  was  one  of  the  few   persons, 
among  the  lower  orders,  whom  chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way,  whose  pro- 
pensity for  poaching  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  innate,  or  a  thing 
of  principle. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  men* 


tion  that  Simon  and  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  repeatedly,  and  that  he 
has  argued  in  &vour  of  his  occupation 
as  stoutly  and  openly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  law  in  existence  against  it. 
"Why,   you    know,  it  is   illegal,"  I 
would  say ;  "  and  you  must  Ukevdse 
know  that  it  is  little  better  than  steal- 
ing.   What  right  have  you  to  take  the 
h^tes  or  partridges  wmch   belong  to 
another  man  1"    "  Lord  bless  you,  sir," 
was  Simon's  invariable  reply,  "  if  you 
will  only  tell  me  to  whom  they  belong, 
I  promise  you  never  to  kill  another 
while  I  live."    "They  belong,"  said 
I,  "  to  those  upon  whose  lands  they 
feed.    Would  you  consider  it  right 
to  take  one  of  Sir  Harry  Oxendeer's 
sheep  or  turkeys ;  why  then  will  you 
take  his  hares   or  his  pheasants  1** 
"  As  to  the  matter  of  that,"  replied 
Simon,  ^  there  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  sheep  and  hiues.    Sheep  are 
bought  for  money,  they  remain  al- 
ways  upon  one  spot,  they  bear  the 
owner's  mark,  Uiey  are  articles  of  bar- 
ter and  sale,"  (I  profess  not  to  give 
my  friend's  exact  words,  only  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument,)  "  and  they 
have  always  been  such.    But  the  hare 
which  is  found  on  Sir  Harry's  grounds 
to-day,    may.be    found    on    Squire 
Deeds's  to-morrow,  and  mayhap  Sir 
Edward    Knatchbull's    the    day    af- 
ter;   now,  to   which  of  these  three 
gentlemen  can  the  hare  be  said  to  be- 
long ?    No,  sir.    Qod  made  the  wild 
bea^  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as  for  the 
rich.    I  will  never  so  far  forget  my- 
self as  to  plimder  any  man's  hen-roost, 
or  take  away  his  cattle ;  but  as  long 
as  these  old  arms  can  wield  a  gun,  and 
these  old  hands  can  set  a  snare,  I  will 
never  be  without  a  hare  or  a  pheasant, 
if  I  happen  to  want  it."    There  was 
no  arguing  against  a  man  who  would 
talk  thus ;  so  after  combating  the  point 
with  him  for  a  time,  I  finally  gave  it 
up. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that 
Simon  not  only  poached  himself^  but 
he  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
occupation.  The  Lees  were  notorious 
throughout  the  country.  Not  a  game- 
keeper roimd  but  knew  them ;  nor 
was  there  one  who  did  not,  in  some 
degree,  stand  in  awe  of  them.  It  was 
suspected,  too,  that  they  had  good 
friends  somewhere  behind  the  curtain  ; 
for  though  the  patriarch  had  been  con- 
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ricted  serend  times,  he  always  ma- 
naffed  to  paj  the  fine,  and,  except  once, 
had  neyer  suffered  imprisonment. 

I  deem  it  no  part  of  a  countiy  cier- 
ffyman's  duty  to  quarrel  with  one  of 
ms  parishioners  because  he  happens  to 
•et  the  game-laws  at  defiance.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  laws  that  exist  they  are 
in  themselves  the  least  defensible,  and 
they  lead  to  consequences  often  more 
serious  than  their  warmest  advocate 
would  willingly  anticipate.  But  with 
the  justice  or  ix\justice,  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  these  laws,  I  have  no  con- 
cern ;  th^re  they  are  upon  the  statute- 
book,  and,  like  all  other  laws,  they 
ought  to  be  observed.  Still  I  repeat,- 
that  a  clergyman  has  no  business  to 
quarrel  wiu  a  poor  man  who  tran^ 
gresses  in  this  point,  and  in  none  be- 
sides. For  my  own  share,  thouKh  I 
never  told  Simon  as  mudi,  I  could  not 
but  feel  a  kind  of  respect  for  him, 
such  as  I  never  felt  for  any  other  of 
the  fraternity,  because  he  not  onl^ 
deemed  it  imnecessary  to  deny  his 
poaching,  but  defended  it.  I  love  to 
see  men  act  upon  principle,  even  when 
the  rectitude  of  the  proceedings  may 
be  questionable. 

I  have  said  that  Simon  Lee  was  no 
&vourite  among  his  neighbours,  and 
the  only  cause  which  I  have  as  yet  as- 
signed for  the  &ct  is,  that  he  was  a 
poacher.  Doubtless  this  had  its  weight 
Bat  the  love  of  poaching  was,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  not  the  only 
disagreeable  humour  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.    There  exists  not  within 
the  compass  of  the  four  seas  a  prouder 
spirit  than  that  which  animated  the 
fofm  of  Simon  Lee.    He  never  would 
accept  a  favour  from  any  man ;  he 
would  not  crouch  or  bend  to  the  high- 
est lord  in  the  land.    Yet  Simon  was 
no  jacobin  ;  quite  the  reverse.    This 
was  the  genuine    stubbornness,    the 
hardy  independence,  which  was  wont 
to  render  an  English  peasant  more 
truly  noble  than  the  titled  slave  of 
France  or  Qermany,  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  of  late  years  yielded 
to  the  fashionable  agricultural  system, 
and  to  the  ruinous  and  demoralizing 
operations  of  the  poor  laws.     Simon 
wu  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  inhe- 
rited a  farm  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors ; 
who  loved  his  landlord,  as  the  clans- 
men of  the  Highlands  were  wont  to 
love  their  chie^  and  who  prided  him- 
self in  bringing  up  his  children  so  as 


that  they  should  earn  their  bread  in 
an  honest  way,  and  be  beholden  to  no 
human  being.  Simon,  being  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  his  fiither,  to  the  farm.  But  he 
had  hardly  taken  possession  when 
the  rage  for  large  &rms  began  to  show 
itself;  and  in  a  few  years  after,  he 
was  sent  adrift,  in  order  that  his  fields 
might  be  added  to  those  of  a  wealthy 
tenant,  who  undertook  to  cultivate 
them  better,  and  pay  some  two  shil- 
lings per  acre  more  to  the  landlord. 
Whether  the  new  tenant  kept  his  pro- 
mise in  the  first  of  these  stipulations 
may  be  doubted.  In  the  last  he  was 
very  punctual,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
rode  as  good  a  horse,  and  kept  as  good 
a  table,  as  his  landlord  himself. 

It  was  a  severe  wound  to  Simon^s 
proud  heart,  his  expulsion  from  his 
paternal  roof.  **  In  that  house,  sir," 
said  he  to*  me  one  day  when  we  talked 
of  the  circumstance,  "  in  that  house  I 
drew  my  first  breath,  and  I  hoped  to 
draw  my  last.  For  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  years  have  the  Lees  inhabited  it ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  his  ho- 
nour has  not  upon  all  his  luids  a  h^ 
milv  who  pay  their  rent  more  punc- 
tually than  we  did,  or  one  more  ready 
to  serve  him,  either  by  day  or  night. 
Well,  well,  the  landlord  cares  notmng 
for  the  tenant  now,  nor  the  tenant  for 
the  landlord;  it  was  not  so  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  re- 
monber  his  dismissal,  that  Simon 
seemed  for  a  time,  after  leaving  his 
little  fiurm,  like  one  who  had  lost  every- 
Uiinff  that  was  dear  to  him.  To  hire 
another  was  impossible,  for  small  farms 
were  not  to  be  had,  and  had  the  con- 
trary been  the  case,  it  was  more  than 
questioned  whether  he  could  have 
brought  himself  to  bestow  tJie  labour 
of  a  good  tenant  upon  an^  besides  the 
fields  which  he  persisted  m  calling  his 
own.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
took  the  cottage  on  the  moor,  as  much, 
it  was  said,  b^use  it  stooa  far  from 
neighbours,  as  on  any  other  account^ 
and  there  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  idleness,  till  his  little  stock  of 
money  was  expended,  and  he  felt  thai 
he  must  either  work  or  starve. 

Simon  had  married  before  the  tTiJ^ 
ritance  came  to  him ;  his  eldest  boy 
was  able  to  run  about  when  he  left  it. 
His  fifth  was  weaned,  when  at  length 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  exhaust* 
ed,  and  all  the  little  capital  swallowed 
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up,  he  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  out  for  a  master.  I* 
haye  always  been  at  a  loss  to  conceiye 
why  he  should  haye  applied  to  the 
yery  man  who  displaced  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  of  the  oUier  parishion- 
ers, but  so  it  was.  He  requested,  and 
obtained  permission  to  cultiyatc  as  a 
hind,  at  daily  wages,  those  yery  f&llows 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  so  long 
tilled  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from 
eyery  account,  no  man  could  be  more 
faithfiilly  seryed  than  his  employer, 
nor  any  lands  more  skilfully  manM^ea 
than  those  which  he  ploughed.  Was 
this  the  affection  of  a  rude  mind  to 
inanimate  objects,  or  what  was  it  f 

Time  passed,  and  Simon's  funily 
increased  upon  him,  year  after  year. 
Still  he  laboured  on ;  and  though  his 
wages  were  not,  perhaps,  competent 
to  support  a  wife  and  eight,  children 
in  comfort  (for  there  were  originally 
eight  of  them),  still  they  made  their 
wants  square  with  their  means,  and 
so  kept  aboye  the  world.  But  there  is 
no  struggling  against  sickness.  It 
pleased  Cfod  to  yisit  him  with  a  ma- 
ugnant  feyer,  of  which  eyery  indiyi- 
dual,  from  the  father  and  mother, 
down  to  the  in&nt  at  the  breast,  par- 
took, and  from  which  three  out  of  the 
number  neyer  recoyered.  Alas!  the 
rich  man  knows  not  what  the  poor 
man  suffers,  when  disease  takes  up 
its  abode  in  his  dwelling.  It  is  bad 
enough  if  his  children  be  attacked ; 
bad,  yery  bad,  because  eyen  then  there 
is  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  and  the  lit- 
tle comforts  to  procure  which  the  doc- 
tor may  recommend  as  necessary  to 
their  recoyeiy ;  but  when  he  himself 
falls  a  yictim  to  the  infection,  when 
the  arm  upon  which  all  depend  is  un- 
nenred  by  sickness,  and  the  limbs 
which  ought  to  proyide  food  for  half- 
a-dozen  hungry  mouths,  are  chained 
down  to  a  wretched  pallet — God  for- 
giye  the  rich  man  who  knows  of  this, 
and  leayes  a  funily  so  situated  to  its 
fisbte!  Such,  howeyer,  was  the  case 
with  Simon  Lee  and  his  household. 
For  a  full  fortnight  he  was  himself 
confined  to  bed.  His  wife  caught  the 
infection  from  him,  and  communicat- 
ed it  to  the  children.  The  little  mo- 
ney which  they  had  in  the  house  was 
soon  exhausted ;  they  liyed  for  a  while 
on  the  produce  of  their  garden ;  but 
at  lengtn  nature  rebelled,  and  Simon, 
after  many  a  struggle,  had  recourse  to 
the  parish.    I  shall  giye  the  particu- 


lars of  this  application  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the 
committee. 

"  We  were  sitting,"  said  my  in- 
formant, '^  as  usual,  of  a  Thursday 
eyening,  in  the  room  allotted  to  us  in 
the  work-house.  We  had  had  a  good 
many  applications,  for  the  typhus  was 
preyalent  at  the  time,  and  we  had  re- 
lieyed  seyeral,  when,  on  ringing  the 
bell  to  see  whether  any  more  were 
waiting,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  in  walked  Simon  Lee.  At 
first  w^  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so 
wasted  and  so  altered.  But  he  looked 
at  us  with  the  same  keen  glance  with 
which  he  used  to  regard  us  when  he 
was  one  of  our  number,  and  stood 
leaning  upon  his  stick  in  ulence.  Our 
oyerseer  at  that  time  was  Farmer 
Scratch,  a  man,  as  you  know  him,  not 
remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart, 
or  liberality  of  disposition.  ''  What 
want  you,  Simon  ?  said  he,  ''  surely 
you  cannot  be  in  need  of  relief  ?"  ^  I 
am  in  need,  though,"  said  Simon ;  '^  I 
would  not  haye  comeliere,  were  not  my 
family  starying."  "  We  haye  no  re- 
lief to  giye  you,*'  answered  the  oyer- 
seer ;  ''  you  ought  to  haye  taken  bet- 
ter care  of  your  money  when  you  had 
it.  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
come  here  like  a  common  pauper ;  you 
that  used  to  grant  relief,  and  not  to 
ask  it."  Simon's  blood  rushed  to  his 
eheeks  as  the  oyerseer  spoke.  He 
raised  himself  erect  upon  his  staff,  and 
looking  proudly  at  us,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  walked  away.  *■  This  is 
the  first  time  I  haye  asked  alms,'  cried 
he,  as  he  opened  the  door,  '  and  it 
shall  be  the  last.'  Simon  has  had 
sickness  in  his  family  repeatedly  since 
that  time.  I  haye  known  him  be  a  full 
fortnight  without  work,  yet  he  has 
neyer  come  to  the  parish  since." 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck  and  affect- 
ed by  this  stoiy,  so  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  discussing 
the  subject  of  it  with  Simon  himself. 
'^  It  is  all  qtiite  true,  sir,"  said  he. 
''  The  oyerseer  was  harsh,  and  I  was 
proud,  so  we  parted."  ''  And  how 
have  you  done  smce !"  asked  I.  "  Why, 
bad  enough  sometimes,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "but  poor  folks,  you  know,  sir, 
cannot  be  nice.  And  I  will  tell  you. 
It  neyer  entered  into  my  head  till  I 
was  on  my  way  home  fr*om  the  com- 
mittee, that  to  be  in  want  of  food, 
whilst  the  hares  were  eating  my  cab- 
bages eyery  night,  and  the  partridges 
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feeding  not  a  rod  from  my  door,  was 
no  very  wise  act.  I  poached,  as  you 
call  it,  to  feed  my  children.  I  have 
never  killed  game  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  whilst  there  is  a  head  of  it 
left,  and  I  am  able  to  catch  it,  they 
shall  not  be  beholden  to  the  parish  for 
a  meaL" 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  his- 
tory of  Simon  Lee,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
be^  detailed,  contains  a  lesson  well 
worth  the  attention  both  of  coimtry 
gentlemen  and  fanners.  Whilst  the 
old  system  of  land-letting  continued, 
and  every,  twenty  or  forty  acres  of 
ground  supported  an  honest  family, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  landlord 
received  a  less  sum  in  the  shape  of  crop 
or  yearly  rent,  and  that  the  yeomanry 
rooe  poorer  horses,  and  kept  poorer 
•tables,  than  they  do  at  present.  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  paupers 
to  be  relieved  by  their  parishes  then, 
came  not  up  to  one  fiftieth  part  of 
those  which  are  continually  seeking 
and  obtaining  parochial  relief  now ; 
and  if  the  increased  burthen  thereby 
imposed  upon  the  land  be  taken  into 


account,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
agriculturists  are  not  such  decided 
gainers  by  the  change  as  most  of  them 
imagine.  Besides  all  which,  it  must 
be  manifest  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
look  round  them,  and  minds  to  com- 
prehei^d  what  they  see,  that  with  the 
race  of  petty  farmers  has  expired  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  virtuous  classes 
of  society.  Their  houses  were  the 
nurseries  of  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  they  were  themselves  hospi- 
table to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
means,  and  almost  always  honest. 
They  were  really,  I  say  not  upon  prin- 
ciple, but  certainlv  upon  honourable 
prejudice,  attached  to  the  constitution 
m  church  and  state.  If,  then,  the 
country  have  suffered  in  its  moral 
chanu;ter  by  their  annihilation,  he 
must  be  a  very  short-sighted  politician 
indeed  who  imagines  that  the  injury 
thereby  inflicted  upon  society  can  be 
at  all  compensatea  by  any  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  agriculture,  or  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  produce  raised 
from  the  soil. 


Chap.  II. 


HATiiro  thus  made  my  reader  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  Simon 
Lee  and  his  family,  I  proceed  at  once 
to  detail  the  circumstances  which 
alone,  when  I  took  up  the  pen,  I  had 
intended  to  detail.  Simon  had  been 
an  inhabitant  of  his  cottage  on  the 
moor  upwards  of  twenty  years  before 
I  came  to  the  parish.  The  fits  of  sick- 
ness already  mnted  at  had  come  and 
gone  by  long  ago,  and  the  habits  con- 
sequent upon  them  were  all  entwined 
in  nis  very  nature,  so  as  that  nothing 
could  remove  them.  In  fact,  Simon 
had  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  any  of 
his  neighbours  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
for  his  misfortunes  were  all  forgotten. 
Whilst  his  poaching  propensity  conti- 
nuing in  full  vigour,  all  men  spoke  of 
him  with  abhorrence. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  country 
clergyman,  after  he  has  settled  him- 
self in  the  spot  where  his  duties  lie, 
is,  at  least  ought  to  be,  to  call  upon 
the  whole  of  his  parishioners,  rich  and 
poor;  and  to  make  himself  acquainted, 
as  well  as  he  can,  with  their  respective 
characters  and  circumstances.  In  ppo- 
secuting  these  inquiries,  he  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  ac- 
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cording  as  neighbours  chance  to  live 
on  good  or  bad  terms  with  one  an- 
other ;  for  it  very  seldom  happens,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  poorer  classes 
speak  of  their  acquaintances,  except 
from  the  dictates  of  prejudice,  either 
for  or  against  them.  Then  every  pru- 
dent man  will  hear  all  that  is  said, 
and  remember  it ;  but  he  will  use  it 
only  as  the  mariner  uses  his  log-book ; 
he  will  take  it  as  a  guide  in  the  mean- 
while, but  make  large  allowances  for 
the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  In 
the  case  of  Simon,  I  found  this  oau- 
tion  peculiarly  necessary.  To  whom- 
soever I  put  a  question  respecting  the 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage  on  the  moor, 
the  answer  was  invariably  the  same : — 
"  We  know  but  little  of  him,  sir,  for 
he  neighbours  with  no  one  ;  but  they 
say  he  is  a  desperate  fellow."  By  the 
farmers  again  I  was  told  of  his  extreme 
insolence,  whilst  Sir  Harry's  game- 
keeper, who  attended  my  church,  as- 
sured me  "  that  he  was  the  most 
troublesome  rascal  in  all  the  county." 
So,  thought  I,  here  is  a  pretty  sort  of 
a  person  with  whom  I  am  to  come  into 
contact.  But  I  remembered  the  les- 
son given  to  me  by  my  good  father, 
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and  under  the  idea  that  he  really  was 
a  yeiy  wretched  character,  I  resolved 
to  spare  no  lahour  to  effect  his  refor- 
mation. 

The  first  time  I  yisited  Simon  was 
in  the  month  of  October.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
man  himself,  I  delayed  my  stroll  till 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  hours  of  la- 
hour  were  passed  ;  then,  fully  antici- 
pating a  disagreeable  interview,  I  sal- 
lied forth.  Half  an  hour*s  walk 
brought  me  to  his  hovel.  I  confess 
that  the  external  appearance  of  it  by 
no  means  induced  me  to  doubt  the 
evil  rumours  communicated  from  so 
many  quarters  ;  but  appearances,  I 
recollected,  were  often  deceitful,  so  I 
determined  to  suspend  my  judgment 
till  better  grounds  should  be  given  for 
forming  it.  I  accordingly  knocked  at 
the  door ;  a  rough  voice  called  to  come 
in ;  I  pubhed  it  open,  and  entered. 
Let  me  describe  the  coup  cTceil  as  it 
then  fell  upon  me. 

Stepping  over  a  sort  of  oaken  ledge, 

rrhaps  tlu^e  or  four  inches  in  height, 
found  myself  in  a  large  apartment, 
the  floor  of  which  was  earthen,  and 
full  of  inequalities.  The  apartment 
in  question  occupied  the  better  part 
of  the  basement  of  the  house ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
lower  story,  except  a  scullery  and  coal- 
hole, partitioned  off  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities by  a  few  rotten  boards. 
There  was  no  want  of  light  here  ;  for 
though  the  better  part  of  each  win- 
dow was  stuffed,  as  1  have  already  de- 
scribed, there  being  two  casements, 
besides  a  door  on  one  side,  and  a  like 
number  on  the  other,  besides  various 
fissures  in  the  wall,  the  crevices  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  sun^s  rays  were 
greatly  more  abundant  than  may  usu- 
ally be  seen  in  the  English  poor  man^s 
dwelling.  The  room  was  low  in  the 
roof,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
walls,  originally  white-washed,  were 
of  a  dingy  brown  ;  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entered,  was  the  fire-place — a 
huge  orifice — in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  a  small  rusty  grate,  having  a 
few  sticks  burning  in  it,  and  a  pot 
boiling  above  them.  On  one  side  of 
this  grate,  and  within  the  cavity  of 
the  chimney  sat  Simon.  At  his  feet 
lay  a  lurcher,  a  spaniel,  and  two  rag- 
ged black  terriers;  and  he  himself 
was  busy  twisting  a  wire,  no  doubt 
for  some  useful  purpose.  His  wife 
(originally,  I  have  been  told,  a  pretty 


woman,  but  now  a  hard-&voured  slat- 
ternly dame)  leaned  over  the  pot,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  brushing  off  such  par- 
ticles of  a  handful  of  salt  as  adhercKl  to 
her  palm.  The  children,  one  apparently 
about  ^ve,  the  other  about  seven  years 
old,  were  rolling  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  in  a  state  but  few  degrees  remo- 
ved from  nudity  ;  whilst  a  taller  nrl, 
whose  age  I  should  guess  about  udr- 
teen,  dandled  an  in&nt  in  her  arms 
beside  an  opposite  window. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
room,  and  the  disposition  of  the  fEunily, 
when  I  entered.  With  respect  to  fujv 
niture,  I  observed  a  small  deal  table, 
four  chairs,  rush-bottomed  once  upon 
a  time,  but  now  greatly  in  need  of  re- 
pair, a  stool  or  two,  a  Uttle  arm-chair, 
with  a  hole  in  its  seat,  and  a  long 
bench  or  form.  But  there  were  other 
implements  to  be  seen  more  attractive 
than  these.  On  the  beam  which  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  was 
suspended  a  long  fowling-piece  ;  there 
were  cranks  near  it  for  two  others, 
but  at  present  they  were  empty.  A 
game-bag,  died  all  sorts  of  colours 
with  blood  and  grease,  hung  upon  a 
nail  in  the  wall  opposite  to  me  ;  be- 
side it  were  two  new-nets,  such  as 
fishermen  use  when  they  drag  drains 
or  narrow  streams ;  and  a  third,  of 
longer  dimensions,  fit  for  use  in  a  pond 
or  lake,  was  thrown  across  the  board- 
ing which  separated  the  apartment 
from  the  coal-hole.  Three  or  four 
shot-belts  dangled  over  the  fire-place ; 
whilst  several  pairs  of  strong  mud- 
boots,  leathern-gaiters,  hob-nailed 
shoes,  &c.  &c.,  were  scattered  at  ran- 
dom in  the  different  comers  of  the 
room. 

The  dogs,  whose  growling  had  been 
sufliciently  audible  even  previous  to 
my  knock  upon  the  door,  no  sooner 
eyed  me,  than  with  one  accord  they 
sprung  to  their  legs,  barking  angrily, 
and  showed  every  tooth  in  their  heads, 
as  if  prepared  to  pounce  upon  me.  They 
were,  however,  in  admirable  training. 
Simon  had  only  to  raise  his  finger, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  low  whistle, 
when  they  dropped  down,  as  if  they 
had  been  shot,  and  remained,  belly  to 
the  ground,  without  moving  limb  or 
tail,  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  I 
could  not  but  pity  the  unfortunate 
country  gentleman,  int>o  whose  pre- 
sence these  dogs,  with  their  master, 
should  make  their  way. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  from  the 
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demeanour  of  all  present,  that  Simon 
had  been  little  accustomed  to  receive 
fisits  from  the  minister  of  his  parish. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  appeared  utterly 
confounded  at  the  vision  which  now 
stood  before  them.  The  wire  which 
he  had  been  twisting  was  hastily  drop- 
ped ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  unco- 
rering  his  head,  stood  staring  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  spirit.  In  like  manner,  the 
housewife  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot 
which  she  occupied  when  I  raised 
the  latch ;  and  the  noise  of  the  veiy 
children  ceased,  as  if  by  magic.  I  had 
ictually  advanced  as  fur  as  the  chim- 
ney-corner before  my  parishioner 
recovered  himself,  or  found  tongue 
enough  to  request  that  I  would  be 
seated. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Simon  and  I  found  ourselves  mutually 
at  ease,  and  the  prejudices  under 
which  I  laboured  respecting  him  be- 
gan to  give  way.  He  was  civil,  with- 
out meanness ;  respectful,  without 
exhibiting  the  most  remote  approxi- 
mation to  cringing ;  and  honestly,  yet 
manfully,  professed  to  be  flattered  by 
the  mariu  of  attention  which  I  paid 
him.  **  Tou  are  the  first  minister 
that  ever  darkened  these  doors,**  said 
he ;  **  and  the  only  gentleman  that 
has  condescended  to  notice  old  Simon 
Lee,  since  he  became  poor  and  friend- 
less. I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  liked 
Tour  discourse  last  Sunday  much ; 
but,  thank  God,  want  nothing  from 
you  except  your  good-wiU.'* 

**  And  that  you  shall  have,  my 
friend,"  replied  I ;  «  but  they  tell  me, 
Smon,  that  you  do  not  lead  exactly 
the  sort  of  life  that  you  ought  to  lead. 
How  comes  it,  that  men's  tongues 
seem  so  free,  when  you  are  the  subject 
of  their  talk  r 

**  Indeed,  sir,**  replied  Simon,  "  that 
is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  no  favourite  here ;  and 
why  I  because  I  hate  gossiping;  be- 
cause I  fuDcy  myself  as  good  as  any  of 
them ;  because  I  sometimes  speak  my 
mind,  and  wiU  not  always  run  into 
the  mud  when  a  farmer  or  his  horse 
chances  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 
But  judge  for  yourself,  sir.  Try  me, 
and  if  you  find  me  a  thief  or  a  rogue, 
then  turn  your  back  upon  me.** 

''But  you  are  a  poacher,  Simon; 
and  poaching,  you  know,  is  against 
the  laws  of  your  country.** 

"  So  it  is,  sir,"  was  the  rej^y,  "  and 
I  tm  very  wrrj  ioi  it :  but  is  it  against 


the  law  of  the  Bible  ?  I  have  read 
that  book  through  more  than  once,, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  a  poor  man  is 
there  forbidden  to  kill  the  creatures 
which  (jk>d  has  made  wild,  and  given 
up  as  a  sort  of  common  possession  to 
all.  I  know  man*s  laws  are  against 
me,  and  I  have  felt  their  severity  be- 
fore now  ;  but  I  go  by  the  law  of  my 
Maker,  and  as  long  as  I  do  that,  I 
care  for  no  man.** 

"  But  Qod*s  laws  are  against  you 
also.  We  must  submit  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man,  for  the  Lord*s  sake ;  and 
to  the  gamo-laws  among  the  rest.** 

'*  So  I  have  been  told,**  answered 
Simon ;  "  yet  the  very  persons  who 
persecute  me  most  severely  for  occa- 
sionally killing  a  hare  or  a  pheasant, 
are  continually  violating  the  laws  in 
matters  quite  as  serious.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  magistrate  upon  the  bench 
against  whom  I  could  not  peach,  for 
purchasing  India  handkerchiefs  for 
himself,  and  French  gloves  and  stock- 
ings for  his  ladies.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  that,  not  I ;  I  see  no  reason 
why  all  these  things  should  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them;  only,  I 
say,  let  them  wash  their  own  hands 
clean  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land, 
before  they  are  so  severe  upon  a  poor 
man  like  myself,  if  he  catch  a  head  of 
game  now  and  then  to  fill  his  children*s 
bellies.  Besides,  if  they  had  left  me 
to  rear  these  young  ones  on  my  father*s 
farm,  they  never  would  have  found 
me  cross  them,  let  them  do  what  tl^y 
would.** 

The  conversation  being  continued 
in  this  strain  for  some  time,  and  no 
effect  produced  upon  the  poacher*s 
sentiments,  I  gradually  changed  the 
subject,  and  led  him  to  talk  of  other 
things,  such  as  I  deemed  most  likely 
to  betray  him  into  a  disclosure  of  his 
real  character  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  I  rose  to  quit  his  house, 
full  rather  of  compassion  than  of  any 
other  feeling.  I  was  conscious  that 
he  had  in  hun,  at  least  the  elements 
of  a  good  member  of  society ;  and  if 
these  were  somewhat  deranged  by  the 
preponderancy  of  an  illegal  habit,  I 
could  not,  in  my  own  mind,  avoid 
blaming  for  it,  not  only  the  proprietor 
of  his  little  farm,  who  had  so  rudely 
ejected  him  from  his  home,  but  the 
parishioners  at  large,  who  originally 
drove  him  to  it  by  the  needless  8ev^' 
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rity  of  their  manner,  when  want  and 
sickness  first  urged  him  to  apply  for 
relief.  I  learned  from  him,  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  son  had  any  regular 
emoloymcnt.  *'  People  are  afraid  of 
uSy  he  said,  *^  God  Knows  why ;  and 
yet,  sir,  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  will  deny,  that  both  Joe  and  I 
do  a  good  day's  work  when  we  can 
get  it,  and  that  we  arc  always  ready 
to  undertake  any  job  that  may  be  of- 
fered." I  was  at  the  time  in  want  of 
some  one  to  assist  me  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  about  the  vicarage,  and 
planting  the  church-yard ;  I  engaged 
Simon  on  the  moment,  and  I  never 
had  cause  to  repent  of  the  measure 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in 
my  service. 

I  have  said,  that  Simon's  eldest  son 
had  attained  his  twenty-third  year  at 
the  period  when  our  acquaintance  com- 
menced. He  was  a  well-grown,  power- 
ful youth;  not  handsome,  certainly, 
but  straight,  broad  shouldered,  full 
chested,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  high 
without  his  shoes.  It  was  not  often 
that  Joe  Lee  mixed  in  the  sports  of 
the  village  youths;  for,  brought  up 
as  he  had  been,  he  was  shy,  or,  as  the 
neighboiu*8  called  it,  proud,  like  his 
fiither ;  but  when  he  did  join  their 
meetings,  there  was  not  a  lad  among 
them  all  that  could  heave  the  bar, 
bowl,  bat,  or  run  against  him.  In 
wrestling,  too,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and 
as  to  shooting,  when  Shrove  Tuesday 
came  round,  Joe  saved  many  a  devot- 
e<yung-hill  cock,  by  challenging  his 
companions  to  shoot  at  penny-pieces, 
or  small  shingle  stones  thrown  into 
the  air.  Generally  speaking,  indeed, 
he  never  strove  at  any  game  without 
gaining  the  prize,  for  he  was  prudent 
enough  never  to  attempt  'anything 
of  wliich  he  had  not  some  previous 
knowledge. 

It  chauccd  that,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  interview  above  re- 
corded, the  young  men  of  the  pa- 
rish met,  as  their  custom  was,  on  a 
certain  holiday,  to  play  their  match 
at  cricket,  and  to  try  their  skill  in 
foot-ball,  i-acing,  ana  other  athletic 
8|>orts.  To  these  meetings,  by  the 
way,  I  never  failed  to  give  my  coun- 
tenance. For  the  moi*t  part  I  stood 
by  till  one  or  two  contests  came  to  a 
close;  and  by  thus  proving  to  them 
that  religion  is  no  enemy  to  mirth,  as 
long  as  it  exceeds  not  the  bounds  of 
moderation,   I   have   good   reasou  to 


believe  that  I  put  a  stop  to  many  ^ 
drunken  brawl.  Such  meetings,  a^ 
least,  I  was  assured,  had  invani^ly 
ended,  during  my  predecessor's  time, 
in  riot  and  intemperance  ;  in  mine,  I 
can  safely  say,  that  the  instances  were 
rare  indeed,  in  which  the  slightest 
deviation  from  strict  sobriety  and  good 
fellowship  occurred.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  however,  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  this  day  between  Joe  Lee  and 
another  person :  and  as  the  quarrel 
ended  not  where  it  began,  but  led  to 
very  serious  consequences,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  how  it  originated,  and 
to'  what  height  it  was  immediately 
canied. 

Our  Squire  had  lately  added  to  his 
establishment  a  new  game-keeper,  a 
blusteiing,  hot-headed  native  of  lork- 
shire.  This  person  having  been  worst- 
ed in  a  variety  of  games,  in  which  he 
appeared  to  consider  himself  an  adept, 
finally  challenged  any  man  upon  the 
common  to  shoot  with  him,  for  a 
wager,  at  a  number  of  sparrows  which 
he  had  brought  in  a  cage  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  challenge  was  accepted  by 
Joe.  The  number  of  birds  to  be  let 
loose  was  a  dozen  aside,  and  the  par- 
ties were  to  take  the  alternate  shots, 
whether  they  chanced  to  be  Mr  or 
cross.  Both  men  were  noted  as  ex- 
cellent marksmen — a  great  degree  of 
interest  was  accordingly  excited  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  those  present  vrished  well  to  Joe 
Lee,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of 
Kent,  and  not  a  Yorkshireman,  there 
were  not  wanting  numbers  who  back- 
ed the  keeper  to  the  customaiy  extent 
of  a  pint,  or  a  quart  of  ale.  The  pre- 
parations for  tne  match  were  soon 
made— the  umpires  took  their  sta- 
tions; and  a  trap  being  formed  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the 
sportsmen,  the  sparrows  were  remov- 
ed to  it  fr\>m  the  cage,  one  by  one. 

The  first  fire  fell  by  lot  to  Joe,  and 
it  was  successfiil ;  he  killed  his  bird. 
The  keeper  was  equally  fortunate 
when  his  turn  arrived.  Thus  thej 
went  on,  displaying  an  extraordinary 
precision  of  aim,  tiU  the  fifth  fire  came 
round ;  Joe's  took  effect ;  the  bird  at 
which  the  north-countiyman  shot, 
flew  off  untouched.  A  shout  was  of 
course  raised  by  Joe's  backers  ;  whilst 
those  of  his  opponent  were  proportion- 
ably  downcast.  It  soon  happened,  how> 
ever,  that  the  rivals  were  again  on  an 
equal  footing;  Joe  missing,  and  the 
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other  killing.  And  now  each  had  but 
a  single  charge  leserred ;  each,  too, 
had  missed  but  once  ;  consequently 
each  could  count  ten  dead  sparrows 
for  eleyen  shots.  This  fire  must  there- 
fore decide  the  match.  You  might 
hare  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  very 
grass,  when  the  trap  being  raised  the 
little  bird  rose  in  air,  and  Joe,  with 
one  leg  adranced  somewhat  before  the 
other,  followed  it  with  his  gun.  He 
fired.  The  sparrow  soared  up  for  a 
moment,  and  dropped  perfectly  dead, 
just  within  distance.  I  looked  at  the 
game-keeper  at  this  moment,  and  oh* 
serred  that  his  knees  trembled  ;  he 
was  flurried  beyond  measure,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  shot  flew 
harmlesa,  and  the  bird  escaped.  In- 
stantly the  shouts  of  the  Kentish  men 
rent  the  air,  and  I  quitted  them,  hay- 
ing seen  Joe,  whose  shyness  and  pride 
were  both  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
eleyated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  lusty  youths,  and  commencing  his 
triumphal  march  round  the  common. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I 
had  not  remained  amongst  them  a 
litde  longer ;  had  I  done  so,  in  all 
jnobability  matters  would  not  -haye 
taken  the  turn  the^  did. 

Chagrined  and  irritated  at  his  de- 
feat^ the  keeper  mixed  no  more  in  the 
amusements  of  the  day,  but  sitting 
down  in  a  booth,  swallowed  large  po- 
tations of  ale  and  spirits,  too  often 
the  resource  of  the  uneducated  classes 
against  the  pangs  of  disappointment 
or  sorrow.  As  the  liquor  began  to 
take  effect,  the  man  became  quarrel- 
some. He  accused  Joe,  who  haying 
successfnUy  finished  a  foot  race,  rest- 
ed upon  a  bench  near,  with  foul  play. 
He  insisted  that  the  eleyenth  bird  fell 
out  of  bounds ;  and  being  corrected  in 
that  particular  by  a  reference  to  his  own 
umpire,  he  changed  his  mode  of  attack 
for  another  annoyance.  The  poach- 
ing propensity  of  Joe's  &ther,  his 
pride,  ami  his  poverty,  were  thrown  in 
the  son's  teeth.  Joe  bore  it ;  not  with- 
out a  struggle — but  he  did  bear  it. 
Encouraged,  probably,  by  the  calm- 


ness of  his  rival,  the  keeper  next  be- 
nm  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  Joe's  dog. 
One  of  the  ragged  terriers  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  belonged,  it  ap- 
peared, to  Joe,  and  it  seldom  left  his 
heel,  let  him  go  where  he  would.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  lay  beneath  the 
form  on  which  its  master  sat,  perfect- 
ly ouiet  and  inofiensive.  "It  is  a 
d — a  shame  that  such  fellows  as  you 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  dogs,"  said 
the  surly  keeper,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  violent  kick  to  the  unoffending 
animal  "  If  I  was  master,  I  would 
have  them  all  shot ;  and  by  G —  the 
first  time  I  see  that  brute  self-hunt- 
ing on  our  land,  he  shall  have  the  con- 
tents of  this  piece  in  his  stomach." 
StiU  Joe  kept  his  temper,  and  parried 
the  attack  the  best  way  he  could ;  but 
his  blood  was  boiling,  and  it  only 
wanted  a  little  more  provocation  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue.    ^'Will  you 

wrestle  a  fall,  you 1"  cried  the 

keeper,  rising  and  throwing  of  his 
jacket.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  ex- 
claimed Joe ;  "and  don't  spare  me,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  don't  mean  to  spare 
you."  To  it  they  went ;  and  after  a 
few  severe  tugs  the  keeper  was  thrown 
heavily.  He  rose  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  complained  grievously 
of  his  head  ;  sta^^red,  and  fell  again 
to  the  ground,  unmediately  some  of 
the  lads  ran  to  his  assistance ;  he  was 
black  in  the  face.  They  undid  his 
neckcloth,  threw  water  upon  him, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  limbs 
quivered  convulsively,  his  eyes  open- 
ed and  shut  once  or  twice,  a  gasp,  a 
rattle  in  his  throat,  and  he  was  a 
corpse  !  A  quitntity  of  blood  pushing 
from  his  nose  and  mouth,  gave  evi- 
dence of  some  severe  intemiu  injury  ; 
whilst  the  only  word  uttered  by  Jiim- 
self,  namely,  "My  head,  my  head," 
seemed  to  imply,  that  a  concussion  of 
the  brain  had  occasioned  it.  Let  the 
injury,  however,  be  where  it  might,  it 
was  a  fifttal  one ;  for  when  the  me- 
dical assistance  arrived,  which  was 
promptly  sent  for,  life  was  wholly  ex- 
tinct. 


Chap.  III. 


As  may  readily  be  imagined,  a  ter- 
mination so  awfid  to  sports,  begun, 
and  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  produced  no  trifling 
sensation  among  those  who  witnessed 


it.  The  question  most  keenly  agita- 
ted vras,  how  were  they  to  dispose  of 
the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  ?  That  he  wilUngly  killed  his 
antagonist  not  one  among  them  sup- 
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posed ;  but  there  is  a  propensity  in 
human  nature  to  regard  the  shc^der 
of  man*s  blood,  whether  bj  accident 
or  design,  with  abhorrence.  He  who 
but  a  minute  ago  was  a  fATourite  with 
all  the  bystanders,  became  now  an  ob* 
ject  of  loathing  to  the  majority.  Whilst 
a  few  Toices,  therefore,  called  aloud  to 
let  the  poor  fellow  go,  hundreds  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  detained.  As  to  Joe  himself  he 
neyer  attempted  to  escape.  Whilst 
the  fate  of  the  fallen  wrestler  was  in 
doubt,— or  rather  as  long  as  his  hurts 
were  considered  in  no  degree  to  en- 
danger his  life,  Joe  kept  aloof  from 
him,  and  probably  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  extent  of  the  chastisement 
which  he  had  inflicted  ;  but  when  a 
cry  was  raised,  ^  the  keeper  is  dead,** 
there  was  not  an  individual  in  the 
throng  who  appeared  more  anxious  to 
fiilsify  the  rumour,  by  bestowing  upon 
its  object  every  attention  in  his  power. 
Dead,  however,  the  keeper  was  ;  and 
Joe  readily  gave  himself  up  to  the 
parish  constable,  until  the  issue  of 
the  coroner*s  inquest  should  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  still  re- 
maining, no  time  was  lost  in  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  for  the  coroner ;  and 
as  the  office  for  this  part  of  the  county 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  filled  by  a 
Folkestone  attorney,  that  gentleman 
speedily  arrived.  A  jury  was  sum- 
moned, witnesses  examined,  and  the 
body  viewed  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death  would  have  been  returned,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  speech  delivered 
by  Joe  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  match — *^  Do  not  spare  me,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  spare 
you."  This  sounded  very  like  malice 
prepense  ;  and  the  &ct,  that  the  par- 
ties were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of 
hostility  towards  one  another,  furnish- 
ed strong  ground  of  suspicion  that,  if 
there  existed  no  design  on  either  side 
positively  to  take  away  life,  still  each 
was  resolved  to  inflict  upon  the  other 
as  severe  a  bodily  punishment  as  it  was 
possible  to  inflict.  '^  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen,**  said  the  co- 
roner, ''  I  see  not  how  we  can  sufier 
this  matter  to  end  here.  You  must 
return  a  verdict  either  of  murder  or 
manslau^ter,  which  you  think  pro- 
per. My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter will  suit  best  with  the  state  of  the 
present  afiisur.**    It  is  said  that  the  co- 


roner was  the  identical  attorney  who 
had  conducted  all  the  prosecutions  hi- 
therto carried  on  against  the  Lees. 
Whether  his  judgment  was  warped  by 
prejudice,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  £he  landed 
aristocracy  by  involving  one  member 
of  a  detested  family  m  trouble,  or 
whether  he  acted,  as  charity  would 
dictate,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  I  cannot  tell.  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  verdict  was  returned  ac- 
cording to  his  recommendation,  and, 
under  the  coroner*B  warrant,  Joe  Lee 
was  removed  to  jaiL 

It  is  needless  to  describe  with  mi- 
nuteness the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  young  man*s  imprisonment 
and  trial.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  misfortune  in  which 
their  son  was  involved  gave  to  Simon 
and  his  wife  the  deepest  concern ; 
more  especiaUy  as  they  dreaded  a  de- 
gree of  mterference  from  certain  high 
quarters,  which  they  ccmsidered  capa- 
ble of  carrying  all  before  it,  even  to 
the  conviction  of  an  accused  person,  in 
defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  hii 
innocence.  Simon  and  his  wife,  how- 
ever, only  fell,  in  this  respect,  into  the 
double  error  which  frequently  poa- 
sesses  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country.  They  groundlessly  ima- 
gined, first,  that  their  betters  would 
desire  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice, 
for  the  sake  of  furthering  a  selfish  pur- 
pose— a  crime  of  which  some  no  doubt 
may  be  guilty,  but  from  which  the 
aristocracy  of  England  are,  as  a  body, 
entirely  free ;  and,  secondly,  they  er- 
roneously conceive,  that  wealth  and 
rank  are  able  to  overwhelm  innocence 
and  poverty — a  calamity  from  which 
our  glorious  constitution  effectually 
guards  us  all.  Had  Joe  Lee  been  ar- 
raigned before  a  bench  of  county  magi- 
strates, it  is  just  possible  that  his  gene- 
ral character  might  have  told  againit 
him ;  but  he  was  given  over  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  judgment  of 
twelve  plain  Englishmen,  in  whoso 
eyes  there  reaUy  are  some  crimes  more 
heinous  than  that  of  killing  game  with- 
out qualification,  licence,  or  permis- 
sion. Nor  did  the  jury  which  tried  his 
case  disappoint' mv  expectation.  In 
spite  of  the  formidable  sentence  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the 
coroner,  rendered  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter inevitable,  Jo^Lee  was  fiiUy 
acquitted ;  and  he  returned  home,  after 
a  sojourn  of  a  week  or  two  at  Maid- 
stone,  to  follow  his  former  occupations. 
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If  the  Loes  had  formerly  been  ob- 
jects of  general  dialike,  they  now  be- 
came 80  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree. 
The  game-keepers  on  all  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  entered  into  dose  al- 
liance with  the  tenantry,  for  the  pro- 
tection, as  it  was  said,  of  their  mas- 
ters' property,  but  more  justly,  I  be- 
liere,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
comnde.  The  fiurmers,  again,  resol- 
red  to  give  neither  work  nor  relief  to 
characters  so  desperate ;  and  the  yer^ 
labouring  classes  shunned  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  polluted  creatures,  and 
a  deadly  infection  rode  upon  their 
breaths.  8imon  and  his  family  were 
not  unaware  of  this.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect, not  of  softening  or  reclaiming, 
bat  of  rendering  them  more  ruthless 
than  ever  ;  and  it  was  now  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  both  fa- 
ther and  son  were  resolyed  to  follow 
their  yocaiion  at  all  hazards  ;  whilst 
strong,  and  eyen  armed  parties,  were 
ni^tiy  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  them.  It  was  m  yain 
that  I  sought  to  reason  with  either 
party.  The  world  would  not  giye 
way  to  an  indiyidual ;  that  indiyidual 
would  not  giye  way  to  the  world  :  in- 
deed, I  soon  found  that,  by  attempting 
to  make  things  better,  I  only  made 
them  worse,  and  weak^ied  my  influ- 
ence oyer  each  of  the  contending  fituy 
tions.  Blatters  at  length  attained  to 
such  a  crisis,  that  I  anxiously  desired 
to  hear  of  Simon's  capture  and  con- 
Tiction ;  for  I  had  little  doubt  that  the 
latter  eyent  would  be  followed  by  his 
banishment  from  the  country  ;  and  I 
was  quite  sure,  that  nothing  short  of 
his  remoyal  would  preyent  some  act  of 
desperate  yiolence  from  being  sooner 
or  later  committed.  A  single  month 
had  barely  elapsed  from  the  return  of 
Joe  out  of  prison,  when,  on  wandering 
to  Simon's  cottage  one  morning,  with 
the  yiew  of  making  a  last  effort  to  re- 
claim him,  I  found  that  my  worst  fears 
bad  been  realized. 

Haying  knocked  at  the  door  seyeral 
times  without  receiying  any  answer,  I 
raised  the  latch,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering.  Instead  of  the  loud  bark- 
ing which  usually  gaye  notice  of  the 
watchfiilness  of  Simon's  four-footed 
companions,  a  sort  of  broken  growl, 
something  between  the  sound  of  a 
baik  and  a  howl,  alone  caught  my 
ear.  It  was  acoompanied  with  a  wail- 
ing noise — the  noise  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing ;  but,  except  from  these  noises, 
there  was  no  intimation  that  the  house 


was  inhabited.  I  stepped  in.  There  sat 
Simon  in  his  old  comer,  with  his  head 
bent  down,  and  arms  crossed  upon  his 
bosom ;  of  his  dogs,  only  one  was  near 
him,  the  identical  black  terrier  which 
usuaUy  accompanied  his  son ;  and  it 
lay  upon  the  ground,  with  its  tongue 
hangmg  out,  and  its  limbs  at  fiill 
stretch,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Simon  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  notice  me.  The  wounded  dog. 
howeyer,  for  on  a  nearer  inspection  I 
saw  a  desperate  wound  in  its  flank, 
made  an  enbrt  to  raise  its  head,  ana 
repeated  the  melancholy  growl  which 
it  had  giyen  when  I  first  stepped  across 
the  thireshold  ;  but  the  head  dropped 
again  to  the  earth,  and  the  sound  cea- 
sed. Still  Simon  took  no  notice.  I 
went  up  to  him,  placed  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  caDed  him  by  his 
name  ;  he  looked  up,  and  in  my  life  I 
neyer  beheld  such  expression  in  the 
human  countenance.  Agony,  grief, 
rage,  and  despair,  were  fJl  depicted 
there.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his 
cheeks  pale  as  ashes  ;  there  was  blood 
upon  his  garments,  and  his  whole 
form  was  defiled  ^th  mud.  With- 
out apparently  knowing  what  he  was 
about,  he  sprung  to  his  feet.  In  a 
moment  the  butt-end  of  a  gun  was 
brandished  oyer  me ;  and,  had  I  not 
ouickly  stepped  back,  it  would  haye 
oashea  my  skull  to  pieces.  As  it  was, 
the  blow  falling  upon  the  imfortu- 
nate  dog,  put  an  end  at  once  to  its 
agonies. 

''  Simon,"  said  I,  *^  what  means 
this)  Why  lift  your  hand  against 
me  ?'*  The  unhappy  man  stared  at 
me  for  a  moment ;  the  sayage  expres- 
sion gradually  departed  from  his  fece, 
and,  foiling  down  again  upon  his  seat, 
he  burst  into  tears.  I  know  no  spec- 
tacle more  harrowing  than  that  of  an 
old  man  when  he  is  weeping.  The 
grief  must  be  deep-seated  indeed, 
which  wrings  salt  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  such  a  man  as  Simon  Lee  ;  and  I 
accordingly  trembled  when  I  again 
requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  behayiour  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  unlike  that  which  I  usu- 
ally met  at  his  hands. 

^*I  thought  you  had  been  one  of 
the  blood-hounds,  sir,"  cried  he  ;  '^  I 
thought  you  had  tracked  us  to  our 
yery  home  ;  but  go  up  stairs,  go  and 
you  will  see,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 
I  went  up  accordingly,  and  beheld, 
upon  a  miserable  pallet,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  stoutest  wrestler,  the 
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fastest  runner,  and  the  best  shot  in 
the  parish.  His  mother  was  standing 
near  him,  wringing  her  hands  in  piti- 
able agony ;  ms  little  brothers  and 
sisters  were  clustered  round  him,  and 
joining,  some  of  them  scarce  knew 
why,  in  the  lamentations  of  the  pa- 
rent. I  was  much  affected.  ''How 
has  this  happened  ?**  asked  I,  hardly 
able  to  articulate.  "Oh,  my  boy! 
my  boy  !'*  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mo- 
ther, "  my  first  bom,  and  the  dearest 
of  my  children,  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Was  it  for  this  end  that  I  reared  you 
with  so  much  care,  that  you  should 
die  by  the  hands  of  common  murder- 
ers?  Look  here,"  cried  she,  at  the 
same  time  rolling  down  the  bed- 
clothes, "  look  what  they  have  done.** 
I  did  look,  and  beheld  a  wide  wound 
upon  the  left  breast  of  the  corpse,  as 
if  a  whole  charge  of  slugs,  or  swan- 
shot,  had  entered  The  left  arm,  too, 
I  saw  was  broken  ;  it  was  a  horrible 
spectacle.  I  covered  it  up  again.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  a  rencounter 
had  taken  place,  during  the  preceding 
night,  between  some  of  the  keepers 
and  Simon  and  his  son ;  and  that  it 
had  ended  fataUy,  the  proof  was  now 
before  me.  I  could  not,  however,  in- 
quire into  particulars  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  the  parents  were  too  much 
overcome  by  the  fate  of  their  child  to 
repeat  them  ;  but  I  learned  them  soon 
after.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

About  ten  o*clock  on  the  preceding 
night,  the  moon  being  in  her  first 
quarter,  Simon  and  his  son,  each  arm- 
ed  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  attended 
by  their  dogs,  set  out^  according  to 
custom,  in  quest  of  game.  As  they 
had  placed  several  snares  in  the  woods 
of  Penne  in  the  course  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  morning,  they  directed  their 
steps  thither  ;  not  only  because  they 
were  tolerably  sure  of  filling  their 
bag  in  a  moderate  space  x)f  time,  but 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  wires  had  availed  them. 
The  distance  was  considerable.  They 
walked  seven  good  miles  before  they 
reached  their  ground,  consequently 
midnight  was  hard  at  hand  when 
they  began  to  penetrate  the  preserves. 
Their  object  being  to  obtain  as  many 
head  of  game,  and  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  had  taken  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  brimstone 
matches,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking 
such  pheasants  as  they  might  happen 
to  see  at*roost  upon  the  boughs.  They 
had  succeeded  in  bagging  a  brace  with- 


out the  necessity  of  firing,  when  the 
dogs  starting  a  couple  of  hares,  both 
father  and  son  discharged  their  pieces 
almost  at  the  same  moment.    All  this 
occurred  close  to  a  particular  comer 
of  the  wood  where  they  had  placed  no 
fewer  than  three  wires,  at  short  dis- 
tances from  one  another.    No  doubt 
the  wires  had  been  observed  ;  and  the ' 
keepers,  rightly  judging  that  those 
who  set  them  would  return  at  night 
to  take  away  their  spoil,  laid  them- 
selves up  in  ambush  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity.      The  report  of  fire- 
arms drew  them  instantly  to  the  spot ; 
neither  Simon  nor  Joe  considered  it  at 
all  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  es- 
cape, if  they  could  ;  so,  seeing  three 
men  advancing  towards  them,  they 
took  to  their  heels.    The  keepers  fol- 
lowed.   Joe  might  have  escaped  with 
ease  ;  but  his  &ther,  grown  stiff  br 
years,  was  unable  to  keep  up  wim 
him.    The  pursuers  gained  upon  him 
rapidly.     "  Run,  Joe  ;  ran,  my  boy," 
cned  the  old  man  ;  "  never  mind  me. 
Remember  your  mother  and  sisters ; 
run,  and  take  care  of  them.** — ^"  That 
I  will  not,  fiftther,*'    answered  Joe ; 
"  where  you  are,  I  am  ;  let  them  come 
on.**    Old  Simon  was  by  this  time 
pretty  well  spent  with  running.    He 
stopped  to  breathe  :  Joe  stopped  also. 
He  endeavoured  to  load  his  gun,  but 
had  only  time  to  ram  home  the  pow- 
der, when  the    assailants   came  up. 
One  of  them  made  a  blow  at  the  old 
man's  head  with  a  bludgeon,  which, 
had  it  taken  effect,  would  fa^ve  put 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  art ; 
but  Joe  caught  it  ere  it  fell.    His  left 
arm  received  it,  and  was  broken.    Still 
the  right  remained  to  him,  and  with 
a  single  stroke  from  the  butt  of  his  gun 
he  laid  the  fellow  fiat  upon  the  earth. 
A  desperate  stmggle  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  remaining  keepers  and 
the  poachers.    Though  powerless  of 
one  hand,  Joe  was  still  a  match  for 
most  men ;  and  Simon,  having  reco- 
vered his  breath,  fought  as  if  only 
half  the  load  of  years  had  been  upon 
his  back.    The  keepers  gave  ground. 
The  sole  object  of  the  Lees  b^g  es- 
cape, they  abstained  from  pursuing 
them,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
for  the  high  road,  and  along  it  ton- 
wards  their  home.    But  they  were  not 
permitted  to  go    unmolested.       The 
keepers  followed.     By  way  of  check- 
ing their  farther  advance,  Joe  unfor- 
tunately turned  round  and  levelled 
his  piece.     He  had  hardly  done  so. 
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when  one  of  the  pursuers  fired,  and 
his  gun  being  loaded  for  the  purpose 
with  back-shot,  its    contents    noade 
their  way  through  the  young  man's 
clothing,  and  entered  his  chest.    The 
wound  was  not,  however,  immediate- 
ly &taL    ^  I  am  hurt,  father,"  cried 
he ;  "  fly,  and  leave  me  to  my  fie^te." 
Another  shot  was  fired  while  he  was 
yet  speaking,  which  took  effect  upon 
the  only  dog  Uiat  stuck  to  them.    Wild 
with  rage,  <3d  8imon  would  have  load- 
ed hii  gun,  and  revenged  his  son  or 
perished,  had  not  the  latter  assured 
him  that  he  was  still  able  to  pooeed. 
By  darling  down  a  deep  ravme  they 
managed  to  evade  the  keepers ;  and 
then  taking  the  most  unnreqmented 
ways,  they  made  for  the  moor.    But 
just  as  the  light  in  their  cottage  win- 
dow becauM  discernible,  Joe's  strength 
forsook  him  ;  he  reeled  and  fell ;  nor 
was  it  without  much  waste  of  time, 
and  almost   sup^-human    exertions, 
that  the  old  man  continued  to  drag, 
rather  than  carry  him  home.     Poor 
Joe  never  spoke  after.    He  was  laid 
upon  his  bed  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  about  half  an  hour  before  oay- 
break  breathed  his  last. 

Such  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  events 
Utat  brought  about  the  melancholy 
scene  to  which  I  was  now  a  witness. 
From  it  I  learned,  that  the  blood  upon 
Simon's  gaberdine  was  his  son's.  The 
state  of  frantic  sorrow,  too,  in  which 
I  found  him,  was  sufficiently  explain- 
ed, at  well  as  the  impulse  which  drove 
him  to  raise  a  murderous  arm  against 
any  in^nder ;  and  though  I  could 
not  acquit  this  old  man  of  blame, 
though,  indeed,  I  felt  that  Uie  death 
of  Joe  was  entirely  owing  to  his  law- 
less proceedings,  I  could  not  but  pity 
him  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  I  con- 
demned him.  I  did  my  best  to  com- 
fort both  him  and  the  lad's  mother ; 
but  my  words  fell  upon  inattentive 
tars,  and  I  departed,  much  troubled 
in  my  own  mind,  and  without  having 
the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I  had 
in  any  degree  lightened  the  troubles 
of  others. 

The  affikir,  fatal  as  it  was,  nev^ 
came  before  a  court  of  justice.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  Si- 
mon, had  he  been  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  his  interests,  to  stir  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  he  could  not  bring  his  charge 
heme  to  any  definite  person,  and  the 
vefj  attempt  so  to  do  must  have  in- 
volved him  in  additional  trouble.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  Simon  was  ne- 
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ver,  from  the  hour  of  his  son's  death, 
in  a  fit  state  to  conduct  any  business, 
or  even  to  take  care  of  himself.    His 
stubborn  temper,  if  it  could  not  bend,  * 
was  at  length  broken.    All  his  mis- 
fortunes, r^  and  imaginary,  seemed 
to  press  upon  his  mind  with  double 
violence,  now   that  the  child  of  his 
pide  was  taken  away  from  him.    I 
have  myself  seen  him  weep,  at  times, 
like  a  woman.    Long  after  his  wife 
had  regained  her  composure,  Simon 
was  inconsolable  ;  and  the  ravages 
made  by  sorrow  upon  his  health  and 
frame  were  many  degrees  more  visible 
and  more  serious,  than  those  which 
threescore  and  three  winters  had  ef- 
fected.   Simon  was  an  altered  man. 
The  gun  and  the  net  were  laid  aside, 
but  the  spade  and  the  hoe  took  not 
their  place.    At  first  he  was  deemed 
lazy ;  the  parish  refused  to  assist  him ; 
he  was  cited  before  the  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  jail.    Having  re- 
nmined  there  till  the  period  of  his 
sentence  expired,  he  was  again  set  at 
liberty.    But  of  his  liberty  he  made 
no  good  use.    His  very  wife  now  com- 
plained of  him.     He  would  sit,  she 
said,  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  folded 
arms,  staring  into  the  fire.    He  seldom 
spoke  either  to  her  or  her  young  ones ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  incoherentiy 
and  wildly.    At  length  he  was  miss- 
ing.   He  wandered  forth  one  morning, 
unshod  and    bare-headed.      In  this 
plight  he  was  seen  to  pass  through 
the  church-yard,  resting  for  a  minute 
or  two  on  Joe's  grave.     But  what 
became  of  him  after  no  one  can  tell. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again.      By 
some  it  was  surmised,  that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  crazed  brain,  he  had 
wandered  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
country ;   and  hence  that,  sooner  or 
later,  tidings  of  him  would  certainly 
arrive.    By  others  it  was  insinuated, 
that  he  must  have  either  thrown  him- 
self from  the  clif&  into  the  sea,  or 
fallen  over  and  been  destroyed.    That 
the  first  report  was  groundless,  an 
absence  of  five  years,  during  which  no 
intelligence  of  his  destiny  hs^  reached 
his  fittmily,  furnishes    ample  groimd 
for  belief ;  whether  either  of  the  lat- 
ter surmises  be  correct,  I  am  ignorant. 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  he  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  these  quar- 
ters since  the  morning  above  alluded 
to  ;  and  that  his  wife,  and  four  sur- 
viving children,  are  now  wholly  sup- 
ported from  the  poor's-rates. 
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London^  18 — 
Well  !  here  I  am,  once  more,  in 
London.  Ton  saw  my  name  among 
the  ** arrivals." — "Charles  Edwards, 
Esq.  from  a  tour  !'*  They  would  have 
said  as  much,  although  I  had  come 
from  Botany  Bay,  so  that  I  drove  to 

P *B  Hotel  with  four  horses  ;  and 

I  won't  be  positive  as  to  the  fact  of 
comine  back — ^but  I  should  not  be  the 
first  who  had  set  out  from  that  house 
for  such  a  destination. 

I  staid  one  evening  at  Clifton,  and 
posted  from  Bath  upwards — ^the  world 
certainly  canoot  match  such  travel- 
ling, for  people  who  are  in  haste.  Mar- 
ry !  the  same  circumstances — (every- 
thing shows  as  new  to  me  here  as  if  I 
were  an  Esquimaux,  or  a  Kamschat- 
can  bom,  instead  of  an  Englishman) — 
but  the  same  circumstances  wmch 
combine  to  fiimish  the  power  for  this 
rapid  locomotion,  make  its  adoption, 
now  they  exist,  pretty  nearly  compul- 
sory. Farewell  to  the  last  incarnation 
of  the  eccentric,  and  adventurous — the 
scenes  that  inspired  SmoUet,  and  Far- 
quhar,  and  Fielding.  It  would  be 
heavy  work  now  to  ride  through  Eng- 
land on  horseback — ^putting  up,  every 
twelve  hours,  for  the  night,  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  stage  or  journey ; 
and  without  even  the  cheoice  of  a  sword 
drawn  at  the  inn  where  you  stopped, 
or  a  scuffle  with  a  highwayman  (or 
a  brace  of  footpads)  before  you  got 
there. 

The  joys  which  charmed  the  youth 
•of  our  grandfathers,  are  departed! 
There  are  no  people  robbed  in  8t  Paul's 
church-yard,  nor  in  Holbom,  now. 
The  ^  Paddington  stage"  is  never 
stopped  now  (unless  to  deliver  parcels, 
not  once  a-year !)  instead  of  being 
plundered  regularly  every  ni^ht,  and 
the  coachman  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and  so  set  upon  his  box  again — some- 
times without  any  shirt — as  its  used  to 
be.  There  has  not  been  a  burglary, 
that  is,  not  a  proper  burglary — the 
people  tied  back  to  back  and  put  down 
in  the  coal-cellar,  while  the  house  was 
gutted,  and  so  on — scarcely  within  my 
recollection.  Nor  a  fine  young  thief — 
at  least  nineteen  times  escaped  from 
Newgate— of  "  five -and-twenty,  or 
thereabouts,"  taken  at  such  a  place  as 


"  Hockley  in  the  Hole," — indeed  there 
is  no  such  place— with  three  brace  of 
pistols,  Ms  hair  in  papers,  and  a  hun- 
dred guineas  in  his  pocket !  And,  as  for 
wild,  solitary  journeying,  by  bridle 
paths,  over  mountains  and  through  fo- 
rests, to  muse  along  at  a  foot  pace  in  ; 
scanty  luncheons  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  under  the  shade  of  a  cork-tree  ;  cot- 
tage and  convent  up-puttings,  or  any 
other  of  the  casualties  that  to  you  and 
me,  in  earlier  and  better  days,  used  to 
make  travel  delightful !  Mail-coaches 
forsake  us!  the  whole  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  road  from  London  to 
Bristol  is  but  one  great  high  street, 
now,  almost  with  houses  upon  both 
sides  of  the  way  ;  cursed  with  turtle, 
gas-light,  horse  patrole,  excellent  inn, 
turnpike  at  every  half  mile,  and  every 
other  nuisance  of  wealth  and  regu- 
larity. 

In  fftCt,  I  look  at  England  now, 
something  with  the  eye,  though  not  at 
all  with  the  heart,  of  a  foreigner-— did 
it  never  strike  you,  bating,  of  course, 
the  loss  of  national  strength  which 
unfortunately  would  accompany  such 
a  change,  that  the  people  here  would 
be  happier  if  they  were  not  quite  so 
enlightened  as  they  are  ;  and  still 
more  so,  if  there  were  not  quite  so 
many  of  them  ?  What  say  you  to  a 
good  rummaging  plague  again — such 
as  that  treated  of  m  the  veritable  and 
moth-eaten  tome  that  you  have  sent 
me ;  and  which  (do  me  the  favour  to 
say  so  much,  with  my  profound  re- 
spects, to  your  lady  sister)  shall  be 
retiuned,  translated  in  the  best  way 
that  I  can  make  it  out — a  plague  of 
purpose,  and  which,  as  Fletoher't 
grave-digger  suggests  it,  should  talce 
the  apothecaries  and  physicians  first, 
that  there  might  be  no  help  left  for 
money  1 

London  alone,  for  a  genuine  stran- 
ger, the  work  of  half  a  life  would 
hardly  be  sufiScient  for  him  to  exa- 
mine it.  The  mere  new  matter  which 
has  arisen  since  I  was  here  last-— in 
six  years — is  such  a  survey  to  go 
through,  that  I  must  die  very  slighuy 
informed  as  to  three-fourths  of  it. 
**  Improvement"— or,  at  least,  increase 
01  extent,  will  make  it  a  post-stage 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
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▼exy  shortly.  This  is  absolute— co- 
ming in  from  Axbridge,  I  met  the 
pbee  a  fiill  mile  irest  of  where  I  left 
it— a  mile  on  the  road  between  Tj- 
bum  turnpike  and  Bajswater. 

Works  that,  but  yesterday,  were 
the  business  of  years  to  think  of,  are 
nrojected  now,  and  completed,  almost 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Here 
is  a  bridge  bmlt  that  has  cost  half  a 
million  !  Paying  about  as  much,  I  un- 
derstand, as  may  keep  it  in  repair. 
And  yet  nobody  seems  to  suffer ;  and 
another,  a  wilder  speculation  than  the 
first,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is 
undertaking. 

Luxury  makes  laudable  progress 
too— not  among  the  people  of  rank — 

Sips  it  could  not  well  get  much 
er  than-  it  has  got  with  them — 
and  present  circumstances  seem  likely 
rather  to  abate  it — ^but  the  second 
class  in  the  metropolis,  the  ds  facto 
traders,  are  pressing  harder  than  ever 
iqwn  the  rich,  and  driving  them  fast 
into  projects  of  exclusion  and  barri- 
cade. Clerks  now  keep  actresses  ; 
linen-drapers  speak  Italian ;  and  tai- 
lors keep  hunting-horses,  and  go  to 
the  French  play.  This  it  is  that  pulls 
down  the  co&e-houses,  into  which  aU 
mskj  walk,  and  sets  up  the  clubs,  into 
which  eren  he  who  would  eat  a  twen- 
ty-shilling supper  cannot  enter.  And, 
for  the  lower  ranks,  as  regards  exter- 
nal appearance,  literally,  now,  you 
can't  even  guess  at  the  condition  of 
any  female  in  London  by  her  dress, — 
diere  is  not  a  woman-senrant  in  this 
house  where  I  am  liying,  who  does 
not  go  abroad,  on  her  holiday,  in  vel- 
▼etand  feathers;  and  in  such  attire 
altogether  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  mo- 
derate income,  very  often,  could  hard- 
ly hope  to  compass. 

So,  indeed,  for  the  gentleman  ;  in 
s^le  and  dress,  no  man  ever  looks 
like  what  he  is  ;  until  at  last,  venture 
to  seem  anything  but  a  chimney- 
sweeper, and  (in  a  strange  neighbour- 
hood) you  run  good  chance  to  be  set 
down  for  an  impostor.  As  for  ''  Gap- 
tains,^*  the  island  is  peopled  vrith  them. 
I  can  find  no  dignitaries  (except  now 
and  then  a  '^  Major'*)  else.  Public 
exhibitors  are  getting  into  importance 
too ;  I  saw  a  person  that  keeps  a  show- 
box  somewhere  in  the  Strand,  so  ex- 
treme the  other  day,  in  boots  and 
mustachoes,  that  I  learned  his  quali- 
ty, by  asking  (in  admiration)  to  what 
corps  of  Hungarians    he    belonged  ! 


Here  is  a  boot-maker,  last  week,  has 
married  a  ward  in  Chancery !  some 
ex-tailor's  only  joy,  with  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds — has  been  in  prison — 
^  consented  to  make  settlements" — 
and  now  backs  boxers — drives  tandem 
— and  is  a  **  character"  "  upon  town." 
Another  fellow,  that  I  used  to  buy 
canes  of  in  Oxford  Street,  across  a 
counter — I  saw  at  the  Opera,  dressed 
like  a  Pandour !  he  is  a  blackleg  for- 
sooth, and  will  be  hanged,  I  dare 
say — ^to  the  emulation  of  every  other 
stick  boy  about  St  James's ! 

Make  allowance  for  the  fact,  that 
we  all,  at  some  time,  come  to  say  as 
much ;  and,  even  then, — things  did  tiot 
go  thus  in  my  day.  There  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  imposture,  as  well 
as  in  the  importance,  of  the  country : 
an  accession  to  its  impudence  as  well 
as  to  its  strength  ;  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness scarcelv  more  at  the  Bank  than 
at  the  Old  fiailey,  effected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  people  are 
fonder  of  show  than  they  used  to  be  ; 
less  jealoas,  a  great  deaf,  of  the  work- 
house ;  and  a  spirit  of  thinking — act- 
ing— only  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent, runs  more  than  it  did  through 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  build — to  a  degree  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous— only  for  the  hour — neigh- 
bourhoods rise  up  like  faiiy  cities, 
and  &11  down  within  the  time  that 
they  formerlv  took  in  being  set  about. 
Tour  new  nouses  are  showy ;  the 
&ncy  of  the  day  calls  them  tasteful ; 
and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their 
standing  long  enough  to  allow  them 
to  go  out  of  fashion.  You  get  eveiy- 
where  a  whitewashed  front — ^plate- 
glass  windows — ^folding  doors,  and 
gilded  cornices — a  spiral  staircase,  that 
you  risk  your  life  every  time  you  go 
up— and  a  drawing-room,  that  stands 
in  your  lease,  with  a  clause,  that  you 
shan't  attempt  to  dance  in  it — ^but, 
for  a  single  circumstance  of  conve- 
nience or  accommodation — a  closet^ 
a  recess,  a  foot  deep— there  b  not 
such  a  thing  from  the  top  of  the 
building  to  the  bottom  !  Your 
house — that  is  the  object — must 
stand  upon  no  ground  ;  your  garden 
— stabling — offices — there  is  not  a 
stall  in  which  a  horse  can  turn  round 
— are  all  cut  and  carved,  and  econo- 
mical to  an  inch ;  your  bed-chambers 
will  be  low  and  inconvenient ;  your 
cellars   full  of  water,  (for  thoy  have 
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found  out  that  it  is  veiy  sad  nonsense 
indeed,  now,  the  laying  a  ^'founda- 
tion*') ;  and  your  back  windows^— at  a 
rent  that  is  perfectly  &cetious  to  talk 
about — will  look  upon  a  churchyard, 
a  court  filled  with  old-clothesmen,  or 
a  disreputable  alley. 

The  sam^  quality  of  spirit — care- 
less of  the  future — anxious  only  to  be 
great  (or  seem  so)  in  the  present — ^in 
an  increased  degi^se  actuates  the  tra- 
der. A  botcher,  without  common  stock 
of  thread  and  needles — six  yards  of 
sky-blue  drugget  only  in  his  shop,  and 
sixteen  starving  children  squalling  in 
his  "  back  parlour" — will  still  be  Uros 
Marckand ; — take  a  house  in  the 
"  Quadrant,"  or  the  "  Arcade ;"  write 
himself  up  <<Army  Clothier"  for  a 
month,  and  go  into  the  Gazette,  as 
'^  Special  Tauor  to  the  King's  Mon- 
k^."  And  such  places  as  these 
"  Quadrant"  houses  are  !  So  very 
foppishly  gay  and  pretending  in  their 
exterior  ;  within  dark,  narrow,  mean, 
and  thrust  Q>ehind)  upon  every  com- 
fortless,^ and  vile  propinquity.  Ohan- 
^g  tenants  one  half  of  them,  (not  to 
sp^k  of  those  who  run  away,)  regu- 
larly four  times  a  year.  £mp^  three 
months  in  every  twelve ;  but  produ- 
cing a  most  disproportionate  pnce  du- 
ring the  other  nine ;  for  the  milure  of 
eleven  speculators  nowadays — Couraae, 
mes  amis ! — never  deters  him  who 
should  make  up  the  dozen. 

Then  all  these  people  deal  in  the 
vice  of  "  Furnished  Lodgings"  too ; 
making  themselves,  where  they  should 
(if  vain  and  impudent^  be  firee  and 
independent  too — wilfully  servants  to 
every  coxcomb  who  is  casting  away 
the  little  subsistence  he  has,  so  that 
his  tawdry  foppery  may  but  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  own.  An 
auctioneer,  or  attorney  in  small  prac- 
tice, who  could  afford  to  call  a  reason- 
able dwelling  his  own,  will  let  a  train 
of  insolent  lacqueys  into  his  house,  a 
riotous  lad  their  master,  and  perhaps 
a  limited  seraglio ;  for  no  bribe  but 
that  the  creature  may  put  his  ^  name" 
upon  a  door  in  "  George  Street,  Hano- 
ver Square,"  and  give  "parties"  in 
gilded  rooms  to  brother  "  beaten 
things,"  when  the  rightful  occupant 
is  away. 

Unde  habeas  gtuxrit  nemo!  but  have 
(in  London)  now  you  must — that's 
absolute  !  No  matter  that  you  ask  no- 
thing  ;  that's  not  sufficient ;  you  must 
not  be  poor.  Dedicate  your  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  our    pleasures  ; 


take  advantage  of  our  wants  or  of  our 
vices ;  minister,  with  a  large  capital, 
to  our  very  meanest  necessities  ;  but, 
some  way  or  other,  see  you  get  coun- 
try-houses, and  carriages — ^be  a  sheriff 
or  a  baronet,  or  dont  dare  to  show 
your  &ce.  Then  away  all  start,  one 
against  the  other  ;  everybody  promul- 
gates the  devil's  ri^t  (prescriptive)  to 
Qie  hindmost ;  the  marvel  to  any  crea- 
ture, who  has  lived  where  men  are 
contented  with  a  little,  is  how  so  much 
is  made,  and  out  of  sudi  seemingly 
small  game,  and  by  so  many  ! 

And  it  is  a  curious  picture  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  countir — 
a  record  which,  kept  five  hundred 
years  ago,  would  be  more  valuable 
now  than  all  the  histories  together 
that  we  have  in  print — the  common 
newspaper  which  comes  into  the  world 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  lies 
upon  our  bredcfEist-table— and  always 
full  too,  that's  the  strangest  problem, 
reffularly  by  nine.  The  whole  world, 
take  awav  alone  America,  possesses 
nothing  like  an  approach  to  the  same 
document.  A  fdreigner  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  daily  amount 
of  the  actual  domestic  occurrence — 
the  rapes,  murders,  forgeries,  "and 
all  other  interesting  intelligence," 
which  the  metropolis  afibrds — as  I  saw 
a  Sunday  placard  specifying  the  con- 
tents of  a  paper  the  other  day.  But 
the  real  cunosity  is  in  the  page  of  ad- 
vertisements— ^the  master-icey  which 
this  furnishes  to  the  state  of  England 
—oi  Europe— almost  of  the  world. 

The  uncountable  variety  uf  caUings 
and  speculatiims  that  appear — some  so 
great ;  some  so  appar^itly  contempti- 
ble ;  and  yet  all  opening  mines  id 
riches  to  so  many !  One  column  an- 
nounces the  preparation  of  a  hun- 
dred ships,  all  ready  to  sail  in- 
stantly, almost  for  as  many  differ- 
ent ports  in  difierent  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  next  offws — ^"steam- 
packets  to  Richmond,"  "  every  Sun- 
day morning  at  nine" — "  Kefresfa- 
ments  on  board," — and  "  Two  and 
sixpence  each  passenger."  A  third 
sets  out  with  the  word  "Accommo- 
dation !" — "  Any  sum  !— "  from  two 
hundred  pounds  to  t^a  thousand  I" — 
ready  to  advance  for  the  convenience 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice."  And  at  the  top  of  the 
fourth,  under  Uie  same  title— "Ac- 
o(Mnmodation" — you  find  that  "  Ladies 
whose  situations  require  a  temporary 
retirement"   may  hear  of  "An  airy 
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situation,''  and  ''the  strictest  secre- 
cj,**  by  applying  at  ''  No.  34,  next 
door  to  the  grooer*i,  in  James  Street, 
Gray's  Inn  Lane.''  ''Education" 
tempts  you  in  eveiy  shape ;  from — 
**  Yiurkahire,"  at  "  Sixteen  guineas  a- 
year,"  where  there  are  '^  no  extras  or 
vacations,"  and  "  Fare  by  the  waggon," 
only  L.1,  !&.,  to—"  Bus  in  Urbe  /"— 
*'  Dr  Dolittle's  establishment"—"  Gros- 
Tenor  Place" — and  Graduate  of  Gam- 
bridge,"  at  "  two  hundred."  And,  if 
you  turn  to  the  next  page,  and  hare 
only  the  happiness  to  be  insane,  you 
will  see  that  the  "  Tenderest  attention" 
yi  paid  to  "Valetudinarians,"  at 
"  Stoaight  Waistcoat  Lodge,"  between 
8om«nU>wn  and  the  Dust-grounds  at 
Battle  Bridge ;  "  References  of  the 
first  respectability"  to  persons  who 
have  been  raviuff ;  and  "  Priyate  fa- 
milies" accommodated  with  "  keepers" 
upon  reasonable  tenns,  "  by  the  day, 
week,  month,  or  year." 

And  all  these  fierce  competitors  for 
preference,  in  their  thousand  and  one 
peculiar  occupations  and  ci^cities — 
the  projector  upon  India  goyemment, 
and  the  improver  upon  India  soy — 
the  companies  in  Bndge  Street,  who 
think  of  nothing  but  assuring  life,  and 
the  undertakers  in  Fleet  Market,  who 
thrive  only  upon  its  extinction — ^the 
draper,  who  founds  himself  entirely 
upon  "  Ten  thousand  pair  of  warm 
Witney  blankets,"  and  the  perfumer, 
whose  hope  on  tibis  side  the  grave  is 
only  to  ensure  "Universal  ease  and 
coinfort  in  shaving" — the  patent  pen- 
maker,  and  the  patent  pin-maker — the 
mangle-maker,  and  the  spangle-maker 
— the  dealers  in  spring-guns,  and  in 
pop-guna — perigord  pies,  and  artificial 
eyes— sell  you  a  mango,  dance  you  a 
fandango— 'large  Twelfth  cakes,  no- 
body but  Farrance  makes — Paris  stays 
— ^raiae  the  high-ways.  These  millions 
are  but  the  few  who  court  popularity, 
at  a  peculiar  expense,  and  through 
one  particular  medium ! 

They  are  not  the  same  as,  but  over 
and  above,  the  decorators  of  the  dead 
walls  of  the  town,  posts,  obelisks, 
empty  houses,  and  scaffoldings;  who 
address  themselves  to  the  more  busy 
crowd  who  have  not  time  to  read 
newspapers,  and  who  can  only  pursue 
their  researches,  in  pursuing  their 
daily  perambulations. — "  Matrimonial 
joyi"—"  Suits  for  little  boys"— 
"  Teach  the  deaf  and  dumb"—"  Great 
reductions  in  brandy  and  rum" — 
"  Man  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  steal- 


ing!"—«  Tooth  pulled  out  by  Mr 
Tugwell,  without  feeling"— "  Porta- 
ble gas"—"  WUd  ass"—"  Poison  rats" 
— ^  Be-beavered  hats" — "  Clergyman's 
widow  in  great  distress" — ^  New 
crapes  and  poplins,  for  summer  dress." 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth,  I  believe, 
certainly  none  that  ever  I  have  visited, 
where  a  man  can  get  all  he  wants,  and 
with  so  little  loss  of  time  or  asking  for, 
as  in  London. 

For  the  very  thirst  of  gain,  in  fact, 
which  makes  us  merciless  and  rapa- 
cious, completely  ensures  every  one's 
getting  his  "  money's  worth,"  and  in 
his  own  way,  too,  for  his  money.    If 

Sou  only  vrant  a  ride  that  costs  a  shil- 
ng,  you  have  a  whole  "  stand"  of 
barney  coachmen,  threatening  each 
other's  lives  which  shall  sell  it  to  you. 
If  you  have  ten  miles  to  go  into  the 
country,  the  vehicle  that  carries  you 
for  half-a-crown,  is,  in  truth,  drawn 
and  driven  in  a  style  ten  times  bey<md 
Uie  state  of  an  Italian  marquis.  Would 
you  dine  1 — ^firom  fifteen  pence,  to  two 
guineas — ^in  any  quarter — ^in  five  mi- 
nutes you  have  it  on  the  table.  If  you 
want  a  coat,  the  fashion  changes  five 
times  before  you  can  determine  which 
of  the  five  hundred  professors,  who 
"unite  elegance  with  economy"  for 
"  prompt  payment,"  best  deserves  your 
attention.  If  you  have  a  complaint^ 
a  thousand  remedies — every  one  in- 
fallible—are published  in  all  the  shop- 
windows— nay,  on  men's  backs  about 
the  streets — ^for  your  particular  salva- 
tion. And,  alter  they  have  killed  you, 
which  every  one  of  them  can  do  ten 
times  over,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  which  you  pitch  upon, 
there  is  a  fight  between  the  Wooden- 
cofiki  Company  and  the  Iron,  in  which 
matmJ  you  shall  be  buried. 

Then  come  the  modes  in  which 
these  speculators  couduct  their  pur- 
suits, and  which  are  little  less  mira- 
culous, if  there  could  be  any  wonder  in 
what  one  sees  every  day,  than  their 
variety,  or  their  numbers.  One  man 
makes  himself  a  landed  proprietor 
by  curing  corns ;  a  second  "  purchases 
perpetually,"  because  he  grinds  a  thou- 
sand children  annually  into  cotton 
stockings  ;  a  third  only  reneats  a  lie — 
the  same  lie— a  given  number  of  times, 
and  arises  a  lord  mayor.  Falsehood, 
persisted  in  long  enough— even  those 
who  know  it  is  mlse  cannot  help  deal- 
ing as  if  they  believed  it  They 
know  it  is  a  lie,  but  receive  it  as  a  me- 
taphor, a  figure,  expressing  not  that 
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which  it  outwardly  purpoHs  to  ex- 
press, but  something  else:  as,  for  a 
familiar  instance,  the  cries  of  fishwo- 
men,  "Live  cod" — "Fresh  salmon," 
&c.  are  understood  to  imply  those 
commodities,  not  "  live,"  or  "  fresh," 
but  six  weeks  old.  Thus,  "  Gervais 
Ohardin — Parfumeur — k  la  cloche  d - 
argent — Rue  St  Martin,  a  Paris" — 
that  single  individual  has  supplied 
half  England  with  French  pomatum 
for  the  last  forty  years — the  cover  ne- 
ver once  changed — which  all  England 
all  the  while  knows  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured in  Tooley-street  Ten  to 
one,  nevertheless,  if  there  are  not  many 
who  would  leave  off  buying  that  po- 
matum, if  it  were  offered  for  sale  as 
English,  and  with  the  real  maker's 
name  upon  it. 

Two  other  rogues,  in  the  city,  have 
been  making  a  laughable  experiment 
enough  upon  the  K>rce  of  truth,  or 
puff,  between  them ;  and,  I  believe, 
the  matter  is  to  end  in  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  out,  for 
fhe  time,  the  impostor  has  carried  the 
day.  One  of  these  people,  who  are 
both  hair-dressers,  and  live  opposite 
to  each  other,  near  the  Exchange,  is — 
or  was  lately — ^thriving,  by  selling  the 
hki  of  bears  as  a  kind  of  cosmetic. 
The  other  (his  neighbour),  knowing 
that  it  was  pust  «s  good  to  sell  anv 
other  material  in  pots,  with  "  Bear  s 
Gbrease,"  for  a  labe^  as  genuine  bear's 
grease,  immediately  sta^rted  with  the 
same  "pots,"  filled  with  an  inexpen- 
sive unguent,  in  opposition.  The  true 
dealer,  who  keeps  forty  live  bears  in 
his  cdlar,  and  has  himself  taken  up 
once  a-week  before  the  sitting  alder- 
man, as  a  nuisance,  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement, killed  a  bear  upon  this, 
hung  him  up  whole  in  full  sight  in 
his  shop,  and  wrote  in  the  window, 
"  A  fresh  bear  killed  this  day !"  The 
impostor,  who  had  but  one  bear  in  all 
the  world,  which  he  privately  led  out 
of  his  house,  after  dark,  every  night, 
and  brought  him  back  (to  seem  Hke 
a  new  supply  going  in)  in  the  morn- 
ing, contmued  nis  sale,  writing  in  his 
window, "  Our  fresh  bear  will  be  kiUed 
to-morrow."  The  original  vender  then 
—determined  to  cut  off  his  rival's  last 
shift — ^kept  his  actual  bears,  defunct, 
with  the  skins  only  half  off,  hanging 
up  always  at  his  door,  proclaimed  aU 
bear's  grease  sold  in  "  pots"  a  "  vile 
imposture ;"  and  desired  his  customers 
to  "  walk  in,"  and  see  theirs,  "  with 
their  own  eyes,  cut  and  weighed  from 


the  animaL"  This  seemed  conclusive 
for  two  days ;  but,  on  the  third,  the 
opponent  was  again  in  the  field,  with 
a  placard,  "  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  nine  doctors  of  physic,"  that  bear's 
grease  "  obtained  nom  the  animal  in 
a  tamed,  or  domestic  state,"  would  not 
"  make  anybody's  hair  grow  at  all." 
In  consequence  of  which  he  "  has 
formed  an  establishment  in  Russia, 

i  where  all  the  best  bears  come  from,) 
or  catching  them  wild,  cutting  the 
fiEtt  off  immediately,  and  potting  it 
down  for  London  consumption."  And 
the  rogue  actually  ruins  his  antago- 
nist, without  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  bear's-skin,  by  writing  all  over  his 

house,    "  LlOBKSBD  BT  THB  ImPEBIAL 

Qovbbhiibht" — "  Hebe,  aitd  at 
Abohaitoel." 

"  This  is  the  state  of  man" — at  least 
with  us— or  something  very  like  it; 
but  yet  I  doubt,  whether  such  a  scheme 
of  toil  and  trouble  is  the  best  mode  of 
getting  through  life,  after  all.  The 
million  bom  under  such  a  system 
have  no  time  to  hve  ;  they  labour  for 
twenty-three  houil  in  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  wealth,  whidi  they 
dissipate  in  some  folly — which  per- 
haps, at  last,  they  care  as  little  as  it 
deserves  for — ^in  the  twenty-fourth. 

As,  to  be  safe,  we  must  be  great,  I 
admire  the  country — am  proud  of  it ; 
but  it  is  too  populous — ^too  much  a 
town  throughout — there  is  too  much 
free  speaking,  and  fiu-  too  litUe  free 
footing  in  it,  for  my  indolent,  vagabond 
disposition  to  be  pleased  with. 

From  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'- 
Groat's,  every  inch  of  ground  th&t  a 
man  walks  upon,  in  England,  must 
belong  to  himself— -or  to  somebody 
else.  If  you  shoot,  the  poacher  has 
ten  times  more  true  enjoyment  of  the 
chase  than  the  lord  can  have ;  for 
what  can  you  kill  but  that  which  is 
your  own  already,  or  that  which  your 
neighbour  has  r^red,  and  paid  for  as 
fully  as  he  does  his  turkeys  ?  It  is  a 
poor  apology  for  field  sport,  to  breed 

Eheasants,  fed,  and  ahnost  marked 
ke  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  five  guineas 
a-piece  ;  and  then  get  a  party,  on  an 
appointed  day,  to  sit  in  arm-chairs 
ana  slaughter  them,  a  hundred  upon 
an  acre !  There  is  no  true  hunting 
now  in  England,  but  the  hunting  of 
three  per  cents,  and  of  men. 

There  is  no  spot  where  you  may 
go  and  wander — (I  can  understand,  if 
not  defend,  the  Conqueror's  making  a 
forest  in    Hampshire  !) — wander  for 
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days,  and  almost  weeks,  upon  ground 
which  is,  practically,  common  to  all ; 
which  there  are  not  people  enough  in 
the  country  to  infest,  and  which  no 
person  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
enforce  a  title  to.  Which  way  will 
you  turn  to  get  out  of  the  haunts — 
out  of  the  troublesome  presence — of 
civilization  and  of  men  ;  to  fancy  your- 
self, if  you  had  a  whim  to  do  so,  for 
one  hour,  really  lord  of  the  creation ; 
and  not  find  some  ^  hardwareman," 
from  Sheffield,  with  a  steel-trap,  or  a 
spring-gun,  and  a  board  begmning, 
"  Takb  hoticb  !"  and  ending  with, 
**  The  utmost  Rigour  op  the  Law" 
— (all  the  boards  stuck  up  in  the  island 
•eem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same 
painter) — ^your  rival,  or  more  than 
your  rival,  in  empire  % 

Where  will  you  show  your  head  in 
any  comer  of  the  kingdom,  however 
remote,  without  finding  some  one  lying 
in  wait^  open-mouthed,  to  devour  you ! 
I  happened  two  days  i^o,  to  go  upon 
business,  into  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
in  Friday-street,  Oheapside  ^and,  even 
there,  I  found  a  swindler  of  fashion- 
able appearance,  regularlv  ensconced, 
and  living  in  the  house— living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Friday-street — should 
not  tlmft  after  this  be  blessing  1 — ^ready 
to  catch  clothiers,  and  oth^  mnocents. 
as  they  arrived  by  the  '*  heavy  coach 
in  town. 

And  the  lawful  dealing  is  not  much 
be^er ! — ^the  danger  of  bein^  made  a 
prey  of — tickled,  unsutfpectmgly,  by 
some  woman — they  have  a  fine  fin- 
ger at  such  doings — vi  one  of  the 
UtUe  cares  that  haunt  me  now.  It 
is  not  the  value  of  what  is  taken 
out  of  one*8  pocket,  but  the  rage  at 
being  patted  on  the  back  while  the 
pocket  is  picked.  I  am  taking  mea- 
sures to  have  it  understood  here  that  I 
am  poor,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  that 
Uie  Edwards*  estate  was  much  dip- 
ped ;  that  my  Other's  debts  are  at  leaist 
double  what,  in  fact,  they  are  ;  and  I 
wish — everybody  knows  you  are  rich, 
and  so  you  can*t  be  worse  off — ^I  wish 
you  would  put  it  about  that  you  have 
won  a  large  sum  frt>m  me  at  play. 

I  shall  keep  a  small  establishment  in 
town — that  I  am  fixed  on.  The  house 
that  I  have  taken  in  Park-lane  is  a 
nutshell.    One  chariot — and  that  shall 
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little  to  my  poor  half-tumble-down 
Quinta  at  Condeixa ;  with  the  deli- 
cious weather,  (except  the  rainy  season, 
certainly) — and  the  solitude— and  my 
fine  gardens — and  the  glorious  woods 
and  mountains  which  surrounded  me 
— and,  still  more,  the  absence  from 
observation  ! — ^that  there  was  none  to 
look  at — none  to  conmient  on — or  in- 
terfere with  me.  I  could  get  on  horse- 
back .with  my  gun,  and  my  single  ser- 
vant, throw  my  reins  on  my  horse's 
neck,  as  frreely  as  though  I  had  been 
a  real  knight-errant,  roving  in  the  de- 
sert ;  and  it  mattered  not  which  way 
I  went,  for  there  was  room  enough  to 
ride  without  harming  any  man*s  pro- 
perty ;  and,  if  I  rambled  to  a  vilkge 
a  dozen  miles  off,  where  a  priest  and 
a  barber  probably  were  the  only  tra- 
ding characters,  and  neither  of  these, 
perhaps,  had  ever  stirred,  the  one  be- 
vond  ms  native  hills,  the  other  beyond 
Ids  native  province— if  I  came  only 
where  there  was  a  farm-house,  I  was 
sure  of  a  welcome— if  where  there  was 
an  apothecary,  he  was  a  man  of  scienc^, 
and  a  traveller,  especially  a  foreigner, 
was  an  important  personage  to  hun — 
I  had  a  chat — the  news  of  the  country 
— a  supper  and  a  mattress  if  I  would — 
and  a  promise  to  visit  me,  cheeriully, 
with  aU  his  family — half  a  dozen  wo- 
men, riding  (as  women  should  ride) 
upon  asses — ^in  return.  And  then,  at 
home,  there  was  my  garden,  my  stable, 
and,  if  I  made  a  vile  noise  with  the 
guitar  sometimes,  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  laugh  at  me.  And  there 
was  a  game  at  chess,  and  a  walk,  and 
discussion  upon  faith,  or  miracles, 
or  witchcraft,  on  the  crops  of  the  sea- 
son, or  the  ravages  of  the  war,  with 
the  Padre.  I  was  a  happier  man,  and 
a  far  more  important  one,  with  mv 
limited  income  at  Condeixa,  (though 
I  did  now  and  then  Ions  for  some 
change,)  than  I  shall  ever  be  again.  I 
quitted  my  six  vears'  residence  with 
regret,  and,  I  think,  regretted,  for  I 
had  the  power  of  doing  good  very 
easily,  and  I  did  no  great  mischief, 
at  least  never  any  wantonly.  If  I  were 
going  back  to-morrow,  I  would  go  only 
just  as  I  was ;  no  desire  to  return  tri- 
umphant— splendour  and  insult,  and 
all  that  detestable  feeling,  with  which 
I  am  going  to  favour  a  f  jw  of  my  old 

serve  for  travelling,  and  all ;  nothing    acquaintances  in  this  quarter  of  the 

expensive    but  my    horses — and,   of    world  very  shortly ! 

those,  not  one  running  one,  believe  me.  But  this  is  over,  and  your  ''priva- 
And,  after  all,  I  am  not  quite  sure     cy"  is  but  the  darling  nurse  of  fiJse 

that  I  don't  sometimes  look  back  a     self-estimate  and  affectation  neither. 
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I  must  bustle  with  the  crowd,  aud  find 
something  to  do  in  it,  though,  as  to 
what,  I  find  it  easier  to  question  than 
oome  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
There  is  a  great  change,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  observe  it, in  thefacesupon 
the  paviy  since  we  were  here  together 
last.  And,  contrary  to  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  it  is  the  young 
countenances  diiefly  that  have  disap- 
peared. 

Some  of  our  coflfee-room  acquaint- 
ance have  taken  up,  and  married.  One 
or  two — they  make  a  sad  history  alto* 
gether — have  been  taken  up  ;  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  other  lot  arranged 
for  man  by  destiny.  Seyeral  are  lite- 
rally beggared — starving  in  gaols  and 
bridewells — whom  I  recollect,  and  you 
must  recollect  also,  rioting  in  this  very 
house.  Some  have  married  prostitutes^ 
and  eat  the  "  allowances  "  of  fools  as 
gross,  and  blackguards  almost  as  filthy, 
as  themselves.  Many  rub  on  still,  ana 
contrive  to  be  seen  in  the  circle  by  a 
little  gam^  where  anybody  will  bet, 
and  a  little  swindling,  where  anybody 
will  trust.  And  some  of  the  elder  and 
stouter  thrive  by  a  sort  of'--8eeing 
young  gentlemen  fairly  through  their 
property — lacqueying,  bullying,  and 
fighting,  for  the  worst  of  the  new  be- 
ginners. 

In  truth,  it  would  seem  odd,  I  dare 
say,  that  a  man  should  turn  virtuous 
for  such  a  currish  reason  as  that  other 
people  chose  to  be  knaves  as  well  as 
nimiBelf ;  but  I  do  begin  to  think,  since 
I  have  been  this  time  in  London,  that 
disrespectabili^is  not  so  desirable  as 
it  used  to  be.  With  all  the  advantages 
which  large  means  afford;  and  the 
greatest,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  means 
they  give  of  shutting  out  the  world 
—of  escaping  always  from  the  offence 
that  a  compulsory  commixture  with 
any  class  or  portion  of  society  reflects 
upon  you — With  all  the  power  which 
they  give  of  commanding  this  soli- 
tude ;  and,  moreover,  that  constant 
leisure,  which  is  almost  worth  the  pri- 
vacy— ^it  is  much!  and,  in  Engliwd, 
wealth  only  can  supply  it — ^With  all 
the  means  of  having  no  such  thing  as 
an  obligation  upon  one  for  years  toge- 
ther ;  of  pursuing  any  absurdity  which 
whim,  passion^ — no  matter  what — sug- 
gests, without  hinderance  or  impedi- 
ment ;  of  finding  all  the  petty  incon- 
veniences of  li^  smoothed  down  to 
your  hand— every  knave  meeting  you 
with  a  delighted  smile— you  know  be 
would  cut  your  throat,  if  he  could — 


but  he  can't — and,  in  the  meantime 
the  dog  is  so  silken,  and  so  obedient 
— and  that  very  same  ready  compli- 
ance which  is  intolerable  in  people 
whom  one  would  desire  to  value,  is  so 
excellent  in  the  minor  ministers  to 
comfort,  from  whom  we  only  expect 
that  they  should  do,  without  caring 
for  the  motive !  In  spite  of  all  this 
inconvenience,  I  want  something — ^in 
short,  I  have  earned  none  of  it — it 
does  not  flatter  mv  vanity — I  want  a 
"  character '' — and  I  wish  I  had  staid 
ten  years  ago  with  you  in  the  army. 

It  is  the  very  devil  to  be  growing 
old  as  a  person  of  no  peculiarity ; 
known  only  as  Mr  So  and  So,  who  has 
an  estate  worth  ^  so  much.'*  Mixed 
up— and  no  resource  ! — ^with  the 
crowd  who  lose  money  at  Newmarket 
— belongiiig  to  the  clubs — keep  opera 
girls— drive  good  carriages — and  might 
have  sold  soap  and  whipcord,  instead 
of  doing  anv  of  these  uiings,  if  some 
one  else  had  not  acquired  the  means 
which  they  are  worthlessly  disnpat- 
ing.  I  protest,  I  think  there  is  not 
a  footman  who  raises  himself  by  his 
own  works  to  any  place,  or  estima- 
tion, who  is  not — ^in  the  mere  scale 
of  creation — an  incomparably  nobler 
thing  than  any  of  Uiese  drones,  with 
whom  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  inclu- 
ded. 

And  then,  for  the  means  of  noto- 
riety within  the  circle  that  endures 
us — ^what  a  circle  it  is,  and  what  a 
notoriety  when  all  is  done !  The  wear^ 
ing  always  a  very  particular  dress — 
— ^e  uglier  by  hx  the  better — ^riding 
in  a  particularly  absurd  vehicle ;  or 
being  at  play  a  particular  dupe.  Fi- 
guring in  the  eighteenth  intrigue  of  a 
new  actress — say  it  is  the  first  after 
die  becomes  known  in  London — ^the 
former  seventeen  having  occurred, 
witiiout  any  figuring  at  aS,  when  she 
travelled,  by  caravan,  through  the 
country,  and  had  no  more  dream  of 
"  settlement,"  or  ^^  equipage,"  than  of 
being  translated  to  the  s£es ;  or  pei^ 
haps  exposing  a  man's  own  person  to 
be  lauded  at,  at  a  shiUing  per  head, 
on  the  stage  at  some  watering-plaoe, 
— (for  in  town  the  fear  of  pippins  is 
before  the  eyes  of  rogues,  and  they 
don't  venture)— doing  that — and  as  a 
matter  to  be  proud  of — which  would 
not  produce  Uiirty  shillings  a-week,  if 
it  were  done  as  a  matter  of  profit ;  and 
which,  for  fifteen,  half  the  people  at 
Bartlemy  fair  would  do  better,  or 
would  not  be  penmtted  to  do  at  aJl ! 
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Here's  enough  almost  to  drire  a  man 
into  being  ''sober  and  honest."  And 
I  wish  again,  that  I  had  staid  in  the 
annj ;  or,  that  there  could  spring  up 
another  Waterloo,  which  a  man  might 
thmst  his  head  into,  and  so  gain  a 
little  reputation  within  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  his  commission  ;  for,  to 
stand  as  a  soldier,  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  have  fought  twenty  cam- 
paigns— that's  worse  even  than  obscu- 
rity. Something  Fll  soon  attempt, 
that's  certain ;  but  whether  to  become 
a  legislator — that's  not  a  bad  pursuit 
for  a  man  to  take  up,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  any  pursuit  all— or  to  com- 
mit some  Teiy  imheard-of  outrun, 
that  people  may  say— ^  That^s  Mr  £kl- 
wards,  who  is  suspected  to  have  stolen 
Blackfriars'-bridge,"  when  I  come  into 
a  room — which  I  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

Absolutely,  I  am  tired — if  I  could 
but  escape  from  it — of  mere  worthlesa- 
oess  and  futility ;  and  when  I  meet 
men  who-  make  brilliant  speeches— 
write  glorious  books— conduct  nego- 


tiations— or  have  seen  the  Russian 
campaign — I  onyy,  and,  what  is  worse, 
honour  the  caiti&— to  my  own  great 
personal  disparagement  and  admitted 
disqualification. 

All  the  feats  that  I  ever  did  in  my 
life— they  are  immeasurably  great ; 
but  there  are  so  very  few  I  dare  confess 
to :  If  anything  should  strike  you,  by 
which  a  man  (¥rith  an  easy  leap)  might 
achieve  honour  or  dignity,  mention  it 
when  you  write  again  ;  for,  or  else,  I 
shall  M  obliged  to  retire,  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Meantime,  with  thanks 
to  the  Lady  Susan,  for  so  far  honour- 
ing me,  I  believe  I  know  sufficient  of 
the  language  to  return  her  inclosure 
in  a  practicable  state.  If  I  might 
^advise,**  however — seeing  she  is  re- 
solved to  patronise  letters — a  collection 
kept  the  wrong  way — noting  down  the 
absurdities  of  people  rather  than  thebr 
beauties, — would  be  £ur  more  easily 
maintained  than  that  which  she  pro- 
poses ;  ,and,  I  should  think,  more  en- 
tertaining. 


▲BJUBATIOJf. 

Thbbb  was  a  time— sweet  time  of  youthful  folly  ! — 
Fantastic  woes  I  courted,  feign'd  distress  ; 

Wooing  the  veiled  phantom,  Melancholv, 
With  passion  bom,  like  Love,  ^  in  idleness." 

And  like  a  lover,  like  a  jealous  lover, 

I  hid  mine  idol  with  a  miser's  art, 
(Lest  vulgar  eyes  her  sweetness  should  discover,) 

Close  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  mine  heart 

And  there  I  sought  her — oft  in  secret  souffht  her. 
From  merry  mates  withdrawn,  and  mirtnful  play, 

To  wear  away,  by  some  deep  stilly  water 
In  greenwood  lone,  the  livelong  summer  day. 

Watching  the  flitting  clouds,  the  fading  flowers. 
The  flying  rack  a&wart  the  wavy  grass ; 

And  murm'ring  oft,  *'  Alack  !  this  life  of  ours — 
Such  are  its  joys — so  swiftly  doth  it  pass." 

And  then,  mine  idle  tears  (ah,  silly  maiden  !) 
Bedropt  the  liquid  glass,  like  summer  rain — 

And  sighs,  as  from  a  bosom  sorrow-laden, 

Heaved  the  light  heart,  that  knew  no  real  pair. 


And  then,  I  loved  to  haunt  lone  burial-places, 

Pacing  the  churchyard  earth  with  noiseless  tread- 
To  pore  in  new-made  graves,  for  ghastly  traces, 
mown  crumbling  bones  of  the  forgotten  dead : 
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To  think  of  passing  bells — of  death  and  dyisut — 

Methought  *twere  sweet  in  early  youth  to  die, 
So  loved,  lamented — in  such  sweet  sleep  lying, 

The  white  shrowd  all  with  flowers  and  rosemary 

Strew'd  o'er  by  loving  hands  ! — ^But  then  'twould  grieve  me 

Too  sore  forsooth  f  the  scene  my  fancy  drew — 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought^  to  cue  and  leave  ye  ; 

And  I  have  lived,  dear  firiends  !  to  weep  for  you. 

And  I  have  lived  to  prcwe,  that  &ding  flowers 
Are  life's  best  joys,  and  all  we  love  and  priie— 

What  chilling  rains  succeed  the  summer  showers, 
What  bitter  drops,  wrung  slow  frcnn  elder  eyes. 

And  I  have  lived  to  look  on  Death  and  dying, 
To  count  the  sinking  pulse — the  shortening  breath — 

To  watch  the  last  faint  life^treak  flying — flying — 
To  stoop— to  start — to  be  alone  vrith — Death. 

And  I  have  lived  to  wear  the  unile  of  gladness, 
When  all  within  was  cheerless,  dark,  and  cold — 

When  all  earth's  joys  seemed  mockeiy  and  madness^ 
And  life  more  tedious  than  ^  a  tale  twice  tdd." 

And  now — and  now  pale  pining  Melancholy  t 

No  longer  veil'd  for  me  your  haggard  brow 
In  pensive  sweetness — such  as  youthful  folly 

Fondly  conceited — I  abjure  ye  now. 

■ 

Away — avaunt !    No  longer  now  I  call  ye 

''Divinest  Melancholy!  Mild,  meek  maid  !" 
No  longer  may  your  siren  spells  enthral  me, 

A  wming  captive  in  your  baleful  shade. 

Give  me  the  voice  of  mirth — the  sound  of  laughter — 

The  spariding  glance  of  pleasure's  roving  eye. 
The  past  is  past — Avaunt^  thou  dark  Hereafter ! 

"  Come,  eat  and  drink — ^to-morrow  we  must  die.'* 

So,  in  his  desp'rate  mood,  the  fool  hath  spoken — 
The  fool  whose  heart  hath  said,  ^  There  is  no  Qod.** 

But  for  the  stricken  heart,  the  spirit  broken. 
There's  balm  in  Gilead  yet.    The  very  rod, 

If  we  but  kiss  it,  as  the  stroke  descendeth, 

Distilleth  balm  to  allay  th'  inflicted  smart. 
And  **  Peace,  that  passeui  understanding,"  blendeth 

With  the  deep  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart. 

Mine  be  that  holy,  himible  tribulation — 

No  longer  feigned  distress — ^fontastic  woe — 
I  know  my  griefs — ^but  then  mv  consolation — 

My  trust,  and  my  immortal  hopes  I  know. 
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MATILDA  ;   A  TALE  OF  THE  DAT.* 


It  certainly  does  appear  a  little  ex- 
taordinanr  that  England  at  the  pre- 
sent daj  should  be  unable  to  boast  the 
possession  of  a  single  distinguished 
noTcIist,  and  that  the  higher  honours 
of  that  department  of  literature  should 
so  long  haTe  rested  in  abeyance.  Mrs 
Raddme  and  Miss  Austin  (the  yery 
antipodes  to  each  other)  are  gone ;  and 
Maaame  d*Arblaj,  in  the  *'  Wander- 
er," has  afforded  convincing  proof  of 
the  decay  of  her  literary  powers,  at  no 
tune  veiy  varied  or  extensive.  It  is 
trae,  Theodore  Hook  is  yet  at  his  Pe- 
lihelion,  but  much  as  we  admire  this 
gentleman's  talents,  and  sympathize 
in  his  virtuous  antipathy  to  steel  forks, 
and  servants  in  cotton  stockings ;  and 
cordiallyas  we  applaud  his  persevering 
exertions  to  reform  the  Criminal  Code 
by  imposing  signal  punishment  on  the 
depravity  of  dnnking  porter,  and  eat- 
ing with  a  knife,  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  brilliance  of  anything 
he  has  yet  aaid  or  doTu^  entitles  him  to 
be  quoted  as  an  exception.  Ireland 
can  at  least  produce  one  name,  and 
Scotland  sev^ul,  (we  do  not  speak  of 
the  author  of  Waverley,  for  he  '*  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  i^)art,")  with  which 
BnglaDd  has  absolutely  none  to  put  in 
competition.  Where,  we  should  be 
dad  to  know,  is  the  English  Miss 
Kdgeworth  1  Or  what  production  of 
the  present  age  will  they  oppose  to 
^  The  Inheritance  1"  A  work  which, 
when  considered  as  the  production  of 
a  female,  stands  unrivalled  in  our  na- 
tional literature,  and  unites  the  ori- 
ginality and  power  sometimes,  though 
iBiely,  to  be  met  with  in  our  sex,  with 
the  more  delicate  and  softer  beauties 
peculiar  to  her  own.  We  trust  that 
the  effect  of  the  applause  she  has  al- 
ready gained,  has  been  to  stimulate, 
not  to  satiate,  the  ambition  of  this  ac- 
complished lady  ;  that  she  will  not 
suffer  her  talent  to  slumber,  nor  rest 
her  sickle  from  its  task  till  she  has 
fully  reaped  that  abundant  harvest  of 
£une,  with  which  her  perseverance 
must  undoubtedly  be  crowned. 

But  Matilda — we  confess  we  allow- 
ed Uieee  volumes  to  lie  a  whole  month 
on  our  table  unread.  To  the  lynx  eye 
of  a  critic,  the  title  did  not  seem  very 


promising.  There  appeared  to  us  some- 
thing Lane-and-Newmanish  about  it, 
a  certain  indescribable  redolence  of. 
Leadenhall  Street,  by  no  means  tempt- 
ing to  a  nearer  approach.  Above  all, 
the  book  had  been  enveloped  from  its 
birth  in  so  dense  an  atmosphere  of 
puff ;  and  Colbum  had  so  di4n]  sting- 
ly  besmeared  it  with  his  slime  and 
slaver,  that  we  involuntarily  set  it 
down  for  one  of  those  catchpenny 
"  Works  of  Importance"  with  which 
that  most  imaginative  bookseller  so 
frequently  delights  to  surprise  us, 
and  the  claims  of  which  are  always 
to  be  estimated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  inflation  of  the  pane^ric  by  which 
they  are  announced.  We  did,  how- 
ever, read  the  book  at  last.  The  story 
we  found  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
hackneyed  and  conunonplace  in  the 
whole  circle  of  novel-writing,  and  one 
which  had  already  fifty  times  at  least 
run  the  gauntlet  of  me  Circulating 
Library.  The  characters  appeared  to 
put  forth  but  trifling  claims  to  origi- 
nality or  vigour  of  conception,  and  me 
incidents  to  be  very  few,  and  not  very, 
skilfully  arranged.  Out  of  such  un- 
hopefid  materials,  however,  has  the 
author  managed  to  construct  a  tale  of 
no  ordinary  interest  and  beaui^.  He 
seems  to  have  encountered  difficulties 
merely  for  the  sake  of  surmoimting 
them,  to  have  voluntarily  multiplied 
the  obstacles  to  success  only  to  render 
his  triumph  the  more  signal  and  com- 
plete. He  leads  us  along  a  beaten 
track,  but  is  continually  laying  open 
new  beauties  to  oiu:  view.  He  launcnes 
his  little  skiff  against  wind  and  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  grace  with  which  she  breasts  the 
waters,  and  stretches  gallantly  for  her 
destined  haven. 

The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
author  of  these  volumes  is  a  very  cle- 
ver and  accomplished  person.  There 
is  an  air  of  elegance  diffused  over  the 
whole  work,  and  he  has  far  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  novelty 
in  his  materials,  by  the  fineness  of  his 
tact,  and  the  felicity  of  his  execution. 
His  pictures  of  high  life,  in  particular, 
though  drawn  with  a  light  and  sketchy 
pencil,  and  not  very  carefuUy  finish- 
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ed  iD  tho  minuter  det&ils,  are  well 
and  skilfully  grouped,  and  marked  in 
their  easy  and  flowing  outlines  by  tho 
hand  of  a  master.  It  is  quite  yisionaiy 
to  expect  such  pictures  from  any  but 
a  denizen  of  this  closest  of  all  corpo- 
rations, the  members  of  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  our  Scottish  borough  sys- 
tem, maintain  the  priyilege  of  electing 
each  other.  There  is  no  commimitv 
in  which  the  Alien  bill  is  more  n- 
gidly  enforced  than  in  the  common- 
wealth of  fiishion — ^none  of  whose  laws 
and  constitution  the  nuixim,  *'  Odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo,"  is  so 
strictly  adopted  as  tho  ruling  principle. 
The  discovery  of  the  North-west  pas- 
sage is  not  more  beset  with  difficul- 
ties than  that  of  a  navigable  pas- 
sage for  merchantmen  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  Park 
Lane. 

When  a  stray  plebeian,  from  his 
talents  as  a  jester  or  buffoon,  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  envied  privilege  of 
sitting,  by  sufferance,  at  ^  great  men's 
feasts,"  he  is  aware  that  he  holds  this 
honour  by  too  precarious  a  tenure,  to 
feel  very  much  at  his  ease.  His  at- 
tention is  too  much  occupied  by  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  by  which  he 
IS  surrounded — he  is  too  morbidly 
apprehensive  of  betraying  hb  own 
vulgarity  by  a  failure  in  the  most  tri- 
fling ceremonial ;  too  sedulous  in  his 
conformance  to  all  the  petty  obser- 
vances of  the  entertainment,  to  have 
either  the  leisure  or  composure  of  mind 
necessary  forobservations  on  character. 
In  recording  his  experience  of  high 
life,  therefore,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
such  a  person  should  entirely  overlook 
those  finer  and  less  tangible  peculiari- 
ties, by  ^hich  tho  veiy  highest  circle 
of  society  is  diBtingmshed  from  that 
immediately  benea£  it,and  reserve  his 
descriptive  eloquence  for  the  candela- 
bras,  and  silt  plate,  the  routine  of  the 
dinner  ti^Ie,  the  splendour  of  the 
liveries,  and  the  portly  dignity  of  the 
butler.  But  this  is  not  what  we  want 
— and  this  is  not  what  Lord  Korman- 
by  (for  he  is  the  acknowledged  author 
of  Matilda)  has  given  us.  The  luxu- 
rious appliances  of  aristocratic  society, 
so  novel  and  imposing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  vulgar  Parvenu,  are  to  him 
familiar  as  the  air  he  breathes,  and 
therefore  quite  as  likely  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. In  Matilda,  we  encounter 
no  descriptions  of  silk  draperies,  or 


Turkey  carpets — tho  sideboard  sup- 
ports its  gorgeous  burden  unnotioM 
— we  are  not  drilled  into  the  ma- 
nual and  platoon  exercise  of  silver 
forks  and  finger  glasses — ^the  St  Peray 
sparkles  unrecorded,  and  not  one  of 
tne  party  is  damned  to  everlasting 
fame,  for  wearing  a  coarse  neckcloth, 
or  a  Cornelian  ring.  Lord  Kormanby, 
however,  is  no  mean  artist,  and  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  transferring 
to  his  canvass  even  the  most  shadowy 
and  evanescent  hues  of  the  cameleon 
&shion.  Of  thb  we  think  no  further 
evidence  will  be  required  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  following  extract : — 

**  It  was  early  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  that  most  valuable  department  of 
the  daily  press,  which  is  headed  '  Fa- 
shionable Arrangements/  contained,  a- 
mong  many  other  pieces  of  information, 
which,  however  intrinsically  important^ 
would  not  be  so  interesting  to  my  rea- 
ders, the  two  following  paragraphs : — 

'' '  Lord  Ormsby  (late  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Arlingfoid)  is  arrived  at  Mi- 
vart's  Hotel,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  on  the  Continent.* 

"  '  Lord  and  Lady  Eatington  will  this 
day  entertain  a  distingmshed  party  at 
their  splendid  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Square.' 

"  That  intelligence  of  this  description 
should  have  attracted  eveiy  eye,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that,  as  the  advance  of  the  season  had 
diminished  the  number  of  these  events, 
the  type  in  which  they  were  announced 
had  proportionably  increased  in  size  and 
importance;  and  many  an  absent  fiur 
one,  who  had  been  prematurely  hurried 
from  chalked  floors  to  green  fields,  had 
now  no  other  resource  than  to  make 
that  a  distant  study  which  was  no  longer 
a  present  pleasure.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  a  little  before  eight,  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  the  first  carriage  was 
heard  to  come  clattering  up  South  Aud- 
ley-street,  containing  Lord  George  Dar- 
ford  and  Henry  Penryn;  two  youths, 
most  comprehensively  described  as 
*  Toung  men  about  town.* — '  Very  un- 
lucky, my  father  wanting  the  carriage 
afterwards,*  said  Lord  George — '  I  do  so 
hate  to  be  early.  The  half-hour  intro- 
duction to  a  dinner,  like  the  prefiice  to  a 
book,  should  always  be  skipped." 

**  *  One  might  Imow  one  was  too  eariy, 
the  fellow  drives  so  fast,*  said  Mr  Pen- 
ryn, as  they  swung  round  the  last  comer, 
at  the  risk  of  annihilating  a  pensive  nur- 
sery-maid, and  all  her  '  pretty  ones,  at 
one  fell  swoop.' 

"  '  I  wonder  whom  we  shall  have  at 
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tbe  Eatrngtons'?'  continued  he;  'ihej 
hftTe  been  too  mnch  in  the  Pidcock  line 
thisTear/ 

** '  Yes/  said  Lord  George,  'and  that's 
another  bore  in  being  early;  for  your  hu- 
man lion  is  not  like  his  royal  brother — 
the  lireliest  before  he's  fed.' 

"Stopping  at  the  door  at  this  moment, 
the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before 
the  thundering  announcement  of  their 
arriTal  produced  its  (usually  instantane- 
ous) effect,  seemed  to  confirm  their  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  flag^rant  punctuali- 
ty of  their  arriTid ;  and  the  tardy  appear- 
ance of  one  liTcried  lackey  alone,  in  red 
mistcoat  and  white  apron,  verified  their 
worst  fears.  Many  a  felon  has  mounted 
ike  fatal  ladder  with  less  appearance  of 
shame  and  contrition,  than  was  painted 
in  the  countenances  of  these  unhappy 
*  young  men  about  town,'  as  they  ascend- 
ed Uie  carpeted  sturs, — about  to  expiate 
the  offence  of  such  unnatural  prematuri- 
ty of  arrival ;  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
would  hardly  have  appeared  more  awful 
in  their  eyes,  than  did  the  solitude  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  found  them- 
lelTes-^iterally  first.  Silence  succeeded 
the  shutting  of  the  door,  which  was  at 
length  broken  by  Lord  Qeorge ;  whilst, 
by  the  help  of  the  pier-glass  with  his 
r^t-hand,  he  arranged  his  flattened 
kicks ;  and,  with  his  left,  quelled  the  first 
symptoms  of  insurrection  in  his  neck- 
doth. 

" '  At  least,  we  shall  hear  the  lions  all 
announced — ^we  shall  know  who  the  in- 
mates of  the  menagerie  are  to  be  to-day.' 
Hardly  had  this  consolation  been  suggest- 
ed, when  the  door  was  opened,  not  by 
the  regular  officer,  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  scorned  to  be  a  party  to 
so  untimely  an  arrival,  but  by  a  mumbling 
ibotman^  who  muttered  something  that 
was  meant  to  be  a  name,  and  disappear- 
ed; having  ushered  in  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Our  two 
friends  r^arded  him  with  an  unacknow- 
lodging  stare,  which  the  stranger  repaid 
in  kind,  as  he  passed  to  a  sofa  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  room,  and  un- 
omcemedly  occupied  himself  with  a 
newspaper;  whilst  the  two  youths  re- 
mained in  the  window-place,  where  they 
had  nesUed  themselves  from  a  sense  of 
solitude. 

"  In  any  other  civilised  country  in  the 
woridygentlemen  thus  accidentally  meet- 
ing, if  they  did  not,  like  the  lady  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  'vow  an  eternal  friendship,' 
would  at  least,  from  the  circumstance 
of  meeting  in  the  house  of  a  common 
friend,  have  been  admitted  to  the  local 
rank  of  acquaintances,  and  received  the 
r^^Iar  brevet  allowances  of  nods,  smiles, 
kc.    But  here  we  are  more  afiaid  of 


being  involved  in  a  bow  than  in  a  bad 
bet— of  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  an 
acquaintance  than  a  bill — and  the  most 
persevering  dun  is  not  so  embarrassing  as 
the  foce  which,  one  is  obliged  to  own, 
has  acquired  a  legal  title  to  a  nod,  from 
our  having  been  incautious  enough  to 
incur  acquaintanceship  with  the  owner. 

"  There  was  something  in  the  air  and 
manner  of  the  stranger,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  most  unobservant  not  to 
remark  as  peculiarly  distinguished ;  and 
from  the  tact  which  the  usage  of  the 
world  gives  to  every  one  in  these  mat- 
ters, such  would  certainly  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  two  worthies,  if  their 
judgment  had  not  been  wilfully  biassed 
by  the  conclusion  which  they  logically 
deduced  from  haviog  been  everywhere, 
and  knowing  everybody, — ^that  'him 
whom  they  did  not  know  they  ought  not 
to  know  ;*  and  they  would  as  soon  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Preadamites, 
as  have  admitted,  that  any  one,  worthy 
to  be  ranked  among  the  elect,  A<ui  existed 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  their  ftb- 
shionable  millenium,  just  two  years  be- 
fore. Therefore,  expecting  from  the 
character  of  theEatingtons  thai  the  party 
would  be  rather  a  mixed  one,  MrPenryn 
whispered  to  Lord  Qeorge,  '  I  think  it's 
the  new  actor :  to  be  sure  this  man's 
figure  looks  better  ;  but  then  I  only  saw 
him  in  Richard  the  Third,  with  hump, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.' — '  Ko/  said 
Lord  George, '  I  think  it's  the  composer 
— what's  his  name  ? — I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  head  behind  the  piano-forte,  last 
week,  at  Lady  L's,  as  I  squeezed  half 
in  at  the  door-way.  You  know  he  asks 
a  hundred  pounds  a-night,  and  the  Eat- 
ingtons  are  famous  for  paying  in  kind ; 
a  turtle  and  champagne  for  notes — ^yon 
understand  V 

" '  I  have  it,  George,'  retorted  the 
other ;  '  look  at  his  black  coat— depend 
upon  it,  it's  the  Popular  Preacher.  I 
never  heard  him,  to  be  sure ;  but  I'm 
quite  certain  it's  he. 

"  The  door  was  now  opened,  and  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Dulladone  and  the 
two  Lady  Townlys  were  announced. 
The  former  situation  of  Lord  G^rge  and 
his  friend  was  bliss,  compared  to  that  in 
which  they  now  found  uiemselves ;  for, 
besides  the  danger  of  being  devoured,  as 
they  would  have  expressed  it,  by  the  two 
Lady  Townlys,  to  which  their  present 
unprotected  state  seemed  to  expose 
them,  their  misery  was  increased  by  the 
shame  of  having  been  convicted,  by  a 
dowager  duchess  and  her  two  unmarried 
daughters,  of  having  arrived  before  them, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  thereby 
forfeited  their  best  claim  to  that  admira- 
tion hitherto  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
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them  from  that  quarter :  the  young  ladies' 
idea  of  being  'quite  the  thing/  consisting 
in  nothing  so  much  as  pre-eminent  un- 
punctuatity. 

"  The  stranger  bowed  slightly  to  the 
duchess  as  she  passed  to  his  end  of  the 
room,  which  she  answered  with  an  in- 
quiring curtsey, — her  Grace's  eye-sight, 
which  was  none  of  the  best,  being  now 
rendered  more  treacherous  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room.  '  Who  is  itf  said 
she  to  Lord  Qeoige,  in  a  low  whisper ; 
to  which  he  replied,  'Indeed  I  don't 
know,' — in  a  tone  of  voice  aU  but  im- 
pertinently audible.  At  this  moment 
their  host  and  hostess  appeared  from  an 
inner  room — Lady  Eatington  employed 
with  a  half-drawn-on  glove — his  lordship 
applying  a  half-opened  pocket-handker- 
chief to  his  nose;  both  which  actions 
wero  meant  to  signify  rather  reproach- 
fully, than  apologetically,  '  You  have 
come  sooner  than  we  expected — but  here 
we  are.' 

"  As  we  have  introduced  our  readers 
to  their  house,  we  shall  be  expected  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  master 
and  mistress ;  but  Lord  and  I^idy  Eat- 
ing^n  were  those  eveiy-day  sort  of  peo- 
ple of  whose  characters  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  speak  in  affirmatives.  Per- 
haps the  two  most  positive  characteris- 
tics of  his  lordship  were,  that  he  was  a 
receiver  of  rents  in  the  country,  and  a 
giver  of  dinners  in  town.  To  speak  ne- 
gatively—he was  —  no  politician  —  no 
fiuiner — ^no  bel  esprit — no  connoisseur ; 
but  the  most  distinguished  of  aU  these 
classes  met  at  his  house,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  of  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  Europe:  in  consideration  of  which, 
every  one,  in  accepting  his  invitations, 
wrote  to  him — '  Dear  Efttington, 

'  Yours  truly.' 
And  every  one  enJUfd  the  crowd  at  Al- 
maok*s,  to   squeeze   Lady  Eatington's 
hand  when  she  first  came  to  town. 

"  Her  Ladyship  was  naturally  a  very 
silly,  and  by  education  (so  called),  a  very 
illiterate  woman ;  but  long  habits  of  the 
world  enabled  her  to  conceal  this ;  and 
if  she  was  seldom  as  well  informed  as  her 
guests,  she  was  always  as  well  dressed  as 
her  dinners — which  answered  all  the 
purpose. 

"But  how  surprised  were  our  young 
beaux,  and  our  old  duchess,  to  see,  that 
whilst  they  themselves  were  casually  re- 
cognised, the  whole  of  the  attention  of 
both  host  and  hostess  was  directed  to  the 
stranger  !  As  the  arrival  of  fresh  com- 
pany made  the  conversation  less  con- 
strained, this  was  explained,  though  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  George  and 
Mr  Penryn,  by  overhearing  Lady  Eating- 
ton  telling  the  duchess,  whose  cars  were 


almost  as  defective  as  her  eyes,  a  long 
story,  of  which  they  caught — '  Must  re- 
coUect' — '  Augustus  Arlingford'— -*  long 
abroad*  — '  supposed  early  disappoint- 
ment'— '  recent  death  of  his  brother' — 
'now  Lord  Ormsby' — 'very  rich,'  kc — 
which  immediately  produced  from  her 
Grace,  in  rather  a  high  tone,  meant  to 
catch  his  lordship's  ear  at  some  distance, 
— *  Excuse  my  blindness,  my  lord — Le- 
titia  and  Cecilia — Lord  Ormsby — ^you 
must  recollect  Mr  Arlingford,  though 
you  were  then  very  young — quite  chil- 
dren.' 

"The  reflections  of  Lord  George  and  Mr 
Peniyn,  upon  their  half-wUful  mistake, 
were  not  very  consolatory,  as  the  former 
fSftme  of  Augustus  Arlin^ord  occurred  to 
them  in  aU  its  pre-eminence.  Lord 
George  now  recollected  that,  in  his  first 
conference  with  his  tailor,  he  had  been 
strongly  recommended  the  Arlingford 
collar,  and  that  a  part  of  his  dress,  about 
.  which  he  was  very  particular,  had  been 
called  '  Arlingford's.*  Mr  Penryn,  too, 
had  a  disagreeable  reminiscence,  that 
whilst  stUl  at  college,  he  lost  a  rouleau, 
when  Mr  Arlingford's  colt  won  the  Der- 
by; and  both  distinctly  remembered,  that 
when  they  first  came  out,  if  any  very 
well-looking  young  man  appeared,  all  the 
oracles  decUred  that  he  had  '  a  look  of 
Arlingford  ;*  and  this  was  the  man  whom 
they  had  voted  an  awkward  actor,  a 
squab  singer,  or  a  methodist  parson. 

"From  this  time  the  cannonade  at  the 
street-door  became  almost  incessant,  and 
every  possible  variety  of  arrival  was  con- 
stantly swelling  the  clrele,  which,  with 
truly  English  instinct,  had  formed  itself 
round  the  place,  where  (strange  to  say) 
there  was  not  a  fire ;  and  many  were  the 
difierent  ways  of  presenting  themselves 
which  might  be  remarked : — First,  The 
tender  scion,  just  budding  in  the  first 
rays  of  fiishion,  who,  after  advancing  des- 
perately, and  retiring  awkwardly  from  the 
cirele,  seemed  anxiously  to  solicit  a  pro- 
tecting nod  from  those  around  him,  con- ' 
firmative  of  the  acquaintance  he  hoped 
he  had  made.  Then  came  the  well- 
established  man  of  the  world,  who  seem- 
ed carelessly  to  postpone  the  duties  of 
recognition,  till  dinner  and  lights  afford- 
ed him  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  To  him  succeeded  the  'ci- 
devant  jeunc  homme,*  whose  'way  of 
life  is  fall'n  into  the  sear — the  yellow 
leaf;'  who,  with  out-stretched  hand,  and 
perpetual '  how  d'ye  do,'  went  the  round 
of  the  circle,  not  bating  *  an  inch  of  his 
prerogative'  of  acquaintanceship." 

The  second  specimen  we  snail  lay 
before  our  readers,  shall  be  somewhat 
of  a  difierent  cast.  It  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  HpbsoD  family,  very 
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tip-top  people  in  Manchester,  who 
hare  been  seized  with  the  travelliag 
qianift,  bo  endemic  of  late  jeara  among 
all  dasses.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  noble  author  has  been  veiy 
succeasfnl  in  this  part  of  his  subject. 
The  old  Hobsons  appear  neither  yery 
bright  conceptions,  nor  yerj  new,  but 
Jem  Hobeon  compensates  amply  for 
all  his  parents*  d^ects.  He  is  indeed 
hgeniy  a  jewel  of  great  price — 

"  liias  Betty  Domton  was  some  years 
older  than  her  brother;  and  having 
brought  her  charms  to  market  at  a  time 
^en  Uie  prospects  of  her  family  were 
not  so  extensiTeas  they  afterwards  be- 
came, (old  uncle  Smithson  haring  then 
formed  only  the  nudeus  of  that  immense 
wealth,  which  he  afterwards  scraped  to- 
gether; and  certfunly  having  no  inten- 
tbns  of  bequeathing  it  in  a  lump  to  any 
one,)  her  marriage  with  Mr.  John  Hob- 
not  at  the  time  objected  to.  He 


son 

was  a  steady,  calculating  foreman,  in  a 
laige  manu&ctory  at  Manchester.  This 
ntuationhe  had  gradually  improved  into 
that  of  a  master  of  foremen;  and  his 
■mall  back  lodging  he  had  changed  into 
the  largest  extent  of  staring  brick  f^ont 
in  Manchester. 

"  Mrs  Hobson,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, was  a  silly,  showy,  bustling,  chat* 
tering  little  body;  with  a  brisk  figure, 
aiul  hrii^er  tongue,  good-humoured,  U- 
literate,  and  vulgar,    ^enty  years,  and 
more  than  half  as  many  chil^rMi,  had  ra- 
ther taken  firom  her  briskness  of  figure — 
her  person  seendng  to  have  kept  pace 
liUi  her  fortnnes,  in  increase ;  but  no* 
thing  had  abated  her  activity  of  tongae, 
as  liMly  Matilda  soon  found  to  her  cost, 
when  Uie  servant  announced  Mrs  Hob- 
son,   the   Miss   Hobsons,   and   Master 
Hobaon ;   the  last  a   hobble-de-hoyish 
schoolboy.     The  three  Miss  Hobsons  I 
shaD  not  attempt  to  describe  individually 
as  to  character,  till  the  reader  becomes 
by  d^^rees  better  acquainted  with  them. 
In  their  dress  there  was  a  sisterly  same- 
ness, oonsiBting,  as  it  did,  of  bright  pea- 
men  caasimere  pelisses,  superabundant- 
ty  bebnided>  and  black  beaver  bonnets 
with  pink  linings.    The  only  distinction 
in  their  appearance,  was,  that  Miss  Hob- 
son's  roniHi  rosy  face  was — one  can*t  say 
shaded,  with  small  bright  red  corkscrew 
curls;    whilst  Miss  Anne,  firom  having 
latfier  a  higher  bridge  to  her  nose  than 
was  common  in  the  f^ily,  had  taken  the 
Qreeian  line,  and  had  accordingly  drawn 
two  long  straight  strips  of  sandy  hair 
acroaa  her  temples,  as  she  thought  h  la 
Madonna.    The  third,  Jemima,  was  at 
that  becoming  age  when  young  ladies' 
hair  is  neither  long  nor  short.    As  to  the 


conversation  of  these  Manchester  graces^ 
— being  in  considerable  awe  of  a  person 
of  whom  the  Morning  Post  said  so  much 
as  it  did  of  Lady  Matilda,  they  confined 
that  to  occasional  verbal  corrections  of 
their  mother's   slip-slop,    which    their 
boarding-school  education  folly  qualified 
them  to  give.    As  to  Mrs  Hobson,  she 
felt  no  such  awe  as  that  with  which  the 
name  and  fame  of  Lady  Matilda  inspired 
her  daughters.    Ever  since  her  brother's 
marriage,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that 
her  own  consequence  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  closeness  of  the  coimexion, 
that  she  did  not  feel  abashed,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  cause  of  all  that  ad« 
ditional  consequence.    So  she  waddled 
straight  up  to  Lady  Matilda,  in  a  scarlet 
velvet  pelisse  which  made  the  son  hide 
his  dinunished  head  in  the  dog-days ;  and 
after  a  sisterly  salutation,  said, — (staring 
fall  at  her,) — '  Well,  I'm  sure  Jem  could- 
n*t  have  done  better.'    She  then  broke 
at  once  into  the  subject  now  always  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts;  namely,  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  her  being 
actually  about  to  go  abroad. 

" '  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  hope  that  we 
'shall  all  live  as  one  &mily  in  foreign  parts. 
To  think  of  my  going  trapesing  out  of 
Old  England !  but  my  daughters  must 
have  the  same  adoantagm  as  the  Miss 
Tomkins*s,  though  they  did  make  old 
Tomkins  a  knight  the  other  day.    But 
an*t  my  brother  a  baronet  ?  tosay  nothing 
•of  you.  Lady  Matilda.     Then  Dr  Snook 
says,  thatJeminuiis  rather  ;nlnM>tiar|f,aBd 
that  the  air  of  Italy  will  do  her  good ;  and 
to  be  sure,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  the 
mw^eUliys,  or  bandittis,  or  what  do  thc^ 
call  them  as  attacks  on^  there,  I  should 
like  Italy  well  enough,  and  to  see  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venus  of  Meddi — what  is 
it,  my  dear  T   appealing  to  one  of  her 
daughters.    '  Medici,  mamma,'  said  Miss 
Anne.     'Ay — ^Medici — and   the   Saint 
Peter's — but  I  don't  think  so  much  of 
that,  because  we've  got  a  Saint  Peter's 
at  Manchester.    And  that  great  cascade 
(Tumy,  or  what  do  they  call  it?)  that 
Briggs — old  Briggs  of  our  town's  sou — 
showed  a  fine  picture  of  it,  as  he  did 
there  at  our  exhibition,  with  the  water 
idl  so  white,  and  the  rocks  so  black,  and 
the  trees  so  green ;  very  pretty  it  was, 
and  little  Briggs  himself  sitting  on  a 
three-l^;ged  stool,  with  it  all  splashing 
about  falm,  poor  feUow ; — and  then  that 
Capital  Colossusas  the  old  Romans  made.* 
— '  Coliseum,  mamma,'  said  BOss  Hob- 
son; 'and  the  Capitol,*  said  Miss  Anne» 
'  is  a  building  by  itself.' — *  Very  well,  my 
dears,  a  building  by  itself,  is  it  Y I  thought 
it  was  in  Rome — but  Jem  ought  to  know, 
for  I  suppose  that's  what  they  teach  him 
at  school.'    This  changed  the  current  of 
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her  ideas,  and  called  Lady  Matilda*B  at- 
tention to  a  nuisance  which  the  presence 
of  more  active  annoyances  had  nitherto 
prevented  her  from  observing. 

"  Of  aU  the  demands  that  the  ties  of 
connexion  can  make  upon  one*s  patience, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  precocious  intro- 
duction, into  general  society,  of  a  genuine 
school-boy ;  where,  either  by  his  uneasy 
awkwardness,  he  makes  all  who  see  him 
equally  uncomfortable,  or,  by  his  pert 
self-sufficiency,  causes  a  more  active  dis- 
turbancc^Sir  James's  saying,  which  he 
so  aptly  applied,  of  *  Love  me,  love  my 
dog,*  is  nothing  to  the  trial  of.  Love  me, 
love  my  school-boy.  It  is  true,  though, 
that  school-boys  are,  after  all,  (to  use  a 
metaphor  peculiarly  suited  to  the  Hob- 
son  family,)  the  raw  material  of  which 
the  finished  articles,  most  sought  for  in 
a  drawing-room,  must  be  manufactured. 
There  are,  also,  two  varieties  in  the  spe- 
cies; your  private  school-boy  is  much 
worse  than  your  public  ;  by  private 
schools,-  being  meant  all,  however  large 
and  however  open,  except  two  or  three, 
where  the  scholars  are  more  select  and 
gentleman- like;  and  which  schools  are 
therefore  called  public.  And  never  was 
there  seen  a  more  regular  specimen  of 
the  worst  kind  of  school-boy,  than  that 
which  met  Matilda's  eyes  in  the  person 
of  Jem  Hobson,  as  he  sat  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sofii ;  his  pale,  shrunk,  nan- 
keen trowsers,  having  worked  their  way 
up  his  spindle  leg,  which  was  enveloped* 
in  a  wrinkled  cotton  stocking ;  the  collar 
of  his  new  coat,  and  his  black  stock, 
alone,  showing  any  embryo  svmptoms  of 
incipient  dandyism ;  his  sandy  hair  plas- 
tered sideways  with  a  wet  brush,  off  his 
snubby,  chubby  hce ;  and  his  hands  oc- 
cupied in  studiously  brushing,  the  wrong 
way,  the  nap  of  his  shapeless  hat. 

"  Put  your  hat  down,  my  dear  Jem,' 
said  Mrs  Hobson.  '  He  is  Sir  James's 
godson ;  we  reckon  him  very  like  him,' 
appealing  to  Matilda,  who,  though  she 
said  notUng,  could  not  deny  the  imputa- 
tion. 

" '  I  am  sorry  his  uncle's  out.  ^  I 
brought  him  here,  as  he  is  not  going 
abroad  with  us,  on  purpose  to  see  him, 
as  it  is  Hght  boys  should  know  who  they 
are  to  look  to.  Jem,  I'm  sure,  will  do 
something  for  his  godson,  little  Jem,  as 
we  c$X\  hun :  perhaps  make  him  a  par^ 
liament  man ;  it  is  as  good  a  trade  as 
any;  at  least,  Fm  sure,  so  uncle  Smith- 
son  found  it.  They  say,  he  must  make 
six  :  so  he  may  as  well  have  one  of  his 
own  kin  as  another.  Who  knows  but, 
in  time,  Jem  may  live  to  be  a — what  was 
that  great  gentleman,  who  so  civilly 
wrote  to  tharic  our  people  for  killing  the 
Radicals  r— A  Secretary  of  State,  mam- 
ma,' said  -Miss  Hobson. 
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" '  Ah  f  Why  should  not  Jem  live  to 
be  a  Secretary  of  State,  Lady  Matilda  T 
I  can  assure  you,'  continued  the  fond 
mother,  '  that  aU  pains  have  been  taken 
with  his  speechifying; — Jem,  suppose 
you  let  your  aunt  hear  that  speech  that 
I  say  makes  me  think  I  hear  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'  Matilda  submit- 
ted to  this,  as  a  minor  evil  to  hearing 
the  mother  talk  about  him;  and  Jem, 
who,  with  all  his  shyness,  preferred  to 
his  present  state  of  awkward  inaction, 
that  exposure  to  which  habit  had  hard- 
ened him,  immediately  prepared  to  com- 
ply ;  and,  throwing  his  hand  stiffly  up, 
like  a  way- post,  began,  '  My  name  is 
Nerval,' — in  that  gruffish  squeak,  and 
with  that  measurea  twang,  which  gene- 
rally accompany  such  exhibitions.  He 
was  proceeding,  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess :  and  had  just  arrived  at  the  point 
where — 

'  A  bttoA  of  fierce  bftrtNurUof  from  the  hilli, 
Roihed,  like  a  torrent,  down  upon  tbe  TAle. 
Sweeping  oar  flodu  «nd  herds 

when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  our 
two  friends  of  the  nreceding  evening. 
Lord  George  Darford  and  Mr  Penryn, 
who  usually  hunted  time  in  couples,  and 
meant  to  kill  hadf  an  hour  with  Lady 
Matilda.  Great,  indeed,  was  their  asto- 
nishment at  the  party  they  found  assem- 
bled, and  the  exhibition  theyintermpied. 
Our  young  actor  might  have  added — 

'  Oor  ihepherdi  flod  for  safety  and  for  sooooar.' 

for  sudden  was  the  flight  this  produced 
in  the  fiunily ; — Mrs  Hobson  displaying 
Co  the  still  wondering  eyes  of  the  intru- 
ders, as  she  moved  towards  the  door,  the 
broad  back  of  her  splendid  pelisse,  whose 
unequally -worn  texture  showed  at  once, 
that  her  velvet  was  English,  and  her 
habits  sedentary.  The  young  ladies  fol- 
lowed in  a  cluster,  stooping,  shuffling, 
poking,  and  uung  every  other  means  by 
which  English  young  ladies  of  a  certain 
class  get  out  of  the  room.  Boscius,  alone, 
'  still  hovered  about  the  enemy* — till, 
with  some  difficulty,  he  had  extricated 
his  shapeless  hat  from  under  the  feet  of 
Lord  George,  who  was  by  this  time, 
sprawling  on  the  sofa ;  and  having  achie- 
ved this,  with  a  formal  bow,  which  he  had 
learnt  at  the  same  time  as  his  speech,  he 
left  the  room. 

" '  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,*  said 
Lord  George,  'is  that  young  Esquimaux, 
whom  we  found  exhibiting ;  and  who  are 
his  attend^t  squaws?' 

" '  That  lady  was  the  sister  of  Sir 
James;  the  others  were  her  'children,' 
Lady  Matilda  replied,  in  a  tone  calculat- 
ed to  stop  any  further  attempts  at  ridi- 
cule." 
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The  Hobsons  get  into  France,  and 
the  following  is  a  further  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers  of  humour — 

"  The  feeling  which  one  experiences  in 
the  first  change  from  an  English  to  a 
French  inn,  most  be  like  that  of  a  horse, 
who  is  saddenly  taken  out  of  a  warm, 
dose  stable,  ana  turned  into  a  loose  box. 
&  the  firsts  he  is  often  cramped  for  room ; 
kept  much  too  hot;  plagaed  with  snper- 
fiaons  care  and  attention;  never  left 
enoogh  to  himself;  and  stuffed  beyond 
what  he  can  eat.  In  the  other,  he  has 
a  fine,  roomy,  airy  place,  to  walk  about 
in,  and  nobody  ever  seems  to  trouble  his 
head  about  him^  or  to  come  near  him,  ex- 
cept at  random,  to  feed  him,  when  they 
hare  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  At  any  rate,  if  the  comparison  be  not 

Sdte  jus^  it  is  one  which  struck  Tom 
obaon,  as  he  and  his  fiunily  were  turned 
into  a  large,  staring  out-of-the-way  kind 
of  room,  and  left  to  their  fate.    Minutes, 
that  seemed  hours,  passed,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  anyone  taking  the  least 
notice  of  them.    Mrs  Hobson,  on  whom 
the  disdpline  of  the  packet  had  entailed 
a  most  raTcnous  appetite,  now  became 
most  cbunorouB.    All  in  vain; — ^at  last 
she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and 
Billied  forth.     There  she  caught  a  stray 
waiter,  singing — *  PartatU  pour  la  Syrie.* 
He  was  proc^ding  on  his  way,  without 
attending  to  her,  when  hunger  made  her 
bold ;  and  though  she  had  lost  her  '  Ma- 
nad  de  Voyager/  she  screamed  at  him,  as 
she  thought,  in  the  words  of  that  useful 
pablication — *  Je  suis  femme  U  /aut  me 
mcmger.'    The  garfon  stared  a  moment, 
in  astonishment ;  when  the  truism  con-* 
tained  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
not  seeming  to  reconcile  him  to  the  ob- 
ligation implied  in  the  remainder, — he 
Wascd  on — '  PartarU  pour  la  Syrie.^ 
Their  case  thus  seemed  quite  desperate ; 
whenfirstanauthoritativevoicewas  heard 
iq)on  the  stairs,  abusing  everybody  to  tie 
right  and  left;  of  which  the  most  audible 
words  were, — '  Sacre  !  de/aire  attendre; 
8acrt !  Milord  Hobson  ; — une  dies  plus 
ri^es  families d* Angleterre ;  Sacre T — 
ind,  to  their  astonishment,  thereappeared 
Uiefigureof  the  much-despised  courier,  «ck 
ageing  into  the  room  the  identical  ^orpon. 
Leon's  altered  appearance,  in  '  Rule  a 
Wife  and  have  a  Wife,'  did  not  create 
greater  surprise,  nor,  indeed,  a  more  com- 
plete change  in  manner  and  deportment; 
nor  was  it  easy  to  recognise  the  little, 
helpless,  mnch-endoring  being,  in  the 
shabby  surtout  and  oil-diin  hat,  in  the 
arbitruy,  bullying,  swaggering  hero,  glit- 
tering in  gold  lace  and  scarlet,  with  shin- 
ing ydlow  leather  breeches,  and  clatter- 
ing about  in  a  commanding  pair  of  boots. 
It  was  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ri- 
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sing  from  a  sous-lieutenant  of  artiHofy, 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  ancien  rigime, 
into  absolute  power. 

"  Thus,  after  the  short-lived  anarchy  of 
the  steam-boat,  Pierre  had  completely 
superseded  all  the  former  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  the  Hobson  family.  From 
that  time  forwu-d,  nothing  could  be  done 
without  him ;  all  Mrs  Hobson's  almost 
unintelligible  wants  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive his  sanction,  before  they  could  be 
satisfied;— old  Hobson's  eau-de-vie  and 
water  could  not  be  obtained  without  his 
approbation; — Tom  was  obliged  to  !«- 
tign,  into  his  more  efficient  command, 
all  ftiture  control  over  the  postilions; 
~«ven  the  young  ladies  could  not  lay 
their  heads  on  a  downy  pillow  unless  it 
was  procured  by  him;  and  when  Miss 
Hobson  desired  that  she  might  have 
deux  gros  malelots  on  her  bed,  he  it  was 
that  saved  her  from  the  danger  to  which 
an  unconscious  substitution  of  one  vowel 
for  another  might  have  otherwise  sub- 
jected her.  The  dinner  was  not  only 
obtained  at  once  by  the  exertion  of  his 
authority,  but  upon  the  whole  gave  as- 
tonishing satisfaction.    True  it  is,  that 

old  Hobson  began  by  d g  the  soup, 

as  mere  salt-water,  with  sea-weed  float- 
ing in  it;  by  which  he  succeeded,  as 
usual,  in  making  what,  from  recent  re- 
coUections,  was  to  all  the  party  precisely 
the  most  unwelcome  of  similies.  Some 
MairUenoncoieleUes,  too,  excited  much 
admiration;  Mrs  Hobson  wondering 
why  they  were  wrapped  up  in  paper; 
and  Tom,  supposing  that  they  were 
meant  for  them  to  carry  in  their  pockets, 
instead  of  sandwiches. 

"  Dinner  being  finished,  and  the  rain 
continuing,  the  party  were  again  reduced 
to  their  internal  resources  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and  as  the  detail  of  these  is  not 
likely  to  afford  much  gratification  to  my 
readers,  I  shall  leave  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  pursue  their  journey,  turning  my 
attention  to  more  important  person- 
ages," 

We  have  already  expressed  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  want  of  originality 
in  the  plot.  We  think,  too,  it  might 
have  been  managed  with  greater  effect. 
Love  can  break,  and  has  broken, 
fur  stronger  bonds  than  those  with 
which  the  author  has  encircled  his 
heroine  ;  and  we  think  the  story  would 
have  carried  with  it  a  deeper  interest 
and  a  higher  moral,  had  Matilda  been 
made  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  mother 
with  those  of  a  wife,  and  feed  his  altar 
not  only  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  hus- 
band, but  of  a  child.  She  should  have 
died  too,  we  think,  not  from  any  of 
the  common  accidents  of  nature,  not 
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Ci£ciiii8TAN0£8  OYer  which  we  had 
no  control,  but  in  which,  were  we  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  them,  the 
public  could  take  no  manner  of  inte- 
rest, have  alone  prevented  us  from  re- 
turning, as  we  had  designed  to  return, 
in  our  last  Nimiber,  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  present  state  and  probable 
future  nrospects  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  commence  our  present 
paper  with  this  declaration,  because 
we  are  not  anxious  to  conc^  that  a 
small  part  only  of  the  task  which  we 
have  assigned  to  ourselves  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished.  No  doubt  the 
subjects  already  touched  upon  are  of 
very  vital  importance ;  they  are,  more- 
over, in  every  one's  mouth  ;  and  there- 
fore we  treated  of  them  first.  But 
there  are  other  matters  behind,  of  no 
less  serious  moment,  which,  though 
they  may  not  perhaps  be  spoken  of 
quite  so  frequently,  are  neither  left 
unnoticed,  nor  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out censure.  To  these,  in  Uie  proper 
order,  we  mean  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  as  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  the  tone  in  which  our  for- 
mer discussions  were  delivered  has  not 
been  looked  upon,  as  we  were  half 
afraid  it  might  be  looked  upon,  as  im- 
pertinent, we  can  give  no  better  pledge 
for  our  future  moderation,  than  by 
assuring  them,  that  they  will  not  find 
that  tone  altered  to  the  last 

Before  entering  upon  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  new  topic,  it  ma^  appear 
but  just  and  reasonable  to  notice  sudi 
omissions  in  our  review  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  have  either  oc- 
curred to  ourselves  since  that  review 
went  forth,  or  have  been  pointed  out 
to  us  by  others.  These,  though  not 
numerous,  chance  to  be  of  considerable 
consequence.  An  anonymous  corre- 
spondent has,  for  example,  suggested 
that  in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  liturgy, 
it  might  be  proper  to  increase  the 
number  of  sentences  prefixed  to  the 
exhortation,  by  certain  texts,  such  as 
Gen.  xxviii.  17,  or  Habak.  ii.  20,  in- 
culcative  of  reverence  for  the  place  of 
assembly.  The  same  writer  recom- 
mends a  removal  of  the  word  Trinity 
from  the  Litany,  which,  continues  he, 
"  though  a  firm  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine, I  cannot  but  think  an  unscrip- 
tural  mode  of  address  to  the  Deity — 
the  invariable  designation  of  the  King 
by  the  simple  title  of  our  *  sovereign 


lord* — the  insertion  before  the  general 
thanksgiving  of  those  words  in  the 
communion  service,  '  Let  us  give 
thanks  unto  our  Lord  Qod,*  'It  ift 
meet  and  nght  to  do  so,* — and  a  dif- 
ferent mode  (the  present,  where  there 
are  many  communicants,  being  rather 
tedious  than  edifying)  of  administer- 
ing the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
These  suggestions,"  he  adds,  ''mav 
be  deemed  of  secondary  importance.  * 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt^  may  be 
thus  thought  of ;  but  we  are  far  from 
considering  them  all  as  equally  unim- 
portant.   Let  us  see. 

With  respect  to  the  texts  of  scrip- 
ture referred  to,  unquestionably  there 
could  be  no  impropriety,  if  there  were 
little  positive  benefit,  in  placing  them 
where  our  unknown  friend  desires  to 
see  them  placed.  A  great  deal  is  gain- 
ed towards  securing  the  attention  of  a 
congregation  to  the  solemn  duty  in 
which  they  are  about  to  be  employed^ 
if  you  succeed  in  impressing  them 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence 
towards  the  place  of  assembly ;  and 
were  we  sure  that  the  repetition  of  any 
sentences  from  the  Bible  would  pro- 
duce this  effect,  we  should  strongly 
urge  the  measure.  But  we  question 
whether  anything  which  is  done  often 
and  regularly,  comes  not^  in  the  end^ 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  consider  this  sug- 
^tion  as  one  of  secondary  import- 
ance only.  So  is  it  also  in  the  case  of 
the  sentences  advised  to  be  taken  for 
the  communion  service.  These,  in- 
serted as  our  correspondent  points  oat 
could  do  no  harm  ;  we  scarcely  think 
they  would  do  much  good.  But  of  his 
remaining  suggestions  we  shall  take 
more  notice,  because  we  consider  them 
more  deserving  of  it. 

We  know  not  what  to  say  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  omitting  the  word  Trinity 
frx)m  the  daily  service  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true  that  the  term  occurs  not  in 
scripture  ;  that  it  never  came  into  use 
till  long  after  the  canon  of  scripture 
was  completed  ;  and  that,  like  aU  hu- 
man language,  when  applied  to  the 
Divine  Being,  it  necessarily  fails  of 
creating  any  just  or  intelligible  idea 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it.  The 
very  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
clause  which  follows  it : — **  Three 
persons  and  one  Qod,''  the  word  per^ 
9on  signifying  something  individual. 
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tangible,  and  oonfineable  ;  and  it  be- 
ing utkxly  impossible  for  ^  imman 
mind  to  direst  itself  of  that  idea,  as  of- 
ten as  the  word  ^  person"  happens  to 
be  uttered.    But  if  we  be  induced,  for 
these  and  similar  reasons,  to  strike  out 
particular  expressions  here  and  theie, 
from  our    liturgy,  it    is    absolutely 
impossible  to  determine  where  it  be- 
boTes  us  to  stop.    The  fact  is,  that  no 
language  can  possibly  express  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
because  no  distinct  notion  of  that 
Being  can  be  formed  by  man ;  nor,  we 
ire  disposed  to  imagine,  by  any  other 
creature.    Even  of  his  attributes — 
though  we  speak  of  them  continually 
—we  know  nothing  ;  for  what  are 
eternity  and  onmipresence  to  u&  ex- 
cept ^sounds,  without    any    definite 
sense  ?  Though,  therefore,  it  be  true, 
that  the  term  Trinity  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  though  it  certainly  occurs 
not  throughout  the  pages  of  scripture, 
we  should  be  sony  to  see  it  expunged 
from  the  Litany  of  the  English  Church, 
because  the  measure  could  hardly  fail 
to  produce  frur  greater  evils  than  those 
wbich  it  might  be  intended  to  remedy. 
If  the  doctrine  be  tau&^t  in  scripture, 
ss  we  conscientiously  believe  it  is,  the 
English  Church  must  and  ought  to 
have  some  term  or  another  by  which 
to  express  its  belief  in  that  doctrine ; 
and  the  doctrine  and  the  tenn  are, 
from  long  usage,  so  completely  asso- 
ciated together,  that  where  the  one  is 
dropped,  the  other  is  understood  to  be 
rejected.    Now,  though  we  have  al- 
ready said,  and  again  say,  that  the 
Church  would  act  wisely  in  blotting 
out  the  Athanasian  creed  from  her 
formularies,  we  would  never  advise 
any  measure,  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  remote  suspicion,  that  the  Eng- 
lidli  Church  had  erred  from  the  true 
&idi,  and  become  tinctured  with  So- 
cinianism.     Besides   all  which,  you 
ooold  not  omit  the  phrase  under  con- 
sideration frt>m  one  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  without  omitting  it  from  all. 
Your  festival  of  Trinity  Sunday  must 
accordingly  be  set  aside ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  look  up  to  that  festival  with 
too  partial  an  eye,  to  give  our  consent, 
St  kast,  to  its  overthrow.    It  has  al- 
ways struck  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  compilers  of  the  liturgy, 
that  they  have  there  taught  the  import- 
ant doc^ine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity  in  a 
way  so  quiet,  if  w J  may  be  allowed 
^  expression  and  so  inoffensive.    In 


the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good  Fri- 
day, and  Easter  Sunday,  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  had  been  plainly  stated, 
the  divinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  declared  with 
equal  distinctness  in  that  of  Whitsun- 
day, whilst  to  the  worship  of  the  Fa- 
ther, every  day  of  the  year  is  supposed 
to  be  dedicated.  Not  to  have  devoted 
one  day  to  the  worship  of  the  Trinity, 
would  have  been  to  have  the  people 
in  doubt  whether  there  were  not  three 
separate  Gods  deserving  of  their  wor- 
ship. Our  correspondent  will  now, 
we  trust,  perceive  why  we  cannot 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  his  sugges- 
tion. We  love  not  the  term  more 
than  he  does ;  but  it  is,  and  has  been, 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  most 
important  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
ana  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  into 
all  the  services  of  the  English  Church, 
that  you  could  not  drop  it  without 
endangering  the  one,  and  absolutely 
unhinging  the  other. 

Of  Ms  remaining  observations,  rela- 
tive to  the  titles  bestowed  upon  the  king, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  think  very  differ- 
ently. Not  only  do  we  disapprove  of 
the  application  of  such  language  as  is 
applied  in  the  English  Liturgy  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  but  we  conceive  that 
the  whole  thing  would  be  rendered 
far  more  solemn,  and  frur  more  touch- 
ing, were  the  name  of  the  prince  en- 
tirdy  struck  out.  To  speak,  in  an 
address  to  the  Diety,  of  ^  our  most 
religious  and  gracious  King,"  whether 
that  king  chance  to  be  a  really  reli- 
gious person,  or  the  reverse,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  something  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  designate ;  whilst  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modem  Christian  name, 
such  as  George  or  Frederick,  into  the 
middle  of  a  pathetic  prayer,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  savour  prodigiously 
of  the  bathos.  We  know  very  well, 
that  the  phrase  above  alluded  to,  has, 
like  other  objectionable  phrases,  re- 
ceived its  peculiar  explanation.  ^  The 
king  of  England,"'  say  that  class  of 
writers  who  imagine  that  they  are 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Church,  by 
representing  her  as  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  improvement — "  the  King  of 
England  is  declared  in  our  liturgy  to 
be  most  religious,  not  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  because  he  is  the  head  of 
the  Church." 

We  are  not  pleased  with  this  expla- 
nation, not  only  because  it  bears  a 
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strong  resemblaiice  to  jerahical  se- 
phistrr,  but  becanse  we  can  disooTer 
no  solid  authority  upon  which  it  is 
grounded.  But  were  it  ever  so  correct, 
why  employ  language  in  any  depart- 
ment of  public  worship,  such  as  shall 
stand  m  need  of  interpretation  ?  We 
hare  already  recorded  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  the  State-prayers  recur  with  too 
mudi  frequency,  and  with  too  much 
formality  ;  we  have  now  only  to  add, 
that  were  the  royal  family  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  Church's  prayers 
once  on  every  occasion  of  meeting,  it 
would  be  sufficient.  (Greater  e&ct, 
also,  would  be  given,  were  the  name 
omitted,  for  the  Introduction  of  which 
there  is  no  necessity.  There  are  no 
rival  princes  now-a-days— one  in  St 
James  s,  the  other  over  the  water-^ 
and  hence  no  man  will  pray,  who 
prays  at  all,  except  for  the  mo- 
narch actually  in  possession  of  the 
throne. 

Agai^,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
cur in  ttie  sentiment,  that  if,  under 
any  drciunstances.  the  present  mode 
of  administering  the  elements  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  tedious  and  unedi- 
ivinff,  the  sooner  that  mode  is  changed 
the  better.  In  our  former  paper  on 
this  subject,  we  said,  that  tbe  Com- 
munion service  had  our  unqualified 
approbation.  We  commended  it  then, 
because  it  is  striking  without  mum- 
meiy,  affiscting  without  being  super- 
stitious ;  and  so  fax  as  these  facts  are 
concerned,  we  again  repeat  our  com- 
mendation. But  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true,  that  where  the  bread  and 
wine  come  to  be  administered  by  a 
single  priest  to  an  hundred  and  .fifty  or 
two  hundred  communicants,  the  conti- 
nual repetition  of  the  same  phrases  to 
each  individual  of  the  number,  causes, 
and  can  hardly  fEkil  to  cause,  at  least 
extreme  languor  and  listlessness  both 
in  the  clergyman  and  in  his  congrega- 
tion. To  remain  so  long,  too,  as  the 
process  requires,  in  a  cold  church, 
especially  m  the  season  of  Winter, 
riiay  prove,  and  frequently  does  prove, 
injurious  to  the  health  of  old  and  de- 
licate persons.  We  see  not  why  the 
Clergy  should  not  be  permitted  to  ad- 
minister the  elements  to  three  or  four 
communicants  at  once.  In  bestowing 
confirmation,  we  observe  that  the 
Bishops  never  scruple  to  set  the  canon 
aside  after  this  foshion ;  the  same 
liberty  might,  we  think,  be  taken  by 
the   priests    at  the    altar.    Still  we 


should  wish  to  see  thk  ehange  effect- 
ed only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  is  de- 
stroyed when  even  two  persons  par- 
take of  the  elements,  and  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  priest  at  the  same 
time. 

Our  correspondent  has  Either 
thrown  out  a  hint  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  under  the  idea  that 
the  matters  to  which  he  refers  may  not 
have  occurred  to  ourselves.  He  ob- 
jects, for  instance,  to  the  service,  be- 
cause Qod  is  first  of  all  entreated  to 
grant  to  the  child  remission  of  his 
sins,  and  yet  l^e  child  is  immediately 
after  represented  as  innocent.  Doubt- 
less there  is  an  apparent  contiadiction 
here ;  but  we  have  always  considered 
it  as  so  trifling,  and  so  easily  seen 
through,  that  it  never  once  struck  us 
as  deserving  of  notice.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  this,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  here  prayed  for  has  no  reference, 
and  can  have  none,  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  infrmt,  to  sins  past,  fartiier  than 
as  the  inftmt,  in  common  with  the 
whole  human  race,  is  afiected  by  ^e 
transgression  of  its  first  parents.  In 
the  guilt  of  that  transgression  die  in- 
fant cannot,  indeed,  partake,  for  guilt 
is  an  act  of  an  individual  mind,  and 
acts  of  the  mind  are  not  hereditary. 
Still  the  child  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
incurred  by  the  i^li  ;  and  hence,  when 
the  priest  prays  that  €k>d  will  gritiit  to' 
it  forgiveness  of  its  sins,  he  only  em- 
ploys a  peculiar  language  to  express  a- 
scnptund  idioxn^  an  idiom  by  which 
the  terms  sin  and  guilt  are  often  used' 
where  the  consequences  arising  from 
idn  are  alone  intended  to  be  expressed. 
Or  it  may  be,  that  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  spoken  of  in  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice,  has  reference  to  such  sins  as  Uie« 
child  shall  in  after  lifb  commit — ^it 
certainly  can  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  sins  past,  which  the  child  has 
not  committed.  Such  is  the  light  in 
which  we  have  Eitlierto  regarded*  the 
question,  and  by  tlhis  regarding  iti^we 
have  escaped  its  difficulties ;  but  it  ia 
manifest  that  others'  have  been  leaf 
fortunate  ;  for  if  one  so  well  versed  in 
tiiese  matters  as  our  present  corres- 
pondent have  experienced  a  shocks 
how  must  the  thing  strike  the  multi- 
tude ?  and  hence  we  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitadon  to  sa^,  that  the  ceremony 
so  fur  stands  in  need  of  revision. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  cir- 
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cnmstonoespoiated  oat  in  our  frmdfs 
letter,  whl<^  as  thej  had  preriouslj 
oecumd  to  ouiselyes,  we  sWl  treat 
as  our  own.  We  b^  of  him,  however, 
to  accept  our  best  wanks  for  his  com- 
munication ;  and  to  rest  satisfied,  that 
no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our 
parts  to  fulfil  his  expectations.  We 
b^  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  tract  by  Dr  Millar  of  Armagh,  to 
which  we  shall  giye  our  most  atten- 
tire  consideration. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  remarks 
of  others,  we  proceed  to  o£fer  a  few  of 
our  own. 

In  our  paper  upon  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  only  notice  whidi 
we  took  of  t£e  sacraments,  as  admin- 
istered in  the  Church  of  England,  had 
reference  to  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion enjoined  in  the  Kubrick.  Speak- 
ing of  Daptism,  in  particular,  we  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  rule  in  force  re- 
specting  sponsors,  by  which  parents 
are  poaitivdy  excluded  from  answer- 
ing for  their  own  children.  Our 
reasons  for  objecting  to  this  arrange- 
ment were  these,  that  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  offices  of  god-&ther  and 
god-mother  have  ceaaed  to  be  other 
than  nominal ;  that  persons  daily 
pledge  themselves  to  a  duty  whicm 
they  have  no  means  of  fulfilling ;  and 
that  great  inconvenience  frequently 
arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  a 
man's  neighbours  to  connect  them- 
selves so  intimately  with  him  and  his 
fiumly.  These  are  very  weighty  ob- 
jections ;  but  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  weighty  that  may  be  offered  ; 
they  certainly  tend  not,  in  the  same 
de^^  with  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enumerate,  to  hold  up  our 
venerable  establishment  to  the  scorn  of 
mankind  as  a  mass  of  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  The  following  is  the 
canon  in  force  relative  to  the  matter 
now  before  us. 

^No  parent  shall  be  urged  to  be 
present,  nor  be  admitted  to  answer  as 
god-fiither  for  his  own  child ;  nor  any 
god-father  or  god-mother  shall  be 
suffered  to  make  any  other  answer  or 
speech,  than  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  prescribed  in  that  behalf; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  admitted 
god-fi^her  or  god-mother  to  any  child 
at  christening  or  confirmation,  before 
the  said  person  so  uncUrtalnnq  hath  re- 
ceived the  hol^communioii.''*  Of  the  first 
clauses  in  this  canon  we  have  already 
mid  enough  to  show  the  impropriety, 


and  we  wish,  at  present,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  last. 

That  tiiere  is  anything  essentialily 
wrong  in  hindering  persons  from  an- 
swering for  a  child  at  the  font  till  after 
they  have  themselves  received  the  sa- 
crament, we  are  very  &r  from  demng 
to  assent;  the  only  question  is,  how 
has  the  injunction  been  attended  to, 
or  rather,  now  can  it  be  attended  to  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  if  out  of  a  pa- 
rish containing  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  two  hun- 
dred persons  are  to  be  found,  who  re- 
gularly or  even  occasionally  receive 
the  sacrament,  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  in  that  parish  very  great ; 
in  the  generality  of  parishes  we  believe 
the  number  to  be  much  less.  The 
average  number  of  christenings,  how- 
ever, in  parishes  of  this  population, 
may  be  taken  at  one  htlndre€^  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  annum.  Now, 
as  each  child  requires  three  sponsors 
at  the  least,  two  god-fathers  and  one 
god^nothor  if  a  boy,  two  god-mothers 
and  one  god-father  if  a  girl,  it  is 
dear,  that  were  none  but  commimi- 
cants  admitted  to  discharge  the  ofiice, 
each  would  find  himself  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  most  serious  charge 
which  a  christian  man-  is  ever  called 
upon  to  undertake,  twice,  if  not  three 
times  every  year.  Were  that  man  de- 
sirous of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  did 
the  law  of  the  l^d  permit  him  to  re- 
deem a  pledge  so  solemnly  given,  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  most  common 
attention  to  his  own  affairs  must  hiur 
der  him  from  obeying  his  inclinations  ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  posture  of  a^ 
fairs,  each  communicant,  were  the 
canon  rigidly  enforced,  would  be  re- 
quired to  perjure  himself — that  is 
all^-ever  and  anon,  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  the  children  of  the  parish 
the  benefits  of  Christian  baptism.  'Com- 
mimicants,  however,  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  serious  and  right- 
minded  members  of  the  Church. 
They  consequently  hesitate  to  under- 
take a  charge,  whidi  they  are  quite 
aware  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to 
fulfil ;  and  hence  the  form,  for  it  has 
become  nothing  better  than  a  form,  of 
standing  for  in&nts,  as  it  is  called,  is  id- 
most  universally  left  to  men  and  women, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  the  mat* 
ter.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an  infant 
presented  to  tho  priest,  and  all  the  custo- 
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xnaiy  declarations  made,  by  a  man 
whose  contempt  for  religion  was  well 
known,  but  whom  the  parent  select- 
ed because  he  was  rich,  and  because 
he  hoped  that  the  rich  infidel's  god- 
son might  be  remembered  in  his  will. 
There  are  tcij  misehieyous  conse- 
quences arising  out  of  a  regulation, 
certainly  not  enjoined  in  scripture 
either  by  precept  or  example. 

Nor  does  the  eyil  rest  here.  The 
clergy,  to  a  man,  feel  the  impractica- 
bility of  acting  up  to  the  canon ;  they 
consequently  seldom  scruple  about  ne- 
glecting it.  Some  do  so  openly.  They 
receiye  parents  and  strangers  indis- 
criminately, and  perhaps  they  do 
right ;  but  there  are  others  of  more 
tender  conscience,  oyer  whom  the  re- 
flection has  considerable  weight,  that 
{>reyiousto  this  ordination  they  solemn- 
y  swore  to  obey  the  canons,  and  can- 
not therefor^  yiolate  them  with  im- 
punity. How  do  they  proceed  ?  Why, 
thus :  Knowing  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  the  father  of  the  child  who  presents 
him,  and  that  he  presents  him  in  his 
own  proper  person,  they  yet  afiect  not 
to  know  this.  They  presume  that  he 
stands  as  proxy  for  some  absent 
iriend.  How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Christian  ministers  should 
be  driyen  to  such  altematiyes,  and 
Christianity  itself  exposed  to  ridicule, 
by  the  pertinacious  retention  of  a  law, 
erroneous  in  its  principle  from  the 
first,  and  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  such. 

Again,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  Church  Catechism,  that  '^  Christ 
hath  ordained  two  sacraments  as  ge- 
nerally necessary  to  salyation,  that  is 
to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord."  In  the  baptismal  ser- 
yice  likewise,  certain  expressions  are 
used,  which  conyey  the  idea,  that 
hv  a  due  reception  of  that  rite,  and  by 
alms,  persons  ''  bom  in  sin,  and  the 
chilibren  of  wrath,  are  made  the  chil- 
dren of  grace."  What  the  Church  of 
England  means  by  this  phrase  we 
take  it  not  upon  us  to  determine  ; 
but  we  presume  it  has  some  meaning, 
and  the  obyious  meaning  undoubtedly 
is,  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  sana- 
tion to  any  person  who  has  not  par- 
taken of  that  initiatory  sacrament. 
We  belieye  likewise,  that  such  of  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  as  know 
why  they  are  members  of  that  Church 
rather  than  of  the  Churches  of  Scot- 


land or  Geneya,  regard  baptism  as 
yalid,  only  when  it  has  been  conferred 
by  a  Priest  or  Deacon  Canonically, 
that  is  Episcopally  ordained.  Though, 
therefore,  these  gentlemen  may,  and, 
we  presume,  do,  uniyersally  encourage 
the  hope,  that  the  circumstance  of  hay- 
ing been  baptised  by  a  Presbyterian 
Mmister  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  man's  acceptance  hereafter,  who  has 
laboured  ''  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,"  we 
presume  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
would  not  willingly  admit  to  the  Lord^ 
table  any  indiyidual  thus  baptised. 
This  may  be  called  bigotry ;  but  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  unless, 
indeed,  which  we  by  no  means  con- 
ceiye  to  be  the  case,  the  Church  ac- 
knowledges the  validity  of  lay-bap- 
tism. How  then  must  the  clergyman 
act  when  the  individual  dies,  whom 
in  his  life-time  he  never  regarded  as 
a  member  of  the  Church,  nor  conse- 
quently as  his  brother  ?  Why,  he  dare 
not  refuse  to  read  over  his  corpse  the 
very  same  form  of  words  which  he 
reads  oyer  the  corpses  of  the  most 
pious  and  most  popular  of  his  own 
fiock ;  and  the  hodj  of  a  man,  which, 
when  animated  by  the  spirit,  never 
entered  the  Church  at  all,  must  now 
be  carried  within  its  walls,  and  from 
thence  to  the  grave,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  solemnity  which  usually  attends 
the  English  burial-service.  We  look 
upon  tins  as  an  extreme  hardship  im- 
posed upon  the  English  clergy ;  but 
it  is  not  the  greatest  hardship  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers 
that  the  Quakers  never  baptize  at  all  ; 
and  that  Baptists  defer  their  ceremony 
till  after  the  catechumen  shall  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The 
dipping  of  a  Baptist  must,  however, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  English  clergyman, 
have  exactly  the  same  value  with  the 
baptism  conferred  by  a  Presbyterian 
divine.  Those,  therefore,  whose  ig- 
norance of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  or  indifference  to  it,  leads 
them  to  consider  the  person  baptised 
by  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  as  canon- 
ically admitted  into  Christ's  Church, 
cannot  possibly  deny  the  same  privi- 
lege to  the  person  dipped  by  the 
Baptists;  hence  he  who  experiences 
no  reluctance  to  read  the  burial-ser- 
vice over  the  body  of  the  first,  will 
experience  none  in  reading  it  over  the 
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bodj  of  the  iMt.  But  the  Baptist  nicated  t/7«o/a<^,  and  not  restored  but 
maj  die  before  he  has  been  dipped  ;  onlj  bj  the  Archbishop,  after  his  re- 
the  case,  indeed,  occurs  daily.  May  pentance,  and  public  revocation  of  this 
the  clergyman  refuse  to  say  of  him,  his  wicked  errors."  There  is  not  a  sect 
that  he  **  rests  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom  by  whom 
of  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,**  the  above  assertion  is  not  made  ;  yet 
that  **  Qod  hath  taken  unto  himself  all  are  entitled  to  burial  according  to 
the  soul  of  his  dear  brother  f*  &c.  &a  the  forms  of  the  established  church. 
He  may  refuse,  no  doubt,  if  he  be  so  4.  '^  Whoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
disposed,  but  the  certain  reward  of  that  the  form  of  €k>d*s  worship  in  the 
his  refusal  will  be,  not  the  thanks  of  Church  of  Bngland,  established  by 
the  Bishops  and  the  praise  of  his  law,  and  contained  in  the  Book  of 
brethren,  but  the  penalty  of  a  pre-  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration 
munire.  What  must  an  inquiring  of  the  Sacraments,  is  a  corrupt  super- 
age  Uke  the  present  think  of  all  thff  f  stition,  or  unlawful  worship  of  God, 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  or  containeth  anything  in  it  that  is  re- 
burial-service,  as  it  connects  itself  with  pugnant  to  the  scriptures,  let  him  be 
tike  canons  and  other  formularies  of  excommunicated  ipso  fcusto^  and  not 
the  English  Church.  Let  our  readers  restored,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
bear  in  mind,  that  one  of  the  penal-  place,  or  Archbishop,  after  his  repent- 
ties  of  excommunication  is  the  denial  ance  and  public  revocation  of  such 
of  Christiaii  burial  to  the  body  of  the  his  wicked  errors.** 
excommuaicated  person.  Let  them  5.  ^  Whoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
fitfther  bear  in  mind,  that  every  cler-  that  any  of  the  nine-and-thirty  articles 
gyman  of  Uie  English  Church  takes  a  agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and 
solemn  oath,  at  his  ordination,  that  he  Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the 
wfll  act  in  obedience  to  the  hiws  or  whole  Clergy,  in  the  convocation  hold- 
canons  of  the  Church,  into  whose  mi-  en  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nistiy  he  has  entered.  Let  them  keep  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
thisinmind,  and  then  read  the  follow*  two,  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opi- 
ing  extracts  from  the  book  of  canons,  nions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  con- 
enacted  by  convocation,  sanctioned  sent  touching  true  religion,  are  in  any 
by  the  King,  and  still  in  force.  We  part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or 
should  apologise  for  the  length  of  our  such  as«he  may  not  with  a  good  con- 
extiaets,  did  we  not  feel  that  the  mat-  science  subscribe  unto,  let  him  be  ex- 
ter  ought  to  be  looked  at  connectedly  communicated  ipsofacto^  and  not  ro- 
M"  not  at  all.  stored,  but  only  by  the  Archbishop, 

2.  ^  Whoever  shall  hereaft^  affirm,  after  his  repentance,  and  public  revo- 

that  the  King*s  Majesty  has  not  the  cation  of  such  his  wicked  errors.** 
same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiasti-         6.  **  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 

cal,  that  the  godly  kings  had  amongst  firm,  that  the  Ates  and  ceremonies  of 

the  Jews  and  Christian  Emperors  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  law  esta- 

the  primitive  Church,  or  impeach  any  blished,  are  wicked,  anti-Christian,  or 

part  of  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said  superstitious,  or  such  as,  being  com- 

eaoses  reetored  to  the  crown,  and  by  manded  by  lawful  authori^,  men  who 

thelawBof  this  realm  therein  establish-  are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may 

ed,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipm  not  with  any  good  conscience  approve  * 

/ooto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the  them,  use  them,  or,  as  occasion  requi- 

Archbishop,  after  his  repentance,  and  reth,  subscribe  unto  them,  let  him  be 

public  revocation  of  those  his  wicked  excommunicated  i'pso  faeiOy  and  not 

eners.**     Is  there  a  Roman  Catholic  restored  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 

IB  the  empire  who  does  not  deny  all  revoke  such  his  wicked  errors.  * 
this?  aod  may  a  Clergyman  of  the        7. '^  Whoever  shall  hereafter  afiirm, 

Ohur^  of  Enffland  ref^ise  to  read  over  that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 

him  ^e  burial-service  ?    The  laws  of  England  under  his  Majesty,  by  Arch- 

the  land  say  no.  bishops,  Bishdps,  Deans,  Archdeacons, 

3.**  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm,  and  the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the 
that  the  Church  of  England,  by  law  same,  is  anti-Christian  and  repugnant 
establi^ied  under  the  Ring*s  Majesty  to  the  word  of  God,  let  him  l^  ex- 
is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Churcti,  communicated  ipwfacto^  and  so  con- 


and  maintaining  the  doctrine     tinue  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 
of  the  apostles,  let  him  be  excommu-    revoke  such  his  wicked  errors.** 
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8.  "  Whosoever"  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm or  teach,  that  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  making  and  consecrating  Bi- 
shops, Priests,  or  Deacons,  contameth 
anything  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  that  thev  who  are 
made  Bfshops,  Priests,  or  Deacons,  in 
that  form,  are  not  lawfully  made,  nor 
ought  to  be  accounted,  either  bj  them- 
selves or  others,  to  be  truly  either 
Bishops,  Priests,  or  Deacons,  until  the^ 
have  some  other  calling  to  those  di- 
vine offices,  let  him  be  excommunica- 
ted iptofactOy  not  to  be  restored  until 
he  repent  and  publicly  revoke  such 
his  wicked  errors. 

9.  "Whoever  shall  hereafter  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  communion 
of  saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the 
Apostles*  rules  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  combine  themselves  together 
in  a  new  brotherhood,  accounting  the 
Christians  who  are  conformable  to  the 
doctrine,  government,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
be  pro&ne  and  unmeet  for  them  to 
join  with  in  Christian  profession,  let 
them  be  excommunicated  ipso  factOy 
and  not  restored,  but  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, after  their  repentance,  and 
public  revocation  of  such  their  wicked 
errors." 

10.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm, that  such  ministers  as  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
God's  worship  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, prescribed  in  the  Communion- 
Book,  and  their  adherents,  may  truly 
take  uiito  them  the  name  of  another 
church,  not  established  by  law,  and 
dare  presume  to  publish  it,  that  this 
their  pretended  cnurch  hath  of  long 
time  groaned  under  the  burthen  of 
certain  grievances  imposed  upon  it  or 
by  the  members  thereof  before-men- 
tioned, by  the  Church  of  England, 
*  and  the  orders  and  constitutions  there- 
in by  law  estabUshed,  let  them  be 
excommunicated,  and  not  restored, 
until  they  repent  and  publicly  revoke 
such  their  wicked  errors." 

11."  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm or  maintain,  that  there  are  within 
this  realm  other  meetings,  assemblies, 
or  congregations  of  the  King's  bom 
subjects,  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of 
this  land  are  held  and  allowed,  which 
may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves 
the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches  ; 
let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not 
restored  but  by  the  Archbishop,  after 


his  repentance  and  public  revocation 
of  such  his  wicked  errors." 

12.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm, that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sort  of 
ministers  and  lay-persons,  or  of  eithor 
of  them,  to  join  toother  and  make 
rules,  orders,  or  constitutions  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  without  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  shall  submit  themselves 
to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  them, 
let  them  be  excommunicated  ip9o 
factOy  and  not  be  restored  until  tney 
repent,  and  publicly  revoke  those  their 
wicked  and  anabaptistical  errors." 

Such  are  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
first  or  leading  canons  of  the  English 
Church.      We  have  not  transcribed 
them  without  great  pain  to  ourselves, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  their  pe- 
rusal will  cause  great  pain  to  our  read- 
ers,— at  least  to  that  portion  of  them 
who,  like  ourselves,  wish  well  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.      It  will  be 
seen,  that  they  are  so  framed  as  to 
place  under  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion every  sect  and  denomination  of 
persons  except  such  as  continue  with- 
m  the  pale  of  the  established  Church ; 
for  an  excommunication    ipso  facto 
needs  not  a  formal  pronunciation  to 
render  it  efi*ective.  Of  this  Archbishop 
Wake,  in  his  "Appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  King's  Supremacy ,"  has  distinctly 
assured  us,  where  it  is  plainly  decla- 
red, that  "there  is  no  need,  in  this 
case,  of  any  admonition,  as  where  the 
judge  is  to  give  sentence ;  but  every 
one  is  to  take  notice  of  the  law  at  his 
peril,  and  to  see  that  he  be  not  over- 
taken by  it.    And,  secondly,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced which  the  canon  itself  hath 
passed,  and  which  is,  by  that  means, 
already  promulged  upon  every  one  as 
soon  as  he  comes  within  the  obligation 
of  it.     In  other  cases,  a  man  may  do 
things  worthy  of  censure,  and  yet  be- 
have himself  so  warily  as  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  the  Church,  for  want 
of  legal  evidence  to  convict  him.    But 
excommunicatio  canoniSy  ligat  etiam 
occulta  ddicta.    Where  the  canon  gives 
sentence,  there  is  no  escaping  ;  but 
the  conscience  of  every  man  becomeft 
obliged  by  it,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  sen- 
sible that  he  has  done  that  which  was 
forbidden,  under  the  pain  of  such  an 
excommunication." 

The  Church  of  England  has  been 
severely  censured  for  ever  giving  her 
sanction  to  enactments  so  dogmatical 
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or  uncharitable.    It  is  not  on  this 
ground  that  we  are  disposed  to  take 
the  matter  up.    No  douot,  the  canons 
breathe  a  spirit  very  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liberal  temper  of  the 
[Nnesent  times  ;  bat  of  the  liberality  of 
the  present  times  we  are  no  admirers. 
Id  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  it  expends  it- 
self in  mere  words ;  and  in  the  tenth 
case  it  runs  wild  into  licentiousness. 
The  matter  to  which  we  are  desirous 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  the  positiye  contrariety — the  down- 
right hostility — ^between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  common  law  of  the  land. 
The  Church  has  declared  all  sectaries 
and  dissenters,  whether  Popish  or  Pro- 
testant, excommunicate,  and  accord- 
ingly unfit  to  receive  Christian  burial 
The  ministers  of  the  Church  swear  to 
pay  attention   to   that  order.    Then 
comes  the   common   law,  which  de- 
dares,  that  unless  they  disregard  the 
roles  of  their  body,  and  violate  their 
own  oaths,  they  shall  be  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.    God  help  poor  Church  in 
a  struggle  so  unequal ! 

All  this  is  very  bad  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  are  now  going  to 
traat  is  a  thousand  degrees  worse.  At 
the  period  when  the  struggle  between 
the  Beformed  and  Popish  Churches 
was  at  its  height,  or  rather  just  after 
the  former  had  gained  the  ascendancy 
in  these  realms,  it  occurred  to  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  that  the  best 
means  of  preserving  that  ascendancy 
would  be  to  exclude  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  indeed  from  all 
public  and  responsible  offices,  such 
persons  as  were  not  willing  to  conform 
to  the  religion  established  by  law.  In 
its  principle  the  resolution  was  a  wise 
one.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  talk  of  the 
natural  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy 
places  of  temporal  power  and  influence, 
without  respect  being  had  to  his  reli* 
gioos  opinions.  There  is  no  separat- 
ing a  man*s  religious  from  hb  political 
principles ;  and  he  who  owns  a  foreign 
master  in  spiritual  affiurs,  will  find  it 
a  hard  matter  to  persuade  us  that  he 
denies  to  his  spi^tual  master  the 
right  of  interference  in  afiairs  tempo- 
ral. The  soul  and  the  body  are  not 
more  closely  linked  together  than  a 
man's  religious  and  political  prejudices. 
Of  the  resolution  itself,  then,  we  think 
very  highly  ;  but  of  the  test  applied — 
of  the  method  adopted  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  applicant  for 
honour  caune  within    the  privileged 


class,  no  serious  person  can  think  with- 
out horror. 

Every  man,  without  exception,  who 
wished  to  qwdifyy  as  it  is  termed,  for 
the  situation  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  magistrate,  or  other  responsi- 
ble trust,  was  originally  requii^  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  a  parish 
church,  and  at  the  hands  of  an  esta- 
blished minister,  at  least  twice  within 
the  six  months  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment. Among  members  of  Parliament 
this  proceeding  is  now  abolished,  an 
act  of  indemnity  passing  every  session 
— in  plain  language,  the  test-law  being 
every  session  repealed ;  but  we  are  mis- 
taken if  the  force  of  that  repeal  extend 
to  county  magistrates.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  character  may  be,  who  de- 
sires to  hold  a  public  situation,  may 
present  himself  before  the  alt^r,  and 
demand  the  sacrament.  By  canon  26, 
however,  it  is  enacted,  and  most  pro- 
perly enacted,  that  "^  no  minister  sWl 
m  anywise  admit  to  the  receiving  of 
the  holy  communion  any  of  his  cure 
or  flock  which  he  openly  knows  to 
live  in  sin  notorious,  without  repent- 
ance." Nay,  so  far  does  the  canon  go, 
that  even  persons  having  a  quarrel 
with  other  persons  are  excluded,  till 
after  such  difference  shall  have  been 
composed.  Can  the  clergymen  obey 
the  canon  ?  We  fear  not.  Wp  are 
much  afraid,  that  he  who  should  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
applicant,  applying  for  the  political 
purpose  above  referred  to,  would  find 
no  shelter  in  the  scandalous  behaviour 
of  him  whom  he  had  rejected.  By 
such  rejection  the  state  might  lose  an 
able  officer,  and  what  is  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  Church  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  such  a  misfortune  ?  No- 
thing at  all.  The  terrors  of  a  premu- 
nire  hang  over^hc  priest's  bead,  and 
to  avoid  these  he  must  set  the  canon 
at  defiance. 

We  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
who  would  desire  to  stir  up  animosity 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernments of  the  country  ;  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  two 
branches  of  the  constitution  separated, 
or  the  Church  made  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  state.  Long  may  the 
King  of  these  Islands  be  '^  in  all  causes, 
and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal,  supreme."  But  the 
state  of  utter  slavery  into  which  the 
Church  has  fallen  cannot  be  kept  se- 
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cret  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ;   and  forty  years  ago,  Dissent  hore  not,  by 

we  take  it  upon  us  to  affirm,  that  not  one-fifth  part,  the  proportion  whidk 

all  the  faults  of  the  clergy, — thdrcare-  it' now  bears  to  the  Astablishment^ 

lessness — their  non-residence — their  Dissent  has  kept  pace  with  the  increas- 

lukewarmness — and  even  their  disseo-  ing  exertions  of  the  clergy :  Whence 

^ons  with  one  another, — not  all  these  arises  this  1    We  are  at  no  loss  for  an 

things  combined,  had  they  been  ten  answer. 

times  greater  than  they  haye  been,        This  is,  or  at  least  it  is  pleased  to 
have  wrought  the  Church  one-half  the  call  itself,  an  enlightened  age.     All 
mischief  which  has  been  wrought  by  men    read    now-a-days  —  some   eyen 
her  too  ready  compliance  with  the  ag-  think— rand  many  pretend  to  reason, 
gressions  of  her  ally.    The  alliance,  A  dissenting  minister  who  should  at- 
indeed,  of   which  Warburton  wrote,  tack  the  Church  throu^  the  sides  of 
has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  and  in  its  her  individual  clergy,  would  hardly 
room  has  come  the  connexion  between  be  listened  to   with  patience.      We 
master  and  servant.  ourselves  know  one  case,  in  which  a 
In  conunon  vrith  the  whole  nation,  respectable  minister  of  the  Establish- 
we  have  rejoiced  in  the  increased  and  ed  Church  was  accused  of  illiberality, 
increasing  zeal  manifested  by  the  hi-  and  otherwise  vilified  by  his  dissent- 
shops  ;  in  their  wise  and  just  regula-  ing  rival ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
tions  touching  the  due  performance  quence  1    That  many  members  of  the 
of  divine  service  in  the  churches  ;  and  congregation  which  listened  to    the 
in  the  vigilance  with  which  they  seem  philippic  deserted   the  meeting,  be- 
determined  to  watch  over  the  conduct  cause  they  would  not  hear  an  indivi- 
of  their  clergy.    We  have  seen,  too,  dual  pulled  to  pieces  from  the. pulpit 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  one,  at  Our  readers  may  take  our  word  for  it, 
least,   has  resolved   to  subject  every  that  a  very  different  and  a  more  suo- 
candidate  for  holy  orders  to  an  ex-  oessfiil  course  is  pursued  by  the  pro- 
amination,  not  only  on  points  of  divi-  pagators  of  Dissoit,  than  to  discourse 
nity,  but  on  the  much  n^lected,  but  and  4well  upon  the  errors  of  the  Esta- 
most  necessary,  qualification  of  read-  blished  clergy.    They  strike  at  prin- 
ing  and  delivery.    In  these  days,  it  is  ciples  and  things,  and  not  at  men. 
past  dispute,  that  a  good  voice,  and  an  They  ask  their  people,  whether  Christ 
impressive  manner,  tend  a  thousand  be  or  be  not  uie  only  head  of  his 
times  more  to  draw  people  together,  Church  ?  whether  he  have,  or  have  not, 
than  the  most  profound  knowl^ge  of  left  with  it,  rather  than  with  the  civU 
polemics,  and   the  most  rigid  ortho-  magistrate,  the  power  of  determining 
doxy  of  principle.    We  have  observed,  all  points  which  refer  to  matters  pure- 
likewise,  in  the  Charges  of  two  of  our  ly  spiritual  ?  whether   it   be  lawful 
bishops,  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  in  the  sight  of  God  to  prostitute  the 
Chester,  several   excellent   hints,  of  holy   sacrament,   by   making  it  the 
which  it  is  our  intention,  on  some  fu-  pledge  of  a  man's  political  sentiments  \ 
ture  occasion,  to  speak  more  at  large,  with  many  other  questions  of  the  same 
All  these  matters  we  have  seen  with  import.     They  ask,  moreover,  whe- 
pleasure,  because  they  come  upon  us  ther  it  be  not  blasphemy  in  one  man 
as  indications  of  a  reviving  spirit  of  to  declare,  that  he  absolves  another 
zeal,  from  which  much  good  may  be  from  his  sins  1  whether  it  be  not  the 
expected  ultimately  to  arise.    But  of  next  thing  to  blasphemy  to  assert, 
this  we  are  quite  convinced,  that  their  that  the  thief  cut  down  from  the  gal- 
Lordshins  attribute    piore    to    petty  lows,  the  derider  of  his  Maker  and 
abuses  than  they  merit,  and  that  they  his  Redeemer,  and  the  pious  Christ- 
have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  ian,  all  die  in  equally   *'  sure  and  cer- 
They  seem  to  think  that  our  parish  tain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eter- 
churches  are  deserted,  and  the  meet-  nal  lifel"    To  these  fjuestions  they 
ing-houses  filled,  chiefly  because  the  add  the  power  of  ridicule  and   the 
parochial  cler^  have  been  neglectful  force  of  contrast :  '*  What  kind  of  a 
of  their  duty.    We  know  better.    Thir-  church  is  that,"    they  say,   "  which 
ty  or  forty  years  aso,  it  might  be  said  first  declares  us  to  be  cut  off  as   rot- 
that  within  the  Church  of   England  ten  members  from  the  communion  of 
there  were  many  careless  stewards  ;  saints  ;  and  yet,  because  the  civil  ma- 
at  present,  we  confidently  assert  that  gistrate  enjoins  it,  pronounces  us  dear 
there  are  few  indeed.     Yet  thirty  or  brethren  at  our  graves  1    What  can 
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we  think  of  a  society,  which  in  one  why  the  Church  has  lost  ground,  and 

formulary  declares  baptism  to  be  '  ge-  the  Dissenters  gained   it  1    No  one. 

nerally  necessary  to  saltation/  and  in  Timidity,  or  a  worse  principle,  has 

another  pronounces  the  reverse  ?  and  hitherto  kept  men  silent :  We  trust  it 

of  what  respect  is  a  spiritual  body  shall  not  be  always  so. 
worthy,  which  thunders  forth  its  ann-        What,  then,  do  we  desire  1    In  the 

themas  and  excommunications,  know-  first  place,  to  see  the  Convocation  once 

ing  all  the  while,  that  it  possesses  no  more  established  in  a  state^f  as  per- 

power  to  enforce  the  penalties  incur-  feet  independence  as  may  be  compa- 

led  by  ito  sentence  f  *    These,  we  do  tible  with  the  political  wel&re  of  the 

tiiare  t^e  Heads  of  the  Churchy  are  empire.    Secondly,  to  behold  all  the 

the  aiguments  employed  by  the  Dis-  canons,  formularies,  creeds,  and  cere- 

senters ;  and  what  can  the  dergy  urge  monies  of  the  Church,  subjected  to  a 

agsinst  them  )    Absolutely  nothing,  close  scrutin^,  and  made  suitable  to 

iShe  mouths  of  the  clergy  are  shut,  the  times  in   which  we    live.    Is  it 

ind  so  Dissent  increases.  not  a  standing  ^preach  against  the 

We  mistake  the  matter  much,  if  Church,  that  she  continues  to  this 

there  be  not  on  tha  Episcopal  bench,  hour  under  the  dominion  of  the  spirit 

at  the  present  moment^  more  than  one  of  the  dark  ages  1    Are  we  not  told, 

eniigbtened  prelate  who/fe^  the  truth  on  all  hands,  tiiat  the  temper  of  the 

of  all  that  we  have  been  saying.    To  Church  is  to  persecute  those  without 

name  names  is,  we  are  aware,  invi-  her  pale,  and  that  she  is  prevented 

dions  ;  but   ^  one  we  would  select  from  indulging  that  humour,  only  by 

from  that  proud  throng,'*  because  he  the  humane  interference  of  the  civil 

is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  one  of  the  government  ?    It  is  in  vain  for  us  to 

most  popular  and  influoitial  bishops  answer,  that  the  canons  quoted  a  few 

whom  modem  times  have  seen.    We  pages  ago  have  all  become  obsolete ; 

call  upon  Dr  Bloomfield  to  come  for-  and  that  they  are  virtually  abrogated, 

ward  at  the  present  crisis,  and  to  fight  or,  at  least,  that  the  fedings  which 

the  Qiurch  s  battles  in  a  €eld  where  dictated  their  compilation  have  chan- 

sbe  stands  even  more  in  need  of  his  ged  with  the  change  of  times.    F)r«- 

aid  than  against  the  Boman  Catholics,  judiced  men  either  do  not,  or  will  not. 

Against  Oatholidsm  a  whole  host  of  believe  us ;  and    hence  a   thousand 

able   champions   are   enrolled.     We  things  are  alleged  concerning  us,  of 

have  the  ChanceUor  and  Lcnrd  Liver-  whiim  we  know  ourselves  to  be  inno- 

pool  among  the  Peers  ;  Mr  Peel  and  cent,  but  in  the  matter  of  which  vre 

many  other*  in  the  Coinmons ;  whilst  find  it  utteriy  impossible  to  prove  our 

ont  of  doors,  not   the   members  of  innocence,  for  our  laws  are  quoted 

the  Qiurch  only,  but  all  classes  of  against  us ;  and  what  can  we  say  in 

Dissenters,  Socinians  alone  excepted,  reply  to  them ! 
are  with  us.    But  who  is  there  to         We  have  not  yet  half  exhausted  our 

stand  up  for  the  Giurch  ?    Who,  ex-  subject ;  but  fearful  lest  we  exhaust 

oept  ourselves,  has  ventured  to  speak  the  patience  of  any  of  our  readers,  we 

the  truth,  or  to  declare  the  reason  lay  it  down  till  next  month. 
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MODERN  OOHIC  DRAMA. 


love's  yictort  ;  or,  the  school  roB  pbide.''^ 


Few  things  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic taste  are  so  remarkable  as  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  late  years, 
both  as  to  audiences,  actors,  and  wri- 
ters in  the  comic  drama.  There  seems 
to  be  a  gradual  decay  in  the  relish  for 
pure  comedy ;  in  lieu  of  which  the 
public  are  regaled  with  five-act  £arces, 
and  two  act  prodigies,  which  are  nei- 
ther Farce,  Comedy,  nor  'Aragedy .  Even 
when  Comedy  presents  her  decent  per- 
son, she  is  so  cBstor^d  from  her  natu- 
ral orderly  shape,  and  made  to  cut 
such  antic  capers,  that  her  most  faith- 
ful lovers  can  scarcely  recognise  her. 
Life  and  Nature  are  no  longer  the  staple 
subjects  of  imitation  on  the  stage.  The 
drama  has  90  far  advanced  in  invention, 
that  its  persons  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  anything  which  the  living 
world  holds,  but  the  genuine  and  im- 
disputed  offspring  of  the  authors' 
brains.  In  short,  the  Comic  Muse,  and 
her  friends  the  players,  have  entered 
into  a  grand  coi^ederacy  against  the 
shaking  sides  and  aching  jaws  of  the 
whole  play-going  public  ;  and  provided 
shouts  of  laughter  attest  their  triumph, 
care  nothing  for  the  still  small  voice 
of  reflecting  criticism. 

Our  most  popular  comic  performers 
(with,  doubtless,  two  or  three  most 
respectable  exceptions)  are  those  who 
excel  in  broad  furce,  and  who  cairy  the 
largest  share  of  its  rant,  grimace,  and 
buffoonery  into  the  higher  department 
of  the  comic  drama.  The  well-bred 
gentlemen  and  graceful  ladies,  who 
were  deemed  by  our  fathers  and  mo- 
thers such  good  company,  as  to  give  to 
the  pieces  in  which  they  bore  a  part, 
the  name  of  genteel  comedy,  appear, 
indeed,  under  the  same  appellations, 
and  speak  the  same  language ;  but 
they  have  forgotten  their  old-fiuhion- 
ed  good  manners,  and  seem  only  to 
remembef  that  it  is  easier  to  provoke 
laughter,  than  to  excite  interest  or 
admiration. 

A  good  comedy,  well  acted,  is  per- 
haps as  great  a  treat  as  can  be  present- 
ed to  a  cultivated  mind.  Indeed,  if 
we  consider  the  true  objects  of  the  imi- 
tative arts,  it  will  appear  that  the  dra^ 


ma  approaches  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  of  the  others.  l7he  purpose 
common  to  them  all  is,  to  place  before 
the  senses  or  the  imagination  copies  or 
combinations  of  originals  which  exist 
in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  and 
that  imitation  is  productive  of  the  lar- 
gest share  of  pleasure,  which  gives 
the  most  futhful  copy  of  such  origi- 
nals as  possess,  in  themselves,  most 
dimity  or  interest.  Sculpture  and 
pamtingare  restricted,  the  one  to  a 
single  posture,  usually  of  a  single  per- 
son— ^the  other  to  a  single  point  of  ac- 
tion where  several  are  grouped.  When 
they  furnish  copies  merely  of  the  lower 
animals,  or  of  inanimate  things,  they 
effect  aU  that  art  can  accomplish  in 
that  kind  of  imitation ;  but  when  they 
rise  to  the  representation  of  man.  his 
passions,  his  sympathies,  or  his  actions, 
so  £Eur  are  they  from  succeeding  in  the 
attempt,  that  our  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  result  of  it  anses  in  a  great  degree 
from  a  sense  of  wonder,  that  even  a 
little  has  been  done,  where  it  seems  so 
difficult  to  perform  anything.  When 
we  gaze  with  admiration,  mixed  with 
astonishment,  at  the  Magdalen  of  Ca- 
nova,  or  at  RaphaeFs  Cartoon  of  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  we  see  Penitence 
personified  in  the  worn  figure  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  emaciated  by  long  che- 
rished sorrows,  or  we  witness  the  tri- 
umphs  of  eloquence  more  than  human, 
attested  by  the  looks  of  a  various,  igno- 
rant, and  impassioned  crowd  ;  but  in 
both  it  is  a  glance  at  only  one  mo- 
ment of  existence,  giving,  indeed,  from 
that  very  narrowness  of  representation, 
an  impulse  to  the  fancy,  but  yet  being, 
as  a  representation,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, imsatisfiEictoTy  and  imperfect 

But  to  poetry,  all  that  man  can  do, 
or  feel,  or  suffer,  is  but  one  wide  and 
flowery  field,  in  which  subjects  of  re- 
presentation may  be  cullea  and  com- 
bined ;  and  of  ail  kinds  of  poetry,  the 
dramatic  possesses  the  largest  means 
of  presenting  faithful  copies  frqm  real 
existence.  In  other  works  of  inven- 
tion, the  reader  has  to  fashion  out,  in 
his  own  imagination,  the  forms  and 
the  situations  which  are  not  exhibited. 


•  Love's  Victory ;  or,  The  School  for  Pride,  a  Comedy  in  five  acts,  founded  on  the 
Spanish  of  Don  Augostin  Hereto..  By  Qeorge  Hyde.  First  performed  at  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  Covont  Garden,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  1825.  London  :  Harst,  Ro< 
binson,  and  Co. ;  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 
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bat  described,  and  is  left  to  make  such 
suppositions  as  he  maj,  of  the  looks 
and  gestures  and  tones  of  those  whom 
the  poet  makes  to  act  and  to  suffer. 
But  that  mysterious  and  impressive 
langoage  wUch  nature  addresses,  not 
to  the  ear,  but  the  eye,  is  spoken  in 
the  drama  alone.  Nothing  nearer  to 
reality  can  be  conceived  in  imitation  ; 
and,  accordingly,  that  imitative  qua- 
lity which  is  found  in  man  at  every  ne- 
nod  of  8ociety,and  at  every  stage  of  his 
existence,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave, 
has  made  dramatic  representations,  in 
almost  every  nation,  one  of  the  earliest 
contrivances  for  public  entertainment. 

Of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
drama.  Comedy  is  undoubtedly  best 
calculated  to  afford  that  species  of 
pleasure  which  arises  from  successful 
imitation.  In  Tragedy,  the  charac- 
ters are  taken  chiefly  from  a  class  of 
which  the  individuaJs  are  imperfect- 
ly and  indistinctly  known  to  us.  How 
Uvely  soever  are  the  sympathies  they 
excite,  these  sympathies  are  for  ever 
checked  by  the  consciousness,  that  as 
they  belong  to  a  state  of  existence 
which  can  never  be  ours,  their  joys 
or  their  sorrows  are  such  that  we  can 
scarcely  ever  hope  or  fear  to  share 
them.  But  in  Comedy,  the  persons 
are  taken,  as  it  were,  from  among  our- 
sdves.  We  see  upon  the  stage,  if  it  be 
true  and  senuine  Comedy,  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  the  follies,  levities,  and 
humours,  the  littlenesses  and  intrica- 
cies, that  engage,  and  interest,  and  en- 
gross us  in  real  life ;  our  sympathies  are 
roused  in  proportion  to  the  closeness 
of  the  copy — and  in  that  proportion  we 
are  pleased.  It  is  a  pleasure  which,  in 
common  with  that  afforded  by  all  the 
elegant  arts,  is  of  a  auiet  and  gentle 
kind, — ^not  leading  to  boisterous  mirth, 
— but  mixing  smiles  with  reflection. 
What  it  wants,  however,  in  intensity, 
is  made  up  in  duration.  The  plays  of 
Sheridan,  Farquhar,  Vanburgh,  Gold- 
smith, and  Coleman,  never  tire  us  in 
repetition.  The  copy  is  as  delightful 
at  its  tenth,  as  at  its  first  presentation. 
It  is  like  those  wonders  of  the  painter 
and  tl|e  statuary  above  noticed,  on 
which  we  can  gaze  again  and  again,  not 
finding  out  new  beauties,  as  some  pe- 
dants say  they  can,  but  feasting  still 
with  undiminished  appetite  on  those 
which  we  have  often  relished. 

But  it  is  most  true  that  a  taste  for 
thb  kind  of  gratification,  though  it  is 
deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  is  suscep- 
tible of  various  changes,  and  as  it  may 
be  cultivated  and  improved^  so  it  may 


be  not  only  rendered  dull  and  languid, 
but  made  almost  wholly  to  yield  to  a 
relish  for  meaner  pleasures.  Nume- 
rous are  the  instances  of  a  total  revo- 
lution wrought  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  in  the  taste  of  a  whole 
people.  Shakspeare  was  in  England 
once  banished  from  the  stage ;  and 
there  was  a  period  when  Lucan  was 
at  Rome  as  popular  as  Virgil.  The 
time  seems  fast  approaching  with  us, 
when  the  imitation  of  ordinary  life  in 
legitimate  comedy  will  yield  its  place 
upon  the  stage  to  exhibitions  which 
gratify,  not  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  copy  life,  but  by  exciting  asto- 
nishment and  laughter  at  the  ingenious 
and  successful  efforts  they  display,  in 
the  invention  of  beings  and  incidents 
which  could  be  furnished  by  no  con- 
ceivable state  of  human  existence.  The 
fondness  for  excitement  is  so  much 
stronger  than  a  love  for  the  more  refi- 
ned and  placid  pleasures  derived  from 
the  elegant  arts,  that  novelties  and 
wonders  will,  with  the  crowd,  be  al- 
ways more  popular  on  the  stage,  than 
representations  of  life,  manners,  and 
nature.  The  popularity  will  indeed  be 
transient,  for  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  twice  the  subject  of  wonder,  and 
but  seldom  even  of  laughter ;  but  while 
a  farce  or  a  melo-drame  is  new,  and  b 
capable  of  exciting  mirth  or  astonish- 
ment, it  will  continue  to  be  attractive 
to  the  multitude.  The  frequent  gra- 
tification of  this  propensity,  not  only 
tends  to  confirm  and  enhance  it,  but 
is  sure  to  diminish  the  desire  for  those 
less  boisterous  pleasures  to  which  it  is 
in  its  nature  so  opposite.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  as  Farce  advances.  Comedy 
retires  ;  writers  and  players  create  and 
increase  a  power  to  which  they  in  turn 
must  yield  ;  and  in  the  framing  of  new 
plays,  and  in  the  acting  of  old  ones, 
the  caterers  of  public  amusement  re- 
gulate their  talents  and  exertions  ac- 
cording to  the  inclinations  of  an  au- 
dience, who  yawn  and  grow  dull  when 
they  are  not  kept  in  successive  roars 
of  laughter.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  performances  of  this  kind  to  be 
fraught  with  puerilities  and  absurdi- 
ties, which  produce  in  cultivated  minds 
not  amusement,  but  contempt ;  and 
which  among  the  luxurious  classes  of 
society,  whose  temper  and  habits  unfit 
or  disincline  them  for  strong  excite- 
ment, afford  little  or  no  entertainment. 
Hence,  when  such  exhibitions  prevail, 
though  the  higher  classes  do  not  de- 
sert the  theatres— and  though  they 
may  occasionally  even  encourage  these 
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extraTagancies,  jet  they  gradually, 
and  perhaps  unoonscioualj,  fall  off  m 
their  attendance  at  places  of  public 
entertainment,  where  they  find  the  re- 
presentations adapted  for  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  multitude,  in  which  they 
cannot  qrmpathize. 

Such  seems  to  be  at  present,  with 
us,-  the  condition  of  the  comic  drama. 
Most  of  our  late  comedies  hare  been 
written  upon  the  plan  of  those  compcv* 
sitions  which  O'Keeffe  and  the  artists 
of  his  school  inrented,  or  improved  in 
eztraragance,  to  destro^  the  illusions 
which  Siddons  and  Kemble  had  raised, 
and  enable  the  audience  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  distresses  they  had  been 
made  to  endure,  by  laughing  Tragedy 
out  of  countenance.  Had  Farce  re- 
mained confined  within  its  proper  pro- 
vince, whatever  critics  may  say  of  it, 
it  would  have  had  its  claims  to  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  literature  of 
Britain.  It  is  certainly  a  plant  of  in- 
digenous growth,  and  though  wild,  is 
not  without  its  virtue.  It  may  be, 
and  it  has  been,  made  the  medium  of 
keen  and  effective  satire,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  writer  of  genius,  though  it 
may  want  the  trutl^  mi^  yet  serve 
many  of  the  purposes  of  Comedy.  A 
folly  or  a  foible  is  often  best  coirected 
by  showing  it  in  its  most  ludicrous 
and  extravagant  excesses,  and  if  the 
characters  are  only  well  marked  as  in- 
dividuals, though  they  be  such  as 
could  never  have  had  a  real  existence, 
they  may  combine  a  moral  with  amuse- 
ment. Whoever  has  seen  Munden, 
(shall  we  ever  see  anything  like  him  f ) 
in  that  most  genuine  of  futses,  Modem 
Antiques,  must  have  borne  in  his  recol- 
lections, for  one  year  at  least,  a  com« 
plete  antidote  against  the  infectious 
bite  of  an  antiquary. 

The  ascendancy,  however,  which 
Farce  has  gained,  and  which  is  strength- 
ening daily,  seems  likely  to  lead  at  last 
to  the  total  expulsion  of  legitimate 
Comedy  from  the  stage.  Hut  this  is 
not  the  only  symptom  which  seems  to 
mark  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  once 
brilliant  empire  of  Comedy  in  Eng- 
land. Authors  appear  to  have  for  some 
time  past  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
working  with  British  materials.  The 
scene  and  the  characters  are  from 
Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Sicily,  and  real 
life  at  home  seems  too  dull  or  too  difii- 
cult  for  imitation.  Why  the  old  staple 
/  of  the  British  drama, — ^the  humours, 
the  passions,  and  the  foibles  of  British 
originals^ — ^has  been  thrown  aside,  we 


have  not  mst  now  space  to  inquire ;  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  this  has 
not  happened  from  the  cause  which 
some  have  chosen  to  assign— >|»ogre89 
of  refinement,  and  the  general  assimi* 
lation  of  manners.  There  is  not  yet^ 
and  there  probably  never  will  be  with 
us,  such  sameness  of  character  as  ex- 
isted in  France,  when  Moliere  carried 
Comedy  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  neveor 
rivalled  but  in  England.  We  have 
amongst  us  at  this  day,  a  fund  of  pe- 
culiar and  strongly  ma^ed  character, 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  exceeds,  both 
in  its  varietv  and  in  its  capability  of 
being  copied  for  the  stage,  all  that  our 
next  neighbours  on  the  Continent  have 
had  for  agee.  There  is  stamped  upon 
the  very  nature  of  an  Englishman  an 
individuality,  which  is  unknown  in 
the  country  where,  even  at  this  day. 
Comedy  flourishes  in  fertility  and  vi- 
gour. The  humours  of  the  French, 
whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  are  the  hu« 
mours  of  classes,  not  of  individuabi. 
They  have  not,  and  theyneverhad,  their 
Sir  Peter  Teazles,  their  Lord  Oglebys, 
or  their  JobThomberrys.  These  are  Ae 
genuine  growth  of  Qreat  Britain,  and 
they  still  exist  among  us  in  rich  abun- 
dance, requiring  but  the  eye  and  the 
touch  of  genius  to  select  and  combine 
them  for  Uie  drama.  Passion  has  in- 
deed retired  as  civilization  has  gone 
ft^rward.  Tragedy,  and  the  more  so- 
ber kinds  of  poetry  which  delight  by 
the  excitement  of  strong  emotion,  are 
in  thesequieterand  happier  times  losing 
the  materials  which  were  furnished 
when  society  was  ruder.  But  the  pe- 
culiarities which  amuse  and  instruct 
by  ridicule,  and  from  which  Comedy 
draws  all  its  choicest  stores,  whetiier 
for  mirth  or  for  moral,  are  with  us 
nearly  as  various  and  as  fresh  as  ever. 
It  will  be  readily  supposed,  when 
we  announce,  that  the  play  we  are 
about  to  notice  is  in  its  scene,  plot, 
and  character,  wholly  Spanish,  that 
we  do  not  assign  it  a  very  high  rank 
in  British  Comedy.  To  British  Co- 
medy, indeed,  it  can  be  hardly  said  to 
belong.  There  is  nothing  in  it  Eng- 
lish but  the  language.  And  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  read  half-a-dozen  pages 
of  any  part  of  it,  without  perceiving 
that  the  author,  or  adapter,  is  a  man 
of  taste  and  genius,  and  has  studied, 
with  considerable  effect,  those  peculi- 
arities, so  little  attended  to  by  most  of 
our  modem  playwrights,  which  dis- 
tinguish dramatic  dialogue  from  all 
other  styles  of  written  English.    This 
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in  no  mean  pcaiM  ;  bat  the  pieoe  haa 
other  Qualities,  which  make  us  regret 
that  Mr  H  jde  did  not  apply  hiooself 
to  a  task  better  suited  to  his  own 
powers,  than  that  of  adapting  to  the 
British  stage  a  foreign  prcMiuction, 
which,  whatever  be  its  merits  in  its 
native  language,  no  genius  in  the 
translator  or  compiler  could  dress  up 
to  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  respect^ 
able  mediochtj. 

Bat  before  observing  farther  on  its 
meritSy  we  must  b^^  to  give  some 
aooount  of  the  plot.  We  premise, 
however,  that  wi&  the  S^anisn  origi- 
nal, or  the  German  version  of  i^  to 
both  which  Mr  Hjde  with  great  can- 
door  acknowledges  his  obligations,  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is 
seldom  fair  critidsm  to  make  compa- 
lisons  between  imitations  and  origi- 
nala  in  the  drama,  when  the  claim  to 
originalitj  is  honestly  and  formally 
abandoned.  The  writer  b  entitled,  in 
common  justice,  to  have  the  pieoe 
which  he  offers  for  our  amusement 
Cried  npon  its  own  mmts,  and  by  a  re- 
ference to  its  avowed  purpose  ;  and  in 
estimating  the  claims  of  **  Love's  Yio- 
tory^  upon  our  fiivonr,  we  shall  not 
travel  out  of  the  comedy  as  it  now  lies 
before  us. 

The  plot  may  be  easily  told.    It  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity  ;  and  is, 
indeed,  not  very  uncommon  either  in 
the   general  design  or  in  its  details. 
The  Frincess  Diana,  only  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Barcelona^  is  in  the  predica- 
ment of  all  rich  heiresses, — beset  by  a 
multitude  of  suitors.    She  has,  how- 
ever, very  early  imbibed  certain  **  max- 
ims which  she  holds  as  dearly  as  her 
life,"  but  which  are  generally  suppo- 
sed, both  by  poets  and  by  the  world, 
not  to  be  very  common  with  her  sex. 
One  of  these  maxims,  and  that  which 
forms  the  pivot  of  the  drama,  is,  (we 
like  to  give  a  lady's  sentiments  in  her 
own  words,)  ''that  she  regards  the 
choice  between   marriage  and   death 
with  perfect  indifference."    And  so  fiur 
does  she  carry  this  sentiment  into  ac- 
tual  practice,  that — again  somewhat 
differing  from  the  reputed  propensi- 
ties of  her  sex — she  not  only  presents 
a  front  of  awful  coldness  to  ner  ad- 
mirers, but  even  to  Donna  Laura  and 
Donna  Louisa,  her  cousins  and  in- 
tamatesi — ^nay,  to  Donna  Floretta,  her 
maid  of  honour,  she  holds  the  same 
Mpeaiance    of  inflexible   Platonism. 
The  following  is  a  specimen. 

Vol.  XIX. 


ACT  I.    SoBiri  III. 


7%e  Princes^  8  Apartment,decorated  with 
paintings,  sculpture,  S[c  Donnas  Lau- 
ra and  LomsA,  siUing  at  a  table  with 

books.  Donna  Florstta  and  the  Prin- 
cess Diana. 

P.  Dia.  Bead  me  that  passage  again, 
Floretta ;  I  like  the  story  much 

D.  Fhr.  {reads.) 
"  In  vain  Apollo  woo'd  the  maid, — 

That  peerless  daughter  of  the  stream; 
Daphne  implored  Diana's  aid, 

And  ^ve  the  laurel  deathless  fiune." 

P.  Dta.  It  is  admirable. 

D.  FUyr.  I  think  H  very  dull. 

/>.  Xati.  It  seems  to  me  rather  af- 
fected. 

P.  Dia.  The  language,  1  confess,  is 
somewhat  elevated;  but  it  befits  the 
subject. 

D.  Lou.  It  really  does  sound  a  little 
pompous. 

P.  Dia.  Granted.  It  is  the  poet's  task 
to  raise  our  feelings  above  the  ordinary 
grovelling  occupations  of  the  common 
world. 

D.  Lou.  {sighing)  WelL 

P.  Dia.  What  means  that  exclamation? 

D.  Lou.  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  but 
Fm  sure  it  must  be  very  cruel,  and 
wicked  too,  to  hate  love,  or  anything 
else,  without  knowing  what  it  is. 

P.  Dia.  Then  you  would  be  so  mueb 
a  child  as  to  bum  yourself  before  you 
shunned  the  fire  ? 

D.  Lou.  Perhi^M  I  might  only  get 
scorched,  and  the  risk  may  not  be  so 
great  as— 

P.  Dia.  As  what? 

D.  Lou.  As  the  pleasure  of  trying  it. 

P.  Dia.  (angrUy)  What  do  I  hear  ?  Is 
this  spoken  in  my  presence?  Donna 
Louisa,  you  must  make  your  election 
between  these  sentiments  and  my  so- 
ciety. 

Cold  and  stem  beauties  have  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  privileged  to  inflict 
the  hottest  pains  of  the  most  feverish 
of  passions ;  and  Don  Cesar,  Don 
Luis,  Don  Gaston,  (all  princes,  be  it 
remembered,)  and  a  certain  Don  Pe- 
dro, an  old  courtier  and  superannua- 
ted beau,  are  rivals  for  this  fedr  prise. 
Don  Cesar,  however,  being  the  most 
deeply  smitten,  is  of  course  at  once 
the  most  desponding  and  the  most 
perseveriog  of  them  all.  Very  early 
m  the  piece,  we  find  him  planninjg,  at 
the  instance  of  Peria,  the  Princess's 
secretary,  a  scheme  for  overcoming 
the  pride  and  obstinacv  of  her  seem- 
ingly cold  and  unyielding  temper. 
The  dialogue  in  which  this  most  jus- 
tifiable conspiracy  is  plotted  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  fyii  speoimen  of  the  au- 
thored powers.  It  is  spirited  and  lirel  j, 
and  possesses  a  merit  which  thej  who 
have  attended  much  to  the  five  act — 
dramas  we  suppose  we  must  call  them 
— of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  will 
deem  of  no  mean  Talue— that  of  de- 
veloping with  brevij^y,  and  yet  irith 
clearness,  what  it  is  the  men  and 
women  really  are  about,  who  speak, 
and  smile,  and  fix>wn,  and  move  be- 
fore us,  for  our  amusement 

SdMfB— -4«  aptvrtmentSn  ffie  Paiaoe, 
JSnAgr  P»u«« 

'  .^Bf .  There  he  wia  with  his  head  in 
hit  hand,  like  an  tmmatM'  dbre  in  the 
moBth^f  May.  i  What  atfigli !  Hdgho ! 
WeVe  a  pair  of  meUmehdIy  youths, — 
both  over  head  and  ears,  and  scarcely  a 
«U9>w  to  catch  at  That  little  imp  of 
mischief,  Floreita»  has  taken  me  in  her 
toilst  Mid  this  poor  Prince,  I  see,  is 
bound  hand,  foot,  and  heart  in  the  chains 
of  the  Prinoeis  Diana,  who,  for  onr  com- 
fort forswears  loye  as  though  it  were  a 
worse  plague  than  it  is.  I  am  Ihe  only 
man  whose  presence  she  endures,  and 
that  only  beowse  she  believes  me  to  be 
a  woman-hater.  Heaven  help  her,  what 
a  mistake  she  makes !  Yet,  if  she  finds 
it  out  adieu  to  my  secretatyship— and  I 
leave  Barcelona  as  little  troubled  with 
equipments  as  when  I  entered  it  after 
my  banishment  from  Naples.  Is  there 
no  way  to  overreach  a  woman^s  whun, 
and  bring  down  this  intolerable  pride  ? 
Ah — if  I  could  first  win  her  for  Don 
Cesar, — then  Floretta  and  I — excellent 
thought !  Here  he  comes,  and  I'll  sound 
him  directly. 

£nter  Don  Cesar. 

Per*  Hem  I  Nay,  he's  quite  gone, — 
in  the  veiy  last  stage. 

D.  €e$*  (wUhomt  percewing  him)  Why 
should  I  cherish  thus  a  being  destitute 
of  heart  t 

i'er.  {hudl^)  Ahem ! 

D,  OeB»  {starts,  and  assumes  a  cttreiess 
air)  Ah,  Perin,  my  countryman !  Wel- 
come^ welcome  I 

Per.  I  have  been  waiting  for  your 
Highness'  salutation  some  time* 

D.  Ces,  Ay,  ay;  in  truth  I  was  a  little 
absent.  One  must  sometimes  think  of 
our  beautiful  Naples,  Perin.  I  was  sailing 
across  the  matchless  bay,  and  gazing  upon 
old  Vesuvius,  as  he  tossed  his  fiery  crest 
up  to  the  flouted  heavens — and 

Per.  This  is  exceedingly  well  done. 
Prince.    I  like  it,  and  am  glad  to  see  it ; 


for  he  who  can  repress  his  fedhigs  is  a 
free  man,  though  m  chains. 

D.  Ces.  In  chiuns  ?  I  don't  understand. 

Per.  Indeed !  Oh,  vejy  well,  I  can  ex- 
pliun.    Tour  Highness  is  in  love  1 

D.  Ces.  {cor\fused.)  Poh  !  poh  !  Perin, 
thy  old  habits  of  mmtering  are  not  yet 
worn  out,  I  see. 

Per,  Not  like  our  old  Neapolitan  love, 
I  grant — fierce  and  consuming  as  your 
fiery-crested  Vesuvius.  No,  your  High- 
ness prefers  an  elegant  classical,  platonic 
coldnessy  the  Pygmalion  taate, — ivoiy,  or 
sheer  marble  1 

D.  Ces.  Well,  Perin,  I  know  thou  a|i 
my  friend,  and  will  confess  my  love  for 
this  haughty  being^-oolder  than  marble 
itsell  This  very  day,  when  every  tongue 
was  shouting  forth  my  triumph,*  I  turn- 
ed mv  anxious  eye  towards  her  balcony ; 
and  tnere  she  sat  immovable,  as  though 
she  were  the  statue  of  some  goddess, 
surrounded  by  acommon,  busy  multitude, 
and  glancing  down  her  proud  contempt 
upon  my  de^is. 

Per.  Ay,  there  lies  the  poison.  Bear 
that  in  mind.  Prince  ! 

D.  Ces.  What  an  enigma  is  this  heart  I 
Her  scorn  excites  its  tenderest  emotion. 
Her  look  is  ice,  yet  lights  up  flames; 
benumbing,  freezing  it  with  cold,  and 
then  consuming  it  with  burning  passion ! 
Were  her  beautv  aided  by  the  common 
bluidishments  of  woman,  I  could  look  on 
it  unmoved, — but  that  repulsive  mijeety 
is  irresistible. 

Per.  All  which  means— sinking  the 
poetry — that  the  same  thing  which  nel> 
ther  makes  a  man  warm  nor  cold  while 
he  can  get  it,  being  put  out  of  his  reach, 
turns  bun  to  frost  and  fire.  Pray,  calm 
yourself ;  it  certainly  is  not  altogether  so 
particularly  agreeable  to  be  in  love  with 
a  statue ;  but  the  matter  may  be  mended. 
She  calls  all  this  philosophy — I  call  it 
fiddle-de-dee. 

D.  Ces.  Take  care  how  you  speak  of 
her. 

Per.  The  fact  is.  Prince— between  xn 
— she's  not  quite  right  somewhere  or 
other.  A  mere  ^ctiu«  puts  up  her  de- 
vil, if  it  but  represent  a  happy  swain 
prostrate  before  his  Chloe.  In  her  apart- 
ments you  find  nothing  but  Daphnes  fly- 
ing from  Apollo, — ^Anaxarates  transform- 
ed to  stone, — and  Arethusas  flowing 
about  in  every  possible  variety  of  stream, 
as  if  murmuring  at  their  unbj^py  fiUe. 

D.  Ces,  Then,  in  the  name  of  Love, 
what  hope  is  thei^  for  me  ? 

Per.  ii  you  attack  her  with  Uie  right 
weapons,  there  is  the  certainty  that  na- 
ture will  put  philosophy  hers  ae  combat, 
and  leave  you  in  possession  of  the  citadel. 
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I  am  but  a  skimmer  of  sorfiMsee^  and  lit- 
tle burdened  with  the  learning  of  yonr 
booka.  Yet  a  man  who  wtJks  about 
with  his  eyea  open,  mi^  be  philosopher 
enough  to  see  how  the  world  goes.  (A^- 
mtming  a  mock  serious  air.)  And  I  do 
opine,  adranoe,  and  maintain,  that  what 
is  against  nature  is  unnatnnd.  It  can- 
not hold,  because,  twist  it  and  turn  it  as 
jou  will— morally,  physically,  math^oa- 
tieslly— it  tnmblea  to  pieces.  Upon  this 
ineontroTertlble  position  I  build  my  ^o 
ton.  The  Princess  Diana  is  a  proud  wo- 
man. All  women  naturally  expect  adftil- 
ration;  withhold  the  tribute,  and  you 
mortify  her  pride ;  without  pride  she  is 
a  simple  woman ;  and  for  a  simple  wo- 
man, It  is  natural  to  £m  in  love. — There, 
sir,  yon  hare  it-HDremiaes,  inference, 
and  conclusion. — What  thhik  you  of 
Profinsor  Perin? 

D.  Cea.  A  truce  to  jesting,  friend,  and 
teU  me  what  I  am  to  understand  by  this  1 

Per.  Simply,  that  if  you  adopt  my 
adrioe,  I  stake  my  head  upon  schooling 
her  pride,  and  showing  her  philosophy 
in  its  true  ridiculous  colours. 

/>.  Ce$.  Explain  yourself. 

Per.  Bemember,  Prince,  what  won 
joor  love.  Not  Diana's  b«auty,  but  her 
pride. 

D.  Oea.  I  begin  to  see  the  light. 

Per.  When  she  receives  you  coldly — 
meet  her  with  indiflbrence.  If  she  look 
•eornfnl— throw  her  back  a  glance  <^ 
pity,  coupled  with  a  compassionate 
ahrog  of  the  ahoulders,  or  a  French 
twist  of  the  mouth.  The  greater  pride 
will  subdue  the  lesser,  and  you  have  the 
dame  as  tractable  as  a  newly-whipped 
diOd. 

D.  Cea.  'Twere  easfly  resolved— but 
then — I  love ! 

Per.  The  greater  the  merit  and  the 
pleasnre  of  the  conquest.  Arm  yourself 
with  confidence,  depend  upon  my  aid, 
and  you  can't  fitil  of  snccess.  But  re- 
member, we  must  appear  to  have  no 
wnderrtanding  with  each  other,  or  we 
are  both  miuBd ;  for  both  our  fortunes 
are  at  stake.  Be  wise — ^be  resolute- 
bat,  above  all — ^be  cold. 

D.  Cea.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceal 
the  feelings  which  absorb  my  eveiy 
thoQght !  Tet,  if  it  must  be  so— gigan- 
tic as  the  effort  is — ^it  shall  be  made. 

Per.  Bravo  !  rely  upon  my  support  in 
time  of  need.  But  see  where  the  Duke 
and  your  friends  approach.  We  must 
not  be  marked  together,  and  your  dis- 
g^  must  be  worn  even  to  them.  Now, 
Prince,  to  work!  Remember  a  good 
start  is  half  the  race.  [^^0. 

D.  Cea.  Tes,  I  see  this  wav  alone  con- 
ducts me  to  her  love;  and  hope  begins 
to  dawn,  like  the  auspicious  opening  of 
a  happy  day.  They  come,  ana  now  the 
scene  commences. 


Don  Cesar  puts  his  design  in  force 
at  their  next  meeting^  which  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  female 
mends  and  the  attendants  of  the 
Princess.  She  is'  ip!  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  with  tHe  conscious  autho- 
rity or  one  accustom^  to  deal  out  her 
lectures  on  Platonl^  to  submissive, 
or  at  least  unans^eilng  auditors,  she 
utters  an  invecdvf,*  rdiscouraging 
enough  it  must  be  (^ea,)  to  her  lo- 
ver, a^dnst  tiiat  pa^on  which,  for- 
tunatdy  for  fiur  lacues  and  dramatift^ 
holds  such  universal*  sway  over  the 
world.  Since  we  mn  recording  the 
wiles  with  which  her  adveisajry  in  this 
subtile  wai&re  seeks  to  win  her  witlK 
in  his  power,  it  is  but  £ur  to  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  in  support  of  her 
cause. 

P.  Dia,  Well,  then,  if  I  perforce  must 
enter  this  arena,  unworthy  as  I  am  to 
plead  a  cause  so  noble,  I  do  it  feariessly, 
because  1  know  its  g^reatness  is  supe- 
rior to  detraction.  1  hold  that  tne 
brief  space  of  life  should  be  devoted 
to  the  care  of  those  immortal  powers, 
which  give  to  man  the  sovereignty  In 
nature.  In  love,  man  abdicates  Us 
throne,  and  is  as  mere  an  animfd  as  any 
in  the  wide  creation.  Search  history, 
consult  the  wisdom  of  all  time,  and  Show 
me  where  the  benefits  of  love  are 
written  down.  What  dragged  Bemirsr 
mis  from  her  proud  glory  1  What  has 
unlaurelled  many  a  heroes  brow?  Nay, 
what  destroyed  ^  city  of  the  hundred 
towers  ?  This  vanity  Which  you  call  love/ 
this  creature  of  your  fitncies,  who,  be^g 
himself  a  child,  is  maiie  a  god  by  diild- 
ren!  This  pestilence,  which  has  ever  been 
the  abasement  of  the  weak«  the  downfidl 
of  the  strong,  the  degradation  of  my  sex, 
the  instrument  of  craft  and  ^mmny  in 
yours  1  And  yet  yon  wonder  that  I  oast 
it  fnoD.  me  with  aversibn.  Look  at  the 
other  picture,  where  the  star  of  mind 
rises  above  the  waste  of  time,  and  sheds 
its  light  upon  the  wanderOT's  path,  at 
once  the  guide  and  glory  of  humanity. 
No !  what  Plato  fondly  dreamed  shall  be 
affected  in  my  realms.  W  oman  shall  be  as 
noble  and  as  fr«e  as  man. 

We  need  hardly  observe,  that  this 
braveiy  does  not  continue  long.  Don 
Cesar  plays  his  part  most  adroitly, 
notwitnstanding  one  or  two  (of  course 
unavoidable)  faJtcrinffs,  by  which  he 
is  nearly  betniyed  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  second  act  the  Platonist  finds 
that  she  is  but  an  ordinary  mortal 
Pride  gives  birth  to  partialitv,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  sav  aevelopes, 
when  wounded,  a  partiality  which, 
while  it  was  flattered,  like  a  pettca 
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child  affectiug  ayersion  for  his  toy,  it 
was  able  to  conceal.    Diana  has  al- 
ready acquainted  Perin,  the  plotting 
secretary  oefore  mentioned,  not  with 
her  love  indeed,  but  with   her  rage 
and  disappointment.     Through  him 
and  her  female  associates  she  had  ma- 
naged to  become  Don  Cesar's  partner 
in  a  masquerade,  given  by  her  father 
on  the  eventful  day  of  this  contest  be- 
tween the  softest  and  the  sternest  of 
the  passions.  She  now  engages  the  secre- 
tary to  draw  away  Don  Oesar  (who  is 
ungallant  enough  to  desert  his  partner 
at  her  own  imperious  mandate)  from 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  a  bower  in  the 
garden,  where  sbc  tries  the  effect  of 
her  musical  talents,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental,— in   vain.    Her  lover    is 
schooled  by  Perin,  anl  exhibits  the 
most  stoical  insensibility  to  the  strains 
of  the  syren.     This  whole  scene  is 
worked  up  with  great  skill.  The  loud 
rhapsodies  of  Don  Oesar  upon  the  su- 
penority  of  inanimate  to  animated  na- 
ture, uttered  while  he  gazes  upon  the 
flowers  and  scenery  around  him,  whoUy 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  the  mu- 
sic of  his  mistress,  are  some  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  declamation  may 
be  not  out  of  place  in  comedy,  and 
are  amusingly  contrasted  with  we  pa- 
thetic efforts  of  Diana  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  her  anxiety,  now  grow- 
ing every  moment  less  angiy  and  more 
pamful,  at  witnessing  his  apparent  ne- 
glect. 

In  the  Fourth  Act,  her  distresses  ac- 
cumulate. We  are  not  sure  if  the  au- 
thor^s  highest  powers  are  not  exerted 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  his 
machinery  here  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heroine.  The  contrivance 
is  simple,  but  it  displays  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Don 
Cesar's  two  former  rivals,  Don  Luis 
and  Don  Qaston,  tired  of  their  ineffec- 
tual vows  at  so  cold  a  shrine,  had 
abandoned  their  devotions  to  the  Prin- 
cess, and  paired  off,  the  former  with 
Donna  Laura,  the  latter  with  Donna 
Lousia.  Perin,  who,  we  should  say, 
is  most  ably  supported  throughout  by 
Donna  Floretta,  the  loving,  laughing 
good-natured  maid  of  honour  (at- 
tached, as  may  be  supposed,  to  the  se- 
cretary,) contrives  to  bring  the  two 
couples  just  mentioned  to  a  place 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  Diana  ex- 
changing their  vows  of  new-bom  love. 
Music  lends  its  soft  enchantments  to 
this  scene  of  fondness  ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Don  Cesar,  standing  apart. 


and  appearing  utterly  insensible  to 
every  tender  emotion,  inflames  the 
heart  of  the  tortured  Princess,  from 
which  Platonism  has  now  almost 
wholly  melted  away.  She  is  at  once 
mocked  by  the  sight  of  happiness  which 
she  cannot  share,  and  by  the  cold  and 
averted  looks  of  the  man  with  whom 
she  would  now  give  the  worM  to  share 
it.  That  love  is  a  most  catching  dis- 
order, prudent  mothers  know  from 
still  surer  sources  than  poetry ;  and 
ou/  author  has  here  illustrated,  with 
considerable  power,  one  of  the  most 
pervading  principles  of  our  nature, 
prone  as  it  is  in  all  things  to  sympathy 
and  imitation. 

The  Princess  now  tries  the  last,  and 
usually  the  most  successful  resource  of 
woman's  art— jealousy.  But  Don  Ce- 
sar, through  the  indef&tigable  Peiin, 
is  apprized  of  her  design,  and  foils  it 
by  repaying  her  in  kind.  She  assure* 
him,  that  at  that  very  hour  she  has  se- 
lected Don  Luis  for  a  husband.  Don 
Cesar  replies,  that  by  some  strange 
conjunction  of  the  stars,  he,  at  identi- 
cally the  same  hour,  had  chosen  Donna 
Laura  for  his  bride ;  and  the  Fourth 
Act  closes  with  the  despair  of  the  dis- 
comfited Princess,  and  the  sure  and 
triumphant  anticipations  of  her  lo- 
ver. 

In  the  b^rinniiig  of  the  Fifth  Act^ 
we  find  the  meshes  completely  drawn 
around  the  devoted  victim  of  Love  and 
Pride  ;  and  no  little  art  is  displayed  in 
making  her,  in  the  midst  of  comic  in- 
cident and  lively  dialogue,  an  object  of 
compassionate — we  had  almost  said^  of 
deep  interest.  Don  Luis  and  his  in- 
tended bride  join  in  the  plot  against 
her.  The  former  comes,  as  if  just  ap- 
prized by  Don  Cesar  of  his  good  for- 
tune, to  pour  out  at  her  feet  his  grati- 
tude for  her  having  made  him  the 
happy  object  of  her  choice,  and  leaTes 
her  without  giving  her  time  for  ex- 
planation. Donna  Laura  comes  to  ask 
from  her  friend  and  cousin  an  approval 
of  her  own  union  with  Don  Cesar.  The 
poor  Platonist  is  here  completely  sub- 
dued, and  her  feelings  gush  their  way 
in  the  following  passionate  expres- 
sions, which  well  sustain  the  highest 
tone  of  serious  comedy,  without  at  all 
passing  beyond  its  legitimate  range. 

Enter  D.  Lauba,  and  D.  Florbtta. 

D.  Lau.  Dear  cousin,  I  am  come  to 
throw  myself  upon  your  friendship.  Don 
Cesar  has  just  offered  me  his  hand«  and 
is  gone  to  ask  your  other's  sanction  to 
our  nuptials.    My  uncle's  will  is  mine. 
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but  I  should  be  still  hi4>pier  with  Dianm's 
approval 

[P.  BtAVA  turns  cuidt  to  hide  her 
emotion, 
CoiKin,  do  ^m  not  hear  met 

P.  Dia.  Tee,  lAora,  I  will  nnbosom 
ill  my  feelings,  snd  throw  myself  upon 
your  lore.  Alas  f  oar  hearts  are  like  the 
roBtless  winds  that  shift  from  point  to 
point  as  the  eye  glances,  yet  hare  no  visi- 
ble cause  of  motion.  I  will  confess  to 
TOO  that  Cesar's  pride  has  irritated  me 
b^ond  endnranee.  I  have  despised  all 
wlMse  passions  I  have  ever  moved, — and 
he,  the  only  man  that  ever  moved  my 
htirt,  dares  to  despise  me.  I  am  insult- 
ed, wronged,  dishonoured ;  and  I  claim 
Uiat  friendship  at  your  hands,  Laura, 
which  you  came  to  seek  at  mine.  You 
shall  srenge  me.  Let  him  endure  the 
•oom  whidi  has  tormented  me.  Bepay 
his  arrogance ;  and  let  him  find  a  heart  as 
flmty  as  his  own.  My  dear,  dear  Laura, 
let  him  suffer,  writhe,  consume  with 
agony ; — then  mock  his  tears,  deride  his 
thousand  and  accumulating  woes. 

D.Lau,  Mercy!  Cousin, — what  coun- 
sel would  you  give  me )  If  ingratitude  be 
criminal  in  him,  it  cannot  be  a  virtue  in 
me.  No;  if  he  loves  me  sincerely,  I 
shall  return  the  sentiment 

P.  DicL  hove  him  !  And  wilt  thou 
dare  to  love  him  I 

D.  Lau,  Heavens,  what  do  I  hear) 

D.  Flo.  {AMe  to  LAimi.)  Don't  be 
frightened. 

P.  Dia.  Don  Cesar  thine,  whilst  I  am 
dying  for  his  love  I  Never  I  Hisverypride 
encnsnts  me ;  and  in  the  depth  of  that 
abasement  which  he  caused,  I  still  adore 
him.  (Starting  and  turning  from  them.) 
What's  this  1  Have  I  forgot  my  honour 
and  my  fiune  ?  No, — ^thou  perverse  heart 
—bleed  I  bleed  t  But  let  me  save  Diana's 
&me  untainted.  (TIoLauea.)  Laura,  von 
•ee  Pm  ill,— delirious.  My  tongue  had 
lost  the  guidance  of  my  reason.  Believe 
not  what  it  spoke  so  fiUsely, — but  hear 
BM,  dearest  Laura.  Give  him  your  hand 
—I  am  content.  Ton  will  be  happy — 
very— -veiy  happy — and  I  can  r^oice  in 
thai  Oo,  theuj  and  bless  him  with  thy 
constant  love.  Qo— ei^oy  that  bUss,  and 
leave  me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  and 
ihame. — (Laura  w^/ot/aj/.)  Tetstay!  0 
Heaven,  it  is  impossible,  I  cannot  bear 
the  thonght.  The  tl<ime  bursts  forth  and 
wraps  mc  in  destruction.  I  sink,  I  die 
—the  victim  of  my  pride. 

[Sinks  into  Lauba's  amns. 

All  the  author's  springs  are  now 
wocind  up,  and  in  the  next  scene  the 
grand  feat  is  achieved.  Diana  is  usher- 
ed in  by  her  father,  attended  by  the 
various  parties  whose  destinies  are  to 
be  decided  at  the  same  time  with  hers ; 


and  she  atones  for  all  her  sins  against 
the  sensibilities  of  womanhood,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  to  Don  Cesar. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to 
oonmiunicate  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  seen  this  drama,  the  very  £avour- 
able  impression  which  we  have  our- 
selves received  from  its  perusal.  The 
plot  is  certainly  well  nuuiaged.  The 
principal  action  is  not  suspended  for  a 
moment.  The  distresses  of  the  h»> 
roine  increase  frY>m  act  to  act  \  and  the 
contrivances  employed  by  her  to  re- 
lieve, and  by  her  adversaries  to  enhance 
them,  become  more  and  more  import- 
ant for  their  purposes,  and  are  attend* 
ed  with  greater  and  greater  success  on 
the  one  side,  and  disappointment  on 
the  other,  until  the  piece  concludes. 
The  dialogue,  on  the  whole,  possesses 
much  dramatic  power  ;  and  although 
some  flowery  Spanish  conceits  are  scat- 
tered throtigh  it,  reminding  us  oooa<- 
sionally  that  at  least  its  seeds  are  exo- 
tic, it  IS,  for  the  most  part,  spariding, 
lively,  and  well  sustained. 

We  wish  we  could  stop  here,  but  we 
cannot  help  deprecating,  for  the  take 
of  the  remaining  part  of  this  comedy, 
and  the  reputation  of  its  author,  the 
intrusion  of  two  most  intolerable  bores, 
in  the  persons  of  a  conceited  old  man, 
who  does  nothing  but  talk  the  silliest 
fustian,  and  of  a  most  talkative  servant 
of  his.  who  yet  scarcely  says  or  does 
anything  but  make  piteous  complaints 
of  incessant  hunger.  They  have  lite- 
rally no  more  to  do  with  the  plot,  than 
have  the  witches  of  Macbeth  irith  the 
distresses  of  Hamlet.  They  seem  in- 
troduced for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
raise  a  laugh  among  certain  parts  of 
the  audience  bv  the  most  common  of 
all  the  tricks  of  broad  low  farce— the 
rapacious  appetite  of  a  starved  servant 
— and  by  whiat  is  still  less  sufferable  to 
a  lover  of  genuine  English  Comedy,  s 
most  absurd  caricature  of  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  creation»-»Lord  Ogleby. 
It  is  the  constant  fate  of  extravagancies 
of  this  kind,  that,  unnatural  as  the^ 
are  of  themselves,  they  derive  addi- 
tional improbability  from  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  blended ; 
and  they  are  surer  to  exert  in  turn  a 
sinister  influence  on  all  around  them. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  shocks  all 
credibility  that  Lopez,  the  servant  of 
Don  Pedro,  should  be  left  ''to  fsed 
upon  shadows**  in  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Barcelona,  where  his  master 
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is  actually  an  admitted  suitor  to  the 
heiress  of  a  Duchy  ;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  splendid  festirities.  And 
in  the  next  place,  the  repeated  assu- 
rances of  ill-usage  which  this  hungi^ 
heing  gives  us,  at  almost  every  ten  mi-     .  ,, ,       v.   j     _.    i  * . . 

nutJ  of  the  play,  and  in  knguage  of  i!l^„^I^^^|?^"  ^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^ 
*«/..♦  *r.^^\AMJl^TA\4^^^J^^k\x\m  *«rei^e  me  in  the  garden  this  evening, 
most  formidable  amplificatioh  on  this     ^efo^  ^^  banquet  ;and  have  a  priertS 

hand."    Don  Pedro,  thou  art  the  true 
man — and  thou  shalt  have  thy  deserts ! 


[Jan. 

soul  lies  in  the  fineness  of  his  hose,  or 
in  the  sitting  of  a  ooat  lap ;  for  he  would 
wear  me,  or  cast  me  off,  according  to  the 
fuhion,  like  one  of  the  feathers  in  his 
hat.**  That's  the  Prince  of  Beamo— he 
wears  feathers  in  his  hat    "  But  if  the 


amplificatioh 
pathetic  theme,  actually  produces  at 
last  a  suspicion  that  his  master  is  the 
stingiest  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter  are  most  un- 


ragnte 

poetiealbr  and  unfeelingly  careleBs  of 
the  comforts  of  their  household.    The 


1*11  haste  to  Father  SebuBtian.  But,  for 
the  serenade— verily  I  am  no  hand  at  a 
cantation.  Tet»  Pll  try;  my vocaHtiea 
mav  be  improved.  (Trinto  mng,)  What 


effect  is,  for  so  much,  a  weakening  of    ^  the  reason  that  I  sing  not  as  well  as 


the  inttfest  of  the  piece  in  its  most  im^ 
portant  point.  The  incongruity  must 
be  gross  indeed,  which  t^uld  excite 
these  reflections  ;  yet  such  is  the  effect 
of  a  sacrifice  to  Farce  in  its  worst  ex- 
travagance, of  Comedy,  where  Corned  v 
might  have  stood  secure  vrithout  sium 
humiliation. 

Of  Don  Pedro  we  have  said  little 
or  nothing  in  our  account  of  the  plot, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  that  in 
fact  he  has  no  concern  in  it.  A  plot 
is,  however,  made  for  him ;  and  part 
of  it  is,  that  he  shall  receive  a  forged 
letter,  as  if  from  the  Princess^  from 
which  he  is  to  collect,  that  she  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.    We 


another  ?  I  have  a  mouth,  and  a  throaty 
and  a  stomach,  like  other  men, — yet  sing 
I  cannot.  Ah  !  I  remember — my  villain^ 
Lopez,  singeth  the  do-re-mt,  and  he  shall 
execute  the  serenade.  (Looking  at  tAe 
letter.)  No  presumptuous,  sdf^oating 
fools— nor  feUows  whose  souls  lie  in  the 
fineness  of  their  hose. — "  But  if  the  true 

[Chea  offreadina.  The  oQwn  come 
forward  lavgning  and  the  curtain 
/oOb.] 

But  notwithstanding  these  blemidi- 
es,  the  Play  is  highly  creditable  to  Bfr 
Hyde,  and  we  sincmly  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice  an- 


other dramatic  effort  from  him,  in 
....     ,  ^,  .,    .    which  he  shall  consult  his  own  taste, 

would  not  wilhnriy  mar  the  ment  of    ^nd  rely  more  upon  his  own  resources, 
what^we  ^have  already  quoted ;  but     5^0^^  ^he  total  absence  of  anything 


criticism  is  useless  when  it  is  not  im- 
partial, and  we  must  cite  the  follow- 
ing passage,  if  it  were  but  to  warn  the 
author  agamst  again  descending  to  a 
species  of  composition,  in  which  it  is 
no  little  praise  to  say,  that  he  is  utter- 
ly unfit  for  succeeding. 

Flobbtta  takea  Pedbo  aside  and  gives 
him  Uie  letter. 

D.  Flor,  There,  read  that,  and  take 
care  that  you  comply  with  its  contents. 
Tou  know  not  how  soon  you  may  be  the 
happy  man. 


lything 

that  could  degrade  the  dignity  of  pure 
Comedy,  in  those  portions  of  the  play 
now  under  notice,  which  are  not  be- 
set with  the  absurdities  of  Dor  Pedbo 
or  the  importunities  of  his  servant,  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  knows 
well  the  lines  which  separate  the  high- 
er from  the  lower  walks  of  the  Drama. 
The  Author  of  Alphonzus,  and  the 
writer — ^be  he  author  or  adapter — of 
"  Love's  Victory,"  b  a  man  of  taste 
as  well  as  of  genius.    It  would  be  dif- 


{Shemodons  to  (he  rest  toretireand    fic^ilt  to  say  which  is  most  requisite  in 
* '    ^  dramatic  productions ;    but  of   late 

years,  (with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion,) we  have  had  so  little  of  either, 
that  we  hail  with  a  pleasure  mixed 
^  ,« 1  .  '  ^^  expectation,  the  appearance  of 
"Tomarryapr«iumptuous,selfdoatmg  ^ne,  who  can  bring  both  these  raiB 
fool  were  to  undergo  ^J^J^^^J^^  gifts  in  aid  of  what  we  cannot  yet  deem 
nngmg  Cu^oo  m  his  ^ ;  therefore  ^  ^.  task,-that  of  lifting  from 
ril  none  of  him.'  Ay,  "  therefore  I'll  «"^«w  ««^,  ***•!•  ^  /^^^s  """» 
«^/kj«»«    rnu.*./*V«  «^^«««K  ,.rk«     •  mure  of  foUies  and  extravairancies 


observe  him.) 
D.  Ped.  {Alone inthe  front qfthestage.) 
— ^The  happy  mani    Heir-apparent  to 
the  dukedom  1 

(Opens  the  letter  and  reads.) 


none  of  him."    That's  the  coxcomb  who 
jested  on  my  age. 

(They  laugh  at  Gastov  Mind) 
''Neither  will  I  wed  with  a  fellow  whose 


extravagancies 
the  goodly  person  of  Bbitish   Co- 

MBPT. 
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MR  H'CULLOOH'S  IRISH  BYIDBNCE. 


Theri  are  many  most  unaccounta- 
ble things  done  in  these  days,  and  the 
examining  of  Mr  M*Culloch  by  the 
Parliamentary  C!ommittee  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one 
of  them.  Mr  M'CuUoch  has  no  per- 
Booal  knowledge  of  Ireland ;  ke  was 
not  called  to  state  £emH»  respecting  it ; 
Itf  jaere^aimMed  as  a  BGditioal  Eco- 
aoaist  to  eufy  the  Gommittee  with 
general  doctrines.  He  is  a  public  leo^ 
iorear  on  Political  Economy,  and  the' 
rage  for  this  fashionable  science  being, 
M  we  suspect,  strong  upon  the  saga- 
dous  legislators,  they  resoled  to  ob- 
tain a  lecture  at  an  economical  rate, 
under  the  name  of  evidence  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  If  our  conjecture 
be  just^  they  displayed  in  this  far  more 
conningthiua  generosity ;  but,  however, 
certain  money-market  disclosures  show 
that  thrift  is  now  the  order  of  the  day 
even  among  gentlemen  and  nobles. 
It  may  be  very  proper  for  great  people 
to  be  unmoderatelv  fond  of  great  b^r- 
guns,  but  we  think  it  is  not  very  pro- 
per for  them  to  use  Parliament  as  their 
mstroment.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
Pudiamentary  Committees  using  their 
privileges  to  enable  them  to  *'  slake 
their  gUurious  thirst  for  knowledge  imd 
science,"  and  especially  for  **  econo- 
mical science'*  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the 
grievous  loss  of  poor  Mr  M'Culloch. 

We  may  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  the 
philosopher  was  brought  forward  by 
the  2^>8entee  landlords  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  when  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  their  tenants 
were  coining  before  it.  Perhaps  these 
individuals  found  a  storm  gathering 
around  them,  which  could  only  be 
quelled  by  the  bewildering  dogmas  of 
rditieal  Economy.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  Mr  MK)ulloch,  who  is  not 
a  man  of  business — who  is  neither  an 
Irish  landlord,  nor  an  Irish  farmer, 
nor  an  Irishman  of  any  kind,  who  ac- 
tually never  saw  Ireland,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  to  dilate  on  the 
condition  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

In  looking  over  Mr  M'CuUoch's 
evidence,  one  thing  causes  us  prodi- 
giotts  amazement ;  this  is — on  some  of 
die  most  important  points,  he  repeats 
pecisely  the  same  opinions,  whicn  we 
had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine,  touching  Ire- 
land, before  he  appeared  before  the 


Committee.  In  proof,  we  may  refer 
to  what  he  says  respecting  subsetting, 
emigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  asso- 
ciating of  the  landlords,  &c.  It  cer- 
tainly is  exceedingly  odd,  that  any 
Economist,  after  what  we  have  said 
of  the  tribe,  should  come  alber  us  to 
do  anydiing  but  ooBtndict  us.  We 
mkj  nADt  thi»  from  vmlfy;  ^r  tiie  ^sam^ 
dpinieiiM,  Ifof  auyth^  taiat  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  may  have  beoi  pub- 
lished ten  thousand  times  before  we 
published  them.  We  wrote  ftx>m  our 
own  observations,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  wrote  what  was  new. 
We  mention  the  matter,  because  in 
some  quarters  we  see  it  asserted  that 
government  is  preparing  a  bill  which 
is  to  embody  Mr  M'Culloch's  jMinci- 
ples  touching  sub-letting ;  we  see  his 
views  touching  emigration  puffed  most 
extravagantly  as  exclusively  his  own ; 
we  see  it  very  broadly  insinuated  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  the  only 
sound  part  of  his  evidence  were  ut- 
terly unknown  imtil  he  condescended 
to  lay  them  before  Parliament.  This 
will  not  do  ;  if  we  set  up  no  claim  to 
originality  ourselves,  we  certainly  must 
not  permit  any  sudi  claim  to  be  set 
up  by  Mr  M*Culloch. 

The  sage  Economist,  however,  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  us  in  many 
things,  and,  where  he  does  this,  we 
naturally  imagine  that  he  blunders 
excessively.  His  opinions  on  some 
points  are,  we  are  pretty  sure,  perfect* 
ly  original ;  but,  unhappily  for  him, 
mene  are  not  the  opimons  which  are 
so  hugely  lauded  by  people  in  generaL 
When  he  has  ventured  to  think  for 
himself,  he  has  produced  in  the  public 
a  vast  portion  of  laughter,  and  very 
little  belief.  Some  of  his  opinions, 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own,  or  at 
any  rate,  which  are  not  ours,  we  shall 
now  examine.  We  are  led  to  do  this 
by  the  great  importance  of  the  general 

?[uestion,  and  a  wish  to  protect  our 
ormer  papers  on  Ireland  from  misap- 
prehension. We  will  begin  with  his 
doctrines  touching  absenteeism.  Some- 
thing may  still  be  added  to  the  refu- 
tation which  these  have  already  receiv- 
ed  from  various  quarters. 

The  following  we  extract  from  his 
evidence : 

"  Supposing  the  absentee  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  to  return  and  reside  upon 
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their  estatesi  is  it  your  opiaion  that  that 
would  be  prodnctiye  of  any  decided  ad- 
yantage  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 

gle  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  would 
e  productive  of  any  decided  advantage 
to  them,  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  ge- 
neral and  average  rate  of  wages  all  over 
the  country. 

"  Would  not  the  expenditure  of  their 
incomes  amongst  them,  be  productive  of 
a  great  deal  of  g^d  ? — The  income  of  a 
landlord,  when  he  is  an  absentee,  is  real- 
ly as  much  expended  in  Ireland,  as  if  ht 
were  living  in  it 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
plain that  a  little  further  1 — When  a  land- 
lord becomes  an  absentee,  hii  rent  must 
be  remitted  to  him  one  way  or  another ; 
it  must  be  remitted  to  him  either  in  mo- 
ney or  in  commodities.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  conceded,  that  it  cannot  continue  to 
be  remitted  to  him  from  Ireland  in  mo- 
ney, there  being  no  money  to  make  the 
remittance,  for  if  the  rents  of  two  or 
three  estates  were  remitted  in  money,  it 
would  make  a  scarcity  of  money  and 
raise  its  value,  so  that  its  remittance 
would  inevitably  cease :  it  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  rents  of  absentees  can  only  be 
remitted  in  commodities.  And  this,  I 
think,  would  be  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  when  a  landlord  has  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  and  goes  to  Hve  in  London  or 
Paris,  his  agent  gets  his  rent,  and  goes 
and  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  wiUi  it; 
now  this  bill  of  exchange  is  a  draft  drawn 
against  equivalent  commodities  that  are 
to  be  exported  from  Ireland ;  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  order  to  reeeive  an 
equivalent  amount  in  commodities  which 
must  be  sent  from  Ireland.  The  mer- 
chants who  get  L.10,000  or  any  other 
sum,  from  the  agent  of  an  absentee  land- 
lord, go  into  the  Irish  market,  and  buy 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  c(Hnmodities 
as  the  landlord  would  have  bought,  had 
he  been  at  home;  the  only  difitnence 
being,  that  the  landlord  would  eat  them 
and  wear  them  in  London  or  Paris,  and 
not  in  Dublin,  or  inhSs  house  in  Ireland. 
"  Therefore,'  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  rent  remitted,  will  be  the  cor- 
respondent export  of  Irish  commodities? 
— ^Precisely;  if  the  remittances  to  ab- 
sentee landlords  amount  to  three  mil- 
Uons  a-year,  were  the  absentee  landlords 
to  return  home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ireland  would  be  diminished  to 
that  amount. 

"  Would  not  there  be  a  local  e^Mst 
created  by  the  residence  of  Irish  gentry 
now  absent,  that  would  be  very  benefi- 
dal  ?~-If  the  questi<w  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular spots,  the  expenditure  of  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  in  them  may  per- 
haps be  productive  of  some  advantage  to 


their  inhabitants ;  but  when  a  landlord 
goes  abroad,  the  expenditure  of  his  in- 
come, though  not  probably  productive  of 
advantage  to  that  particular  parish,  or 
that  particular  part  of  the  country  where 
his  estate  lies,  will  certainly  be  propor- 
tionally advantageous  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  income 
must  all  be  laid  out,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  Irish  commodities. 

**  The  employment  of  the  people  is  a 
great'object ;  would  not  the  residenQe  of 
the  gentry  contribute  to  the  employment 
of  the  people  ? — If  you  lay  out  your  re- 
venue in  labour,  you  cannot  lay  it  out  on 
commodities ;  if  you  get  L.10,000,  and 
lay  out  L.5000  in  labour,  you  can  of 
course  lay  out  L.5000  in  commodities. 

"  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  the 
peasantr^f  Ireland,  that  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  em- 
ploying them,  than  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  many 
of  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  of  fo- 
reign prodnoe^---If  it  is  laid  out  in  ccunr 
modities,  it  will  give  employment  to  ibe 
persona  engaged  in  the  producti(Mi  (tf 
them. 

"  Would  not  the  population  of  the 
countiy  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure 
among  them  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  which  has  been  remitted? — No;  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  benefited  in 
the  least.  If  you  have  a  certain  value 
laid  out  against  fresh  commodities  in  the 
one  case,  you  will  have  a  certain  vi^ne 
laid  out  against  them  in  the  other.  The 
cattle  are  either  exported  to  Eng^d,  or 
they  stay  at  home;  if  they  are  exported, 
the  landlord  will  obtain  an  equivalent  foe 
them  in  English  commodities ;  if  they 
are  not,  he  will  receive  an  equivalent  foo* 
them  in  Irish  commodities ;  so  that  in 
both  cases  the  landlord  lives  on  the  cat- 
tle, or  on  the  value  of  the  cattle;  and 
whether  he  lives  in  Ireland  or  England, 
there  is  obviously  just  the  very  same 
amount  of  commodities  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  subust  upon ;  for  by  the  sop- 
position  which  is  made,  the  raising  of 
cattle  is  the  most  advantageous  mode 
in  which  the  farmers  can  pay  theor 
rents. 

''  Would  it  result  from  the  principleB 
laid  down  by  you,  that  confining  the 
question  to  those  considerations  whidh 
have  been  adverted  to,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing,  in  point  of  fiict,  to  Ireland, 
whether  the  whole  gentry  of  the  country 
were  absentees  or  not,  as  for  as  those 
considerations  go  ? — I  think  very  neariy 
the  same  thing.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
explain,  I  will  state  one  point  in  whidi  I 
think  there  would  be  a  amall  differenee. 
I  think,  BO  for  as  regards  the  purchase  of 
all  sorts  of  labour,  except  that  of  a  mere 
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Btuitl  lemate,  ahNBtee  «zp«iiditora  U 
nerer  iojorions  to  a  country.  The  only 
nyvjr,  M  it  ^>pean  to  me,  that  a  eoun- 
tij  can  eTer  suatain  with  reference  to 
weahh  fo>m  aheentee  expenditure,  is 
thai  there  may  be  a  few  menial  servants 
thrown  ont  of  employment  when  land- 
lords leave  the  ooontry,  nnless  th^  take 
their  serrants  along  with  them ;  bat  to 
whatever  extent  menials  may  be  ont  of 
empkyyment,  if  they  have  the  eflRict  to 
rednoe  the  rate  of  wages,  they  will  in- 
cresse  the  rate  of  profit.  In  a  ooimtry, 
however,  where  absenteeism  has  been  so 
long  prevalent  as  in  Ireland,  I  should  say 
that  this  drcomstance  cannot  have  any 
pece^tible  effect. 

**  When  an  acent  wishes  to  remit,  sup- 
pose L.1000  of  Irish  rent  to  a  landl<ml 
not  resident  in  the  conntry,  and  buys  a 
bill  of  exchange  in  Dublin,  has  not  that 
bill  of  exchange  been  actually  sold,  and 
does  it  not  aetually  represent  at  the  time 
a  previous  exportation  of  Irish  producet 
It  mMj  not  represent  a  previous  exporta- 
tion of  Irish  produce ;  but  it  will  either 
represent  a  previous  or  a  subsequent  ex- 
portstion. 

''Then  in  every  instance,  in  which  a 
demand  arises  for  a  bill  of  exchange  to 
remit  rents,  it  is,  in  point  of  feet,  a  de- 
msnd  for  exportation  of  Irish  produce, 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  t 
dodoubtedly. 

"Avahie  being  remitted  equivalent 
to  the  rent,  will  not  that  value  find  its 
wiy  through  the  various  operations  of 
oofssioning  production  by  the  employ- 
BMut  of  the  poor  to  the  extent  that  the 
httdlord  himaelf  could  employ  them  if  he 
lemainedat  home)    I  think  so. 

**  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state 
what  your  view  of  absenteeism  is,  as  a 
great  moral  and  political  question,  as  ap- 
plicable to  Ireland )  Prom  all  the  infor- 
■atiea  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
reading  books  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  eonversing  with  such  Irish  gentle- 
men as  I  have  met  with,  I  should  think 
that  in  amoral  point  of  view,  Ireland  did 
lot  lose  very  much  by  the  want  of  the 
absentee  landlords. 

"  Will  you  state  what  has  led  you  to 
iDnn  that  opinion )  The  statements  that 
I  have  seen  in  Mr  Wakefield's  work,  and 
in  other  works  on  Ireland ;  and  the  va- 
rious conversations  I  have  had. 

"The  Committee  are  .now  speaking, 
not  of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  it  is,  but 
what  it  would  be,  if  the  persons  of  pro- 
perty tiad  in  that  country  been  resiaent 
fer  generations,  as  in  more  fortunate 
eotmtriea  has  been  the  case ;  have  not 
those  droimstances  which  lead  you  to 
fenn  this  opinion,  arisen  a  good  deal  from 
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the  state  of  society  which  has  resulted  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  absence  of  the 
higher  class  of  proprietors  ?  I  should 
certainly  think  that  the  chances  were^ 
that  if  the  large  proprietors  had  lived  at 
home,  and  not  let  their  estates,  on  intorw 
minable  leases  for  small  quit  rents,  that 
the  country  would  have  been  improved 
by  their  residence ;  but  I  found  this  opi- 
nion on  pditioal  grounds,  and  not  on 
those  about  wealth. 

''Have  not  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  have  alluded,  as  marking  the  charae- 
ter  of  society,  which  induces  you  to  think 
that  the  residence  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
amouAst  his  tenantry  is  not  likely  to  be 
attended  by  any  good  moral  effect,  in  a 
great  d^^ree  resulted  firom  the  state  of 
society  which  has  been  formed  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  absence  of  the  real  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil?  It  may  have  in  some 
small  degree  resulted  Arom  that,  but  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  Ireland  has,  I 
think  resulted  much  more  from  other 

"What  are  those  other  causes t  I 
should  think  it  had  resulted  more  from 
political  causes  than  anything  else.  The 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Ireland 
have  been  Protestants,  and  have  been 
embued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Protestantsect  against  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  live  upon  their  estates, 
and  in  feet  against  the  great  minority  of 
the  people  of  the  countnr ;  and  having 
those  pnyudices,  I  think  Ireland  has  no^ 
upon  the  whole,  lost  a  g^reat  deal  by  their 
non-residence. 

"  What  class  of  proprietors  do  you  be- 
lieve has  in  general  usurped  or  occupied 
the  places  of  those  who  would  have  been 
the  natural  chiefe  of  society  1  I  think 
Lord  Clare  states  in  his  speech  on  the 
Union,  (I  forget  the  precise  words,)  that 
a  veiy  huge  proportion  of  Ireland,  about 
five-floxths  of  the  country,  had  been  con- 
fiscated in  the  course  of  the  century  end- 
ing with  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and,  of  course,  if  that  confiscation  had 
not  taken  plaee,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
property  would  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  tAe  descendants  of  those  whose  estates 
were  confiscated.  Had  the  majority  of 
the  landlords  been  Catholics,  I  should 
think  they  would  have  treated  their  ten- 
ants and  the  lower  people  better  than 
Protestant  landlords  could  be  supposed 
to  do. 

^  In  looking  to  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  countries,  in  what  degree  has, 
what  is  generallv  called  the  landed  inte- 
rest, contributed  to  it  t  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  answer  that  question  with  pre- 
cision ;  I  think)  however,  that  almost  all 
great  improvements  in  every  country, 
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have  originated  among  merehanit  and 
manu&cturers. 

"  In  respect  to  capital,  and  the  in^u- 
ence  of  capital  in  extending  industry  and 
employing  the  people,  and  making  that 
pr<riBft  which  leads  to  the  general  wealth 
of «  contttry,  what  would  yon  say  has 
been  the  waX  proeess  by  whichoountriee 
toctt  chaaged  from  a  state  of  poverty  lo 
a  state  of  wealth  and  otrilisaUonl  I 
should  s^y  thai-  the  history  of  Europe 
proves  that  the  progreas  of  counties  in 
wealth  and  civilization,  has  been  more 
promoted  by  the  accumulation  of  capital 
made  by  manufiActurers  and  merchantSj, 
and  by  their  skill  and  enterprise,  thui 
by  the  same  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords. 

"Adverting  to  what  you  stated  some 
time  ago,  fluppoeing  that  capital  was  to 
be  drawn  from  England  and  advantage- 
ously employed  in  Ireland  in  manu&c- 
tivces,  would  it  not  result  from  the  an- 
vwer  you  have  just  given,  that  it  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  IreUnd )  If  it  can  be  advantageously 
employed  in  Ireland,  it  will  go  there 
without  any  legislative  measures  being 
necessary  to  force  it ;  and  if  not,  it  had 
better  remain  out  of  it. 

**  Is  not  absenteeism  the  cause  of  the 
middlemen  system  ?  I  do  not  think  it 
itabeenteeism  that  is  ttie  cause  of  it ;  I 
tkink  it  originated  in  the  difficulty  of 
fiadiB^  tenants  possessed  of  capital  suf- 
ficient for  tJbe  working  of  large  tracte 
of  lands,  and  the  disinclination  which 
every  |:entleman  must  have  to  go  and 
supervise  the  proceedings  of  a  paroel  of 
small  occupiers.  I  have  no  idea  yon 
would  diminish  the  number  of  middle- 
men materially,  though  you  had  no  ab- 
sentees. 

•  *♦  Would  it  be  possible  for  an  absentee 
U  deal,  directlr  or  individually,  with  his 
tenimtry,.  if  he  had  not  the  meansafforded 
bin  of  letting  large  tracts  to  one  person, 
that  was  responsible  to  him  ?  He  might 
deal  with  tfatem  through  the  intervention 
of  an  agent.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
employ  a  middleman,  he  can  employ  an 
agent ;  and  it  is  only  because  he  finds 
that  middlemen  are  more  advantageous 
than  agents,  that  he  resorts  to  them  in 
preferwice. 

''Are  there  complaints  in  ScotUnd 
Akmt  absentee  landlords  1  No ;  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  oomplainte. 

''Are  there  many  absentee  landlords 
itom  Sdotland )    A  great  many. 

^  Do  those  fismiB,  where  there  are  ab- 
sentees, bring  a  lower  or  a  higher  rent^ 
than  where  the  landlords  are  resident  ? 
I  believe  that  throughout  Scotland,  a 
fiirm  belonging  to  an  absentee  landlord, 
of  the  same  goodness  as  one  belonging 


to  a  resident  landlord,  would  let  for 
ther  a  higher  ront. 

"  What  reason  is  there  for  its  bearing 
a  higher  rent  than  if  the  landlord  was 
resident  ?  No  tenant  likes  to  live  under 
that  system  of  surveillance  and  over- 
looking wlrich  is  generally  exercised  by  a 
landlord.  When  a  Undlord  goes  iU>road, 
or  lives  in  England,  hisaffiurs  aro  mana- 
ged by  hps  factor  or  agent,  who  is  gene- 
rally a  very  intelligent  p^son,  and  moefa 
more  conversant  with  country  affidn 
than  the  landlords  aro ;  so  that  the  te- 
nanta  prefer  dealing  with  him  to  dealing 
with  the  Undlord. 

"That  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  factor,  and  would  not  apply  to  a 
country  where  the  tenant  preferred  deal- 
ing with  the  landlord  1  n  the  landlord 
were  to  employ  a  very  bad  man  as  his 
ihotor,  of  course  the  tenant  would  prefer 
a  resident  landlord  to  deal  with,  if  he 
were  a  better  man ;  but  in  ScoUand  I 
believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that, 
ffenerally  speaking,  they  unifomily  pre- 
fer absentee  landlords. 

"Do  you  conceive  England  snstaina 
any  injury  from  the  number  of  absenteea 
in  Fiance?  No,  I  do  not;  Ei^pland 
would  have  them  to  feed  and  clothe  were 
they  in  England ;  and  whether  she  feeda 
or  elothes  them  in  England  or  France, 
is  a  matter  of  perfbct  in<Ufierenoe  to  Eng^ 
land. 

"  Do  you  think,  that  if  seven-eighUis 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Si^laQd 
were  to  go  abroMl,  leavmg  their  estates 
in  the  hands  of  agents  to  manage  them, 
the  general  concerns  of  this  country 
would  go  on  as  well  as  they  do  now  t 
I  think,  if  there  were  courts  established 
in  England  like  the  sheriff  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  if  the  agents  or  persons 
selected  to  manage  the  estates  of  ab- 
sentees, were  men  of  as  good  character, 
and  as  intelligent  as  those  who  manage 
the  estates  of  Bootch  absentees,  England 
would  rather  gain  by  the  absence  <^  the 
great  proportion  of  the  landed  pro^ia^ 
tors. 

"  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to 
the  public  expenditure  of  Ireland,  and 
can  you  state  whether  the  revenue  col- 
lected in  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  defraj 
the  expense  of  governing  that  country  ? 
I  understand  the  revenue  collected  in 
Ireland  is  nearly  three  millions  short  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  governing  that 
eountry,  and  paying  the  interest  on 
that  portion  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
empire  which  properly  belongs  to  Ire- 
land." 

Our  readers  will  have  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  Mr  MHToUoeh's 
opinion  the  absentee  landlords  weuld 
not,  by  dwelling  in  Ireland,  raise 
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ges  in  il  or  in  other  words,  would  not 
employ  inore  labour  in  it  than  they 
employ  at  present ;  and  that  these 
landlords,  in  reality,  spend  their  rents 
as  much  in  Ireland  when  they  are 
absentees,  as  they  would  do  if  they 
should  dwell  in  it  constantly.  The 
Philosopher  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  landlord's  liying  in  England, 
and  his  living  in  France,  or  China. 
Whether  he  dwell  in  London,  or  Paris, 
or  Rome,  or  Pekin,  or  Timbuctoo,  it  is 
fieeisely  the  same  to  Ireland  as  dwell- 
mg  on  his  Irish  estate,  in  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  his  income.  Had 
this  opinion  been  delivered  by  some 
Teneraole  female  whose  faculties  had 
been  impaired  by  a  war&re  of  eighty 
yeais  with  the  ills  of  life,  it  would 
doubtlessly  have  excited  only  peals  of 
ko^ter ;  but  it  was  deliverea  by  an 
BoMiomist— by  a  Philos(^er — and 
therefore  we  are  pretty  sure  that  it 
was  listened  to  with  wonderful  so- 
lemnity, and  believed  to  be  vastly  pro-, 
found  and  unerring. 

The  sagacious  £^nomist*s  reason  for 
his  opinion  is  in  substance,  that  the 
huidlord^s  rent  is  in  reality  paid  in 
Irish  produce,  and  that  it  makes  no 
difference  to  Ireland  whether  this  proh 
dice  be  consumed  in  it,  or  out  of  it. 
Tht  kadlcMrd,  for  example^  receives 
his  rent  in  oxan  }  he  exchanges  these 
for  such  oommodities  as  he  needs,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
makes  the  exchange  in  Ireland,  or  in 
toy  other  part  of  we  universe. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  rent, 
whether  the  landlord  dwells  in  Ire- 
land or  out  of  it,  is  paid  bv  Uie  te- 
nants in  money  ;  these  sell  their  oxen 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases  to  pav 
it«  If  the  landlord  dwell  in  Ireland. 
wfaa4  does  he  do  with  the  money  i 
He  expends  it  in  commodities,  says  the 
Phi]os^>hef.  In  what  commodities! 
In  coals — wine — ^malt  Hquor — cottons 
—woollens — silks — 8^gar — tea — cof- 
ke,  &c.  &c.  If  the  commodities 
which  he  consumes  be  produced  in 
Ireland,  ihey  must  employ  a  lajrgt 
quantity  of  labour  in  tneir  produo^ 
tion:  if  they  be  all  imported,  they 
nmst  emplc(y  a  hurge  quantity  in,  and 
after  tluar  importalioii,  putting  pro- 
duction out  of  sight  Sailors  have  to 
be  snployed  in  fetching  them ;  la- 
boantg  har?e  ta  be  employed  in  un- 
leadiag  die  iressels;  bargemen  and 
waggoners  have  to  be  employed  in 


carrying  the  goods  to  different  parts ; 
shopmen,  apprentices,  porters,  &c. 
have  to  be  employed  in  distributing 
them.  If  the  landlord  did  not  live  in 
Ireland,  none  of  the  foreign  oommor 
dities  consumed  bv  him  would  enter 
it,  and  the  mass  of  labour  which  these 
put  in  motion  would  be  uacmploj^ 
m  that  country. 

In  addition,  the  landlord  pays  an- 
nually considerable  sums  to  the  coach-* 
maker,  harness-maker,  bricklayer, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  shoe' 
maker,  painter,  upholsterer,  &a  &c. 
the  greater  part  of  which  sums,  ia  in 
reality  paid  for  labour.  Were  he  to 
live  out  of  Ireland,  this  labour  would 
be  in  that  countiy  without  .en^]^«* 
ment. 

This  is  not  all.  If  the  landlord  b« 
his  consumption  Of  commodities  give 
regular  employment  to  one  hundred 
people  in  Ireland,  who  would  other- 
wise be  idle ;  these  employ  various 
people  to  prepare  commodities  foj: 
them  who  would  otherwise  be  idle ; 
the  latter  in  their  turn  employ  otheni 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle  ;  i^  the 
money  thus  continually  eurcttlatea^ 
employing  additional  labour  every* 
where.  If  the  landlordahonld  remoT«g 
fmnk  Ireland,  not  only  woidd  the  la^ 
hour  which  his  conmimption  Of  com- 
modities  employe  be  left  idle,  but  a 
vast  portion  of  other  labour  would  be 
left  idle  likewise. 

We  will  illustrate  this  fartiier  by 
looking  at  rents  in  the  gross.  Those 
paid  to  absentee  landlords  are  repre- 
sented to  be  enormous  in  «niount»  but 
suppose  they  reach  three  millions.  If 
this  sum  were  expended  in  Lrdand^  it 
would  employ  a  vast  niunber  of  gitn 
eers,  drapers,  me^rcers,  tailors,  shoe* 
makers,  &c.  &c.,  who  could  not  now 
find  business  in  that  country,  ^ese 
tradesmen  would  employ  a  vast  nuni- 
ber  of  servants  of  different  kinds,  who 
could  not  at  present  be  employed  in 
Ireland.  These  masters  and  servants 
would  of  themselves  em^y  an  im- 
mense mass  of  labour^  which,  without 
them,  could  not  be  employed. 

We  leave  domestics  and  labom^rs, 
regularly  hired  by  the  landlord,  out  ^f 
the  question,  in  order  to  meet  the  Phi- 
losopher on  his  own  ground. 

Now,  how  does  Mr  M*Culloch  get 
over  this  point  ?  He  says,  "  If  you 
lay  out  your  revenue  in  labour,  you 
Cannot  lay  it  out  in  commodities  ;  if 
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you  get  L.10,000,  and  lay  out  L.5000 
in  labour,  you  can,  of  course,  lay  out 
L.6000  on  cotnmoditiefl  !  You,  there- 
fore, can  only  employ  labour  by  hi- 
ring labourers  ;  if  you  buy  commodi- 
ties, you  employ  no  labour.  Of  course, 
commodities  employ  no  labour ;  the 
different  kinds  of  tradesmen  neither 
work  themselves,  nor  keep  any  work- 
men. Oh,  wonderful  Economist !  what 
a  discovery!  After  saying  what  we 
have  quoted,  Mr  MKJulloch  states, 
**  If  the  money  be  laid  out  on  commo- 
dities, it  will  give  employment  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
them.*^  Theae  counter  assertions  from 
the  same  lips  Itffeot  each  other  very 
awkwardly.  Looking  at  so  much  of 
the  first  as  the  last  does  not  annihilate, 
it  seems  that  commodities  employ  no 
labour  in  their  way  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Philosopher  asserts  that  the 
merchants  who  get  L.10,00(),  or  any 
other  sum,  from  the  agent  of  an  ab- 
sentee landlord  in  exchange  for  a  bill 
to  be  remitted  to  this  landlord,  *'  go 
into  the  Irish  market,  and  buy  exact- 
ly the  same  amount  of  commodities 
as  the  landlord  would  have  bought 
had  he  been  at  home ;  the  onlv  differ- 
enoe  being,  that  the  landlord  would 
eat  them  and  wear  them  in  London 
or  Ptois,  and  not  in  Dublin,  or  in  his 
house  in  Ireland."  He  asserts  further, 
that^  *'  if  the  remittances  to  absentee 
landlords  amount  to  three  millions  i^ 
year,  were  the  absentee  landlords  to 
return  home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ireland  would  be  diminished 
to  that  amount.*'  He,  moreover,  as- 
serts, that  **  in  every  instance  in  whidi 
a  demand  arises  for  a  bill  of  exchange 
to  remit  rents,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
demand  for  exportation  of  Irish  pro- 
duce which  would  not  otherwise  have 
existed."  What  an  astounding  philo- 
sopher is  Mr  M'Oulloch ! 

We  will  concede,  that  the  rents  of 
the  absentees  are  in  reality  remitted  in 
Irish  produce.  Now  the  same  amount 
of  rent  must  be  paid,  and  therefore  the 
tenants  must  raise  the  same  quantity 
of  produce,  whether  the  landlords  live 
in  Ireland,  or  out  of  it.  The  tenants 
sell  there  produce,  in  both  cases,  to 
precisely  the  same  people.  Here  the 
difference  begins. 

If  the  landlord  dwell  in  Ireland,  the 
tenants  sell  the  same  quantity  of  pro- 
duce to  the  merchants  that  they  would 


sell  if  he  were  an  absentee.  T^ey  then 
pay  to  him  the  money.  What  do  the 
merchants  do  with  this  produce  7  To 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  learned 
Philosopher,  they  ought  to  sell  it,  or 
other  Irish  produce  received  in  ex- 
change for  it,  to  the  landlord,  for  the 
money  received  of  his  tenants.  TheVy 
however,  do  no  such  thing.  The  land- 
lord can  only  consume  a  very  con- 
temptible portion  of  this  and  other 
Irish  produce.  He  practically  goes  to 
the  merchants,  and  gives  them  nearly 
the  whole  of  Uie  money  in  exchange, 
not  for  Irish  produce,  but  for  wine, 
coals,  timber,  silver,  iron,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  other 
nations.  For  the  purchase  of  theee 
articles,  the  merchants  export  the 
Irish  produce.  Nearly  the  whole*  of 
this  produce  is  exported  when  the 
landlord  is  resident,  as  well  as  when 
he  is  an  absentee. 

When  the  landlord  is  an  absentee 
the  tenants  sell  their  produce  to  the 
merchants,  and  pay  the  money  to  the 
agent ;  the  latter  takes  the  money  to 
the  merchants,  to  buy  of  them,  not 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  but  a 
bill,— or,  in  other  words,  to  employ 
them  to  remit  the  money  to  tiie  land- 
lord. They  export  the  Irish  produce 
that  it  may  be  sold  abroad,  and  the 
value  paid  to  the  absentee  landlord. 
In  both  cases  the  Irish  produce  it  ex- 
ported ;  in  the  one,  it  is  merely  seat 
abroad,  that  it  may  return  to  IreUnd 
in  another  shape, — ^in  the  other,  it  ia 
sent  abroad  that  it  may  return  no 
more.  In  the  one.  it  goes  abroad  only 
for  a  moment,  as  Irish  trading  oapitM 
— in  the  other,  it  coes  fw  ever  as  & 
dead  loss  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  absentee  landloids  would 
be  so  far  f^m  diminishing  tiie  aggr^ 
gate  exports  of  Ireland  by  returning 
to  it,  that  they  would  increase  them. 
There  would  be  not  only  their  own 
consumption  of  foreign  produoe,  whidfci 
would  only  be  procured  by  the  ex- 
portation of  Irisn  produce,  but  theiB 
would  be  that  of  the  vast  number  of 
additional  tradesmen,  mechanics,  ar- 
tisans, and  labourers,  whom  they 
would  bring  into  employment.  The 
expenditure  of  the  rents,  by  giving 
bemg  to  these  new  consumore,  by  ood- 
tinuaUy  sending  money  fiom  hand  to 
hand  to  promote  consumption,  and  by 
raising  wages  and  profits,  would  in- 
crease the  imports  of  Ireland  beyond 
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its  amount ;  in  so  far  as  it  should  in- 
crease the  imports  beyond  its  amount, 
it  would  increase  the  exports.  It  might 
diminish 'the  exports  of  com  and  cat- 
de,  but  it  would  add  to  that^  of  other 
articles  of  Irish  produce. 

The  absentee  landlords,  therefore, 
instead  of  increasing  the  exports  of 
Ireland,  only  diminish  its  imports. 
Were  they  to  return,  the  exports  would 
beatleaat  the  same,  while  they  would 
add,  in  one  way  and  another,  three 
raiUions  to  the  imports,  if  their  rents 
amount  to  this  sum.  Were  additional 
foreign  produce  of  this  value  import- 
ed into  Ireland,  every  one  must  be 
convinoed  that,  in  its  working  up 
and  distribution,  it  would  employ  a 
prodigiouB  quantity  of  additional  la- 

Of  course  the  doctrine,  that  the 
merchants,  on  receiving  the  money 
from  the  agent,  "go  into  the  Irish 
market^  and  buy  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  eommodities  as  the  land- 
lord would  have  bought  had  he  been 
at  home,  the  only  odfR^rence  being, 
that  the  landlord  would  eat  and  wear 
them  abroad,  and  not  at  home,**  is 
preposterous.  The  question  is,  Does 
absenteeism  diminish  the  demand  for 
teboor  t  And,  therefore,  to  establish 
that  doctrine,  the  merdiants  should 
biqr,  not  only  ^e  same  amount  of 
commodities,  nut  the  very  sune  com- 
modities that  the  landlord  would  have 
hou^t  had  he  been  at  home.  They 
should  buy  and  export  the  Irish  pro- 
dace,  import  foreign  produce  in  ex- 
change for  it,  sell  uie  latter,  and  pur- 
ehaee  as  many  suits  of  clothes,  nairs 
of  shoes,  dozens  of  wine,  pounos  of 
candles,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  &c.  as  the 
landAml  consumes — they  should  do 
all  this  before  receiving  Uie  money  of 
t^  ageni'-^for  the  bill  sold  to  this 
a^t  they  should  export  the  last- 
named  commodities,  and  not  Irish 
pfoduce^^— or  there  is  manifestly  a 
"  difietenoc,"  which  is  fsAxl  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Philosopher.  The  mer- 
daah»  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  thev 
merely  buy  in  the  -Irish  market  Bu<m 
eommodities  as  they  would  buy  if  the 
laadlofd  should  dwell  at  home,  or 
should  not  exist  They  sell  to  the 
agent  a  bill ;  and  if  they  did  not  do 
this^  they  would  sell  to  the  landlord, 
or  other  people,  foreign  produce  of  the 
same  vidue.  The  difference  is  this-^ 
if  the  landlord  dwell  abroad,  he  mere- 
ly, in  the  Irish  market,  exchanges  one 


kind  of  money  for  another,  which 
puts  no  labour  m  motion  ;  if  he  dwell 
at  home,  he  exchanges  his  money  for 
foreign  produce,  which  puts  a  vast 
quantity  of  labour  in  motion. 

The  point  is  so  important,  that  we 
will,  at  the  hazard  of  being  tedious, 
bestow  on  it  some  farther  illustration. 

If  British  landlords,  possessing 
twenty  millions  of  income,  were  to 
leave  this  country,  and  dwell  perma- 
nently in  France,  how  would  this  ope- 
rate? According  to  Mr  M*Culloch, 
it  would  add  a  dear  twenty  millions 
to  our  exports.  If  he  be  right,  it 
must  inevitably  be  true,  that  this 
would  make  a  clear  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  the  imports  of  Franoe. 
France  would  receive  this  sum  as  a 
free  gift,  without  returning  any  equi- 
valent— she  would  receive  it  chiefly  in 
raw  produce — she  would  receive  it  on- 
ly in  such  things  as  she  would  need— - 
and  she  would  receive  an  increase  of 
consumption  commensurate  with  it  at 
the  same  moment.  Now,  is  it  not  per^ 
fectly  clear,  that  this  addition  of  twen- 
ty millions  to  the  imports  of  France 
— ^that  this  addition  of  twenty  mil- 
lions to  her  annual  profits-*wovld  en« 
able  her  to  employ  an  enormous  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  labour  ?  And  if 
it  be,  is  it  not  equally  dear,  that  tiie 
gain  of  France  would  be  the  loss  of 
England  Y  The  Bconomists  are  aware 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have 
placed  themsdves.  They  manfully  as- 
sert, thiEkt  as  the  one  country  would 
not  lose,  the  other  would  not  gain ; 
they  m^ht  just  as  truly  assert,  that 
to  take  ten  wousand  pounds  from  the 
income  of  one  man,,  and  add  it  to  tiiat 
of  another,  would  not  make  the  one 
poorer,  or  the  the  other  richer. 

To  support  these  doctrines,  the  Bco- 
nomists maintain,  that  although  the 
removal  of  the  landlords  would  throw 
an  immense  mass  of  capital  and  labour 
*— an  immense  number  of  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  labonrerfr^ 
out  of  employment  for  the  moment, 
these  would  be  permanently  employed 
by  other  trades,  which  would  he  pro- 
portionably  increased  by  the  absentee- 
ism of  the  landlords.  We  cannot  go 
along  with  these  people  until  we  have 
something  betteir  f^om  them  than  the 
flimsy  assertions  and  assumptktts  to 
which  th^  cautiously  confine  dieii>- 
sdves.  Let  us  bottom  tills  matter. 
If  the  landlords  go  abroad  the  tenants 
raise  the  same  produce,  sell  it  to  the 
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same  people,  and  pay  the  rents  in  mo- 
ney to  agents.  The  agents  huy  bills 
upon  France  with  the  money,  and 
send  these  to  the  landlords.  Now, 
what  are  the  commodities  sent  to 
France  which  these  bills  represent  7 
They  consist  almost  wholly  <^  raw 
produce. 

I^  in  consequence  of  the  absentee- 
ism of  the  landlords,  France  buy  a 
great  additional  quantity  of  East  In- 
dia silk  of  us,  shall  we  then  impMt  an 
additional  quantity  of  this  silk  1  By 
no  means.  She  will  merely  buy  Uiat 
silk  which  our  manufacturers  would 
otherwise  buy.  She  will  add  nothing 
to  our  imports  of  silk.  If  she  buy  a 
great  quantity  of  cotton  of  us,  the 
case  will  be  the  same;  she  will  buy 
what  our  manufiusturers  would  other- 
wise buy,  but  she  will  not  increase  our 
imports  of  cotton.  If  she  buy  of  us 
much  wool  and  iron,  the  case  will  still 
be  the  same :  we  shi^  not  produce 
more  wool  and  iron — ^we  shall  only  sell 
these  to  her  instead  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers. The  same  quantity  of  these 
articles  might  be  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  produce  of  the  estates 
as  before ;  but  the  demand  for  the 
twenty  millions*  worth  of  manu&c- 
tured  articke  would  be  tiansfeired 
from  this  country  to  France.  The 
landlords  would  employ  the  French 
traders,  mechanics,  &c.  instead  of  the 
Bnglidbi  o^tes;  and  the  raw  articles 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  Franee,  to  be 
there  manufactured,  instead  of  this 
couAtry*  The  mighty  mass  of  capi- 
tal and  labour — the  mighty  host  of 
traders,  mechanics,  artizans,  and  la- 
bourers— ^which,  the  expenditure  of 
the  twenty  millions  now  employs  be- 
tween the  importer  or  English  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  vrwld  be  de- 
prived of  employment^  while  jp^t  a 
single  trade  would  receive  a^y  addi- 
tionf4  capacity  to  employ  ih^i%  «ave 
the  canyii^  trade  to  Francoiof  which 
Fxanice  would  engross  a  large  pprtioa. 
So  fur  as  xegaxdB  employm^it  being 
given  by  the  landlords  in  other  trades, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  capital  and 
labour  would  remain  idle  for  ever. 

To  reader  this  stUl  plainer^  we  wiU 
assume  that  a  nobleman  in  this  coun- 
try expends  annually  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  silk  goods  alone ;  and  that 
those  who  supply  him  with,  and  make 
up  these  goods,  serve  him  only.  He 
buys  the  goods  of  his  mercer,  and  this 
employs  the  mercer,  his  capital,  shop- 


men, porter,  &c.  The  meioer  buys 
the  goods  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
this  employs  the  capital  <^  the  manu- 
facturer and  throwster,  with  the  wea- 
rers, dyers,  &c.  The  nobleman's  fa- 
mily employ  dressmakers  to  make  up 
the  goods.  By  employing  these  people, 
he  enables  them  to  consume  many 
silks.  Now,  if  he  remove  to  France, 
and  there  consume  the  same  quanti^ 
ef  silks,  what  is  the  consequence,  assu- 
ming that  in  both  places  the  raw  ar- 
ticle is  bought  of  the  English  import- 
er ?  He  deprives  the  mercer,  his  capir 
tal  and  shopmen,  the  manufacturer 
and  throwster,  with  their  capital  and 
workmen,  and  the  dressmakers,  wholly 
of  employment,  and  <^  the  means  g£ 
consuming  silks.  His  rent  is  raised  as 
before  ;  but  instead  of  being  expended 
in  employing  these  people  altd  their 
capita^  it  is  taken  in  reau^  to  the  im- 
porter for  the  purchase  of  that  raw  silk 
to  send  to  France  which  had  prerioiialy 
yielded  such  employments.  The  trade 
of  the  imp<»rter  remains  the  same,  but 
the  enployment  of  the  others  is  wholly 
lost^  so  £b^  as  regards  the  nobleman, 
if  we  except  the  trifling  share  that  mav 
be  obtained  by  carrying  the  raw  silk 
aax)ss  the  water. 

This  is  loddng  at  the  matter  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  much  more  favourable  one  than  we 
ou£^t«  So  much  capital  and  labour 
being  rendered  idle,  would  have  the 
most  mighty  effect  in  depressing  pro- 
fits and  wages.  Consumption,  general 
imports,  and  exports  to  all  parts  save 
France,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
France,  froxa  receiving  an  additioiial 
twenty  millions'  worth  of  raw  produce 
to  manu^tcture,  retail,  and  work  up^ 
would  increase  her  trade  greatly  be- 
yond the  same  amount. 

We  will  assume  that  there  axe  in 
this  oountry  three  great  and  distftct 
classes  of  producera  l!he  first  is  o(Hn- 
poaed  of  the  agriculturists,  which  in- 
cludes the  landholders.  The  landlord 
is  as  much  a  producer  of  com  as  his 
tenant ;  Uie  two  are  in  reality  copart- 
ners ;  the  one  finds  the  greater  part  of 
the  capital,  i,  e.  Qxt  land  and  build- 
ings ;  the  other  finds  the  remainder  of 
the  cajntal,  i,  t.  the  stodc.  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  importers  or  pro- 
ducers of  raw  produce  not  agrioultiual, 
and  the  thira  of  the  manufacturers. 
Under  the  term  manufadttoers,  we 
here  indude  all  who  work  up  and  re- 
tail the  raw  produce  of  all  desoriptaons. 
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Nov,  were  our  agricolturiBts  to  buy 
ill  their  manu&etoree  of  France,  this 
would  throw  out  of  employment  all 
the  manu&etoring  camtal  and  labour 
of  this  country  wMoh  m  now  employ- 
ed in  fimpljing  them.    If  they  could 
not  said  their  own  poroduce  to  France 
in  payment,  they  would  exchange  it 
for  the  produce  of  the  second  class ; 
this  class  would  not  import  or  produce 
iBore  from  this — ^tt  would  merely  send 
that  produce  to  France  which  it  now 
gapplks  to  the  manufiftcturers.    l%is 
capital  and  la^ur  would  be  thrown 
isnnanenlly  out  of  employment ;  for, 
nom  the    effisct    upon    profits  and 
wages,  our  carryiiig  trade  would  be 
fuiteasmuch  diminished  with  other 
puts,  as  it  would  be  increased  with 
mnce.     Again,  if  the  second  and 
third  classes  were  to  buy  the  whole  of 
their  agricultural  produce  of  France, 
this  would  throw  the  whole  of  our 
agricultural  capital  and  labour  out  of 
employment.     It  would  not  increase 
the  tnde  of   these   dasses,  though 
Fiouioe  should  take  manufactures  in 
exdiange;  for  they  would  merely  send 
the  goods  to  France  which  they  now 
adl  to  our  own  agricultunsts.     They 
would,  in  truth,  wXi  considerably  less, 
beeaose  they  would  have  to  support 
gntuttously  the  idle  population.    No- 
thing we  think  in  mathematical  de- 
BonstraAiim  could  be  clearer  than  this 
~H^  we  import  French  manufactures 
tmdeome  ^cken  ovr  &wh  mawifactwrere 
md  agricfdiuristeeanabundarUlv  sup- 
fljf  US  wi$hboUi^iDefMUt  employ  French 
a^pitaland  labowr^  render  tdle an  eqtiid 
eatowU  at  least  of  British  capital  and 
labour y  and  greatly  diminish  the  'profiU 
^  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  whole 
country.    If  British  landliblders  go  to 
expend  twenty  millions  annually  in 
FmDce,  this  mil  only  differ  from  our 
agiculturists  as  a  body  buying  an- 
Biially  of  France  twenty  millions*  worUi 
of  French  manufactured  goods,  instead 
of  buying  to  the  same  amoimt  of  our 
own  manufjEu^turers,  by  its  being  in- 
finitely more  injurious  to  t^is  country. 
If  ti^  opinions  of  the  sage  Boonomist 
be  true,  it  must  inevitably  be  true 
ISkemdy 

1,  That  rents  employ  no  labour  after 
they  are  paid  to  ^e  landlord.  The 
landlord  who  expends  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  per  annum,  gives  no  employ- 
ment to  lM)our  by  such  expenditure. 

2.  ThU  the  rent  of  a  landlord  is  in 
redity  expended  before  it  is  put  into 


his  hands,  and  that,  although  he  may 
receive  it  in  solid  sovereigns,  he  cannot 
expend  it  again  so  as  to  employ  labour. 

3.  That  a  nation  can  have  no  ex- 
ports, unless  its  landlords,  or  others 
whom  it  suj^lies  with  income,  dwell 
abroad. 

4.  That  the  imports  of  a  nation  em- 
ploy no  labour. 

5.  That  the  cultivators  of  land 
would  have  no  surplus  produce  to  seU, 
if  they  had  no  rents  to  pay. 

6.  That  a  nation  cannot  have  any 
surplus  agricultural  produce,  if  its 
landlords  be  not  absentees. 

7.  That  were  the  absentee  landlords 
to  i«turii  ^me,  each  one-Heaven 
moderate  his  appetite  !-^would  devour 
aU  the  com,  hogs,  and  oxen,  that  his 
tenants  could  dispose  of. 

8.  That  if  you  take  your  business 
from  your  English  tailor,  and  give  it 
to  a  french  one,  it  neither  injures  the 
one,  nor  benefits  the  other.  By  buy- 
ing all  your  goods  of  the  Englishman, 
you  do  not  employ  him ;  bj  buying 
the  whole  of  the  Frenchman,  you 
would  not  employ  him.  O^ita!  and 
labour  cannot  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, and  they  can  never  be  supers 
abundant. 

9.  That  all  trades  are  of  equal  vahxe 
to  a  nation  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to 
a  nation  whether  it  hae  merely  a  popu- 
lation just  sufficient  to  cultivate  its 
soil,  or  twice  the  number  in  addition 
engaged  in  manuftuTtured  and  com- 
merce. A  nation  can  loise  manufacture 
after  manufacture,  and  tills  wiU  do  it 
no  injury  ;  in  proportion  as  its  manu- 
factures may  decrease,  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  will  increase.  If  it 
lose  the  whole  of  its  manufactures,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  commerce,  it 
will  be  able  to  employ  its  capital  and 
population  just  the  same  in  agricul- 
ture, although  its  land  shall  be  pre- 
viously fully  occupied.  If  the  whole 
of  our  manufacturers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  they  could  immediate- 
ly be  employed  in  our  agriculture,  and 
the  nation  wotild  not  lose  by  it.  A 
nation  is  as  rich,  populous,  and  power- 
ful, when  it  has  only  its  a^cuHure, 
as  it  is  when  it  has  in  addition  an  im- 
mense portion  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

10.  If  all  the  people  of  independent 
fortune  who  now  dwell  in  London, 
were  to  remove  to  Liverpool,  and  were 
to  be  restricted  from  procuring  a  single 
manufactured   article  from    London, 
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this  would  neither  isjure  London,  nor 
benefit  Liverpool. 

11.  If  lana  in  this  country,  which 
pays  twenty  millions  of  annual  rent, 
should  belong  to  the  King  of  France 
instead  of  its  present  proprietors ;  and 
if  his  QaUic  Majesty  should  constantly 
receive  the  rent  in  raw  produce,  and 
never  send  a  shilling  of  it  ba^k  to  be 
expended  on  the  land,  the  case  would 
be  precisely  the  same  to  the  nation  at 
large,  as  it  is  at  present,  when  the  land 
belongs  to  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
who  expend  the  rent  in  British  mer- 
chandize and  manufactures. 

12.  If  fifty  millions  were  annually 
taken  from  the  profits  of  this  country, 
and  added  to  those  of  France  as  a  free 
gift,  it  would  neither  injure  the  one 
country,  nor  benefit  the  other;  it 
would  neither  make  the  one  poorer, 
nor  the  other  richer. 

We  could  go  &rther,  but  we  will 
pause  at  the  round  dozen.  Gentle 
reader,  what  an  amazing  science  is 
Politii^  Economy ! 

The  wretched  dogmas  that  in  real- 
ity lead  to  these  conclusions,  are  not 
put  forth  as  matters  of  opinion—- as 
things  that  may  possibly  be  errone- 
ous. Oh,  no  1  they  are  promulgated 
as  though  their  truth  were  matter  of 
decisive  demonstration;  all  who  dis- 
sent from  them  are  stigmatized  as  ig- 
norant, prejudiced  bigots,  and  covered 
with  ridicule.  The  Economists  have 
stuck  themselves  upon  their  bubble, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  imagine  that 
thev  have  soared  &r  above  the  world, 
and  the  infirmities  of  hunuui  nature, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
invested  themselves  with  the  attnbutee 
of  Heaven.  The  foul  names  and  grins 
of  such  egotists,  will  not,  we  conceive, 
disturb  any  man's  peace,  whatever 
effect  ^ey  have  on  his  risibility. 

It  is  not  solely  on  account  of  Mr 
MH}ulloch  that  we  have  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  this  doctrine.  The 
£bet  is — and  we  most  earnestly  beg 
our  readers  to  keep  it  in  mind — ^that 
upon  this  doctrine  stands  what  is  call- 
ed our  new  and  liberal  system  of  Free 


Trade.  This  system  distinctly  asserts 
as  its  basis,  that  to  buy  manufactures 
and  com  of  France,  and  other  states 
which  have  adopted  the  prohibitory 
system  against  us,  will  benefit,  and 
not  injure,  our  own  manufactures  and 
agriculturists,  although  these  may  be 
able  to  supply  us  abundantly.  This 
is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  Philoso- 
pher. It  is  exactly  the  same  as  as- 
serting, that  if  OUT  agriculturists  buy 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  manufactures 
of  France  with  raw  produce,  it  will 
benefit  and  not  injure  our  own  manu- 
fkcturers ;  that  if  our  manufacturers 
buy  nearly  the  whole  of  their  com  of 
France,  it  will  benefit,  and  not  ii^ure 
our  agriculturists ;  that  if  our  land- 
holders go  to  dwell  constantly  in 
France,  their  expenditure  of  their  in- 
comes in  that  country  will  be  precise- 
ly the  same  thing  to  England  as  their 
expenditure  of  them  at  home  would  be. 
We  repeat,  that  in  reality  there  is  not 
the  least  difference  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr  M'Culloch,  and  the  princi- 
1>le8  on  which  this  new  system  avowed- 
y  rests.  If  the  doctrine  be  true,  the 
system  stands  upon  a  rock ;  if  the 
doctrine  be  &lse,  the  system  is  built 
upon  sand,  it  will  fidl,  and  the  fiall 
will  be  terrible.  We  hope  we  have 
said  sufficient  to  convince  our  readers 
that  the  doctrine  is  perfectly  untexu^ 
ble.  We  are  ourselves  as  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  wholly  false,  and 
that  the  system  which  has  been  raised 
upon  it  is  one  of  error  and  destruo- 
tion,  as  we  are  that  light  is  not  dark- 
ness— ^that  fiame  is  not  ice— that  va- 
Sour  is  not  adamant.  Time  will  pro- 
uoe  that  conviction  in  the  nation 
which  we  cannot.  Words  may  be 
disregarded,  but  ruin  and  misery  will 
obtain  attention  and  credence.* 

We  must  now  say  something  on  %. 
difference  touching  absentee  expen- 
diture, the  existence  of  which  Mr 
M^Culioch  practically  denies  altoge- 
ther. If  the  Irish  absentee  landlord 
dweU  in  France,  he  injures  Ireland  to 
benefit  France ;  and  the  benefits  which 
he  confers  on  the  latter  do  not  ope- 


*  Many  of  the  public  prints,  which  uniformly  puff  the  "  new  and  liberal  systexp 
ef  free  trade"  in  the  most  fulsome  manner,  have  pronounced  Mr  M'Onlloch's  doe- 
trine  to  be  gross  and  glaring  falsehood.  Some  of  them  have  abused  it  in  the  most 
outrageous  way  possible.  There  is  something  in  this  exquisitely  ludicrous,  Mr 
M'Cufioeh  asserts  that  the  man  in  the  moon  never  wears  a  nightcan---It  is  a  lie ! — 
Mr  Huskisson  asserts  the  same  in  somewhat  different  words — It  is  an  obvious 
truth.    Bravo,  most  sagacious  Editors  I 
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rate  to  benefit  the  fonner.  If  he 
dwell  in  England,  what  Ireland  loses  in 
respect  of  bis  expenditure  is  gained  by 
England.  The  benefits  of  his  expen- 
diture arc  still  kept  in  the  empire.  Ire- 
land has  a  free  trade  to  England,  and 
his  expenditure  in  the  latter  increases 
this  trade.  If  there  were  a  perfectly 
free  circulation  of  labour  throughout 
Britain  and  Ireland,  if  Ireland  were 
as  far  advanced  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  as  Britain,  and  if  it  could 
supply  its  full  proportion  of  the  va- 
rious articles  sold  in  the  English  mar- 
ket— then  the  residence  of  the  Irish 
landlord  in  London,  with  regard  to 
expenditure,  would  only  operate  to 
Ireland,  as  the  residence  of  the  York- 
shire landlord,  in  London,  operates  to 
Yorkshire.  The  great  mass  of  our 
landlords  are,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  respect  of  expenditure,  absentees 
from  their  estates.  They  expend  the 
greater  part  of  their  incomes  in  Lon- 
don, or  other  large  places. 

But  whatever  Ireland  may  lose  from 
the  landlord's  expending  his  income 
in  England,  it  forms  but  a  very  con- 
temptible part  of  the  whole  loss  which 
flows  from  his  absenteesim.  Excessive 
rents  and  subdivision  form,  so  far  as 
the  landlord  is  concerned,  the  great 
corse  of  Ireland,  and  these  do  not  ne- 
cessarily flow  from  his  expending  his 
rents  in  London.  The  wnole  of  oiir 
English  landlords  might  dwell  con- 
stantly on  their  estates,  and  still,  if 
they  should  exact  the  utmost  farthing 
of  rent  possible  from  their  tenants, 
oar  peasantry  would  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  as  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
our  land  would  be  as  much  subdivided 
as  that  of  Ireland.  Exorbitant  rents, 
if  they  be  general,  must  produce  sub- 
division ;  and  both,  whether  landlords 
be  residents  or  absentees,  must  plunge 
the  cultivators  into  want  and  misexy. 

If  the  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  or 
Westmoreland  landlord  dwell  almost, 
constantly,  and  spend  the  whole  of  his 
income  in  London,  his  tenants  are  still 
in  respectable  and  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. They  pay  moderate  rents 
—such  rents  as  leave  them  fair  profits 
upon  their  capital.  The  landlord 
seizes  not  the  lion's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  tho  land — he  gives  them  their 
due  portion.  In  the  distressed  parts 
of  Ireland  eve*y  thing  is  taken  from 
the  tenants  but  the  most  bare  sub- 
«stence.  The  English  farmer  oau 
save  money — he  can  reseiTe  his  farm 
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for  one  son,  and  put  the  others  into 
respectable  trades.  The  Irish  farmer 
cannot  save — he  cannot  put  hb  sons 
into  trades  ;  when  he  dies  his  property 
must  be  divided,  and,  so  far  as  regards 
his  children,  his  land  must  be  divided 
likewise.  The  English  frirmers  and 
their  labourers,  in  reality,  retain  and 
expend  upon  the  estate  a  large  portion 
of  that  rent,  which  in  Irekuid  is  ex- 
torted from  the  Irish  ones,  and  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

While  it  is  manifest  that  exorbitant 
rents,  and  their  offspring,  subdivi- 
sion, are,  so  far  as  concerns  the  land- 
lords, the  great  evils  of  Ireland,  it  is, 
in  our  judgment,  equally  manifest 
that  these  evils  flow  from  absenteeism. 
If  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  large 
fortune — who  prides  himself  upon  his 
rank  and  ancestry — who  is  fond  of 
show  and  splendour — who  has  never 
known  the  want  of  money — who  has 
his  fortune  in  money  already  made — 
who  has  been  taught  to  look  upon 
the  parsimonious  ideas  of  traders  with 
scorn — and  who  has  been  constantly 
habituated  to  generosity  and  profu- 
sion— if  such  an  individual  personally 
direct  the  management  of  his  estate, 
it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  be  a  bad  land- 
lord. Pride,  pomp— every  feeling  of 
his  nature,  will  compel  him  to  let  rea- 
sonably cheap  farms,  and  to  let  his 
farms,  and  even  his  cottages,  to  none 
but  men  of  good  character  and  con- 
duct. His  larger  tenants  will  be  en- 
abled to  save,  and  to  occupy  more 
land  ;  he  will  keep  himself  constantly 
enabled  to  let  his  land  in  farms  of 
any  size  to  good  tenants.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  low-bred,  mercenary 
man  of  small  property,  have  the  sole 
management  of  an  estate  as  a  per  cent- 
age-agent,  or  middleman ;  if  he  take 
this  management  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cuniary profit ;  and  if  his  profit  oe 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  rent  which 
he  can  extort  from  the  cultivators,  it 
is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  he  can  be  a  good,  landlord.  Every 
thing  will  conspire  to  compel  him  to 
sponge  from  the  occupiers  the  utmost 
farthing  of  rent,  without  r^;ard  to 
anything  else.  While  the  owner  only 
lets  the  land  to  enjoy  a  fortune — to 
obtain  the  interest  of  capital,  this  man 
lets  it  to  make  a  fortune — to  accumu- 
late &  capital.  He  will  dissipate  the 
capital  of  the  larger  ocGU|Hers,  compel 
them,  if  they  provide  for  th^  chil- 
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dren,  to  contract  the  size  of  their  farms, 
subdivide  the  estate,  and  people  it 
with  inhabitants  of  bad  character. 
Exceptions  there  are  in  both  cases ; — 
we  speak  generally.  The  truth  of 
this  we  conceive  to  be  decisively  esta- 
blished by  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

While  we  hold  it  to  be  manifest,  that 
exorbitant  rents  and  sub-division  flow 
from  absenteeism,  we  hold  it  to  be 
equally,  manifest,  that  the  constant  re- 
sidence of  the  landlord  in  Ireland  is 
not  requisite  as  a  remedy.  If  he  will 
only  dwell  on  his  estate  a  veiy  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  either  let  it 
himself,  or  suffer  it  to  be  let  by  a 
iolariea  agent,  under  his  personal  di- 
rection and  control,  this  is  proved  by 
the  state  of  Britain  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  say  now,  as  we  have 
said  before,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Irish  landlords  dwell  constantly 
on  their  estates.  It  is  essential  for  the 
good  of  Ireland,  that  they  should  be 
in  Parliament^  that  they  shouldxlwell 
much  in  London,  and  that  they  should 
mix  largely  with  the  British  ones. 
The  whole  that  we  wish  the  Irish 
landlords  to  do  is,  that  they  will  act 
Hke  those  of  England. 

Mr  M*Culloch,  however,  denies 
that  absenteeism  produces  evils  of  any 
kind  ;  he  asserts  that  the  return  of 
the  absentees  would  only  benefit  Ire- 
land in  the  most  trifling  degree,  if  at 
aU.  He  speaks  against  sub-letting,  but 
he  does  not  conceive  the  return  of  the 
landlords  necessary  for  its  extinction. 
It  has  been  again  and  again  declared 
by  government,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  of  proper  respectability 
could  not  be  found  to  form  the  Ma- 
gistracy, yet  the  residence  of  the  land- 
lord would  yield  no  benefit !  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  Magistrates  are  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  and  principle,  yet 
their  being  combined  with,  and  pla- 
ced under  the  influence  of  men  of 
high  rank — members  of  Parliament 
— men  spending  a  part  of  every 
year  in  the  first  society  in  the 
metropolis,  would  neither  improve 
them,  nor  benefit  Ireland  !  It  would 
have  no  tendency  to  civilize  and  better 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  were  rich 
and  polished  funilies  to  be  scattered 
about  throughout  its  whole  village  po- 
pulation, to  furnish  example,  to  esta- 
blish schools,  to  supply  the  poor  with 
food  and  clothing  in  times  of  necessi- 


ty, to  watch  over  morals  and  conduct ; 
and  to  stimulate  improvements  in 
husbandry,  housewifely.  &c.  by  in- 
struction and  reward.  Out  upon  such 
political  economy ! 

The  Philosopher  says  nothing 
against  per  centi^ge  agents  and  middle- 
men, but  his  &vourite  mode  of  ma- 
naging an  estate  is  this — ^The  land- 
lord shall  dweU  constantly  abroad, 
and  the  estate  shall  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  a  hired  agent. 
This  agent  will  generally  be  taken 
from  the  lower  of  the  middling  dasaes ; 
he  will  be  a  man  of  small  fortune,  but 
more  likely  of  none  at  aU,  and  he  will 
have  a  salavy  of  perhaps  from  one  to 
three,  or  ^Ye  hundred  per  annum. 
Now,  looking  at  the  points  which  we 
have  enumerated  above,  touching  the 
magistracy,  civilization,  schools,  &c 
will  any  man  living  say  that  an  agent 
like  this  will  be  more  valuable — ^will 
not  be  infinitely  less  valuable— upon 
an  estate,  than  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  1  Our  larger  flng- 
lish  Jandlords  generally  keep  such  an 
agent  notwithstanding  their  residence. 
On  these  points,  such  an  agent  would 
be  worthless  ;  he  would  be  merely  a 
hired  servant,  without  a  master  to 
overlook  him,  and  like  other  hired 
servants,  he  would  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  his  wages. 

Looking  merdy  at  the  letting  of  a 
large  estate,  it  is  a  trust  infinitely  too 
great  for  such  an  agent,  and  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  abuse  it  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  resident  landlord  is 
under  powerful  internal  and  external 
restraints  in  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity over  the  tenants,  but  from  such 
checks  the  agent  is  almost  wholly 
free.  His  master  never  sees  him  ;  he 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  cares  but 
little  for  public  opinion,  and  he  has 
the  tenants  at  his  mercy.  His  income 
is  small,  and  he  wishes  to  increase  it : 
he  is  exposed  to  every  temptation  to 
abuse  his  trust,  at  Uie  cost  of  the 
tenants.  We  scarcely  ever  knew  the 
hired  agent  of  an  English  absentee 
landlord,  that  is,  of  a  landlord  who 
dwelt  constantly  in  a  foreign  country, 
who  did  his  duty  properly.  What  Mr 
M*Culloch  says  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish agents  may  be  true ;  but,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  English  onesi, 
and  of  human  nature,  we  are  confi> 
dent,  that,  if  all  the  estates  of  a  na- 
tion were  placed  imder  the  exclusiTQ 
control  of  hired  agents,  the  greater 
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ptrt  of  these  agents  would  abuse  their 
trust  m  the  most  scandalous  and  per- 
nicious manner.  If  we  are  mistakeni 
the  world  is  under  a  gross  delusion, 
in  fancying  that  servants  need  to  be 
looked  after  by  masters,  and  that  Mi- 
nisters of  State,  and  others  who  hold 
great  trusts,  ought  to  be  surrounded 
with  restraints,  and  vigilantly  watched. 
The  Philosopher  admits,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  land  of  absentee  landlords  is 
let  at  a  higher  rent  than  that  of  resi- 
dent ones.  He  makes  this  a  matter  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  be- 
cause *'  no  tenant  likes  to  live  under 
that  system  of  surveillance  and  over- 
looking which  is  generally  exercised 
by  a  landlord ;  and  because  when  a 
landlord  goes  skbroad,  "  his  affairs  are 
managed  by  his  factor,  or  agent,  who  is 
generally  a  very  intelligent  person, 
and  much  more  conversant  with  coun- 
tiy  afi^urs  than  the  landlords  are ;  so 
that  the  tenants  prefer  dealing  with 
him  to  dealing  with  the  landlord." 

We  who  now   hold  the  pen  were 
bom  in,  luid  belong  to,  EngLEind  ;  we 
never  saw  Scotland,  and  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to   know  how  these  things  are 
managed  among  our  Scottbh  fellow- 
subjects.  We  see  quite  sufficient  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  Scotch  writers  in 
the  metropolis  to  deter  us  from  dila- 
ting on  lo<»d  matters  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge.   These  people  write  day 
after  day,  touching  our  English  pea- 
santry and  country  gentlemen,  and 
every  line  proves  that  they  know  no 
more  of  either  than  the  Hottentot. 
Everyone  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
our  country  population  must  know, 
that  the  diatrib^  which  they  put  forth 
against  our ''  unpaid  magistracy,"  form 
the  most  nauseous  compound  of  stone- 
blind  ignorance,  and  groundless  slan- 
der, that  ever  appeared  in  print.    That 
is  odd  philosophy  which  bottoms  itself 
upon  direct  falsehoods.    That  is  odd 
'^  liberality"  which  occupies  itself  with 
blasting  the  reputation  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous, upright,  and  honourable  men 
in  the  community. 

Although  we  cannot  contradict  Mr 
MK)ulloch  from  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  Scotland,  we  still  can  supply 
a  contradiction  which  will  satisfy  our 
readers.  An  Address  has  recently  been 
circulated  by  the  Inverness-shire  Far- 
ndng  Society,  which  does  honour  to 
those  froA  whom  it  has  emanated,  and 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of 


Scotland,  distinctlv  denies  the  asser- 
tions of  Mr  M'Culloch. 

We  are,  however,  no  strangers  to 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  England  ; 
and,  certainly,  what  Mr  M'Cullodi  says 
would  be  very  erroneous  if  applied  to 
our  English  tenants.  Wewillcuvideour 
landlords  into  two  classes — the  small 
and  the  great  ones.  A  landlord  who 
has  onl^  one  farm,  or  two,  and  whose 
whole  income  arises  from  his  land, 
looks  after  his  tenant  principally  to  get 
as  much  rent  as  he  can.  The  great 
landlord  looks  after  his  tenant  chiefly 
on  the  score  of  management  and  con- 
duct. In  the  one  case,  the  tenant  has 
to  fear  from  **  surveillance  and  over- 
looking" an  advance  of  rent,  and  in 
the  other,  reproof,  or  a  discharge.  Is 
it  likely  that  he  will  give  an  advance 
of  rent  at  once  rather  than  live  in  fear 
of  it,  or  prefer  a  bad  farm  to  a  good 
one,  merely  because  an  improbable 
evil  may  befall  him  ?  If  he  leave  the 
landlord,  and  take  the  farm  of  an  agent, 
what  then  %  He  exchanges  the  '*  sur- 
veillance and  oTerlooking"  of  the  land- 
lord for  those  of  the  agent ;  and  in  al- 
most all  cases,  the  *'  surveillance  and 
overlooking"  of  the  agent  are  infinitely 
more  busy,  tormenting,  and  injurious, 
than  those  of  the  landlord.  The  lat- 
ter perhaps  leaves  him  for  great  part 
of  the  year,  but  the  agent  is  always 
near  him. 

But  then  the  tenant  likes  to  deal 
with  the  agent  because  he  is  more  con- 
versant with  country  afiairs  than  the 
landlord.    Answer  us  these  questions, 
ye  town  and  city  shopkeepers '?    From 
which  can   you  obtain  the  best  bar- 
gain in  buying  your  goods — the  rich 
novice,  or  the  Keen  man  who  thorough- 
ly understands  his  business  1    Do  you 
prefer  buying  of  the  latter  at  higher 
prices  merely  on  account  of  his  better 
knowledge  of  trade  ?    A  farmer  has  to 
choose  between  two  farms  of  equal  va- 
lue :  the  rent  of  the  one  is  ^ye  shil- 
lings per  week  more  than  that  of  the 
other ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr  M'- 
Culloch,  he  pr^ers  the  dear  one,  be- 
cause he  has  to  take  it,  not  of  a  rich 
gentleman,  who  is  not  very  knowing 
in  agricultural  matters,  and  who  cares 
but  little  for  money,  but  of  a  shrewd, 
crafty,  experienced  man  of  business ! 
This  certainly  cannot  need  any  refuta- 
tion. 

Our   English  tenants,  we  believe, 
fear  the  "  surveillance  and  overlook- 
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ing"  of  the  agent  much   more  than 
those  of  the  landlord.    The  latter  ne- 
ver enters  their  houses,  he  is  not  very 
skilful  in  judging  of  their  crops,  and 
he  acts  impartially  towards  all.     The 
agent  visits  among  them,  and  he  hears 
much    private    history  and    slander 
which  ought  never  to  reach  him.    He 
is  puffed  up  with  his  own  importance, 
and  expects  the  utmost  deference  to  be 
paid  him.     He  is  more  or  less  under 
the  guidance  of  his  own  paltry  personal 
interest*.    He  favours  one  tenant  be- 
cause he  is  wealthy,  or  gives  him  the 
best  dinner,  or  sends  him  the  most 
presents,  or  treats  him  with  the  most 
reverence :   he  is  hostile  to  another 
tenant  because  he  is  poor,  or  because 
his  mind  has  been  poisoned  against  him 
by  slander,  or  because  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently humble.    He  can  always  calcu- 
late pretty  accurately  what  the  tenants 
make  of  their  farms.    The  landlord  is 
jealous  of  his  honour,  public  opinion 
has  great  influence  over  him,  and  he 
has  a  pride  in  a  highly  cultivated  es- 
tate and  respectable  tenants  :  but  the 
case  is  wholly  different  with  the  agent ; 
he  merely  acts  for  hire,  and  if  he  do 
the  most  odious  things,  he  can  throw 
the  blame  upon  his  principal.  A  tenant 
must  be  exposed  to  the  *'  surveillance 
and  overlooking"  of  either  the  land- 
lord or  the  agent ;  and  we  believe  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  generally  be 
the  most  active  and  injurious. 

Reasoning,  however,  is  idle,  when 
the  question  has  been  decided  by  ex- 
perience. In  England,  the  best  farms 
are  those  which  are  let  by,  or  under 
the  direction  of,  the  landlord  :  the 
wor.it  arc  those  which  are  exclusively 
under  the  management  of  an  agent. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  middling  and 
large  estates,  and  not  to  the  land  of 
small  proprietors.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr  M*Cul- 
loch's  own  showing.  In  England,  our 
farmei^  are  anxious  to  leave  the  dear 
farms  of  absentees  for  cheap  ones  un- 
der resident  landlords  ;  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  Scottish  ones. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  Philosopher's 
doctrines  to  Ireland.  In  England  the 
absentee  landlord  commonly  pays  his 
agent  by  a  regular  salary,  and  gives 
him  instructions  to  exact  no  more  than 
moderate  rents,  so  that  the  tenant  is 
still  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  landlord.  But  in  Ire- 
land it  appears,  that  where  an  agent 


is  employed,  he  is  almost  always  paid 
by  a  per  centage.    The  landlord  gives 
up  the  letting  of  his  estate  entirely  to 
him.      He  in   effect   says — "  Lay  on 
what  rent  you  please, — if  you  bring 
me  none,  I  will  pay  you  nothing — I 
will  allow  you  so  much  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  that  you  may  bring  me." 
Now,  to  the  tenants,  this  agent  is  in 
reality  as  much  the  landlord,  as   he 
would  be  should  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate  belong  to  him.    He  has  them 
perfectly  at  his  mercy ;  he  is  a  resident 
landlord  ;  he  has  them  constantly  un- 
der his  eye  ;  and  he  is  incessantly  sti- 
mulated by  personal  interest  to  rack 
from  them  the  utmost  farthing. 

If  the  estate  of  the  absentee  be  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  like  this,  it 
is  generally  in  those  of  middlemen. 
These  middlemen  are  in  reality  the 
only  landlords  that  the  mass  of  the 
tenants  know  or  have ;  they  are  con- 
stantly among  the  tenants  ;  and  the 
only  interest  that  they  have  in  the  land, 
is  to  extort  the  highest  rents  possible. 
Courteous  readers — whether  ye  be 
English  farmers  or  Scottish  ones — 
whether  ye  be  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
green  fields — or  natives  of  London, 
who  have  never  ventured  out  of  the 
smoke  of  that  famous  city — we  leave 
to  you  the  decision  of  these  questions. 
Does  the  Irish  cultivator  escape  "^  but- 
veillance  and  overlooking,"  because 
the  owner  of  his  land  is  an  absentee  % 
Is  he  not  under  the  most  odious  and 
pernicious  ^*  surveillance  and  over- 
looking" that  could  be  imagined  ? 

'The  **  surveillance  and  overlooking" 
of  our  greater  English  landlords  ex- 
tend principally  to  conduct.  These 
landlords  know  that  they  could  obtain 
much  higher  rents,  but  they  do  not 
wish  it ;  they  pry  but  little  into  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  their  tenants. 
What  a  tenant  has  to  fear  from  them 
is  chiefly  displeasure  for  suffering  his 
fences,  &c.  to  get  out  of  order;  for 
managing  his  land  in  a  slovenly,  \m- 
profitable  manner  ;  or  for  being  extra- 
vagant, drunken,  or  immoral.  The 
"  surveillance  and  overlooking"  of  the 
only  landlord  that  the  tenant  in  reali- 
ty has  in  Ireland,  are  eternally  upon 
this  tenant,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  his  rent  at  the  highest  point : 
his  management  and  conduct  are  mi- 
nor matters.  Now,  how  does  the  dif- 
ference operate  to  the  tenants  and  to 
society  iu  the  mass  ? 
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Iq  England,  the  tenants  are  in  com- 
fortable and  respectable  circumstances ; 
many  of  them  are  wealthy ;  they  are  in- 
dustrious and  {mowing  cultiyators ;  and 
in  respect  of  morals,  they  are  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  class  in  the  community. 
Their  own  excellent  morals  have  the 
best  effects  upon  those  of  their  servants. 
In  Ireland  the  tenants  of  the  absentees 
are   poor  and    barbarous  ;   they  are 
wretched  cultivators  ;  and  they  are 
vicious  and  depraved.    In  England  it 
is  a  thing  almost  miknown,  for  the 
tenant  of  a  great  landlord,  if  he  only 
occupy  a  cottage,  to  be  immoral,  or  to 
belconcemed  in  a  criminal  action.  The 
Insh  papers  frequently  tell  us,  that  in 
Ireland  the  occupiers  of  pretty  large 
tracts  of  land  are  often  concerned  in 
those  horrible  outrages  which  almost 
daily  disgrace  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
that  the    whole  country  population 
combines  to  screen  from  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages. 

Nevertheless,  the   Philosopher  as- 
sures us,  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  Ireland  loses  very  little  from  its 
landlords  being  absentees.   Wonderful 
Philosopher  !     He  assures  us  farther, 
that  absenteeism  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  middlemen  system  ;  and  that  the 
number  of  middlemen  would  not  be 
materialiy  diminished  if  there  were  no 
absentees.      Of  course,  if  a  landlord 
dwell  on  Iub  estate,  he  will  let  it  to  a 
middleman  for  a  trifling  rent ;  he  will 
content  Mmself  with  a  much  smaller 
income  than  he  might  obtain  when 
the  cultivators  will  have  to  pay  much 
higher  rents  than  he  would  demand  ; 
he  will  make  himself  a  mere  cipher 
on  his  estate  and  amidst  his  tenants  ; 
he  will  suffer  this  middleman  to  parcel 
out  and  manage  his  land,  and  tyran- 
mse  over  his  tenants  at  pleasure ;  he 
will  give  to  this  middleman  the  sole 
control  over  his  estate  and  tenants  ; 
— he  will  do  all  this  in  preference  to 
having  his  estate  and  tenants  entirely 
under  his  management  and  authority. 
The  most  finished  Cockney  that  Cock- 
aigne can  produce,  would  hardly  swal- 
low such  philosophy.    Once  more  we 
say — Wonderful  Philosopher  ! 

Absenteeism,  and  not  the  want  of 
ca{Mtal,  is  the  primair  cause  of  the 
middleman  system,  ifo  resident  land- 
lord will  give  to  another  person  the 
control  of  his  estate,  and  the  dignity 
and  influence  which  it  yields  him,  the 
more  especially  as  ho  can  always  pro- 
cure on  agent  to  take  off  his  hands  the 


laborious  part   of    the   mana,gement. 
Agricultural  capital  cauuut  exist  with 
middlemen   and   per  cciitage  agents. 
Where  these  people  tiiid   any,    they 
speedily  dissipate  it ;  and  where  they 
find  none,  they  effectually  prevent  any 
from  being  created.    In  the  last  thirty 
years,  England  has  been  increasing 
the  size  of  its  fiEirms,  and  making  im- 
mense additions  to  its  agricultural  ca- 
pital.    In  the  same  period,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  markets,  Ireland  has 
been  regularly  diminishing  the  size  of 
its  farms  and  the  amount  of  its  agri- 
cultural capital.    Were  the  land   of 
England  placed  under  middlemen  and 
per  centage  agents,  very  few  of  our 
next  generation  of  farmers  would  as- 
sess sufficient  capital  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres. 

Mr  M^Culloch  stated  it  to  be  his 
belief,  that  if  we  had  sheriff-courts 
like  those  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  es- 
tates were  managed  by  agents  like 
those  who  manage  the  estates  of  the 
Scotch  absentees,  England  would  gain 
by  the  absence  of  the  great  proportion 
of  the  land  proprietors.  Most  delici- 
ous intelligence  this  would  be  to  you, 
ye  proud  landholders  of  England  ! 
You  are  not  merely  useless — ^you  are 
an  evil  to  your  country !  Richly  did 
you  deserve  ^the  insult  for  bringing 
such  a  man  before  you. 

England,  beloved  land  of  our  fa- 
thers !  If  thy  nobles  and  country  gen- 
tlemen leave  thee  to  dwell  constantly 
abroad — if  thy  country  magistrates 
consist  of  pennyless,  pert,  place-hunt- 
ing lawyers — ^it  thy  Ministry  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  be  composed  of 
traders,  weavers,  lavryers,  and  philoso- 
phers ;  of  such  men  as  Alderman 
Wood,  Alderman  Waithman,  Peter 
Moore,  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
Mr  Brougham,  and  Mr  M'Culloch,  it 
will  cause  thy  interests  to  be  far  bet- 
ter managed.  If  thy  village  population 
be  taken  from  the  control  of  generous 
high-minded  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who  are  under  the  most  power- 
ful restraints  for  exercising  their*  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  most  be- 
neficial manner,  and  be  placed  under 
that  of  low-bred,  mercenary  people, 
almost  wholly  free  from  restrictions  in 
the  exercise  of  their  despotic  power,  it 
will  benefit  the  interests  and  character 
of  this  population.  If  the  many  mil- 
lions of  rent  which  are  paid  to  thy 
landholders  be  sent  to  foreign  countries 
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to  return  no  more — to  be  expended  in 
employing  the  labour  and  promoting 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
these  countries,  instead  of  thy  own,  it 
will  increase  thy  wealth  and  prosperity. 
What  pension  wilt  thou  award,  and 
how  many  statues  of  gold  wilt  thou 
decree,  to  the  astonishing  Philosopher^ 

Seriously — does  it  not  surpass  all 
comprehension,  that  a  man  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  stark-mad — who  is 
evidently  as  destitute  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm  as  a  flint — should  have 
uttered  such  absurdities?  They  not 
only  outrage  common  sense,  but  they 
fly  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  decisive 
demonstration.  A  single  glance  from 
Ireland  to  England  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  with  derision.  We  thank  those 
who  put  questions  to  Mr  M'CuUoch 
like  that  touching  the  seven-eighths  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  They  spurred 
him  up  to  the  veiy  climax  of  nonsense; 
they  made  him  stretch  the  cobweb  of 
his  philosophy,  until  he  tore  it  to  tat- 
ters ;  they  constrained  him  to  hold  up 
his  own  doctrines  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
most  ignorant. 

Aftei*  what  we  have  said,  we  need 
not  enter  into  any  long  refutation  of 
the  Economist's  doctrine,  that,  if  the 
English  absentees  who  now  dwell  in 
France,  were  to  dweU  at  home,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  England. 
Here  again  we  have  practically  Sie  as- 
sumption that  we  send  to  these  absen- 
tees their  incomes  in  precisely  the  com- 
modities which  they  consume ;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  send  them  taxed 
commodities— our  taxed  wine,  tea,  iic. 
&c.  From  the  prohibitory  system  of 
France,  these  absentees  scarcely  add  a 
shilling's  worth  to  our  exports  of  com- 
modities ;  their  incomes  are  sent  them 
in  money,  and  this  constantly  does 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  trade  of  this 
country,  looking  only  at  the  exchanges. 
Many  of  them  £uw  their  incomes  from 
our  taxes ;  these  incomes  are  raised  in 
precisely  the  same  way  in  their  absence 
that  they  would  be  raised  in  should 
they  dwell  at  home ;  and  they  are 
exclusively  expended  in  employing 
French  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers, and  contributing  to  the  French 
revenue.  Many  of  these  incomes  are 
practically  paid  in  this  manner.  A  sum 
of  money  is  taken  from  our  exchequer, 
and  sent  to  France  in  bills  ;  imme- 
diately afterwards  gold  has  to  be  sent 
to,  in  effect,  take  up  the  bills.  If  the 
incomes  of  these  absentees  were  regu- 


larly sent  them  by  coach  and  packet  in 
hard  sovereigns,  it  would  be  much  the 
same  to  this  country  as  their  present 
mode  of  transmission. 

We  will  assume  that  there  are  two 
officers  who  receive  annually  from  the 
taxes  of  this  country  three  hundred 
pounds  each.  The  one  dwells  in  Eng- 
land, the  other  in  France.  Eveiy  one 
knows,  that  when  their  incomes  are 
paid,  that  of  the  one  has  operated  in  its 
raising,  exactly  like  that  of  the  other, 
on  the  industiyf  &c.  of  the  countiy. 
Well,  these  incomes  are  paid  in  sove- 
reigns ;  the  one  takes  his  sovereigns  to 
his  dwelling  in  England  ;  those  of  the 
other  are  in  effect  sent  him  by  coach 
and  boat  to  France,  for  he  consumes, 
by  his  residence  in  France,  scarcely 
any  of  the  few  commodities  which  it 
imports  from  England.  The  one  who 
dwells  in  England   immediately  ex- 

Smds  his  sovereigns  in  employing  the 
nglish  fiumer,  ploughman,  miller, 
merchant,  sailor,  grocer,  tailor,  wea- 
ver, &c.  &0.  He  consumes  many  com- 
modities that  are  heavily  taxed ;  he 
occupies  a  house  which  pays  house  and 
window  duty,  and  of  course  no  small 
part  of  his  income  returns  back  to  the 
exchequer  ;  he  pays  poor's  rates,  and 
thus  contributes  to  support  the  poor  of 
his  country.  But  the  one  who  dwells 
in  France,  employs  only  the  fanner, 
&c.  iic.  of  France  ;  he  contributes 
only  to  the  revenue  of  France  ;  his  ex- 
penditure, compared  with  that  of  the 
other,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  France, 
and  (lead  loss  to  Ei^land.  Tet  in  the 
face  of  this,  Mr  M'CuUoch  asserts  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  England  whe- 
ther its  absentees  dwell  at  home  or  in 
France.  Many  of  the  Economists  make 
a  great  uproar  in  favour  of  consump- 
tion; they  maintain  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  promote  it ; 
but  here  is  this  wonderful  rhilosopher 
confounding  production  with  con- 
sumption, and  declaring,  that  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  consumption  of  this  coim- 
try  were  annihilated  it  would  produce 
no  public  evil. 

Such  stuff  is  not  worthy  the  name 
of  paradox  ;  it  is  silly  nonsense,  that 
would  disgrace  the  most  ignorant  hind 
in  the  country.  We  blush  to  think  that 
it  needs  refutation — our  cheeks  bum 
with  shame  when  we  reflect  that  it  has 
been  listened  to  by  the  Parliament  of 
England.  The  present  is  called  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  this  is  a  portion  of 
the  li^ht.     Men  like   Mr  M*Culloch 
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are  the  exclusively  **  enlightened  ;" 
they  are  the  only  people  who  have 
onandpated  themselves  firom  '^  pre- 
judices, *  and  who  are  infallible  ;  they 
are  the  only  men  who  have  escaped 
from  the  **  ignorance  and  bigotry*  of 
past  ages — who  have  outstripped  all  in 
the  ^  march  of  intellect" — and  who 
have  rendered  themselves  even  too  wise 
and  knowing  for  the  times  they  live 
in ;  they  are  the  people  to  laugh  to 
scorn  the  founders  of  England's  free- 
dom, prosperity,  happiness,  and  great- 
ness ;  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sub- 
version or  alteration  of  everything  va- 
luable in  the  empire.  Te  ^  thinking 
people'*  of  England,  what  opinion 
must  be  entertained  of  you  by  poste- 

We  are  not  quite  so  much  infittuated 
with  "economics"  as  Mr  M'Oulloch, 
and  therefore  we  must  say  something 
more  touching  these  English  absentees, 
before  we  take   our  leave  of  them. 
When  men,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure  or  some  trifling  pecuniary 
saving,  abandon  their  countiQ^  to  dwell 
constantly  in  a  foreign  one,  we  think 
the  abandonment  should  be  mutual. 
We  think  their  country  should  cast 
them  off,  when  they  cast  off  their 
country.     These  mongrels,  who  are 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  who  are  neither 
English  nor  French,  who,  instead  of 
sympathizing    with,    and   benefiting 
their  country,  rob  and  injure  it,  and 
who  proclaim  by  their  conduct  that 
they  prefer  another  to  it, — ^these  per- 
lons  certainly  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  resident  population. 
Some  brand  should   be   fixed   upon 
them,  by  deprivation  of  privileges,  or 
other  means,  to  hold  up  meir  want  of 
English  feeling  to  the  scorn  of  the  na- 
tion.   Many  of  them,  we  believe,  hold 
commissions  in  the  armv  and  navy. 
Kow  we  ask  if  a  man,  who  has  from 
choice  dwelt  many  years  in  France,  or 
any  other  foreign  country ;  who  has 
from,  choice  been  for  these  years  cut  off 
from  all  personal  intercourse  with  his 
countrvmen,  be  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  hold  authority  in  a  ship  of  war 
or  in  the  army  1    We  ask  if  such  a  man 
can  be  expected  to  have  that  love  of 
country — those  genuine  British  feel- 
ings which  are  essential  in  all  who 
wetr  the  British  uniform  1    It  ought 
to  be  a  condition  with  all  who  draw 
their  incomes  from  the  public  purse, 
that  they  should  dwell  constantly  in 
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this  country,  when  not  caUed  from  it 
by  public  service. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Philoso- 
pher's doctrine,  that ''  almost  all  mat 
improvements  in  every  country  have 
originated  among  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers." 

Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  economic 
brethren  are  people  who  cannot  possi- 
bly see  the  whole  of  anything.  Ques- 
tion them  touching  a  watch,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  integer  works 
are  useless,  and  that  the  dial  is  alone 
valuable.  Ask  them  respecting  a  horscL 
and  they  wiU  say  that  the  legs  and 
back  are  alone  useful,  and  that  the 
bowels  are  a  positive  nuisance.  To 
improve  machmery,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  moving  power ;  to  coin  a  far- 
thing they  would  waste  a  guinea  ;  to 
build  a  jolly-boat,  they  would  pull  to 
pieces  a  seventy-four ;  to  make  some 
paltry  canal,  that  would  scarcely  float 
a  washing-tub,  they  would  fill  up  the 
ocean.  They  cannot  see  that  agricul- 
ture forms  part  of  a  whole  along  with 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Oh,  no ! 
agriculture  is  the  nuisance— agricul- 
tmre  is  the  pestilence  by  which  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  blasted. 
Ruin  the  agriculturists,  ye  merchants 
and  manu&cturers — deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  buying  your  goods — and 
then  you  will  flourish  !  Qlorious  times 
will  ye  have,  ye  importers,  when  the 
chief  part  of  consumption  shall  be  an- 
nihilated— a  prodigious  increase  of 
trade  ye  will  gain,  ye  manufacturers,  by 
selling  one  himdred  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  goods  less  at  home,  in  order 
to  sell  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth 
more  abroad. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Economists  to 
the  landed  interest  does  not,  however, 
proceed  altogether  from  a  wish  to  be- 
nefit manufactures  and  commerce.-— 
The  country  gentlemen  keep  the  ma- 
gistracy from  the  hands  of  philosophic 
lawyers  ;  the  farmers  and  husbandry 
labourers  cannot  well  be  reached  to  be 
filled  with  <<  Uberal  ideas."  The  land- 
ed interest  weighs  very  heavily  in  Par- 
liament against  the  new  philosophy  ; 
it  forms  a  mighty  impediment  to  the 
"  liberalizing,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  subverting  of  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. Its  consent  is  necessary,  and 
it  will  not  give  it,  to  enable  the  Philo- 
sophers to  pull  to  pieces  the  monarchy. 
Here  is  the  sore.  Here  is  the  cause 
why  it  is  so  desirable  for  the  land- 
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holders  to  dwell  out  of  the  country, 
and  why  agriculture  is  so  worthless, 
compared  with  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

With  regard  to  improvements,  let 
us  glance  at  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. We  apprehend  that  in  respect  to 
wealth,  as  well  as  other  things,  it  is 
very  necessary  for  a  nation  to  have  a 
good  constitution,  and  good  laws.  Now 
with  whom  did  our  constitution  and 
laws  originate— with  the  landed  inte- 
rest, or  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers? Who  shed  their  hlood  like 
water  to  found  the  glorious  structure 
under  which  we  live  ?  The  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  history  is  only 
fMe.  We  read  of  the  worthy  traders 
of  London  and  other  parts  heing  in 
former  times  amazingly  obsequious  to 
the  government,  but  not  of  their  sa- 
crificing life  and  propertv  for  law  and 
freedom.  Once  indeed  the  trading  in- 
terests of  this  country  did  in  a  great 
degree  get  up  a  revolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  landed  interest ;  they  tri- 
umphed, and  what  then  ?  They  esta- 
blished a  military  despotism.  We  are 
indebted  prineipally  to  the  landed  in- 
terest for  our  constitution  and  laws. 

Wheii  we  look  at  other  nations,  we 
cannot  see  that  anv  of  them  has  been 
indebted  to  its  traders  for  a  good  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  revolutions 
of  France,  Spain,  &c.,  got  up  as  they 
chiefly  were  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  were  neither  wise  in  principle, 
nor  fruitftd  of  benefit.  In  the  Ame- 
ricas, the  brunt  of  the  struggle  seem^ 
to  have  be^n  borne  by  the  men  of  the 
soil. 

Oonutteree  and  maDufacturee  owe 
their  ovigin  to  the  landed  interest,  and 
they  cannot  exist  without  it.  What- 
ever wealth  they  may  accnnndate,  they 
drair  from  it  the  chief  portion.  Why 
do  not  the  agriculturists  accumulate 
large  fbrtunes  like  the  merchants  and 
nuuQttfaeturers  t  Are  they  less  indus- 
trious, less  frugal,  or  less  able  in  busi- 
ness? No  such  thing.  Themenshant 
and  manufacturer  are  allowed  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  profit  in  their  power, 
while  the  agriculturist  is  bound  down 
to  the  lowest  possible.  If  accident 
raise  kim  to  a  level  with  them,  laws 
are  instantly  resorted  to,  to  bring  him 
down  again.  They  may  charge  him 
what  they  please,  but  he  must  charge 
them  only  what  the  government  may 
sufitr.  The  greatest  additions  that 
were  ever  made  to  the  wealth  of  this 


country  were  made  to  it  during  the 
war  by  the  agriculturists,  when  no- 
thing could  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  equalling  the  trading 
classes  in  profits.  Neither  this  coiui- 
try,  nor  any  other,  was  ever  rich,  when 
its  landed  interest  was  regularly  poor  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  if  our  landed  interest 
be  plunged  into  poverty,  we  shall  soon 
cease  to  be  a  rich  nation.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  ascribe  the  chief  part  of 
public  wealth  to  those  things  which 
cannot  exist  without  a  landed  interest, 
and  which  can  scarcely  contribute  a 
shilling  to  this  wealth  without  its  as- 
sistance. 

Let  us  now  look  at  other  matters. 
Who  have  always  been  the  chief  pa- 
trons of  literature  and  the  arts  ?  The 
great  landholders.  Who  have  always 
marched  at  the  head  of  civilization  and 
refinement  ?  The  great  landholders. 
Who,  by  their  profuse  expenditure, 
have  given  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  every  de- 
scription ?    The  great  landholders. 

Keasoning  on  the  question  seems  to 
be  very  useless  when  we  look  at  Ire- 
land. Here  is  a  country,  a  large  part 
of  which  has  not  in  reality  what  is 
understood  by  the  term,  a  landed  in- 
terest. The  landlords  dwell  abroad, 
and  a  veiy  few  of  the  cultivators  are 
•worthy  of  being  called  farmers.  This 
part  of  Ireland  is,  to  a  veir  great  ex- 
tent, without  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  it  is  poor,  barbarous,  and 
depraved  :  had  it  practically  possessed 
a  landed  interest,  the  ease  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  perfectly  diflfe- 
rent. 

We  say  this  in  favour  of  the  agri- 
culturists, merely  on  the  defensive : 
far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  When 
we  defend  the  former  we  likewise  de- 
fend the  latter.  The  three  form  a 
whole ;  their  joint  exertions  as  a 
*whoIe,  and  not  the  separate  ones  of 
any  of  the  parts,  have  rendered  the 
country  what  it  is.  One  of  the  parts 
may,  however,  be  more  valilable  than 
the  others ;  as  a  man's  head,  although 
it  forms  a  part  of  his  body,  may  be'  of 
more  wortn  than  his  legs  jot  krins! 
Valuable  as  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures unquestionably  are,  agriculture 
is  still  more  valual^le.  That  is  no  new 
doctrine ;  for  it  has  hitherto  been  held 
by  all  the  first  authorities  of  the 
country.    To  ruin  agriculture  for  the 
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benefit  of  commerce  and  manufiMstures 
would  be  the  same,  in  our  judgment, 
as  to  cut  off  a  man's  head  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  lep  and  aims.  And  yet  no- 
thing less  m  these  days  is  spoken  of. 
If  commerce  and  manufactures  suffer 
inch  men  as  Mr  MKyulloch  to  divide 
them  from,  and  airay  them  against 
their  parent,  they  wm  soon  bitterly 
lament  it ! 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
Why  is  the  land  of  Ireland  exempt- 
ed fnm  direct  taxation  ?    It  has  two 
er  three  distinct  landlords  to  support, 
and  then  it  is  overloaded  in  the  most 
feaifdl  manner  with  cultivators.    It 
has  so  many  mouths  and  purses  to 
proTide  for,  that  it  cannot  contribute 
anything  to  the  Exchequer.    Why  is 
it  in  tfis  condition  ?    It  is  placed  in 
it  by  absenteeism — ^by  the  very  thing 
that  the  Philosopher  asserts  produces 
DO  evil  to  Ireland.    If  it  had  only  its 
^     owners,  and  the  number  of  cultivators 
requisite  for  its  proper  culture  to  sup- 
port, it  could  then  pay  taxes  like  that 
of  England.     This  mi^ht  have  been 
the  case  with  it,  had  it  been  under  the 
management  of  its  owners  during  the 
war.     The   high  nrices  would  liave 
pven  capital  to  the  tenant,  and  the 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  high 
wages  in  this  country,  would  have 
ta£m  off  ^e  surplus  hands. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion. A  vaet  portion  of  the  Irish  cul- 
ttrators,  from  the  extortions  of  their 
Tanous  landlords,  and  the  small- 
neas  of  their  allotments  of  land,  can 
aaUier  consume  taxed  commodi- 
ties, nor  employ  those  who  do  oon- 
nune  them.  Let  any  man  place  be- 
ion  him  two  English  farmers-^the 
oike  paying  a  rackrent,  and  the  other 
a  very  moderate  one— and  mark  the 
difference  between  them  in  consump- 
tion. The  consumption  of  the  one  m 
utensils  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
other.  The  one  keeps  his  family  well 
and  respectably  clothed ;  the  other 
expends  nothing  in  the  clothing  of 
hif  fiunily  beyond  what  is  wrung  from 
hffli  by  necessity.  The  one  often  has 
friends  to  visit  him  ;  he  consmnes 
modi  taxed  liquor,  tea,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, ipices,  &c. :  the  other  rai^y 
has  visitors ;  he  lives  principally  on 
the  plainest  produce  of  his  farm,  and 
he  expends  the  least  possible  in  taxed 
commodities.  The  one  employs  more 
lahonrers  than  the  other,  and  he  ge- 
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nerally  pays  higher  wages.  The  &rm- 
er,  who  is  a  great  consumer,  benefits 
the  revenue  infinitely  beyond  the 
ameunt  of  duty  which  is  paid  by  what 
he  consumes.  He  employs  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  carnenter,  tailor,  &c. ; 
he  employs  the  producers  and  distri- 
butors of  the  commodities,  and  he 
thereby  enables  them  to  consume. 

In  the  examination,  Scotland  was 
brought  into  contrast  with  Ireland. 
Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Scot- 
land f  Its  land  is  not  overrented,  or 
overloaded  with  occupiers.  The&rm- 
ers  are  good  consumers  of  taxed  com- 
modities, and  by  this  they  create  a 
vast  number  of  other  consumers. 

Ireland,  unlike  England  and  Scot- 
land, exports  a  large  portion  of  its 
agricultural  produce ;  its  exports,  to 
a  great  extent,  consist  of  such  pro- 
duce which,  as  we  have  shown,  causes 
the  most  trifling  consumption  of  taxed 
commodities  in  its  raising  and  ship- 
ment. The  exports  of  S<^tland  con- 
sist chiefly  of  manufactured  goods. 
These  exports  employ  the  agricultu- 
rists, who  are  in  proportion  hx  greater 
consumers  of  taxed  commodities  than 
the  Irish  agriculturists,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  employ  the  manu&cturers, 
traders,  &c.  who  are  veipr  great  con- 
sumers of  such  commodities.  The  ex- 
ports of  Ireland,  to  a  large  extent, 
employ  the  agriculturists  alone.  Now, 
if  Irdand  were  like  Scotland — ^if  its 
land  were  not  over-rented,  and  had  no 
more  than  the  requisite  number  of 
cultivators  to  maintain — and  if  it  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  manu&cturers, 
traders,  &c.  to  consume  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  agricultural 
produce — ^how  would  this  operate  on 
the  matter  before  us  1  The  agricul- 
turists, though  greatly  diminished  in 
numbed,  would  consume  about  as 
many  taxed  commodities  as  they  con- 
sume at  present,  and  there  would  be 
an  immense  host  of  manufacturers, 
traders,  &c  created  to  join  them  in 
such  consumption.  Ireland  might  then 
stand  on  a  par  with  Scotland  in  its 
contributions  to  the  revenue. 

If  the  Irish  peasantry  should  dwell 
in  decent  houses  built  by  the  regular 
builders— -should  have  these  houses 
decently  furnished  by  the  regular  ma- 
kers of  fumiture^ — should  keep  them- 
selves decently  clad,  in  clothing  sup- 
plied by  the  regular  manufacturers  and 
makers — should  regularly  bum  coals 
-should  regularirconsLc  tea,  .u- 
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gar,  dried  fruit,  spices,  &e.  he.  would 
not  this  employ  a  mighty  number  of 

&c.  who  cannot  now  exist  in  Ireland  ? 
Why  cannot  this  peasantry  do  this 
in  an  equal  degree  witii  the  peasantiy 
of  Britain!  Look  for  an  answer  to 
the  per  eentage  agents  and  middlemen 
•—or  other  words  to  absenteeism. 

It  is  said  that  the  depravity  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  Irish  peasantry  prevent 
British  capital  flrom  establishing  ma- 
nu^Eictures,  i&c.  in  some  of  the  most 
distressed  parts  of  Ireland.  Ttda  de- 
pravity and  turbulence  must  be  as- 
cribed' in  a  great  degree  to  the  per 
eentage  agents  and  middlemen.  The 
latter  divest  the  Cultivators  of  capital, 
the  land  must  then  of  necessity  be 
divided  into  the  smallest  portions, 
and,  the  cultivators  must  be  poor,  ig- 
norant, idle,  and  without  control. 
Look  at  an  English  estate.  The  con- 
duct of  th^  farmers  is  constantly  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  the  landlord, 
or  the  agent  who  acts  under  his  di- 
rections :  the  ikrmers  are  men  of  pro- 
perty and  respectability,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  under  their  eye  and  control. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  Our  vil- 
lage population  is  kept  in  the  very 
best  oraer  without  a  single  salaried 
peace-officer  —  without  a  sinrie  indi- 
vidual's being  r^ularly  employed  in 
pre^ierving  the  peace.  Look  at  the  Irish 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devbn^hire, 
which  appears  to  be  managed  to  a 
gn^at  extent  after  the  English  fiuhion. 
Upon  it  turbulence  and  outn^e  are 
said  to  be  unkntywn.  Oa  this  point, 
and  with  regard  to  (&6  employment  of 
so  gt^t  a  numbcir  of  troops,  absen- 
t^iam  is  still  the  gi'^t  cause.  We 
gttibt  the  tremendous  authority  of  the 
CatiibTic  Prieste,  but  nevertheless,  a 
landlord  can  let  his  land  to  whom  he 
pleases ;  he  can  left  it  wholly  to  Pro- 
tenants,  or  to  such  Catholics  ONtr  as 
will  he  peaceable  and  orderiy. 

We  wiH  here  ofier  no  comment  on 
Mr  MH}ulIoch's  opinions  t6uching  the 
Poor  Laws.  We  promised  a  Paper  on 
these  Laws  some  time  since,  and  our 
promise  is  yet  unperformed,  solely  be- 
cause we  think  such  topics  possess  the 
greatest  interest  wben  Parliament  is 
assembled  ;  it  will  not  long  remain 
unperformed. 

We  have  only  space  to  touch  very 
briefly  on  two  other  parts  of  the  Phi- 
losopher's evidence.     He  states  that 


^  government  ought  to  establish  schools 
^  in  Ireland,  to  t^ch  what— the  leadins 
principles  of  religion  and   morals  1 
ao  !  To  teach  children  between  seven 
and  thirteen  ^  the  elementary  princi- 
ples which  show  how  wages  are  de- 
termined, or  on  what  the  condition  of 
the  poor  must  depend  !*'    Now,  let 
Farmment  look  at  the  Combinations 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  will  dis- 
cover that  in  both  countries  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  perfectly  fiimiliar 
with  these  principles  already.    The 
weavers  of  England,  the  coUiers  d* 
Scotland,  and  the  jpas^nen  of  Ireland, 
— the  most  uncultivated  "operatives, 
know  perfectly,  that  if  there  be  too 
many  of  them  in  their   calling,  it 
makes  wages  bad  and  work  scarce. 
Seveial  of  the  Combinations  have  made 
and  enforced  laws  expressly  to  ke^ 
apprentices  and  others  out  of  titieir 
callings— or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
vent   labour  from   becoming    super- 
abundant in  these  callings.  Tne  teach- 
ing of  such  principles  to  the  labouring 
population  can  have  no  other  practieu 
effect  than  Combination.    What  effect 
have  the  doctrines  touching  capital 
aAd  labour  had  among  the  laboruriBg 
classes  ?    They  have  caused  laboor  to 
make  war  upon  capital.     Evexy  la- 
bouring man,  we  believe,  always  Imows 
that,  if  his  wages  be  bad,  or  if  he 
cannot  procure  employment^  there  are 
too  many  labourers  in  his  vocation  ; 
but  whether  he  knows  this  or  not,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  hkn 
unless   the  knowledge  lead  him  to 
Con^ination.    If  he  do  not  resort  to 
this,  he  can  applv  no  remedy  to  ^e 
evil  so  fisr  as  it  affects  his  own  occupa- 
tion.    We  really  think  there  is   no 
necessity  whatever  for  Parliament  to 
establish  schools  to  teach  the  working 
classes  to  form  themselves  into  Ck>m- 
bSnatiotts. 

With  renird  to  teaching  children 
at  school,  that  if  th^  many  too  soon, 
thev  will  do  themselves  great  injttry 
— ^this  we  think  is  equally  unneoe»- 
saiy.  Almost  all  our  young  pec^le 
throughout  our  labouring  population 
have  this  continually  rung  in  their 
eai«,  from  their  inftincy  to  the  time  of 
t^eir  marriage,  by  parents  and  every 
one  else — ^and  they  profit  from  it  vexy 
little.  People  are  impelled  to  manry 
at  too  eariy  an  age,  by  a  passion  whtdi 
Political  Economv  can  neither  extin- 
guish  nor  r^ulate — by  a  passion 
which  laughs  to  scorn  reason,  instnio- 
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tioD,  Mad  emon  Mr  liK}ulioch  himself. 
The  perftct  hefurtlessness,  and  the 
gross  ignoianoe  of  the  influence  of 
the  more  poirerfal  and  ennobling  feelr 
ings  of  toe  human  heart,  which  Mr 
M^CuHoch  manifests  throughout  his 
efideoce,  are  alike  surprising  and  re- 
DuIiiTe.  He  places  the  Koble  on  a 
jerel  with  the  Agent ;  he  ascribes  the 
effects  of  nature  to  the  want  of  in- 
itrocdon ;  and  he  speaks  as  though  hu- 
Bsa  conduct  ooula  never  be  influenced 
bj  anj  other  principle  than  that  of 
peeaniaiT  profit  and  loss.  If  philoso- 
plij  consist  in  stoicism  he  is  no  doubt 
a  philosopher ;  and  yet  his  stoicism 
hai  Dothmg  stem,  daring,  and  mag- 
Decent  about  it^  to  save  it  from  being 
dsnicsUe. 

if  schools  be  established  at  all^  let 
than  be  established  to  implant  in  the 
tnroigts  of  the  children^  not  avaricious 
sdJgfaDess,  but  the  kindness  and  be- 
Qtfi^^ice  of  the  New  Testament — 
ths  distinctions  between  moral  right 
and  wrong — the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
HesTen  ioi  misconduct — the  convic- 
tk)B  that  Ihej  must  at  last  be  account- 
sbk  for  the  deeds  of  their  whole  lives, 
not  to  a  human  priest,  but  to  an  on^- 
niideot  and  imerring  Dei^. 

Mi  MH]!nIloch  asserts  that  the  mo- 
i»lity  f4  towns  is  to  the  full  as  good  as 
(he  suurality  of  the  country,  meaning 
h|  the  term  morals — honesty,  and  the 
ijltocourse  between  the  sexes.  What 
th^  case  may  be  in  Scotland^  we  know 
00^  but  so  ttr  as  this  regards  Knglan4 
it  i|  totally  at  variance  with  truth,  and 
s  gross  libel  upon  the  village  popular 
tioQ, 

In  our  villa^^  the  doors  of  the  sta- 
ble, cow-house,  and  hog-sty,  are  rarely 
kcko4  during  the  night,  the  poultry 
is  kft  at  large,  the  bam  is  very  slen- 
4«dj  secured,  quantities  of  vsduable 
property  are  scattered  about  the  fGrnu- 
itsad  wholly  unprotected,  the  dwell- 
isfi  d  the  cott^e^  are  protected  in 
thr  slightest  manneiy  there  is  no 
mUeWm  or  police  omcer  of  any  de- 
S9ipti«o.the  whole  of  the  vlUagers  go 
(A  id  ftbottt  %\m  same  hour,  and  are 
hwed  In  the  deeipe^  sleep  during  the 
ii|^  %&d  yet  a  serious  theft  is  sel- 
m  hs^  q£.  If  horsestealing  have 
nowT^«^^  a  fNdtt  height,  be  it  re- 
MBbsfed  that  It  is  chiefly  carried  on 
hj  the  inhaUtants  of  towns,  or  those 
who  have  been  taught  their  villainy  in 
towBs.  When  this  is  contrasted  with 
the  state  of  things  in  towns,    what 


credit  is  due  to  Mr  M'OuUoch  1  If 
towns  were  not  filled  during  Uie  night 
with  watchmen  and  police  officers,  and 
if  property  were  not  made  as  secure  as 
bolts  and  bars  oanmaVe  it,  what  would 
then  be  town  honesty)  As  matters 
are,  weigh  the  knavery  of  towns 
against  that  of  the  count<y,  and  the 
latter  will  kick  the  beom. 

So  much  for  hones^ ;  and  now  for 
the  intercourse  between  the  ses^es.  Do 
our  villages  contain  common  prosti- 
tutes? vo  the  unmarried  men,  and 
Cof  the  maixied  ones,  of  these  vil- 
s^  constantly  cohabit  with  such 
prostitutes,  like  those  of  towns  t  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  our  villages  there  is 
very  little  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  save  that  which  is  lawful ;  in 
each,  there  are  perhaps  a  couple  of 
married  women  of  light  character  » 
these  are  constrained  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect in  their  conduct,  and  as  to 
their  acting  like  common  women,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  What  the  conduct 
la  in  towns  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
single  men,  of  no  small  part  of  the 
manried  ones,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
wives  of  the  lower  orders,  and  of  far 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  female  sen- 
vants,  touclung  this  pointy  we  need 
not  say.  It  must  be  already  known  to 
those  who  need  information  on  the 
matter — to  wit,  oujr  U^islators. 

We  are  aware  that  wbathas  been 
said  by  parishes,  with  regard  to  ille- 
gitimate children,  h»fi  caused  certain 
ign^ant  people  to  maintain  that  our 
village  females  are  generally  unchaste. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  almost  every  case 
in  which  an  illegitimate  child  is  bom 
in  a  village,  the  mother  is  the  victim 
of  seduction.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
th^  seducer  has  no  g^eat  difficulty  in 
triumphing,  but  we  believe  that  in  all 
he  is  compeUed  to  give  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  Bei  prevails  by  pro- 
fessing honourable;  love.  Virtue  is 
never  sold  for  money.  The  girl  has 
intercourse  w^^  .^one  but  the  seducer, 
and  after  the  chilfl  is  born  she  goes 
Hf^in  to  service,  and  is  generally  vei^y 
ynrtuoua  in,  h^r  condi^ct  afterwards. 
We  defend  not  such  women,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  thqse 
of  towns,  who,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
or  from  sheer  depravity,  are  common 
strumpets. 

In  speaking  of  morals,  drunkenr 
ness  must  not  be  forgotten.  Do  our 
husbandry  labourers  spend  nearly 
every  owning,  and  the  chief  part  of 
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two  whole  dajs  in  the  week  in  addi- 
tion, at  the  publio4iouBe,  like  the 
chief  part  of  the  labouring  daaaes  of 
towns  t  No,  they  do  not  expend  in 
pablio-houses  one-tenth  of  the  time 
and  money  which  are  expended  in  such 
places  by  the  town  working  classes. 

The  rhilosopher  asserts,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  hx  more  in- 
telligent than  those  of  the  country. 
What  has  been  the  conduct  of  sudi 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  are  of 
the  same  rank  with  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  for  many  of  the  past  years  1 
What  was  this  conduct  in  the  days  of 
Radicalism — ^in  the  days  of  Luddism — 
>  while  the  Queen's  frensEy  raged — and 
what  has  it  been  during  the  days  of 
Combination?  The  answer  will  suf- 
fice for  the  refutation  of  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  our 
towns,  or  a  perfect  stranger  to  our  vil- 
lages, or  he  made  assertions  to  the 
committee  which  he  knew  to  be 
groundless. 

Want  of  space  here  compels  us, 
against  our  wishes,  to  dose  our  re- 
marks on  his  evidence.  We,  perhaps, 
should  not  have  noticed  it  at  all,  haa 
it  not  been  for  its  tenden^  to  prevent 
the  absentee  landlords  of  Lreland  from 
doing  their  duty.  That  landlord  who 
gives  up  the  cultivators  of  his  estate— 
who  perhaps  cannot  leave  it  without 
actual  starvation— into  the  hands  of  a 


per  oentage  agent,  or  middleman,  to  be 
stripped  of  their  little  property,  fed  on 
potatoes,  clothed  with  rags,  and  phm- 
ged  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  penuty, 
and  barbarism, — ^that  landlord  is  mo- 
rally guilty  of  a  crime  against  lus  spe- 
des  and  his  country,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  enormity.  Compared 
with  him,  what  evils  does  the  common 
robber,  who  dies  on  the  gallows,  in- 
flict on  individuals  and  sodety  1  He 
who  defends  this  landlord,  and  pre- 
vents him  from  changing  his  conduct, 
is  his  accomplice  in  the  crime,  ^le 
feeling  which  now  pervades  the  coun- 
try, touching  the  conduct  of  the  absen- 
tee landlords,  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
stifled  by  the  nonsense  of  Mr  MK)ul- 
loch.  We  hope  it  will  increase.  Until 
it  force  every  one  of  them  to  take  his 
estate  under  his  own  management 
Many  of  them  are  now  anxious  to  do 
their  duty ;  if  the  remainder  shelter 
themselves  under  the  Philosopher, 
and  persevere  in  their  present  course, 
we  trust  that  at  anv  rate  they  will  not 
go  unpunished.  If  the  laws  cannot 
reach  men  who  consign  their  fdlow- 
creatures,  by  himdreds  and  thousands, 
to  extortion,  oppression,  want,  and  mi- 
seiy,  the  press  and  public  opinion  can 
reach  them,  and  we  hope  that  these 
will  not  be  sparing  in  imprinting  the 
brand,  and  inflicting  the  torture. 
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THE  BLOOPT  BVSIirBSS. 


From  Manste  Waueh^s  Autobiography. 

Nay,  never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me ; 
Thoa  can'st  not  say  1  did  it  \^Maeheth. 


It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning, 
somewhere  about  four  o'dock,  when  I 
waukened  from  my  night's  rest,  and 
was  about  thinking  to  bestir  myseU, 
that  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
kail-yard,  stretching  south  frae  our 
back  windows.  I  listened — and  I  lis- 
tened— and  I  better  listened-— and  still 
the  sound  of  the  argle-bargleing  be- 
came more  distinct,  now  in  a  flcech- 
ing^way,  and  now  in  harsh  angry 
tones,  as  if  some  quarrdsotne  disagree- 
ment had  ta'en  place.  I  had  na  the 
comfort  of  my  wife's  company  in  this 
dilemmy  ;  she  being  away,  three  days 
before,  on  the  top  of  Tamnty  Trundle 
the  carrier's  cart,  to  Lauder,  on  a  vi- 
sit to  her  folks  there ;  her  mother, 
(my  gudemother  like)   having  been 


for  some  time  ill,  with  an  income  in 
her  leg,  which  threatened  to  make  a 
lamiter  of  her  in  her  old  age ;  the  twa 
doctors  there,  no  speaking  of  the  black- 
smith, and  sundi^  skeely  old  women, 
bdng  able  to  mak  naething  of  the 
business ;  so  nane  happened  to  be  wi' 
me  in  the  room,  saving  wee  Benjie, 
who  was  lying  asleep  at  the  back  of 
the  bed,  with  his  little  Kilmarnock  on 
his  head,  as  sound  as  a  ten.  Never- 
thdess,  I  lookit  for  my  claes ;  and, 
opening  one  half  of  the  window  shut- 
ter, I  saw  four  young  birkies^  wdl 
dressed,  indeed  three  of  them  cus- 
tomers of  my  ain,  all  bdanging  to  the 
toun  ;  twa  of  them  voung  doctors ;  ane 
of  them  a  writer's  derk  ;  and  the  ither 
a  grocer ;  the  haill  looking  very  fierce 
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and  feanome^  like  turkey  cocks  ;  swag-    mercifullj,  on  this  side  of  banging, 


gjering  about  with  their  hands  and 
anus  as  i£  thej  had  been  the  king's 
dragoons ;  and  priming  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, which  ane  of  the  surgeonts,  a 
speeritj,  out-spoken  lad,  Maister  Blis- 
ter, was  hadding  in  his  grip. 

I  jaloused  at  ance  what  they  were 
after,  f being  now  a  wee  up  to  fire- 
arms ;  so  I  saw  that  skaith  was  to 
come  o*t :  and  that  I  wad  be  wanting 


by  a  verdict  of  manslaught^." 

Od,  I  fund  mysdl  immediately  in  a 
scrape  ;  but  how  to  get  out  of  it  baf- 
fled my  gumption.  It  set  me  ail  a 
shivering ;  yet  I  thou^t  that,  come 
the  warst  when  it  wad,  they  surely 
wad  not  hang  the  ^ther  of  a  helpless 
sma  family,  that  had  naething  but  his 
needle  for  their  support,  if  I  made  a 
proper  affidavy,  about  having  tried  to 


in  my  duty  on  four  heads, — first,  as  a    make  peace  between  the  youths.    So, 


Christian,  second,  as  a  man,  third,  as 
a  subject,  and  fourth  as  a  father,  if  I 
withheld  mysell  frae  the  scene  ;  nor 
lifted  up  my  voice,  however  fruitlessly, 
against  such  crying  iniquity,  as  the 
wanton  letting  out  of  human  blood ; 
eae  fiirth  I  hastened,  half  dressed,  with 
my  grey  stockings  rolled  up  my  thighs, 
oTer  my  corduroys,  and  my  auld  nat 


conscience  being  a  brave  supporter,  I 
abode  in  silence,  though  not  without 
many  ^ueer  and  qualmish  thochts, 
and  a  pit-patting  of  the  heart,  no  unco 
pleasant  in  the  uioling. 

"  Blood  and  wounds  !*'  bawled 
Maister  Thomas  Blister,  'it  would 
be  a  disgrace  for  ever  on  the  honour- 
able profession  of  physic,"    egging  on 


aboon  my  cowl,  to  the  kail-yard  of  puir  Maister  Willy  Magneesv,  whose 

contention.  face  was  as  white  as  double-bleached 

I  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  linen,  "  to  make  any  apology  for  such 

my  presence  checked  the  efiusion  of  an  insult.    You  not  fit  to  doctor  a 

blood  for  a  little — ^but  wait  a  wee.  So  cat, — ^you  not  fit  to  bleed  a  calf, — ^you 

high  and  furious  were  at  least  three  of  not  fit  to  poultice  a  pig, — after  three 

the  party,  that  I  saw  it  was  catching  years'  apprenticeship,"  said  he,  "  and 

water  in  a  sieve  to  waste  words  on  a  winter  with  Doctor  Monro  ?    Bv  tiie 


ouppinff  glasses  of  Pocrates,**  said  he, 
"  and  by  the  pistol  of  Gallon,  but  I 
would  have  caned  him  on  the  spot,  if 
he  had  just  let  out  half  as  much  to 
me.    Look  ^e,  man,"  said  he,  ^  look 


them,  knowing,  as  clearly  as  the  sun 
serves  the  world,  that  interceding 
would  be  of  no  avail.  Howsomever, 
i  made  a  feint,  and  threatened  to  bowl 
away  for  a  magistreet,  if  they  wadna 

desist,  and  stop  from  their  barbarous    ye,  man,  he  is  all  shaking ;"  (tiiis  was 
and  bluidy  purpose ;  but,  i'fegs,  I  had    a  god's  truth^  'hell  turn  tail.    At 
better  have  keepit  my  counsel  till  it    him  like  fire,  Willy." 
was  asked  for.  Magneesy,  though  sadly  frightened, 

'  Tailor  Mansie,"  quoth  Maister  looked  a  thocht  brighter ;  ana  made  a 
Thomas  Blister,  wiUi  a  fimous  cock  of  kind  o'  half  stap  forrit.  '  Say  that  yell 
his  eye ;  he  was  a  queer  Eirish  birkie,    ask  my  pardon  once  more, — and  if  no," 


since 

If 


said  the  puir  lad,  wi^  a  voice  broken 
and  trembling,  '  then  we  must  just 
shoot  one  another." 

**  Devil  a  bit,"  answered  the  other, 
'  devil  a  bit.  No,  sir  ;  you  must 
down  on  your  bare  knees  and  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons  for  calling  me  out 
here,  in  a  raw  morning  ;  or  I'll  have 
a  shot  at  you,  whether  you  will  or 
no." 

<<  Will  you  stand  that  f  said  Blis- 
ter, with  eyes  like  burning  coals.  "  By 
the  living  jingo,  and  the  holy  poker, 
Magneesy,  if  you  stand  that--if  you 
stand  that,  I  say,  I  stand  no  longer 

^ ,  your  second,  but  leave  you  to  ms- 

he,  **  we  are  all  alike  liable  to  teke  our    grace,  and  a  caninff.    If  he  likes  to 
trial  before  the  Justiciarv  Court,  hark    shoot  you  like  a  dog,  and  not  as  a 
ye ;  and,  by  the  powers, '  said  he,  **  I     gentleman^  then  his  wUl  be  done." 
doubt  not  but,  on  proper  considera-        'Ko,  sir,"  replied  Magneesy,  with 
tion,  that  they  will  allow  us  to  get  off    a  quivering  voice,  wbdch  he  tried  in 


come  owre  for  his  yedication ; 
ye  have  ventured  to  thrust  ^ur  nose, 
said  he,  'where  nobody  mvited  ye. 
you  must  lust  stay,"  «iid  ho, 'ana 
abide  by  the  consequences.  This  is 
an  affidr  of  honour,"  quoth  he ;  ',and 
if  ye  venture  to  stir  one  foot  fr*om  the 
spot,  och  then,"  said  he,  "  by  the  por- 
ker of  St  Patrick,  but  whisk  through 
je  goes  one  of  these  leaden  playthings, 
as  sure  as  ye  ever  spoiled  a  coat,  or 
cabbaged  broad-doth.  Te  have  now 
come  out,  ye  observe,  hark  ye,"  said 
he, '  and  are  art  and  part  in  the  busi- 
ness ; — ^and,  if  one,  or  both,  of  ^e 
principals  be  killed,  poor  devils,"  said 
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vain,  puir  fellow,  to  render  warlike, 
(he  had  never  beoi  in  the  volunteers 
like  me.)  ''  Hand  us  the  pistols 
then  ;  and  let  us  do  or  die  !" 

**  Spok^i  like  a  hero,  and  brother 
of  the  lancet :  as  HttJe  afraid  at  the 
sight  of  your  own  Uood,  as  at  that  of 
other  pe(^le  ;*'  said  .Ukter.  ^  Hand 
over  the  fttstok.'' 

It  was  an  awfii*  business.  Gude 
save  us,  sueh  goings  on  in  a  duristian 
hiad  !  While  Mr.  Bloatsheet,  the 
young  writer,  was  in  the  act  of  doii^ 
what  he  was  1:M,  I  again,  but  to  no 
purpose,  endeavoured  to  slip  in  a  word 
edgeways.  Magneeay  waa  m  an  awfb* 
case  ;  if  be  had  be^  already  shot,  he 
oould  not  have  looked  mair  clay  and 
oegpselike ;  so  I  took  a  kind  of  whis- 
penng,  whik  the  stiamash  was  draw- 
ing to  a  bloody  eondusion,  with  Maia- 
ter  Harry  Molasses,  the  fourth  in  the 
^recy  who  was  standing  behind  Bloat- 
sheet, with  a  large  mi^gany  box 
under  his  arm,  something  in  dmpe 
likd  that  ef  a  licensed  padanan,  gang- 
ing i^MNit  fipae  houseto  house,  throu^ 
the  countrjhside,  selling  toys  and  trin* 
kets  ;  ornifiBring  j^aited  ear-rinfftand 
sio  like,  wi'  young  lasses,  for  aiud  sil- 
ver ooins^  ef  cracked  tea-spoons. 

''(^r*  aaflwered  he  very  compo* 
sedly^  as  il  it  had  been  a  caasister  fu* 
of  black  <cappee,  or  Uadtguard,  that 
he  had  just  Hfted  down  f^m  h»  tap% 
9hel^  <Mt*a  j«8t  Bootor  Blister's  saws, 
whit^,  and  big  knives,  in  cast  «ny 
of  their  legs  et  arms  belrfawn  away, 
that  he  may  cut  them  ofil'*  Little 
wad  have  nr«v«nted  me  Mnkii^  dbwn 
through  the  grotdMl,  had  I  not  re- 
membered, at  the  pireceese  moment^ 
that  i  myself  was  a  soldier,  and  liable^ 
when  i^  hour  of  danger  threatened, 
to  be  caUed  out  in  marchingHurder, 
to  the  field  of  battle.  But  by  tms  time 
the  pistok  were  hailed  to  the  two  in^ 
ffttuated  yeitng*  mx^  Mr  Bloatdiee^ 
as  fierce  asa  hussar  dragoon,  and  Mag^ 
neesy  as  supple  in  the  knees  aa  if  he 
wwri  all  on  oited  hinges ;  so  the  next 
€onfl|ideMiott  was  to  get  weel  out  of 
th^-way,  the  leokers-on  miming  near- 
W  as^great  a  chance  oi  bmng  shdt  ai 
&e  principals^  thdy  no  bei^acetu- 
tomed,  like  m^  f<n*  instance,  to  the 
wm  ^  arms ;  oti  which'  account,  I 
soouged  mysell  behind  a  Mg  pete- 
tree  ;  bai&  being  to  fire  when  BHster 
gied  the  word  *<  Off !" 

I  had  hardly  jouged  into  my  hidy- 
hole,  when  "  crack — crack'*    played 
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the  pistols  like  liffhtning  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  I  got  my  hands  ta'en  from  my  een, 
and  looked  about,  wae's  me,  1  saw 
Magneesy  dap  his  hands  to  his  brow, 
wheel  round  like  a  pierie,  or  a  sheep 
seised  wi'  the  sturdie.  and  then  play 
flap  down  on  his  braidside,  breaking 
the  necks  of  half  a  dozen  cabbage- 
stocks,  three  of  which  were  afterwards 
dean  lost,  as  we  couldna  pit  them  all 
into  the  pat  at  ae  time.  The  haill  o* 
us  ran  forrit,  but  foremost  was  Bloat- 
sheet, who.  seizing  Magneesy  by  the 
hand,  saio,  wi*  a  moumfiil  fitoe,  **  I 
hope  you  forgive  me  t  only  say  this  ae 
long  as  you  have  Ineath  ;  for  I  am  olT 
to  Leith  harbour  in  half  a  minute.** 

The  bluid  was  rinning  over  mnr 
Magneesy's  een.  and  drib,  dribbling 
fitae  the  neb  o  his  nose,  so  he  was 
truly  in  a  pitiful  state ;  out  he  said 
with  more  strength  than  I  thocht  he 
could  have  mustered, — **  Yes,  yes, 
fiy  ibr  your  life.  I  am  dving  without 
much  pain — ^fly  for  your  life,  for  I  am 
a  gone  man  !'* 

Bloatsheet  bounced  through  the  bit 
kail-vard  like  a  maukin,  cliuab  ower 
the  bit  wa,  and  tJt  like  mad  ;  while 
Mster  was  feeling  Ma^eesy's  pulae 
with  ane  hand,  and  looking  at  his  doc- 
tor's watch  which  he  had  in  the  ither. 
'^  Bo  ye  think  that  the  punr  lad  wttl 
liv«L  doctor  r  said  I  tiUhim. 

He  gave  his  head  a  wise  shake,  and 
only  observed,  **  I  dare  say,  it  wdl  be 
a  hanging  busi^iess  amang  us.  In 
what  direction  do  you  think,  Muisfie, 
we  ^uld  all  take  flight  V 

But  I  answered  bravely,  "  Flee 
them  that  will,  I^  .flee  nane.  If  I 
am  ta'en  prisoner,  the  town^fficerv 
loaun  takeme  fiue  my ain  house ;  but^ 
neverthebss,  I  trust  the  visibility  of 
my  innocence  will  be  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff  to  the  een  of  the  fifteen  T* 

^What  then,  Mansie,  will  we  do 
with  poor  Magneesy  7  Oive  us  your 
advi<se  in  need." 

"  Let  us  carry  him  down  to  my  ain 
bed,**  answered  I ;  ^  I  wad  not  oesert 
a  fallow-creature  in  his  dying  hour  \ 
Help  me  down  wi*  him,  and  men  flee 
the  country  as  fbst  as  you  are  able  !'* 

We  immediately  proceeded,  and 
lifted  the  poor  lad,  whae  had  now 
dwammed  away,  i4>on  our  wife^s  hand- 
barrow — Blbter  taking  t^e  feet,  and 
me  the  oxters,  whereby  I  got  my 
waistcoat  a*  japanned  with  bluid  ;  so, 
when  we  got  him  laid  right,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  cany  him  between  us  down 
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the  doBs,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sfcickit  sheep,  and  in  at  the  back  door, 
which  cost  us  some  trouble,  being 
narrow,  and  the  barrow  getting  jam- 
med in ;  but»  at  lang  and  last,  we  got 
him  strieked  out  aboon  the  blankets, 
having  previouslj  ^u>oken  Benjie,  and 
waukeiied  him  out  of  his  morning's 
nap. 

1'  this  being  accomplished,  and 
got  ower.  Blister  decamped,  leaving 
me  my  lieving  lane,  excepting  Benjie, 
wha  was  next  to  naebodj,  in  the  house 
with  the  deeing  man.  Whatafirightfu* 
&ce  he  had,  all  smeared  over  with 
bliiid  and  pouther — and  I  really  ja- 
loosed,  that  if  he  deed  in  that  room, 
it  wad  be  haunted  for  ever  xnair,  he 
being  in  a  manner  a  murdered  man,  so 
that,  even  should  I  be  acquitted  of 
art  and  pairt,  his  ghaist  might  still 
come  to  bother  us,  making  our  house 
a  hell  upon  yearth,  and  frighting  us 
ont  of  our  seven  senses.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  my  dreadful  suhneeses,  when 
all  was  still,  so  that  you  might  kave 
heard  a  pin  fall,  a  knock,  knock, 
knock,  cam  to  the  door,  on  which, 
Coming  to  my  senses,  I  oreaded  first 
that  it  was  the  death-chap,  and  syne 
that  the  affiiir  had  gotten  wind,  and 
that  it  was  the  beagles  come  in  search 
of  me  ;  so  I  kissed  little  Benji^  wha 
was  sitting  on  his  creepie,  blubbering 
and  greeting  for  his  parritch,  while 
a  tear  stood  in  my  ain  ee,  as  I  gaed 
forrit  to  lift  the  sneck,  to  let  the  offi- 
cers, as  I  thocht,  hanie  our  house,  by 
carrying  aff  me,  its  master ;  but  it  was, 
thank  heevan,  only  Tammy  Bodkin, 
coming  in  whistling  to  his  wark,  with 
some  measuring-papers  hinging  round 
his  neck. 

*^  Ah,  Tanmiy,''  said  I  to  him,  my 
heart  warming  at  a  kent  face,  and 
making  the  laddie,  although  my 
bonnden  servant  by  a  regular  inden- 
ture of  five  years,  a  friend  in  my  nMl, 
**  come  in,  my  man.  I  fear  yell  hae 
to  take  charge  of  the  business,  for  some 
time  to  come ;  mind  what  I  tolled  ye 
about  the  shaping  and  the  cutting, 
and  no  making  the  guse  ower  warm. 
as  I  doubt  I  am  about  to  be  harled 
awa  to  the  Tolbooth.'' 

Tammy's  heart  laup  to  his  mouth. 
**  Ay,  mabter,"  he  said, "  vere  joking," 
What  should  ye  have  done  that  ye 
ihould  be  ta'en  to  sic  an  ill  place  ?" 

**  Ay,  Tammy,  lad,"  answered  1. 
*  it  is  but  ower  true."—"  Weel,  weel,'^ 
quo'  Tammy — I  really  thought  it  a 


great  deal  of  the  laddie — ^"  wecl,  weel, 
uiev  canna  prevent  me  comiuK  to  sew 
beside  ye  ;  and,  if  I  can  take  the  mea- 
sure of  customers  without,  ye  can  cut 
the  claith  within.  But  what  is't  for, 
maisterl" 

«Oome  in  here,"  said  I  to  him, 
^  and  believe  you  ain  een,  Tammy, 
my  man." 

<'  Losh  me  !"  cried  the  puir  laddie, 
g^owring  at  the  bluidy  hict  of  the 
man  in  the  bed.  **  Ay — ay — ay  ! 
maister ;  save  us,  m^ter  ;  ay — ay — 
ay — ^you  have  na  clowred  Ins  ham- 
pan  wi'  the  goose  ?  Ay,  maister,  mais- 
ter !  whaten  an  unyearthlv  ^t^^ !  * 
I  doubt  thev'll  hang  us  a  ;  you  for 
doing*t — and  me  on  suspicion — and 
Benjie  as  art  and  part,  puir  thing. 
But  I'll  rin  for  a  doctor.  Will  1, 
mabterf 

The  thocht  had  never  struck  me  be- 
fore, being  in  a  sort  of  a  manner  dung 
stupid  :  but  catching  up  the  word,  I 
said  wi^  all  my  pith  and  birri  ^  Bin. 
r^Tammy,  lin  for  life  and  death  !* 
ButTammv  bolted  like  a  nine-year- 
auld,  never  looking  behint  his  tail : 
so,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  he  re- 
turned, hauling  alang  auld  Doctor 
Gripes,  wham  he  had  waukenod  out 
o'  his  bed,  by  the  lug  and  horn,  at 
the  very  time  I  was  trying  to  quiet 
young  Benjie,  wha  waa  following  me 
up  and  down  the  house,  as  I  was  par 
cms  to  and  fro  in  distiaotion,  giming 
and  whinging  for  his  breakfiEUBt. 

'*  Bad  business,  bad  business ;  bless 
us^  what  is  this  T  said  the  auld  Doo- 
t(Mr,  stariap^  at  Magneesy's  bluidyface 
throuj^  hu  silver  spectacles — ^^  What's 
the  matter  ?" 

The  puir  patient  knew  at  ance  his 
maister  s  tongue,  and^  lifting  up  ane 
of  his  eye^  the  other  bang  stiff  and 
barkened  down,  said  in  a  m^ncholy 
voice,  "Ay,  master,  do  ye  think  I'll 
get  better  ?" 

Doctor  Qripes,  auld  mitn  as  he  was, 
started  back  as  if  he  had  been  a  Frendk 
dancing-master,  or  had  stramplt  on  a 
hot  bar  of  iron.  ^'Tom,  Tom,  is  this 
youl  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has 
done  this  1"  Then  fueling  his  wrist— 
"  but  your  pulse  is  quit®  good.  Have 
you  fallen,  boy  ?  Where  is  the  blood 
coming  from  T 

"  Some^ereabout  the  hairy  scaup," 
answered  Magneesy,  in  their  o?m  sort 
of  lingo.  '^  I  doubt  some  arter's  cut 
through !" 

The  DoctQr  immediately  bade  him 
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lie  quiet,  and  hush,  as  he  was  getting 
a  needle  and  silken  thread  i^idj  to 
sew  it  up  ;  ordering  me  to  get  a  ba- 
son and  water  ready,  to  wash  the  puir 
lad's  phjsog.  I  did  so  as  hard  as  I 
was  able,  though  I  was  na  sure  aboot 
the  bluid  just ;  auld  Dr  Gripes  watch- 
ing ower  my  Mouther,  wi*  a  lighted 
penny  candle  in  ae  hand,  and  the 
needle  and  thread  in  the  oUier,  to  see 
where  the  bluid  spouted  firae.  But 
we  were  as  daft  as  wise  ;  so  he  bade 
me  tak  my  big  sheers,  and  cut  out  a' 
the  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
as  bare  as  my  loof ;  and  syne  we  wash- 
ed, and  better  washed  ;  so  Magneesy 
got  the  ither  ee  up,  when  the  barken- 
ed bluid  was  loosed,  looking,  though 
as  pale  as  a  clean  shirt,  mair  firighted 
than  hurt ;  until  it  became  as  plain 
as  pease  to  us  all,  first  to  the  Doctor 
syne  to  me,  and  svne  to  Tammy  Bod- 
kin, and  last  of  a  to  Magneesy  him- 
sell,  that  his  skin  was  na  sa  much  as 
peeled  ;  so  we  helped  him  out  of  the 
oed,  and  blithe  was  I  to  see  the  lad 
standing  on  the  floor,  without  a  baud, 
on  his  ain  feet. 

I  did  my  best  to  clean  his  neckcloth 
and  sark-neck  of  the  bluid,  making 
him  look  as  dacentish  as  possible,  con- 
sidering circumstances;  and  lending 
him,  as  the  Scripture  commands,  my 
tartan  maud  to  hide  the  infirmity  of 
his  bluid Y  breeks  and  waistcoat; 
hame  gaea  he  and  his  maister  thegi- 
ther,  me  standing  at  our  closs  mouth, 
wishing  them  %  guid  mominff,  ana 
blithe  to  see  their  backs.    Indeed,  a 


condemned  thief  with  the  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  the  white  cowl  tied  ower 
hiseen,  to  say  naething  of  his  hands 
jerked  thegither  behind  his  back,  and 
on  the  nick  of  being  thrown  ower, 
oouldna  have  been  mair  thankfu  for  a 
reprieve  than  I  was,  at  that  same 
blessed  moment.  It  was  like  Adam 
seeing  the  deil*s  rear  marching  out  o' 
Paradise,  if  ane  may  be  allowed  to 
think  sic  a  thing. 

The  haill  business,  tag,  rag,  and 
bob-tail,  soon,  however,  spunkit  out^ 
and  was  the  town  talk  for  mair  than 
ae  day.    But  ye'll  hear. 

At  the  first  I  pitied  the  puir  lads, 
that  I  thocht  had  fled  for  ever  and 
aye  from  their  native  country,  to  Ben- 
gal, Seringapatam,  Botany  Bay,  or  Ja- 
maica ;  leaving  behint  tiiem  sdl  their 
friends  and  auld  Scotland,  as  they 
might  never  hear  o'  the  gudenesa  of 
Providence  in  their  behalf.  But — 
wait  a  wee. 

Wad  ye  believe  it  7  As  sure*s  death, 
the  haill  was  but  a  wicked  trick  played 
by  that  mischievous  loon  Blister  and 
his  cronies,  upon  ane  that  was  a  sim- 
ple and  saft-headed  callant  Deil  a 
haet  was  in  the  ae  pistol  but  a  pluff 
o'  pouther ;  and.  in  the  ither,  a  car- 
tridge paper  fu  o'  bull's  blood  vras 
rammed  down  upon  the  charge,  the 
which,  hitting  Magneesy  on  the  ee- 
bree,  had  caused  a  business,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  putten  him  out  o'  life,  aiid 
nearly  pat  me  (though  ane  of  the  vo- 
lunteers) out  of  my  seven  senses. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  * 


When  four  young  maidens,  all 
beautiM  as  angels,  come  floating  in, 
wreathed  arm  m  arm,  beneath  the 
high-arched  door  of  a  drawing-room, 
where  you  are  sitting  on  an  Ottoman 
in  romantic  reverie,  how  starts  the 
dreamer  to  his  feet  at  the  instanta- 
neous Apparition  !  The  effect,  at  first, 
is  as  of  a  single  overpowering  counte- 
nance— a  combination  of  the  four  into 
one— the  magic  of  a  mysterious  Mo- 
nad. Eves,  noses,  cheeks,  lips  breathe 
love  and  delight,  smiles  and  kisses — 


even  as  if  the  garland  were  but  one 
flower,  the  galaxy  but  one  star.  It  is 
but  one  fair  cloud  illuminated  by  ^e 
sunlight — a  holy  glee  of  four  voices, 
but  one  harmony !  Christopher  Ncnrth 
supports  himsetf  on  his  crutch,  and 
bends  down  before  the  undistinguish- 
able  glory.  His  senses,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  reason  are  bewildered — all  is 
bright  dazzling  confusion  before  the 
old  man's  eyes — and  you  may  count 
the  very  beatings  of  his  heart.  As  the 
divine  rustling  of  silks  and  satins  ap- 


*  1.  Llterarv  Soavenir ;  or,  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance.  Edited  by  Alaric  A. 
Watts.  London.  Hurst,  Bobinson,  and  Co.  1826. — 2.  The  Amulet ;  or,  Chria- 
tian  and  Literary  Bemembrancer.  London.  William  Baynes  and  Son.  1826. — 8. 
Forget  me  Not,  a  ChristmaB  and  New  Year's  Present  for  1826.  London.  R.  Acker* 
mann.  1826.— 4.  Friendship's  Offering ;  or,  a  Literary  Album.  Edited  by  Thomas 
K.  Hervey.    London.    Lapton  Relfe,  18,  ComhiU.    1826. 
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proAcheSy  he  coUdoti  his  wandering 
thou^ts,  and  gaping  with  incipient 
discnminationy  he  chuckles  to  ob- 
serre  that  they  are  not  angelfl-— not 
goddesses,  but  four  young  Sesh-and- 
blood  misses,  each  in  her  way  prettier 
than  her  pretty  mamina^  a  Forget- 
me-Not,  a  Friendship's  Offering,  a  Li- 
teraiy  Souyenir,  a  Christian  Semem- 
hranoer. 

Now,  we  know  not  how  we  could 
betttf  haye  expressed  our  satisfaction 
on  beholding  the  entr^  into  our  Sano- 
torn  Sanctorum  of  these  Four  Bloom- 
ing Perennials.  They  are  all  jewels 
--delights — ^perfect  loves.  How  hap- 
py can  we  be  with  either — ^not  were 
^  other  dear  charmer  away — but 
were  they  merely  lying  asleep  for  a 
season  on  our  capacious  table  !  Sweet 
creatures  I  we  are  in  lore  with  you  all, 
near  periiaps  would  it  be  gallant  to  de- 
clare a  preferenca  Each  becomes  Sul- 
tana in  her  turn — according  to  the 
moTements  of  tiiat  niost  capricious  of 
all  passions — custom  cannot  stale  your 
infinite  variety — and  we  swear  to  be 
&idifiil  to  you  during  the  period  of 
our  natural  livei^  in  all  the  innocent 
affection  of  Platonic  polygamy. 

There  was  a  clever  paper  in  our  last 
Kumber  upon  Metaphors,  showing, 
that  broken  Metaphors  (like  other 
bankrupts)  always  make  the  best  fi- 
gure. We  are  availing  ours^vee  of 
that  excellent  doctrine,  and  extending 
its  principle  to  composkion  in  general. 
We  have  spoken  first  of  angels,  we 
think — then  of  pretty  girls — and  now, 
still  meaning  the  same  thing,  we  use 
the  common  word,  volumes — volimies 
—twelve  shillings,  half  bound  or  in 
boards^-embellished  with  engravings 
from  pictures  by  the  first  masters,  and 
the  letter-press  furnished  by  forty  of 
&e  best  poets  of  the  age. 

Kow  what  is  there  to  hinder  a  fero- 
cious, shaggy-eye-browed  Aristarchus 
of  an  editor  or  contributor  to  frighten 
off  with  a  single  frown  all  these  four 
Tiigin  volumes  ?  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  contents  are  extremely  tri- 
fiifig— not  to  be  weighed  for  a  singly 
moinent  against  the  article  Steam 
Engine  in  any  Bncyclopaedia,  or  the 
8tot*8  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the 
state  of  mankind — ^nay ,  even  of  Europe, 
witt  be  widely,  deeply,  or  pemuknently 
affected  by  the  publication  of  these 
umnal  periodicals.  In  half  a  century 
they  may  even   be  generally  forgot- 

VoL.  XIX. 


ten — but  who  cares,  if  they  are  all 
perused  or  looked  at  with  pleasure 
now  ?  Of  all  prospects,  that  of  the 
future  is  surely  the  most  uninter- 
esting. The  present  for  our  mone^, 
and  the  more  it  is  embellished  the  bet- 
ter, for  it  richly  deserves  cuts.  None 
but  ninnies  look  intofuturity,and  what 
thanks  will  they  get  for  their  pains  1 
Why  not  acreaturebom  ten  years  hence 
will  ever  so  much  as  condescend  to 
know  that  they  ever  existed.  Should 
it  so  happen  that  some  one  of  the 
Paulo-post-futurum  gentry  should  lay 
his  hand  on  an  author  who  ap- 
pealed to  posterity,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  he  mil  break  out  into 
a  horselaugh,  and  ask  if  the  idiot 
could  have  believed  in  his  heart  that 
children  were  wiser  than  their  fa- 
thers ?  Show  us  an  instance  of  any  re- 
spectable ffentlemaxL  passing  muster 
as  a  blocknead  all  his  own  lifetime, 
and  imposing  on  posterity  as  a  first- 
rate  fellow. — ^No,  it  won't  do. — Once  a 
dunce,  always  a  dunce*  K  a  literary 
man,  a  genius,  cannot  hold  up  his 
head  above  water,  but  suffers  it  to  be 
kept  under  for  the  short  space  of  twen- 
ty minutes,  not  all  the  Humane  Socie- 
ties on  earth  will  resuscitate  him.  We 
shall  suppose  that  he  has  been  found 
drowned,  and  he  must  be  buried  under 
a  plain  slab.  But  get  a  name — a  title 
from  vour  contemporaries,  however 
small,  be  it  even  that  of  Count  Tims, 
and  you  are  immortal. — ^Tims  will  be 
triumphant  over  Time.  Saturn  will 
in  vain  try  to  devour  him — ^long  after 
he  has  made  no  bones  of  Wordsworth, 
and  all  those  other  wiseacres  who  put 
their  trust  in  posterity. 

Where  were  we  ?  lict  us  see.  Ay, 
the  Literary  Souvenir ;  or,  Cabinet  of 
Poetiy  and  Romance,  edited  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts.     Six  thousand  copies,  he  , 

,  tells  us,  of  last  year's  volume  have  been 
sold,  and  we  can  easily  believe  it.  Our  ^ 
own  article  upon  it  could  not  do  less 
than  introduce  it  hjito  a  thousand  bou- 
doirs.   This  year  there  is  no  falling 

,  off ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tree  has  come 
to  ite  full  bearing,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
brighter,  hue  and  richer  flavour.  That 
palate  would  be  indeed  fastidious  tha^ 
could  not  relish  such  a  dessert.  It  is  a 
failing  of  ours  to  get  drowsy  after  din- 
ner, especially  in  &e  heat  of  a  Christ- 
mas fire ;  but  with  this  awakening 
volume  spread  fan-like  before  our 
eyes,  they  retain  all  their  usual  lustre 
tnrougbouk  the  evening.    What  delici- 
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0U8  engnTings  !  Ooly  look  at  Ths  Lo- 
VBBfl*  QuARRBL  1  HeaveDB  and  earth, 
quarrel  with  such  a  bright,  breathing, 
and  beautiful  bosom  !  Where  may 
jxm  seek  for  calm  beneath  the  skies, 
if  it  sleep  not  betwetti  these  tranquil 
billows  ?  There  is  the  luxury  of  lore, 
hallowed  by  its  innocence ! — a  taUe 
spread  in  Paradise,  to  be  deserted  for 
the  fure  of  the  common  earth  ! — Or  lo  I 
the  ^  Forsaken*'  smiles  faintly  at  her 
own  credulity,  and  the  eTi4>oration  of 
her  lover's  sigh  !  The  dream  is  gone, 
and  the  langu<nr  of  its  delight  hangs 
all  over  the  maiden's  faoe  and  frame. 
But  sordy  mistaken  indeed  art  thou, 
0  &ir  L.  K  L.,  in  murmuring  for 
sudi  a  Juliet,  such  a  strain  as, 

"  Forget  me— I  would  not  have  thee 

know 
Of  the  youth  and  bloom  thy  ftlaeness  laid 

low; 
That  the  green  grass  grows,  Uie  cypresses 

wave, 
And  the  death-stone  lies  on  thy  once 

love's  grave !" 

Never  was  there  a  more  needless 
waste  of  sympathetic  sorrow  ;  for  with- 
in three  months  after  she  sat  to  Mr 
Newton  for  her  picture,  did  she.  the 
^Forsaken,"  ^ope  to  Gretna-dreen 
with  a  particular  mMid  of  O'Doherty's, 
and  beiore  tiie  year  had  expired,  was 
she  safely  ddivered  of  twins.  Noto- 
rious facts  like  these  rob  fiction  of  half 
its  pathos  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  shed 
tears  over  youth  and  beauty  brought 
to  bed  under  such  circumstances. 
Should  L.  E.  L.  introdu^  into  a  fu- 
ture Souvenir  the  ^  Forsaken"  as  a 
widow^  let  her  remember  that  weeds 
are  mere  annuals,  and  entitle  her  epi- 
thalamium  (or,  as  that  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  the  late  Dr  Pine,  would 
have  said,  epicedium)  ^'  A  Year  and  a 
Day." 

The  "  Kiss,"  drawn  by  J.  M.  Wright, 
after  Retch,  (see  his  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Faust,)  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  charming — fond  and  impassion- 
ed, but  perfecUy  chaste  and  pure,  and 
not  to  be  gazed  on,  without  deHght, 
by  man  of  woman  bom.  While  llady 
liouisa  Jane  Russell,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
from  the  statue  of  Ohantry  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  calms  the  spirit  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent image<^-that  of  childish  delight 
and  love— as  the  fair  creation  stands, 
unadorned  and  innocent  as  an  infant, 
and  presses  with  both  gentle  hands  a 
dove  to  her  sinless  bosom. 


But  we  must  turn  to  the  poetiy. 
And  here  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  witb  one  of  the  veiy 
best  compositions  in  the  volume,  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor : — 

TBI  poet's  dkv. 
A  Sketch  on  tht  Spot. 


Thai,  in  this  calm  retreat^  lo  richly  firmnghl 
With  mental  light,  and  huniiy  of  tfaooght, 
HltUSlftaaltoii. 


Tie  the  *'  leafy  month  of  June,** 

And  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

In  the  east  her  cresset  rearing. 

Tells  that  summer's  eve  is  wearing ; — 

But  the  sun  is  lingering  sidll 

0*er  the  old  accustom'd  hill^ 

And  condenses  all  his  rays 

In  one  broad,  attemper*d  blaze> — 

Twilight's  shadowsdeepening'ronndhim, 

like  a  king  whmi  foes  surround  Mm, 

Gathering,  since  he  scorns  to  fly. 

Life's  last  e&eigies  to  die ! 


See  !  the  parting  god  of  day 
Leaves  a  trail  upon  his  way, — 
Like  the  memory  of  the  dead 
When  the  sainted  soul  is  fled, — 
And  it  chequers  all  the  skies 
With  its  bright  innumerons  dyes. 
Waves  of  clouds,  all  rich  and  glowing. 
Bach  into  the  other  flowing. 
Pierced  by  many  a  crimson  streak, 
Like  the  blush  on  Beauty's  chedc ; 
Here  and  there  dark  purple  tinges 
Peering  through  their  saffron  fringes, 
(Amethysts  of  price  untold. 
Set  in  shrines  of  virgin  gold,) 
And,  anon,  a  dewy  star, 
Twinkling  from  blue  depths  afar. 
Bright  as  Woman's  teaifbl  eve 
When  she  weeps,  she  scarce  Knows  why. 
Not  a  sound  disturbs  the  hush. 
Save  the  mountain-torrent's  gosh,  ' 
As  it  struggles,  with  a  bound, 
From  the  depth  of  shades  profound ; 
Now  through  tangled  bmsh-wood  straj- 

iDg> 
Now  o'er  velvet  moss  delaying, 

Lapsing  now  in  parted  streams. 

Like  a  yoathful  poet's  dreams. 

And,  anon,  their  haven  won. 

Gently  gliding  into  one  1 

€k)oling  breezes  bathe  the  brow 

With  delicious  fragrance  now ; 

Incense  sweet  from  many  a  bower  ; 

Odours  from  each  closing  flower ; 

Swell  upon  the  rising  gue. 

On  the  charmed  sense  prevail. 

Till  the  palae  forgets  to  move. 

And  the  soul  is  drunk  with  love  !" 


im.] 
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Wbeie  JOB  iweti  ckmatk  fliBgt, 
fkr  ukd  wide»  ita  ftarrj  rlngB ; 
Where  the  gneefal  jasmine's  braid, 
Mikes  a  green,  egraao5iking  akade. 
And  their  ahoota  united  rove 
O'er  the  treUiced  roof  above,— 
Deep  embowar*d  from  mortal  ken, 
Thread  we  noir  a  Poof  a  Den  t 


Bright  eoaftnion  reveU  there, 
He'er  had  ilie  a  realm  more  fidr ; 
'Tb  a  wUdenieas  of  mind, 
Kedolent  of  tastes  refined. 
Temes  of  wild  romantic  lore, 
CoITd  from  Fancy's  brightest  store, — 
<Gukets  ftdl  of  gems  soDlime, 
IVom  the  silent  depths  of  Time,) 
Poets,  whose  conceptions  high 
Are  sparks  of  immortalitj ; 
Sages,  Wisdom^s  self  hath  crown'd, 
FMple  all  thd  walla  around ; 
Orbenaith  the  *wihWd  eye, 
la  "admired  disorder"  lie 
lagoti  rich  of  Fancy*s  ore, 
Soiiier^d  o'er  the  crowded  floor. 


Mystic  scraps  are  strewn  around, 
Uke  the  oracles  profound 
Of  the  Delphic  prophetess; 
And— as  difficult  to  guess  I — 
China  vases,  filled  with  flowers^ 
Fraih  from  evening's  dewy  bowers ; 
Lofve-gifta  from  his  lady  &ir. 
Knots  of  ribbon,  locks  of  hair ; 
Sprigs  of  myrtle,  sent  to  keep 
Memoiy  from  too  sound  a  sloep ; 
Tioleti^  Uoe  as  are  the  eyes 
That  awake  his  softest  sighs. 
And  reward  his  love-sick  lavs 
With  their  smiles  of  more  than  praise ; 
fipeUs  of  sweetneas,  gather *d  'round. 
Make  those  precincts  haUow*d  ground ! 


Here  a  broken,  strmgless  lute; 
There  a  masker's  anUc  suit ; 
Feadag  foils ;  a  Moorish  brand ; 
Tokens  straiwe  frt>m  many  a  land ; 
Memorv's  li^ts  to  manv  a  scene 
Where  his  roving  steps  have  been ; 
Oaaeon  rich,  from  mu^ty  Bome ; 
huni  wreathes  from  v  irgil's  tomb ; 
Golden  fruit  frt>m  Scio's  vine ; 
Views  along  the  winding  Rhine ; 
Wither'd  ahrubs  from  Castaly, 
Spread  below,  or  ranged  on  high. 
Mingle  there  pronuscuously  I 
And  many  a  udr  and  sunny  face. 
Many  a  sculptured  shape  of  grace, 
flaeh  aa  Quido's  pencil  warm'd. 
And  Canova's  chisel  form'd — 
Brows  by  deathless  genius  crown'd, — 
Breathe  their  inspiration  'round ; 
like  the  smile  of  primal  Light, 
Making  even  Chaoa  bright. 


By  the  open  lattice  sittings 
Fever'd  streams  <^  beauty  flitting 
O'er  his  heart>  and  o'er  Ids  brain. 
In  one  bright,  unbroken  chain ; 
Drinking  deep  through  every  sense. 
Draughts  of  pleasure,  too  intense, — 
Mark  the  poet's  glisteninf^  eye 
Wandering  now  o*er  earth  and  sky ! 

*Tis  a  blissful  hour  to  him,— 
Slave  of  feeling— child  of  whim  !— 
Builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme, — 
Bard,—- musician, — ^painter, — mime ; 
Ever  sway'd  by  impulse  strong. 
Each  by  turns,  and  nothing  long; 
Fickle  as  the  changing  rays 
Bound  the  sun's  descending  blaze ; 
Still  in  search  of  idle  toys ; 
Pining  after  fkncied  joys ; 
All  that  charm'd  his  heart  or  eye. 
Sought — possess'd— and  then  thrown  by ! 
Doom*d  on  shadows  thus  to  brood, 
Whilst  lifb's  more  substantial  good. 
All  that  wiser  bosoms  prize, 
F^es  like  day  ftrom  yonder  skies ! 

There  is  much  fitncy  of  thooffhi  and 
elegance  of  expression  in  the  ^Ode  to 
a  Steam-Boat,*^  by  T.  Doubleday,  Esq. 

Ona  TO  ▲  STEAM-BOAT. 

On  such  an  eve,  perchance;  as  this. 
When  not  a  zephyr  skims  the  deep, 
And  sea-birds  rest  upon  the  abyss, 
Scarce  by  its  heaving  rocked  to  sleep, — 
On  such  an  eve  as  this,  perchance. 
Might  Scylla  eye  the  blue  expanse. 

The  languid  ocean  scarce  at  all 
Ajnongst  the  sparkling  pebbles  hissing— 
The  lucid  wavelets,  as  tney  flUl, 
The  sunny  beach  in  whispers  kissing. 
Leave  not  a  furrow — as  they  say 
Oft  haps,  when  pleasure  ebbs  away. 

Full  many  a  broad  but  delicate  tint 
Is  spread  upon  the  liquid  plain ; 
Hues  rich  as  aught  from  fani^s  mint, 
Enamell'd  meads,  or  golden  grain ; — 
Flowers  submarine,  or  purple  heath. 
Are  mirrored  from  the  world  beneaUu 

One  tii^  star-beam,  fiiintly  trembling. 
Gems  the  still  waters'  tranquil  breast ; 
Mark  the  dim  sparklet,  so  resembling 
Ita  parent  in  the  shadowing  east; — 
It  seems — so  pure,  so  bright  the  trace-^ 
As  sea  and  sky  had  chai^d  their  place. 

Hush'd  is  the  loud  tongue  of  the  deep ;-« 
Ton  glittering  sail,  fiur  o'er  the  tide. 
Amid  its  course  appears  to  Aeep ; 
We  watch,  but  only  know  it  glide 
Still  on,  by  a  bright  track  afiu-, 
Like  genius,  or  a  falling  star ! 
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Ob  !  ftuch  an  ere  in  sorrow's  balm, 
Yon  lake  tbe  poet's  Hippocrene : 
And  wbo  would  raffle  sucb  a  calm, 
Or  cast  a  cload  o'er  sucb  a  scene ! 
'Tis  done ! — and  nature  weeps  tberekt, 
Tbou  boisterous  progeny  of  Watt ! 

Wast  tbou  a  grampus,  nay  a  wbale. 
Or  ork  one  sees  in  Ariosto  : 
Went'st  thou  by  rudder,  oar,  or  sail. 
Still  would'st  tbou  not  so  outrage  gusto  ! 
But  when  did  gusto  ever  dream 
Of  seeing  ships  propelled  by  steam  ? 

Now  blazing  like  a  dozen  comets. 
And  rushing  as  if  nought  could  bind  thee, 
The  while  thy  strange  internal  vomits 
A  sooty  train  of  smoke  behind  thee ; 
Tearing  along  the  azure  vast. 
With  a  great  chimney  for  a  mast ! 

Satan,  when  scheming  to  betray  us. 
He  left  of  old  his  dark  dominions, 
And  wing'd  hismurky  way  through  Chaos, 
And  waved  o*er  Paradise  his  pinions ; 
Whilst  Death  and  Sin  came  at  his  back. 
Would  leave,  methlnk^,  just  such  a  track. 

Was  there  no  quirk,— one   can't   tell 

how, — 
No  stiff-necked  flaw — ^no  qniddit  latent. 
Thou  worst  of  all  sea-monsters  thou  ! 
That  might  have  undermined  thy  pa- 
tent. 
Or  kept  it  in  the  inventor's  desk — 
Fell  bane  of  all  that's  picturesque  \ 

Should  Neptune  in  his  turn  invade  thee. 
And  at  a  pinch  old  Vulcan  fail  thee. 
The  sooty  mechanist  who  made  thee 
May  hold  it  duty  to  bewail  thee : — 
But  I  shall  bring  a  garland  votive. 
Thou  execrable  locomotive ! 

He  must  be  long-tongued,  with  a  wit- 
ness. 
Whoe'er  shall  prove,  to  my  poor  notion. 
It  sorts  with  universal  fitness 
To  make  yon  clear,  pellucid  ocean. 
That  holds  not  one  polluted  drop, 
Bear  on  it«  breast  a  olacksmith'sshop. 

Philosophers  may  talk  of  science, 
And  mechanicians  of  utility; 
In  such  I  have  but  faint  reliance : 
To  admire  thee  passeth  my  ability ; 


My  taste  is  left  at  double  distance. 
At  the  first  HOrqiuike  of  thy  pistons. 

It  may  be  orthodox  and  wise. 
And  catholic,  and  transoend^tal. 
To  the  useful  still  to  sacrifice. 
Without  a  sigh,  the  ornamental : 
But  be  it  granted  me,  at  least. 
That  I  may  never  be  the  priest ! 

Magazines,  newspapers,  reviews, 
have  teemed,  do  teem,  and  will  teem, 
with  extracts  from  Mr  Watts^s  lite- 
rary Souvenir.  We  have  given  these 
two  poems,  both  for  their  own  great 
merit,  and  because  we  have  nowhere 
seen  them  quoted.  We  should  sup- 
pose there  are  not  fewer  than  eighty 
articles  in  the  volume,  in  prose  and 
verse— not  many  of  them  below  medi- 
ocrity— most  of  them  extremely  good, 
and  a  few  of  first-rate  excellence.  l%e 
volume  is  indeed  everything  that  it 
ouffht  to  be  in  composition  and  in  em- 
bellishment.* 

The  ''Amulet,  or  Christian  and  lite- 
raiT  Remembrancer,'*  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  characterfrom  tbe  others, hav- 
ing more  of  a  religious  spirit.  The 
editor  explains  his  views  very  judici- 
ously in  a  well-written  preface : — 


tt 


It  has  appeared  to  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume,  that  a  work  which 
should  blend  religious  instraction  with  li- 
terary amusement  was  still  a  deneteratiflji, 
— ^for  the  influence  of  Beligion  is  alwavs 
most  powerful  when  she  is  made  to  de- 
light those  whom  it  is  her  office  to  teach; 
and  many,  who  would  perhaps  shun  her 
in  the  severer  garb  in  which  she  some- 
times appears,  may  be  won  to  her  side 
by  the  attractions  of  a  more  tasteftd  at- 
tire. The  work,  however,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  religious  publication  only  so 
fax  as  that  every  article  tends  to  impress 
some  moral  lesson.  It  depends  for  its 
success  equally  on  its  literary  merits. 
The  nature  of  the  contributions;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  embellishments,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  render  the  volume  worthy 
of  the  advanced  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts. 

"  It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  in- 
dividuals of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions are  among  the  contributors.    This 


*  But  who  wrote  the  story  to  accompany  Newton's  Lovers*  Quarrel!  The 
Monthly  Review  is  mad,  or  raUier  idiotic  upon  it — lauding  it  to  the  skies  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  a  Tale  written  by  some  Great  Unknown.  Now  we  pledge  our  cri- 
tical character  on  tbe  truth  of  the  following  sentence : — "  It  is  a  piece  of  vile  cock- 
ney elang,  sufficient  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse."— C.  N. 
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will  be  tocepted  as  a  pledge,  that  all  en- 
timce  on  the  debateable  g^ond  of  theo- 
logyhas  been  carefully  avoided.  Nothing, 
it  is  believed,  will  oocor,  either  to  dis- 
torb  the  opinionB,  or  to  shock  the  pr^n- 
dioes  of  any  Christian :  the  editor,  there- 
fore, indulges  a  sanguine  hope  that  the 
Tolome  will  prove  generally  acceptable." 


It  is  long  since  we  have  read  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  follow- 
ing poem  by  Mrs  Hemans.  The  en* 
gxavmg  by  Charles  Heath,  from  a 
drawing  of  Westall's,  (a  beautiful 
work  of  art,)  and  the  poem,  ddight- 
fully  illustrate  each  other  : — 


THE  HSB&tW  MOTHBB. 

The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  First-born,  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
Unto  the  Temple-service.  •  By  the  hand 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while. 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  reioiced  to  think 
That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  Qod. 

So  passed  they  on. 
O'er  Judah*s  hills ;  and  wheresoever  the  leaves 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon. 
Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive-boughs. 
With  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 
Tet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weighed  their  dark  fhnge  down,  to  sit  and  watch 
The  crimson  deepening  o*er  his  cheek's  repose. 
As  at  a  red  flower*s  heart ;  and  where  a  fount 
Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  midst  palmy  shades, 
Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild. 
There  too  she  linger'd,  from  the  diamond  wave 
Drawing  clear  water  for  his  rosy  lips. 
And  softly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 
To  bathe  his  brow. 

At  last  the  Fane  was  reach'd. 
The  earth^s  One  Sanctuary ;  and  rapture  hush'd 
Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep*d 
In  light  like  floating  gold. — But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  fiurewell  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and,  half  in  fear. 
Turned  from  the  white-rob^d  priest,  and  round  her  arm 
Clung  e'en  as  ivy  clings ;  the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  swell'd  high ;  and  o*er  her  child 
Bending,  her  soul  braJ^e  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song — "  Alas  !**  she  cried, 

"  Alas,  my  boy !  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me. 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes. 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me. 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ^ 


How  the  lone  paths  retrace,  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late  along  the  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride, 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying, 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair. 

Beholding  thee  so  fiur  ! 
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Axk\  oh !  ih«  home  whence  thy  bright  fndie  hath  parted  ! 
Will  ii  not  leem  aa  if  the  sonny  day 

Tbzn'd  from  its  door  away. 
While,  through  its  chambers  wandering  weai7>hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  yoice,  whicii  past  me  stiU, 

Went  like  a  singing  rill ! 

Under  the  palm-trees,  thon  no  more  shalt  meet  me. 
When  from  the  fonnt  at  erening  I  return. 

With  the  fall  water-urn  1 
Kor  will  thy  sleep^s  low,  dove-like  murmurs  greet  me. 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake. 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  thou, — ^will  slnmber^  dewy  doad  fidl  round  thee 
Without  thy  mother's  hand'to  smooth  thy  bed? 

Wilt  thou  not  yainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darknesa  as  a  Tcil  hath  wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck ;  and  lift  up,  fax  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  t 

What  have  I  said«  my  child ) — ^will  Ha  not  hear  thee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  1 

Wul  Hi  not  spiard  thv  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o*er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  J(^  1 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft  my  boy  \ 

I  give  thee  to  thy  Qod  f— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wen-spring  of  de^  gladness  to  my  heart  f 

And  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beantifhl,  myundefiled  I 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child ! 

Therefore,  fiurewell  ! — ^I  go ;  my  soul  may  flUl  me. 
As  the  stag  panteth  for  the  water-brooks. 

Teaming  for  thy  sweet  looks  I 
But  thou,  my  First-born !  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me. 
Thou  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bock  shall  dwell. 

The  Bock  of  8trength->&rewell  !*' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  poena  by  the  sama  distinguished 
writer.    It  has  something  subUme .' — 


THS  TRUMPET. 

The  Trumpet's  voice  hath  roused  the 
land. 

Light  up  the  beacon-pyre ! 
A  hundred  hills  have  seen  the  brand. 

And  waved  the  sign  of  fire! 
A  hundred  banners  to  the  breeze 

Their  ffoigeous  folds  have  cast. 
And,  hark  1  was  that  the  sound  of  seasi 

A  king  to  war  went  past ! 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall, 
The  peasant  by  his  hearth ; 


The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call. 

And  riseth  from  the  earth  ! 
The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son 

Looks  with  a  boding  eye ; — 
Th^  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won* 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  Us  song,  and  bound 

The  falchion  to  his  side ; 
E*en  for  the  marriage  altar  crown*d. 

The  lover  quits  his  bride  1 
And  all  is  haste,  and  diange,  and  fear. 

By  eair&dy  clarion  spread ! 
How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 

The  bhuit  that  wakes  the  dead! 


We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
verses,  entitled  <<  Emblems/'  They  are  written  with  much  feeling,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  even  beautiful : — 
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BMBLEMS. 


By  the  Bev,  Henry  StMing, 

Tksn  ia  »  freshnefli  in  the  air, 

A  brightness  in  the  sky. 
As  If  ft  Mw-born  son  was  there, 

Jut  seraph-throned  on  high ; 
And  birds,  and  flowers^  and  moimtaia- 

streams^ 
Bqeidng  in  his  infimt  beam^ 
Are  glad  as  if  the  Wintei^s  breath, 
Hsd  never  blown  the  blast  of  death. 

Softly  along  the  silent  aea 
Tbs  light-wing'd  breeaes  creep. 

So  bw,  so  calm,  so  tranooilly. 
They  IvU  the  wares  asleep ; 

And,  ok !  as  i^adly  on  the  tide 
Yon  lofty  Teasel  seema  to  ride, 

As  if  the  calmly-heaving  sail 

Had  never  met  a  etemer  gale. 

And  in  a  BmaU,  sweet  covert  nigh, 
Hor  own  vonng  hands  have  made, 

Arosygirl  hath  laughingly 
Her  infioat  brother  laid ; 

And  macb  of  freah  Spring  flowera  his  bed. 

And  over  bim  her  veil  hath  spread, 

inth  looks  aa  if  for  ever  there 

Hk  tem  ahottld  bloom  as  young  and  ($tt. 

And  shall  these  pass  away,  and  be 

A  wreck  of  what  they  were,*— 
Shall  birds,  and  flowers,  and  eaith>  and 


And  yon  prond  ahip,  and  boy  bo  ihir, 
Be  blasted  with  the  tempests  rage. 
Or  worn  with  poyerty  and  age, 
TSl  all  of  life  and  hope  shaU  seem 
A  heart-deceiving,  feverish  dream  I 

Tes  I— and  *tia  but  few  years  we  need. 

With  retrospectiTe  eye. 
In  their  repeated  tale  to  read 

Our  own  home*B  history : 
We  know  their  end — ^to  us,  to  all — 
They  are  but  blossoms,  and  they  Ml ; 
But  yet  young  life,  the  sun,  the  flowers 
Are  sweet  as  they  were  always  ours : 

For  they  are  emblems  to  the  heart 

Of  things  it  cannot  see, — 
Emblems  which  have  their  counterpart 

In  heaven's  eternity  ; 
And  though  their  day  be  short,  or  done 
With  our  lost  hours  and  setting  sun. 
They  are,  within  their  moment's  flight. 
What  tiiere  shall  be  for  ever  bright ! 

Some  of  ihe  prose  tales  are  very  in- 
teresting, especially  the  Vicar's  Maid, 
br  Misa  Mitford,  InfatuatioiL  by  Mrs 
u<^aQd,  and  the  Sailor's  Widow,  by 


L.  A.  H.  This  last  tale  seeaas  to  be 
wriitten  by  no  very  practised  hand, 
and  Uie  parts  ture  not  well  j^oportion- 
ed ;  but  there  are  some  toaohes  in  it 
of  simple  tod  homely  pathos,  that  go 
to  the  heart.  The  embellishments  are 
in  general  excellent.  Next  to  the 
Hel&QW  Mother,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  Dying  Babe  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  l>est.  Nothing  can  be  more 
affecting.  On  the  wholo,  the  Amulet 
is  a  very  pretty,  and  a  very  agreeable, 
and  a  very  instructiYe  little  yolume. 
It  contains,  besides  poetry  and  tales, 
some  serious  essays  of  merit ;  and  in- 
deed its  prevailing  eharaeter  may  be 
said  to  be  sweet  solemnity,  thai  imoe- 
tentatiously  distinguishes  it  from  all 
similar  publications. 

The  "<  Forget-me-Not"  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  in  what  may  be  called  per- 
sonal channs  to  tiie  fiurest  of  its  rivals. 
It  is  indeed  most  beautifiiUy  got  up. 
Oontemplation,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  Child's  Dream,  and  tho  Ooturn 
Door,  are  i^  exquisite.  Many  of  tne 
compositions  in  prose  and  Terse  are 
exoellent-^witness  the  following  ex- 
quisite lines,  by  the  Rey.  G.  Oro^  :^ 


THB  ISULVn  or  ATLAMTtS. 

Oh  thou  Atlantieb  dark  and  deep, 

^on  wiUiemess  of  wavefli, 
Where  aU  the  tribes  of  earth  might  slesfp 

la  their  unevowded  graves ! 

The  sanbeams  on  thy  bosom  wake, 

Yet  nersr  light  thy  gloom ; 
The  tempests  barst,  yet  never  shake 

Thy  depths,  thou  mighty  tomb ! 

Thou  thing  of  mystery,  stem  and  drear. 

Thy  secrets  who  hath  told  1 
The  warrior  and  his  sword  are  there. 

The  merchant  and  his  gold. 

There  lies  their  myriads  in  thy  pall. 
Secure  from  ste^  and  storm ; 

And  he,  the  foaster  on  Hum  all, 
The  oanker*w<HnL 

Tet  on  this  wave  the  mountain's  brow 
Once  glow'd  in  morning  beam ; 

And,  like  an  arrow  firom  tiie  bow. 
Out  sprang  the  stream : 

And  on  its  bank  the  olive  grove. 
And  the  peaah*s  Inxury, 

And  tiie  damask  rose— 4he  nightbird's 
love- 
Perfumed  Uie  sky. 
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Where  art  thoo,  proad  Atlahtis  now? 

VHiere  are  thy  bright  and  brave  Y 
Priest,  people,  warriors*  liring  flow  ? 

Look  on  that  wave  I 

Crime  deepened  on  the  reereant  land, 

Long  gmlty,  long  forgiven ; 
There  power  uprear'd  the  bloody  hand. 

There  scoff  *d  at  Heaven. 

The  word  went  forth — the  word  of  woe — 
The  jadgment-thunders  pealed ; 

The  fiery  earthquake  blazed  below; 
Its  doom  was  sealM. 

Now  on  its  halls  of  ivory 
Lie  giant  weed  and  ocean  slime, 

Blaring  from  man*s  and  angel*s  eye 
The  land  of  crime. 

Mr  Ackermann  was,  we  belieye, 
among  the  first  of  the  booksellers  who 
pabliuied  volumes  of  this  kind  in 
ISngland,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
his  '<  Foiget-me-Not,*'  both  on  that 
account  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
which  are  great  and  manifold. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  ^  Friend- 
ship's Offering,'*  and  its  new  editor, 
Mr  Hervey.  But  first  let  Mr  Her- 
▼ey  speak  for  himself : — 

''  The  present  volume  of  the  '  Yvaaxty 
BHiP*8  OTFEBnra*  \a  presented  to  the 
public,  under  circumstances  which  render 
a  few  observations  necessary.  It  has, 
very  recently,  come  into  its  present  Edi- 
tor's lumds,  with  a  view  to  an  entire 
change  in  its  character  and  plan ;  and, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  that  &ct,  he 
has,  of  course,  found  it  impossible  to 
avail  himself  of  all  those  sources  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  open  to  him. 


next  vear,  for  giving  interest  to  its  psges. 
The  oifficultiesof  his  situation  have,  how- 
ever, been  greatly  relieved,  by  the  kind- 
ness and  promptitude  with  which  assist- 
ance has  been  given  to  him,  in  almost 
every  quarter  in  which  the  limited  time 
permitted  an  application: — and,  whilst 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  present  to 
the  public,  on  the  present  occa8ion,aveiy 
splendid  assemblage  of  names  saA  talent, 
— the  promises  which  he  has  received  of 
continued  and  additional  assistance,  next 
year,  afford  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
have  still  increased  claims  to  popularity. 

"  The  readers  of  the  '  FfimmsHiP^s 
Otnaora,*  will  perceive  that  the  altera- 
tions in  its  plan  consist  in  the  removal 
of  all  those  features  which  marked  it  ss 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  one  season  of 
the  year  than  another ;  and  in  the  dis- 
missal of  its  more  tov-like  attributes,  for 
the  purpose  of  combining,  with  the  in- 
creased heanty  of  its  embelii^ments,  a 
high  literary  character. 

"  Whilst  acknowledging  his  obligations 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  given  him 
the  use  of  their  names  and  talents,the 
Editor  may  escape  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonal vanity,  in  expressing  his  confidence 
that  the  Work  has  attained  the  character 
at  which  it  aimed ;  because  little  merit 
can  be  due  to  him,  for  the  moral  or  lite- 
rary excellence  of  a  miscellany,  which 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtidn  such 
contributions  as  those  which  fill  the  pages 
of  this  volume.** 

Mr  Hervey  has  acquitted  himself 
admirably  in  his  editorial  capacity ; 
and,  like  Mr  Watts,  is  himself  one  of 
his  own  very  best  contributors.  There 
is  much  passion — much  poetry  in  the 
following  fine  stanzas  : — 


TO  THS  PICTUBB  OF  A  DIAD  OIBL  ON  FIB8T  8SBIKQ  IT. 

Tbb  same— and  oh,  how  beautiful  I — the  same 
As  memory  meets  thee  through  the  mist  of  years ! — 
Love's  roses  on  thy  cheek,  and  feeling's  flame 
Lighting  an  eye  unchanged  in  all — but  tears  ! 
Upon  thy  severed  lips  the  very  smile 
Remember*d  well,  the  sunlight  of  my  youth  ; 
But  gone  the  shadow  that  would  steal,  the  while. 
To  mar  its  brightness,  and  to  mock  its  truth  ! — 
Once  more  I  see  thee,  as  I  saw  thee  last. 
The  lost  restored, — the  vision  of  the  past ! 

How  like  to  what  thou  wert — and  art  not  now ! 

Tet  oh,  how  more  resembling  what  thou  art ! 

There  dwells  no  cloud  upon  that  pictured  brow. 

As  sorrow  sits  no  longer  in  thy  heart ; 

Gone  where  its  very  wishes  are  at  rest, 

And  all  its  throbbings  hush'd,  and  achings  heal*d ; — 

I  gaze,  till  half  I  deem  thee  to  my  breast. 

In  thine  immortal  loveliness,  reveal'd. 

And  see  thee,  as  in  some  permitted  dream. 

There  where  thou  art  what  here  thou  dost  but  serm  / 
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I  loved  thee  paaung  well ; — thoa  wert  a  beam 

Of  pleasant  beaatv  on  this  stonny  aea. 

With  joat  80  much  of  mirth  as  might  redeem 

Kannom  the  maaingt  of  his  misery ; 

Tet  ever  penaiye, — ^like  a  thing  from  home ! 

Lovely  and  lonely  as  a  single  star ! 

But  kind  and  tme  to  me,  as  thou  hadst  come 

From  thine  own  element— so  very  tar, 

On]|y  to  be  a  <;yno0are  to  ^es 

Now  sickening  at  the  sunuiine  of  the  skies  ! 

It  were  a  crime  to  weep  ! — ^'tis  none  to  kneel, 
As  now  I  kneel,  before  this  type  of  thee. 
And  worship  her,  who  tanght  my  son!  to  feel 
Such  worship  is  no  vain  idolatry : — 
Thou  wert  my  spirit's  spirit — and  thou  art, 
Though  this  be  all  of  thee  time  hath  not  reft. 
Save  the  old  thoughts  that  hang  about  the  heart. 
Like  withered  leaves  that  many  storms  have  left ; 
I  turn  from  living  lookfr— the  cold,  the  duU, 
To  any  trace  of  tieo— the  lost,  the  beautiful ! 

Brokoi,  and  bow'd  and  wasted  with  regret, 
I  gaze,  and  weep— why  do  I  weep  alone ! 
I  would  not — ^woold  not,  if  I  could — ^forget. 
But  I  am  aihnemembranoe— it  hath  grown 
My  very  being? — Will  she  never  speak  ? 
The  lips  are  parted,  and  the  braided  hair 
Seems  as  it  waved  upon  her  brightening  cheek, 
And  smile,  and  everything — but  breath — are  there ! 
Oh,  for  the  voice  that  I  have  staid  to  hear, 
—Only  in  dreams,— so  many  a  lonely  year ! 

It  win  not  be ;— awav,  bright  cheat,  away !  * 
Cold,  &r  too  cold  to  love  t— thy  look  grows  strange ; 
I  want  the  thomand  thoughts  that  used  to  play 
Like  lights  and  shadowings,  in  cheouerM  change  ; 
That  smile !— I  know  thou  art  not  like  her,  now, — 
Within  her  land — where'er  it  be— of  light, 
Shesmiles  not  while  a  doud  is  on  my  brow : — 
When  will  it  pass  away— this  heavy  night ! 
Oh !  wiU  the  cool  dear  morning  never  come. 
And  light  me  to  her,  in  her  spirit's  home  !  * 

Mr  Montgomery  cannot  write  anything,  however  slight,  that  is  not  pr^;nant 
with  piety.  Oonunon -place  truths  are  so  presented  in  the  following  singular 
Utile  poem,  as  to  strike  the  heart  like  a  knell.    This  is  the  triumph  of  genius. 

Q.  Nature,  whence  sprang  thy  glorious 

frame? 
A.  My  Maker  called  me  and  I  came. 

Q.  Winds,  whence  and  whither  do  ye 
blow? 

A.  Thoumustl)e"  bom  again,*  to  know. 

Q.  Ocean,  what  rules  thy  swell  and  fUl  ? 
A.  The  might  of  him  that  rulethalL 

Q.  Planets,  what  guides  you  in  your 

course? 
A.  Unseen,  unfelt,  unfailing  force. 

Q.  0  life,  what  is  thy  breath  ? 
A.  A  vapour,  vanishing  in  death. 


QVBSTIOirS  AND  ASSWWBB, 

Q.  Flowers,  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 
A.  We  strew  Uiy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

Q.  Stars,  wherefore  do  ye  rise? 
A.  To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Q.  Fair  Moon,  why  dost  thou  wane  ? 
A.  That  I  may  wax  again. 

Q.  0  ran,  what  makes  thy  beams  so 

br^ht? 
A  The  Word  that  said— ''Let  there  be 

light.'* 

Q.  Time,  whither  dost  thou  flee? 
A.  I  travd  to  eternity. 

Q.  Eternity,  what  art  thou,  say? 

A.  I  was,  am,  will  be  ever  more,  Uniay. 

Vol.  XIX. 


Q.  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
A.  Abk  Him  who  rose  agidn  from  me. 

Q.  0  death,  where  ends  thy  strife  ? 
A.  In  everUstmg  life. 
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We  remember  reading,  some  years 
ago,  a  strange,  wild,  dretuny  thing  (we 
forget  its  name),  by  Cheviot  Tichbum 
— a  fictitious  name  we  presume.  We 
are  glad  to  see  him  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  stanzas — 

8TAHZAS  rOB  MUSIC. 

When  the  morning  awakes  in  the  valley. 
And  thedew  in  the  sun-beam  is  bright. 

Then  forth,  with  light  foot,  let  him  sally 
Whose  heart-^Uke  his  footstep— is 
light! 

But  he  whose  wan  spirit  is  ikUing, 
Whose  heart  but  exists  as  a  tomb, — 

Will  roam  when  the  mists  are  prevailing, 
In  the  cloud-woven  veil  of  the  gloom  ! 

For  the  gloom  to  his  spirit  is  meeter. 
To  the  shade  of  his  fortunes  more 
true: — 
And   the  scent  of  night's  flowerets  is 
sweeter, 
— Like  the  last  &ded  hopes  that  he 
knew! 

We  observe  that  Mr  Hervey  has 
advertised  a  new  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse  we  know  not ;  and  as 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  young  man  of 
real  talent,  and  wish  our  readers  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  forming  their 
own  opinion,  we  extract  another  of 
his  compositions — 

THB  BEAD   THUMPBTBR. 

Wakb,  soldier !— wake  ! — thy  war-horse 

waits. 
To  bear  thee  to  the  battle  back  ;— 
Thou  slumberest  at  a  foeman's  gates : — 
Thy  dog  would  break  thy  bivouac; — 
Thy  plume  is  trailing  in  the  dust. 
And  thy  red  faulchion  gathering  rust ! 

Sleep,   soldier  !— sleep  !— thy    warfare 

o'er, — 
Not  thine  own  bugle's  loudest  strain 
Shall  ever  break  thy  slumbers  more. 
With  summons  to  the  battle-plain ; 
A  trumpet-note  more  loud  ana  deep 
Must  rouse  thee  from  that  leaden  sleep ! 


Thou  need'st  not  helm  nor  cuirass  now, 
— Beyond  the  Ortcian  hero's  boasts — 
Thou  wilt  not  quail  thy  naked  brow. 
Nor  shrink  before  a  myriad  host, — 
For  head  and  hed  alike  are  sound, 
A  thousand  arrows  cannot  wound ! 

Thy  mother  is  not  in  thy  dreams, 
With  that  wUd,  widowed  look  she  wore 
The  day — how  long  to  her  it  seems  !— 
She  kiss'd  thee,  at  the  cottage  door. 
And  sicken'd  at  the  sounds  of  joy 
That  bore  away  her  only  boy  ! 

Sleep,  soldier !— let  thy  mother  wait. 
To  hear  thy  bugle  on  the  blast ; 
Thy  dog,  perhaps,  may  find  the  gate 
And  bid  her  home  to  thee  at  last; — 
He  cannot  tell  a  sadder  tale 
Than  did  thy  clarion  on  the  gide. 
When  last— and  fiw  away— she  heard  its 
lingering  echoes  &il ! 

In  conclusion  we  observe,  that  while 
the  embellishments  of  this  volume  are 
scarcely,  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir — the  prose  part 
is  perhaps  superior.  But  comparisons 
are  odious  at  all  times,  and  more  espe- 
cially between  such  rivals  as  Mr  Watts 
and  Mr  Hervey.  We  have  a  sinoeie 
regard  for  them  both  (though  we  n^ 
ver  saw  either,)  and  a  free  literary 
trade  is  best  for  all  men  of  talents. 

Why  so  laudatory  this  month,  old 
Christopher  ?  methinks  we  hear  mut- 
tered by  some  pluckless  Tory,  or  some 
trimming  Whig.  Because  we  have 
been  dealing  (as  in  this  article)  with 
gentlemen—both  editors  and  publish- 
ers. But  woe  be  unto  some  half  score 
of  scribes,  in  a  month  or  two — yes, 
woe  be  unto  them — ^for  the  asses  «hjili 
be  flayed  alive,  ears  and  all,  and  srat 
Boouring  along  Grub-street  in  raw  ma- 
terial. The  world  will  acknowledge 
that  it  never  heard  braying  till  that 
day — and  cite  akimal  especially  wiU 
be  seen  and  heard  to  open  his  jaws  to 
such  an  apochrvphal  extent,  that  in 
future  ages  the  best  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  his  achievements  will  with 
difliculty  find  admittance  into  systems 
of  natund  histoiy. 


Worki  preparing  for  PulHcaiion, 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Alaiio  Watte  his  anoounced  a  yolume 
cf  Poems  under  the  title  of  "  Lyrics  of  the 
HeMt" 

Stories  for  the  Christmas  Week.  In  2 
Tok 

A  Transla^n  of  La  Secchia  Rapita,  or 
the  Biqpe  of  the  Bucket ;  an  Heroi-Comical 
Poem  in  Twelye  Cantos.  From  the  Italian 
ofilessandro  Tassonl  With  Notes,  by 
James  Atkinson,  Esq.  In  2  duodecimo  to- 
faunes. 

A  ComparatiTe  View  of  the  Different 
losdtntions  for  the  Assurance  of  Liyes,  in 
whkh  every  question  that  can  interest  the 
Aoorer  is  discussed,  is  preparing  for  the 
ness.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  A.M. 
F.B.a  Lond.  Edin.  &c.  It  will  contain 
extensrre  Tables  of  the  Rates  charged  at 
all  the  Offices,  as  well  as  of  the  Profit  made 
by  each  at  various  ages ;  together  with  some 
aev  Tables  of  the  Rates  of  Mortality. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
with  an  Analytical  Comment,  by  Gabriel 
Soisetti,  is  announced.    In  6  vols. 

The  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  from  Origi- 
ml  Documents,  is  about  to  appear  in  a  form 
inilar  to  Mr  Southe/s  "  Life  of  Nelson." 

Papers  and  Collections  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
opt,  Bart.,  sometime  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  will  soon  appear. 

The  Story  of  Isabel  By  the  author  of 
"The  FaTourite  of  Nature." 

A  Romance,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Last 
Mill,''  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Shelley,  is  in  a 
itate  of  considerable  forwardness. 

The  Prophete  and  Apostles  Compared. 
An  Essay,  provingthe  ulterior  application 
of  the  Prophetic  Writings ;  with  a  Table 
snnexed.  explaining  the  Two  Thousand 
Three  Efuiuii^d  Days  of  Daniel,  is  in  the 
press. 

A  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Stewart  Rose's 
Orbaido  Furioflo,  will  soon  make  ito  appear- 
ance. 

The  author  of  "  The  Pilot"  has  announced 
a  new  NotcI,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
by  William  P.  Dewees,  M.D.  is  announced 
for  early  publication. 

A  work  b  announced,  under  the  title  of 
*"  The  History  of  the  Assassins,"  from  Ori- 
ental Authorities.  Translated  from  the 
Oerman  of  Jos.  Yon  Hanmer.  With  Notes 
and  Ulustratioos. 
The  Second  Number  of  the  Architectural 

Antiquities  of  Normandy,  by  Mr  Pugin, 

will  soon  be  published. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, from  their  first  settlement  as  Colonies, 

to  the  close  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain 

in  1815,  will  soon  appear. 
The  Fourth  Part  of  Mr  Bellamy's  Tran- 

flUtion  of  the  Bible. 
A  work,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Reign 

of  Terror,"  is  announced;  consisting  of  a 

Collection  of  Authentic  Narratires,  by  Eye-' 

^fitnewes,  of  the  Horrors  committed  by  the 


Reyolutionary    Government    of    France^ 
under  Marat  and  Robespierre. 

A  new  weekly  publication,  entitled,  "  The 
Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,"  will  appear 
in  January  next.  To  be  conducted  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Eyangelical  Ramble." 

A  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  including  an  Account  of  the  Monas- 
tic Institutions  in  England  at  that  Period, 
will  soon  appear. 

A  Comparatiye  View  of  Christianity,  and 
all  other  Forms  of  Religion  is  announced 
by  Dr  Brown. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects,  by  Mr 
Boone,  is  on  the  eye  of  publication. 

Mr  M.  T.  Sadler  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  in  answer  to  their  impugners, 
Mr  Malthus,  Dr  Chalmers  and  others.  To- 
gether with  suggestions  for  their  improye- 
ment,  as  well  as  for  bettering  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  To 
which  will  be  added,  an  Essay  on  Popula- 
tion, in  disproof  of  the  superfecundi^  of 
the  human  race,  and  establishing,  by  induc- 
tion, a  contrary  theory. 

A  new  edition  of  M!oore's  Irish  Melodies, 
in  separate  Songs,  ,with  the  Music,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  The  Domestic 
Preacher;  or  Short  Discourses  from  the 
MSS.  of  some  emhient  Ministers. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth,  is  just  ready 
for  publication. 

Mrs  Bray  has  nearly  read^jr  for  the  press, 
an  Historical  Romance,  entitled  De  Foix, 
or  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Mr  Garrow,  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  annoimced  a  History  ofLyming- 
ton  and  its  immediate  Vicinity,  with  a  Brief 
Account  of  its  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Pro- 
ductions. 

The  author  of  "  Solace  of  an  Inyalid,"  is 
preparing  a  work  to  be  entitled,  "  Facts 
and  Fancies,  or  Mental  Diyersions." 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Descrlp* 
tion  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in- 
cluding the  Sixteen  Parishes  and  Hamlets 
of  the  Half-hundred  of  Lothingland,  in  Suf- 
folk, wiU  soon  appear,  frt)m  the  pen  of  Mr 
J.  H.  Druery. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of  Kirby 
and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  In< 
sects,  irill  soon  appear. 

A  work  on  the  Infantry  Moyements,  by 
the  author  of  the  "  British  Drill,"  (Capt. 
Barow  Suasso,)  is  announced.  In  the  pre- 
face, we  are  informed,  a  new  mode  of  Exer- 
cise for  the  Foot  is  proposed. 

Mr  Murray  projects  a  Collected  Serial  of 
his  Publications  in  Monthly  Numbers.  He 
begins  with  Modem  Voyages,  and  in  these, 
with  Ross  and  Parry's  Fint  Expedition. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  and  Residence  in  Pek&, 
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in  the  Yean  1820,  1821,  by  Qeorge  Tim- 
kowBki,  will  soon  be  pubUshed. 

A  Letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.P.  containing  Statements  respecting  the 
Profits  on  Capital  employed  in  Wo»ing 
Mines  in  England,  with  an  Inoniry  as  to 
the  Snocen  likely  to  attend  similar  nnder- 
takings  in  Mexico,  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  is 
in  the  press. 

Pre]Mring  for  publication,  in  one  Tolume, 
nnifonnly  printed  with  Br  Todd's  edition 
of  Johnson  8  IHctbnary,  Etymons  of  Bng* 
lish  Words.  By  John  Thompson,  late  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  the  Marqnis  of  Hastings, 
in  India. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
during  the  Re^  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  the  Ber.  Henry  Sounes,  is  announced. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Montbar- 
ry,  will  soon  i4>pear. 

Messrs  Hum.  Bobinson,  and  Co.  an- 
nounce a  New  Series  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, to  commence  on  the  1st  of  Januair 
next  The  Numbers  of  that  woi^  which 
have  been  published  since  August  last,  ex- 
hibit a  Tery  risible  improvement,  both  in' 
ibe  st]^e,  the  variety,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
articles.  Among  its  principal  contributiNrs, 
we  understand,  are  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  men  of  the  day; 

A  Digest  of  the  E^denoe  taken  before 
the  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 


State  of  Ireland.    With  Notes 
and  Explanatory.    In  2  yds.  Svo. 

YindidsB  Christians^ ;  a  Comparattye  Es- 
timate of  the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the 
Greek,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian  Religions.  Hj  the  Rev.  Jerome 
Alley,  LL.B.  M.E.LA.  sc  &c  In  1  laige 
voL  8vD. 

A  new  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ;  in  one  voL  8vo,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  A  Preliminary  Dissertation,  tra- 
cing the  Promss  of  Political  Science,  and 
containing  a  View  of  its  present  State,  will . 
be  prefixed.  Notes  upon  the  text  will  be 
subioined. 

The  First  Number  of  Bolster's  Quartet 
Magaiine  is  to  iq>pear  in  London.  Edin- 
bui^h,  and  DubHn,  on  the  1st  of  Febmaurir. 
It  M  iht  omly  Literatiy  Jowmal  m  Irdcmd, 
and  the  editor  has  seemed  the  assistance  of 
many  writers  of  distinguished  talent.  So 
great  is  the  interest  excited  In  the  sister 
kingdom  by  the  announcement  of  this  pub- 
lication, that  nearly  1000  subscribers  have 
already  come  forward  to  its  support. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  MontUy 
Work,  of  some  originality  of  pretenrion, 
entitled  "  The  Time  Piece,'*  will  appear  on 
the  1st  of  March.  It  will  consist  chiefly 
of  Sketches  of  Society,  and  disquisitians  on 
the  more  popular  parts  of  literature,  and 
its  history. 


EDINBURGH. 


On  the  25ih  of  January  next  will  be 
published,  in  8  vols,  post  8vo,  Woodstock, 
a  Tale  of  the  Long  Parliament.  By  the 
author  of  "  Waverley,**  &c 

A  new  periodical  work  is  announced, 
under  the  title  of  the  Edinbnr^  Theologi- 
cal Bfagasine.  No.  I.  to  appear  in  January 
next 

A  Second  Edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence.  By  George  Tait,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  William  Gillespie, 
Minister  of  Kells.  Bv  the  Rev.  A.  Mac- 
gowan.  Minister  of  Dairy.    8vo. 

Martvoufle,  a  Tragedy.  6:[  Thomas 
Aird,  Esq.    8vo. 


Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  coOect- 
ed  and  arranged  by  Andrew  HaDiday,  M  J). 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Grave,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Robert  Blair ;  as  collected  hj 
Dr  Robert  Anderson ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  the 
Tear  1826.    1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Painting,  mustrative  of  "  Bums's  Jolty 
Beggars,**  has  just  been  finished  by  Mr  A. 
Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  from  which  a  Mei- 
sotinto  Engraving,  on  Steel,  is  announced 
for  publicaBon. 
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AOEIUULTUEB. 

An  &icy«lc>Mwtia  of  Agricaltore,  com- 
Bciniig  the  Tneory  and  rractioe  of  the 
Yalm^on,  Transfer,  Laying  out,  ImproTe- 
OKDt,  and  Management  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty ;  and  the  Ciutivatkm  and  Economy  of 
'the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of 
Agricnltare.  indndinff  the  latest  Improve- 
Bents ;  a  General  History  of  Agriculture 
in  an  countries;  and  a  Statistical  View  of 
its  present  State,  with  Su^estions  for  its 
Iktue  Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  By 
J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  a  H.  S.  &c  8to,  Bn- 
pama,  L.2, 10s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture, 
with  their  Common  and  Botaniod  Names, 
their  respective  characters  and  bad  quaU- 
tks,  wliether  as  infesting  samples  of  com, 
cr  encumbering  the  soil ;  also  Practical  Be- 
nt^ on  their  Destruction,  by  Fallowing 
er  otherwise.  The  posthumous  work  of 
Bouamin  Holditch,  Esq.  late  Editor  of  the 
fmaefs  JonmaL  Edited  by  Q.  Sinclair^ 
?  L.8.,  F.  H.S.,  Author  of  Hortua  GramSn- 
coB  Wobomenais,  3s.  0d. 

BIBUOOBAPHT. 

Part  L  of  Dowding^s  General  Catalogue 
for  1826;  comprising  a  rich,  splendid,  and 
eztenslTe  Collection  of  Bocto  of  Prints, 
sad  Works  connected  with  the  Arts  and 
Sdenoes,  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Bngraying, 
Seu^pture,  Architecture,  Suxvery,  Mechan* 
ian,  Natural  History.  &c  so.  embracing 
every  description  of  Atlases,  Surreys, 
Oharfcs,  Ifaps.  Plans,  and  Scenery  of  the 
known  Wond-— in  History,  Voyages,  and 
Travels,  ffipgrMhy,  Antiqmties,  Bcdesiaa- 
tieaLCiril,  and  Military ;  Habits,  Customs 
and  Ifanners,  Trades,  and  Tarious  callings 
of  all  Nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and 
America, 

BihIiotiieeaSdeetisBmia;  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  printed  in  the  15th  century,  produo- 
CioDs  or  the  presses  established  by  ScnoiiTer, 
OaztoB,  mric  Zell,  Mentelin,  Eggestyn, 
Quldeosdiaafy  Coelhoff,  Sorg,  Homborch, 
OrsQBier,  Sweynheym  and  Panuarts,  Pflu- 
wA  and  LaTer,  ibeiner,  Ketelaer,  and 
Leeim»t,  J.  de  WestohaUa,  Leeuw  Yeldener, 
the  rratres  Vitas  Communis,  Jenson  Rat- 
dolt,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  most  other 
H^pstrkms  early  trpographers ;  including 
several  fiditioaes  Principes  and  Volumes 
UBknown  to  Bibliographers:  with  Books 
printed  by  tlie  Aldiues,  miscellaneous,  curi- 
ous and  rare  Booio.  and  ancient  Tellum 
MsDascripts.    By  W.  Baynes.    5s. 

BIOOBAPHT. 

Memofars  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor.  By  her 
brother,  Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  jun. 

XDUCATI09. 

A  Treatise  on  Greek  Accents.  By  W. 
Vinr.    12mo,  Is.  6d. 

Letters  on  Entomology,  for  young  per- 
sona  12mo,58. 

A  Manual  of  the  System  of*  Instruction 
panned  at   the   Infant   School,   Meadow 


Street,  BriitdL  Illustrated  bv  impropriate 
Engrarings.  The  fourth  edition,  ooxiinder- 
abW  enlaiged.    By  D.  G.  Goyder.    58. 

The  Fundamental  Words  of  the  Greek 
Language.  Adapted  to  the  memory  of  the 
student  DY  means  of  derivations  and  deriva- 
tires,  striking  contexts,  and  other  associa- 
tions. This  work  is  intended  likewise  as 
Exercises  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Enj^ish 
Etymology  for  the  hii^er  I  ~ 
By  F.  Vaipy,  AM.    8to. 


Ethology  for  the  hi^^er  classes  of  Schools. 
«M.    8to. 

HNl  ARTS. 


Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Westall,  and  en- 
graved by  KiUaway.    4s.    Proofs  7s. 

Woolnoth's  Ancient  CastiesL  2toIs.8to, 
L.5:  4to,L.7,8s. 

Tne  School  of  Athens,  hn  imitative  camea 
10s.  6d.  plain ;  L.1,  Is.  shaded. 

LAW. 

The  Laws  of  the  Customs,  compiled  hj 
direction  of  the  Lords  Conmiissioners  of  his 
Mi^'estjr's  Treasury,  and  published  by  the 
appointment,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Conunissioners  of  hJs  MiyestVs  Customs; 
with  Notes  and  Indexes;,  by  J.  D.  Hume, 
Esq.    los. 

The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Part  L  oontaining  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Extents,  Scire  Fadas,  and  Berenue  Infor- 
mations, in  the  office  of  the  King's  Bemem- 
brancer.  The  second  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarsed.  By  James  Manning,  Esq. 
of  Lincolns  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.    lis. 

The  Elements  of  Hindu  Law,  By  W. 
Stranger.    2  toIs,  L.1,  15s. 

MBDIOINB  Ain>  8UB01RT. 

Further  observations  on  the  Medicinal 
Leech.  By  James  BawUns  Johnson,  MD. 
F.B.S.,  &c  &c 

The  New  London  Mescal  Pocket-Book ; 
explaining,  in  alphabetical  order,  tiie 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  Dia- 
eases.    By  J.  S.  Forsyth,  Surgeon.    (Ss. 

An  Aodress  to  the  Public  on  the  pro- 
priety of  Midwives,  instead  of  Surgeons, 
practisfaoig  Midvdfery. 

Observations  on  Cancer;  comprising 
numerous  Cases  on  Cancer  in  the  Breast,* 
Lip,  and  Face,  cured  by  a  mild  method  of 
practice,  which  inmiediately  alleviates  the 
most  acute  pain.  By  T.  J.  Graham,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Ss.  6d. 

MI80ELLANII8. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1826;  or,  a  Com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Almanack  :  containing 
an  Explanation  of  Saints'  Days  and  Hon- 
days:  vrith  Illustrations  of  British  History 
and  Antiquities. 

Eeminisoences  of  Michael  Kelly,  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  including  a  period  of  near- 
ly half  a  century ;  with  origmal  Aneodotes 
oif  many  distinguished  persons,  royij,  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  musical.  2  vols.  8vo, 
L.1,  8s. 

The  Free  Speaker ;  Opinions  on  Human 
Character  and  Society.    2  vols.  L.1,  4s. 
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History  of  the  Transactions  in  India, 
during  the  Administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  By  Hen^  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
his  private  secretary.    Ll,  12s. 

Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Officers  of 
His  Miyesty's  Service  from  the  Staff  of  the 
Indian  Army ;  and  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  European  Soldier  in  Ind^  whether  as 
regards  his  Services,  Health,  or  Moral 
Character ;  with  a  few  of  the  most  eligible 
means  of  modifying  the  one  and  improving 
the  other,  advocated  and  considered.  By 
a  King's  Officer.    8vo,  sewed. 

The  House-keeper's  Ledger,  for  1826 ;  a 
plain  and  easv  Plan  of  Keeping  accurate 
Accounts  of  the  Expenses  or  House-keep- 
ing. And  the  elements  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. By  William  Kitchener,  M.D.  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Cook's  Oracle."    8s. 

Stockdale's  Calendar  for  1826,  contain- 
ing—1st,  The  Peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  Arms,  &c.  of  all  the  Peers, 
with  entirelv  new  plates,  carefdUy  revised 
and  amended.— 2d,  The  Baronetage,  with 
the  Arms,  &c.  of  all  the  Baronets,  with  en- 
tirely new  plates.— 3d,  The  Aknanack  for 
1826. — 4th,  The  Companion,  with  consider- 
able additions  and  emendations. — 5th,  The 
Index.    L.1,  8s.  and  L.l,  15s. 

A  new  System  of  Short-Hand ;  whereby 
words  can  be  written  with  all  their  voweb 
%pd  consonants,  as  with  the  common  hand, 
but  in  one  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  time ; 
or  they  can  be  contracted  to  the  utmost 
brevity.  By  Thomas  Gibbons,  L.B.H.E. 
B.A.    6s.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Toung  Ladies ;  consisting 
of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.    7s. 

Table  of  Wages,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
ten  hours  per  day,  from  half  an  hour  to 
eight  days  inclusive,  from  2s.  to  40s.  per 
week.    5s. 

Second  Journey  round  a  Bibliomaniac's 
Libnmr.  Bj  William  Davis,  bookseller. 
Only  50  copies,  large  paper,  price  12s.  and 
250  copies,  post  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.  printed. 

The  Mechanics'  Almanack ;  a  most  com- 
plete Monthlv  Calendar,  computed  for  the 
second  after  leap  year,  and  for  the  year  of 
Christ  1826.  Containing  an  Abstract  of  the 
Laws  relative  to  Mechanics,  Officers  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutions ;  together  with  Events, 
Incidents,  Anecdotes,  Memoirs,  Records, 
and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  of  all  kinds. 
4s. 

The  Magistrates'  Pocket-book;  or,  an 
Epitome  of  the  Duties  and  Practice  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions;  al- 
phabetically arranged.  To  which  is  added, 
a  copious  and  general  index.  By  William 
Bobinson,  Esq.  LL.D.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple.   16s. 

Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  Laconics ;  or,  the  Best 
Words  of  the  Best  Authors,  with  all  the 
Authorities  given.  This  Work  is  intended 
to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Parts.  To  be 
published  monthly.    2s.  6d. 

Varieties  of  Literature ;  being  Selections 
from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
E8<|.  the  Author  of  the  "Clavis  Calen- 
dana,"  &c.  Arranged  and  adapted  for  pub- 
lication.    By  John  Henry  Brady,  his  son. 
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Mirror  of  the  Months.  ''Delectando 
pariterque  monendo." 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Opening  of 
the  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific 

S^^tatution,  on  the  30th  May,  1825.    By  J. 
JJ.  M'GulIoch.    Is. 

HOTELS  ABD  TALES. 

The  Literary  Souvenir;  or.  Cabinet  of 
roe^  and  Romance,  for  1826.  Edited  by 
Alanc  A.  Watts.  With  numerous  splendid 
egsravmgs.  The  work  contains  eighty 
original  tales  and  poems,  from  the  pens  of 
Bouthey,  Milman,  Montgomery,  mn  He- 
mans,  Gait,  Allan  Cunningham,  Campbell 

SfLtlS;  ^^i"  ^^  ^'^rS^  Coleridg?. 

"Gilbert  Earle,*'  Wrangham,  Bowring. 
Barton,  Delta,  The  Author  of  "  To^yhi 
Irdand,"  CUire,  Sheridan,  the  Author  of 
Phantaraaagpria,"  Polwhele,  Maloohn, 
Barnard,  Doubleday,  the  Author  of  "  Lon- 
don m  the  Olden  Time,"  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
&C.    12s.  ^ 

The  Amulet;  or  Christian  and  Literarv 
Eemembrancer.    12s. 

The  Poiget-Me-Not  for  1826.    12s. 

Pandurang  Hari;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hin- 
doo.   3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  4s. 

mie  English  in  Italy.  By  a  Distinguish- 
ed Besident    8  vols.  LI,  lOs.        ""«u«n 

Anselmo,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  illustrative  of 
rSS^^.  N|»poUtan  Life,  from  1789  to 
1809.  By  A.  Vieusseux,  Author  of  "  Italv 
and  the  Italians."    WsT  ^ 

NovembOT  Nights;  being  a  Series  of 
Tales,  &c.  for  Winter  Evenings.  By  tiie 
Author  of  "  Warreniana."    lOsT 

ChxTstmas  Tales  for  1826.  To  be  con- 
tinued annually. 

l^e  Hkhest  Owtie  and  the  Lowest  Cave ; 
or,  the  Events  of  Days  which  are  gone. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Seriniuro." 

POETRY. 

^x^^  Saviour.  A  Poem.  Pounded  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley's  Life  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord  and  8avi6ftr  Jesus  Christ  By  a 
Clergyman.    7s.  ^ 

Love's  Victory ;  or,  a  School  for  Pride. 
A  comedy,  m  five  acts,  now  performing  at 
the  Th^trc  Royal,  Covent.Ganl«n7By 
George  Hyde,  Author  of  "  Alphonius."  a 
tragedy.    8s.  6d.  ^^ 

Poetic  Hours,  consisting  of  Poems,  ori- 
ginal and  translated;  Stanxas  forMuaic. 
&C.  &c.    By  G.  P.  Richardson.    5s. 

THEOLOQY. 

The  Advent  Kingdom,  and  Divinity  of 
the  Mesaah,  demonstrated  in  a  plain  and 
«  J?i"^  Exposition  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
^^mr  ^  \  (Siulfield,  Lt  R.N.  4s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  James  Aiminius.  J>J>, 
Translated  from  the  Latin.   By  J.  Nichols. 

Bssa^  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  tiie 
Christian  Rehgion.  By  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.    7s.  •" 

A  Brief  Sketoh  of  the  History  and  Pre- 
sent Situation  of  the  Valdenses,  in  Piemont. 
commonly  called  Vaudois.  ByHmrhDvke 
Adand,  Esq.  2s.  6d.  ^   ^ 

The  J^iff  and  Writings  of  St  Paul.  With 
an  Introductory  Inquiry  into  the  Tradi- 
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tioiis  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  H^thesb  of 
Ligfatfoot,  Viscoaiit  BarringUm,  Doddridge, 
Urdner,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Paley,  Macknight, 
Eaim,  and  Townaend,  on  the  Apoatle's 
CoDTenion,  Ordina^n,  MiMion.  Journeys, 
tnd  the  Chronoloc^  of  his  History.  By 
William  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
North  FbmDridge,  Essex,  and  Author  of 
"  NarratiTe  of  Besesrches  among  the  Wal- 
denses." 

TOTAGIS  AJTD  TBAYBUB. 

An  Aatnmn  in  Greece.  By  H.  Lytton 
Boiwer,  Esq.  to  which  is  sobjoined, "  Greece 
to  the  dose  of  1825."  By  a  Besident  with 
the  Greeks,  recently  arrired. 

TraTels  throng  Bossiay  Siberia,  Poland, 


Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanorer,  &c.  kc. 
undertaken  during  the  years  1822,  1823, 
and  1824,  while  s^ering  from  total  blind- 
ness,  and  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Au- 
thor being  conducted  a  State  Prisoner  from 
the  Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  By  James 
Hohnan,  B.N.  K.W.  and  P.L.S.  A  new 
edition  enlarged. 

Greece  in  1825 ;  being  the  Journals  of 
James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  Pecchio,  and 
W.  H.  Humphreys,  Eaq. ;  written  during 
their  recent  risits  to  that  country,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  picture  of  its  present  political 
condition,  state  of  society,  manners,  re- 
sources. 


EDINBURGH. 


Marriage.  By  the  author  of  The  In- 
heritance. Thnd  edition.  2  toIs.  post 
8fo,  L.1,  Is. 

Beriew  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
rebtiTe  to  tiie  Apocrypha,  and  to  their  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Continent.  With  an 
Answer  to  the  Ber.  C.  Simeon,  and  Obser- 
fations  on  the  Cambridge  Remarks.  By 
Bobert  Haldane,  Esq.    &6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lofd  ProToet  and  Patrons  of  the  Unirer- 
■ty  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Proposed  New 
Beplations  reepectkig  the  Stuav  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  John  Thatcher,  M.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  ludwifery,  Ac. 

The  Juridical  Society's  Styles.  YoLIIL 
containing  "Heritable  Bjghts."  Third 
edition.    4to.  L.2, 12s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.    By  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq. 

OTO,  T  ftS. 

A  New  Edition  of  Paxton's  Ulustra- 
tioos of  the  Holy  ScriptureSjOoUected and 
enlarged.  In  3  toIs.  bvo.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  Mh»  of  Palestine. 
LI,  16s. 

A  New  Edition  (the  third)  of  M^jor 
General  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Chaime- 
ter.  Manners,  and  Present  State  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scothmd,  with  Details  of 
the  Mmtar?  Serrices  of  the  Highland  Re- 
gimentsi    2  toIs.  8to,  L.1,  8s. 

A  ^Hndication  of  the  Chtirch  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Char^  of  Fatalism,  urged 
aninit  it  in  the  Eighth  Number  of  the 
nireoological  Joomi£ 

A  New  Edition  (the  fourth)  of  a  Trea-* 
tise  on  Leases.    By  Robert  Bell.  Em.,  Ad- 
vocate. Enlarged  and  improTed  by  William 
Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.    2  vols.  8to,  L.1, 4s. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Francis 
JelEnj,  Esq.  at  the  late  Public  Dinner  to 
Joaeph  Hume,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws.    8d. 
(Pnbliaiked  at  the  request  of  the  meeting.) 
Lotd  Stdr's  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland,  the  fourth  edition,  with  (Com- 
mentaries and  a  Supplement,  by  George 
Brodie,  Esq.  AdTOcate.  Parti.  Ll,ll8.6d. 
A  Letter  to  Dr  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen. 
regardmg  the  Establishment  of  a  New  In- 
ftrmary  in  Edinburgh.    By  Richard  Poole, 


The  Works  of  James  the  I.  Kingof  Scot- 
land. To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Historical 
and  Critical  Dissertation  on  his  We  and 
Writings ;  also  some  brief  Remarks  on  the 
intimate  Connexion  of  the  Scots  Language 
with  the  other  Northern  Dialects,  and  a 
Dissertatbn  on  Scottish  Music.  The  whole 
accompanied  with  Notes,  Historical,  Criti- 
cal, and  Explanatory.  With  Portrait. 
12mo,  6s. 

Thomson's  Dianr  for  1826.    4s. 

Outlines  of  a  (ireek  Grammar  on  the 

Slan  of  the  Latin  Rudiments.    By  William 
teel,  A.M.  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  3s.  bound. 

Janus ;  or,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Al- 
manack.   1  ToL  post  8vo.  12s. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  a  Poem. 
By  ^  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A  new  edition; 
handsomely  printed  by  Ballantyne,  in  fools- 
cap 8to,  with  Vignette  Title-page.    8s. 

A  System  of  Phrenology.  B^  (3eoige 
(3ombe,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  Phreno- 
loflocal  Society.   8to.   Second  edtttion. 

The  Edinburs^  Philosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.  No. 
XXYIL    With  Enc^Tings.   7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  No.  LXXXYL   6s. 

The  Principles  on  which  Man  is  Ac- 
countable for  nis  Belief:  or  Henry  Brou- 
gham, Esq.  Defended,  in  a  CJonjersation 
occasioned  by_two  Sermons  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Wardlaw. 

An  Advice  to  Domestic  Servants.  By  a 
Mistress  of  a  Family.   2d. 

Also,  Pasted  on  a  board,  to  be  hung  up 
in  Kitchens,  a  Manual  of  the  Duties  of  a 
Servant  of  All- Work.  Price  6d. ;  or  on 
pi4>er,  only  2d. 

An  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Phrenology. 
8vo,  Sewed,  Is. 

Cases  Decided  on  Appeal  from  the  Courts 
of  Session  and  Tiendi^  frxmi  15th  February 
to  5th  July,  1822.  Reported  by  Patrick 
Shaw,  Esq.    Vol.  L   PartlL   4s.  6d. 

Statement  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Drawing  Institution,  explanatory  of 
the  Object  and  General  Syi^em  of  Instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued  in  that  Establishment. — 
This  Statement  is  intended  to  guide  those 
who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as  Candi- 
dates for  the  situation  of  Maaters,  Assist- 
ants, and  Matrons. 

The  (Christian  Psalmist;  or  Hymns,  Se- 
lected and  Original.    By  James  Montgo- 
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mtrj.  With  an  Introductory  Estay.  12mo, 
58.  Royal  24mo,  St.  6d.— Thk  Tolune 
oontAint  100  Origiiial  HyniDB  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gotncry. 

The  PhOoMphy  of  ReUgion;  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Christian  Philoac^er.  By 
Thomas  Dick,  author  of  the  Christian 
Philosopher.   12mo,  8s. 

Owen  on  Spfaritual-niindedness.  With  an 
Introductory  fissay  by  Thomas  CSuJmers, 
D.D.    12mo,4s.6d. 

HeMy^sCommanicanfsCflmpamnn ;  with 
an  Introdoetory  Essay  by  the  Ber.  John 
Brown*  Sdinbori^i*  12mo.   4s. 

Home's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms;  with  an  Introductory  E«aj.  by 
the  B«T.  Edward  Ining.  In  8  toIs.  mno, 
12s. 


Mather^s  Essays  to  Do  Good;  withaa 
Introductory  Esnr  by  Andrew  Thcmioo, 
D.D.    1^0, 2s.  6d. 

Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin ;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
12mo,  8b.  6d.  bda. 

LiliBof  StAugusttne.    l8mo.8s. 

The  Gaxdsnerof  Qlammia.  18ino,U.6d. 

Memoir  of  Catherine  Brown,a  Christiaa 
Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  By  Bofm 
Anderson,  A.M.  Aswistant  Saoreltfy  of  the 
American  Bjoard  of  Commiaricaers  for 
Voreign  Missions.  A  new  edition.  WiA 
an  Appendix,  containing  Orianal  Papon, 
and  Letters  of  her  Brother,  Dsrid  Brown, 
NntlTe  Miiiioiiary  to  the  Chtrokee  Indiui. 
2s. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  kc 


Bnrtt      Gap*.  H&n.  F.  C.  Stanhope,  T8  F.  M«i. 
in  Um  army,  27  Mar.  1815 

Baina,61F.  17  Nor. 

S  Ufe  Odi.  Capt  Barton,  MaJ.  b7  porch.  Tioe  Vtm, 

ittom.  19  Oet. 

U.  MDooall,  Gapt.  do. 

Cor.  and  Sob.  Lt  Sir  W.  Soott,  BL  L%. 

do. 

H.  L.  Bolwtr,  Cor.  and  Sob.  Lt.      do. 

1  Dr.  Odi.  Capi.  Wallaoe,  iUi.  by  pnroh.  rloe 

BltoQ,  prom.  6  Nor. 

Lt.  Reed,  CKpL  do. 

i  Lt    Stamer,    Capt.    by   pnroh.    Tioe 

Whiobooce,  prom.  S9  0et. 

—  Stcnj,  firom  M  F.  Li.  by  pnrofa.  Tioe 
Shore,  prom.  10  da 

7  Cor.  Daniel,  Lt  by  porch,  and  AdJ- 

rioe  Uojike,  prom.  19  Not. 

BoUer,    do.    vioe    Pennefather, 

joom.  10  do. 

Swf.  Blake,  fkcm  6  F.  Sarg.  Tioe 
Riee,  ret  18  do. 

Lt  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  Paym.  Tioe  Law- 
rence, h.  p.  Bm.  8  Not. 
1  Dr.  8«».  Jameaon,  from  76  F.  Sm.  Tioe 
Yoong,  canedled,                 a  Sept 

I  Mai.  Orey,  Lt   CoL  by  porch.   Tioe 

Hankin,ret  ISdo. 

BreT.  Lt  CoL  LI.  W.  M.  Hill,  M%|.  do. 

Lt  Pawcett,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Hall,  Lt  do. 

t  Lt  Slade,  Capt  by  pox«h.  Tioe  Webb, 

prom.  ndo. 

Cor.  PhOiM,  Lt  da 

C.  W.  M/Balden,  Cor.  10  Not. 

<  Lt  OiUles,  from  M  F.  Lt  by  much. 

Tioe  M'Qoeen,  pKNn.  17  Oct 

Cor.  Shcppard,  from  Oh>«  Corpa  CaT. 

Lt  by  porch.  Tioe  Down,  prom. 

lOMar. 

•  F.  WOlia,  Cor.  by  poroh.  Tioe  Rnmley, 

prcnn.  8  do. 

II  Cor.  Laorie,  Lt  by  poroh.  Tioe  Biahop, 

prom.  160ct 

T.  H.  Peanon,  Cor.  by  poroh.   Tioe 

Aatliy,  ret  14  Mar. 

C  A.Lara^dft.dft.  180ct 

U  Cor.  Coimh^ham,  Lt  Tlea  WKmaim, 

dead,  ffJaMcUM 

Se^TlU}.  Mao Mahon,  Biding  Master 

to  the  CaTalry  D«pot  at  Maidstone, 

Cor.  10  Not.  im 

IS  Lt  Coreton,  CH>t  by  porch.  Tioe  Ellis, 

prom.  Uda 

IF.  0^  BleT.  CoL  Lord Sahonn,  MiO-  hy  porch. 

Tioe  Jones,  ret  17  da 

Lt  and  Capt  Claike,  Capt  and  Lt 

CoL  do. 

Bna.  and  Lt  Johnstone,  Lt  and  Capt 

do. 

— Jodrell,  from  (B  F.  Bni.  and  Lt  do. 

Oapt  Vernon,  Ad)*  Tioe  Clarice,       da 

IF.         Capt  Mawlmigan,  from  1  Vet    Bn. 

Capt  8Aprfl,U16 

Lt  Sunnt^  from  1  Vet  Bn.Lt      <la 

Bns.  Maeplierson,  do.  by  porch.  Tioe 

Dixon.  pnMBL  6  Not. 

H.  M.  Dalrrmple,  Bns.  do. 

Bnt.  Kerr,  Lt  by  poroh.  Tioe  MatUiias, 

prom.  19  da 

C.  Ford,  Ens.  do. 

Rns.  and  Ad).  Blohacdson,  Bank,  of  Lt 

8  do. 
«  LtRawstome,  from  1  Vet  Bn.Lt 

8  Apr. 
$  —  Fleming  frmn  da  do.  do. 

As.  SoTf.  HanriHnn,  frvtm  89  F.  Sarg. 

10  Oet 

C  Lt  PQktagton,  from  8  Vet.  Bn.  Lt 

Tioe  Boinby.  90  F.  8  Apr. 

Bns.  Eyre,  from  8  Vet   Bn.  Lt  by 

Dareh.  two  Stoart,  prom.  6  Not. 

W .  Cartels.  BnsL  da 

7  Bna.  (Mine,  from  18  P.  Lt  by  parch. 

Tioe  Lennox,  prom.  17  Oct. 
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BreT.  UMJ.  Lyster,  from  8  Vet  Bn. 

Capt.  8  Apr. 

J.  Howard,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  De- 

shon.  88  F.  U  Not. 

Ens.  Browne,  tnm  1  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 
Thomas,  Lt  by  poroh.  Tioe  Daj- 

relL  prom.  lo  Not. 

O.  Wright,  EnSb  do. 

Ens.  Maxwell,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

BoaseM,  ftxnn  da  da  do! 

Hosp.  Ass.  OlAiey,  Ass.  Sorg.  Tioe 
Erert.  86  F.  10  Not. 

Lt  M'Orath,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

Ens.  Croi^er,  tnm  da  Ens.  Tda 

Hosp.  Ass.  Tlgbe.  Ass.  Soxg.       10  Oct 

Diyadale,  da  Tioe  Alexan- 
der, reft  10  Not. 

Ens.  Hon.  F.  Forbes,  from  84F.  Lt  by 
porch.  Tioe  Fraaer,  prom.  5  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Fxaaer,  As.  Soxg.  Tioe  Mar- 
tindale.  prom.  lo  do. 

Ens.  Peel  Lt  by  parch.  Tioe  Macpher- 
son,  91  P.  aToot 

Owyer,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

ForbeL  da  by  parch.  10  Oct 

Capt  Dobbin,  M%).  Tioe  Linn,  dea<L 

8NoT. 
Lt  Hamilton,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Bobertson,  Lt.  da 

W.  Bernard,  Ens.  17  do. 

1*^:8^,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Paym.  Tioe 

Creoer,  h.  p.  do. 

Ouit  Campbell,  M%|.  by  porch.  Tioe 

Thomas,  prom.  S7  do. 

Lt  Peddie,  Capt  do. 

Id  Lt.  Beet,  1st  Lt  do. 

Oent  Cadet,  A.  Webber,  from  R.  MB. 

CoL  Id  Lt  do. 

D.  R  Smith,  Ens.  8do. 

CMt  Harrison,  M^.  by  poroh.  Tioe 

Kngjand,prom.  19  Oct 

Lt  Waller,  Capt  da 

Id  Lt  Beaoderk,  Lt  da 

H.  &H.C.ElTee,ldLt  da 

Bna.  BoMnson,  Lt  byporoh.  Tioe  Dar- 

roon^prom.  19  Not. 

A.  G.  Blackford,  Ens.  by  puoh,  Tioe 

Stazgeon,  prom.  U  do. 

Hon,  C.  Pxeston,  do.  by  porch.  Tioe 

Robinson  19  do. 

EnsL    Brehant^    Lt    by  porch.    Tioe 

M'NiTen,»F.  ^        MOct 

J.  Oothrie,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Freame,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 
Greene,  tiom  88  F.  EnsL  Tioe  Oril- 

Ticprom.  17  Oct 

Hosp.  As.  O'Brien,  As.  Sorg.  Tioe  Por- 

telli.cane.  do. 

Lt    M'NiTen,  from   98  F.   Capt   by 

porch.  Tioe  Chambers,  prcnn.     t9  da 
Deedea,  do.  by  porch.  Tioe  M'Ni- 
Ten, 80  F.  19  Not. 

Wright,  BnsL  Tioe  Battloy,  dead, 

17  da 
J.  J.  Borgoyne,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe 

Markham,  prom.  18  Oct 

Lt  (yVdn,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Tioe 

Ba^  prom.  9  Apr. 
Fine,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  Greene, 

18  F.  17  Oet 

Lt  WhanneU,  Oapt  Tioe  Satheriand, 

<lj»d,  8  Not. 

—  Robertson,  from  Ceylon  Reg.  Lt 

En&  Hooston,  Lt  by  porch.  Tioe  Swe- 
ner,  prom.  19  do. 

T.  Christmas,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  Com- 
beriand.  96  F.  10  do. 

R  Burke,  Ens.  by  porch,  rioe  Ralston, 
66  F.  29  Oct 
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Hofp.  Ai.  Ifair,  As.  iMf.  tioe  Himil- 
ton.  6  P.  ftONoT. 

Lt  Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  P.  Lt  Hoe 
Spencer,  18  P.  10  Oct 

Uovp.  Af.  Dwtnftll,  Aj.  Surs.  Tioe 
MoffcTn,81P.  da 

Bna.  OnUden,  Lt  bj  poreh.  Tioe  Ooe- 
dp.  prom.  12  Not. 

— —  Macra,  from  TT  F.  Bbi<  do. 

Bni.  M*odon»ld,  Ll  by  pnroh.  vioe  Ho- 
garth, prom.  86  do. 

A.  GaoipbelL  Bm.  do. 

W.  A.  Wud,  Bna.  by  poroh.  Tioe  Up- 
ton, prom.  89  Oct. 

Lt.  Eitoonrt,  Oapt  by  pnrch.  Tke  Hop- 
Idni,  prom.  6  Nor. 

Eni.  Sir  R  Pletcber,  Bt  Lt  da 

W.  BelLBniL  4ik 

Lt  Olfewm,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  CSorpe. 
Pajrm.  Tioe  WeU^  b.  p.  80  Oat 

Hoip.  Aa.  Tower,  As.  florg.  Tioe  Gamp- 
bell,  eano.  10  Not. 

Lt  Weston,  OK>t  by  parch.  Tice 
Brooke,  ret  21  Oct 

—  C  F.  Sweeny,  from  S  Vet  Bn.  Lt 
Tioe  Hay,  61  P.  9  Apr. 

Hosp.  As.  Doncanson,  As.  Sorg.  87  Oct 
Hoap.  As.  BDison,  As.  Soig.        SOOot 
Capt  Boas,  Uai.  bypurcb.  Tioe  Keyt, 
prom.  6  Not. 

Lt  MatthewiL  Oapt  do. 

Bns.  Oordon,  Lt  do. 

C.  A.  Amey.  SnsL  do. 
Lt  LoTc,  Ckpt  Ttoa  Hewitt  ^»^ 

U  Oct 
Lt  Bentham,  A4).  do. 

—  Smart,  l^rom  86  P.  Lt  Tioe  Loto, 
prom.  8  Not. 

—  Carpenter,  Gapt  by  porch.  Tice 
O'Oradr,  prom.  89  Oct 

Bns.  Phmpps,  by  pnrdi.  17  Not. 

J,  St  Clair  Doyle,  Bn&  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Conndl,  As.  Soil.  Tice  Mao- 
lean,  prom.  10  do. 

Mornn,  do.  87  Oct 

Eds.  Gambanand,  Lt  Ij  porch.  Tioe 
lfMkay,ret  18  da 

O.  BowiesL  Bna.  d». 

Capt  Weiimui,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Gm>. 

Bns.  Man,  Lt  by  poroh.  vice  StcTen- 

ton,pron.  17  Not. 

Brev.  If^  Hamilton,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  9  Apr. 

BroT.  Lt  CoL  OaUire,  Lt  CoL  18  Jone 
BroT.  M^  Im  Thon,  lUi,  do. 

Lt  Hedop,  Gapt  da 

Lt  Hemsworth.  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

7  Apr. 
&IS.  Thompson,  from  h.  p.  Bns.  nee 

Dely.lwVirB.  lOOct 

P.  Leoky,  Bns.  by  porbh.  Tioe  Jodr^ 

Oren.  Ods.  17  Nor. 

Otot  Andrew  Dilln,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 

64>t  8  Apr. 

Hosp.  As.  Thompson,  As.  Sor^  87  Oct. 
Bns.  Or^Mr,  Lt  bx  pnndk.  Tice  Brown, 

prom.  19  Not. 

G.  S.  Ba^sr:  Bns.  da 

LtHontk  Gapt  Ij  porch.  Tioe  Wood, 

prom.  89  Oct 

Lt  Kinran,  da  byporelL  vice  Dnnbor, 

87P.  da 

Bna.  Ralsfeoo,  from  87  P.  Lt  da 

P.  W.  ficaham,  Bna  by  poreh.  Tioe 

Howard.  Coldst  Ods.  82  do. 

Bns.  Beed,  Lt  by  pordL  Tice  Lainf  , 

prom.  19  Not. 

Gent  Cadet  C.  TroOope,  from  R.  MIL 

CoD.  Bns. 

D.  T.  Barton,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tice 
GampbeD,  prom.  29  Oct 

Sun.  Clvke,  from  Olipe  C<»ps,  Sorg. 

Tioe  White,  h.  p.  80  do. 

Capt  Hall,  Miv).  by  pmeh.  Tice  Middia- 

ton,  prom.  19  Not. 

Ens.  Wlddrington,  Lt  by  poroh.  Tics 

WIgley,  prom.  96  do. 

Ens.  Keame«,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

T  Apr. 
As.  Sor.  Graham   from   81  P.   Sorg. 

Tioe  James,  1  Dr.  22  Sep. 


SO 
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84 
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77  Bns.  Porter,  from  1  W.  1.  R.  Lt  Tiot 

ManhalLdead  SOOct 

Hon.  As.  Monro,  As.  Snr^  do. 

Lt  Corfldd.  Oapt  Tlee  Jeffrey,  dead 

9  Not. 

—  Boohan,  from  91  P.  Capt  Tice  Pi- 
gott,  dead  104a 

C.  P.  B.  Jones,  Bns.  by  porch.  Ties 

Magra.  41  F.  12  da 

Bns.  Dillon,  from  9S  P.  Lt  Tie«  Ca- 

fleld,  17  da 

Capt  M'NtTttO,  from  29  P.  Capt  Tiot 

Botler,  prom.  19  da 

As.  Sorg.    Mostyn,  from  41  F.  8oi|. 

TioeGMaa,h.p.  20Oct 

H.    8.    Jonea,  Ens.    by  pordL   Tioi 

Hopa  prom.  27  da 

G4>t  Borgess,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April 
C.  Adair,  Bns.  by  porch.  Tioe  Forbes, 

17  P.  6Nof. 

As.  Son.  Atsts,  from  14  F.  Ai.  Sorr 

vice  Kwin^  cana  10  da 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt  Tioe  Inlne,  dead      da 
C.  P.  Parkinson,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Doyle,  Lt  by  porch.  Tice  Ship, 

ret  Sda 

R.  DodleT,  Bns.  10  do. 

Lt  WooUard,  A4}.  Tice  Sootar,  rei. 

AdI.  only  20Oct 

Lt  Botler,  from  1  Vet   Bn.   Lt  Tioe 

Blayney,  Biile  Brig.  9  April 

—  Stoart,  Ci4>t  Tice  Cannon,  killed  in 
action,  8  Mar. 

—  ApliiL  do.  Tioe  Bose,  da  9  da 
Ens.  Olpherta  Lt                         8  do. 

Arrow,  Lt  9  da 

B.  &  Miles,  Ens.  10  Nor. 

G.  &  Layard,  da  11  da 

90  Hosp.  As.  Hathwalta  As.  Sorg.    10  da 

91  G^t  BtTera,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April 
Lt  Maophenon,  from  18  P.  GiAt  by 

porch.  Tioe  RIcnardson,  ret      20Oet 
Bns.  Poikey,  Lt  Tioe  Bobeson,  dead 

10  Sept 
D.OUiil,Bna.  10  Not. 

Bns.  WOliamsso,  Lt  Tioa  Bobhanai^ 

77  P.  17  da 

M.  Kam^  Bns.  do. 

ftis.  Crowe,  Lt  by  posolL  Ties  M*- 

Nich<d,ptom.  19da 

G.  Herbert,  Bns.  da 

J.  H.  Smitii,  do.  Ttoa  DUIon,  TT  P. 

IT  da 
Hosp.  As.  Bolteel,  As.  Svy.         8T0ct 

SHosp.  As.  Ore,  da  10  Not. 

Bhs.  Hope,  from  81  P.  Lt  by  purob, 
Tice  Sloiy,  6  Dr.  Ods.  IT  Oct 

96  Hosp.As.&Bith,As.8QZi.  da 

Lt  Honter,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lt 

IT  Not. 
99  BieT.  MaJ.  Johnston,  Vbi.  by  porch. 

Tice  Dodgin,  ret  da 

Lt  Matr,  ftvm  64P.  Capt  da 

BIflaBrig.  Lt  Woodford,  Gapt  hj  pvroh.  Tice 
PerdTal,  prom.  89  OfX, 

Sd  Lt  Stewart,  1st  Lt  da 

J.  Benyon,  Sd  Lt  da 

adLtT.&BeokTrith,  IstLt  byporch. 
Tioe  Byrne,  prom.  10  Not. 

T.  H.  Maoktainon,  ad  Lt  da 

Lt  Noreot^  A4J.  da 

1 W.  L  B.  Ens.  Dely,  from  62  P.  Bna.  Tioe  Por- 
ter. 77  F.  as  Oct 
Lt  Kent  from  h.  p.  60  P.  Papm.  Tice 
Macki^y,  h.  p.  %  Not. 
8              8.  J.  Hm.  Ens.  Tice  Watson,  dead 

10  da 

G^OB  R.  Lt  Phelan,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  Lt  Tice 

Whitaker,  caaa  80  Oct 

—  KeQgh,fromb.p.  44F.  ^       8  Not. 
Gape  Corps  As.  Surg.  Parroct  from  ProT.  Bn. 

Son.  Tice  Clarka  78  P.  80  Oct 

Bna.  Brown,  from  74  P.  Cor.  bj  porch. 

TiceSbeppaitl,6Dr.  10  Not. 

OrdnaJMe  Department 
Ropal  ArtUUrv. 

8d  Gapt  Fortler,  from  h.  p.  ad  Gapt 

Tioe  Bowiby,  h.  p.  13  Oct 

8d  Lt.  Serene,  1st  Lt.  rice  Grant,  b.  p. 

21  da 
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1816.]                             Apptinmatb,  Prenotietu,  /ft.  101 

IW  fliiiMi.  U.  Col.  TkM  FwitapCPB,  '  ^rtterofti  frotn  il  F.  1»  Not. 

Ti                                          BNoi.  ^  TlmKm,  from  (IP,  to. 

tor.  May  IWwnn,  U^.                  flo.  Tg  In  UtHltfwttU y  IV^iittjibriHtrckaii. 

nt                                                *i.                      CinipbiiU,  from  TI  P.  *). 

— — -BlMpmrtfnml.  V-  WCttt                      Nowton,  from  B  P.  »dii. 

<»iq<t>n>               J-       -^  p^  Al»iuid«,  It™  1>  Dr.  do. 

JlHoI  BtaliutTi  I^  ^  £iu^mi  to  punSoK. 


ftoniB.  lULCotL 

nom. 

gl^_  G.  W.  Tirtnaui                         M  Not. 

lU.  Piu-Boi,  k.  p.  Du  Adj.  a*B.  .Exe&aaou. 

duaafOoaiHonwianiikiltLt.  Bt.  Ll  CoL  HoaiiMidi,  frmn  »  F.  wltb  liHat 

CAlatlioUSV.  n»Bbk^t«.  C1iuben,h.p. 

n  Oat  lUo,  BnwDlov,  from  Tl  1'.  wllk  H^or  IUb9- 

pldB,  LomrCUildl.  iln  StHkMoa,  (^l  L«k^  from  ir  Dr.  rm.  dUT.  with  Cfti)laln 

3^                                      »  Sept.  ^IotbhU  of  OutraMm,  h.  p. 

a-^^/^  tm-  <d  H»^^  -5^'KoK-ri^t.  from  OoMW.  O.  Irtth  lord 

^Tn    BkiTT  from  h.  &.  Suit  vtoo  Hotliam.  ta-  p, 

BimtaT^  ™      WwulTfr™  B  p.  ™.  dHt  «lUi  0H«. 

,^».o».,.i.>.,.,«.»jj  _2:'Ki»i™,p. ^„™,cw. 

Am.  aor  M'Aiidnw.  (tm  h.  p.  M  F.  h.  p.  n  F. 

AtSnitTtoHo^.  AtL^S-nt         Coion.  ftum  BWb  BH«.  ■tth  Ov^  F«pi- 

OcTT.  Uua  H.   la^oc,   A*.  Sn.  Tloi  Ltont.  Ystnnsn.  from  S  F,  na.  Uff.  trltt  UmL 

BriAuu.  Ti  P.                              do-  ^oiL  Q.  A.  Brownfl,  h.  a. 

CB^l^D.A>kt  »Ool.      RMMden.  (rota  1  P.  mth  LiBot  Hon.  C. 

A.Oit«a.dD^                                  ^  BbjB(7,  BiHii  Bria. 

f'lMni[ril&  do.      Holme,  from  i  F.  with  Unt.  AUtB,  b.  ^ 

A.  Oiliu^.  da.  da!      '  Stott.  ttom  t  F.  with  UauL  Daim,  h.  p. 

^  B^iTdo!  ^                            do!  -^Hidfort, from  11  F.  alth  Ltont.  ainton, 

T  WDUbbh.  da                               do.  k  p.  It  F. 

j'lliHduiJd,do.  lOda      BooUi,  bom  IB  P.  MIH  Umt.  FIMdiv, 

T  Bwu.  do.                                  do.  OnTS,  b.  p.  W  P. 

O  J  Hjda,  do.  do.      Dstlat,  from  11  P.  wlOi  Usnt.  Criip,  b.  p. 

(U.  fMmWt  q/' IVimtn  trr<»'**'K.         lUate,  from  S  W.  L  &  wtUi  LiML  Her. 

H^.  Eufluid,  from  II  P.           nOct.  |Uk,b.p.tTP. 

BnT.  Lt.  CaL  Kt^fromei  F.  tNoT.  Bub.  Clu£a,  from  I  P.  with  Bul  ClBteHF. 

U^.  EHaa,  from  1  Dr.  OdL  do.      Uutto,  tt«m  M  F.  wttb  Bw.  UA  t-P.  O 

UMo^  fm  71  P._          ^      „  „  >*  **  '■ 

BwT.  Lt.CoLT»om»ifc«nnP.  itntntt. 

*                                                                         ItJoll  P.UOABB. 

l»Oa£ 


da.  — ua»»^h.p.«i 

do.  —  Uuides,  h.  p.  60 

1  Ut*  D.  PaUud.  h.  p.  99  I 

do.  OboTd.  k.  p.  ICa  1 

—  Swaoj,  tumMP.  do.  S^''^"".',?: 

-  Cbuibn,  from  r  P.  do.  Cl»r»a,  k.  p  16  P. 


Appointpunu,  ProtutioM,  i^c  [Jul 

D.  Ctpi.  LaiUinl>U(liiw,aiiL«.  [Inn,  Kb. 

GnnD.  b.  p.  Tl  P.  IJoBi,  UM 

Sbat,  b.  p.  BnAkiv'i  CaVK    ItJalSK 

Ilk  Fn.  WiUor.  h.  p.  I  Oil  Bo.  r  J*b.  lasi 

Unt.  BncteUB.  IS  F.  aD  piMMi  b«>  iB^I* 
Blchud  InliH,  n  P.  Fort  WUUMn.  Bb- 

KobiBim.  SI  P.  Jwuiea 

° — ' —    ■■  "d.Ciaiii.OwBUa  ISJiilT 


JjipoinlDMiil*  dnoe&tl 


r  Jn-UB 
iJqMrtm«»i. 


Ce^oBd  EnUu.  tS  F.  Ukdni  >  Ja».  ISU      I>*|l  Aj.  Ogm.  Om.  AllHp,  Loodoo   1 


MOsi  Dr.  UulMDa  h.  p.  luHstar                      T  Mv 

It,  k._p.  Port  SfTT,             »  JoUr  Ai.  Sun.  (TBaUb,  SMf,  Hjtbe  Buneki  U  Not. 

n,  drr.  Fntt  WUUkb  B<wL         LaitATM  F.  oD  bowd  tb*  IndbB  Hoi|«- 

Hwoc  jwiBin.  M  F.  Ckukam                 MNor.  Ill  SMp.  mt  Omp  KiijtMrtww     UUHih 

PWiH,  h.  p.  K  Dr.                          KJnlT  Hh^  Ah  WtUkmna,  Ui  (h  *i^  ibta 

■^~— WiU«Sgr>M,b.p.XF.  njaU 

OWt.Flpit^nF.aioB]PHUl,J>iB>lK  ' PUMnw,  ItkdtBai,  AM(K  UAas. 

BIBTHS,  MABBIA0B8,  AND  DEATUB. 

LatHt.  At  Ho.  U,  PhulT  Plue.  Mn  WUlteB 
BIBTBI.  GookBD,  at  ■  dHuhts. 

Ari  la   II  u><<>M,  th<  LHI7  or  John  OriM         ~  AllLLbH.  »•  UJj  of  P.  Vuu  J«mw,  Bi*. 
itcahu,  Big.  Dt  It  KUL  of  iduvhur. 

MM.  Hn  Nuliiii  of  Dmul-  

HARRIAOSS. 

1  John'iCulwdnl,<UsBltt,  lit 

I.  Un  ADdnsTftWH.  of*      Suind  WooiL  AirinutJudictel  Dapw^nt,  (s 

"^I^iTir  DoUtnSCrHt,  UnBtiuit.otkKD.  ,faK™.  AtBumbn,  Cwtilii   Bn»  Smm, 

"    UKbtaUr.  UnMmiM,  or  KMHi.  tUrd  hd  of  Ih*  Itit  SJi  AbumlB  BMW,  Bu- 

I   BodinMiiHM.   U>  Tom  Un   H'-      to  HIh  Jug  BpblnUoD,  dBafhM  of  lAa  1 


to  Hid  Jang  SlpblnUon,  daafhUi  of  J^in  Bl- 

CdMdb,  bo.  i>fllHClTilSnTlM.*adUU  U^ 
of  Cooncll  U  Bombu. 


o  SDeol,  Dnunmond  Ftw,  Un      ___„_„  . 

Id,  of  aduifhler,  Juigi.  At  St.  Tbonufl  Uonnl,  Uidiw  Joho 

(■.On^KlluSlroM,  UnJ.  A.ChgjM|      Wilkir.  Biq.  CtTUSgrrlos,  10  UiwiniSmm- 


n.  At  nil , _„ 

Bobait  Klrkwood,  of  a  duifhlor,  Juit  1.  At  St.  Tboi 

11  AtraOn^KliuSlroM,  UnJ.  A.ChgjM|  Wilkor.  Biq.  CItUE .. 

orndw^ur.  flDa,  noood  rki«fa>K  of  Mr  WUiHo  AUra,  BK- 

K.  AtlVMd, Hn Denr,  of  aKm.  ohut,  LoUh. 

W,  AI  KeniliiraD,  tba  IhI;  of  I>r.  WiOar  S.         Oct  H  AI  SUppalMd,  ThoiBH  J>A»a.  Sm^r 

UonoD.at  kno.  of  BnHiiiitilll,loJuM,  tUiddufhlaof  UralnuB 

—  At  No.  X  QllmDn  Plwa,  Un  BiUanr,  of  a  Lbnou,  mitehut,  Blmr. 

•on.  H.  At  HdU,  Ur.  AhiuDder  ABdHnn,  utM 

n.  At   Edtnbiufh.     Un   ABdcnon.   Walker  ■Hnbaul,  PatUsd.  PUHhln.  w  Uair,  Hiird 

aunLof  ■■«.  duihwi  of  Ui  John  UiUar,  Umbor  -— '^-"^^ 

IS.  MnOnlf,  LolbUn  Val«,of  adaofhlar.  HnU. 

H.  At  Dunbar,  Un  WUUam  H,  Bllctdi,  of  a         U.  AI  Jackun'i  Cottacc,  near  DumMia,  Wfl- 

dasffhler.  Uara  Bruoa,  Eaq.  jotingBr  of  Sjulilntt,  adtocalc, 

tf  AI  Onat  Vumodtb.  Un  Cutit.  B.  B.  Bar-  to  Asaet,  taami  daofbtar  of  WUliam  Oordoa 

dar.nralBarr,  of  adu(bler.  Mt^  Bn.  fonwlTaf  ttaoUaodof  JamakiL 

—  At  1,  BeOonia  Cnaouil,  Mn  Battiv,  of  a  -~  AtSt/anw'i,CtiDRib,Loadan,L«dCtedM 
■ea.  ntiroi.i -■ ...-"-..--.-.--_  .-•._ 

—  At  Lanlwnne,  bmt  BdlnbniA  Un  D.  Ho-  Hon.  Ub 
itaoB,  D<  a  daaihter.  H.  OamMnu. 

—  Hn  A.  BlETeunn.  Winter  BIngt,  C«l«  ST.  At  St  Fort,  latke  eonntj  of  FITa,  W.  P. 
Gmemt,  of  a  daiubui.  BlackeU,  Beo.  to  Cailiaitaw,  daubur  of  iIh  lata 

M,  Un  Lan«  ofBroomblU,  of  a  daii«1ita.  Bobnt  Slemt.  Eio.  of  M  Pint 

—  At  LlBkfleld.  Ibe  ladj of  WUUam  AltablKa.  —  At  NtwhaliTHgiue,  Robvt  Umer,  V-t- 
Jott.  Baq.  of  a  bdd,  whleh  HurvlTBd  DI1I7  a  ^w  joanieror  SootBbank,  writer  to  the  i^iMt,  to  Sb- 
boon.  uli(ilIi.d^ii^lerDrWEUuiBaiitt  UDScrufl^Bit. 

—  At  Uonellmrfb.  Un  Dlckion.  nr  a  Hn.  of  NowbiUe. 

K.  AI  Bdlnhoren.  the  lad;  nf  Jnnph  Uurraj,         H.  AI    BoKhaunfa  Hook.   Rm-ihln,  Jimef 

BW).  TOUDCOTof  AitDui.of  adauftiMi.  Walks,  Ei*.  of  Oalir,  adrocue,  to  Mta  UU^ 


Morriagu  and  Dtatkt. 

■bo.  BoWt  BroM.  Eiiq.  < 
•mi  lK^ut  k  KabiL  te  Hn  Iii — 
■tllnnj.  En.  drll  sulBeer, 
—  X\  KUock.  CtstaOatlutg,  E*|.  . 


M  Fon  WmiM^  Akiudn  UudoiMll.  bq. 
]Kk.tDlli^]«MI>,*tdgMd«|fatwaf  Dnocu 

iM/iCoMdiuM  Fan  WUUui, 


iuk  LUB  kBd  iHDftOfl,  LoDdOB,  tO  J|UI4,  OiJt       nigfiOD  M 

•UM  «(  (ba  KM  HtThonH  Bonboirh  <^  L«.         I!.  Al  A 

Am  CtUi       . 


IMilgHlitn. 

1  11  OrHBCick.  JaciH  SmHh.  Ita|.  BlrmUic- 
lui.hi  EUnlnlli.;aDin(  dHffaWtar  TbiHDU 

i  At  UuT-lA-Boime  CbDi^  London, 


ujnad^^Bn^  or  PiW  orWata*! 

1.  EiQ.      STrnTiiiai^BHrBrtgi^T' 


usJandn.Thomu 

Mw  of     or  OluM^  CoUtfa,  C 

:bur  of      S*r.  Bdwsrd  Bromlmd.  ol  rwpiaai,  bw  imi- 
H.  eviD.  Tlili  wunrtritim  twmllar,  after  »a  iIubih* 

q.  tkul  dl^lIJ!^«  bnMbel  lilalaM%llhno  otinr 

3,  (an.  tllind  deUth,  On*  ol  the  oanipuilan  of  Mr 
Bromboad'a  tnT#1t,  the  Hav.  Joimih  Oook.  Fal- 
r.MaDMW.  Ion  o(  CMKV  (Mkn.  dM  <n  a  OHiiel  Kilm  at-' 
iiurilub  .m«(a*iaalaiKbo1jaiimM>MD0<<i,D«ribeFaliii 
It,  dauihur  Traea  of  KUm.  In  Uanb ;  and  Iha  otbiT,  Henn' 
»  Ban  sa  Lewb,  bq.  R.  N.,Bfler  ira>anin«  Palmbia  In 
hia  eompaox,  paited  (torn  blm  At  BalntL,  In  Jnne. 

'  Soomak.      aaJratnnwdto  BnglaDit 

w  LraoBL  aaamd  daoihtar         OeLt,  AtLifluini.  rrom  theNtt  of  aipUir. 
raou  of  Hampalfrt  Couit,      Lavta  HaDdenon,  uq^  marcbanlt  bioUiarbD  A. 


It  Norwkh,  Uaol.  CoL  » 


itPalUik.HrJobnlUakJiuLCaniEtiin.la  1ft   At  BnUno.  Iha  Hon! 

B,  tbird  duf hter  of  Mr  Tbomaa  Jobnaton,  SInwt,  jouDgaatdftiiihlvof 

■amair.  U.  InlhaBwaalu  alNoi^„^  .^„.  „,^„ 

—At  KHm,  WHUam  Cnllan.  Kan.  aoneiHt.  nomaa  HanUn.  of  tha  Beoia  Onn. 

(tetnka,  Is  Jaeobbia,  SUoart,  a»ond  HTTiTlnc  —  At  Suce-Cabvii  Plua.  Un  Utmnl  Vt- 

daWhtet  of  tba  Uu  ChariM  HamUlon,  )itn  of  nlitf,  wife  of  Jobn  Blai.  En.  boooudbuiC  of  tba 

Fbtnolm  and  KHIoo,  Laaaitdttn.  Baink  of  Soo<lail4 

tt  At  WMIU  Uh  BeT.  Jamea  ODallan,  to  B.  At  FaH%  Hn  Rennr,  TaUfour,  of  Donsw- 

llBianl,aldaa(dH|lileraril»lataWUUuaTel-  Betd.  dd~t  daof bier  of  tba  lal*  3<r  Alai.  Ram- 

tiird.En.  larof  Balnuln.^trt.      ' 

nDiBh,  eonnur  of  Aulaaea,  —  Al  bU  falbsr'i  boua,  L<ilb  Waft,  lit  lai. 

B,  Ba«.  (^taln  In  (bo  Hadni  Stirilni. 

'Huiant.  ddeat  daiif:taler  of  sTAtSIderBBwl,  UlBluballa  Pan. 

inftoB,  £•«.  of  HoBlTa-  —  Al  SI  Petantiuiib,  tbo  calebtxted  wtroBo- 

—  lunn  iwdH.  Sat-  aaooKl  aim  of  lbs  morSohubett.  In  ttiotStti  joarof  hiiaei. 

luaWpuBu^.SH-iXl>l>H«^«tr'ir'a>T  M.    At    Ljoiu,  In    FnuiM,    Kht.  jounxeit 

Paj'OfleLUI«ball»,jan«atdan(literarWU-  dsiuitilaT  of  cbelai*  Hr  Jobn  Hoaimiunr^ii. 

KaaCnikBan,  Bait  Foitotolla.  dual  In  London. 

.1.*^  ".  5?!!?*'''  "■■?■  S^',',  "^5^1.°'  —  *'  KdtahoTib.  Mr  John  Burelaf.  of  tha  Lotd 

l)HB0TalEnclnsan,Ialh<iBlsbt  Hon.  Lailj  feU-  Nelaon  Huttl,  a3»io  Sounre. 

■ImbOtrnair,  daiijhtarof  (bs  Ewl  of  North-  —  Al  Ponaa.  Hn  Junbia  Dualiar,  widow  of 

4^-  Geurn  Onn  Hudtd.  Esq.  of  pointalleld, 

B.  Al  KriiD,  Mr  Ttonnui  SlbhaJd,  Ironwongor,  a*,  ^i  ber  boiue,  Brmigblon.   Hra  HannnI 

IdlBlHiib.  lo  Ann,  duibur  of  William  EUloll,  Lendmm,  ralla  oIMr  Ftlln'  Fiibloy.  In  the  «1H 

»  AlTortaoalilll.  Ibe  Bot.  Janit*  Monllmw^  -~   At  Lelth,  Hr  Walcar  Bnpce.  wrfghl  ud 

of  Annu.lDlKbnllKLDke,iild«tda^h(eroribe  bullderttaen.                                   ,•■•■<»• 

kBIobD  SmalUe,  Bki.  of  tortanahlU.  —  At  Hawlhomdmi.  Un  Marj  OgUvle  Portm 

ai.L  AtHiUnbuKb^lhe  Rat.  AlaiandorFor-  I)niiaaiond  i-f  HawtUotudeo.  wife  of  Captain 

(■oo-Tobomiirj,  lo  Olbcrfaie,  dauibMr  o(  the  John  Foitm  Drunmond  of  the  Horal  Nair 

lata  Hr  Allan  Uaedonald,  Daibtieh,  HnlL  ~  '.     -    i 


,, ,  — >.  Leitb.      U  monthly  daugbler  of  leaao  Barlaf  Baq.  *^^ 

ii"^'  'JS5'*_"^  ""^  anrrtilB*  child  of  the         Is.  Ae  Lelth  Walk.  Hra  Foimi,  i^u  of  Ht 
IMaJohi  HlUar,  BaQ.  I>,rtd  Fomet,  aoUdlor,  Sapramo  Conrta. 

""'T"''                                    "awkafc  Ehi.  of  Fmloj  H»n.  YorfaUi*     Ha 
...  .1 1— .  -..1 1-.. . -^noi-rnf 
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M.  At  NdMQ  Smet.  AdMn  H«i»y  Czlohton, 
•aeoDd  ton  of  Mr  Haw  CMehloD,  wriltr. 

~  At  Kdinbaiih,  Mrt  Maty  Crokofet,  nUet  of 
Mr  JuDM  MumyiMllcitoi'^t-lAw. 

—  At  Dalkeith.  Mr  AimImw  Orcy,  Iwkar,  In  tlit 
SSdjwr  of  hif  tfe. 

ST.  At  PMton  Mftfaia.  Mr  John  Bftrn,  afod  90 


—  At  KfauMdder,  Mrs  Aan  VLtkj,  of  KbiiMd-* 
der.  reUot  of  Mr  WiUkm  CMleDdir,  morobuit  in 
Bdmbandi. 

—  At  SonthaBptoo,  Oapt.  Akwandur  Bkhacd 
Maokenxie,  of  the  RotbI  Navy- 

S8.  At  Banff,  Mr  John  Biohardaon,  painter 


S9.  At  Ayr,  Mn  C!olonel  Mackenile. 

—  At  Berwiek,  a<ed  64  John  Hall,  Baq.  M.D. 
SO.  AtBridcend,  near  Sanquhar.  Thomaafiar- 

kar.  Baq. 
~  At  Culross.  Heniy  Brown,  EiQ.  of  PrnthovuM. 

—  At  No.  U,  Lynedooh  Plaoe,  Robert  Heniy. 
and  18  montha,  yoongeet  child  of  Bobert  Paul, 
Baq.  leeretary  of  the  Commeteial  Bank. 

—  At  DoUf ,  Med  6  yean»  James  Half,  son  of 
the  late  James  Hkif ,  Jon.  Esq.  Sunbury. 

~  At  Qneenstexy,  Mrs  Mary  Muir.  wife  of  Mr 
Walter  Wilson. 

81.  At  King  Edward,  the  Bev.  Dr  Robert  Doff, 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  and  61st  of  his  minis- 
try. 

Jfov.L  AtLeith.John,yooncestsonoftbeUtte 
Mr  John  Donglas.  shipmaster  there. 

%.  John,  only  son  of  Mr  Jamea  Wiidkworth, 
bookbinder. 

—  At  Woolwieh.  Mrs  BonnyoasUe.  widow  of 
Professor  Bonnyoastle,  of  the  Royal  MUitaiy 
Academy. 

~  In  Wimpole  Street.  London.  Anne,  wife  of 
Captain  C.  S.  J.  Hnwtayne,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Bdinborgh.  Snaifn  David  Jameson,  iA 
thePUtMhiiemiUtin. 

-~  At  Bdinbori^,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Oeone  Porteons,  merchant,  Edin- 
boifh. 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Donse,  Andrew,  eldest  son 
of  tiie  Ber.  Oecuie  Connini^iam. 

—  At  PeTcrsbam.  Westmorland,  Henrietta^ 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lawson,  Vicar  of  that  parish, 
and  daoghter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ranalson.  Esq. 
of  PH«rnf\y\,  PerUishire. 

&  At  Cdingsborgh.  Mr  Arthur  Edie,  late  far- 
mer at  Moircambus. 

~  At  Mayjield,  Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  flfth  ' 
son  of  the  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Laorieston  Place,  aged  68,  John  Clapper- 
ton,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edmborgh. 

6.  At  Edinborgfa,  Mn  Helen  Doncan,  relict  of 
Mr  Alexander  Stevenson,  one  of  the  depnte  clerks 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 

—  At  Ardardan.  Dombartonshlre,  after  a  few 
dure'  illness,  Claud  NeUson.  Esq. 

7.  At  his  house,  Bennington  Place,  John  Boyd, 
Esq. 

—At  Perth,  Mannret,*  youngest  daughter  of 
CH>t.  Mensies,  68th  Bedment. 
&  At  Ayr  6iptain  Darid  Hunter,  in  the  80th 
of  his  age 


—  AtClayquhat.  Perthshirs.  Mrs  Janet  Mlt- 
chel  wife  of  Wm.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 

10.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  ag^ 
Mr  James  Cromar,  rector  of  the  grammar  scho<M 
there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Nefl  Whyte,  late  of 
Greenock,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

—  AtKirkaldy,  Mis  Ronaldson,  widow  of  Mr 
Andrew  Bonaldiion,  writer  there. 

IL  At  Jamaica  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles 
Bobertson. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  six  years  and  9  months, 
Charlotte  Prances,  third  daughter  of  John  Hunil- 
ton  Colt,  Esq. 

12.  At  Galnslnw  House,  Berwick,  Balph  OUroy, 
Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  Mrs  Maxnret 
Reddie,  widow  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Prior 
Letham,  merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  Moray  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  W.  Knox, 
the  author  of  the  Songs  of  Israel ;  The  Lonely 


for  the 


HMfUk:  The  Harp  of  Zloa;  AvMt  toMMn; 
Marianne,  or  the  Widower's  Oauihlar;  afti  a 
neat  Tariety  of  OonttUmtiona  in  toe  Bdl^nr^ 
MagartM^,  and  other  pnblkations. 

VL  At  Allahabad,  Lieat.-Colonel  GtenpML  of 
the  tad  Regiment  NaMTelnfuitxy.  ^^ 

—  At  her  honse.  OwKge  Square,  Mr*  Gnoe* 
Oneme,  daui^ter  of  the  late  DaTid  OfssoM,  Ban. 
advocate. 

--  At  KlrkaUy.  in  h«  IMhyair,  BliMbatk. 
oikly^Ud  of  the  late  Ber.  Jamas  HuttcD,  minfalsr 

—  At  her  honse^  Edtabuigh,  Mn 
DIekson,  of  Harlree,  widow  of  Andrew 
Esq. 

—  At  Leith  Mr  Maleohn  Wright 

14.  AtKirkaldy.  Mr  James  Otefg,  aged  7T. 

~  At  Edtaiburgh,  John  Fullerriaq.  M.  D.  lale 
of  Berwidi-on-Tweed. 

~  Mn  Marion  Oiahama,  wtb  of  John  Laoff  of 
Hartikope,  writer  in  Olaagow. 

At  Monteith  Bow,  Olaflgow,  aged  10.   Ann. 

eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Arehbald  Pubarteo.  lM(i- 
seller. 

—  At  his  house.  North  Castle  Stnet,  Jamea 
MTariane,  Eso.  of  BaUwOL 

17.  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Inaea,  Bsq.  soigeoo. 

18.  Miss  Sharp  of  Kincarathie. 

—  At  her  hoiue  in  fjondoo,  Mn  Sarah  EDiott, 
widow  of  Archibald  Elliott^  Esq.  arehiteet. 

19.  At  her  house,  Glonoeeter  Place,  Miss  Gatha- 
rine  Okssford,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
ford,  Esq.  of  DounJston. 

—  At  Edinbuffh,  Maiy;  daughter  of  : 
ant-Colonel  fieathfim,  88.  George  Square. 

—  At  Nenthorn.  William  Roy,  Esq.  of  Kea- 
thorn.  and,  on  the  Slstk  his  daoghter  T*«>>*n^_ 
aged  10  years. 

10.  At  Broad]yea,Mn  Agnes  Beatson,  rellot  of 
Mr  Peter  KilgottrTlate  orSOgedle,  Pife. 

—  At  16,  James's  Square.  John  Patfaea. 
advocate,  many  yean  one  <n  the  aasessors To 
dty  of  Edinbaxi^ 

—  At  Capeooch,  In  the  8<th  year  of  hto  age, 
Wniiam  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  tha  de- 
ceased Thomas  Kirkpatifok  of  Oosebum,  Bart. 

8L  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Christian  Orphoot,reliet 
of  Mr  Thomas  Henderson,  Jun.  merdant,  Rcgral 
Exchange. 

—  At  No.  5,  Antigua  Street,  Miss  Elder,  daMgb- 
lar  of  the  late  Thomas  Elder,  Esq.  of  Poraeth. 

—  At  Strathmiglo.  Mn  Elizabeth  OardMr,  i«- 
ttet  of  Mr  David  Oaidner.  brewer  thete^ 

8S.  At  her  fitther's  house,  Gi^eld  Sqnara,  fai 
the  16th  year  of  her  age.  Christian,  only  daoghter 
of  Patrick  Black,  Esq.  late  prindpal  surveyor  of 
his  Mi^esty's  CuMcuns,  GreenodL 

-<  At  h£i  house.  No.  4,  Northumberiand  Plane. 
Mr  Adam  Russel,  buUder. 

—  At  Pettyour,  near  Kinghom,  Mr  Danoan  C^ 
meron,  vintnw  there. 

tS.  At  Mcmtroee,  Mn  Innes,  wife  of  Ouitaln  la- 
nes. Porfw  Militia.  — •«— • 

—  At  MaUingslane,  Mr  Thomas  Sommervilla, 
fHDMr  there. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mn  Margaret  Morisoik  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Perrier. 

—  At  her  house,  Hanover  Street.  Mrs.  Jaaet 
Calderwood,  widow  of  Mr  David  Gordon,  mer- 

96.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Dawson,  relict  of  Mr 
Thomas  Dawson,  of  the  Excise  OiBce,  B^borgb. 

S5.  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobello,  Cathertee 
Gunning,  inlknt  daughter  of  D.  Hunter,  Esq. 

—  At  her  house,  U,  Chapel  Street,  Mlaa  B. 
Thomson,  aged  76. 

—  At hishouae.  66.  Pottenow,  Mr  David  For- 
rest, auctioneer,  Edlnbuxgh. 

—  At  Pilrig  nace,  Leith  Walk,  David,  yoou- 
estson  of  the  late  Alexuider  Fairlej,  Esq.  dtefl- 
ler,  Dunfarmline. 

—  At  Paris,  General  Poy,  (Maximilian  Sebas- 
tian,) of  an  aneurism  of  the  lieart 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  George  Square,  Ar- 
chibald Campbell,  Esq. 

S9.  At  Edhibuiih,  Malcolm  Alexander,  son  of 
Malcolm  Stewart.  Esq.  of  Athd  Bank,  Perth- 
shire. 
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With  the  sound  of  our  Paxtaob 
jet  ringing  in  their  ears,  our  many 
myriads  of  readers  will  open  this  Num- 
ber in  hope  and  fear  of  some  tremen- 
dous explosion.     The  very  least  we 
can  do  alter  last  month's  volcano,  will 
be  (o  blow  up  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Bont! — ^No  such  thing.     The  great 
beautj  of  our  character — that  which 
10  rivets  the  affection  of  our  friends, 
and  so  perplexes  the  hatred  of  our  ene- 
nues,— is  its  apparent  inconsistency. 
We  are  never  the  same  Magazine  for 
two  months  together.    The  moon  her- 
self, high  as  she  stands  for  changefiil- 
ness,  is,  In  comparison  with  us,  a  most 
steady  periodic»L  During  the  harvest, 
espeoaUy,  she  seems  always  a  well- 
pleased  planet,  as  if  a  cloud  had  never 
crossed  her  face.     Nay,  astronomers 
and  shepherds  pretend  to  understand 
mnchof  her  behaviour  all  the  year 
round,  and  to  predict  when  the  fair 
editress  is  about  to  favour  the  public 
with  a  brilliant  Number.    But  where 
is  the  astronomer  or  shepherd,  (even 
he  the  Chaldean,)  who  shall  venture 
to  prophesy  whether  in  a  troubled  or 
serene  heaven  will  rise  the  efiiilgence 
of  our  next  month's  horns  1    Science 
herself  is  baffled,  and  imagination  con- 
fesses hoself  at  the  wall  The  nations 
see  the  day  of  our  rising  advertised, 
and  wonder  if,  with  fear  of  change, 
we  are  to  be  perplexing  monarchs,  or 
merelv  diffiismg  our  gentle  radiance 
over  the  paths  of  literature,  and  bright- 
ening the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 

VouXIX. 


It  is  surely  needless,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  point  out  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  such  a  character  as  this  in  any 
public  and  periodical  personage,  whe- 
ther in  heaven  or  on  earth.  We  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  that  many  of  the 
other  Magazines  are  tiresome  to  a  de- 
gree, of  which  those  who  have  never 
read  them  can  form  ^not  even  the  most 
inadequate  conception ;    and  yet  it 
would  be  cruel  to  call  them  bad  Ma- 
gazines.   We  believe  them  to  be  good 
Magazines.  But  what  is  a  cold  abstract 
belief  without  accompan  ving  emotion  t 
We  do  not  feel  them  to  be  good  Maga- 
zines ;— of  which  there  cannot  be  a 
strongs  proof  than  this,  that  when 
we  chance  to  fall  asleep  during  the  pe- 
rusal of  even  one  of  their  most  interest- 
ing articles,  we  never  dream  about  it — 
never,  so  help  us  heaven  ! — ^but  in  our 
slumbers  as  utterly  forget  them  as  if 
such  productions  never  had  been  bom. 
Now,  no  sooner  do  we  sink  into  repose 
over   an   article  in  Blackwood,  (we 
adopt  the  common  phraseology,)  than 
that  Periodical  pursues  us  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  and  haunts  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  dream.     We  hear  an  un- 
certain sound   like   the  rustling  of 
wings ;  and  then  a  countenance,  fluc- 
tuatingfrom  sternness  to  suavity,  smiles 
or  frowns  upon  us — is  it  that  of  (George 
or  Ohristopheis-of  North  or  Buclui- 
nan — of  Socrates  or  Solomon? — Into 
whatever  imaginary  scene  fancy  may 
have  wafted  the  contributor,  he  seems 
to  ascend  steps  like  the  very  steps 
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of  No.  17,  Prince's  Street;  he  sees 
the  same  long  yista  of  yestibule,  front 
shop,  intermediate  saloon,  (where  sits 
the  same  one  eternal  reader  of  the 
Courier,)  and  remoter  den,  till  he  sinks 
down  in  "  Elabelais'  easj-chair**  in  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

Tou  may  have  obserred  something 
like  this,  not  merely  in  literature,  but 
in  life.  Think  of  any  remarkable  man, 
whom  you  may  chance  to  know — any 
man  of  genius.  Why,  one  day  is  he 
not  grim  and  gruff  as  a  bear,  and  if 
he  condescends  to  growl,  did  you  ever 
see  such  tusks  %  Another  wf,  he  is 
hiore  like  a  tiger  basking  in  the  sun, 
with  eyes  of  playful  ferocity,  and  claws, 
three  inches  long,  sheathing  and  un- 
sheathing themselves  in  a  sort  of  eager 
but  careless  instinct  within  the  velvet 
of  his  stot-felling  paws.  Now  he  is  all 
the  world  like  a  very  absolute  lion — 
marvellously  imitating  the  part  of  the 
king  of  beasts  ! — ^Anon  he  is  like  the 
unweaned  lamb,  sporting  on  the  sun- 
ny knoll — gentle  as  the  cooing  dove- 


wave," — 


^  weak  as  is  the  breaking 
voiced  like  Zephyr,  or  the  Lady-Echo. 
We  insist  on  knowing  whether, 
among  all  your  numerous  acquaint- 
ances, there  be  a  single  one  whom  you 
love  so  dearly  as  this  bear,  tiger,  lion, 
lamb,  dove,  zephyr,  and  echo  f  To- 
day you  have  sworn  to  speak  to  him  no 
more, — ^for  he  has  just  cut  yon,  as  you 
think,  on  the  street,  or  eyed  you  as- 
kance with  leer  malign,— or  over- 
whelmed you  with  such  a  flood  of 
idea*d  words,  that  you,  in  vour  slow 
prosing  way,  have  been  unable  to  slip 
in  one  of  your  long  treasured  truisms, 
— or  with  one  kick  he  has  smashed, 
like  so  much  crockery,  an  argument 
that  you  had  been  constructing,  as  you 
supposed  with  frame-work  of  iron, 
instead  of  wood, — or,  with  the  touch 
of  his  little  finger,  he  has  let  down  the 
card-built  edifice  of  one  of  your  rejected 
articles  to  Blackwood.  To-morrow, 
he  proposes  an  arm-in-arm  walk  round 
the  Cat  ton  Hill, — inquires  kindly  after 
your  wife,  your  sore  throat,  or  your 
rheumatism, — asks  your  opinion  of  a 
book  or  a  man,— expresses  his  concern 
and  surprise  that  you  do  not  confirm 
the  opinion  held  of  you  by  all  your 
friends,  by  giving  to  the  public  some 
work  worthy  of  your  talents,  genius, 
and  erudition, — wonders  you  did  not 
go  to  the  bar, — requests  you  to  repeat 
that  most  ezi^uisite  story,— complains 
of  a  pain  in  his  side  at  your  last  pun,— 


hints  that  Sheridan  wu  no  wit, — and, 
on  parting,  proposes  a  supper  at  Am- 
brose's. 

It  is  our  fixed  determination  this 
month  to  do  the  agreeable.  We  shall, 
therefore,  not  suror  any  argumenta- 
tive contributor  to  open  his  mouth. 
We  shall  not  hurt  a  fly  or  a  worm. 
Article  shall  vie  with  article  in  good 
humour  and  philanthropy.  We  shall 
strive  to  mase  it  impossible  for  the 
most  sensitive  subscriber  or  non-sub- 
scriber (the  two  great  divisions  of  our 
race)  to  take  ovf  bhob.  Should  we^ 
nevertheless,  fail  in  such  avoidance^ 
andj  by  some  unlucky  monosyllable, 
(for  occasionally  one  word  of  ours,  so 
small  perhaps  as  to  be  invisible  to 
readers  without  fl|>ectacles,  appears  a 
very  mountain  of  mischief,)  raise  up 
the  whole  world  against  us,  we  shaU 
make  the  amplest  apolo|;y  that  ev^ 
graced  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work. 
Yes  I  Should  the  complainant  be  e^en 
the  acknowledged  Idiot  of  the  poet*s 
corner  of  a  Cockney  newspaper,  we 
shall,  in  our  apology,  cheeifuUy  and 
unequivocally  express  our  belief — 
nay,  knowle<ige,— 4hat  he  is  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley. 

We  had  once  intended  to  entkle 
our  leading  article,  **  Characters  of 
our  Living  Poets,"  Wehavewrittoa 
it,  but  are  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  it ;  for  James  Ballan^e  infcMrmv 
us  that  it  would  occupy  twenty  sheets, 
— that  is,  about  three  numbers  of  the 
Magasine.  There  are,  we  find,  ex- 
actlv  103  Living  Poets  of  magnitude 
in  this  fr«e  and  happy  island  ;  and  an 
average  of  three  pagss  a-pieoe  cannot 
surely  be  thought  unreasonable. — 
What,  then,  we  ask  once  more,  is  to 
be  done  with  the  said  article  ?  We  ar« 
determined  not  to  fretter  it  down  into 
piecemeals.  Will  any  publisher,  Mur^ 
ray,  Longman,  Hurst,  ConstaUe, 
Blackwood,  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  oflfer 
FivB  HuNDRiD  Pounds  % 

After  dashing  off  the  concluding 
words  of  our  £^y,  (**  the  most  glo- 
rious age  of  British  Poetry,")  our 
thoughts  began  to  wander  away,  by 
some  fine  associations,  into  the  woods 
of  our  childhood,  <*  Baords  of  Scotland  ! 
Birds  of  Scotland  !"  and  at  that  very 
moment,  we  heard  the  loud,  dear, 
mellow,  bold  song  of  the  BLACKBian. 
There  he  flits  along  upon  a  strong* 
wing,  with  his  yellow  bill  vbible  in 
distance,  and  disappears  in  the  silent 
wood.  Not  long  silent.  It  is  a  spring- 
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day  in  <rar  imaginafcioi], — his  day-wall 
nert  holds  his  mate  at  the  foot  of  the 
SUver-fir,  and  he  is  now  perched  on 
its  pinnacle.     That  thrilling   hymn 
will  go  yibrating  down  the  stem  till  it 
reaches  her   brooding    breast.      The 
whole  Temal  air  is  filled  with  the  mur- 
mur and  the  glitter  of  insects, — ^but 
the  blackbird's  song  is  over  all  other 
symptoms  of  loTe  and  life,  and  seems 
to  (^  upon  the  leaves  to  unfold  into 
beauty.     It  is  on  that  one  Tree-top, 
conspicuous  among  many  thousands 
on    the  fine  breast  of  wood,  where, 
here  and  there,  the  pine  mingles  not 
unmeetly  with  the  prevailing  oak, — 
that  the  forest  minstrel  sits  m  his  in- 
spiration.   The   rock    above    is    one 
which  we  have  often  climbed.    There 
lies  the  glorious  Loch  and  all  its  islands 
-—one  dearer  than  the  rest  to  eve  and 
imagination,    with  its  old  Religious 
House, — ^ycar  after   year    crumbling 
away  unheeded  into  more  entire  ruin  ! 
Far  away,  a  sea  of  mountains,  with  all 
their  billowing  summits  distinct  in  the 
iky,  and  now  uncertain  and  changeful 
as  the  clouds !    Yonder  castle  stands 
well  on  the  peninsula  among  the  trees 
which  the  herons  inhabit.    Those  cop- 
pice woods  on  the  other  shore  stealing 
up  to  the  heathery  rocks,  and  sprinkled 
birches,  are  the   haunts  of  the  roe  I 
That  great  glen,  that  stretches  sul- 
lenly  away  into  the  distant  dark- 
ness,  has    been  for  ages    the   birth 
ind  the  death-place  of  the  red  deer. 
Hark,  *tis  the  cry  of  an  eagle  !    There 
he  hangs  poised  in  the  sunlight,  and 
now  he  mes  off  towards  the  sea. — 
But  again  the  song  of  our  Blackbibb 
^  rises  like  a  steimi  of  rich  distilled 
perfumes,"  and  our  heart  comes  back 
to  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  own 
Home-tree.    The  source  of  song  is  yet 
in  the  happy  creature's  heart — ^but  the 
song  itself  has  subsided,  like  a  moun- 
tain-torrent that  has  been  rejoicing  in 
a  sudden  shower  among  the  hills ;  the 
bird  drops  down  among  the  balmy 
bruiches  ;  and  the  other  faint  songs 
which  that  bold  anthem  had  drowned, 
ire  heard  at  a  distance,  and  seem  to 
encroach  every  moment  on    the   si- 
lence. 

Ton  say  you  matly  prefer  the  song 
cf  the  Thbush.  rrav  why  set  such  de- 
lightful singers  by  the  ears  ?  We  dislike 
m  habit  that  very  many  people  have  of 
ttying  everything  by  a  scale.  Nothing 
Beems  to  them  to  be  good — ^positively 
—only  relatively.     Now,  it  .is  true 


wisdom  to  be  charmed  with  what  is 
charming,  to  live  in  it,  for  the  time 
being,  and  compare  the  emotion  with 
no    former    emotion    whatever — un- 
less it  be  unconsciously  in  the  work- 
ing of  an  imagination  set  a-going  by 
deught.    Who,  in  reading  th&  Maga- 
zine, for  example,  would  compare  or 
contrast  it  with  any  other  Periodical 
under  heaven  I  You  read  it — and  each 
article  is  felt  to  be  admirable  or  exe- 
crable— purely  for  its  own  sake.    You 
love  or  you  hate  it,  as  thb,  not  as  a 
Magazine.    You  hug  it  to  your  heart, 
or  you  make  it  spin  to  the  other  end 
of   the    room,    simply  because  it  is 
Blackwood's  Magazme,  without,  du- 
ring the  intensity  of  your  emotion, 
remembering  that    Colbum's,  or  the 
Monthly,  or  the  London,  or  the  Eu- 
ropean, or  the  Ladies',  or  the  Gentle- 
man's, exists.    No  doubt^  as  soon  as 
the  emotion  has  somewhat  subsided, 
you  do  begin  to  think  of  the  other  Pe- 
riodicals.   On  stooping  to  pick  up  the 
Number  that  has    so    aroused  your 
wrath,  you  say,  '^  I  will  subscribe  to 
the  New  Monthly," — ^yet  no  sooner 
have  the  words  escaped  your  lips  than 
you  blush,  like  a  flower  unseen,  at 
your   own   folly.     Your    own    folly 
stares  you  in  the  face,  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance— You  bless  your  stars  that  no- 
body was  in  the  room  at  the  time— 
You  re-read  the  article,  and  perceive, 
in  your  amended  temper,  that  it  is  full 
of  the  most  important  truths,  couched 
in  the  most  elegant  language.    You 
dissolve  into  tears  of  remorse  and  pe- 
nitence,— and  vow  to  remain  a  faith- 
ful subscriber  on  this  side — at  least — 
of  the  grave. 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  prefer  the  Thrush  to  the  Black- 
bird, yet  we  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing it  a  most  delightful  bird.  Where 
a  Thrush  is,  we  defy  you  to  antici- 
pate his  song  in  the  morning.  He  is 
indeed  an  early  riser.  By  the  way, 
Chanticleer  is  far  from  being  so.  You 
hear  him  crowing  away  from  shortlj^ 
after  midnight,  and,  in  your  simpli- 
city, may  suppose  him  to  be  up,  and 
strutting  about  the  premises.  Far 
from  it  ; — he  is  at  that  very  moment 
perched  in  his  polygamy  between  two 
of  his  fattest  wives.  The  sultan  will 
perhaps  not  stir  a  foot  for  several  hours 
to  come ;  while  all  the  time  the  Thrush, 
having  long  ago  rubbed  his  eyes,  is  on 
his  topmost  twig,  broad  awake,  and 
charming  the  ear  of  dawn  with  hit 
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beautiful  vociferation.    During  mid- 
day he  disappears,  and  is  mute  ;  but 
again,  at  dewy  eyen,  as  at  dewy  mom, 
he  pours  his  pipe  like  a  prodifi;al,  nor 
ceases    sometimes,  when    night    has 
brought  the  moon  and  stars.  Best  belo- 
ved, and  most  beautiful  of  all  Thrushes 
that  ever  broke  from  the  blue-spotted 
shell  ! — thou  who,  for   five  springs, 
hast   "  hung  thy    procreant  cradle' 
among  the  roses,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  ivy,  and  clematis,  that  embower 
in  bloom  the  lattice  of  my  cottage- 
study — how  farest  thou  now  in  the 
snow ! — Consider  the  whole  place  as 
your  own,  my  dear  bird ;    and  re- 
member, that  when  the  gardener's  chil- 
dren sprinkle  food  for  you  and  yours 
all  along  your  favourite  haunts,  that  it 
is  done  by  our  orders.  And  when  all  the 
earth  is  green  again,  and  all  the  sky 
blue,  you  will  welcome  us  to  our  ru- 
ral domicile,  with  light  feet  running 
before  us  among  the  winter  leaves, 
and  tiien  skim  away  to  your  new  nest 
in  the  old  spot,  then  about  to  be  some- 
what more  cheerful   in    the    undis- 
turbing  din  of  the  human  life  within 
the  flowery  walls. 

Why  do  the  songs  of  the  Blackbird 
and  Thrush  make  us  think  of  the  sonc- 
less  Starling  ?  It  matters  not.  We  do 
think  of  him,  and  see  him  too— « 
beautiful  bird,  and  his  abode  is  ma- 
jestic. What  an  object  of  wonder  and 
awe  is  an  old  Castle  to  a  boyish  ima- 
gination !  Its  height  how  dreadful ! 
up  to  whose  mouldering  edges  his  fear 
carries  him,  and  hangs  him  over  the 
battlements  !  What  beauty  in  those 
unapproachable  wal^-flowers,  that  cast 
a  brightness  on  the  old  brown  stones 
of  the  edifice,  and  make  the  horror 
pleasing  I  That  sound  so  &r  below  is 
the  sound  of  a  stream  the  eye  cannot 
reach — of  a  waterfall  echoing  for  ever 
among  the  black  rocks  and  pools.  The 
school-boy  knows  but  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  Castle, — ^but  that  little 
is  of  war,  and  witchcraft,  and  impri- 
sonment, and  bloodshed.  The  ghostly 
glimmer  of  antiquity  appals  him — he 
visits  the  ruin  only  with  a  companion, 
and  at  mid-day.  There  and  then  it 
was  that  we  first  saw  a  Starling.  We 
heard  something  wild  and  wonderful 
in  their  harsh  scream,  as  they  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  the  battlements, 
or  flew  out  m  the  chinks  and  cran- 
nies. There  were  Martens  too,  so 
diflerent  in  their  looks  firom  the  pretty 
House-Swallowft— Jadc-daws  clamour- 


ing afresh  at  every  time  we  waved  our 
hats,  or  vainly  slung  a  pebble  towards 
their  nests — and  one  grove  of  elms,  to 
whose  top,  much  lower  than  the  castle, 
came,  ever  and  anon,  some  noiseless 
Heron  firom  the  muirs. 

Higher  and  higher  than  ever  rose 
the  tower  of  Belus,  soars  and  sings  the 
Labk,  the  lyrical  poet  of  the  sky. — 
Listen,  listen  !  and  the  more  remote 
the  bird,  the  louder  is  his  hymn  in 
heaven.  He  seems,  in  his  loftiness,  to 
have  left  the  earth  for  ever,  and  to  have 
forgotten  his  lowly  nest.  The  prim- 
roses and  the  daisies,  and  all  the  sweet 
hill-flowers,  must  be  unremembered  in 
the  lofty  region  of  light.  Butjustas  the 
Lark  is  lost — ^he  and  his  song  together 
— ^both  are  again  seen  and  heard  wa- 
vering down  the  sky,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  is  walking  contented  along 
the  furrows  of  the  braided  com,  or 
on  the  clover  lea,  that  has  not  felt  the 
plough-share  for  half  a  centuiy. 

In  our  boyish  days,  we  never  felt  that 
theSpring luid really  come, till  thedear- 
singing  Lark  went  careering  before 
our  gladdened  eyes  away  up  to  hea- 
ven.   Then  all  the  earth  wore  a  vernal 
look,  and  the  ringing  akj  said,  "  win- 
ter is  over  and  gone.*     As  we  roamed, 
on  a  holiday,  over  the  wide  pastoral 
moors,  to  angle  in  the  lochs  and  pools, 
imless  the  day  were  very  cloudy,  the 
song  of  some  lark  or  other  was  still 
warbling  aloft,  and  made  a  part  of  our 
happiness.      The  creature  could  not 
have  been  more  ioyfiil  in  the  skies, 
than  we  were  on  the  greensward.  We, 
too,  had  our  wings,  and  flew  through 
our  holiday.     Thou  soul  of  glee !  who 
still  leddest  our  flight  in  all  our  pas- 
times ! — ^bold,   bright,  and  beautiful 
child  of  Erin ! — for  many  and  many 
a  long,  long  year  hast  thou  been  min- 
gled with  tiie  dust !    Dead  and  gone, 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  all  the  cap- 
tivations  of  thy  voice,  eye,  laugh,  mo- 
tion, and  hand,  open  as  day  to  "  melt- 
ing charity  !** — He,  too,  the  grave  and 
thoughtful  English  boy,  whose  equi- 
site  scholarship  we  all  so  enthusiasti- 
cally admired,  without  one  single  par- 
ticle of  hopeless  envy, — and  who  ac- 
companied us  on  all  our  wildest  expe- 
ditions, rather  firom  afiection  to  his 
playmates  than  any  love  of  their  sports, 
— ^he  who,  timid  and  imadventurous 
as  he  seemed  to  be,  yet  rescued  little 
Marian  of  the  Brae  firom  a  drowning 
death,  when  so  many  grown-up  men 
stood  aloof  in  selfish  fear, — ^gone,  too. 
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for  eT«r  ut  thou,  mj  beloved  Sdward 
Hairington  !  and,  after  a  few  brilliant 
jearB  in  the  oriental  dime, 

**  on  Hoogley's  banks  afkr. 

Looks  down  on  thy  lone  tomb  the  ETenmg  Star." 

Methinks  we  hear  the  '^  song  o*  the 
Qbbt  Lihtib/'  perhaps  the  darling 
bird  of  Scotland.  None  other  is  more 
tenderlj  sting  of  in  our  old  ballads. 
When  the  simple  and  feryent  love-poets 
of  our  pastoral  times  first  applied  to  the 
maiden  the  words,  **  m  j  lK>nnie  burd- 
ie,"  they  must  have  b^n  thinking  of 
the  Giey  Lintie— its  plumage  ungaudy 
and  soberly  pure — its  shape  elegant, 
yet  unobtrusive — and  its  song  various 
without  any  effort — now  rich,  gay, 
sprightly,  but  never  rude  or  riotous — 
now  tender,  almost  mournful,  but 
never  gloomy  or  desponding.  So,  too, 
are  all  its  habits, endearingand  delight- 
fol.  It  is  social,  yet  not  averse  to  so- 
litude, singing  often  in  groups,  and  as 
often  by  itself  in  the  ^orze-brake,  or 
'  on  the  briary  knolL  Tou  often  find 
the  lintie's  nest  in  the  most  solitary 
places — ^in  some  small  self-sown  clump 
of  trees  by  the  brink  of  a  wild  hill- 
stream,  or  on  the  tangled  edge  of  a  fo- 
rest ;  and  just  as  often  you  find  it  in  the 
hedgerow  of  the  cottage  garden,  or  in 
a  bower  within,  or  even  in  an  old 
gooseberry  bush  that  has  grown  into 
a  sort  of  tree. 

One  wild  and  beautiful  place  we 
well  remember — ay,  the  very  bush  in 
which  we  first  foimd  a  grey  linnet^s 
nest — ^for,  in  our  native  parish,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  was  rather  a 
nurish  bird.    That  &r-away  day  is  as 
distinct  as  the  present  5ow.    ImagincL 
finend,  first,  a  little  well  surrounded 
t   with  wild  cresses  on  the  moor,  some- 
thing like  a  rivulet  flows  from  it,  or  ra- 
ther  you  see  a  deep  tinge  of  verdure, 
the  line  of  which,  you  believe,  must  be 
produced  by  the  oozing  moisture— you 
follow  it,  by  and  by  there  is  a  descent 
palpable  to  your  feet — then  you  find 
yourself  between  low  broomy  knolls, 
that,  heightening  every  step,  become 
ere  long  banks  and  braes,  and  hills. 
Tou  are  surprised  now  to  see  a  stream, 
and  look  round  for  its  source — ^there 
seem  now  to  be  a  hundred  small  sources 
in  fissures,  and  springs  on  every  side 
—you  hecur  the  murmurs  of  its  course 
over  beds  of  sand  and  gravel — and 
haik,  a  waterfsU !  A  tree  or  two  begins 
to  slttke  its  tresses  on  the  horizon — a 
birch  or  a  rowan.     Tou  get  ready 
your  anc^e— and  by  the  time  you  have 


panniered  three  dozet^  you  are  at  a 
wooden  bridge— you  fish  the  pool  above 
it  with  the  delicate  dexterity  of  a  Boaz, 
capture  the  monarch  of  the  flood,  and 
on  lifting  your  eyes  from  his  starry 
side  as  he  gasps  his  last  on  the  silvery 
shore,  yo«  behold  a  cottage,  at  one 
gable  end  an  ash,  at  the  other  a  syca- 
more, and  standing  perhaps  at  the 
lonely  door,  a  maiden  mr  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  angel. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Confessions  ;  and 
why,  therefore,  may  we  not  make- a 
confession  of  first  love  ?  I  had  finish- 
ed my  sixteenth  year, — I  was  almost 
as  tali  as  I  am  now,— -almost  as  tall ! 
Tes,  ves, — for  my  figiire  was  then 
straignt  as  an  arrow,  and  almost  like 
an  arrow  in  its  flight.  I  had  given 
over  bird-nesting, — ^but  I  had  not 
ceased  to  visit  the  dell  where  first  I 
found  the  grey  lintie^s  brood.  Tale- 
writers  are  told  by  critics  to  remem- 
ber that  the  young  shepherdesses  of 
Scotland  are  not  beautiful  as  the  fic- 
tions of  a  poet*s  dream.  But  shb  was 
beautiful  beyond  poetry.  She  was  so 
then,  when  passion  and  imagination 
were  young, — and  her  image,  her  un- 
dying, unfading  image,  is  so  now, 
when  passion  and  imagination  are  old, 
and  wnen  from  eye  and  soul  have 
disappeared  much  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  both  of  nature  and  life.  I  loved 
ner  from  the  first  moment  that  our 
eyes  met, — and  I  see  their  light  at  this 
moment,  the  same  soft,  bright,  burn- 
ing light,  that  set  body  and  soul  on 
%x^.  She  was  but  a  poor  shepherd's 
daughter ;  but  what  was  that  to  me, 
when  I  heard  her  voice  singing  one 
of  her  old  plaintiff  ballads  among 
the  braes, — when  I  sat  down  beside 
her, — when  the  same  plaid  was  drawn 
over  our  shoulders  in  the  rain-storm. 
— ^when  I  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  ana 
was  not  refused, — ^for  what  had  she 
to  fear  in  her  beauty,  and  her  inno- 
cence, and  her  filial  piely, — and  was 
not  I  a  mere  boy,  in  the  bliss  of  pas- 
sion, ignorant  of  deceit  or  dishonour, 
and  with  a  heart  open  to  the  eyes  of 
all  as  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ?  What 
music  was  in  that  stream  I  Could  ^'Sa- 
bean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  Blest''  so  penetrate  my  soul 
with  joy,  as  the  bauny  breath  of  the 
broom  on  which  we  sat,  forgetful  of 
all  other  human  life  !  Father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and 
aunts,  and  cousins,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
friends  that  would  throw  me  off, — ^if 
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I  ihould  be  so  bftse  and  mad  as  to 
many  a  low-born,  low-bred,  ignorant, 
uneducated,  crafty,  aj,  crafty  and  de- 
signing beggar, — were  all  forgotten  in 
my  delirium, — if  indeed  it  were  ddi- 
rium, — and  not  an  ererlastingly-^a- 
cred  deyotion  of  t^e  soul  to  nature  and 
to  truth.  For  in  what  was  I  deluded  ? 
A  voice, — a  faint  and  dewy  voice, — 
deadened  by  the  earth  that  fills  up 
her  grave,  and  by  the  turf  that,  at  this 
veiy  hour,  is  expanding  its  primroses 
to  the  dew  of  heaven, — answers,  "  In 
nothing  !" 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha  I"  exclaims  some  read- 
er in  derision,  ^  here's  an  attempt  at 
the  pathetic,  a  miserable  attempt  in- 
deed, for  who  cares  about  the  death  of  a 
mean  hut-girl  I  we  are  sick  of  low  life.** 
Why,  as  to  that  matter,  who  cares  for 
the  death  of  any  one  mortal  being  ? 
Who  weeps  for  the  death  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  ?     Who 
wept  over  Napoleon  the  Gh^eat  ?   When 
Ch|ttham  or  ^urke,  Pitt  or  Fox  died 
—-don't  pretend  to  tell  lies  about  a 
nation's  tears.    And  if  yourself,  who, 
perhaps,  are  not  in  low  life,  were  to 
die  in  half  an  hour,  (don't  be  alarm- 
ed,) all  who  knew  you,  except  two  or 
three   of  your  bosom  friends,  who, 
partly  from  bdng  somewhat  dull,  and 
partly   from  wishing  to  be    decent, 
might    blubber— would    walk   along 
Prince's  Street  at  the  fis^shionable  hour 
of  three,  the  very  day  after  your  fu- 
neral.   Kor  would  it  ever  enter  their 
heads  to  abstain  from  a  comfortable 
dinner  at  the  British  Hotel,  ordered, 
perhaps,  a  month  ago,  at  which  time 
yon  were  in  rude  health,  merely  be- 
cause you  had  foolishly  allowed  a  cold 
to  Iksten  upon  your  lungs,  and  cany 
you  off  in  the  prime  and  promise  of 
your  professional  life.    In  spite  of  all 
your  critical  slang,  therefore,  Mr  Edi- 
tor or  Master  Contributor  to  some  li- 
teiary  journal,  sh^  though  a  poor 
Scottish  Herd,   was  most  beautiful ; 
and  when,  but  a  week  after  ticking 
fkrewell  of  her,  I  went,  according  to 
our  tiyst,  to  fold  her  in  my  arms,  and 
was  told  by  her  poor  fitther  that  she 
was  dead,— ay,  dead  and  buried — that 
•he  had  no  existence— that  neither  the 
daylight  nor  I  should  ever  more  be 
gladdened  hv  her  presence — that  she 
was  in  a  coma,  six  feet  in  earth — ^that 
the  worms  were  working  their  way  to- 
wards the  body,  to  crawl  into  her  bo- 
som— that  she  was  £ut  becoming  one 
mass  of  corruption — when  1  awoke 
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from  the  dead-fit  of  horrid  dreams  in 
whidi  I  had  lain  on  the  floor  of  ray 
Agnes's  own  •cottage,  and  cursed  tiie 
sight  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 

dread  and  dismal  God — ^when  I 

We  wish  that  we  had  lying  on  the 
table  before  us  Grahame's  pleasant 
Poem,  "  The  Birds  of  Scotknd ;"  but 
we  lent  our  copy  some  years  ago  to  a 
friend — and  a  friend  never  returns  a 
borrowed  book.  But  here  is  a  very 
agreeable  substitute — ''  A  Treatise  on 
British  Song-Birds,'*  published  by  John 
Anderson,  jun.,  Edinburgh,  and  ^mp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  London.  The  small 
musicians  are  extremely  well  engraved 
by  Mr  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  from  very 
correct  and  beautiful  drawings,  done 
by  an  English  artist,  and  there  is  a 
well-written  introduction,  of  40  pages, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Patrick  Syme. 
We  presume  that  the  rest  of  the  letter- 
press is  by  the  same  gentleman — and  it 
does  him  very  great  credit.  The  volume 
includes  observations  on  their  natural 
habits,  and  manner  of  incubation ; 
with  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the 
young,  and  management  of  the  old 
birds,  in  a  domestic  state. 

**  The  delightful  music  of  song-birdi 
is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  why  these 
charming  little  creatures  are,  in  all 
countries,  so  highly  prized.    Music  is 
an  universal  language  ; — it  is  under- 
stood and  cherished  in  eveiy  country 
— the  savage,  the  barbarian,  and  tlie 
civilized  individual,  are  all  passigii- 
ately  fond  of  music,  particularly  of 
melody.    But,  delightful  as  music  ia, 
perhaps  there  is  another  reason  that 
may  have   led  man   to  deprive  the 
warblers  of  the  woods  and  fields  of  H-    ^ 
berty,  particularly  in  civilized  statei, 
where  the  inteUect  is  more  refined, 
and,  consequently,  the  feelings  more 
adapted  to  receive  tender  impressionf ; 
—we  mean  the  associations  of  ideas. 
Their  sweet  melody  brings  him  more 
particularly  in  contact  with  groves  and 
meadows— with    romantic   banks,  or 
beautiful  sequestered  glades— the  che- 
rished  scenes,  perhaps,  of  his   early 
youth.    But,  independent  of  this,  the 
warble  of  a  sweet  song-bird  is^  in  itself, 
very  delightful ; — and,  to  men  of  sa> 
dentary  habits,  confined  to  cities  by 
professional  duties,  and  to  their  desks 
most  part  of  the  day,  we  do  not  know 
a  more  innocent  or  more  agreeable  re» 
creation  than  the  rearing  and  training 
of  these  little  feathered  musicians." 
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Now,  we  hmi  mMnj  of  our  i«aden  "  What  am  towa-gardans  and  ahrub- 
dying  oat  against  the  barbarity  of  beries  in  squares^  but  an  attempt  to 
confining  the  free  deniiens  of  the  air    roralize  the  citj  I    So  strong  is  the 


in  wire  or  wicker  cages.  Gentle  readers, 
do,  we  praj,  ke^  your  compassion  for 
o^er  objects.  Or,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  be  argnmentatJTe  with  us,  let  us 
just  wiJk  down  stairs  to  the  larder, 
and  tell  the  public  truly  what  we  there 
behold— three  brace  of  partridges,  two 
ditto  of  moor-fowl,  a  cock-pheasant^ 
poor  fellow, — a  man  and  his  wife  of 
the  aquatic,  or  duck  kind,  and  a  wood- 
cock, vainly  presenting  his  long  Christ- 
mas hilt— 


U  ' 


Some  sleeping  klll'd — 
AH  murdered.'*— 

Why,  you  are  indeed  a  most  logical 
reasoner,  and  a  most  considerate  Chris- 
tian, when  you  launch  out  into  an 
inyective  against  the  cruelty  exhibited 
in  our  cages.    Let  us  leave  this  den  of 
mioder,  and  hare  a  ^lass  of  our  wife^s 
home-made    fitontiniac   in   her  own 
bondoir.     Come,  come,  sir, — look  on 
this  newly-married  couple  of  canaries. 
—The  architecture  of  their  nest  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  florid  order,  but  my 
Lady  Tellowlees  sits  on  it  a  weD-sa- 
tiified  bride.    Come  back  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  you  will   see  her  nursing 
triplets.     Meanwhile,   hear  the  ear^ 
mercing  fife   <^  *the   bridegroom  ! — 
Where  will  you  find  a  set  of  happier 
people,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  in  our 
urlour,  or  our  liorary,  or  our  nursery  1 
For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  a 
cage  or  two  in  almost  eveiy  room  of  the 
house.    Where  is  the  cruelty — ^here,  or 
in  your  blood-stained  larder  ?  But  you 
must  eat^  you  reply.    We  answer — not 
necessarily  birds.  The  question  is  about 
birds — cruelty  to  birds  ;  and  were  that 
sagacious    old  wild-goose,  whom  one 
d^e  moment  of  heedlessness  brought 
last  Wednesday  to  your  hospitable 
board,  at  this  moment  alive,  to  bear 
a  part  in  our  conversation,  can  you 
dream  that,  with  all  your  Jeffireyan 
ingenuity  and  eloquence,  you  could 
persuade  him,  the  now  defunct  and 
dejected — that  you  were  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  eating  him  with 
stuffing  and  apple-sauce  1 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  British  Birds  does  not  con- 
descend to  justify  the  right  we  claim 
to  encage  them  ;  but  he  shows  his 
genuine  humanity  in  instructing  us 
how  to  render  happy  and  healthful  their 
imprisonment.    He  says  very  prettily, 


desire  in  man  to  participate  in  countzy 
pleasures,  that  he  tries  to  bring  some 
of  them  even  to  his  room.  Plants  and 
birds  are  sought  after  with  avidi^,  and 
cherished  with  delight.  With  flowers 
he  endeavours  to  make  his  apartments 
resemble  a  garden;  and  thinks  of 
groves  and  fidds,  as  he  listens  to  the 
wild  sweet  melody  of  his  little  datives. 
Those  who  keep  and  take  an  interest 
in  song-birds,  are  often  at  a  loss  how 
to  treat  their  little  warUers  during 
illness,  or  to  prepiure  the  proper  food 
best  suited  to  their  various  constitu^ 
tions ;  but  thai  knowledge  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  these  little 
creatures  in  health :  for  want  of  it, 
young  amateurs  and  bird-fimders  have 
often  seen,  with  re^pret,  many  of  tiieir 
&vourite  birds  pensh.** 

Kow,  here  we  confess  is  a  good  phy- 
sician. In  Edinburgh  we  understand 
tlMre  are  about  600  medical  practition- 
ers on  the  human  race, — and  we  have 
dog-doctocs,  and  horse-doctors,  who 
come  out  in  numbers — but  we  have 
had  no  bird-doetors.  Te«  oflen,  too 
often,  when  the  whole  house  rings 
from  garret  to  cellar  with  the  cries  of 
children  teething,  or  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  the  littte  linnet  sits  silent  on 
his  perch,  a  moping  bunch  of  feathers, 
and  then  falls  down  dead,  when  his 
lilting  life  might  have  been  saved  by 
the  simplest  medicinal  food  skilfully 
administered.  Surely  if  we  have  phy- 
sicians to  attend  our  tread-mills,  and 
r^^ulate  the  diet  and  day's  work  of 
merciless  ruffians^  we  should  not  sufEar 
our  innocent  and  useful  prisoners  thus 
to  die  unattended.  Why  do  not  the 
Ladies  of  Edinburgh  form  themselveB 
into  a  Society  for  this  purpose  ? 

Not  one  of  all  the  philosophers  in 
the  world  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what 
is  happiness.  Sterne's  Starling  is  weak- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  miserable. 
Problbbly  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
tented birds  in  the  universe.  Does 
confinement, — the  closest,  most  un- 
eompanioned  confinemont-^make  one 
of  ourselves  unhappy  ?  Is  the  shoe- 
maker sitting  with  his  head  on  his 
knees  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  in  any  respect  to  be  pi- 
tied ?  Is  the  solitary  orphan,  that  sits 
all  day  sewing,  in  a  garret,  while  the 
old  woman  for  whom  she  works  is  out 
washing,  an  object  of  compassion  !  or 
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the  widow  of  fourscore,  budding  over 
the  embers,  with  a  stump  of  a  pipe  in 
ber  toothless  mouth  f  Is  it  so  sad  a 
thing  indeed  to  be  alone  ?  or  to  have 
one*s  motions  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  imaginable  limits  ? — 
Nonsense  all.  Nine-tenths  of  mankind, 
in  manufocturing  and  commercial 
countries,  are  cribbed  and  confined 
into  little  room, — generally,  indeed, 
together,  but  often  solitary. 

Then,  gentle  reader,  were  you  everin 
a  Highland  shieling  ?  It  is  built  of  turf, 
and  is  literally  alive  ;  for  the  beautiful 
heather  ia  blooming,  and  wild-flowers 
too — and  walls  and  roof  are  one  sound 
of  bees.  The  industrious  little  crea- 
tures must  haTe  come  several  long 
miles  for  their  balmy  spoil.  There  is 
but  one  human  creature  in  that  shiel- 
ing, but  he  is  not  at  all  solitary.  He 
no  more  wearies  of  that  lonesome  place, 
than  do  the  sun-beams  or  the  shadows. 
To  himself  alone,  he  chants  his  old 
Gaelic  songs,  or  frames  wild  ditties  of 
his  own  to  the  raven  or  red  deer. 
Months  thus  pass  on  ;  and  he  descends 
again  to  the  lower  country.  Perhaps  he 
goes  to  the  wars — ^fights — ^bleed8--and 
returns  to  Badenoch  or  Lochaber ;  and 
once  more,  blending  in  his  imagination 
the  battles  of  his  own  regiment,  in 
Egypt,  or  Spain,  or  at  Waterloo,  with 
the  deeds  done  of  yore  by  Ossian  sung, 
lies  contented  by  the  door  of  the  same 
shieling,  restored  and  beautified,  in 
which  he  had  dreamt  away  the  sum* 
mers  of  his  youth. 

To  return  to  birds  in  cages  ; — they 
are^  when  well,  uniformly  as  happy  as 
tiiedayislong.  What  else  could  oolige 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  burst 
out  into  song, — to  hop  about  so  pleased 
and  pert^ — to  play  such  fantastic  tricks 
like  so  many  wmrligigs, — to  sleep  so 
soimdly,  and  to  awiJce  into  a  small, 
shrill,  compressed  twitter  of  joy,  at  the 
dawn  of  light?  So  utterly  mistaken 
was  Sterne,  and  all  the  other  senti- 
mentalists, that  his  Starling,  who  he 
absurdly  opined  was  wishing  to  get 
out,  would  not  have  stirred  a  peg  had 
the  door  of  his  cage  been  flung  wide 
open,  but  would  have  pecked  like  a 
very  game-cock  at  the  hand  inserted 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  Depend  upon 
it,  that  Starling  had  not  the  slightest 
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idea  of  what  he  was  saying  ;  and  had 
he  been  up  to  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
would  have  been  shocked  at  his  un- 
grateful folly.  Look  at  Canaries,  and 
Uhaffinches,  and  Bullfinches,  and  ^  the 
rest,*'  how  they  amuse  themselves  for 
a  while  flitting  about  the  room,  and 
then  finding  how  dull  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  citizens  of  the  world,  bounce  up  to 
their  cages,  and  shut  the  door  from 
the  inside,  glad  to  be  once  more  at 
home.  Begin  to  whistle  or  sine  your- 
self, and  forthwith  you  have  a  duet^  or 
a  trio.  We  can  imagine  no  more  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  cheerful  life  than 
that  of  a  Goldfinch  in  a  cage,  in  Spring, 
with  his  wife  and  his  children.  All 
his  social  affections  are  cultivated  to 
the  utmost.  He  possesses  many  ac- 
complishments unknown  to  his  bre- 
thren among  the  trees ; — ^he  has  never 
known  what  it  is  to  want  a  meal  in  times 
of  the  greatest  scarcity ;  and  he  ad- 
mires the  beautiful  frost-work  on  the 
windows  when  thousands  of  his  fea- 
thered friends  are  buried  in  the  snow, 
or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  baked  up 
into  pies,  and  devoured  by  a  large  sup- 
per-party of  both  sexes,  who  fortifV 
their  flummery  and  flirtation  by  such 
viands,  and,  remorseless,  swallow  do- 
zens upon  dozens  of  the  warblers  of 
the  woods. 

Ay,  ay.  Mr  Goldy !  you  are  won- 
dering wnat  I  am  now  doing,  and 
speculating  upon  me  with  anm  eyes 
and  elevated  crest,  as  if  you  would 
know  the  subject  of  my  lucubrations. 
What  the  wiser  or  better  wouldst  thou 
be  of  human  knowledge  ?  Sometimes 
that  little  heart  of  thine  goes  pit-a-pat, 
when  a  great,  ugly,  staring  contributor 
thrusts  his  inquisitive  nose  within  the 
wires— or  when  a  strange  cat  glides 
round  and  round  the  room,&scinating 
thee  with  the  glare  of  his  fierce  fixed 
eyes ; — but  wlutt  is  all  that  to  the  woes 
of  an  Editor  ? — Tes,  sweet  simpletcm ! 
do  you  not  know  that  I  am  Uie  Editor 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine — ^Christo- 
pher North  !  Yesy  indeed,  we  are  that 
very  man, — that  self-same  much- ca- 
lumniated man-monster  and  Ogre. — 
There,  there ! — perch  on  my  shoulder, 
and  let  us  laugh  togetiier  atUie  whole 
world. 
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I5  spite  of  all  the  sins,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  commissioD,  with  which  To- 
ry, Wb'g,  and  Radical  Journab  have, 
perhaps  jostl/,  charged  them,  these 
are  two  Tolumei  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest-—nor  are  they  discreditable  to 
Mr  Moore.  The  subject  was,  indeed, 
a  most  difficult  and  daogerous  one, 
nor  was  it  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr 
Moore*8  peculiar  opinions,  tempera- 
ment^ ana  g^niuflL  to  treat  it  without 
inrolfing  mmself  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 
No  doubt,  were  we  to  submit  his 
work  to  a  strict  and  unsparing  scruti- 
ny, we  could  get  up  a  long,  mboured 
trade,  fiill  of  refutations  and  imputa- 
tions and  confutations,  that  would 
proTe  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
criminals  on.  our  annual  Calendar.  But 
is  we  have  declared  tbb  to  be  a  month 
of  Mercy — ^we  shall  treat  Mr  Moore 
with  a  gentleness  that  may  well  sur- 
prise and  delight  him — a  gentleness, 
indeed,  which  even  in  our  most  trucu- 
lent Numbers  we  generally  display  to- 
wards CYerj  writer  who  has  at  any 
time  delighted  us — and  need  we  say, 
that  that  has  been  done  by  the  poet  of 
UUaBookht 

Let  us  take  first  the  Politics — and 
get  done  with  them  in  not  many  words 
~then  a  paragraph  or  two  about  She- 
ridan, as  Kichard  Brinsley  in  domes- 
tic and  social  life — and  finally,  a  few 
remarks  on  his  Dramatic  Gknius.  Each 
of  these  three  subjects  would  furnish 
matter  for  an  article — ^but  we  bate 
prosingi— so  hope  to  settle  them  all  in 
one  sober  and  sensible  sheet. 

Nerer  was  any  secret  betrayed  with 
more  naivete,  than  the  account  which 
Mr  Moore  gires  of  the  principles  of 
the  Wbigs,  in  advocatii^  and  fostering 
the  cause  of  reform.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine the  amazed  looks  with  which  Lord 
urey,  and  the  remnants  and  refuse  of 
the  Fox  party,  must  have  read  the 
passage  allud^  to,  without  bursting 
uto  immoderate  and  remorseless 
laughter.  Never  was  such  a  char.xrc 
made  by  any  of  all  the  adrersaries  of 
the  Foxites,  as  that  little  passage  can- 
tains,  where  our  author,  speaking  of 
the  institution  of  the  society  of  "The 
Friends  of  the  People,"  explains  the 
real  views  and  motives  with  whicli 
Fox,  Grey,  Sheridan,  &c.  connected 


themselves  with  that  seditious  confe- 
deracy. But  the  exposure  of  the  hypo- 
crisy is  too  interesting  to  be  merely 
adverted  to  ;  we  must,  in  justice  to 
Mr  Moore's  simplicity  and  to  Whig 
honesty,  quote  the  passage. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  this  year  was  esta- 
blished the  Society  of  '  The  Friends  of 
the  People/  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  To 
this  Association,  which,  less  for  its  pro- 
fessed object  than  for  the  lepublican  ten- 
dencies of  some  of  its  members,  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  loyalists  of  the 
day,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Grey,  and  many 
others  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  Whig 
party,  belonged.  Their  Address  to  the 
People  of  England,  which  was  put  forth 
in  the  month  of  April,  contained  an  able 
and  temperate  exposition  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  sought  for  Reform; 
and  the  names  of  Sheridan,  Mackintosh, 
Whltbread,  &c.,  appear  on  the  list  of 
the  Conunittee  by  which  this  paper  was 
drawn  up. 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  the  little  zeal  whieh 
Mr  Fox  felt  at  this  period  on  the  snbjeet 
of  Reform,  that  he  withheld  the  sanction 
of  his  name  from  a  Society,  to  which  so 
many  of  his  meet  intimate  political 
friends  belonged.  Some  notice  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  this  symptom  of  back- 
wardness in  the  cause ;  and  Sheridan,  in 
replying  to  the  insinuation,  said,  that 
'  tney  wanted  not  the  signature  of  hia 
Right  Honourable  Friend  to  assure  them 
of  his  concurrence.  They  had  his  bond 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  political  princi- 
ples and  the  integrity  of  his  heart.*  Mr 
Fox  himself,  however,  gave  a  more  defi- 
nite explanation  of  the  circumstance. 
'  He  might  be  asked,*  he  said, '  why  hia  ' 
name  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  Society 
for  Reform  1  His  reason  was,  that  though 
he  saw  great  and  enormous  grievances, 
he  did  not  see  the  remedy.'  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  Mr  Fox  ever 
fully  admitted  the  principle  upon  which 
the  demand  for  a  Reform  is  founded. 
When  he  afterwards  espoused  the  ques- 
tion so  warmly,  it  seems  to  have* been 
merely  as  one  of  those  weapons  caught 
up  in  the  heat  of  a  warfare,  in  which 
Liberty  itself  appeared  to  him  too  im- 
minently endangered,  to  admit  of  the 
consideration  of  any  abstract  priuciple, 
except  the  summary  one  of  the  right  01 
resistance  to  powur  abused.  From  what 
has  been  already  said,  too,  of  tho  lan- 
guage held  by  Sheridan  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  concluded  that,  though  hx 
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more  ready  than  his  friend  to  inscribe 
Beform  upon  the  banner  of  the  party, 
he  had  even  still  less  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  practicability  or  expediency  of 
the  measore.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  ques- 
tion, the  agitation  of  which  was  use^l  to 
Liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  counting 
upon  the  improbability  of  its  objects  be- 
ing accomplished,  he  adopted  at  once,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  speculative  of  all 
the  plans  that  had  been  proposed,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  thus  secured  the 
benefit  of  the  general  principle,  without 
risking  the  inconvenience  of  any  of  the 
practioal  details.** 

But  this  insincerity  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  cause  of  reform,  about  which  they 
raised  such  clamours  to  molest  the 
possessors  of  place  and  patronage,  is 
still  more  clearly  described  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  work,  and  that  passage 
also,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  should 
be  extracted.  It  is  where  our  author 
speaks  of  Sheridan*s  dAtU  as  a  politi- 
cian. 

"  In  the  society  of  such  men  the  des- 
tiny of  Mr  Sheridan  could  not  be  long  in 
fixmg.  On  the  one  side,  his  own  keen 
thirst  for  distinction,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  quick  and  sanguine  appreciation  of  the 
service  that  such  talents  might  render 
in  the  warfare  of  party,  could  not  fail  to 
hasten  the  result  that  both  desired. 

"  His  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  political  character  was  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Fox,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1780,  when  the  famous  Reso- 
lutions on  the  State  of  the  Representa- 
tion, signed  by  Mr  Fox  as  chairman  of 
the  Westminster  Committee,  together 
with  a  Report  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  Sub-committee,  signed  by  Sheridan, 
were  laid  before  the  public.  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage  were 
the  professed  objects  of* this  meeting; 
and  the  first  of  the  Resolutions,  sub- 
scribed by  Mr  Fox,  stated  that  'Annual 
Parliaments  are  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  people  of  Ilngland.* 

"  Kotwithstanding  this  strong  declara- 
tion,itmay  be  doubted  whether  Sheridan 
was,  any  more  than  Mr  Fox,  a  very  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  principle  of  Reform ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  masked  his 
disinclination  or  indifference  to  it  was 
strongly  characteristic  both  of  his  hu- 
mour and  his  tact.  Aware  that  the  wild 
scheme  of  Cartwright  and  others,  which 
these  Resolutions  recommended,  was 
wholly  impracticable,  he  always  took  re- 
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fuge  in  it  when  pressed  upon  the  subject, 
and  would  laughingly  advise  his  political 
friends  to  do  the  same; — '  Whenever 
any  one,*  he  would  say,  '  proposes  to 
you  a  specific  plan  of  Reform,  always 
answer  that  you  are  for  nothing  short  of 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suf- 
frage— there  you  are  safe.*  He  also  had 
evident  delight,  when  talking  on  this 
question,  in  referring  to  a  jest  of  Burke, 
who  said  that  there  had  arisen  a  new 
party  of  Reformers,  still  more  orthodox 
than  the  rest,  who  thought  Annual  Pai> 
liaments  &r  from  being  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, and  who,  founding  themselves  on 
the  latter  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
ni.,  that  '  a  Parliunent  shall  be  holden 
every  year  once,  and  more  oJUn  \f  need 
6f  /  were  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  OJUner-if-need-bes.  '  For  my  part/ 
he  would  add,  in  relating  this,  '  I  am  an 
Oftener-if-need-be.*  Even  when  most 
serious  on  the  subject  (for,  to  the  last, 
he  professed  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
Reform)  his  arguments  had  the  air  of 
being  ironical  and  insidious.  To  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufll^ge,  he 
would  say,  the  principles  of  representa- 
tion naturally  and  necessarily  led, — any 
less  extensive  proposition  was  a  base 
compromise  and  a  dereliction  of  right ; 
and  the  first  encroachment  on  the  people 
was  the  act  of  Henry  VI.,  which  limited 
the  power  of  election  to  forty  shilling 
freeholders  within  the  county,  whereas 
the  real  right  was  in  the  '  outrageous 
and  excessive'  number  of  people,  by 
whom  the  preamble  recites*  that  the 
choice  had  been  made  of  late.— Such 
were  the  arguments  by  which  he  affected 
to  support  his  cause,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  eyes  of  the  snake 
glistening  from  under  them." 

When  the  Whig-club  dinners  are 
remembered — ^the  meetings  in  Palace 
Yard — the  motions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hob- 
bemobbery  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  Wishart  the  tobacconist — history 
loses  her  gravity,  and  holds  both  her 
sides.  The  poor  Whigs  wanted  but 
this  to  render  their  degradation  as 
complete  as  their  influence  and  pre- 
tensions have  become  despicable.  But 
the  worst  part  of  the  effect  of  the 
simplicity  with  which  these  exposures 
of  the  public  dishonesty,  of  so  many 
time-hououred  and  flagrant  patriots, 
is  the  distrust  with  which  it  must 
inspire  the  people  against  every  pub- 
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Elections  of  knights  of  shires  have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great  outrage- 
ous and  excessive  number  of  people,  dweUing  within  the  same  counties,  of  the  which 
must  part  was  people  of  small  substance  and  of  no  value."    8  H.  6.  c.  7. 
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lie  mui  wKo  professes  to  be  their 
friend.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
''peaching"  of  his  whole  political  as- 
sociates, Mr  Moore  impugns  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr  Biirke !  He  does  not, 
certainly,  attempt  to  underrate  the 
wondernil  mind  and  acquirements 
of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  he 
speaks  of  him  as  so  enthralled  by  his 
temper  and  irascibility,  as  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a  maniac — an 
inspired  maniac  he  would  perhaps  be 
willing  to  allow.  But  what  are  we 
to  think,  either  of  the  candour  or  the 
discernment  of  our  author,  who,  with 
the  yisible  demonstration  before  him 
of  all  that  Burke's  forecasting  wisdom 
had  predicted— -come  to  pass — acted 
and  done — described  and  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  every  civilized  nation 
—yet  ventures  to  insinuate  that  the 
innuence  upon  the  .prophet  himself 
of  the  stupendous  apocalypse  with 
which  he  roused  and  alarmed  the 
world,  was  the  effect  of  a  sordid  calcu- 
lation— the  consent  of  his  poverty  to  a 
crime !  And,  forsooth,  because  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  pure  and  precious 
reformers  —  those  "  Friends  of  the 
people,*'  with  whom  he  had  acted,  till 
they  became  such  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple as  Mr  Moore  has  in  his  simplicity 
described.  In  quitting  them,  it  is 
alleged,  that  he  sold  himself  to  the 
ministry,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  ex* 
cept  in  the  simple  principle  of  hos- 
tility to  France,  it  is  matter  of  histoiy 
and  moral  demonstration,  that  there 
was  little  communion  of  spirit,  or  com- 
mon scope  of  intelligence,  between 
Buike  and  Pitt,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
minent members  of  the  administration 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  accession  of  the 
seceding  Whigs.  But  Moore  attack- 
ing Burke,  is  the  antelope  attacking 
the  elephajit — tlie  war  elephant,  cas- 
tled and  garrisoned  with  all  his  gor- 
geous trappings  gloriously  upon  him, 
as  he  comes  forth  from  the  orient 
gates  of  imperial  palaces,  amidst  the 
Nabobs  and  Rajahs  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Qanges. 

Humiliating  as  the  views  of  hu- 
man nature  are,  which  the  Memoirs 
of  Sheridan  lay  open,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  politidd  associates — there  are 
yet  pasttkges  which  must  awaken  feel- 
ings of  intenser  mortification  than 
even  those  which  draw  so  much  sym- 
pathy towards  him,  in  as  much  as 
thej  affect  the  secret  sentiments  of 
every  man   of  talent,  who,  without 


family  consideration  or  political  ener- 
gy, has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great.  Mr  Moore 
touches  the  subject  with  the  delicacy 
peculiar  to  his  poetical  pen,  and  con- 
sidering how  much  he  has  himself 
experienced  of  that  costly  condescen- 
sion, there  is  perhaps  not  another  pa- 
ragraph in  his  book  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  as  the  few  sentences  in  which 
he  spells  of  Sheridan's  enjoyment  of 
the  proud  consciousness  of  having  sur- 
mounted the  disadvantages  of  birth  and 
station,  and  placed  himself  on  a  level 
with  th^  highest  and  noblest  of  the 
land.  But  mark  what  follows,  and 
let  those  who  are  possessed  but  of  ge- 
nius— ^remember  the  admonition  it 
contains,  whenever  they  may  be  ho- 
noured with  the  humbling  situation 
of  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  lordly. 
— ^^'This  footing  in  the  society  of 
the  great  he  could  only  have  attained 
by  Parliamentary  eminence.  As  a 
MSRB  WBITSB,  with  all  his  genius, 

HB  NEVER  WOULD    HATE    BEEN   THUS 

ADMITTED  odeundem  among  them. 
Talents  in  literature  or  science,  un- 
assisted    B7    THE     ADVANTAGES    OF 

BIRTH,  may  lead  to  association  with 
the  great,  but  rarely  to  equality — it  is 
a  passport  through  the  well-guarded 
frontier,  but  no  title  to  naturtuization 
within.  By  him  who  has  not  been  bom 
among  them,  this  can  onlg  be  achieved 
by  POLITICS."— Vol.  II.  p.  73.  This 
is  well  said ;  but  Mr  Moore  might 
have  gone  farther — ^for  he  must  have 
often  observed — shall  we  venture  to 
say  felt  1 — ^that  the  author  or  the  artist 
at  the  table  of  the  great,  is  but  as  a 
dainty,  served  up  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  other  arrogant  guests. 
There  are  not  half-a-dozen  tables  in 
London  of  **  the  lovers  of  the  arts," 
as  Mick  Kelly  calls  them,  which  a 
man  of  genius,  unknown  in  politics, 
who  has  a  right  respect  for  himself, 
would  desire  often  to  revisit — so  of- 
fensively does  the  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tive caste  reign  at  them  all. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  work  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  with  sur- 
prise— we  refer  to  Sheridan's  intimacy 
with  his  present  Majesty — and  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  every  word  Mr 
Moore  says  regarding  it  will  be  worm- 
wood and  gall  to  many  a  proud  and 
pompous  Whig.  One  thing  it  makes 
out  very  clearly,  viz.  that  there  ne- 
ver did  exist  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr  Fox  that  entire  and 
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free  political  and  party  friendship, 
which  it  has  been  so  long  the  en- 
deavour of  Whiggery  to  represent — 
tirst,  as  an  inducement,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Regency,  to  draw 
recruits  to  their  standuxi — and,  se- 
cond, as  a  pretext  for  the  abuse,  with 
which  they  have  clamoured  against 
him  for  his  }>ersonal  independence 
subsequent  to  tbat  era.  It  appears 
t<y  be  matter  of  historical  fac^  that 
in  the  secret  negotiations  during  the 
year  1789,  when  the  Regency  ques- 
tion first  arose,  Mr  Fox  was  not  even 
then  the  first  person  in  the  c^fidence 
of  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  that  what 
has  been  called  his  Royal  Highness's 
desertion  of  his  early  friends,  is  just 
one  of  those  factious  cries  which  re- 
quire but  a  plausible  show  of  outward 
circumstances  to  give  them  currency. 
That  his  Royal  Highness,  by  daring 
to  act  according  to  the  determination 
of  his  own  judgment,  did  disappoint 
many  expectants,  and  that  their  pa- 
trons ascribed  the  cause  rather  to  hb 
faithlessness  than  to  their  own  over- 
estimated influence  with  him,  admits 
of  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  thesocial  intimacy  of  the 
Prinee — his  youthful  companionship 
— ^with  Lord  Qrey  and  Mr  Fox,  it  by 
no  means  appears  very  clear  that  he 
ever  did  regard  them  prospectively  as 
his  ministers.  That  he  contemplated 
the  probability  of  having  them  about 
himself  in  the  great  offices  of  the 
household,  is,  we  think,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  we  suspect  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  character  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  ever  to  have  ima- 
gined they  were  qualified  for  the  of- 
fices of  the  state.  For  the  one,  by  his 
dangerous  facility  of  temper,  however 
well,  for  the  short  time  he  was  in 
power,  he  may  have  acted,  as  new 
brooms  sweep  clean,  was  unfitted  to 
withstand  the  hydra  importunities  of 
a  government  like  tbat  of  England ; 
and  the  other,  by  his  impracticable 
fastidiousness,  was  still  less  adapted 
fur  those  details  and  daily  obtrusions 
in  office,  to  which  the  minister  of  a 
free  people  must  constantly  submit. 
There  does  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  a  prodigious  deal  of  double- deal- 
ing about  the  whole  Whig  party ;  and 
it  is  impusbiblc  to  be  grave,  when  re- 
marking the  manner  in  which  our 
biographer  has  exposed  it.  The  ac- 
count he  bus  given  of  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  leaders  on  the  ques- 


tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  was 
bad  enough  for  them  all ;  but  the 
light  he  has  let  in  upon  the  state  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  still  worse.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  ever  Shakspeare*s  know- 
ledge of  man  would  have  received  in 
any  point  such  an  illustration  as  the 
simple  expression  of — **  Master  Shal- 
low, I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds  1** 
obtained  in  the  looks  and  feelings  of 
the  Whigs,  when  they  found  the 
Prince  had  resolved  to  betake  himself 
to  counsellors  in  more  esteem  with 
the  kingdom  t 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  all 
this  party  histoiy,  is  the  constancj  of 
the  Prince's  attachment  to  Sheridan. 
Of  the  talents,  the  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  tact  of  ^is 
singular  being,  his  Royal  Hi^mess 
seems  to  have  been  uniformly  sensi- 
ble ;  and  to  have  consulted  and  trusted 
him  in  what  respected  his  own  cha- 
racter towards  the  public,  much  more 
confidentially  than  he  did  any  other 
of  those  who  arrogated  to  themsdves 
the  title  of  "  the  Prince's  friends." 

Mr  Moore  says  little  satisfacicny  on 
the  subject  of  the  well-known  cool- 
ness between  Sheridan  and  Fox  du- 
ring the  Talent  administration — We 
would  ask,  does  he  abstain  from  d<Mng 
so  ?  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  causey 
or  we  must  question  the  wonted  fii- 
culty  of  his  eyes  and  ears.  The  thing, 
however,  is  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  mn^ 
redound  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Fox, 
were  it  known.  It  is  enough  that  the 
world  knows  how  inadequate  the  place 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  to  Uie 
station  Sheridan  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country — a  circumstance  which 
might  induce  some  to  fimcy  that  the 
alleged  coolness  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  insinuated,  altogether  a  pulling 
up  into  dignity  on  the  part  of  Fox, 
in  consequence  of  Sheridan's  drcum- 
stanoes,  but  perhaps  was  rather  a 
withdrawing  from  him  and  his  new 
associates  on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  in 
consequence  of  being  consigned  to  an 
office  so  unworthy  of  his  talents.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  whatever  the 
cause  of  coolness  was  between  these 
two  orators,  it  is  evident  that  it  did 
not  extend  its  influence  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  for  we  find  that,  on  the  eve 
of  the  regency,  Sheridan  was  deepest 
in  the  councils  and  bosom  of  his  Royal 
Highness — indeed  so  much  so,  that  it 
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hftd  the  6ff«ct  of  preventiiig  the  Lords 
Qnj  And  Grennllt,  irom  forming  sn 
adminiitfatioD.  The  manner  in  which 
thty  took  the  pet,  because  the  Frinoe 
presumed  to  improve  their  draft  of 
the  answer  to  the  House  of  Gommone, 
and  to  make  it  mpre  congenial  to  his 
own  sentiments,  was  eminently  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  tone  in  which  they  re- 
sented to  his  Royal  Highness  the  con- 
sultation he  had  held  with  Sheridan  on 
the  subject,  deserves,  and  will  ever  ob- 
tsin,  a  stronger  epithet  than  only  that 
of  foolish. 

But  after  all  that  confidence,  how, 
it  will  be  said  by  the  Whigs,  did  the 
Prince  in  the  end  treat  this  beloved 
Sheridan  ?  We  will  state  at  once  our 
ewn  opinion,  just  as  his  boyal 
aiaHncss  as  a  obmtlimah  ovqht 
90  HAVE  no5s.  He  bestowed  upon 
him  a  handsome  sinecure  for  life  ;  and 
when  apprised  that  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty  by  the  consequences, 
less  of  his  own  imprudence  than  the 
becking  he  reoeivea  from  Whitbread, 
and  other  similar  friends,  in  his  em- 
faarraswd  ^eatrical  property,  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  the  most  delicate  way  pos- 
sible, intimated  that  the  means  were 
ready  to  procure  him  every  comfort.  It 
was  sillj,  nay  woorse— it  was  insulting 
and  contemptible  to  reject  the  boon — 
and  then  to  cry  out^  that  it  was  sent  too 
Jate,  especially  when  the  parties  who 
advised  that  most  injurious  step,  per^ 
fectly  well  knew  that  the  relief  was 
offtred  in  the  very  moment  that  the 
need  was  made  known. 

We  wonder,  however,  in  all  that 
has  been  wluned  about  8heridan*s 
poverty  at  the  last,  how  so  little  has 
Men  said  of  Mrs  Sheridan's  conduct. 
What  became  of  her  separate  settle- 
ment at  that  time,  to  which  She- 
ridan contributed  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  ?  Was  it  in  pledge  ?  We  be- 
lieve not.  Surely  it  was  not  likely 
to  occur  to  any  person  who  knew  her 
civeumstances,  to  Imagine  that  her 
husband  would  be  allowed  to  perish, 
as  it  were,  in  want ;  and  where,  too, 
were  aU  those  splendid  friends  whose 
eleemosynary  hberality  enabled  Mr 
Fox  to  maintain  the  rank  of  his  birth  af- 
ter he  had  squandered  both  patrimony 
and  pensions  7  Poor  Sheridan  had  no 
patrimony.  The  lordly  income  he  ac- 
quired and  spent  with  those  friends 
was  earned  by  his  own  talents.  But, 
alas!  he  was  grown  old,  and  fallen 
into  infirmities,  and  could  no  longer 


serve  the  purposes  of  tho^je  cold  and 
haughty    peerages,  over  whom    and 
whose  cause  the  glory  of  his  manhood 
shed  such   unparalleled   lustre.     To 
have  paid  the  debts  of  Sheridan  by  sub- 
scription, was  an  undertaking  which 
those  who  reflected  for  a  moment  on 
the    subject  never  conceived    either 
practicable  or  probable  ;  but  the  whole 
noble  herd  who  deserted  him  in  his 
utmost   need,  well  knew  that  they 
themselves  were  the  causes  of  the  per- 
secutions and  the  miseries  of  his  last 
hours.      His  deaik-bed  vms  beset  by 
duns  and  baUifs^  in  the  hope  of  torifu^ 
inafrom  him  a  supplication  to  the  in- 
sofent  charity  of  those  tsho  afterwards 
so  audaciously  atteneUd  hie  funeral. 
But  though  the  payment  of  his  debts 
•was  not  within  uie  scope  of  any  rea^ 
sonable  proposal,  a  oompositiun  to  ob- 
tain the  relief  of  a  discharge  might 
have  been  accomplished  ;  no  one,  how- 
ever, interposed  to  mediate  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  creditors.    But 
that  was  not  surprising,  for  a  rational 
man  of  business  was  not  to  be  found 
at  any  time  among  the  Whigs.    How 
then,  when  the  question  was  how  to 
asrist  a  man  who  had  exalted  them  to 
such  a  pitch  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worid,  were  they  likely  to 
ptoduce  one,  when  the  person  to  be 
assisted  could  serve  them  no  more  ? 
And  yet  these  'same  Whigs,  with  all 
their  paper-trumpets — the  daily,  the 
monthly,  and  the  quarteriv  press — 
have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  how 
much  he  was  shamefully  forsaken  by 
the  King,  although  it  appears,  even  by 
Mr  Moore's  account,  that  of  all  the 
public  friends  of  Sheridan  his  Majesty 
alone  was  true ;  and  that,  aware  of 
his  afiSicting  embarrassments,  his  Ma- 
jesty actually  offered  to  procure  him 
a  s^  in  Parliament,  to  protect  him 
from  the  importunity  of  his  creditors. 
That  it  was  not  accepted,  and  for  the 
reasons  explained  by  his  biographer, 
reflects  honour  on  the  high-mindedness 
of  Sheridan  ;    but  the  offer  does  not 
detract,  in  any  degree,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  King. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  spirits  among 
the  Whigs  who  will  represent  his  Ma- 
jesty's conduct  in  thus  proposing  the 
Parliamentary  sanctuary  for  his  old 
friend  as  a  misdemeanour  in  the  trusts 
of  the  Regency  ;  but  the  common  sense 
of  the  world,  that  sense  which  consi- 
ders not  the  theory,  but  mere  prac- 
tice   amidst    existing  circumstances. 
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will  vindicate  the  motives  of  the  King. 
We  feel,  however,  that  upon  this  topic 
we  are  saying  too  much,  and  that  we 
are  taking  a  great  liberty  in  presuming 
to  offer  any  remark  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  defence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  the  simple  question  is, 
whether  the  Whigs  or  his  Majesty 
were  in  &ult,  as  respected  the  latter 
days  of  Sheridan  ;  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  King  to  the  li^t  continued 
his  friend  ;  and  at  the  last  the  Whigs 
would  have  allowed  him  to  starve, 
and  to  die  neglected.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  a  meli^choly  truth,  that  for 
some  time  before  the  final  extinction, 
that  once  brilliant  spirit,  whose  splen- 
dour had  dazzled  nations,  suffered  a 
dark  and  disastrous  eclipse.  Few  things 
in  authentic  story  affoid  a  scene  hidf * 
so  touching  as  that  of  such  a  man  as 
Sheridan  sitting,  in  his  old  age,  for- 
lorn of  friends  and  of  fortune,  weep- 
ing at  the  fireside  of  the  honest  and 
&ithful  Kelly,  as,  with  'the  true- 
heartedness  of  the  **  poor  fool"  in 
Lear,  he  sung  to  him  his  own  tender 
and  pathetic  ballad. 

"  No  more  shall  the  spring  my  lost  plea- 
sure restore, 
Uncheer'd  I  still  wander  alone, 
And  sunk  in  dejection,  for  ever  deplore 
The  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
While  the  sun  as  it  rises,  to  others  shines 
bright, 
I  think  how  it  formerly  shone ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a 
blight, 
And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

I  stray  where  the  dew  falls  through 
moon-lighted  groves, 
And  list  to  the  nightingale's  song, 
Her  plaints  still  remind  me  of  long  ba- 
nish'd  joys, 
And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 
Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark 
eye  of  night, 
Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown : 
Where  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a 

bUght, 
And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone." 

Of  Sheridan^s  personal  character  as 
he  left  it  at  Ms  death,  it  would  be 
painful  indeed  to  speak.  But  in  his 
youth,  and  during  some  part  of  his 
manhood,  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  respects  estimable.  It  cannot, 
however,  with  truth  be  said,  that  he 
ever  showed  the  possession  of  any  true, 
warm,  unselfish,  and  disinterested  feeU 


ing,  such  as  endear  to  us  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  a  man  for  ever,  and  disposes  or 
rather  forces  us  to  sink  his  many  vices 
even  in  his  few  virtues.  From  the 
time  he  left  school,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  reckless  lover  of  pleasure, 
and  to  have  sought  nothing  but  his 
own  enjoyment.  His  birth  did  not 
throw  him  into  the  most  reputable 
circles ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say,  that  he  never  showed 
the  soul  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  There 
is  much  that  is  offensive  in  aU  that 
story  of  his  first  love ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  him  afterwards,  for 
one  single  week,  unassodated  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  fiddlers,  and  buf- 
foons, and  players,  and  managers,  and 
furce-writers,  and  melo-dramatic  me- 
chanicians, jobbers  of  all  sorts,  men 
of  the  town,  the  press,  and  the  pri- 
son. 

It  would  not  be  easy, — it  would  be 
impossible,  to  lay  your  finger  on  any 
one  noble  action  of  his  whole  private 
life.  In  the  glow  of  triumph,  when  his 
genius  was  aroused,  no  doubt  his  heart 
warmed  with  many  sympathies ;  but 
they  led  to  nothing  steadfast  and  per- 
manent. His  domestic  affections  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  cold — but  cer- 
tainly they  were  fEur  from  being  either 
pure  or  deep  ;  and  many  men,  unfor- 
tunatelv  as  wild,  dissipated,  and  un- 
principled as  himself,  have  retained 
amidst  their  vices,  fur  more  tenderness, 
truth,  and  sincerity  of  affection,  in 
the  most  sacred  relations  of  life. 
Bursts  of  feeling  Sheridan  sometimes 
showed — or  rather  bursts  of  passion  ; 
for  regret,  remorse,  shame,  and  per- 
haps pity,  were  in  his  heart  rather  than 
love.  The  very  triumphs  of  Ms  genius 
had  nothing  affecting  or  august.  Va- 
nity and  selfishness  seem  to  be  almost 
the  necessary  vices  of  every  professed 
wit ;  and  the  most  deplorable  thing  of 
all  is,  that  a  professed  wit  must  per- 
petually be  dependent  on  the  frivolous 
and  the  foolish.  For  one  man  of  real 
genius  like  himself,  how  many  wretch- 
ed creatures  must  Sheridan  have 
sought  to  enliven  with  his  fancy  !  He 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  driven,  even 
in  the  prime  of  his  talents — to  study 
table-talk  as  a  profession, — to  have 
lain  a-bed  devising  good  tMngs  that 
should  keep  a  party  awake  all  the  next 
night — ana  constructing  spring-guns 
and  man-traps,  to  set  in  taverns,  or 
even  private  parlours,  that  they  might 
go  off^upon  some  Bond  Street  puppy, 
or  Essex  calf,  to  shake  the  sides  of 
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Yorksbire  boobies  with  inextinguish- 
iJ)le  laughter.  All  this  must,  in  the 
oouise  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  have 
become  disheartening  and  debasing, — 
and  even  in  Mr.  Moore's  account  of 
the  matter,  one  cannot  help  pitying 
poor  Sheridan,  reduced  at  last  to  at- 
tempt to  do  that  with  infinite  labour 
and  pain,  which  can  be  done  effectual- 
ly but  by  the  unpremeditated  power 
of  genius. 

Yet  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that 
in  his  best  days.  Sheridan  must  haTe 
been  an  admiraole  wit  at  the  festive 
board.  He  had  little  or  no  learning  ; 
and  was,  therefore,  wholly  free  from 
pedantry,  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
oonTiTial  merriment.  Ilis  knowledge 
of  human  life  was  just  sufficient  to 
render  him  not  absolutely  superficial, 
and,  therefore,  he  never  penetrated  too 
deep  for  ordinaiy  apprehension.  He 
was  intimately  acquamted  with  all  the 
varieties  of  what  is  called,  with  a  some- 
what ludicrous  limitation  of  its  lati- 
tude, Life — and,  therefore,  needed  ne- 
ver to  be  at  a  loss  for  illustrations  fa- 
miliar to  all  his  listeners.  His  animal 
spirits  seem  to  have  been  just  suffi- 
ciently irreg^ular  to  give  him  in  reality 
those  occasional  moods  of  compara- 
tive depression  that  serve  to  bring  out 
the  brilliancT  of  happier  hours,  and 
which  would-be  wits  often  wofully 
strive  to  forge  in  their  penury.  All  his 
reading,  and  all  his  writing,  lay  where 
be  had  found  perpetual  opportunities 
of  plagiarism.  His  taste  was  correct, 
and  so  was  his  judgment,  at  least  in  all 
conversational  displays,  and  his  was 
the  cheering,  inspiring  elevating  name 
(well-earned),  of  the  wittiest  of  the 
witty,  so  that  all  rivals  quailed  before 
bim,  and  he  was  still  looked  up  to  as 
the  leading  star. 

We  cannot  believe,  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  account  which  Mr  Moore 
gives  us  of  Sheridan's  painful  prepi^ 
ration  for  company.  Whatever  may., 
have  been  his  apparent  slowness  in 
lM>yhood,  nobody  can  deny  that  he  was 
in  conversation  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
men.  Then,  he  had  been  a  diner-out, 
and  a  supper-out,  and  a  sleeper-out, 
•  for  many  and  many  a  long  year,  so  that 
all  the  conamon-places  of  conversation 
were  familiar  to  his  mind.  He  was  in 
perpetual  training  ;  and,  can  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  such  a  man,  so  living,  cram- 
med himself  with  all  good  things  be- 
fore he  set  out  to  dine  and  to  dazzle  ? 
Latterly,  he  might  have  done  so— no 


doubt  he  did — ^but  his  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted ;  he  knew,  that  even  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  goblet  for  him  was  gone— - 
that  the  feeling  had  left  the  fancy  to 
itself — that  the  brain  was  barren  be- 
cause the  bosom  was  desolate — that 
the  wine  of  life  was  on  the  lees — and, 
thus  sick  of  the  society  he  once  de- 
lighted in,  waxing  old  ''and  misera- 
bly poor,"  not  much  respected  now  by 
any  one,  and  despised  by  himself — no 
wonder  that  Torick,  if  he  still  were 
ambitious  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
should  be  driven  to  the  dismal  der- 
nier ressort  of  the  worn-out  wit,  when 
not  one  spark  of  his  former  fires  could 
be  otherwise  awakened  in  the  dead 
ashes  of  his  imagination. 

But  although  we  think  Sheridan  was 
a  brilliant  wit,  we  never  can  believe 
that  he  was  a  great  orator.  In  nothine 
so  much  as  in  oratory,  may  the  world 
be  abused  by  a  man  gifted  with  fancy 
and  powers  of  speech.    Sheridan  had 
an  ear  for  sonorous  declamation  ;  and 
his  imagination  supplied  him  with  a 
multitude  of  figures  of  speech.    He  in- 
fused a  certain  fervour  in  to  his  periods ; 
and  by  gross  exaggeration  and  false- 
hood, which  the  excited  public  feeling 
greedily  swallowed,  he  no  doubt  work- 
ed upon  the  minds  even  of  first-rate 
men  to  a  degree  that  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, if  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
peifectly  sincere  in  their  emotions  and 
their  eulogies.    For  our  own  part,  we 
shall  never  believe  that  Burke  thought 
Sheridan  the  greatest  of  all  orators. 
He  expressed  that  belief  in  an  odd 
fashion,  when  he  said  that  Sheridan's 
speech  was  neither  poetry  nor  prose, 
but  something  better  than  either — the 
severest  criticism  that  could  have  been 
made  on  all  that  fustian  and  rhodo- 
montade.    What  remains  of  it — in  all 
the  forms  alike — is  execrably  bad  ;  nor 
is  there  any  writer  of  any  character 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have 
written  it ;  nor  any  orator  who  would 
be  proud  to  have  delivered  it  at  a 
tavern  dinner.  But  get  the  ear  of  your 
audience — nay,  get  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  by  means  of  some  passion 
or  prejudice  not  at  all  of  your  awaken- 
ing— pour  forth  upon  them  words — 
words — words — be  apparently  impas- 
sioned, rapt  yourself^  and  having  once 
got  hold  of  them,  never  relax  your 
hold— out  then  with  tropes,  figures, 
metaphors,  and  similies,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  one  uncontroUable  flood,  or 
sudden  blaze ;  but  all  of  which  has  been 
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written,  and  re-written,  and  delivered, 
twenty  times  before,  till  it  is  as  part  of 
yourself ;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  you  will  prevail  over  assembled 
crowds,  and  on  some  fortunate  occasion 
perhaps  win  the  everlasting  fame  of  a 
great  speaker,  omnipotent  over  the 
feelings  and  judgments  of  men  ?  Such 
things  have  often  been,  and  perhaps 
are  not  achievable  but  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, although  that  is  doubtful ;  but 
that  such  triumphs,  splendid  as  they 
are,  are  positive  proofs  of  surpassing 
eloquence—eloquence  true  as  that  of 
Pericles  or  Demosthenes,  or  Chatham 
or  Qrattan — will  not  be  thought  by  any 
one  who  knows  under  what  delusion 
the*  spirits  of  men  may  be  brought, 
when  swayed  by  their  own  united  sym- 
pathies, and  the  prodigious  power  of 
all  their  suddenly  roused  and  unrea- 
soning passions. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to 
moralize ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  Veil,  for 
the  chief  reason  why  the  world  dis- 
likes moralizing  writers  is,  that  on  all 
great  and  affecting  occasions  it  mora- 
lizes for  itself.  When  men  of  genius 
disgrace  and  degrade  themselves,  or 
by  any  means  whatever  are  seen  to  be 
disgraced  and  degraded,  does  not  the 
world  weep  ?  It  has  many  faults,  but 
it  is  not  a  cold-hearted  world.  It 
says,  *'  Let  every  man  take  care  of 
himself,  and  should  he  not  do  so,  but 
perish  m  want  and  misery,  I  will  weep 
over  him,  if  at  least  he  be  a  man 
whom  livinff  I  admired  or  loved.** 
This  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  all 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  were  it 
otherwise,  we  should  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  in  this  state  of  being. 
6heri6hn  would  ruin  himself,  and  he 
did  so,  in  soul,  body,  and  estate. 
Some  of  his  friends  behaved  well  to 
him— others  ill — others  indifferently, 
but  to  himself  he  himself  behaved 
worst  of  all,  and  thence  a  blasted  re- 
putation, beggary,  starvation,  death, 
and  an  arrested  corpse.  The  laws  of 
society,  good  and  honest,  but,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  stem,  and  inexorable 
laws,  took  their  usual  course,  and  had 
their  revenge  at  last  on  him  who  had 
80  often  held  them  in  derision.  Ri- 
chard Brinsley  Sheridan  was  for  many 
years  not  an  honest  man.  Charity 
loses  both  its  character  and  its  power 
on  the  unprincipled,  and  all  the  iriends 
on  earth  could  not  have  saved  him 
from  ruin.  Richardson,  we  believe, 
or  some  one  of  his  many  social  friends, 


said,  '^  That  make  Sheridan  rich,  and 
you  would  immediately  make  him 
everything  that  was  good."  A  sorry 
saying !  and  a  severe  libel  on  his  chi^ 
racter.  Give  a  man  all  he  could  de- 
sire in  this  life,  and  he  will  neither 
beg,  borrow,  nor  steal ! 

We  remember  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  having  been  much 
abused,  some  years  ago,  for  writing; 
rather  shaiijly,  in  an  article  about 
Burns,  of  the  improvident  habits  of 
too  many  men  of  genius.  The  senti- 
ments he  then  uttered  were  most  ex- 
cellent. Because  Nature  gives  a  man 
a  vivid  imagination — fancy — wit — elo- 
quence— and  so  forth,  does  she  give  to 
him  any  sort  of  right  whatever  to  act 
immonJly  or  dishonestly,  more  than 
to  the  veriest  dolt  that  ever  broke 
stones,  without  a  thought  beyond,  for 
the  Macadamizing  of  the  highways  ? 
The  temptation  of  the  latter  to  drink 
devour,  deceive,  lie  all  day  a-bed,  'run 
into  debt,  cheat,  swindle,  steal,  rob,  and 
murder,  are  far — far  greater  than  any 
temptations  that  can  assail  the  mana- 
ger of  Drury-  Lane,  or  any  other  the- 
atre. But  no  excuse  for  a  dull,  stu- 
pid, heavy  man,  who  keeps  the  table 
on  a  snore,  when  he  cheats  his  credi- 
tors. It  goes  hard  enough  with  him, 
should  he  even  be  an  honest  bankrupt. 
Decent,  prosperous  people,  are  shy  of 
his  company,  and  do  not  immediately 
recognize  his  person  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steam-boat.  But  be  a  wit  and  a  ge- 
nius— and  not  only  will  your  vices  and 
delinquencies  be  pardoned,  when  you 
are  alive,  but  after  death  you  will  un- 
dergo a  sort  of  a  dubious  canonization. 
All  your  friends,  perhaps  even  your 
King,  who  had  often  and  often  kept 
you  fh)m  jail,  will  be  abused  for  not 
obliging  you  to  be  an  honest  man.  To 
BpetUc  the  truth  of  you — that  is,  to  say 
tnat  you  were  a  dishonest  man — ^wUl  be 
accounted  shameful  scurrility  against 
the  dead.  Of  your  brutal  habits — 
your  loose  manners — ^your  shameful 
and  shameless  sensualities — ^your  utter 
destitution  of  all  manliness  of  soul — 
and  seared  callousness  alike  to  princi- 
ple and  feeling — no  man  must  speak, 
as  he  values  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man — and  no  one,  it  will  be  said,  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  genius,  and 
mourn  over  its  extinction,  will  feel  any 
disposition  to  remember  such  things  of 
him  whose  sallies  of  wit  were  inex- 
haustible, whose  repartees  were  irre- 
sistible,   whose    prologues,  and    epi- 
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kgnes  ooold  wft  plays  firom  being 
dunned,  who  absolutely  wrote  some- 
thing nearly  as  good  as  the  Beggar*s 
Opera^  and  nerer  was  known  to  be  at 
a  1088  eren  for  a  pun  in  all  his  life. 

We  hare  now  spoken  out,  freely  and 
without  restraint,  and  be  it,  without 
mnch  consideration  ;  for  on  a  subject 
80  notorious,  what  need  of  considera- 
tion t    Mr  if  oore  has,  we  think,  pitch- 
ed his  tone  with  sound  judgment  and 
right  feeling,  when  spwdnffof  She- 
riaan*s  general  character.     We  haye 
heard  hun  blamed,  most  absurdly,  for 
unsparing  severity,  but  no  charge  can 
be  more  unfounded.    He  has  not  hid- 
den the  truth  under  too  deep  veil,  nei- 
ther has  he  blazoned  it  forth.    Erery- 
body  sees  what  his  own  opinions  and 
sentiments  are,  and  while  he  has  de- 
ceired  no  one,  he  has,  as  a  bionapher, 
endeayoured  to  present  the  subject  of 
hii  memoir  in  as  farourable  a  light  as 
possible.     A  more  timid  and  tempo- 
riiing  biogprapher  would  have  left  on 
oar  minds  a  more  painful  impression  ; 
a  less  sympathising  biographer  would 
have  left  sterner  thoughts.    Men  will 
judge  for  themselyes  ultimatelY  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Sheridan  as  a 
man;  but  they  will  not  demand  the 
ntmost  justice  £K>m  the  writer  of  the 
Memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Sheridan. 
It  was  his  duty  not  to  blind  the  worid, 
i(  indeed,  that  had  been  possible  ;  it 
was  his  duty,  too,  to  have  a  kind  lean- 
ing towvds  so  highly-gifted  a  man, 
ai^  in  decidedly  showing  that,  he  has 
done  credit  both  to  his  own  head  and 
his  own  heart.    He  has,  on  the  whole, 
executed  a  difficult  task  better — at 
least  as  well  as  anyone  we  could  name ; 
and  tiie  reception  of  these  volumes, 
with  aU  their  imperfections,  proves, 
that  the  work  is  honourable  both  to 
himsdf  and  the  unfortunate  subject. 

Of  Sheridan,  as  a  dramatist,  there 
ean  be  but  one  opinion.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  comedv  since  Shak* 
speare.  IMed  on  the  three  questions, 
of  plot,  oharacter,  and  dialogue,  he  is 
snperior  to  idl  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  Molidre  has  more  humour, 
a  stronger  conception  of  comic  con- 
tiast,  and  a  more  decided  expression 
of  human  absurdity ;  but  he  is  as 
coarse  in  his  materials,  as  rude  in  their 
management.  The  variety  and  inven- 
tion of  Oalderon  will  probably  never 
be  equalled  ;  but  his  endless  intrica- 
cy of  adventure  supersedes  character. 
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and  is  fatal  to  interest  in  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Jonson  in  character,  Gibber  in  plot, 
and  Congreve  in  dialogue,  have  exhi- 
bited great  powers.  But  their  merits 
are  now  too  remote  for  admiration  on 
the  stage.  Their  coarseness  is  exces- 
sive; their  views  of  life  were  taken 
either  from  books  or  frx>m  an  exclu- 
sive class  of  society ;  with  much  ad- 
mirable art,  they  five  but  little  evi- 
dence of  having  Io<3:ed  into  the  nature 
of  even  their  own  day  ;  and  their  co- 
medies have  thus  disappeared  from 
the  stage.  It  is  the  combination  of 
singular  dexterity  of  dramatic  lan- 
guage, happv  insight  into  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  better  rank  of  society,  and 
simplicity  and  strength  of  plot,  that 
make  Sheridan  to  this  hour  the  re- 
source of  the  British  theatre. 

Sheridan's  first  comedy,  "  The  Ri- 
vals," was  brought  out  at  Oovent- 
Qarden  on  the  I7th  of  January  1775. 
As  he  was  bom  in  September,  1751, 
he  was  then  little  more  than  twenty- 
three  vears  old.  There  were  theatri- 
cal delays,  too,  in  the  production  of 
this  play.  Sheridan,  in  a  prefEkoe  of 
thanks  to  Harris  tho  manager,  men- 
tions his  original  work  as  havin|^  been 
twice  the  length,  which  was  "  kindly 
cut  down  by  Mr  Harris's  iudgment  to 
its  present  size,'' — a  kindness  which, 
however  absolutely  essential,  was  per- 
haps remembered  in  PufTs  agonies, 
— the  "  prompter's  double  cuts." — 
All  this  must  have  taken  time,  and  in 
our  conjecture  he  may  be  concluded 
to  have  written  the  play  at  one-and- 
twenty. 

Early  instances  of  skill  in  comedy 
have  not  been  unfrequent ;  but  She- 
ridan's style  has  a  characteristic  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  an  easy  finesse, 
and  a  sly  severity,  that  at  once  dis- 
tinguish him  fr^m  his  predecessors, 
ana  seem  to  imply  maturity  of  mixing 
with  mankind. 

Tet  all  this  may  have  been  with- 
out a  miracle.  We  are  to  recollect,  in 
the  first  place,  Sheridan's  genealogy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  theatrical  mana- 
ger, and  of  a  popular  authoress  and 
dramatbt.  He  imbibed  the  drama  on 
both  sides.  All  his  early  habitudes 
were  connected  with  the  drama.  The 
family  library  was  a  repertorium  of 
plays ;  he  probably  never  heard  his 
&ther  speak  of  anythiag  with  respect 
but  a  stock-piece,  nor  the  family  cir- 
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cle,  in  their  most  ooDfidential  moods, 
converso  upon  anything  with  more  en- 
thusiasm uiaoi  the  prospects  of  ^  the 
season."  Surrounded  on  all  hands  with 
theatric  talk,  theatric  friends,  and  thea- 
tric interests,  Sheridan's  first  dream 
of  glory  or  food  must  have  yisited  him 
in  the  shape  of  stage  triumph.  Here 
was  the  inspiration. 

In  the  second  place,  ^eridan's  ear- 
lidst  residence  was  with  his  family  in 
Mth.  In  the  salient  time  of  life,  when 
man  takes  his  direction  for  evexy  fu- 
ture year  of  it,  when  the  sight  of  a 
militia  parade  incites  him  into  the  fu- 
ture conqueror  of  India  or  the  Penin- 
sula, or  the  sight  of  the  four-and-twen- 
ty  ''  prebendaries,""  each  snug  in  his 
stall, 

"  With  the  Dean,  the  Bishop,  and  Vicars 
choral/' 

involves  his  soul  in  visions  of  Lawn, 
or  the  procession  of  the  Judges  to  the 
County-hall,  inflames  him  with  rival- 
17  of  the  Hales  and  Blackstones,  and 
the  love  of  black-letter  and  buzz-wigs, 
to  the  end  of  his  days ;  or  last  and 
most  visionary,  when  the  sight  of  wo- 
man in  her  graces  makes  him  mad, 
guilty  of  stanzas  to  the  moon,  nay, 
rashly  resolute  enough  for  matrimony. 
— In  that  day  of  vivid  impressions, 
Sheridan  lived — in  Bath ! 

We  know  no  spot  on  earth  which 
more  deserves  a  panegyrist.    What  is 
our  modem  boast  of  charity,  with  its 
Bedlams  and  Bethesdas,  the  largest  of 
them  incapable  of  holding  more  than 
a  very  few  thousand  patients  ? — What 
are  our  houses  of  refuge  and  hospi- 
tals, compared  to  the  sweeping  bene- 
volence of  Beau  NasU,  when  he  devot- 
ed a  whole  city  to  the  purpose ;  when 
he  erected  in  the  swamps  of  Somerset 
a  caravansera  five  miles  round  for  the 
halt  in  mind  and  body,  for  the  incu- 
rably idle,  the  desperately  card-play- 
ing, and  the  inveterately  splenetic  ;  a 
great  and  unrivalled  receptacle  for  the 
turgid  with   idleness,  opulence,  and 
bile,  and  the  tribes  that  prey  upon 
them  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
diploma  of  the  college  in  Warwickr 
Lane  ?    The  language  of  this  assem- 
blage of  gossips  and  hypochondriacs, 
of  the  poor  living  by  their  wits,  and 
the  rich  panting  through  a  round  of 
pills,  whist,  and  mutual  sneer,  was 
echoing  in  Sheridan's  ear  from  mom- 
infr  till  night.    Here  he  found  his  dia- 
logue. 
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In  the  third  plaoeu  he  was  de^ 
read  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  forgot- 
ten fioces  ;  and  as  he  had  no  Bcmples 
about  them,  or  anything  else  that  be 
could  turn   to  profit,  he  plundered 
without  a  pang.      His  characters  he 
generally  stole ;  his  plots  always.    To 
all  this,  we  must  add,  that  the  state 
of  his  funily  finances,  a  stote  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  co- 
pied with  filial  fidelity,  supplied  of  it- 
self an  unequidled  access  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world.     From  the  first 
dmwing  of  a  "  bill,  not  to  be  paid," 
to  the  &ial  clearance  by  the  legiakkto- 
rial  abstersion,  the  whole  is  a  course 
of  education.     The  pleasant  subter- 
fuge, the  ready  invention,  the  direct 
encounter,  and  the  dexterous  retreat, 
are  all  incomparable  sharpeners  of  the 
wit  that  lieth  in  a  man  ;  and  perhi^ 
the  merest  rustic  would  find  the  six 
weeks  of  his  prison  institute  place  him 
on  a  rank  with  the  intellects  of  even 
an  attorney  who  had  never  onjojed 
the  same  advantage.     In  matters  of 
this  order,  Sheridan  was  aufaU.     His 
first  knowledge  of  mongr  was  obvi- 
ously in  its  issue  from  a  «few's  pocket, 
and  he  never  wanted  a  guinea  while 
there  was  a  Jew  to  lend  it.  According- 
ly, we  find  that  his  habitual  thoughts 
are  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as 
his  treasure ;    his  choicest  witticisms 
turn  upon  the  bill  trade,  on  indorse- 
ments, protests,  post-obits,  securities, 
flying  lates,  men  of  straw,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  Hebrew   dealings. 
His  plays  always  have  a  prominent 
Jew,  or  a  Christian  a  Jew  in  ererj- 
thing  but  beard  and  Shibboleth.     Tet 
the  generosity  of  his  nature   g^ves 
good  words,  all  that  he  had  to  give  ; 
and  he  dads  not  unjustly  with  the 
character  of  the  ancient  nation ;    his 
Moses  and  his  Isaac  are  both  pleasa&t 
fellows,  and  though  a  little  roguish,  a 
sa^ifice  to  truth  of  character,  yet  al- 
together not  much  of  a  diflerent  de- 
scription from  the  shaven  part  of  iD»n- 
Idnd. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  clever 
play,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
manager's  especial  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, of  the  whole  force  of  his  excel- 
lent company,  and  of  all  the  fame  of 
all  the  Shendans,  yet  failed  ;  was^  in 
fact,  all  but  d---d,  and  was  with- 
drawn. Mr  Moore  attributes  this  dis- 
aster to  the  bad  acting  of  Lee  in 
Sir  Lucius.  But  potent  as  a  single 
unlucky  actor  may  be  in  the  over- 
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throw  of  an  author's  castle  in  the  air, 
the  fftolt  was  at  least  divisible  with 
the  writer.    Sir  Lucius  was  too  coarse 
a  transcript  of  even  the  Irish  adven- 
turer.    Mrs  Bilalaprop,  also,  brought 
down  critical  vengeance.    The  concep- 
tion wanted  novelhr  and  nature.  Dog> 
berrj  had  long  berore  blundered  more 
pleasantly  and  more  to  the  purpose. 
The  lady's    contortions  of  language 
were  pronounced  improbable,  which, 
in  the  drama,  is  equivalent  to  impos- 
sible.   Julia  and  Falkland,  too,  were 
felt  to  be  incumbrances,  both  borrow- 
ed from   the  Bath  boarding-schools, 
and  neither  uttering  a  sentence  be- 
yond the  calibre  of  fifteen. 
The  play  had  in  addition  the  inex- 

{>iable  crime  of  being  almost  four  hours 
ong.  But  no  man  could  profit  by  cor- 
rection more  rapidly  than  Sheridan. 
His  play  was  revised  ;  the  obnoxious 
portions  were  extracted;  the  inordi- 
nate extent  was  curtailed ;  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  stage,  where  it  will  live 
as  long  as  the  language. 

When  Marmontel,  on  his  arrival  in 
Piuris,  applied  to  Voltaire  for  a  royal 
road  to  fame,  the  Aristarchus  bade 
him  write  a  play.  Marmontel  wrote 
a  tragedy,  and  on  the  shoulders  of 
"Dionysius,"  meagre  as  it  was,  was 
exalted  into  sudden  splendour,  was 
feted  and  fed,  invited  to  the  select 
conversaziones  of  the  most  select,  and 
was  in  a  moment  hand  and  glove  with 
all  the  bluest  blues  of  the  city  of  the 
Graces. 

Sheridan's  theatric  success  raised 
him  into  notice,  for  we  then  lived  in 
an  idle  time.  We  were  copying  France 
with  all  our  tardy  souls  ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  the  export  trade  of  English 
boots,  postilions,  and  broad-cloth,  were 
bringing  back,  as  is  our  custom,  the 
mere  tinsel,  and  unsubstantial  fabric  of 
the  land  of  tinsel.  We  even  imported 
French  manners,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices. A  French  woman  of  letters, 
now  and  then  even  visited  our  unro- 
mantic  shores,  to  wonder  at  the  bad 
pronunciation  and  unteachable  morals 
of  our  women  ;  and  even  a  royal  Duke 
had  ventured,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hazarding  his  purse  and  person, 
among  the  spurred  and  booted  gene- 
ration of  Newmarket  But  willing  as 
we  were  to  adopt  the  dissipations  of 
the  most  pestilent  capital  since  Go- 
morrah, we  had  our  reverses  as  to 
other  points  of  similitude,  and  Sheri- 
dan, talked  of  as  his  play  was,  had  to 


thank  for  his  reception  into  the  bosom 
of  the  noblesse,  claims  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description. 

" And  on  my  life, 

That  Murphy  had  a  very  pretty  wife." 
Sheridan  was  the  husband  of  the 
prettiest  woman  of  her  time.  Miss 
Linley's  celebrity  was  certainly  re- 
flected on  her  husband  with  rather 
more  vividness  than  the  frosty  mo- 
rals of  our  day  would  desire.  She- 
ridan's elopement  with  her  from  the 
very  fongs  of  Matthews — ^for,  on  the 
whole,  the  Captain  was  a  very  ras- 
cally and  ill-used  gentleman, — at- 
tracted the  attentions  of  the  women  of 
the  noblesse  :  Miss  Linley's  share  in 
the  adventure  was  not  calculated  to 
give  a  very  formidable  idea  of  her  se- 
verity to  future  worshippers,  and  the 
result  was  a  course  of  attentions  to 
both,  that  turned  marriage  into  a  long 
and  miserable  train  of  jealousies,  anx- 
ieties, and  recriminations,  ending  in 
penitence,  almost  too  late  for  pardon^ 
and  regret,  when  the  grave  had  closed. 

In  speaking  with  scorn  of  the  ha- 
bitual tardiness  of  the  higher  orden 
of  England — ^the  privileged  class  of 
rank,  opulence,  and  power — to  notice 
men  of  literary  ability, — Heaven  for- 
bid that  we  should  speak  of  it  with 
the  slightest  regret !  The  most  direct 
and  inevitable  resolution  to  lay  waste 
and  eradicate  all  that  is  worth  the 
name  of  literature,  would  be  to  chain 
it  at  the  feet  of  Patricianism.  The 
day  that  *'  makes  man  a  slave,  takes 
half  his  worth  away."  The  sentiment 
is  as  old  as  Homer,  and  will  be  true 
while  there  is  a  man  weak  enough  to 
degrade  his  gi^Us  into  dependency 
upon  man. 

On  the  opera  of  the  Duenna,  She- 
ridan had  expended  a  considerable 
time ;  and  his  letters  to  Linley  exhi- 
bit his  well-known  anxiety  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  dramas,  careless  as  he 
was  in  every  other  thing  upon  earth. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
opera  upon  record.  It  was  played 
seventy-nve  nights  during  its  first 
season, — the  only  intermission  being 
a  few  days  at  Christmas,  and  the 
Fridays  in  every  week,  on  which, 
Leoni,  as  a  Jew,  could  not  perform. 
The  run  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera"  was 
but  sixty-three  nights.  Tot  frequency 
of  representation  is  not  the  highest 
standard.  Among  the  performances  of 
even  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  a 
Qerraan  opera,  with  no  plot,  or  only 
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it  may  have  been  produced  by  Sheri- 
dan, is  now  beyond  inquiry  ;  but  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  its  difficulty  by  its  rare- 
ness, it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  pro- 
ducts. Easy  writing  is,  according  to 
the  proverb,  not  always  easy  reading ; 
and  the  conceptions  that  cost  us  the 
least  trouble,  are  generally  least  worth 
the  trouble.  The  power  of  turning 
common  things  into  uncommon — uni- 
ting simplicity  with  point — is  perhaps 
the  most  dexterous  operation  of  the 
fancy.  The  difficulty  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  apparent  ease.  Kothine 
IS  more  facile*  than  to  be  recherche. 
This  Mr  Moore,  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
frequently  shows  by  his  merciless  il- 
lustrations from  everything  strange 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth. 

The  poetry  of  the  Duenna  has 
much  of  the  epigrammatic  neatness  of 
Sheridan  *s  {urose,  and  sometimes  has 
its  tenderness  and  power.  The  fol- 
lowing song  deserves  considerable 
praise. 

'  Ah^  cruel  maid,  how  hast  thou  cfaaaged 

The  temper  of  my  mind ! 
Hy  heart,  like  thee,  from  love  estranged, 

Becomes,  like  thee,  unkind. 

By  fortune  favoured,  clear  in  &me, 

I  once  ambitious  was ; 
And  Mends  I  had  who  fanned  the  flame. 

And  gave  my  youth  applause. 

But  now  my  weakness  all  accuse ; 

Yet  VMB  their  taunts  on  me ; 
Friends,  fortune,  fame  itself  Td  lose, 

To  gun  one  smile  ttom  thee. 

And  only  thou  should  *st  not  despise 

My  weakness  or  my  woe ; 
If  I  am  mad  in  other^s  eyes, 

'Tis  thou  hast  made  me  so. 

But  days  like  this,  with  doubting  curst, 

I  will  not  long  endure  : 
Am  I  disdained,  I  know  the  worst. 

And  likewise  know  my  cure. 

If  false,  her  vows  she  dare  renounce. 

That  instant  ends  my  pain, 
For  ah,  the  heart  must  break  at  once 

That  cannot  hate  again  1 

Mr  Moore  looks  upon  this  song  as 
having  been  written  in  some  of  the 
moods  of  its  author's  love-making, 
and  the  conjecture  is  not  improbable. 

In  our  present  age  of  publishing 
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everything,  it  may  seem  curious  that 
Sheridan's  plays  were,  we  believe,  in 
every  instance  kept  back  from  the 
press.  This  mi|^  have  been  in  seme 
measure  the  r^nlt  of  the  partial  and 
ridiculous  law,  which  reftues  drama- 
tic authorship  the  common  privil^e 
of  all  other,  down  to  an  idmanack  or 
a  spelling-book,  that  of  belonsing  to 
those  who  produce  or  pay  for  it  first 
As  the  law  stands,  the  moment  a  play 
is  published,  every  Theatre  in  the 
empire  may  seize  it  in  defiance  of  the 
author,  whether  he  choose  thatitshould 
not  be  played  at  all,  or  not  played  for 
nothing.  If  it  have  been  played,  and 
of  course  paid  for  by  a  manager,  an- 
other party  is  added  to  the  wronged. 
This  should  be  amended  without  de- 
lay, as  it  is  at  once  an  offensive  ano- 
maly in  our  law  books,  and  a  most 
extensive  and  fatal  impediment  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  brilliant^  and 
perhaps  by  no  means  the  least  nation- 
al, honourable,  and  useful,  of  all  au- 
thorship, that  of  the  Drama.  With 
a  Monarch  the  most  accomplished  of 
his  race,  and  with  a  Ministry  obviout- 
Iv  anxious  to  turn  the  puUic  mind  to 
we  fieune  of  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  no  time  could  be  more  favour- 
able for  relieving  Dramatic  authorship 
from  a  burden  which  absolutely  weighs 
it  down,  and  must  extinguish  it  in 
this  country.  Let  the  proposition  be 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  reasonableness  and  importance  most 
carry  it  through. 

In  1775,  Sheridan  n^otiated  with 
Oarrick  for  the  Drury  Lane  Theatrc^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  sold  in 
June  following,  for  ^£70,000.  I^eri- 
dan  had  two  fourteenths  at  £10,000. 
Linley  the  same  for  ;£10,000,  and  a 
Dr  Ford  three  fourteenths  for  £16,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  proper^  waa^ 
we  believe,  in  a  Mr  Lacy.  The  in- 
terest of  this  money  was  £3500  ;  and 
Sheridan  adds,  <<  that  it  must  be  in- 
fernal management  that  would  not 
double  the  sum  !'*  Sheridan  was  now 
to  become  one  of  the  thousand  and 
tens  of  thousand  exemplifications  of 
"  the  tide  in  the  afiPairs  of  men."  It 
was  now  at  its  flood,  and  Fortune  laj 
before  him.  A  successful  'theatre  ia, 
perhaps,  the  most  money-making  ma- 
chine ever  invented  by  man,  wiUi  all 
his  faculties  on  the  stretch  for  money- 
making  in  all  its  ways.  It  failures, 
however,  are  tremendous ;  «nd  when 
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oooe  ihej  furly  commoDoe,  are  pred- 
pitous  and  rapid  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  rain.  But  Sheridan's  po¥rers  were 
eminently  dramatic,  and  it  is  beyond 
question,  that  a  r^ular  exertion  of 
fthem,  fearless  of  aU  results  but  that 
of  leaying  the  theatre  without  new 
performances,  be  they  of  what  rank 
they  ni]ght,%nust  hare  placed  his  es- 
tablishment at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  But  he  was  habitually  in- 
dolent, as  all  the  world  knows ;  and, 
besides,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  com- 
mon vice  of  early  triumph,  and  to  have 
been  childishly  nervous  about  his  fame. 

*<The  School  for  Scandal,''  it  is 
true,  appeared  subsequently  to  this 
period,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  written  long  before:  it  would 
probaUy  never  have  been  attempted 
after  ^  The  Duenna."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  most  distinguished  drama* 
tists,  when  from  their  celebrity  they 
have  been  taken  iq|o  dramatic  firms, 
have  seldom  been  of  any  use  to  their 
partnenbips. 

When  Betterton,  in  1695,  opened 
his  theatre  in  Lincoln's -Inn-Fields, 
Gongreve  was  the  first  Dramatbt  of 
his  age.  The  Comedy  of  '^Love  for 
Love/'  was  broi^t  out  at  the  New 
Theatre,  and  all  the  **'  Town"  crowd* 
ed  to  it  for  the  season  On  the 
strength  of  this,  the  patentees  gave 
Gongreve  a  share  in  the  house,  on  the 
sinrie  condition  of  his  supplying  them 
wi£  a  play  every  ye«r.  But  his  fuae 
stood  in  his  way.  He  obviously  dread- 
ed to  risk  his  laurels,  and  it  was  not 
tin  two  years  after  that  he  ventured 
to  produce  the  ^Mourning  Bride." 
The  exigencies  of  the  house  called  on 
him  again.  He  wrote,  we  may  suppose, 
lelftotantly,  for  his  next  work,  ''The 
Way  of  the  Worid,"  played  in  1699, 
was  his  worst.  The  casual  diminu- 
tion of  his  usual  applause  repelled 
the  sensitive  author  from  the  course 
to  which  his  genius,  and  in  some  de^ 
gree  his  duty,  urged  him.  He  left  the 
theatre  to  struggle  and  to  nerish,  and 
from  that  time  gave  up  his  pen  to 
madrigals  and  sonnets,  to  Lord  Hall- 
ux and  my  Lady's  eye-brow.  His 
places  under  (Government  aUowed  of 
his  doing  this  with  impunitv,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  fame,  he  abandoned 
his  reputation. 

Sheridan's  first  effort  as  manager, 
was  an  alteration  of  Vanburgh's  Co- 
medy, "  The  Relapse  ;" — a  profligate 


and  yet  feeble  performance  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  which  Sheridan,  if  he  left 
It  less  profligate,  left  still  more  feeblei 
This  revival  was  under  the  title  of 
"A  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  and  was 
played  February  24, 1777. 

<<'Tbe  School  for  Scandal,"  was  first 
performed  May  8,  1777. 

Mr  Moore's  details  of  the  composition 
of  '<  The  School  for  Scandal"  are  per- 
haps among  the  most  amusing  in  the 
volume.  They  are  collected  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  when  they 
may  not  strike  by  their  importance, 
they  will  interest  by  their  novelty; 
He  gives  a  note  of  Garriok,  written 
four  days  after  the  first  performance. 

''Mr  Qarrick's  best  wishes  and  com* 
pliments  to  Mr  Sheridan. 

''How  is  the  Saint  to-day?  A  gentle- 
man who  is  as  mad  as  myself  about 
the  School  remariced,  that  the  chamc- 
ters  upon  the  stage  at  the  fUline  of 
the  screen,  stand  too  long  before  they 
speak.— I  thou^t  so  too  the  first 
mght. — He  said  it  was  the  same  on  the 
second,  and  was  remarked  by  others  ; 
though  they  should  be  astonished  and 
a  Mttie  petnfied,  yet  it  may  be  carried 
to  too  great  a  length  ;r— all  praiaa  is 
Lord  Luoan's  last  ni^t." 

Mr  Moore  in  giving  the  "  rise  and 
progress"  of  this  fine  <&ma,  justly  re- 
marks, that  nothing  could  be  less  like 
the  pNerfection  of  this  finished  woik 
than  its  rudiments;  that  no  man  took 
mere  anxious  and  persevering  care  in 
correction  than  its  author. 

The  "  Sketch,"  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged  into  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  was  written  probably,  before 
Sheridan  had  tried  the  stage.  It  was 
one  of  thosetmr  tPeiprit,  the  natural 
progei^  of  Bath,  and  of  which  a  pa»^ 
entage  and  successi<m.have  been  nuv*> 
tared  by  that  acrid  and  ffroteeque 
population  from  the  days  ef  its  first 
jmmp  to  the  last  printing  season.  Re- 
tired and  dissatisned  public  men;  idle 
members  of  the  universities  ;  opulent 
barristers,  bitter  and  bedridden  with 
gout ;  poets,  toa  rich  or  too  old  or  too 
keenly  critieisedy  to  make  anything 
longer  than  a  copy  of  ''  verses  to  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,"  or  the  Sa* 
brina  of  the  pump-room, — all  those 
harpies  and  vultures  of  Spleen  let 
loose  upon  a  perpetual  feast  of  bilious 
East  Indians,  bloated  men  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  Irish  adven- 
turers, struggling  physicians,  loung- 
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iog  parsons,  and  ladies  of  rank,  chiefly  exhibits  a  M^oophanL  generous  and 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  unworldly,  ms  son,  dmcribed  as  » 
reputations,  amply  account  for  the  re-  model  of  manliness,  feeling,  and  inde- 
dundant  sourness  of  the  "  City  of  In-  pendency  escapes  from  this  badge 
dolenoe,"  for  the  "  Bath  Sketches,"  only  by  the  awkward  oontrivance  of  a 
the  "  Intercepted  Epistles,"  the  "  Dr  name  taken  from  a  relative.  Of  this 
Wamer*8  Ohost  detected  Waltziilg,"  difficulty,  our  Comedies,  old  and  new, 
the  "  Conversations  of  a  Woman  of  give  numberless  examples. 
Quality  with  her  Monkey,"  the  **  Po-  The  *'  School  for  Scandal"  exhibits 
pillons,"  the  "  Wroughtoniad,"  the  striking  instances  of  success  in  this 
**  Sorrows  of  Dr  Vegetable,"  the  ^thou-  point.  It  has,  in  the  two  brothers  and 
sand  and  one  Burlesques  on  Eine,  Uncle  Oliver,  three  personages  distinct 
the  late  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ;  *  in  all  points  but  one— -their  all  dis^ui- 
and  in  the  "Bath  Characters,"  the  sing  their  true  characters.  It  ^ves 
*^  Bath  Guide"  is  but  the  loudest  and  the  three  the  name  of  ^Sutfaoe  /"  a 
tallest  of  an  immense  family,  and  An-  name  not  too  remote  from  oommon 
stey,  but  the  crowned  bard  of  a  host,  use,  and  yet  expressive  of  the  three, 
each  decorated  with  its  appropriate  The  merit  lies  in  discovering  perhaps 
tea  leaf.  the  only  name  that  could  have  answer- 
Sheridan's  Sketch  bears  the  family  ed  the  object.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
on  the  frontal.  Teazle  are  as  opposite  as  youth  said 
It  is  among  the  many  distinctions  age,  love  of  scandal  and  fear  of  it,  in- 
of  the  Novel  and  the  Ihrama,  that  in  trigue  and  jealousy,  contempt  said 
the  former  the  names  of  pmons  are  fondness.  But  ^eir  names  must  be  of 
not  required  to  bear  any  similitude  to  course  the  same ;  and  Teazle,  a  name 
their  qualities  ;  and  that  in  the  Come-  not  remote  from  common  life,  happily 
dy  thev  are.  The  palpable  reason  is,  expresses  the  characters  of  both, 
that  the  Novel  is  a  picture  of  general  In  **  The  Rivals,"  Sheridan  had  not 
life ;  the  Comedy  of  particuliur  cha*  reached  this  tact ;  yet  **  Absolute^  was 
xacter.  The  dexterity  of  the  author  is  perhaps  as  good  a  name  as  could  be 
tried  in  discovering  a  name  sufficient-  suggested  for  a  &ther  and  son  equally 
ly  expressive,  yet  not  bearing  the  self-willed.  Acres  is  natural  and  suit- 
marks  of  being  manufactured  for  the  able  ;  Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger  is,  how- 
purpose.  Thus  the  "  Lackwits,"  "  Mo-  ever,  a  nominal  caricature, 
ney-traps,"  "  Plausibles,"  of  the  an-  The  merits  of  the  play  are  now  b»- 
eient  stage,  are  too  palpably  forced  in-  yond  criticism.  It  stands  at  the  head 
to  the  service ;  and  the  object  is  never  of  all  our  "  Comedies  of  Manners.**  Its 
completely  obtained,  but  when  a  name  wit,  the  more  achnirable,  not  from  its 
in  oommon  use  can  be  adopted  into  remoteness,  but  from  its  obviousnessL 
the  dramatis  personso.  ''  Lockit"  and  its  strong  distinctness  of  character,  and 
^  Peachem"  are  fortunate  seizures  fr^m  its  plun  progress  of  story,  leave  it  with- 
oommon  life.      The  "  Penruddocks,"  out  a  rival 

<"  Beverleys,"  "  Bellamonts,"  &c.  the  Mr  Moore  thinks  that  Wycherley 
whole  stock  of  romantic  nomenclature,  was  the  model  of  the  dialogue ;  and 
are  totelly  useless  to  dramatic  ^ect.  considers  Sheridan's  displeasure  at  any 
They  express  nothing  but  the  inapia  allusion  of  the  kind  a  proof.     Yet  a 
veroorum  of  their  author.  man  of  Sheridan's  elegance  of  dialect 
But  another  difficulty  occurs,  |>ecu-  might  have  been,  not  unnaturally,  of- 
Uar  to  the  Drama.    The  qualities  of  fended  at  the  imputation  of  having 
members  of  the  same  family  are,  for  drunk  from  that  stream  of  grossness 
Uie  sake  of  dramatic  contrast,  made  to  and  vulnrity,  the  Fleet-ditch  of  Wy- 
oonsist  of  totally  distinct  elements,  cherley.  If  he  had  any  other  model  than 
Tet  they  must  m  general  bear  the  the  tone  of  that  high  life  into  which 
same  name,  and  the  artifice  of  the  au-  he   was  so  early  introduced,  or  his 
thor  is  tasked  to  find  a  name  compre-  own  instinctive  tact,he  probably  found 
hensive  enough  for  all  their  varieties,  it  in  Congreve  ;  undoubtedly  the  most 
Macklin,  in  the  "  Man  of  the  World,"  el^^t  conversational  dramatist  be- 
after  inventing  the  crude  appellative  of  fore  Sheridan,  and  requiring  only  to 
**  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant"  for  his  be  cleared  from  the  customaiy  inde- 
bitter,  louring,  and  worldly  hero,  is  cencies  of  his  age  to  be  his  closest 
forced  to  apply  the  tittle  to  his  wife,and  competitor. 
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The  proTerbial  faulfcs  of  the  "  School 
for  Scandal,**  are  its  presumed  encou* 
ragement  to  seduction,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lady  Teazle's  arguments 
i^nst  old  husbands,  and  to  prodiga- 
litj,  in  the  triumph  of  Pharles^s  wit 
and  character.  Tet,  till  we  hare  a 
proof  that  either  man  or  woman  has 
eyer  been  led  by  those  poetic  paths 
into  ruin,  we  may  fiiirly  question 
the  culpability  of  the  drama.  In  fact, 
plays  mislead  no  one.  They  may 
sometimes  stimulate  latent  generosity 
or  manliness,  by  a  noble  sentiment  or 
an  impressive  character,  and  the  ap- 
plause which  regularly  follows  both 
(and  loudest  and  most  uncling  from 
the  yeiy  humblest  class  of  the  audi- 
ence), shows  that  the  stage  may  be 
made  a  teacher  to  those  who  will  reluc- 
tantly learn  of  more  formal  discipline. 

The  satire  on  hypocrisy,  the  meanest 
of  all  the  vices,  an^  in  general  society, 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  much 
more  than  turns  the  beam. 

The  faults  of  the  plot  are,  its  tardi- 
ness in  the  first  two  acts  ;  the  super- 
fluity of  the  two  scenes  of  the  *'  scan- 
dalous coterie,*'  a  splendid  superfluity, 
and  the  fifth  act.  The  interest  is 
wrought  up  to  its  point  by  the  disoo- 
vanr  of  Lady  Teazle  behind  the  screen, 
and  all  that  follows  is  mere  explana> 
tion,  not  worth  the  developemcnt,  or 
incident  of  no  importance  to  the  play. 
The  curtain  should  fall  on  the  dis- 
covery. 

Gharles*s  love  for  Maria,  a  love 
which  never  gives  rise  to  a  meeting 
nor  a  word,  is  one  of  the  blots  of  the 
play,  and  it  becomes  still  more  ridi- 
culous from  the  present  custom  of  giv- 
ing the  lady's  part  to  a  mere  girl,  who 
talks  of  men  and  matrimony  in  a  bib 
and  tucker. 

Sheridan's  last  "  legitimate  work," 
«  The  Critic,"  was  brought  out  in  1779, 
eiidently  formed  on  the  plan  of  ^  The 
Rehearsal,"  and  even  with  some  pla- 
giansms  from  the  dialogue  of  that 
de?er  and  obsolete  .  performance. 
Fielding's  "  Pasquin,"  too,  was  a  con- 
tdbutor ;  and  **  The  Critic"  is  to  be 
looked  on  chiefly  as  the  most  ingeni- 
ous of  pasticcios.  A  sketch  of  this 
farce  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
of  all  his  dramatic  efforts,  as  its  com- 
pletion was  his  last.  The  first  half  of 
this  celebrated  farce  yields  to  nothing 
of  its  author,  if  it  does  not  exceed  all 
his  works  in  strength  of  language  and 
dexterity  of  sarcasm.     PuflTs  descrip- 
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tion  of  his  modes  of  life,  his  elucida- 
tion of  the  popular  art  of  puffing,  and 
the  excoriation  of  Sir  Fretful,  are  all 
masterly.     The  second  part  is  not 
merely  inferior,  but  unequivocally  tire- 
some.   /Sheridan  was  a  remarkably 
good-natured  man,  and  there  are  few 
wits  on  record  who  bore  their  facul- 
ties more  meekly.    Cumberland,  too, 
was  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  a  grace- 
ful  and    accomplished   person,   and 
though  a   popular  dramatist,  totally 
out  of  the  line  of  rivalry.   'Yet  every 
man  has  his  point  of  susceptibility. 
Sheridan's  was  his  drama,  and  some  of 
those  ^  good-natured  friends"  that  are 
never  wanting  to  public  character,  had 
conveyed    stories    of    Cumberland's 
sneering  at  ^  The  School  for  Scandal." 
One  of  the  old  theatrical  recollec- 
tions is,  that  Sheridan,  in  his  anxiety 
to  collect  opinions  on  the  first  night, 
asked  what  Mr  Cumberland  had  said 
of  the  play. 
"  Not  a  syllable,"  was  the  answer. 
'^  But  did  he  seem  amused  ?" 
"  Why,  faith,  he  might  have  been 
hung  up  beside  Uncle  Oliver's  picture. 
He  had  the  d— d  disinheriting  counte- 
nance.   Like  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on    the   walls,    he    never   moved    a 
muscle." 

"  Devilish  ungrateful  that,"  said 
Sheridan,  "  for  I  sat  out  his  tragedy 
last  week,  and  laughed  from  beginning 
to  end  of  it." 

From  this  feeling  something  might 
be  expectisd  to  come,  and  the  expecta- 
tion was  prodigally  fulfilled  in  Sir 
Fretful.  Cumberland  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  attack,  and  declared,  that 
on  the  first  night  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  he  was  not  in  Drury-Lane, 
but  in  Bath.  But  the  shaft  was  al- 
ready flown  ;  and  Cumberland's  no- 
torious admiration  of  his  own  labours, 
and  equally  notorious  sneer  at  every 
one  else's,  ranged  the  laughers  against 
him  for  life. 

Fragments  of  other  projected  plays 
are  given  by  Mr  Moore.  What  they 
might  have  been  rendered  by  Sheri- 
dan's extraordinary  talent  for  turning 
his  n^dest  materuil  into  value,  must 
now  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
"  The  Foresters"  seems  too  extrava- 
gant for  anything  but  melo-drame. 
His  sketch  of  "  Affectation"  shows  the 
keenness  with  which  he  collected  his 
hints  from  every  rank  of  society ;  yet 
the  subject  seems  too  feeble  for  the 
stem  requisition  of  the  stage.    Affec- 
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tation  is  a  common  quality,  but  it  is  a 
sickly  one  ;  it  produces  but  little  effect 
in  actual  life,  and  that  effect  is  scarce- 
ly capable  of  transfer  to  the  drama, 
where  character  is  almost  incident. 
The  subject  of  «  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal"  was,  on  the  contrary,  palpably 
{Nregnant  with  dramatic  power ;  scan- 
dal, the  most  pertinacious,  cutting, 
universal,  and  characteristic  of  all  the 
eyils  of  civilized  society. 
Sheridan  wrote  some  of  those  com- 


positions which  aoe  called  for  by  the 
chances  of  the  Theatre.  "  A  Monody 
on  Garrick's  Death,"  in  1779,  a  feeble 
and  tedious  production,  prologues, 
epilogues,  &c  From  the  specimens 
given  by  Mr  Moore,  he  would  have 
been  popular  in  the  latter  style,  if  his 
geneial  dislike  for  exertion  bad  not 
so  soon  led  him  to  abandon  everything 
that  belonged  to  a  career  for  which  he 
was  more  eminently  marked  out  by 
nature  than  any  man  of  his  century. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  BR  MAOHICHAEL  OV  OOKTAOIOK  AKD  THIS 

PLAGUE. 


The  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view which  is  just  published,  contains 
an  article  on  the  contagiousness  of  the 
plague,  which  professes  to  be  a  review 
of  Dr  Macmichael's  "  Brief  Sketch  of 
the  Progress  of  Opinion  upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  Contagion,"  but  which  says 
nothing  about  him  or  his  book.  This 
is  not  fair,  particularly  as  the  review- 
er, in  that  part  of  his  article  in  which 
he  destroys  the  authority  of  the  anti- 
contagionists,  by  showing  their  igno- 
rance of  facts,  derives  his  most  power- 
ful argument  from  Dr  Macmichael. 
The  Westminster  Review  had  said,  if 
the  plague  had  been  contagious,  it 
would  have  been  so  manifest  that  it 
never  could  have  been  doubted,  for  no 
one  ever  doubted  that  the  small-pox 
was  contagious.  To  this  assertion  Dr 
MacmichaeFs  pamphlet  is  an  unan- 
swerable refutation.  He  shows,  that 
as  late  as  the  great  English  Hippo- 
crates, Sydenham,  physicians  were  not 
aware  that  tl^e  small-pox  was  conta- 
gious, but  attributed  it  to  other  causes, 
particularly  unhealthy  states  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  notion  of  contagion,  so 
far  from  being  obvious  and  manifest 
even  in  those  diseases  in  which  it  is 
now  the  most  certain,  as  small-pox, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  was  arrived 
at  very  slowly  and  gradually.  When 
Dr  McLean  was  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  asked 
how  he  explained  the  feict,  that  people 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  a  house, 
while  the  plague  was  raging  about, 
escaped  the  disease  1  His  answer  was, 
that  their  safety  depended  on  the  air 
in  which  the  house  is  situated,  on  its 
elevation  from  the  ground — on  shut- 
ting the  windows  at  the  most  danger- 
ous periods  of  the  day,  so  as  not  to 


allow  a  draught  of  air  from  the  town. 
On  this  Dr  MacmichaeFs  remark  is 
very  striking, — 

"  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  exact  situation  of 
those  Frank  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  during  the  height  of  the 
plague  in  that  city,  shut  themselves 
up  and  adopt  the  precautions  of  a 
voluntary  quarantine ;  and  I  will  seleel 
the  residence  of  the  British  embastyy 
which  is  usually  called  the  Engluui 
palace,  as  an  example.  It  is  situated 
in  Pera,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  garden,  which  is  surrounded  l^ 
high  walls.  It  immediately  adjoips  » 
Turkish  cemetery,  where  multitudes 
are  buried  daily  during  the  seascm  of 
pestilence.  All  the  windows  of  the 
apartments  usually  inhabited  look  to 
the  south  and  south-west;  thej  are 
almost  always  kept  open,  and  the 
freest  ventilation  constantly  main  tain" 
ed.  The  inmates  of  the  palace  take 
exercise  in  the  garden,  which  is  of  se- 
veral acres  extent,  at  all  hours,  and 
expose  themselves  without  the  slight- 
est reserve,  to  every  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  in  short,  the  only  precau- 
tion they  adopt  is  to  remain  within 
their  walls,  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  touching  any  one  infected  vrith  the 
plague.  If  it  were  possible  that  the 
disease  should  be  excited  by  the  air, 
what  could  save  the  English  residents 
from  its  attacks  ?  They  are  as  much 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, particularly  to  the  pestilential 
blasts  from  the  south,  as  if  they  were 
walking  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
and  yet  they  uniformly  escape.  Bat 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  wind  here 
blows  generally  from  the  east  or  west^ 
that  is  up  or  down  the  channel  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  when  it  sets  in  frt)m 
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the  west,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
gales  are  charged  with  the  effluvia 
firom  the  city  of  Constantinople.  Nor 
is  the  assertion  true,  that  the  Turks 
themsel?es  have  no  idea  of  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  plague  ;  many  of 
them  beliere  it  to  be  so,  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  them  all,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  adopts  a  quarantine  for  his  own 
security.  When  the  plague  is  at 
Cairo,  h»  either  retires  to  a  garden 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the 
city,  and  surrounds  himself  by  his 
troops,  or  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a 
fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile 
at  Gizeh." 

In  the  statements  of  the  anti-con- 
tagionists,  there  are  some  instances  of 
fraud  and  of  folly  which  it  is  utterly 
astonishing  that  the  reviewer  should 
have  overlooked.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  the  Westminister  reviewers  have 
quoted  Dr  Russell  as  an  authority  for 
the  uncontagiousness  of  the  plague, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  the 
greatest  authority  for  the  opposite  opi- 
nion. No  man  ever  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  such  a  combination 
of  all  the.  requisites  for  a  right  judg- 
ment about  it,  namely,  great  experi- 
ence of  the  disease,  great  reading 
about  it,  and  great  j-udgment.  "  Dr 
Russell,"  says  the  Westminster  Re- 
viewer, '^  has  recorded  a  fact  in  con- 
firmation of  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  this  malady,  which,  for  the  singu- 
lar completeness  of  the  proof  it  af- 
fords, is  of  extraordinary  value." 

Who  would  not  believe,  from  the 
foregoing  passage,  that  Dr  Russell,  for 
many  years  physician  to  the  British 
&ctory  at  Aleppo,  living  in  the  thick 
and  thin  of  the  plague — who,  that  did 
previously  know  otherwise,  would  not 
believe  that  he  was  an  anti-eontagion- 
ist  f  When  I  first  read  the  above  pas- 
sage, it  led  me  into  this  error.  I  have 
shown  it  to  several  persons,  and  all 
have  acknowledged,  that  if  they  had 
not  previously  known  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  led  them  to  suppose  that 
Dr  Russell  was  an  authority  for  the 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  plague. 


If  this  is  not  intentional  fraud,  it  is 
a  curious  accident  in  composition,  and 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  mistakes  in 
tradesmen's  bills,  which  alwaye  hap- 
pen to  be  in  their  own  favour.  Now 
for  an  instance  of  indisputable  folly. 
The  Westminster  Reviewers,  after 
writing  two  long  articles  to  prove  that 
the  plague  and  all  other  fevers  are 
never  propagated  by  contagion,  relate 
the  following  case. — ^A  poor  frtmily, 
consisting  6f  four  persons,  were  at- 
tacked with  malignant  fever ;  they  all 
lay  in  the  same  bed  in  an  exceedingly 
close  and  dirtnr  apartment,  where  they 
were  visited  by  two  physicians ;  the 
one,  whenever  he  entered  the  room, 
went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open, 
observed  the  sick  at  a  distance,  and 
staid  a  short  time— he  escaped  the 
disease.  The  other  took  no  precau- 
tion, examined  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
tients closely,  and  inhaled  their  efflu- 
via and  breath.  He  was  seized  with 
the  disease,  and  died  of  it.  This  case 
might  be  supposed  to  be  decisive  of 
the  question  ;  but  no,  say  they,  it 
proves  that  the  disease  is  not  a  conta- 
gioiLSy  but  a  contaminative  fever.  The 
disease,  it  is  true,  was  communicated 
from  the  patient  to  the  physician,  but 
not  by  a  specific  contagion  generated 
by  the  body  of  the  patient,  but  by  the 
exhalations  from  his  body,  rendered 
poisonous  by  being  concentrated.  In 
short,  the  fever  was  not  a  contagious, 
but  a  contaminative  disease.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  it  was  a  commu- 
nicable one,  and  that  is  the  practical 
question. 
"  0  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedlediun  and  tweedledee." 

A  pretty  consolation  this  to  a  person 
who  had  been  induced,  by  the  pre- 
vious argument,  to  expose  himself 
without  precaution  to  the  plague,  or 
typhus,  to  tell  him, "  True  it  is  you 
have  cavght  the  plague  from  the  pa- 
tients whom  you  ^ve  lipproached,  but 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  dgin^,  not  of  a 
contaaiouSf  but  of  a  contaminative  die- 
ease. 


TO   MT  BIRDIE. 


an  me 


Here's  onlie  you  an'  me,  Birdie — here's  onlie  vou 
An  there  you  sit,  you  humdrum  fool, 
8ae  mute  and  mopish  as  an  owl, 

Sour  companie ! 
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Sing  me  a  little  sang,  Birdie— lilt  up  a  little  lay  ! 
When  folks  are  here,  fu  fain  are  ye 
To  stun  *em  wi*  jere  minBtreMe, 

The  lee  lang  day. 

An'  now  we're  onlie  twa,  Birdie— an'  now  we're  onlie  twa ! 
Twere  sure  but  kind  an'  cozie,  Birdie, 
To  charm  wi'  yere  wee  hurdigurdie 

Dull  Care  awa ! 

Ye  ken,  when  folks  are  pair'd,  Birdie — ^ye  ken,  when  folks  are  pair'd. 
Life's  fair  an'  foul  an'  firea^h  weather, 
An'  light  an'  lumb'ring  loads,  thegither 

Maun  a'  be  shared — 

An'  shared  wi'  lovin'  hearts,  Birdie — ^wi'  loyin'  hearts  an  free, 
Fu'  fashions  loads  may  weel  be  borne. 
An'  roughest  roads  to  velvet  turn, 

Trod  cheerfully ! 

We've  a'  our  cares  an'  crosses,  Birdie— we've  a'  our  cares  and  crosses ! 
But  then,  to  sulk  and  sit  sae  glum — 
Hout  tout,  what  gude  o'  that  can  come 

To  mend  ane's  losses  ? 

Ye'er  clipt  in  wiry  fence,  Birdie — ^ye're  dipt  in  wiry  fence  ; 
An'  aiblins  I — ^gin  I  mote  gang 
Upo'  a  wish — wad  be,  or  huig, 

Wi'  Mens  £ur  hence. 

But  what's  a  wish  ?  ye  ken,  Birdie  I — ^but  what's  a  wish  1  ye  ken ! 
Nae  cantraip  nai^,  like  hers  o'  Fife, 
Wha  "  danut"  wi'  the  auld  weird  wife 

Flood,  fell,  an'  fen. 

'Tis  true,  ye're  fiimish'd  fair,  Birdie — 'tis  true,  ye're  fumish'd  fur, 
Wi'  a  braw  pair  o'  bonnie  wings, 
Wad  lift  ye,  where  yon  lav'rock  sings, 

High  up  i'  th'  air. 

But  then  that  wire  sae  Strang,  Birdie— but  then  that  wire  sae  stmng ! 
And  I  mysell,  sae  seemin'  firee, 
Nae  wings  have  I  to  waften  me 

Whar  &in  Fd  gang. 

An'  say  we'd  baith  our  wills,  Birdie — we'd  each  our  wilfii'  way ! 
Whar  lavrocks  hover,  falcons  fly. 
An'  snares  an'  pitfii's  aften  lie 

Whar  wishes  stray. 

An'  ae  thing,  weel  I  wot.  Birdie — an'  ae  thing,  weel  I  wot, 
There's  Ane  abune  the  highest  sphere, 
Wha  cares  for  a'  his  creatures  here, 

Marks  ev'ry  lot — 

Wha  guards  the  crowned  Ring,  Birdie— wha  guards  the  crowned  King, 
An'  taketh  heed  for  sic  as  me, 
Sae  little  worth — an'  e'en  for  thee, 

Puir  witless  thing ! 

Sae  now,  let's  baith  cheer  up,  Birdie  I — an'  sin'  we're  onlie  twa, 
Aff  han',  let's  ilk  ane  do  our  best 
To  ding  that  ciabbit,  canker'd  pest, 

Dull  Care,  awa. 

C. 
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ORATTAN. 

I  WAS  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  night  when  the 
late  Mr  Grattan  made  his  first  speech 
in  the  English  Parliament.  The  sub- 
ject was  (^tholic  Emancipation  ;  the 
question  was  opened  by  Mr  Fox.  I 
went  at  eight  in  the  morning,  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  gallery,  tiU  twelve, 
and  then  had  my  ribs  nearly  broken 
in  a  squeeze  to  get  in.  The  House 
met  at  four ;  at  five  Mr  Fox  rose ; 
he  spoke  till  after  eight  in  a  way  which 
I  need  not  describe.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr  Perdval,  then  by  Dr  Buigenan, 
and  then  Mr  Grattan  rose.  It  was  a 
striking  sight  and  moment.  The  lower 
part  of  the  House  was  crammed  with 
Members,  so  that  numbers  could  find 
room  only  in  the  upper  side  galleries. 
The  £une  of  bis  eloquence  had  raised 
great  expectations,  yet  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  failure  of  Irish  elo- 
quence, when  transplanted  into  Eng- 
land, caused  considerable  anxiety,  es- 
pecially among  the  Irish,  of  whom 
there  were  numbers  in  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  and  still  more  at  the  outer 
door,  waiting  to  hear  the  success  of 
their  champion.  After  a  pause  of  dead 
silence  he  oegan.  He  was  dressed  if 
mj  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  in  black, 
witii  yellow  gloves — ^his  ^ueer  person 
his  Ui^  red  face,  his  limbs  thrown 
about  m  a  most  rapid  and  graceless 
way— his  pronunciation,  whi<m  to  my 
ear  sounded  less  like  the  brogue  of  an 
Irishman,  than  like  the  broken  Eng- 
liflh  of  a  foreigner — ^his  plunging  head- 
long into  his  subject  without  any  of 
the  introductory  remarks  which  are  so 
common  in  English  oratory,  and  his 
epigrammatic  sentences,  aJtogether 
l^uoed  a  sensation  so  totally  new 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
that  for  many  minutes  it  was  doubt- 
ful, among  the  best  judges  of  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  whether  it  would 
not  terminate  in  a  complete  failure. 
During  tiiis  interval  of  suspense,  I 
have  heard  on  good  authority  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
sittingl  next  Mr  Canning,  manifested 
the  greatest  possible  anxiety  ;  he 
seemed  to  shrinjc  every  now  and  then 
when  the  effect  of  what  was  said  bor- 
dend  on  the  offensive :  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes passed — Grattan  became  accus- 


tomed to  the  House,  the  House  to  him 
-—the  orator,  though  singular,  became 
successful  and  brilliant  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  plain  that  all  was  safe,  Mr  Pitt 
turned  round  to  Mr  Canning,  and 
clapping  him  on  the  knee,  and  with 
a  strong  expression  of  delight  in  his 
coimtenance,  exclaimed, "  It  will  do  !'* 
He  was  too  great  himself  to  be  jealous 
of  another,  even  of  one  who  was  to  be 
his  political  opponent. 

DUKE  OF  WELLIlfOTON. 

I  have  heard  Lord  Wellesley  talk 
about  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— about  hiis  military  career,  and 
about  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
led  to  his  splendid  successes,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  conquer  the  conqueror  of 
the  world.  He  said  that  he  was  the 
opposite  to  a  cunning  man — ^that  he 
had  done  all  by  simple  manly  heroism  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  define  his  cha- 
racter better  than  by  the  following 
lines  in  Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  foot 
of  his  pictures : — 

He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind. 

MOST   OrFBNSITB  OF   MONUMENTS. 

Passing  through  Brussels  on  my 
way  to  the  Rhine,  we  of  course  paid  a 
visit  to  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  On 
our  way  we  stopped  at  an  jugly  red 
brick  church,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  where  there  are  monuments  to 
many  of  the  English  officers  who  fell 
on  tnis  occasion.  We  were  conducted 
bv  a  grey-haired  old  man  into  the 
chapel,  and  there,  on  both  sides  along 
the  walls  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
moir, of  not  single  individuals,  but 
whole  companies.  The.  thought  that 
this  splendid  victory  was  purchased 
by  the  lives  of  so  many  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  full  of  life,  and  joy^and 
heroism  oppresses  the  heart  With 
this  moumnil  feeling  we  left  the  cha- 
pel, and  were  conducted  through  a 
dirty  lane  into  a  little  shabby  ga^en, 
to  see  a  large  black  stone,  sa^ed  to 
the  memory  of  whom  ? — the  Marquis 
of  Axiglesea's  leg — I  had  almost  writ- 
ten his  toe.  The  bathos  is  not  mere- 
ly ridiculous — it  is  disgusting.*  If  the 
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liying  owner  of  the  leg  did  not  direot 
it,  he  might  haye  prevented  it.  Some 
one  has  written  helow — 

Here  liesthe  Marquis  of  Angleses's  limb; 
The  devil  will  have  the  remainder  of  him. 

AMBBBQBI8. 

The  origin  of  this  substance  is  in- 
volved in  complete  obscurity.  All  that 
we  know  of  it  is.  that  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  lumps  floating  on  the 
ocean,  sometimes  adhering  to  rocks, 
sometimes  in  the  stomachs  of  fish — 
but  whence  does  it  come  %  by  what  pro- 
cess is  it  formed  ?  Everybody  knows 
the  history  of  that  greasy  substance 
called  Adipocire — that  on  digging  up 
the  bodies  in  the  cemeteiy  of  St  Inno- 
cent's at  Paris,  manv  of  them  were 
found  in  part  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  spermaceti ;  and  that 
it  has  since  been  ascertained,  that  if  the 
flesh  of  animals,  instead  of  undergo- 
ing putrefaction  in  air,  imdergoes  the 
slower  changes  which  take  place  under 
water,  in  a  running  stream,  it  is  gra- 
dually converted  into  this  substance. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture, 
that  Ambergris  is  the  flesh  of  dead  fish 
which  has  xmdergone  this  change — 
that  is  marine  adipocire.  And  this 
conjecture  is  corroborated  by  a  fact 
which  was  lately  stated  in  one  of  the 
American  newspapers.  A  marine  ani- 
mal of  gigantic  size  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered and  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Orleans,  in  the  groove  of 
one  of  whose  bones  was  foimd  a  matter 
closely  resembling  Ambergris.  This 
animal,  which  is  supposedto  be  extinct, 
had  been  buried  for  an  incalculable 
time. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

During  the  great  Plague  in  Lon- 


land — thanks  to  the  wrong-headedness 
of  some  of  our  physicians,  and  the  su- 
pineness  of  others — it  is  worth  while 
knowing  the  means  which  he  employ- 
ed. ''  As  soon  as  I  rose  in  the  mor- 
ning early,  I  took  the  quantity  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  anti-pestilential  electu- 
ary ;  then,  after  the  dispatch  of  pri- 
vate concerns  in  my  family,  I  ven- 
tured into  a  large  room,  where  crowds 
of  citizens  used  to  be  in  waiting  for 
me,  and  there  I  commonly  spent  two 
or  three  hours,  as  in  an  hospital,  exa- 
mining the  several  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  all  who  came  thither, 
some  of  which  had, ulcers  yet  uncured, 
and  others  to  be  advised  under  the 
first  symptoms  of  seizure  ;  all  which 
I  endeavoured  to  dispatch,  witlv.  all 
possible  care  to  their  various  exigen- 
cies. As  soon  as  this  crowd  could  be 
discharged,  I  judged  it  not  proper  to 
go  abroad  fasting,  and  therefore  got 
my  breakfast ;  after  which,  till  dinner 
time,  I  visited  the  sick  at  their  bouses ; 
whereupon,  entering  their  houses,  I 
immediately  had  burnt  some  proper 
thing  upon  coals,  and  also  kept  in  my 
mouth  some  lozenges  all  the  while  I 
was  examining  them.  But  they  are 
in  a  mistake  who  report  that  physi- 
cians used  on  such  occasions  veiy  hot 
things,  as  myrrh,  zedoary,  angelica, 
ginger,  &c.  for  many,  deceived  there- 
by, raised  inflammations  upon  their 
tonsils,  and  greatly  endangered  their 
lungs.  I  further  took  care  not  to  go 
into  the  rooms  of  the  sick  when  I 
sweated,  or  was  short-breathed  with 
walking,  and  kept  my  mind  as  com- 
posed as  possible,  being  sufficiently 
warned  by  such  who  had  greviously 
suflered  by  uneasiness  in  that  respect 
After  some  hours  visiting  in  this  man- 
ner, I  returned  home.  Before  dinner,  I 
always  drank  a  glass  of  sack  to  warm 


don,  in  1666,  Br  Hodges  was  one  of    the  stomach,  refresh  the  spirits,  and 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  College     dissi|>ate  any  beginning  lodgement  of 


of  Physicians  to  visit  the  sick.  The 
great  Sydenham  quitted  London  to 
avoid  the  contagion,  but  at  length  re- 
turned, apparently  ashamed  of  his 
cowardice.  Many  physicians  volun- 
teered their  services  on  this  occasion  : 
among  those  was  the  celebrated  Pr 
Glisson.  Out  of  the  number  employed 
in  this  benevolent  task,  nine  perished. 
Hodges  survived,  and  has  given  the 
following  account  of  the  means  by 
which  he  bdieves  he  preserved  him- 
self from  the  infection.  As  we  shall 
most  likely  have  the  Plague  in  Eng- 


the  mfection.  I  chose  meat»  for  my 
table  that  yielded  an  easie  and  gene- 
rous nourishment,  roasted  before  boil- 
ed, and  pickles  not  only  suitable  to 
the  meats,  but  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
temper (and,  indeed,  in  this  melan- 
choly time,  the  city  greatlv  abounded 
with  variety  of  all  good  things  of  that 
nature).  I  seldom,  likewise,  rose  from 
dinner  without  drinking  more  wine. 
After  this,  I  had  always  many  persons 
who  came  for  advice ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  could  dispatch  them,  I  again  visited 
till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  and  then 
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ooDcladed  the  evening  at  home,  by 
drinking  to  cheerfulness  of  my  old 
fitvourite  liquor,  which  encouraged 
deep,  and  an  easie  breathing  through 
the  pores  all  night.  But  if  in  the  day- 
time I  found  the  least  approaches  of 
the  infection  upon  me,  as  oy  giddiness, 
loathing  at  stomach,  and  fointness,  I 
immediately  had  recourse  to  a  glass  of 
this  wine,  which  easily  drove  these 
beginning  disorders  away  by  trans- 
piration. Yet  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  infection,  I  found  myself  ill  but 
twice,  but  was  soon  again  cleared  of 
its  approaches  by  these  means,  and  the 
help  of  such  antidotes  as  I  kept  al- 
ways by  me."  In  another  part  of  his 
history  of  the  Plague,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  account.  Speak- 
ing of  the  nurses  who  attended  the 
sick,  he  adds,  ^  These  wretches,  out 
of  greediness  to  plunder  the  dead, 
woiSd  strangle  their  patients,  and 
charge  it  to  the  distemper  in  their 
throats ;  others  would  secretly  convey 
the  pestilential  taint  £rom  scares  of  the 
infected  to  those  who  were  welL  The 
eMe  of  a  worthy  oitisen  was  very  re- 
markable, who,  being  suspected  dying 
by  his  nurae,  was  beforehand  stripped 
l^  her ;  but  recovering  again,  he  came 
a  second  time  into  the  world  naked." 
(Lomologia^  or  an  Account  of  the 
Plaaue  in  London,  in  1666,  ^  Nath. 
Bodffes,  M,Aj 

THS   devil's  walk. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plagiarisms. 
In  one  the  thought  is  borrowed,  but  it 
is  clothed  in  new  words,  is  adapted  to 
its  new  situation,  and  undergoes  more 
or  less  of  transmutation.  This  is  a 
kind  of  plagiarism  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  literature,  is  and  ought 
to  be  practised,  by  men  of  the  great- 
est genius.  Milton  describes  himself 
as  preparing  for  the  composition  of 
his  great  poem,  among  other  things, 
bj  **  select  and  attentive  reading." 
Bat  there  is  another  kind  of  plagia- 
rism, which  consists  in  borrowing  not 
only  the  thoughts^  but  the  very  words 
in  wMch  they  are  expressed — stealing 
whole  pages  from  writers  of  eminence, 
not  only  without  inverted  commas,  but 
without  the  slightest  hint  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  any  one.  I  had  no 
notion,  till  lately,  that  this  mode  of 
writing  with  the  eye  and  scissars,  in- 
stead of  the  mind  and  pen,  was  so 
common  as  it  is.  I  have  found,  in 
works  of  some  celebrity  and  extensive 


calculation,  long  portions  copied  from 
works  that  are  little  read,  or  translated 
literally  from  foreign  writers.  Being 
at  a  dinner  party  one  day,  and  sitting 
next  an  author  in  whose  writings  I 
had  repeatedly  detected  this  wholesale 
plagiarism,  I  mentioned  the  subject  in 
genial  terms;  and  then  tunung  to 
him,  said,  '*  But  perhaps  the  wonder 
is  not  that  authors  should  practise  this 
mode  of  writing,  but  that  1  should 
wonder  at  it;"  on  which  he  looked 
impudently  at  me,  and  said  he  belie- 
ved so.  I  have  met  with  some  ridi- 
culous instances  of  thb  practice.  Being 
led  by  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers to  look  at  a  saddle-horse,  and 
perceiving  some  remarkable  differences 
between  the  description  and  the  ani- 
mal, I  mentioned  it  to  his  owner,  who 
coolly  told  me,  that  not  being  able  to 
write  an  advertisement  himsefi',  he  had 
copied  one  from  an  old  newspaper 
which  seemed  somethine  like. 

When  the  process  of  hatching  chic- 
kens by  steam  was  exhibited  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  a  little  sixpenny  pam- 
phlet, descriptive  of  the  progressive 
growth  of  the  chick  in  the  egg)  wits 
sold  at  the  door.  It  professed  to  be 
the  composition  of  Mr — ^What's  his 
Name  ? — the  inventor  of  the  process  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  extracted 
verbatim  from  the  English  copy  of 
'<  The  Exercitations  on  Gtoerationy 
by  Wm.  Harvey,"  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation.  But  the  best  of  the 
joke  was  this — after  describing  the  d- 
catricula^  that  is  the  little  white  spot 
near  the  blunt  end  of  the  yolk,  where 
the  first  signs  of  life  are  seen,  Harvey 
says,  ^*  and  yet  this  first  principle  of 
the  egg  was  never  yet,  to  my  toiow- 
ledge,  observed  by  any  man."  (Page 
82,  A.I>.  1663.)  By  an  absurd  blun- 
der  of  the  person  who  extracted  the 
descriptions,  this  passage  is  preserved, 

so  that  Mr ,  of  the  Egyptian  Hall, 

claims  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the 
cicatricula.  But  although  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  hack  compilers  and 
ignorant  horse-jockeys,  there  is  none 
for  writers  of  first-rate  genius.  And 
yet  even  these  will  sometimes  stoop  to 
similar  acts  of  literary  dishonesty. 
Lord  Kames  produced  the  beautiful  pa- 
rable  on  persecutionas  an  original  com- 
position of  Franklin's.  Franklin,  du- 
ring his  lifetime,  permitted  it  to  circu- 
late  as  such,  and  it  is  still  inserted  as 
his  own  in  lus  collected  works  ;  yet  it 
is  stolen  from  the  last  page  of  Jeremy 
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Taylor's  "  Liberty  of  Prophesyinrf^ 
AnoUier  unpaxdonable  instance  of  pla- 
giarism in  a  man  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius, was  Person's  claiming  *^  The  Pe- 
yil's  Walk."  I  have  good  reason  to 
know,  that  although  Person  might  not 
distinctly  say  that  be  was  the  author 
of  it,  yet  he  used  to  repeat  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  people  to  believe  it 
was  his  own.  Even  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine mentions  it  as  the  composition 
of  Person.  Yet  the  £ftct  is  that  it  was 
the  joint  con\position  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey  in  some  playful  moments.  As 
Tou  have  attributed  it  to  Porson,  it  is 
but  right  that  your  pages  should  cor- 
rect the  error:  and  I  now  send  you 
what  I  belieye  to  be  a  complete  copy. 


Nugm  Literarioe,    No,  L 


LFeb. 


From  his  brimstone  bed,  at  break  of  day, 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 

To  look  at  his  snug  little  hxm,  the  world, 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  drest  % 
He  was  in  his  Sunday's  best ; 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were 
blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail 
came  through. 

Over  the  hiU,  and  over  the  dale. 
And  he  went  over  the  plain  ; 

And  backwtfd  and  forwuti  he  switched 
his  tail. 
As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

He  passed  bv  a  cottage  with  a  double 
coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility; 
And  he  grinn'd  at  the  sight-«-for  his  fair 
vourite  vice 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper. 
On  the  dunghill  beside  his  stable ; 

And  the  Devil  was  shock'd,  for  it  put  him 
in  mind 
Of  the  stoiy  of  Cain  and  AbeL 

An  Apothecary,  on  a  white  horse. 

Bode  by  on  his  vocation : 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend, 

Death,  in  the  Revelation. 

He  went  into  London  by  Tottenham 
Court  Road, 

Bather  bv  chance  than  by  whim, 
And  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  lum. 

He  went  into  a  rich  Bookseller's  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  we  are  both  of  one  college — 
For  I  sat  myself  like  a  cormorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 


As  he  pass'd  by  Cold-Bath-Fiddi,  he 
look'd 
At  a  solitary  cell  ; 
And  he  was  pleasedr— for  it  gave  him  a 
hint 
For  improving  the  prisons  of  hell 

He  saw  a  Turnkey  in  a  trice 
Fetter  a  troublesome  blade ; 

How  nimbly,  quoth  he,  the  fingers  more, 
If  a  man  is  but  used  to  his  trade. 

He  saw  the  same  tun&key  unfetter  a  mm, 

With  but  little  expedition ; 
And  he  laughed — for  he  thought  of  the 
long  debate 

On  the  slave-trade  abolition. 

He  met  with  an  old  acquaintance 
Close  by  the  Methodist  meeting. 

She  bore  a  consecrated  flag. 
And  she  gave  him  a  nod  of  greeting. 

She  tipp'd  him  the  wink,  and  then  cried 
Avaunt !  my  name*s  Beligion ; 

And  she  leer'd  on  Mr  Wilberforce, 
Like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

As  he  stood  near  Somerset  House,  he  saw 
*  A  pig  down  the  river  float ; 
The  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 
Was  cutting  his  own  throat. 

He  view'd  the  sight  with  gloating  eyes 

Of  joy  and  exultation ; 
For  he  thought  of  his  own  daughter.  War, 

And  her  darling  child.  Taxation. 

He  met  a  Lord  of  the  north  countrie, 
The  Lord  of  the  Dale  was  his  name ; 
Such  was  the  twin-likeness  between  the 

pair. 
That  it  made  old  Beelzebubstartand  stare ; 
For  he  thought  to  be  sure,  'twas  a  look- 
ing-glass there. 
But  he  could  not  see  the  frame. 

He  saw  a  certain  Minister, 

A  Minister  of  his  mind. 
Go  into  a  certain  house. 

With  a  miyority  behind. 

The  Devil  quoted  Genesis, 

Like  a  learned  clerk : 
How  Koah  and  his  creeping  thinga 

Went  into  the  Ark. 


-*SfiK», 


When  he  saw  General 

He  fled  with  consternation ; 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  small  mia* 
take, 

*Twas  the  general  conflagration. 
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THB  OOUKTBT  OUBATI. 


Chap.  IV. 


The  Shipwreck. 


DiTBura  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  in  the  ^ear  18—,  the  coast 
of  Kent  was  Tisited  by  a  succession  of 
violent  storms,  which  caused  a  great- 
er quantitj  of  damage  to  the  shipping 
and  Tillages  on  the  sea-shore  than  had 
been  known  to  have  occurred  in  the 
memorr  of  man.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  latter  month  my 
duties  led  me  to  visit  that  quarter  of 
my  parish  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  last  range  of  hills,  and  adjoins 
to  the  parish,  or  rather  to  the  outskirts, 
of  the  town  of  Folkestone.  The  wind 
was  out  with  a  degree  of  fury,  such  as 
even  I,  who  reside  so  near  this  tem- 
pestuous coast,  have  seldom  witnessed. 
The  douds  were  not  sailing,  but  rush- 
ing through  the  sky,  in  grey  fleeces ; 
a  huge  black  mass  ever  and  anon  came 
up  upon  the  blast,  driving  away  from 
east  to  west,  and  sending  forth  a  shower 
of  hailstones,  which  beiit  in  my  fiice 
u  I  ascended  the  height,  and  compel- 
led me  more  than  once  to  cling  to  a 
pieoe  of  gorze,  or  fern,  for  support. 
The  sheep  were  all  cowering  under  the 
hill-top  tor  shdter,  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  the  storm,  and  hud- 
dled doeely  together ;  and  the  shep- 
herds either  took  their  places  beside 
them,  or  ran  home  to  their  different 
houses,  among  the  glens  and  hollows 
near.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  in  which 
no  one  who  could  find  a  roof  to  cover 
him  would  have  chosen  to  be  abroad  ; 
10  boisterous  was  the  gale,  and  so  keen 
and  cutting  were  the  gusts  of  hail  and 
fleet  which  rode  from  time  to  time 
upon  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  whose  habi- 
tation, though  it  be  shut  out  from  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  stands  within  the 
sound  of  its  waves,  when  they  are  in 
wrath,  not  to  think  with  peculiar  an- 
xiety, during  every  gale  or  storm,  of 
the  poor  mariners  who  are  exposed  to 
its  violence.  To-day,  in  particular,  I 
feh  myself  full  of  apprehension  ;  for 
there  was  a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  several 
large  India-men  had  been  seen  at  a  late 
hoiDr  last  night  not  far  from  the  Point 
d  Dungeness.    They  had  not  passed, 

YokXUL 


my  man  told  me,  during  the  night ; 
indeed;  the  night  had  been  too  dark, 
and  too  blustering,  to  encourage  them 
to  lift  their  anchors ;  but  the  gale  had 
increased  so  much  towards  sun-rise^ 
and  was  still  so  heavy,  that  I  could 
hardly  hope  that  the  anchors  had  not 
dragged,  or,  which  might  prove  even 
more  fisttaJ,  that  the  cables  had  not 
parted. 

As  I  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
noise  of  the  mighty  element  incrcfased 
upon  me,  till  its  roar  would  have  al- 
most drowned  the  thunder  itself,  so 
loud  and  so  increasing  had  it  become. 
But  if  the  sense  of  hearing  had  im- 
pressed me  with  feelings  of  awe,  these 
feelings  were  increased  to  an  indescri- 
bable degree  by  the  spectacle  which' 
presented  itself  to  the  sense  of  sight. 
Immediately  below  me  was  the  ocean, 
boiling  and  foaming  far  and  near ;  one 
huge  ^dron  of  troubled  waters,  which 
tossed  and  tumbled,  as  if  a  thousand 
fires  were  burning  beneath  it.     The 
coast  of  France,  which,  on  other  days, 
may  be  distinctlv  seen,  even  to  the 
glancing  of  a  sun-beam  on  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  GaUus,  was  now  en- 
tirely hidden.    I  could  not,  indeed, 
send  my 'gaze  beyond  mid-space  be- 
tween the  two  shores  ;  and  from  that 
point  onwards,  wave  followed  wave,  in 
fearful  succession,  till,  one  after  an- 
other, they  burst  in  tremendous  force 
upon  the  chalky  cliffs  and    pebbly 
strand  of  Kent.    The  town  of  Folke- 
stone appeared  devoted  to  utter  destruc- 
tion.   The  tide  was  pouring  through 
its  lower  streets,  sweeping  aU  live  and 
dead  substances  before  it ;  the  few  fish- 
ing vessels  which  had  been  moored  in 
the  harbour  were  lying  high  and  dry, 
&r  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  or  floatii^ 
in  broken  fragments  upon  the  water ; 
whilst  the  inhabitants,  who  had  with 
difficiilty  escaped,  were  congregated  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  to  watch 
with  grief  and  dismay  the  progress  of 
a  power  to  which  human  ingenuity 
could  oppose  no  obstacle.    All  this  was 
awful  enough  ;  but  my  fears  were  too 
much  alive  for  the  brave  men  who 
were  embarked  in  ships,  to  think  much 
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of  the  state  of  those  who  suffered  onljb 
from  a  loss  of  property. 

I  looked  anxioiisly,  first  towards  the 
Downs,  and  afterwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dungeness.  From  the  former 
point  the  fleet  had  entirely  disappear- 
ed. Many  I  saw  stranded  upon  the 
shore ;  others  had  prohably  escaped  to 
a  more  safe  anchorage;  and  those 
which  had  endeavoured  to  heat  out  to 
iea^  were  just  yisihle  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Goodwins.  The  wares  were 
dashing  over  their  broken  hulls,  and 
their  yery  masts  were  hidden,  as  erery 
breaker,  of  a  size  somewhat  lawr  than 
the  rest^  burst  upon  them,  ^r  them 
and  for  their  crews  there  was  no  hope 
*-all  must  perish — and  all  did  perish 
before  I  quitted  my  station.  In  the 
direction  of  Dungeness,  again,  only 
one  ship  could  be  descried.  She  had 
succeeded,  apparently,  in  working  out 
before  the  storm  had  reached  its  height ; 
and  now  having  secured  sea^room,  was 
endeavouring  to  scud,  either  for  the 
Downs  or  the  river.  Her  top-gallant- 
masts  were  all  struck ;  the  only  sail 
hoisted  was  the  fore-top-sail,  and  that 
dose-reefed ;  under  wnich  she  made 
way,  rapidly  indeed,  but  not  without 
fiJling  every  moment  futer  and  faster 
to  leeward.  It  was,  in  truth,  manifest, 
that  if  she  persisted  in  going  on,  she 
must  run  ashore  several  miles  on  this 
side  of  Deal ;  and  of  that  her  €tew  ap- 
peared to  be  as  fuUy  convinced  as  those 
who  watched  her  from  the  land. 

She  was  now  abreast  of  Folkestone, 
with  a  hurricane  right  on  shore,  and 
herself  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  breakers.  Having  carried  a 
telescope  in  my  hand,  I  saw  by  the 
help  of  it  that  her  decks  wer^  crowd- 
ed with  people,  some  of  whom  held 
by  the  rigging  and  shrouds,  others  by 
the  binnacles  and  bulk-heads  ;  whilst 
some  were  lashed  to  the  wheel,  by 
which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  euide 
her.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to 
wear,  but  it  failed.  The  ship  reeled 
round,  and  drove  towards  the  shore 
with  a  velocity  which  caused  me  to 
shut  my  eyes,  that  I  might  escape  at 
least  the  horror  of  beholding  her  strike. 
But  she  did  not  strike.  Two  anchors 
were  let  go  at  once  from  the  bow.  By 
little  short  of  a  miracle,  they  held ; 
and  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  desired  to 
save  her,  the  tempest  suddenly  lulled. 
The  waves,  however,  ran  as  they  had 
run  before,  **  mountain  high ;  con- 
sequently no  boat  could  be  launched 


to  her  assistance ;  and  there  she  rode, 
straining  and  pitching  her  bows  and 
bulwarks  under,  at  the  mercy  of  a  cou- 
ple of  cables,  and  a  couple  of  crooked 
bits  of  iron. 

Having  stood  for  about  half  an  hour 
to  observe  her,  and  frmcving  that,  is 
she  had  hitherto  done  well,  she  would 
continue  so  to  do,especially  as  I  thought 
that  I  could  observe  a  dealing  up  to 
leeward,  indicative  of  a  change  of  wind, 
I  paid  the  visit  which  I  set  out  to  pay, 
and  returned  to  my  house.    Here  the 
rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear,  as  the  fiMe  of  the 
heavens  seemed  to  indicate  a  total  ces- 
sation, or  a  renewal  of  the  storm ;  but 
hope  gradually  gave  way  to  alarm,  and 
alarm  grew  mto  despair,  soon  after 
darkness  began.    The  sun  went  down 
fiery  red,  like  a  ball  of  burning  coaL 
The  wind,  as  if  hushing  him  to  sleeps 
began  again  to  renew  its  violence.    It 
came  for  a  while,  in  alternate  lulls 
and  gusts;  which,  succeeding  eadi 
other  more  rapidly  every  moment^  end- 
ed at  length  in  the  same  tremendous 
hurricane  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  day.  I  could  not  sit  quietly  in  my 
chair.    "  I  must  go,"  said  I,  '^  to  see 
how  the  Indiaman  £sres,  and  I  will 
pray  upon  the  beach  for  the  poor  peo- 

Sle  whom  I  cannot  otherwise  serve.** 
0  saying,  I  put  on  my  great-coat,  and, 
seizing  my  hat  and  stick,  sallied  forth. 
The  dock  struck  nine  as  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  latch  ;  and  I  rejoiced  to 
find,  on  crossing  the  threshold,  that 
it  was  moon-light.  I  looked  up  into 
the  sky,  and  b^dd  the  fleeces  receding 
in  the  direction  which  they  had  tcS- 
lowed  in  the  morning  ;  but  not  so  thi^ 
as  greatly  to  obscure  the  moon's  rays ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  shone  out  clear 
and  bright  occadonally,  and  at  all  times 
exerted  some  influence.  I  rejoioed  at 
this ;  not  only  because  I  regarded  it  as 
a  good  omen,  but  because  I  hoped  that 
it  might  prove  of  essential  service  to 
the  people  on  board ;  whose  fears,  at 
least,  would  be  more  tolerable  than  if 
the  night  had  been  pitchy  dark ;  and 
imder  this  impression,  I  pushed  on 
with  a  quick  pace.  But  my  satisfaction 
was  not  of  long  continuance, — i^  in- 
deed, the  feeling  be  worthy  of  Uiat 
title, — ^which  the  mere  glandog  of  the 
moon*s  rays  had  exdteoL 

I  had  not  yet  reached  the  t<^  of  tiie 
hill,  when  the  rt  port  of  a  gun,  heard 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  assured 
me  that  the  vessel  had  struck.  Itoune 
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upon  DM  like  the  lasl  despairing  shriek 
of  »  drowning  man,  who  cries  out  be- 
eaase  nature  so  nrges  him,  though 
aware  that  no  human  aid  is  at  hand. 
Kor  were  my  prognostications  erro- 
neous. When  I  attained  the  summit, 
I  behrid  a  multitude  of  lights  glan- 
cing along  the  shore  ;  I  heard  voices 
and  shouts^  and  eyeirj  other  indication 
whidi  sonnd  could  giye,  that  all  was 
OTer.  I  ran  towards  the  spot,  and  be- 
held the  ship,  her  masts  gone  and  her 
hull  luroken,  in  the  midst  of  the  break- 
ers, at  a  distance  of  a  full  mile  and 
»  half  from  the  land.  Another  gun  was 
fired — ^it  was  the  last.  Planks,  bulk- 
heads, and  spars,  began  now  to  driye 
upon  the  shingle.  A  sort  of  rending 
noise  came  from  the  wredc,  which  in- 
MmaHj  dinppeared*  She  had  split  up 
into  fragments ;  and  of  the  living  crea- 
tures w£ch  had  hitherto  dung  to  her, 
the  majority  found  a  grave  amid  the 
eurf. 

There  are  few  spectades  more  ap- 
palling, and  at  the  same  time  more  full 
of  deep  exdtation,  than  that  of  a  ship- 
wreck. Not  only  is  your  attention 
drawn  to  the  vessel  and  its  crew,  but 
the  hurry  and  bustle  on  shore,  the 
real  sympathy  displayed  by  men  from 
whoee  outward  appearance  little  sym- 
pathy could  be  axigured — the  cries. 


neared  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and 
then  having  watched  a  receding  bil- 
low, the  gallant  party  which  drans^ 
them  hurled  them  into  the  brea^kers, 
whilst  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows 
sprung  into  each  as  it  rose  upon  the 
foam.  "God  speed  ye,  God  speed 
ye— away,  away,"  and  away  .they 
went  But  the  next  wave  was  fotal  to 
two  of  them.  Over  they  rolled,  bot- 
tom upwards,  and  the  crews  were 
dashed  upon  the  beach.  The  third, 
however,  rode  it  out.  She  bore  one 
lantern  in  her  bow,  and  another  in  her 
stem  ;  and  it  was  truly  a  nervous  thing 
to  watch  these  lights  appearing  and 
disappearing,  as  the  biuve  boat  rose 
and  fell  with  the  rise  and  hll  of  the 
waters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  many  eyes  were 
eagerly  turned  towards  the  water- 
mark, with  the  expectation  of  disco- 
vering some  human  creature  who 
might  be  washed  ashore,  on  a  plank  or 
raft.  All  such,  however,  came  te- 
nantless.  Either  the  beings  who  had 
clung  to  them  lost  their  hold,  or  not 
expecting  the  ship  to  part  so  suddenly 
as  she  did,  they  neglected  the  precau- 
tion of  making  themselves  ^t  to  the 
spars.  Our  best  hope,  accordingly,  cen- 
tred in  our  own  boat,  which  we  saw 
bravely  making  her  way  ;  the  tide  be- 


aad  exclamations,  and  movements  of    inginherf&vour,  though  the  wind  was 
tiie  crowd, — idl  tend  to  give  to  the  thing    againU  her.    At  length  she  appeared 
degree  of  additional  interest,  which,'  to  have  gained  her  utmost  limit.  There 


in  sober  earnest,  it  hardly  requires. 
It  is  enough  to  see  a  number  of  our 
fdlow-creatures  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  without  having  our  feel- 
ings addifeionallv  worked  upon  by  the 
proceedings  of  those  around  us. 
A  cry  was  now  raised  for  boats. 


she  lingered,  rising  and  filing,  her 
lights  glandng  and  disappearing  to  our 
imspetucable  terror,  for  a  mil  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  when  having,  as  it  would 
seem,  done  her  utmost,  she  put  about^ 
and  made  towards  land.  Twenty  torches 
were  held  up  to  guide  her.  Herprogress 


^  Where  is  the  Dauntless  V*  shouted*    was  like  that  of  the  lightning,  and  her 
**  Hi^  and  dxy,"  exclaimed  an-    crew  having  watched  the  opportunity, 

she  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  wave, 
and  rushed,  with  all  its  white  foam, 
fiur  up  the  beach.  Then  our  party 
running  in,  seized  her  by  the  bow,  and 
so  securing  her  against  the  ebbing,  in 
three  seconds  she  was  safe. 

The  search    which  her    dauntless 


one 

other.  << Is  the  Nancy  safe  r  ''No, 
she  is  in  pieces.**  And  so  it  was,  that 
not  a  boat  or  barge  of  all  that  usually 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  could  be 
brought  on  the  instant  into  play.  But 
the  Kentbh  fishermen  are  not  restrain- 
ed from  action  by  trifles.    ''launch 


the  Damitless"---"  Down  with  the  Sis-    rowers  had  undertaken,  proved  all  but 
«m.         1.      ..     ".*..  .«  fruitless.    So  complete  was  the  wreck, 

that  they  could  not  discern  any  single 
portion  of  the  Indiaman  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  rest.  Nothing  could  be 
observed,  indeed,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  except  floating  boards,  all 
of  them  without  occupants ;  and  hence 
their  sole  success  was  in  saving  the 
life  of  one  man.  whom  they  found 


tcrs'—" There  lies  the  Pilot^  were 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  in 
half  a  second,  an  hundred  hands  were 
at  work,  hauling  the  boats  named  from 
the  beach,  where  the  ebb  tide  had  left 
them,  and  rolling  them  along  the 
shingle.  **  Hurrah,  hurrah,"  was  now 
the  only  word  uttered.  Down  Uiey 
came  over  the  looee  stones,  till  they 
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clinginff  to  a  hen-coop,  and  a  good 
deal  exhausted.  I  must  do  the  men 
of  Kent  the  justice  to  observe,  that  the 
shipwrecked  indiyidual  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  want  of  hospitality. 
Each  of  the  spectators  appeared  more 
anxious  than  the  rest  to  afford  him  ac> 
commodation  ;  and  it  was  only  because 
I  pressed  his  removal  to  the  vicarage, 
that  they  yielded  the  point  to  me.  A 
post-chaise  was  accordingly  prepared, 
into  which  we  lifted  him  ;  and  as  the 
distance  by  the  road  exceeds  not  one 
mile,  he  was  undressed,  and  laid  in 
our  best  bed,  within  half  an  hour  from 
his  landing.  Some  mulled  wine  and 
other  cordials  beinff  administered  to 
him,  he  was  left  to  his  repose  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  a  late  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  the  ringing  of  his  bell 
gave  testimony  that  he  had  awoke 
from  the  sleep  into  which  our  narco- 
tics had  lulled  him. 

When  he  joined  our  funilv  circle 
next  morning,  we  were  all  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  demeanour 
of  the  stranger.  He  was  very  tall,  con- 
siderably   upwards  of  six  feet— ^his 
figure  was  commanding  and  noble— 
his  features  were  fine,  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  wildness  in  his  dark  eye, 
wnich  could  not  pass  unobserved.  His 
age  I  should  guess  to  have  been  about 
fifty ;  perhaps  it  was  under  that,  for 
black  hair  soon  grows  grey  ;  and  the 
lines,  which  were  strongly  marked  in  * 
his  forehead,  seemed  to  be  the  traces 
rather  of  violent  passion  than  of  time. 
With  respect  to  his  manner,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe  it.  No  one  could 
mbtake  that  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  but 
there  was  a  restlessness  and  incohe- 
rence in  his  conversation,  which  pro- 
duced the  reverse  of  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation upon  those  around  him.  It  was 
curious  enough  that  he  never  once  al- 
luded, of  his  own  accord,  to  the  events 
of  yesterday.    We,  of  course,  referred 
to  them,  and  were  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  escape,  but  he 
abruptly  changed  the  subject,  by  ask- 
ing some  trifling  questions  respecting 
the  surrounding  country.    Had  any 
person  entered  tiie  parlour  ignorant  of 
the  niode  of  his  amval  amongst  us,  he 
would  have  imagined  that  the  stranger 
had  landed  the  day  before,  in  perfect 
safety,  and  in  an  ordinary  way,  from 
a  voyage.     The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
the  ladies  was  to  create  in  them  feel- 
ings of  absolute  horror,  and  they  soon 
began  to  view  him  with  dismay ;  for 


myself  I  was  astonished,  and  more 
tlian  half-suspected  that  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  not  altogether  in  tus  scrand 
senses. 

The  stranger  continued  an  inmate 
of  my  house  for  three  whole  days,  aod 
nothing  passed  between  us  iJl  this 
while  beyond  the  common  intercourse 
of  social  life.  I  did  not  deem  it  con- 
sistent with  propriety  to  demand  his 
name,  or  to  make  any  inquiry  into  his 
condition  ;  and  he,  as  it  appeared,  felt 
no  inclination  voluntarily  to  offer  the 
information.  Only  once  he  observed, 
casually,  that  he  was  afraid  he  must  in- 
trude upon  my  hospitality  till  he  should 
receive  remittances  which  might  en- 
able him  to  travel,  for  that  there  was 
no  money  in  his  pockets  when  the  ship 
foundered,  and  that  all  his  effects  had 
perished.  Bevond  this,  however,  he 
communicated  to  me  nothing,  and  of 
his  company  I  enjoyed  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  indispensable  during 
meals. 

Whilst  his  sojourn  lasted,  our  mode 
of  living  was  accordingly  this :  The 
stranger  rose  early  and  walked  out ; 
he  returned  to  breakfast,  which  he 
hastily  swallowed,  and  then  went  forth 
again ;  and  immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner,  he  retired  to  his 
apartment,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  writing.  This  I 
learned  from  my  servant  who  canied 
up  lights  when  he  rang  for  them ;  and 
because  he  had  requested  me  to  supply 
him  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  but 
whether  thev  were  letters,  or  what  the 
subject  of  his  writings  might  be,  I  of 
course  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, a  slight  change  occurred  in  his 
manner.  He  sat  with  me  after  the 
dinner  had  been  removed,  and  made 
an  effort  to  be  sociable,  but  he  drank 
no  wine ;  and  ever  and  anon,  after  sup- 
porting a  common-place  conversation 
for  several  minutes,  he  relapeed  into 
silence.  The  ladies  soon  len  us^  and 
then  it  was  that  I  determined  to  sound 
him  as  delicately  as  I  could,  on  the 
state  of  his  mind. 

The  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  for 
the  evening  was  frosty  and  calm  ;  we 
had  drawn  our  chairs  round  it,  and  I 
again  urged  him  to  take  wine.  ^  I 
have  not  tasted  wine,**  said  he,  **  these 
twenty  years,  and  I  may  not  taste  it 
while  I  live.** — *^  Perhaps  it  disagrees 
wiUi  you  ;  you  may  be  <tf  a  consump- 
tive or  infiammato^  habit  7**  <'  I  know 
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nol  what  you  mean  by  inflammatory/* 
said  he  ;  ^  there  are  inflammations  of 
the  body,  and  inflammations  of  the 
mind  ;  mine  is,  I  belieye,  of  the  latter 
description.  Is  it  not  strange/*  conti- 
nued he  abruptly,  "  that  the  only  in- 
dividual sarea  out  of  a  whole  ship's 
company,  should  be  one  who  desirod 
it  not  ?  Heayens !  if  you  had  heard 
the  lamentations  of  the  poor  wretches 
in  that  yessel  when  she  struck,  if  you 
had  seen  their  wild  and  despairing 
looks— strange,  strange,  that  they 
should  perish,  and  I  suryiye.  Are  you 
a&talistr 

I  must  confess,  that  this  commence- 
ment of  familiarity  between  us  by  no 
means  delighted  me.    I  looked  at  my 
guest  again,  and  saw  with  horror  a 
sort  of  smile  or  grin  upon  his  counte- 
nance, indicatiye  of  a  feeling  such  as 
I  could  not  commend.     "  I  am  not  a 
fitalist,*'  answered  1 ;  "  nor  am  I  able 
to  oonceiye  how  any  rational  being  can 
adopt  a  creed  so  absurd.     He  who  re- 
gards himself  as  the  mere  tool  of  in- 
vincible destiny,  must  hold  his  opinion 
in  direct   opposition  to  the  surest  of 
all  testimony — that  of  consciousness." 
^Tet  some  of   the  wisest  men  the 
world  has  eyer  produced,  were  fatal- 
istic'* rejoined  he.    ^*  Among  the  oele- 
bi^ed  writers  of  antiquity,  almost  all 
were  fatalists.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were 
both  &talist8.  Socrates  and  Plato  were 
d  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  so  were 
Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Epicurus,  and  all 
the  Stoics.    So  was  Herodotus,  so  was 
Lucretius.    Seneca  has  declared,  that 
the  same  chain  of  necessity  constrains 
both  gods  and  men  ;  and  eyen  Cicero 
shows,  in  more  passages  than  one,  a 
leaning  £ayourable  to  a  similar  yiew 
of  the  subject.     In   India,  fsitalism 
has  eyer  preyailed.    Those  wise  men, 
for  an  acquaintance  with  whose  phi- 
losophy the  sages  of  Qreece  scrupled 
not  to  undertake  lon^  and  dangerous 
journeys,  were  all  belieyers  in  irresisti- 
ble destiny  ;  and  the  principles  which 
they  held,  their  descendants  hold  at 
this  present  day.     Mahommed  was  a 
fibtalist,  and  though  he  played  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  who  will 
deny  him  the  praise  of  tr^plendent 
talents  1    And  to  come  nearer  home, 
has  not  our  own  country  produced  a 
host  of  fatalists  among  her  distinguish- 
ed sons  1    What  was  Hobbes,  Lord 
Kames,  Hume,  Priestly,  ay,  and  great- 
er than  all  th^  what  was  Locke  I  A 
ana  may  well  be  pardoned  who  adopts 


opinions  which  can  be  supported  by 
such  names  as  these.** 

Though  not  yery  anxious  to  enter 
into  a  metaphysical  discussion,  and 
though,  indMd  I  had  hoped  to  draw 
my  guest  into  a  conyersation  on  his  own 
situation  and    circumstances,  rather 
than  to  follow  him  through  ike  laby- 
rinth into  which  I  saw  we  were  about 
to  plunge,  I  considered  it  due  to  my 
churacter  and  station  to  notice  this  re- 
mark : — "  With  respect  to  the  classical 
writers  you  haye  named,'*  replied  I, 
« it  is  yery  true  that  the  greater  num- 
ber are  generally  considered  to  haye 
held  the  sentiments  you  attribute  to 
them ;  tay  own  persuasion,  howeyer,  is, 
that  the  opinion  is  ill-founded.    Whe- 
ther Socrates  was  a  fatalist  or  not,  we 
are  scarcely  comnetent  to  judge,  inas- 
much as  none  of  his  own  writings  haye 
come  down  to  us ;  but  I  see  no  de- 
cided proof  of  the  matter  in  the  ac- 
count giyen  of  his  philosophy  by  his 
pupils.    It  was  surely  not  consistent 
wiUi  fatalism  to  look  forward,  as  he 
undeniably  did,  to  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  beyond  the  present 
life.    Fatalism,  properly  so  called,  is 
directly  contraiy  to  a  theory,  which 
necessarily  depends  upon  moral  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  moral  responsibility 
cannot  exist  without  perfect  freedom 
of  will.   Of  all  the  philosophers,  there- 
fore, whom  you  haye  enumerated,  per- 
haps Lucretius  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  real  fatalist.    Seneca  speaks  in- 
deed, in  the  sentence  referred  to,  too 
strongly  ;  but  he  more  than  once  con- 
tradicts himself  whilst  his  reflections 
on  the  approach  of  death  clearly  im- 
ply, that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
une,  he  was  no  fatalist.     The  fatal- 
ism of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  again,  ex- 
tended only  to  such  matters  as  we 
should  qJl  accidental  occurrences ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  held  as  a  general  truth, 
that  not  one  among  them  all,  Lu* 
cretins  only  expected,  no,  not  eyen 
the  Stoics  wemselyes,  carried  their  no- 
tions on  this  head  into  the  region  of 
morals.    As  a  proof  of  this,  you  haye 
only  to  attend  to  the  leading  principle 
of  their  doctrines.    The  true  Stoics 
held,  that  the  mind  should  not  depend 
upon  the  body  at  all ;  that  perfection 
was  to  be  attained  only  by  the  abso- 
lute subjection  of  the  passions  to  the 
understanding.    Now,  such  an  opi- 
nion cannot  surely  subsist,  with  a  per- 
suasion, that  man  is  a  mere  machine, 
continually  guided  by  the  most  press- 
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ing  motiTes.    For  this,  I  apprehend,  iron  collar  had  cut  into  the  akin  ior 

18  all  that  can  be  meant  by  moral  ftir-  manj  jeara,  ^  how  came  that  there  I** 

taliam.     That  you  ahould  have  enu-  <<How  can  I  telU"  replied  I.  '<Per- 

merated  Cicero  among  the  defendera  hapa  you  were  bom  with  it,  or — ** 

of  ftttaliim,  particularly  aurpriaea  me.  '*  Perhapa  it  waa  forced  upon  me,** 

True,  he  aometimea  employs  the  com-  interrupted  he«  and  then  laughed  hji- 

mon  language  of  the  day,  exactly  aa  I  terically. 


might  remark,  that  the  falling  of  my 
horae^  or  the  dislocation  of  my  arm, 
occurred  by  chance,  though  quite 
aware  that  chrvince  io  a  nonentity.  But 
when  he  aeriously  treats  of  f&te,  and 
ita  influence,  he  attributea  to  it  no 


I  was  now  quite  conyinced,  that  the 
unfortunate  man's  reason  waa  unaet- 
tied,  and  began  to  wish  him  fairly  on 
hia  way  to  some  other  abode.  But  he 
recoyered  hia  composure  again  instant- 
ly, and,  starting  a  new  subject  of  con- 


more  power  than  we  should  attribute    Tersation,  became  a?  rational  and  col 


to  providence.  Lucretius  was  indeed 
a  fadaliat,  and  to  teach  fataliam  in  its 
true  aense,  ia  one  object  of  hia  wri- 
tings ;  but  even  he  contradicts  him- 
self more  than  once,  as  all  men  must 


lected  as  possible.  I  now  learned  from 
him,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
taken  his  passaga  at  Calcutta,  having 
spent  several  years  in  India,  and  waa 
returning  to  enjoy  tho  fhiita  of  hia 


who  support  opiniona  in  the  &ce  of    aervicea  at  home.    When  he  used  the 
their  own  conaciouaneaa.  word  "enjoy,"  indeed,  I  saw  the  same 

"  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of    Satanic  curl  of  the  lip  which  had 


the  Brahmins  and  of  Mohammed,  I 
scarcely  think  that  they  were  worth 
quoting ;  whilst  the  contradictions  and 
abaurditiea  into  which  our  own  writera 
&11,  have  been  pointed  out  too  frequent- 
ly to  render  it  neceasary  that  I  diould 
point  them  out  again.  Of  Locke'a  ftk- 
taliam,  however,  I  would  obaerve,  that 
it  amounta  to  nothing  more,  than  a 
firm  perauaaion  of  the  neceaaity  which 
exiata,  that  there  ahould  be  aome  invi- 
aible  power,  not  corporeal,  to  guide  by 
fixed  lawB  the  corporeal  wond.  Be- 
yond thia,  I  can  diacover  no  evidence 
of  his  having  gone.  I  esteem  it  an  un- 
fair thing  to  nun,  that  his  name  should 


shocked  me  before ;  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  evoi- 
ing  he  waa  more  collected  and  ra- 
tional than  we  had  seen  him.  He  re- 
mained with  us  till  our  usual  hour  of 
parting ;  and  then,  having  coldly  wish- 
ed good  night  to  the  ladies,  and  wait- 
ed till  they  retired,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  me  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  air,  for  much 
kindneaa  and  hoapitality, —  kindness 
bestowed  upon  one  whom  you  did  not 
know,  and  who  is  far  from  being  woi^ 
thy  of  it.  I  likewise  owe  to  your  peo- 
ple my  life.  It  is  a  poor  boon ;  but  it 
must  not  go  unrequited.    Do  me  the 


be  held  out  as  giving  authority  to  sen-    favour  to  distribute  the  contents  of 


timenta  ao  outrageoua.  But  perhapa 
I  am  doing  you  injuatice  all  thia  while. 
Tour  fataBam,  probably,  goea  no  far- 
tiier  than  my  chance ;  and  if  ao.  Ifree- 
1^  allow,  that,  in  our  progreaa  tnrough 
life,  many  eventa  happen  for  which  we 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  account." 

The  stranger  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  ao  waa  I ;  for  I  waa  not 
deairoua  of  continuing  the  controver^, 
and  yet  vriahed  not  to  appear  afraid 
of  it. 

**  It  may  be  ao,"  he  at  length  aaid, 
and  hia  countenance  aasumea  at  the 
same  time  a  cast  of  deep  melancholy, 
^  I  may  be  mistaken.  There  may  be 
BO  power  superior  to  ua — ^we  may  be 
our  own  puppets,  and  not  the  pup- 
pets of  hkie ;  but  I  would  give  worlds 
to  think  otherwise.  Do  you  see  this 
mark  ?"  continued  he,  at  the  same  time 
untying  hia  cravat,  and  exhibiting  a 
broad  scar  round  hia  throat,  as  if  an 


thia  purse  amongst  them.  To  yourself 
I  can  offer  no  remuneration  ;  but  aa  I 
aee  that  you  feel  an  intereat  in  me, 
and  that  my  manner  haa  excited  your 
curiosity,  I  have  determined  to  gratify 
it.  To  enter  into  the  detail  of  my  own 
history  in  ordinary  converaatioii  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  me ; — ^I  haTe  not 
even  noted  it  down  upon  paper  with- 
out much  sufiering.  But  it  la  record- 
ed, and  the  sad  record  I  now  commit 
to  you.  This  night  I  take  my  depar- 
ture. My  real  name  you  will,  of 
course,  excuse  me  for  concealing,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  other  actors  in 
the  eventful  drama ;  but  the  &ct8 
atand  aa  they  occurred.  Why  I  have 
thuB  made  you  my  confidant  I  cannot 
telL  I  have  never  acted  ao  with  any 
one  beaidea ;  and  the  £act  that  I  am 
now  intruating  a  mere  stranger  with 
a  secret  such  as  mine,  confirms  me  in 
my  bdief,  that  we  are  none  of  us  our 
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own  mMtan. — ^Farewell ;  I  hew  the 
caniige  at  the  door. 

The  stranger  here  put  into  my  hands 
the  produce  of  his  nocturnal  labours, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  papers 
doeelj  written;  and  before  I  had  tune 
to  rraionstrate  with  him  on  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  departure,  or  to  press  nis 
stay,  he  had  Quitted  the  house  ; — the 
noise  of  wheels  was  soon  heard,  and 
tbe  stranger  was  gone.  I  neyer  saw 
or  heard  of  him  afterwards. 

As  soon  as  I  had  so  fiur  reooyered 
mj  astonishment  as  to  be  fiilly  oon- 
?inced  that  the  stranger  was  gone,  I 
sat  down  to  peruse  the  manuscript 
which  he  had  committed,  under  cir- 


cumstances so  peculiar,  to  my  care.  It 
was  written  in  a  dear,  strong,  legible 
hand.  Here  and  there  traces  of  haste 
might  be  discoyered  in  it  as  if  the 
writer  had  hurried  oyer  a  passage  or 
two  under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings  ;  but,  in  general,  the  nerson 
who  inspected  it  would  haye  saio,  that 
it  had  been  compiled  with  perfect  com- 
posure—eyen  deliberation.  Tet  the 
opening  was  certainly  not  such  as  a 
man  in  his  calm  and  rational  sensee 
would  haye  giyen.  The  idea  of  fatal' 
iim  seemed  to  haye  taken  a  stzonff 
hold  upon  the  indiyidual*s  mind,  and 
his  stoiy  accordingly  b^gan  with  the 
following  expressions. 


Chap.  Y.    The  Fatdist. 


*<  I  AM  a  fatalist  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of 
reason  I  haye  been  satisfied,  that  the 
things  which  men  call  chance  and  free 
will,  exist  only  in  their  own  bewil- 
dered imaginationa.  It  is  yery  flat- 
tering to  human  pride  to  suppose,  that 
each  man  guides  himself  in  aU  the 
changes  aacT  occurrences  of  life ;  that 
his  own  will,  or  his  own  reason,  or 
something  worthy  to  be  called  his 
own,  directs  his  actions,  and  regulates 
his  thoughts.  A.  slight  degree  of  at- 
tention to  passing  eyents  must,  how- 
erer,  conyince  all  who  reflect,  that  the 
human  will,  eyen  if  it  be  the  spring  of 
hnman  acUons,  is  itself  no  more  than 
part  of  a  complicated  machine,  which 
IS  acted  upon,  and  set  in  motion  by  a 
power  which  it  cannot  control.  ¥/ere 
it  not  so,  why  should  instances  occur, 
I  say  not  £requently,  but  so  constant- 
ly, <w  persons  ruining  their  own  peace 
wantonly,  with  their  own  eyes  open, 
and  with  no  other  discernible  purpose 
in  reason?  Why  should  the  miser 
hoard  his  gold,  and  stanre  %  Why 
should  the  spendthrift  waste  his  sub- 
stance, knowing  all  the  while  that  he 
must  bring  hiinself  to  poyerty  ?  Why 
should  the  thousand  extiayagandes  oc- 
cur, which  society  daUy  places  before 
us,  wero  not  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, mere  machines  ?  Kay,  nay,  read 
the  following  narratiye,  and  then  de- 
termine whether  it  be  possible  to  con- 
ceiye  that  the  freedom  of  will,  which 
all  are  so  anxious  to  claim,  could  haye 
eyer  had  existence,  at  least  in  me. 

"  I  am  the  representatiye  of  a  £a- 
mOy,  which,  from  the  period  of  the 


Norman  Conquest,  has  held  consider- 
able estates  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
and  which,  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  custom  of  entail,  has  managed  to 
preserye  its  estates  almost  in  their 
pristine  extent  My  mother  dying 
whilst  I  was  an  infant,  and  my  fi^ 
ther  before  I  reached  my  tenth  year, 
was  left  to  the  care,  or  rather  to  the 
neglect,  of  certain  titled  personage^ 
wlu>  called  themselyes  n^  guardiwtMi^ 
because  they  were  so  called  in.my  &- 
ther's  will ;  but  who  conoeiyed  that 
they  did  enough  when  they  entered 
me  at  one  of  our  public  s<mools,  and 
permitted  me  to  spend  my  yacations 
whereyer  and  howeyer  my  own  fimcj 
might  susKest  Thus  were  my  habits^ 
temper,  cuspositioii,  and  pursuits,  air 
lowed  to  form  themselyes  as  chance 
directed,  without  any  human  being 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  adyise 
me  to  what  was  good,  or  to  warn  n^ 
against  what  mient  be  eyil. 
^  Nature  had,  howeyer,  settled  these 

£:>ints  so  effectually,  that  1  do  not  b6- 
eye  that  care  on  tne  part  of  others 
would  haye  made  me  yery  different 
from  what  I  am.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections represent  me  as  a  selfish,  yio- 
lent,  capricious,  reyenge^  being ;  as 
one  who  desired  a  thousand  things 
which  he  had  not,  and  who  no  sooner 
obtained  them  tham  he  ceased  to  yalue 
them.  Ic  strikes  me,  indeed,  that  in 
my  younger  days  I  was  neyer  wan^ 
tonly  or  gratuitously  tyrannical.  I 
cannot  remember,  that  whilst  at  school 
I  oppressed  the  little  boys.  I  neyer 
crouched  to  the  bi^  ones,  for  I  was 
not  mean.    But  an  mjury  I  neyer  for- 
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gave.     Howerer  apparently  slight  it  it    It  was  then  the  fashion  to  trard. 

might  be, — were  it  out  a  cross  word,  I  followed  that  fashion,  and  trarelled 

or  look, — I  never  felt  at  ease  till  I  had  too  ;  but  my  tutor  and  I  quanelled 

taken  yengeance  for  it ;  nor  was  any  before  half  our  tour  was  completed, 

labour  too  severe,  or  any  plan  too  com-  and  I  left  him.    I  returned  home,  de- 

plicated,  provided  I  saw  the  chance  of  termined  to  live  for  myself  alone  at 

obtaining  my  end  by  enduring  the  the  fiimU^  mansion  in  Rutlandshire, 

one,  and  acting  upon  the  other.  ''  Havmg  formed  this  prudent  re- 

^  I  will  give  but  one  specimen  of  solution,  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  a 
myself  in  my  character  of  a  revenger  decided  taste  for  field-sports.  I  kept 
of  wrongs,  whilst  I  was  at  school. —  hounds,  and  hunted,  or  affected  to 
One  of  my  companions,  my  favourite  hunt  them  myself  I  invited  all  my 
companion  for  the  time,  played  off  neighbours  to  come  and  see  me  ;  pie- 
upon  me,  on  a  particular  occasion,  tended  to  be  pleased  when  the  field 
some  trifiing  practical  joke.  It  rais-  was  full,  and  the  sportsmen  adjourn- 
ed  a  laugh  against  me,  and  I  burned  ed  to  my  house  ;  but  somehow  or 
to  chastise  hun  for  it.  To  beat  him  another,  they  and  I  fell  out  Our 
was  not  in  my  power,  for  he  was  older  quarrels  too  were  generally  about  dr- 
and  stronger,  and  a  better  master  of  cumstances  which  no  human  being 
the  pugilutic  art  than  I.  To  repay  would  have  qiiarrelled  about,  except 
him  in  kind  would  not  satisfy  me.  myself.  One  man,  for  example,  was 
I  knew  that  he  would  not  feel  as  I  better  mounted  than  I ;  I  was  desir- 
felt,  were  he  put  in  ever  so  ridiculous  ous  of  purchasing  his  horse,  and  he 
a  li^ht,  but  would  probably  laugh  at  would  not  sell  it.  We  never  spoke 
the  circumstance  as  readily  as  those  again.  Another  rode  better,  and  took 
about  him.  What  I  desired  was  to  the  lead  of  me.  I  cursed  him  cordial- 
give  him  positive  pain ;  and  I  sue-  ly,  and  so  our  acquaintance  ended.— 
ceeded.  He  had  a  fttvouiite  dog,  a  Thus  it  was,  that,  at  the  age  of  four- 
white  terrier,  to  which  he  was  strong-  and-twenty,  and  after  spending  little 
ly  attadied.  The  animal  used  to  ^o  more  than  two  years  at  the  family 
with  us  when  we  were  out  rabbit-  mansion,  I  found  my  table  abeolutely 
■hooting ;  and  the  boy  was  naturally  deserted,  except  when  the  village  apo- 
proud  of  its  good  nose,  and  great  ao-  thecaiy  found  it  convenient  to  eat  my 
ttvity.  I  watdied  my  opportunity  one  venison,  and  drink  my  claret.  Even 
day,  and  pretending  to  mistake  it  for  the  parson  was  too  proud  or  too  light- 
a  rabbit,  t  shot  it  dead  ;  my  revenge  minded,  call  it  which  you  will,  to  put 
was  ample.  up  with  my  freaks  and  humours  ;  and 

**  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  he  ceased  to  be  my  guest,  though  there 

caprice,  I  may  observe,  that  I  never  was  no  man  in  the  coim^  with  whom 

loved  any  of  my  companions  beyond  I  was  more  desirous  of  continuing  on 

the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  most,  a  friendly  footing, 

a  few  months.     The  consequence  is,  *^  When  I  say  this,  do  not  soppoM 

that  I  never  have  had,  and  never  ex-  for  a  moment  that  I  courted  the  reo- 

pect  to  have,  one  friend.    Of  reptiles  tor's  society  from  any  feeling  of  le- 

who  called  themselves  such,  I  have  spect  either  for  his  character  or  ta- 

known  many ;  but  whenever  an  ao-  lents.    Both  were  undoubtedly  excel- 

quaintance  has  done  me  a  favour,  or  lent ;  indeed,  if  merit  were  rewarded 

exhibited  a  superiority  over  me  in  any  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  never  would  have 

respect,  I  have  invariably  quarrelled  remained  so  long  as  he  did  upon  that 

witn  hun.    Of  all  feelings,  that  of  be-  living.    But  what  were  the  man's  cba- 

ing  under  an  obligation  to  another  racter  and  talents  to  mef    Nothing, 

num^is  to  me  most  insupportable.  or  worse  than  nothing  ;  inasmuch,  as 

'^  With  thebe  dispositions,  and  in  the  I  never  heard  him  praised  without 

course  of  acting  which  they  were  cal-  suspecting  that  the  design  of  Ms  laa- 

culated  to  produce,  my  boyhood  and  dator  was  to  pass  censure  upon  my- 

youth  were  spent     I  left  school  for  self.    By  no  means.    The  chances  ar^ 

college,  detested  by  all  who  knew  me,  that  I  diould  have  liked  him  better 

and  cordially  detesting  them  in  re-  had  he  been  a  profligate ;  for  in  truths 

turn ;  and  I  passed  through  the  usual  it  was  on  account  of  his  dau^ter,  a 

academical  career  without  forming  a  lovely  and  gentle   creature.     W^, 

single  connexion  which  has  survived  weU,  let  that  pass. 
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**l  nj,  that  the  rector  of  my  pa- 
lish, wboDA)  for  the  sake  of  perspicui- 
ty, I  Bhali  call  TraTers,  had  a  daugh- 
tei^  Oh,  such  a  daughter !  When  I 
came  to  reside  at  Claxemont,  she  had 
barely  com|deied  her  seTenteenth  year. 
8ir,  you  nerer  beheld  the  picture  of  an 
angel  so  beautifiil,  you  neyer  will  be- 
hold a  real  angel  (if  there  be  such 
things),  worthy  to  stand  a  comparison 
with  hear,  and  her  mind,  and  hevt,  and 
dupoaition ;  thore  exists  not  her  fel- 
low tfafoughout  the  uniyerse.  I  loTed 
her  madly ;  but  my  loye  for  her,  like 
my  lore  for  eyerything  else,  was  pure- 
ly sdfisL  Judging  of  her  from  the 
ipecimens  of  her  sex  which  had  here- 
tofore crossed  me,  I  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
ha  on  my  own  terms :  so  I  laboured 
andaouuy,  but  with  extreme  caution, 
to  accomplish  her  ruin.  The  young 
creature  was  absolutely  too  pure  to 
imderstand  me.  I  gain^  her  affec- 
tions,—how,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot 
ieU,--but  upon  her  morab  and  innate 
chastity  I  made  no  inroad ;  of  course, 
I  was  too  well  yersed  in  these  matters 
to  make  my  adyances  yery  openly,  and 
she  was  far  too  ddicate  in  her  ideas  to 
detect  anything^  amiss  in  my  proceed- 
ings. 

*<  Not  80  her  father.  The  rector, 
though  a  scholar,  was  a  man  of  the 
mxM,  and  readily  saw  into  the  mo- 
tiyes  which  led  me  to  pay  attention  to 
his  daughter.  He  challenged  me  with 
my  wickedness ;  and  I  own  it  with 
muaty  I  quailed  beneath  his  indig- 
nant frown.  From  that  hour  I  hated, 
though  I  respected  him  ;.but  our  ac- 
quaintance ceased  for  a  time,  and  I 
had  no  means  afforded  of  gratifying 
mymalioe. 

''To marriage  I  always  had  an  insu- 
penble  objection ;  and  to  many  the 
daughter  of  a  country  parson  would, 
I  ooneeiyed,  disgrace  me  for  ever. 
Yet  to  continue  near  Lucy — to  see  her, 
IS  I  contriyed  to  see  her,  eyery  day — ^to 
hear  the  silyer  tones  of  her  yoice,  her 
warm  protestations  of  continued  loye, 
motwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  her 
paient — to  do  all  this,  baffled,  as  I 
constantly  was,  in  my  base  purposes 
of  seduotion,  without  so  tea  commit- 
ting myself  as  to  propose  a  union,  I  felt 
to  be  impoesible.  The  struggle  was  a 
deqierate  one,  but  I  resoWed  to  leaye 
the  country.    I  dared  not  trust  myself 

with  a  parting  interyiew ;  for  I  was 
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conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  though 
I  despised  myself  for  it ;  so  I  desired 
my  yalet  one  morning  to  put  up-  my 
wearing  apparel,  and  throwing  myself 
into  my  trayelling-chariot,  set  out  for 
London. 

"  Haying  now  embarked,  or  rather 
haying  res^yed  to  embark,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  ^Monable  life,  I  was  not  so 
fiw  guided  by  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  be  unaware,  that  if  I  de- 
sired to  act  a  creditable  part  in  it^  (that 
is  to  say,  if  I  desired  to  amuse  myself,) 
it  was  indispensably  requisite  for  me  to 
lay  some  restraint  upon  my  natural  ir- 
ritability and  caprice.    I  made  the  re- 
solution, and  adhered  to  it.    Many  a 
pang  it  cost  me,  to  smile,  when  I  felt 
disposed  to  frown,  and  to  hold  out  my 
fore-finger  to  men  on  whom  I  desired 
to  turn  my  back,  if  I  did  them  no  more 
serious  injury ;  yet  I  so  far  obtained  a 
mastery  oyer  myself,  as  to  be  admit- 
ted into  all  the  coteries,  as  well  as 
into  the  best  of  the  clubs,  usually  fre- 
quented by  people  of  rank.    My  for- 
tune, indeed,  was  known  to  be  ample. 
My  rent-roll  stood  in  reality  at  four 
thousand    a-year — ^the  world    set   it 
down  at  ten  ;  and  what  are  the  freaks 
and  fiwdes  which  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  excused  in  a  young  man  supposed 
to  be  worth  ten  thousand  a-year  f  All 
the  immarried  women  were  a  flutter 
when  I  came  among  them,  whilst  their 
mammas  took  good  care  that  I  should 
be  fully  informed  of  their  many  com- 
mendable qualities,  and  of  their  amia- 
ble dispositions.    *  My  daughter  Pan- 

ny,'  said  the  CJountefe  of ,  '  is  all 

excellence.  She  is  really  too  good- 
hearted,  and  too  much  the  slaye  of  de- 
licate feelings.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  she  was  preyailed  upon  to  sub- 
scribe one  guinea  a-year  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society ;  and  look  here,' 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  number  of 
shell  pin-cushions,  and  other  gew- 
gaws— *  all  these  she  made  with  her 
own  hands  ;  they  are  to  be  sold  for  the 

benefit  of  the  children  of Sunday 

school.  Perhaps  you  will  become  a 
purchaser.' — *  Only  think,  mamma,' 
said  Lady  Louisa  Gallop,  '  the  horse 
that  Charles  bought  for  me,  took  me 
clear  oyer  the  bar  at  the  highest  notch 
this  morning,  in  the  riding-school.' — 
*  You  will  neyer  haye  done,  child,'  re- 
plied mamma, '  till  you  meet  with  some 
serious  accident  What  strength  of 
nerre  she  has !'  continued  the  dowager, 
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turning  to  me.  '  She  is  none  of  your 
delicate  hot-house  plants.  Dear  crea- 
ture .1  what  a  misery  it  is  for  her  to  be 
cooped  up  in  town,  when  all  her  wishes 
point  to  a  country  life.  You  are  fond 
of  field  sports,  I  think,  Mr  St  Clair  V 
Thus  was  I  waylaid  at  every  turn. 
Did  I  express  my  approbation  of  this 
or  that  habit,  it  was  exactly  the  thing 
of  which  Lady  Fanny,  or  Lady  Loui- 
sa, approved.  Did  I  abhor  this  or  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding,  the  young 
ladies  abhorred  it  also.  But  all  would 
not  do.  I  looked  at  these  minions  of 
fashion,  as  an  ordinanr  spectator  looks 
at  the  birds  or  butterflies  in  a  museum 
— I  never  felt  that  they  could  have  had 
one  spark  of  life  in  them. 

"  Of  this  silly  mode  of  living,  I  soon 
began  to  grow  tired.  My  thoughts 
were  eternally  wandering  into  Rut- 
landshire— to  the  little  drawing-room 
in  the  Rectory — and  to  Lucy,  as  she 
has  often  sat  at  her  instrument,  and 
sung  to  me  like  a  seraph.  A  thousand 
times  did  I  resolve  not  to  suffer  pride 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness, 
but  to  hurry  back,  confess  my  errors 
to  her  father,  and  make  a  tender  of  my 
hand  and  fortune.  But  then  the  idea 
of  beiDg  triumphed  over  by  a  poor 
country  clergyman — of  sitting  and 
whining  before  one  so  far  beneath  me 
in  rank  and  station — this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  me — I  could  not  brook 
it.  *  No,*  said  I,  *  I  will  never  many 
— at  least  I  will  never  marry,  except 
to  advance  me  in  circumstances,  or  to 
add  to  my  dignitv.' 

''  Excitement  became  now  the  sole 
object  of  m^  search.  Drinking  was 
then  in  fashion,  but  I  had  no  taste  for 
it.  Intrigues,  operas,  masquerades, 
all  palled  upon  me.  I  ran  the  round 
of  them  till  they  ceased  to  affect  me, 
and  I  was  disgusted.  Play  was  my 
next  resource.  The  dice-box  was  sel- 
dom out  of  my  hand  ;  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  hazard  be  it  spoken,  for  almost 
an  entire  season  it  continued  to  en- 
gross my  attention.  Like  other  ama- 
teur gamblers,  I  was,  it  is  true,  more 
frequently  the  loser  than  the  winner ; 
but  that  circumstance  made  no  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  played  on  till  my 
ready  money  became  exhausted — I 
raised  several  large  sums  on  life  an- 
nuities ;  and  I  found  myself,  towards 
the  close  of  three  months,  called,  in 
fashionable  parlance,  '  the  winter,' — 
a  poorer  man  by  full    two  thousand 


pounds  per  annum,  than  I  had  beefl 
on  my  first  arrival  in  London. 

**  About  this  time,  when  even  the 
gaming-table  was  beginning  to  lose  lit 
mfluence  over  me,  it  chanoed  that,  to 
kill  an  hour  one  morning,  I  strolled 
into  the  British  Gallery.  I  was  gaxing, 
or  pretending  to  gaie,  at  one  of  the 
Cartoons  whidi  hung  at  the  extremi^ 
of  apartment  No,  2,  when  my  ears  ac- 
tually tingled,  and  my  pulse  ceased  to 
beat,  at  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice,  io 
which,  for  some  time  back,  I  had  lif- 
tened  only   in  my  dreams.     '  HofW 
beautiful,*  said  the  speaker.     These 
were  the  only  words  uttered,  but  the 
tone  of  utterance  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.   I  turned  round,  and  behdd 
Lucy,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  fa- 
ther.   Our  eyes  met.    A  deadly  pal^ 
ness  came  over  her  countenance,  and 
fearing  that  she  was  about  to  &11, 1 
sprang  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in 
my  arms.    A  scene,  of  course,  follow- 
ed.     The  Dowager  Lady    Twaddle^ 
happefiing  to  stand  in  the  way,  recei- 
ved a  push  which  drove  her  back  upon 
Lord  f'iddlestick,  who  trod  upon  the 
gouty  toe  of  Sir  John  Callipash,  who 
roared  aloud  with  a^ony.    The  com- 
pany were  all  in  motion  in  an  instant, 
crowding  about  us,  like  moths  about 
a  candle  ;  and  Lucy,  who  might  pet^ 
haps  have  recovered  the  agitation  pr^ 
duced  by  this   unexpec^  meeting, 
overcome  with  shame  and  terror,  ftdnl^ 
ed.    This  was  not  a  time  to  regard 
trifles,  and  Dr  Travers  himself  made 
no  opposition  whilst  I  bore  her  throuHk 
the  throng,  towards  the  stairs.     Ml 
carriage  was  at  the  door ;  in  it  I  plaoea 
her,  and  her  father  taking  a  seat  on  one 
side,  whilst  I  sat  on  the  other,  I  r^ 
quested  to  know  whither  the  coachmaH 
snould  drive.  '  To  Brunswick  Squarei* 
replied  he.    Our  destination  was  sooil 
reached,  and  Lucy  had  regained  her 
senses  before  the  carriage  stopped. 

"  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  remembrance  of  mv  last  interview 
with  the  Doctor,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  parted, 
occurred  to  me.  As  loifg  as  Lucy  lay 
motionless  upon  his  bosom,  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her,  and  the 
thoughts  of  her  good  father  were  ma- 
nifestly occupied  by  the  same  objects 
We  never  exchanged  a  syllable  during 
the  drive,  except  when  he  replied  to 
my  question  as  to  the  part  of  the  town 
where  they  lodged.    Now,  however,  I 
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felt  embafiassed  and  confused,  u  I  had 
done  when  he  formerly  upbraided  me 
with  mj  intended  villainy,  and  forbade 
me  his  house ;  whilst  he  too  appeared 
to  have  recoyered  his  self-conunand 
sufficienUy  to  recall  images  unpleasant 
to  himftftH^  and  unfavourable  to  me.  I 
offisred  to  accompany  them  up  stairs 
into  their  lodgings.  This  the  doctor 
pohibited.  'No,  Mr  St  Clair,'  said 
be  ;  *  though  I  thank  you  for  the  at- 
tention just  received,  I  cannot  forget 
former  oocunences.  Learn  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  your 
own.  Become  a  good  member  of  so- 
d^,  as  I  fear  you  have  hitherto  been 
a  bad  one,  and  then  welcome.  But 
till  then,  fuewell  !*  I  slunk  back  into 
the  carriage,  and  drove  home  in  a  state 
of  mind  utterly  incapable  of  descrip- 
tion. 

'^The  sight  of  Lucy,  particularly 
under  existing  circumstances,  at  once 
renewed  the  passion  which  I  had  stri« 
▼en,  during  many  months,  to  smother. 
Idke  other  fires,  which  have  for  a  time 
been  covered  over,  it  burst  forth  again 
with  increasing  violence,  and  all  fur- 
ther attempts  to  oppose  itlfolttobeuse- 
lees.  The  contest  between  inclination 
and  pride  was  at  an  end.  To  live  with- 
out Lucy  was  impossible— to  obtain 
her,  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to 
Beek  her  upon  honourable  terms.  I 
resolved  to  do  so.  Nay,  I  went  further 
than  this — I  doubted  whether  1  had 
not  been  hitherto  acting  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  whetlier  it  would  not 
conduce  more  to  my  own  comfort,  were 
I  in  some  degree  to  study  the  comfort 
and  wishes  of  my  neighbours.  I  had 
tried  every  other  road  to  happiness 
without  success — 1  determined  now  to 
make  the  experiment,  whether  I  might 
not  be  made  happy  myself,  by  dispen- 
sing happiness  to  others.  With  this 
▼iew— a  good  feeling  at  work  within 
me— I  sat  down  to  address  the  doctor. 
I  acknowledged  my  past  misconduct — 
I  entreated  lam  to  forgive  and  forget  it 
— I  assured  him  of  my  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  his  daughter,  and  my  de- 
termination to  make  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, worthy  of  her — I  even  went  so  far 
in  the  paroxysm  of  virtuous  enthu- 
atasm,  as  to  beg  that  he  would  become 
my  guide  and  director  in  all  my  con- 
cerns, promising  to  act  in  every  matr 
ter  in  obedience  to  his  wishes.  Having 
sealed  this  letter,  I  dispatched  it  with 
mv  arrant,  and  waited  the  result  in 
all  iAke  misery  which  an  impatient  man 


endures,  whilst  anything  materially 
affecting  his  future  welfare  hangs  in 
doubt. 

**  My  man  returned  in  a  couple  of 
hours  with  a  note  from  Dr  Travers. 
It  was  short,  dignified,  but  not  un- 
kind. It  expressed  the  satisfaction  of 
the  writer  at  the  promises  made  by  me, 
but  it  gave  no  immediate  sanction  to 
my  suit.  '  To  conceal  from  you,  that 
Lucy's  affections  are  sainecl,  would,* 
continued  the  billet,  'he  impossible; 
but  this  I  am  proud  to  say  of  my 
daughter,  that  she  will  never  give  her 
hand  to  any  man  of  whom  her  fiither 
does  not  approve.  In  your  case  I  am 
willing  to  believe  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  other  men  ;  but  till  I  see  some 
evidence  that  you  can  act  as  well  as 
protest,  I  must  still  require  you  to  ab- 
stain from  visiting  or  holding  any  in- 
tercourse with  my  child.'  I  cursed 
the  old  man's  suspicious  temper,  and 
tore  his  letter  into  fragments  ;  how  I 
refirained  from  rushing  forth  again 
into  my  former  vicious  habits  is  more 
than  I  can  tell. 

'*It  has  been  my  invariable  prac- 
tice through  life,  to  act  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  according  as  whim,  or 
rather  destiny,  directed.  I  had  en- 
gaged myself  to  dine  with  a  party  of 
gambling  friends  this  dav,  and  had 
resolved  when  I  rose  in  toe  morning 
to  return  from  the  meeting  either  a 
ruined  or  a  recovered  man.  Now  I 
had  neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to 
fulfil  that  engagement.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  ordered  the  travelling  chariot 
to  be  got  ready,  and  in  an  hour  after 
the  receipt  of  the  doctor's  communica- 
tion, was  on  my  way  into  the  country. 
My  reasoning  was  thus : — 

*^  The  doctor  and  Lucy  will,  without 
doubt,  return  home  as  soon  as  she  is 
able  to  travel.  I  am  still  forbidden  to 
call  upon  them  ;  and  yet  I  know  that 
if  I  remain  in  town  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  attend  to  the  prohibition.  But  a 
breach  of  it  may  lead  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences, and  therefore  it  is  better, 
even  viewing  the  matter  thus,  to  fly 
from  temptation.  Agiiin,  should  the 
doctor  be  informed  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture, it  will  doubtless  act  fa^ur- 
ably  for  me.  He  will  believe  that  my 
protestations  were  sincere,  and  that  I 
reaUy  have .  abandoned  for  ever  the 
haunts  of  vice,  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying my  good  resolutions  into  practice. 
Besides,  a  thousand  circtunstances  were 
likely  to  operate  in  my  favour  in  tha 
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country  which  could  hardly  be  ez- 

Sected  to  occur  in  town, — and  let  me 
0  justice  to  myself,  I  was  then  seri- 
ous in  my  design  of  acquiring  other 
and  better  habits.  Smile  if  you  will 
here,  but  it  is  true.  I  actually  felt 
at  that  time  remorse,  deep  remorse, 
for  my  past  misdeeds.  I  was  actually 
eager  to  begin  my  new  course  of  liv- 
ing,— indeed,  a  gentleman  of  your 
cloth,  to  whom  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence  I  opened  my  mind,  assured 
me,  that  I  had  experienced  the  new 
birth.  My  correspondent  was  a  pupO 
of  Mr  Simeon,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Laureate. 

**  Well,  I  returned  to  the  country.  I 
found  all  things  as  lonely  and  comfort* 
less  as  they  had  been  when  I  left  it ; 
I  determined  that  they  should  be 
otherwise.  My  first  directions  to  the 
house  steward  were,  that  a  huge  caul- 
dron of  good  broth  should  be  made 
ready  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
and  given  to  the  poor.  I  caused  a 
large  portion  of  the  village  church  to 
be  new-pewed  at  my  own  expense,  and 
presented  the  altar  with  a  new  cover- 
ing, the  desk  and  pulpit  with  new 
cushions.  I  visited  the  school ;  put 
my  name  down  as  a  subscriber  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  formerlv  given  ;  gave 
directions  that  each  of  tne  boys  should 
be  supplied  with  a  cap  and  gaberdine, 
and  each  of  the  girls  with  a  frock  ana 
bonnet,  at  my  cost.  I  attended  one  or 
two  parish  meetings  ;  looked  narrowly 
into  the  accounts  of  the  overseer  ;  or- 
dered relief  (for  no  one  presumed  to 
contradict  my  wishes)  to  several  pau- 
pers who  had  been  previously  refused, 
and*  spoke  largely  of  the  necessity  un- 
der which  we  ail  lay  of  alleviating 
each  other's  distresses.  Several  poach- 
ers were  brought  before  me  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  ;  I  reprimanded  them 
severely  ;  but  as  the  crime  had  been 
committed  on  my  own  lands,  I  did  no 
more.  I  dismissed  them,  and  desired 
that  they  would  never  poach  again.  In 
a  word,  the  change  wrought  in  my 
behaviour  and  notions  astonished  aU 
men.  I  was  now  talked  of  as  the  good 
squire,  as  the  very  pattern  and  model 
of  il  country  gentleman  ;  all  this  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  return  of  the 
rector. 

^  From  the  little  which  I  have  already 
said  of  Dr  Traverses  temper  and  ideas, 
you  will  readily  believe  that  he  suf- 
fered me  not  to  continue  long  in  doubt 
as  to  the  satisfaction  which  my  pre- 


sent conduct  gave  him.  He  waited 
upon  me  a  few  days  after  he  had  re- 
sumed his  parochial  labours,  and  spoke 
to  me  more  as  a  parent  is  wont  to 
speak  to  his  son,  than  a  village  pastor 
to  his  next  neighbour.  I  was  deeply 
affected.  The  perfect  independence 
of  manner — the  more  than  independ* 
ence — the  decided  superiority  which  a 
consciousness  of  rectitude  always  eheds 
over  a  man's  external  actions,  shone 

Srominently  forth  in  the  good  doctor's 
eportment,  and  I  felt,  and  acknow* 
lodged  it ;  ay,  and  with  little,  veiy 
little  of  the  bitterness  with  whidi  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  feel  it  in  other 
days.  We  became  intimate  iiienda. 
My  past  errors  were  blotted  out;  I 
was  admitted  at  all  seasons  to  the  rec- 
tory, and  in  three  months  after  the 
commencement  of  my  reformation, 
was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Lucy. 
"  If  you  or  any  other  individual  can 
explain  whence  it  arose,  that  I  was 
hardlv  put  in  possession  of  the  priie 
for  which  I  had  so  long  sighed,  ere  ii 
bmn  to  lose  its  value  in  my  eyes,  I 
wul  freelv  admit  that  men  are  not 
over-ruled  in  their  deeds  and  wills  by 
an  irresistible  &te.  That  I  ever  ceased 
Uh  love  Lucv — I  say  not.  Far  from 
it.  I  doated  upon  her  ever,  ever ;  I 
doat  upon  her  memory  now*— I  mean 
that  I  abhor  and  execrate  mvself  fer 
my  behaviour  towards  her.  But  what 
then  )  We  had  been  married  little  more 
than  six  weeks,  when  I  b^;an  to  see  a 
thousand  things  in  her  general  demea- 
nour of  which  I  could  not  approve. 
Sometimes  she  was  a  great  d^  too 
affectionate  towards  myselfi^t  was 
dUy — ^nay  it  produced  a  susmdon  tliat 
it  could  not  be  real.  I  checked  it^  and 
checked  it  rudely.  At  other  times  she 
was  too  cold  and  distant ;  I  more  than 
once  caught  her  weeping.  I  hated 
tears,  and  I  told  her  so.  Then  her 
unwearied  attention  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  schools  disgusted  me.  I  became 
gloomy^  morose,  irritable.  At  last  I 
determmed  to  return  again  into  public 
life.  Ambition  was  now  the  idol  of 
my  worship.  I  resolved  to  shine  in 
Parliament,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
bargained  for  a  seat,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  neighbouring  borough,  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  seven  uiousand  pounds. 
*^  My  gentle  Lucy  endeavoured  once, 
and  only  once,  to  divert  me  from  my 
scheme.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  im- 
puted her  oppositien  to  the  verst  mo- 
tives, and  in  truth,  had  my  mind  not 
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been  preTiously  m&de  up  to  th«  mat- 
ler,  we  T617  fiftet  of  her  haying  toi- 
lund  to  speik  against  it  would  haye 
detennin^  me.  I  brought  my  baiw 
gain  to  a  doie.  To  maJce  good  my 
stinttlaUDoiy  I  waa  obliged  onoe  more 
to  haye  recourse  to  the  plan  of  an  an- 
nuttj  ;  and  as  mj  creditor  chanced  to 
be  aware  that  the  estate  was  entailed, 
he  &rther  insisted  upon  m j  insuring 
mj  life.  For  the  loan  of  seyen  thour* 
Huid  pounds^  I  accordingly  lessened  mj 
leyeaues  by  seyen  hundred  ;  haying 
liMle  mora  thant?relye  hundred  a-year 
to  support  my  new  dignity. 

'^  For  some  time  after  thecommenoe- 
ment  of  my  career  as  a  senator,  I  was 
myself  conscious  of  a  change  fcur  the 
better,  both  in  my  habits  and  notions. 
IShera  was  some  excitation  continu- 
ally on  my  mind.  I  desired  to  take  a 
lead  as  a  speaker  ;  once  or  twice  I  was 
fortunate,  and  my  success  delighted 
me.  But  like  most  men  in  a  similar 
ajtoatiop,  I  permitted  my  yanity  to 
cany  me  beyond  my  depth.  I  yen- 
tured  to  oppose  the  minister  on  a  oues- 
tkm  which  I  had  neyer  studied ;  I 
gaye  utterance  to  certain  common- 
places badly  put  together,  and  ending 
m  nothing.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  replied,  turned  me  into  utter 
ridicule ;  I  reached  my  home  in  astate 
of  insanity. 

*^  And  now  Icome  to  a  detail  of  the 
Uackest  part  in  my  black  course.  I 
hated  the  man  who  had  thus  silenced 
rae,  with  the  hatred  of  a  brother  who 
has  quarrelled  with  his  brother.  Mine 
was  not  a  rancour  to  be  appeased  by 
anything  short  of  the  death  of  him 
vho  had  oflfended  me.  There  was  not 
a  morning  of  my  life,  part  of  which 
was  not  xjow  deyoted  to  pistol  shooting. 
I  practised  till  I  could  split  a  ball  upon 
the  edge  of  my  knife,  or  snuff  a  can- 
dle at  twelye  paces  distant ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  attained  this  degree  of 
porfection,  I  laid  myself  out  for  a 
quarrel.  In  public  and  in  priyate  I 
eoogfat  eyery  opportunity  to  insult  and 
initate  my  opponent.  I  stroye  to  sa- 
tirise him  as  he  had  satiriaed  me,  be- 
Ibre  the  House ;  but  I  was  no  wit, 
•ad  my  satire  consequently  degenera- 
ted into  personal  inyectiye :  I  was  call- 
ed to  oider.  Out  of  doors  I  was  more 
fni'Miessfiil.  Thoii^h  a  brayeman,he 
was  exceedingly  good-tempered,  and 
either  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  my 
iiititionfl  for  some  time.    At  lAyurtb^ 


howeyer,  I  insulted  him  so  grossly  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Opera-house,  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  pass  it  by  ; 
he  sent  me  a  message.  I  accepted  his 
challenge  ;  and  as  there  was  some  risk 
of  the  afiair  getting  wind,  I  proposed 
that  we  should  settle  our  dispute  with- 
out delay.  We  met  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning,  and  at  the  first 
fira  I  ^ot  lum  throu^  the  heart. 

*^  Was  I  happy  after  this  f — by  no 
means.  Matters  had  been  so  well  ar- 
ranged, that  though  all  the  world 
knew  by  what  hand  my  yictim  had 
met  Ids  deat^,  the  coroner's  jury  found 
themselyes  at  a  loss  to  say  on  whom 
the  suspicion  of  guilt  should  rest.  As 
£ur  as  my  immediate  fortunes  wera 
concerned,  therefore,  I  experienced 
firom  the  result  of  the  duel  no  incon- 
yenienoe  whateyer ;  but  my  mind  was 
neyer  for  an  instant  at  rest  If  oyer 
man  delibemtely  committed  murder,  I 
did.  I  prepared  myself  before-hand 
for  a  meeting — ^I  studiously  sought  for 
it — and  I  went  to  attend  it  in  the  firm 
determination  of  destroying  my  enemy 
if  I  could.  Were  it  possible  to  belieye 
that  men  are  free  agents — ^were  I  not 
perfwtly  satisfied  that  we  neyer  act 
but  as  mte  decrees — I  should  regard 
mysfidf  as  the  most  guilty  and  cold- 
blooded of  assassins.  Nay,  let  me  ac- 
knowledge my  own  inconsistency ;  such 
was  the  ught  in  which  I  then  yiewed 
—such  is  the  light  in  which  I  some- 
times yiew  myself  stilL 

^  From  that  fEktalday,!  became  more 
than  oyer  a  torment  to  myself,  and  to 
all  around  me.  To  Lucr  I  was  abso- 
lutely crueL  We  had  been  married 
upwards  of  a  year  and  a  hal^  and  she 
brought  me  no  child.  Shall  I  confess 
it?  I  upbraided  her  for  this,  as  if  it 
were  something  blameable  on  her  part, 
and  yet  I  loyed  her  all  the  while  with 
an  intensity  such  as  few  married  men 
experience  for  their  wiyes.  Amiable 
and  gaiUe  being !  She  bore  my  re- 
proaches with  the  meekness  of  an  an* 
gel ;  she  wept  under  them,  but  she 
neyer  complained.  Herfcitherbelieyed 
to  the  last  that  she  was  Uie  happiest 
of  women,  and  I  the  best  of  husbands. 
Eyerything,  too,  went  wrong  with  me. 
I  lost  all  interest  in  public  business; 
the  yery  gaming-table  produced  not 
sufficient  excitement.  1  had  recourse 
to  the  bottle.  Among  ben-yiyants  and 
jolly  souls,  none  were  now  my  supe- 
riors; and  I  reeled  home,  mommg 
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after  morning,  only  to  orerwhelm  with 
reproaches  and  abuse  one  who  never 
gave  me  cause  to  reproach  her,  even 
through  inadyertence. 

'^  As  a  natural  consequence  upon  the 
kind  of  life  which  I  had  led,  my  affidrs 
became  deeply  inyoWed.  Creditors  were 
importunate ;  and  the  rery  Jews  re- 
fused to  furnish  me  with  money,  ex- 
cept on  terms  such  as  even  I  perceired 
to  be  ruinous.  At  last  an  execution 
was  threatened ;  my  furniture,  plate, 
horses,  carriages,  were  all  about  to  be 
seized.  What  was  now  to  be  done  I 
neither  knew  nor  cared. 

**  My  wife,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
countrjr  clergyman,  was  connected, 
both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side, 
with  seTeral  families  of  distinction. 
One  of  her  maternal  uncles  had  held 
some  high  situation  in  India^  and  her 
cousin  now  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  which  he  himself  neyer  liyed  to 
enjoy.  He  mixed  with  the  best  cir- 
cles— supported  a  splendid  establish- 
ment— and  withal  was  regarded,  by 
those  who  knew  him,  as  a  person  of 
singularly  kind  heart  and  correct  mo- 
rals. Of  course  he  yisited  his  cousin 
when  she  appeared  in  the  hemisphere 
of  London  as  the  wife  of  an  AfJ^. ; 
and  as  she  liked  his  society  we  saw  a 

food  deal  of  him.  Only  conceiye,  sir, 
became  jealous,  madly  jealous,  of 
that  man.  I  contrasted  his  frank,  open, 
and  affectionate  manner,  with  my  own 

rittish  and  inconsistent  deportment, 
could  not  deny  that  the  &nt  was  far 
more  attractive  than  the  last,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
so  regarded  by  my  wife.  There  want- 
ed but  some  decided  act  of  friendship 
on  his  part  towards  Lucy  to  convince 
me,  that  a  criminal  passion  subsisted 
between  them. 

''When  the  execution  above  referred 
ta  actually  occurred,  Lucy,  worn  out 
with  irregular  hours,  and  broken  in 
spirit  by  my  unkind  treatment,  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill  ;-^the  effect  of  the  seizure 
ol  our  furniture  was  to  increase  her  ill- 
ness to  an  alarming  degree.  I  was  not 
within  when  the  bailifi  arrived,  other- 
wise I  should  have  probably  done 
some  deed  which  might  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  short  my  course,  as 
it  deserved  to  be  cut  short.  The  news 
was  brought  to  me  at  a  moment  when 
n^  last  guinea  was  staked  upon  the 
turn  of  a  die.  The  throw  was  against 
me,  so  I  rushed  forth  with  the  firm 


determination  of  committing  suiade. 
First,  however,  I  resolved  to  see  wiA 
my  own  eyes  how  matters  stood  at 
home:  for  which  purpose  I  flew  to- 
wards Ilarley  Street  I  was  met  at 
mv  own  door  by  Mr  Blake,  Locy^a 
relative. 

" '  For  God'ssake  go  in  and  CMnfbrt 
your  wife,  St  Glair,*  said  he ;  '  she 
is  very  ill.  I  am  now  on  my  way  for 
a  physician.' 

"I  passed  him  without  speaking  s 
word.  The  bailiffs  were  gone;  the 
furniture  and  effects  all  stood  as  I  had 
left  them  in  the  morning.  I  believed 
that  I  was  in  a  dream.  I  ran  up  stairs 
to  my  wife's  apartment,  and  found  her 
lying  u^n  a  sofa  in  violent  hysterics. 
Her  maid  was  attending  to  her  as  well 
as  she  could,  but  I  desired  her  to  leave 
the  room,  and  she  did  so. 

** '  How  is  this,  Lucy  1'  said  I,  affect- 
ing to  be  cahn.  'Have  done  with 
these  airs,  and  tell  me  how  it  comee 
about  that  there  are  no  bailiffs  in  the 
house.  I  thought  that  Im  execution 
had  been  going  on.' 


"  And  so  it  was,'  cried  she,  Btrag- 
gling  to  subdue  her  emotions:  'We 
were  indeed  ruined ;  but  Blakey-* 
good,  kind  Blake,— -discharged  the 
debt,  and  we  are  still  left  in  possession 
of  our  house. — Oh,  Gharies,  I  will 
never,  never  upbraid  you  with  the  past ; 
but  let  us  change  our  mode  of  living. 
How  happy  were  we  at  Garemont^ 
till ' 

"  Till  what  r  exclaimed  I,  madly ; 
'  Till  I  took  into  fEunily,  and  to  my 
bosom,  a  wretch  that  has  dish<moured 
me  ! — Blake.  Blake,  eternally  Blake ! 
—He  paid  the  debt,  and  how  was  he 
paidi' 

" '  Charles,'  replied  Lucy,  rising,  and 
with  dignity,  '  this  is  the  worst  <^  all. 
Neglect,  harshness,  cruelty,  I  could 
bear  ;  but  to  hear  you  insinuate  aught 
against  my  honour,  or  that  of  my  cou- 
sin, to  whom  you  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted  ' 

"  My  brain  was  on  fire.  I  replied 
not ;  but  struck  her  violently  in  the 
face  with  my  clenched  fist.  She  fell^ 
a  comer  of  the  fender  entered  her 

temple-— and  she  never  moved  again  f 

«        ♦        «         «        «        «        « 

"  A  notion  very  generally  prevails, 
that  insane  persons,  at  least  during 
the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  are  igno- 
rant of  ail  things  which  pass  around 
them.    The  notion  is  not  more  com- 
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mon  than  enroneous.  I  have  been  the 
inhabitaDt  of  a  cell  for  six  long  years, 
— mad,  raving,  outrageously  mad, — 
and  there  occuned  not  an  event,  either 
to  myself  or  others,  of  which  I  was 
not  perfectly  aware  at  the  time,  and  of 
which  I  retain  not  now  the  clearest 
recollection.  I  saw  numbers  of  wretch- 
es, the  slaves  indeed  of  a  wayward 
fukcj,  but  I  never  saw  one  who  felt 
not  that  he  was  not  where  he  ought 
to  be,  or  where  nature  designed  him 
to  be.  For  n^yself 'I  had  no  fancy. 
My  sole  desire,  it  is  affirmed,  was  to 
destroy  all  who  came  within  my  reach, 
or  to  destroy  myself. — ^How  was  this 
prevented  ?    You  shall  know. 

**  Having  tried  eveiy  other  method 
in  vain — shaving  torn  my  back  with 
the  whip— subjected  me  to  the  re- 
B^aint  of  a  strait  waistcoat-— chained 
me  down  for  days  together  to  my  crib 
— and  finding,  as  it  was  affirme<l,  that 
I  possessed  craft  enough  to  be  calm 
till  I  was  released,  and  only  till  then, 
the  tyrants  Rented  their  spleen  upon 
me  thus.  I  recollect  the  occasion  weU. 
I  had  been  for  some  time  fastened  bv 
a  long  chain,  which,  passing  through 
a  hole,  in  the  partition,  enabled  the 
keeper,  by  going  into  the  next  cell,  to 
draw  me  close  against  the  wall  at  plea- 
sure. This  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  several  times  a-day,  and  then 
lashed  me  till  the  exercise  wearied 
his  arm.  If  I  had  been  violent  be- 
fore, such  treatment  of  course  increa- 
aed  my  violence.  I  no  sooner  felt  the 
chain  tightened  than  I  roared  like  a 
wild  bet^ ;  and  when  the  brute  ap- 
peared, armed  as  he  invariably  was, 
with  a  heavy  cart  whip^  I  gnashed  my 
teeth  upon  him  in  impotent  fury.«- 
But  I  had  my  revenge.  With  the 
sfaraw  allowed  me  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  I 
so  stuffed  the  chain,  that  it  could  not 
be  forced  through  the  aperture.  One 
morning  the  wretch  strove  in  vain  to 
draw  me  up  as  usual ;  he  fSailed,  and 
trusting,  I  suppose,  to  the  effect  of 
habitual  terror  upon  my  mind,  ven- 
tured to  come  witliin  my  reach.  Ha, 
it  was  a  glorious  moment !  I  shrunk 
up  as  I  ^mI  been  wont  to  do,  into  the 
comer,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
him ;  he  followed,  brandishing  his 
whip,  and  prepared  to  strike.  One 
bound  brought  him  within  my  clutch. 
Sir,  I  had  no  weapons  but  my  hands 
and  feel  but  thev  were  sufficient.  I 
caught  him  by  tne  hair,  dashed  him 


on  his  fiice  to  the  ground,  and  then 
planting  my  knees  strongly  upon  his 
shoulders,  I  tore  his  head  back  till 
the  joints  of  the  neck  began  to  give 
way.  Fortunatelv  for  him,  the  stnig- 
gle  had  been  overheard,  and  assistance 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  worth- 
less life. 

"  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  act 
that  a  new  mode  of  restraint  was  ex- 
ercised upon  me.     An  iron  collar  was 
rivetted  round  my  neck,  to  which  was 
attached  a  massive  chaw,  only  twelve 
inches  in  length.      This   was  a^ain 
made  faat  to  a  ring  in  a  strong  iron 
pillar,  so  formed  as  that  it  could  slide 
upwards  or  downwards  ;  the  pillar  it- 
self being  biult  into  the  wall,  and  of 
the  height  of  six  feet.    Round  my  bo- 
dy anower  iron  girdle  of  vast  strength 
was    soldered,  about  two  inches  in 
width,  attached  to  which  were  two 
circular  projections,  one  on  each  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  pinioning  and  re- 
straining my  arms.    To  keep  the  gir- 
dle in  its  place  again,  other  bars  cross- 
ed my  shoulders,  and   were  rivetted 
to  it  both  before  and  behind  ;  whilst 
a  couple  of  a  links,  connecting  the  col- 
lar with,  the  shoulder-straps,  and  a 
couple  of  chains  fiskstening  the  back- 
bars  to  the  pillar, — all  power  of  moving 
head,  hands,  and  arms  was  taken  away 
from  me.    Thus  was  I  kept  for  four 
whole  years.    I  could  lie  down,  it  is 
true,  because  my  trough  was  placed 
close  to  the  wall,  and  the  ring  in  the 
pillar  being  made  to  slide,  permitted 
me  to  stoop  or  stand  upright.     But 
when  I  did  lie,  it  was  only  on  my  back, 
the  sharp  points  in  the  girdle  effec- 
tually hmdering  me  from  resting  on 
my  sides.     Nor  were  the  miscreants 
contented  with  this.      They  chained 
my  right  leg  to  the  trough,  in  order, 
as  they,  said,  to  guard  against  violence 
from  lucking.  Standing  and  lying  were 
accordingly  the  only  changes  of  pos- 
ture ;  I  could  not  walk,  for  the  chain 
which  held  me  to  the  wall  measured 
no  more  than  twelve  inches.    My  gar- 
ments rotted  from  my  back,  and  were 
replaced  by  a  blanket ;  my  food  was 
half-dressed  lumps  of   beef  without 
salt,  and  potatoes ;  and  then  for  my 
amusement — music,  I  had    musi(>— 
but  it  was  the  music  of  damned  spi- 
rits— the  howls  and  execrations  of  tne 
furious — ^the  laugh  and  shriek  of  the 
idiot — these  were  the  only  sounds  to 
which  I  listened  by  day  and  by  ni£^t, 
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tiil  xnT  board  had  grown  to  mj  diin,  coTered  themielyes ;  but  I  wu  ttOl  a&' 

and  we  nails  of  my  fingors  were  like  embarraued  man.    To  help  me  out  of 

tiie  talons  of  an  eagle.  my  anbarrassment^  an  ai^intment 

^  Thus  was  it  till   a  change  took  in  India  was  procured  for  me.    Then 

idaoe  in  the  arrangement  of  the  asy-  I  hare  spent  the  last  ten  years,  and 

Jnun.      How  it  came  about,  I  know  with  the  mode  of  my  return  you  are 

not ;  but  after  enduring  this  treatment  acquainted.'* 
for  a  series  of  years,  I  was  one  day  set 

at  liberty,  and  furnished  with  proper  Thus  ended  a  tale  as  wild  and  ez« 
clothing.  Whether  my  mind  was  ever  tmyagant  as  any  which  I  ever  peer- 
in  a  state  of  chaos,  I  cannot  telL  There  used.  The  impression  left  upon  my 
are  moments  when  I  beliere  it  There  own  mind  was,  that  Uie  poor  gentleman 
are  others  when  I  belieye  it  not ;  per-  laboured  under  a  derangement  of  in- 
hi^  it  may  be  the  case  stilL  tellect  when  he  compiled  it.      I  be- 

**  I  was  set  free  asone  cured.    Ther  liere  it  is  no  uncommon  matter  for 

told  me  that  my  wife  died  from  acci-  insane   persons  to  fimcy  themsdves 

dentally  &lling  upon  the  fender,  and  stained    with    a    thousand    crimes 

that  m^  grief  for  her  decease  turned  which  they  ncTer  perpetrated,  and  the 

my  bram.    Poor  fools,  they  knew  not  Tictims  of  a  thousand  erils  which  they 

that  it  was  I  who  killed  her.  never  endured ;  and  I  am  strongly 

« My  affiiirs  had,  during  the  period  disposed  to  hold  that  opinion  in  the 

of  my  confinement,  in  some  degree  re-  case  of  my  shipwrecked  guest. 


OH  TBB  DBAMATIO  POWXBS  OF  THB  AUTHOB  OF  WATEBLST. 

Whff  dea  not  the  Author  of  Wavedey  scarcely  ever  approached  but  by  bitn^ 
write  a  play  f  The  question  has  been  with  the  wonders  of  Homer  and  Shak- 
often  asked,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  speare.  In  mere  description,  it  is 
have  ever  heard  it  fully  and  satisfac-  true,  he  yields  to  no  poet,  not  to  the 
torilv  answered.  No  less  an  authori-  highest,  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
ty  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  given  The  landscape  almost  lives  in  his 
ms  opinion,  that  the  habits  of  nam-  page.  It  is  truer  thim  painting.  There 
tion  unfit  a  novelist  for  a  species  of  is  an  extent  in  the  grouping,  and  a 
composition  which  consists  altogether  minute  variety,  which  no  pencil  could 
of  dialogue ;  and  of  dialogue  from  picture.  We  tremble  at  the  brink  of 
which  the  narrative  and  the  descrip-  a  precipice,  and  listen  for  the  voice  of 
tive  must  be  wholly  banished.  This  the  waters  that  are  raging  and  roaring 
is  nothing  else  than  sayinff,  that  the  below.  We  shudder  at  the  approach 
novelist  requires  larger  and  more  va-  of  a  devouring  flood,  and  at  the  rapid 
ried  powers  than  the  dramatic  writer,  ruin  which  it  sproMb  as  it  iklvances. 
Dialogue,  choice  of  character  and  in-  We  are  hurried  along  in  the  tumult 
ddent^  are  common  to  both.  The  of  the  battle ;  and  see,  not  posture, 
difference  lies  in  narrating  and  de-  but  action  ;  not  the  struggle  of  a  sin- 
scribing,  in  the  novel,  what  is  not  gle  moment,  but  a  succession  of  dan- 
written  in  the  drama,  but  represented  gers  and  achievements.  In  no  other 
in  the  scenery,  or  done  by  the  actors  writings,  except  those  of  the  great 
on  the  stage.  The  triumph  of  the  poets  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  per- 
drama  is  in  the  incidents  which  de-  haps  the  productions  of  the  great 
velope  passion,  and  the  language  which  Athenian  orator,  (for  eloquence,  in  its 
gives  it  utterance ;  and  it  is  the  power  highest  state,  differs  little  from  pure 
which  the  Great  Unknown  possesses,  poetry,)  do  we  find  so  many  passages, 
of  throwing  his  characters  into  those  in  wmch  we  are  prone  to  rorget,  that 
situations  in  which  the  human  heart  we  are  not  beholders  or  hearers,  but 
works  the  strongest,  and  suffers  the  readers  only,  in  which  we  grow  un- 
deepest^  and  of  giving  to  the  keenest  conscious  that  our  conceptions  are 
anguish,  and  the  most  stormy  passion,  awakened  merely  by  the  magic  which 
language  of  terrible  fidelity,  tnat  has  genius  can  lend  to  Janguage. 
placed   his    writings   upon  a  level,        But  it  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  that 
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because  description  is  more  diffuse  than 
dialogue,  that  he  who  excels  in  both 
combined,  may  not  succeed  in  either 
sefMoatelj.  Still  more  inconsistent  is 
it  to  maintain,  tBat  the  writer  whose 
grandest  feats  are  performed  by  ex- 
hibiting the  passions  through  the  lan- 
guage of  those  they  agitate,  and  by 
means  of  such  situations  as  best  un- 
fold them,  could  not  excel  in  a  kind 
of  composition,  confined  to  that  work 
only.  It  is  easy  to  show  by  reference, 
both  to  particularparts  of  the  noTels 
of  the  Author  of  Wayerley,  and  gene- 
rally to  those  of  his  tales  which  naye 
been  most  popular,  that  his  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  haye  been  in  passages 
essentially  dramatic.  I  shaU  select 
but  two  of  these  passages,  both  of 
which  shall  be  from  lyanhoe ;  and  I 
select  from  that  tale,  chiefly  because, 
highly  dramatic  as  it  is  throughout, 
its  descriptions  haye  been  often  deem- 
ed the  principal  cause  of  its  great  po- 
pularity. 

The  first  i^the  interyiew  between 
Rebecca  and  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
in  the  chamber  of  her  confinement  in 
Front-de-BoeuTs  castle.  Bois-Guil* 
bert,  a  Templar,  sworn  to  celibacy  by 
the  yows  of  his  order,  had  taken  Re- 
becca and  her  father  prisoners,  in  an 
excursion  fr^m  the  castle.  He  enters 
her  apartment,  and  after  confessing 
his  rank  and  calling,  and  seeking  in 
Tiin  to  win  her  by  persuasion  to  his 
desires,  threatens  her  with  yiolence  by 
the  right  of  the  conqueror  oyer  his 
captiye.  The  situation,  eyen  at  this 
moment,  is  fraught  with  harrowing 
interest.  A  woman,  young,  loyely, 
and  a  captiye,  of  a  degraded  caste,  yet 
with  a  loftiness  of  soul  that  neyer 
left  her  for  a  moment,  through  danger 
or  debasement,  stands,  alone  and  de- 
fenceless, under  the  licentious  gaze, 
and  witlun  the  grasp,  of  a  lawless  and 
remorseless  mfliaQ,  come  with  the 
arowed  purpose  of  yiolating  her  ho- 
nour. Escape  is  impossible ;  suppll- 
c^on  is  useless ;  resistance  yain.  The 
ruin  of  the  yictim  seems  ineyitablo. 
The  next  instant,  by  one  prompt  and 
decisiye  act  of  heroic  fortitude — ^that 
act  her  own — she  is  snatched  from  the 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  only  to  encounter 
another  peril,  scarcely  less  horrible. 
Opening  a  latticed  window,  she  springs 
upon  the  battlement,  and  exulting  in 
the  altematiye  of  the  dreadful  death 
which  the  precipice  offers  to  her,  she 
taunts  the  r%yisner  with  her  security 
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from  his  yiolence.  Neyer  did  drama- 
tic poet  imagine  a  situation  more  in- 
tensely agitating.  Neyer  did  any  poet 
conceiye  a  more  lofty  instance  of  the 
moral  sublime ;  the  loye  of  purity, 
the  dread  of  dishonour,  the  intrepid 
dignity  of  habitual  yirtue,  joined  to  a 
high  sense  of  what  she  deemed  due  to 
the  ancient  faith  of  her  fathers — a 
£uth  which  she  cherished  with  a  spirit 
unbroken  by  fatigue,  captiyity,  soli- 
tude, and  insult — all  urging  meik  wo- 
man to  braye  the  King  of  Terrors  in 
one  of  his  most  appalling  forms.  One 
might  well  expect  that  language  would 
faint  under  the  effort  to  giye  expres- 
sion to  the  emotions  whick  at  such  a* 
crisis,  must  agitate  such  a  being.  The 
author  tries  the  experiment ;  and  the 
success  is,  if  possible,  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  preyious  work  which 
made  success  so  hazardous.  The  sen- 
timents that  burst  from  his  heroine, 
are  those  which  alone  could  sustain 
her  at  the  eleyati^n  to  which  he  had 
raised  her ;  defiance  to  her  brutal  foe ; 
an  appeal  to  her  religion,  which  she 
was  saying  from  pollution  in  her  own 
person ;  an  expression  of  hortor  at 
the  £&te  from  which,  by  her  own  high 
courage,  she  is  thus  rescued,  mixed 
with  triumph  at  the  dreadfid  means 
of  refuge  to  which  she  resorts.  Dra- 
matic poetry  furnishes  not  a  speech 
of  sublimer  pathos  than  that  com- 
prised in  these  brief  words : — ''  Sub- 
mit to  my  £&te ! — ^And  sacred  Heayen  1 
to  what  fate  ?-— embrace  thy  religion  f 
and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  har- 
bours such  a  Villain? — Thou  the  best 
lance  of  the  Templars  \~-craven  Knight  I 
-—forsworn  Priest! — /  spit  at  thee, 
and  I  defy  thee.  The  Qod  of  Abra- 
ham^ s  promise  hath  opened  an  escape 
to  his  daughter — even  from  this  abyss 
of  infamy*' 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  whole  dialogue 
which  follows  is  held  to  the  same  ele- 
yation ;  nor,  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
wonderful  scene,  does  it  descend  for 
one  moment.  It  is  rather  enhanced 
by  the  final  conquest  gained  by  an 
unprotected  Jewish  maiden  oyer  the 
haughty  Templar,  a  warrior,  and  a 
conqueror,  cowed  by  the  fearless  ya- 
lour  of  mere  unaided  yirtue,  into  an 
inyoluntary  homage  to  its  purity.  I 
may  obserye  here,  that  this  b  a  kind  of 
contrast,  which  is,  in  all  works  of  the 
imagination,  especially  those  of  the 
dramatic  kind,  of  infinite  power.  It 
is  when  moral  strength,  coming  in 
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aid  of  physical  weakness,  wins  an  un- 
expected victory  over  mere  brute  phy- 
sical force,  wmch  seemed,  and  was 
believed,  to  be  above  resistance. 

The  other  passage  which  I  shall 
notice,  is  that  of  fiebecca^s  trial  for 
petended  witchcraft.  The  Templar 
has  borne  her  off  from  Front^e- 
Boduf 's  castle  when  it  was  stormed 
aod  burned,  and  has  concealed  her  in 
the  establishment  of  his  order,  at 
Templestowe.  She  is  discovered  by 
the  Qrand  Master ;  and  the  Warden, 
a  friend  of  Bois-Guilbert,  persuades 
him,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
punishment  incurred  by  a  Templar 
convicted  of  an  intrigue  with  an  mfi- 
del,  to  sanction  a  charge,  preferred 
against  Rebecca,  of  having  employed 
sorcery  to  seduce  him.  Before  the 
whole  body  of  the  Templars,  assembled 
in  their  hall  with  all  tne  pomp  of  the 
order,  with  the  Grand  Master,  a  weak 
and  austere  bigot,  at  their  head,  she 
is  brought  forth,  without  an  advocate 
or  an  attendant^  to  answer  a  charge 
in  establishing  which  the  pride  of  the 
order,  anxious  that  the  frailty  of  a 
brother  should  be  proved  not  to  have 
flowed  from  human  corruption — the 
universal  belief  in  the  existence  and 
efficacy  of  witchcraft — and  the  detes- 
tation in  which  the  age  and  country 
held  her  race— conspired  to  overwhelm 
a  beautiful  Jewess,  whose  loveliness 
was  considered  as  the  instrument,  and 
therefore  taken  as  a  proof,  of  her 
guilt.  Here  again  she  was  alone,  a 
woman,  and  defenceless;  before  ad- 
verse and  interested  judges — an  arm- 
ed tribunal — an  ecclesiastical  court — 
clothed  with  the  triple  terrors  of  arms, 
religion,  and  law ;  frt)m  whose  judg- 
ment, in  those  bigoted  and  forceful 
times,  appeal  was  hopeless.  Can  any 
addition  be  conceivea  possible,  to  the 
svmpathies  arising  from  this  subjec- 
tion of  innocence  unprotected,  and 
beauty  made  a  crime,  before  interest- 
ed guilt,  brandishing  a  stem,  remorse- 
less, and  resistless  power  ?  The  au- 
thor finds  a  circumstance  to  make 
pity  still  more  deep  and  painful,  by 
enhancing  our  sense  of  the  purity  of 
the  victim,  and  of  the  heartless  rigour 
of  her  enemies.  She  is  ordered  to  un- 
veil. She  pleads  in  excuse  the  customs 
of  her  people,  that  a  maiden  should 
not  stand  uncovered  **  when  alone  in 
an  assembly  of  strangers.*'  At  the 
stem  mandate  of  the  Qrand  Master, 
the  guards  are  about  rudely  to  unveil 


her. — "Nay,  but  for  the  love  of  your 
own  daughters,'*  she  cried,  addresnng 
the  senior  judges ; — *^  alas,  you  have  no 
daughters ! — but  for  the  remembrance 
of  your  mothers— for  the  love  of  your 
sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me 
not  be  thus  handled  in  your  presence. 
It  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be  disrobed 
by  such  rude  grooms. — I  will  obey 
you^"  (and  she   withdrew  her  veil) 
**  Yeare elders amwig your peofle^cmd 
at  your  command^  I  wiU  snow  you  the 
features  of  an  tUfated  maiden.      The 
scene  did  not  require  this  last  exqui- 
site touch  of  nature,  the  excuse  which 
the  poor  persecuted  Jewish  maid,  for- 
ced to  forego  the  decent  customs  of 
her   race,    thus   makes  to  her  own 
wounded  modesty,  when  she  tells  her 
judges  that  she  will  obey  them,  be* 
cause  they  are  elders  among  their  peo- 
ple. 

But  in  a  few  moments  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  Pity  gives  way 
to  admiration.  Rebecca  appears  again, 
cool,  collected,  fearless  i#  the  midst  of 
danger,  as  when  before  she  looked 
down  without  a  shudder  upon  death, 
and  stood  with  an  eye  that  "  quailed 
not,"  and  a  cheek  that  ''blanched 
not,'*  upon  the  brink  of  the  battle- 
ment. She  is  condemned  to  die  the 
death  of  a  sorceress — to  be  burnt  alive. 
Yet  her  spirit  bends  not.  She  suppli- 
cates no  mercy  from  her  judges,  nor 
intercession  from  her  accuser ;  but 
with  the  boldness  and  pride  of  con- 
scious innocence,  indignant  at  a  charge, 
not  against  her  piety  merelv,  but 
against  the  purity  of  her  maiden  ho- 
nour, she  turns  to  Bois-Guilbert  and 
cries, — "To  himself— yes,  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  to  thyself  I  appeal, 
whether  these  accusations  are  not 
false  1 — as  monstrous  and  calumnious 
as  they  are  deadly  ?"  There  is  a  pause : 
all  eyes  turn  to  Bois-Guilbert ;  he  is 
silent.  "  Speak,"  she  says,  "  if  thou 
art  a  man — if  thou  art  a  Christian, 
speak  !  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit 
which  thou  dost  wear — bv  the  name 
thou  dost  inherit — by  the  knighthood 
thou  dost  vaunt — by  the  honour  of 
thy  mother — by  the  tomb  and  the 
bones  of  thy  £&ther — I  coniure  thee  to 
say,  are  these  things  tme  r' 

The  group  and  the  situation  in  this 
scene,  to  say  nothing  now  of  the  as- 
tonishing powers  of  language  display- 
ed in  it,  have,  for  dramatic  cdfect, 
been  seldom  equalled.  The  place,  the 
assemblage,  are  imposing.    The  cha- 
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neten,  strongly  marked  as  indinduals 
throughout  £e  work,  are  here  brought 
out  in  full  and  clear  developement. 
The  Grand  Master,  a  gloomy  reli- 
gionist, severe  and  self-denying  in  his 
own  person,  doToted  to  the  interests 
of  his  order,  and  sore  of  any  imputa- 
tion on  its  credit, — the  sworn  foe  of 
the  infidel,  sits  in  judgment  on  a  Jew- 
ess, accused  of  haying  corrupted,  by 
hellish  arts,  Uie  purity  of  a  Templar. 
Still  the  Grand  Master  is  a  man.  Pity 
for  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  victim,  all  Mendless 
as  she  is,  incline  him  to  clemency ; 
bat  habit,  superstition,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  order,  are  too  strong  for  nature, 
and  he  filially  remains  stem  and  in- 
flexible. Bois-Guilbert,  a  man  not 
wholly  vicious,  but  of  violent  passions, 
which  long  indulgence  had  made  un- 
governable, and  which  had  choked 
np,  though  not  quite  destroyed,  the 
ewly  seeds  of  virtue,  stands  struggling 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  ardentiove, 
or  a  passion  of  e4jual  force  which 
osurped  its  place,  inspiring  a  rude 
sense  of  right ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
dread  of  shame  and  degradation,  and 
of  the  loss  of  long-chenshed  projects 
of  ambition.  Half  inclined  to  relent, 
he  is  by  turns  scolded  and  soothed  by 
the  wily  Warden,  who,  having  aided 
his  designs  upon  Rebecca,  and  being 
fearful  of  a  disclosure,  is  interested  in 
her  condemnation.  Rebecca  herself— 
how  shall  I  describe  her  ? — surrounded 
with  circumstances,  and  exhibiting 
qualities,  all  conspiring  to  render  her 
an  object  at  once  of  sympathy,  reve- 
rence, admiration,  and  even  wonder. 
Her  peril — terrible ;  her  beauty — the 
cause  of  it ;  her  innocence— unfriend- 
ed ;  her  courage — unbroken  by  the 
prospect  of  the  fttggot  that  was  to  con- 
smne,  and  the  stake  that  was  to  hold 
fitft  in  the  flames  her  tortured  body — 
or  even  by  the  perpetual  infamy  to 
which  her  yet  unspotted  name  was  to 
be  consigned.  One  thing  only  seems 
wanting  to  complete  the  sublime  inte- 
rest of  tiie  scene,  that  which  gives  the 
finish  to  all  moral  grandeur, — the  tri- 
uni^  of  cool,  unaided,  superior  in- 
tellect, over  a  host  of  foes,  whose 
dreadful  sentence  no  force  could  parry. 
And  this  addition  is  supplied.  It  is 
foggested,  hurriedly,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  all  ^  too  late,  that  she 
should  demand  the  trial  hj  combat, 
and  a  champion.  With  a  presence  of 
mind  which  goes  to  the  very  limits  of 


nature,  but  does  not  step  beyond  them, 
she  adopts  the  suggestion  on  the  in- 
stant, and,  for  a  time,  she  is  saved. 
The  suspense  and  anxiety  impressed  / 
on  the  reader  or  the  audience  by  such 
a  scene,  is  extreme.  Here,  as  in  the 
passage  before  referred  to,  there  seems 
no  hope  of  refuge.  Bois-Guilbert,  who 
alone  could  prove  her  innocence,  is 
her  accuser.  Even  the  poor  grateful 
creature,  who  had  been  cured  by  her 
skill  in  medicinals,  and  had  come  for- 
ward to  disprove  the  charge  of  sorcery 
by  giving  evidence  of  her  beneficent 
acts,  is  deemed  only  to  have  confirm- 
ed her  guilt,  which  is  presumed  from 
the  very  skill  thus  pleaded  in  her  hr 
vour.  The  judges  are  convinced,  and 
inexorable ;  but  she  is  again  preser- 
ved in  a  manner  the  most  unexpected 
and  sudden.  And  again,  to  crown  the 
triumphs  of  the  poet's  genius,  she  if 
her  own  preserver. 

But  strong  as  is  the  temptation,  I 
must  for  the  present  forbear  from  far- 
ther allusion  to  particular  passages, 
and  humbly  undertake  the  office  of 
attempting  to  vindicate  the  author  of 
Waverley,  from  the  implied  imputa- 
tion of  incapacity  for  dramatic  compo- 
sition, that  has  not  long  since  fallen 
from  a  quarter,  from  which  the  pub- 
lic, for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
least  inclined  to  expect  it. 

The  lovers  of  the  old  genuine  Bri- 
tish drama  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
dulging and  expressing  hopes,  that  the 
amazing  powers  displayed  m  the  whole 
series  of  these  dramatic  tales,  (for  such 
in  strictness  they  are,)  would  be  ap- 
plied at  length  to  prove,  that  the  an- 
cient staple  of  British  literature  had 
not  for  ever  vanished  from  amongst 
us.  As  each  half-yearly  period  suc- 
ceeded another,  in  which  the  Magician 
scattered  his  enchantments,  he  was 
besought  by  those  who  felt  his  charms 
most  deeply,  to  conjure  back  to  us,  in 
his  own  proper  foro^/and  dress,  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  As  if  to  show 
us  that  poets  and  enchanters  will  not 
be  bidden  to  their  work,  the  Great  Un- 
known has,  I  fear,  announced  through 
one,  who  is,  somehow,  supposed  to 
be  the  confidant  of  all  his  literary 
secrets,  that  the  mantle  which  Shak- 
speare dropped,  and  which  none  after 
lum  has  ever  since  lifted,  will  be  left 
still  unappropriated  by  the  nearest  of 
his  kindred,  whom  the  world  has  seen 
since  he  departed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Critical  and 
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Biographical  Notice  of  FieldiDg,  pre- 
fixed to  a  late  edition  of  that  author^s 
works,  and  written  with  all  that  de- 
lightful ease  and  spirit  which  would 
have  betrayed  the  writer,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  dated  from  Abbotsford, 
has  the  following  passage : — *'  Force 
of  character,  strength  of  expression, 
felicity  of  contrast  and  situation,  a 
well-constructed  plot,  in  which  the 
developement  is  at  once  natural  and 
unexpected,  and  where  the  interest  is 
kept  uniformly  alive  till  summed  up 
by  the  catastrophe  ; — all  these  requi- 
sites are  as  essential  to  the  labour  of 
a  novelist  as  to  that  of  a  dramatist,  and 
indeed  appear  to  comprehend  the  sum 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  success 
in  both  departments/'  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  lan^hage  to  express,  with 
greater  clearness  and  vigour,  the  title 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  the  same 
supremacy  in  the  old  sphere  of  the 
first  glories  of  British  genius,  as  in 
that  new  region  which  he  has  half- 
conquered,  halfcreated  for  himself. 
But  the  hopes  raised  by  this  passage, 
which  seems  almost  to  promise  what 
we  have  so  long  desired,  are  cruelly 
dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  pages ; 
and  we  are  told,  that  '*  he  who  ap- 
\  plies  with  eminent  success  to  the  one 
1  (pursuit^,  becomes  in  some  degree  un- 
qualifiea  for  the  other, — ^like  3ie  arti- 
san, who,  by  a  particular  turn  for  ex- 
cellence in  one  mechanical  department, 
loses  the  habit  of  dexterity  necessary 
for  acquitting  himself  with  equal  re- 
putation in  another  ;  or  as  the  artist, 
who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  use 
of  water-colours,  is  usually  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  skill  in  oil-paint- 
mg. 

If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  drama,  perhaps  for 
another  century.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  next  age  will  be  more  prolific  in 
the  works  of  the  imagination  than  the 
last.  The  world  is  growing  sadly  un- 
poetical ;  and  if  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  which  has  appeared  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has,  by  his  habits  of 
cbmposition,  unfitted  himself  for  that 
kind  of  poetry,  where  can  we  expect 
the  adventurous  spirit  to  arise  that 
will  attempt  the  task,  and  achieve  it, 
in  which  the  Author  of  Waverley,  had 
he  tried  it,  must  have  failed  ? 

But  I  do  not  think  the  present  ge- 
neration will  easily  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  genius  of  a  poet  can,  by 


any  habits,  be  confined  for  ever  to  a 
certain  track,  like  the  mechanic  and 
the  artist,  whose  powers  of  execution 
depend  as  much,  and  often  far  more, 
upon  manual  dexterity,  thaai  on  the 
intellect  or  the  imagination.  The 
great  critic,  whose  fiat  I  now  venture 
to  question,  is  himself  an  example  of 
versatility,  more  than  sufiicient  to 
show,  that  the  creative  fstculty,  in- 
stead of  becoming  fettered  by  its  own 
works,  and  growmg  less  flexible  by 
progressive  excellence  in  one  direc- 
tion, may  increase  in  strength,  as  its 
sphere  of  exertion  becomes  larger  and 
more  various,  and,  after  holding  the 
world  for  years  in  admiration  of  its 
deeds  in  old  and  beaten  paths,  may 
astonish  still  more  by  its  exploits  upon 
new  and  untrodden  ground. 

The  passage  first  quoted  is  indeed 
8  decisive  answer  to  the  second.  Fic- 
titious narrative  and  dramatic  poetry 
are  of  kindred  natures.  The  novelist 
must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  drama- 
tist :  or,  in  as  far  as  he  fails  in  being 
such,  Ms  works  wUl  want  truth,  v^ 
vacity,  and  power.  The  most  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  the  loveliest  and 
sublimest  objects,  the  most  vivid  nar- 
ratives of  events  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest, will  not  of  themselves  make  a 
novel  readable.  The  persons  must 
speak  as  well  as  act,  or  they  will  ex- 
cite but  little  sympathy.  Sentiment 
and  passion  cannot  be  given  at  second 
hand ; — they  can  be  £iown  only  by 
the  language  of  those  who  feel  and 
are  agitated.  And  if  it  is  the  dramatic 
character  that  gives  life  and  spirit  to 
a  novel,  the  novelist  who  imparts  it 
to  his  works  must  surely  become,  by 
each  successive  trial,  more  and  more 
qualified  for  dramatic  composition. 

It  is  urged  at  some  length,  in  the 
disquisition  which  I  here  presume  to 
canvass,  that  narration  and  description 
are  so  foreign  from  the  drama,  that 
they  cannot  be  pursued  long  by  any 
writer  without  impairing  his  dnmiatic 
powers  ;  and  Fielding  is  alleged  as  an 
mstance  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
Fielding's  plays  certainly  add  nothing 
to  his  reputation  ;  but  it  is  very  fai 
from  clear  that  his  habits  of  narration 
prevented  his  success  in  that  style  of 
writing.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
read  a  dozen  pages  of  any  of  his  no- 
vels, without  perceiving  that  his  was 
never  a  dramatic  genius.  His  great 
excellence  is  in  describiTi^  situations. 
In  dialogue  he  is  always  diOEuse,  and 
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often  dull.  No  writer  erer  excelled 
him  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  hu- 
man character ;  but  in  the  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  art,  it  is  the  novel- 
ist himself  that  speaks,  and  not  the 
persons  who  figure  in  his  history. 
Fielding  was  by  nature  denied  the 
power  of  throwing  into  a  few  brief 
words  all  that  could  be  told  of  the 
wildest  passion  or  the  deepest  dis- 
tress ;  and  hence,  though  we  were 
always  interested,  we  are  seldom,  if 
erer,  agitated  by  the  perusal  of  his 
works.  Enough  of  the  dramatic  is  in 
them  to  preserve  animation ;  but  clear 
and  rapid  glimpses  of  character,  un- 
folding themselves  as  if  without  the 
assistance  of  the  author, — guilt  work- 
ing up  spontaneously  into  the  ferment 
that  betrays  it,  tenderness  or  anguish 
expressing  themselves  in  the  fitful, 
broken,  half-uttered  language,  which 
affects  us  as  much  by  what  we  ima- 
gine, though  it  is  left  unspoken,  as  by 
what  is  freely  and  fully  told, — these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  instruments 
by  which  the  dramatic  poet  maintains 
his  dominion  over  our  emotions ; — for 
these  we  shall  look  almost  in  vain  in 
the  writings  of  Fielding, — ^in  every 
other  writer  of  this  class  they  ap- 
pear at  intervals,  and  as  a  sort  of 
tempi  de  main  upon  the  reader ;  but 
thev  are  crowded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  mo^me?, 
in  every  production  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley. 

Although,  therefore,  the  plays  of 
Fielding  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
his  novels,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  at  all  better  in 
the  drama^  had  he  never  been  a  novel- 
ist But  that  a  writer  who  excels  in  the 
dramatic  parts  of  his  novels  should  be 
disabled  from  composing  a  purely  dra- 
matic work,  because  these  parts  are 
mixed  with  composition  of  a  different 
kind,  is  hardly  conceivable.  His  ex- 
cellence in  these  portions  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
powers  necessary  for  their  production 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  impaired  by 
the  habit  of  blending  them  with  other 
styles  of  writing  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. The  instance  which  Sir  Walter 
himself  adduces  towards  the  close  of 
his  remarks  on  this  subject,  leads 
irresistibly  the  other  way.  **  It  fol- 
bws,**  he  says,  ^  that  though  a  good 
acting  play  may  be  made  by  selecting 
plot  and  character  from  a  novel,  yet 
scarcely  any  effort  of  genius   could 


render  a  play  into  a  narrative  romance* 
In  the  former  case,  the  author  has 
only  to  contract  the  events  within  the 
space  necessary  for  representation, — to 
cnoose  the  most  striking  characters, 
and  exhibit  them  in  the  most  forcible* 
contrast,— discard  from  the  dialogue 
whatever  is  redundant  and  tedious, — 
and  so  dramatize  the  whole.  But  we 
know  not  any  effort  of  genius  which 
would  insert  into  a  ^ood  play  those 
accessaries  of  description  and  delinea- 
tion which  are  necessary  to  dilate  it 
into  a  readable  novel.'*  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  the  author  of  a  novel,  pos- 
sessing dramatic  force,  has  actually 
performed  all  the  requisites  for  a 
dranui,  and  that  his  work  differs  from 
a  play  only  in  containing  additional 
matter,  unsuited,  indeed,  to  the  stage, 
but  separable  from  the  former  after 
the  whole  is  composed,  and  therefore 
separable  also  in  its  first  execution  t 
Such  a  writer,  in  short,  when  compo- 
sing a  play,  is  engaged  in  a  work  that 
dirors  frx>m  his  ordinary  productions, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  quantity.  If  his 
powers  are  such,  that  he  can  include 
all  the  essentials  of  a  drama  in  his 
novel,  the  writing  of  a  play  is  to  him 
but  the  omission  of  that  which  it  is  at 
hb  option  to  give  or  to  withhold. 

The  other  mustration  is  beside  our 
question  here.  It  is  perhaps  perfectly 
true,  that  a  play  could  not,  b^i  any  effort 
of  ingenuity  or  genius,  be  expanded  into 
a  novel  or  a  romance.  But  surely  the 
inference  from  this  is,  not  that  the 
writing  of  novels  incapacitates  the 
author  for  dramatic  composition,  but 
that  the  powers  required  for  producing 
a  perfect  drama  are  not  sufficient,  of 
themselves,  to  qualify  their  possessor 
for  fictitious  narrative. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
dramas  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
Authorof  Waverley  amply  proves,  that 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  narrative 
and  descriptive  writing  which  he  has 
been  pourine  forth  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  has  not,  in  him  at  least, 
impaired  the  vigour  of  a  dramatic 
genius,  of  which  even  English  lite-, 
rature  can  furnish  but  a  single  rival 
These  pieces  have,  indeed,  to  comply 
with  the  humours  of  the  day,  been 
all  produced  in  the  shape  of  operas ; 
but  everybody  knows,  that^  of  fiur 
the  greater  number,  their  music  is 
the  least  attraction.  Several  of  our 
best  performers  have  found  in  them 
charaicters  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
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their  highest  powers.  The  dialogue 
is,  of  course,  uneven,  and,  in  many 
instances,  poor ;  for  part  of  it  must 
have  been  suppHed  by  the  hand  which 
pared  down  the  remainder  for  the 
*8tage.  Some  of  the  incidents,  natural 
and  likelj  in  the  tale,  are  forced  into 
a  compass  too  narrow  for  probability. 
Many  of  the  finest  passages,  and  these 
the  most  dramatic,  of  the  original 
work,  are  omitted  in  representation, 
from  the  difficulty  of  combining  them 
with  such  as  are  retained,  or  from  the 
laziness  or  incapacity  of  those  who 
adapt  them.  But  enough  is  left  to 
show  that  the  wand  of  the  enchanter 
is  there,  and  is  of  power  '*  to  extend," 
where  he  wills  it,  '^  his  sway  over  the 
stage.**  We  see  the  bones  of  the  giant, 
which  require  but  to  be  breathed  upon, 
to  assume  the  force  and  exhibit  the 
moTements  of  vigorous  life.  If  the 
mere  sketch  of  an  author's  plan,  with 
a  few  of  his  own  brief  touches,  mixed 
with  the  cliunsy  patch-work  of  a  com- 
mon artist,  can  interest  and  agitate  an 
audience,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  piece,  completed  by  the  master's 
own  hand,  and  designed  from  the  first 
for  representation  ? 

I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the 
most  original,  vi^rous,  fertile,  and 
essentially  dramatic  genius  of  the  age, 
is  deterred  from  the  drama  by  other 
reasons  than  any  misgivings  concern- 
ing his  own  vast  and  various  powers. 
And  I  believe  these  reasons  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  hazard  which  every 
modem  play  must  encounter,  and 
partly  in  the  substantial  and  tempting 
attractions  which  other  departments  of 
literature  now  offer  to  an  author. 

The  enormous  size  of  our  national 
theatres  leads  to  a  division  of  the 
play-going  public  into  two  grand  sec- 
tions ;— one  composed  of  those  who 
hear  and  see,  the  other  of  those  who 
see  only.  All  banquets  are,  of  course, 
furnished  and  regulated  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  quests,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  if  thev  disliked  the  we, 
they  would  soon  desert  the  parties  of 
their  entertainers.    But>  above  ail,  it 


behoves  managers  to  suit  the  palates 
at  least  of  the  most  numerous  classes 
of  those  who  frequent  their  houses. 
Now  it  is  very  certain  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  audiences  of  our  two  lar- 
gest theatres  hear  almost  as  little  of 
what  is  spoken  upon  the  stage,  as  the 
inquisitive  people  who  ding  to  posts 
and  scaffolds  during  a  Westminster 
election,  can  distinguosh  of  the  orat(»y 
which  produces  the  most  violent  ges- 
ticulations under  the  portico  of  St 
Paul's,  Oovent-Qarden.  This  large 
portion  of  '*  the  discerning  public"  go 
to  a  play  with  dispositions  tor  amuse* 
ment  not  at  all  differing,  in  kind,  from 
the  tastes  of  those  curious  and  delight- 
ed crowds  that  flock  together  at  the 
end  of  a  street  to  witness  the  prodi- 
gies of  agility,  performed  to  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  upon  a  four-posted 
theatre  at  some  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance. And,  indeed,  it  is  a  met  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  popularity  of  Pundi, 
which  has  wondermlly  increased  of 
late  years,  has  only  kept  even  pace 
with  the  growing  love  of  the  puUk 
for  those  Mnds  of  entertainments  in 
which  the  eye  is  indemnified  for  the 
distance  that  prevents  it  from  disoen^ 
ing  the  human  countenance  by  wit- 
nessing the  miracles  of  macmnesy ; 
and  compensation  is  made  to  the  ear, 
for  the  want  of  sense,  wit,  or  poetiy, 
by  mimic  artillery  and  thunder. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  prick  my  fin- 
eers  with  the  thorny  question,  how 
mr  this  taste  in  the  public  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  famous  companies,*  which  wield 
over  the  stage  a  dominion,  curiously 
made  up  of  confederate  despotiBm  and 
separate  rivalry.  The  effect,  however^ 
is  as  natural  and  as  certain,  as  that 
children  in  frx)cks  and  jackets  should 
gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  a 
contrivance  of  Farley's,  or  that  a  look 
of  Listen  should  set  children  of  00 
dresses  and  ages  in  a  roar.  If  the 
audience  are  pleased  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  drama  or  mode  of  peifonnaxice, 
it  becomes  the  care  of  the  actor  or  the 
writer  to  supply  it ;  and  tiie  aadieaoe 


*  I  must  beg  to  say,  that  Kr.  North  would  confer  a  very  great  obligation  on  his 
readers,  if  he  would  insert  In  one  of  his  Nuubers,  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  brief  but  admirable  Essay  on  the  Drama,  contained  in  we  Supplement  to 
the  EncYclopsedia  Britannica.  The  proprietors  of  that  work  could  not  object  to 
the  pnbueation  of  part  of  an  article,  which  would  induce  every  one  who  would  read 
it,  if  he  had  not  the  work,  to  purchase  it,  if  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  the  remain- 
der. 
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(like  all  other  petted  people)  will  not 
eadly  bear  the  exhibition  of  anything 
which  sacrifices  any  portion  of  their 
accustomed  amusement  to  maxims  of 
criticism,  which  thev  are  unused  to 
apply.  A  play  which  depends  chiefly 
on  dialogue  for  the  unfolding  of  its 
plot,  and  for  the  interest  which  is  to 
decide  its  hXe,  would  be  unintelligible 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  crowd  who 
throng  to  a  playhouse  for  entertain^ 
ment^  and  yet  from  that  minority  it 
must  receiye  its  final,  and  usually  its 
immediate  doom.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  those  who  listen  and  admire,  from 
those  who  cannot  hear,  and  who  there- 
fore condemn.  If  a  writer  consults 
his  own  taste,  or  that  of  the  judicious 
critics  who  may  chance  to  sit  within 
hearing  of  his  piece,  he  is  sure  to  be 
reminded  of  the  homa^  that  he  owes 
to  those  distant  deities,  who  neyer 
speak  their  displeasure  but  in  a  yoice 
Of  thunder,  and  to  whose  fiat,  when 
they  are  yenly  in  earnest,  all  below 
most  bow. 

Of  all  the  tortures  of  the  mind, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one,  (if  we  may 
iudge  from  appearances,)  which  it  is 
Woer  for  poor  human  nature  to  bear, 
than  that  of  a  poet  compelled  to  prune 
his  best  conceptions  mto   a   shape, 
iHiich,  to  him,  is  all  deformity,  out 
of  complaisance  to  those  who  possess 
the  two  formidable  qualities,  of  being, 
in  his  opinion,  tasteless  and  ignorant, 
and  of  holding  the  most  absolute  power 
over  the  fate  of  his  productions.    It  is 
a  species  of  humiliation  to  which  a 
great  g^us  seldom  will,  and  perhaps 
neyer  ought  to  bend.    And  it  may  be 
pronounced  with  certainty,  that  in  any 
attempt  to  please  all  partie8,a  drama- 
tic writer,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
pohlic  taste,  must  either  wholly  iiEul, 
or  produce  a  woark  whkh,  instead  of 
establishing   or  upholding  his  fune 
would  sink  him  below  his  proper  and 
merited  leyel.    The  fate  of  Miss  Bail- 
lie^s  plays  will  long  seryeas  a  warning 
to  dramatic  poets.  Some  of  their  finest 
passages  are  deformed  by  incidents, 
introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  gratify  those  who  can  be  pleased 
only  throu^  the  eyes.    Yet  notwith- 
standing wese  humblings  of  genius 
against   its   own  enlightened  sense, 
these  dramas  failed  chiefly,  because 
too  much  still  remained,  wmch  spoke 
only  to  the  ears  and  the  affections. 

The  necessity   of  consulting   the 
whims  of  those  who  come  to  gaze  at 


what  they  cannot  hear,  leads  of  cours® 
to  an  implicit  deference  towards  cer- 
tain regmarly  bred  doctors,  who  spend 
their  liyes  in  feeling  the  public  pulse, 
and,   therefore,  not  without   reason, 
deem  themselyes  the  persons  best  qui^ 
lified  to  pronounce  what  treatment  is 
csalculatea  to  excite  or  abate  it.  These 
are  of  course  the  Players.    In  their 
way,  they  are  as  absolute  as  the  body 
whose  humours  they  interpret ;  and 
the  poet  woidd  be  a  madman  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  yirtues  of  EUebore 
itself,  who  would  disobey  their  de- 
crees.   They  are  in  the  <urama  what 
your  practical  politicians  are  in  Par- 
liament.   Rules  and  maxims  of  criti- 
cism they  yery  properly  disregard,  as 
much  as  they  do  the  mere  promptings 
of  the  author's  genius.    Experience  is 
their  test ;  and  it  is  a  word  as  fatal  to 
the  dreams  of  the  poet  as  it  sometimes 
is  to  those  of  the  political  economist 
If  audiences  usually  judged  with 
discrimination,  and  relished  me  beau- 
ties of  a  sterling  play,  perhi^ps  the 
most  enlightened    critics   might    be 
foimd  amongst  the  first  rank  of  players. 
Eyen  at  this  day,  some  of  our  best 
performers  preach  and  practise  what 
It  is  known  that  their  taste  and  their 
iudgment  condemn.     An  actor  who 
has  studied  his  professicm,  and  is  ar- 
dent in  his  pursuits,  acquires  an  habit- 
ual pQwer  of  exactly  estimating  the 
temper,  the  partialities,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audience,  somewhat  si- 
milar te  that  which  a  public  speaker 
attains  by  long  practice  in  a  popular 
assembly.    But  the  same  cause  which 
makes  him  a  safe  ^de  te  the  secu- 
ring of  applause,  disables  him  in  ge- 
neral for  sound  critidsm,  when  we 
public  before  whom  his  habits  are 
formed  indulge  a  yitiated  taste.    It  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  most  of  our 
liying  poets  whose  powers  might  haye 
restored  the  departed  glories  of  the  | 
English  Drama,   haye,   like   Byron, ' 
shrunk  from  the  humiliating  task,  of 
thus  working  in  chains  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  actor. 

These  are  discouragements  which 
would  operate  in  any  age  or  country, 
gifted  with  such  aumences,  play- 
nouses,  and  critic  players,  as  distin- 
guish this  present  tim^and  this  speo- 
tacle-loying  people.    But  it  is   also 

nnot  only  that  we  are  ^^  a  nation 
opkeepers,"  but  that  one  of  the 
most  Suable  wares  we  buy  and  seU. 
is  literary  manufacture.    Ijie  demand 
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has  increMed  so  much  upon  the  sup- 

Ely,  that  although  ,  the  number  of 
ouses  and  hands  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing this  sort  of  commodity  for  the 
market  is  immense,  the  belief  is  very 
general,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
aay,  that  its  quality  does  not  at  all 
improve  as  fast  as  its  quantity  en- 
laiges.  As  buyers  grow  more  greedy, 
and  more  numerous,  articles  of  the 
best  texture  and  finish  must  become 
prodigiously  enhanced  in  price  ;  and 
thus  it  is  demonstrable,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ricardo  Lecturer  him- 
self, that  authors  will  be  tempted  to 
Test  their  capital  in  those  kinds  of  pro- 
duction which  yield  the  largest  profit. 
Poets  are  no  longer  led  a  dance  after 
the  bubble  reputation,  in  which  there 
is  any  probability  that  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  wiU  burst  before  they 
catch  it.  They  select  those  paths 
which  lead  to  gold  as  well  as  honour, 
and  as  they  have  descended  from  gar- 
rets, and  presume  to  seek  the  solid 
comforts  of  this  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  world,  they  shun  those  modes 
of  acqiuring  glory  which  require  much 
labour,  ofier  much  hazard,  and  afford 
but  scanty  pay. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  Author  of 
Waverley  be  most  actuated  by  the 
pride  of  genius,  or  the  loye  of  gain,  or, 
(what  is  more  probable,  as  well  as  more 
natural,)  shaiHss  in  a  fair  proportion 
both  these  very  reasonable  sentunents, 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  deem  it  a 
breach  of  the  ordinair  rule  of  prudence 
to  try  the  hazards  of  a  regular  drama. 
He  now  rules  sovereign  in  our  litera- 
ture,— I  should  aay  in  the  literature 
of  this  age.  His  supremacy  is  imdis- 
puted  and  unrivalled,  i  And  his  reve- 
nues are  as  large  as  his  dominion  is 
glorious.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say.  that  the  annals  of  genius  afford 
notning  that  bears  comparison  with 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  ne  has  found 
in  the  stores  of  an  apparently  exhaust- 
less  imagination.    As  fittr  as  we  can 
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judge,  there  seems  no  end  to  its  rich- 
es ;  but  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  be  reluctant  to  leave  those 
tracks  in  which  he  has  wrought  so 
successfully,  and  in  which  he  is  sure 
of  succeeding  still,  for  others  in  which 
his  course  must  be  less  profitaUe,  and 
may  possibly  be  attended  with  humi- 
liation and  disappointment.  \  He  may 
reason  thus  :  *'  If  I  write  for  the  stage, 
I  must  either  forfeit  my  own  approba- 
tion, and  trifle  with  my  own  renown, 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  those  me- 
trical prodigies  that  offend  taste  and 
disgrace  genius,  or  I  shall  probably 
fiul  with  a  public  who  frequent  thea- 
tres for  wonder,  not  for  criticism, — as 
r»ctators,  not  as  hearers  J  At  present, 
am  rewarded  for  my  labours  by 
wealth,  still  accumulating  as  I  pro- 
ceed in  the  work  of  my  own  selection, 
— ^the  contribution  of  admirers  whom 
I  cannot  satiate.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  fling  away  for  new  and  uncertain 
trials,  uiese  sure  and  steady  gains  ;  nor 
have  the  public  any  title  to  expect  that 
I  shall  abandon  a  pursuit  which  thej 
requite  so  liberally.  But,  above  all,  I 
have  built  a  fabric  of  hme  which  shall 
last  for  ages.  /  I  wiH  not  stoop  to  the 
writing  of  melodrames ;  and  if  I  do 
noti — and  if  I  write  for  the  stage  in 
such  a  style  as  alone  can  satisfy  and 
suit  my  conceptions, — what  may  be 
the  &te  of  the  Author  of  Wayerley  I 
His  play,  having  occupied  him  for 
weeks  or  months  which  he  might  have 
devoted  to  other  works  that  would  se- 
cure him  certain  profit  and  renown, — 
having  passed  the  vexations  of  ma- 
nagers and  committees, — having  un- 
dergone the  stretchings  and  amputa- 
tions of  the  plavers, — and  even  having 
at  last  travetled  through  the  miseries 
of  the  rehearsals, — ^may  yet  die  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  innnortaUty,  and 
may  owe  its  death  to  the  very  quali- 
ties which  ought  to  have  made  it  im- 
mortal." 

n 
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TboQgli  Pm  rMgfaidi  fat  mj  speech,  and  tlurngh  Fm  item  in  my  frown — 

Oil  f  it  is  not  in  my  natnre,  'tis  all  only  art; — 

?or  tliere's  one  ihing  yet  within  me  that  is  sore  to  pot  me  down— 

My  Oonniiy  and  its  Music  still  liyes  in  my  heart. 

Thb  &ie  aleT»ted  situation  of  Hali-  es,  and  there  seated,  basking  in  the 
fikz  Hospital  ¥ras  admirably  adapted  summer's  sun,  with  the  busy  and 
inr  the  renovation  of  such  a  constitu-  beautiful  scene  before  him,  would  he 
tion  as  that  possessed  by  our  hera  ruminate  on  the  events  of  other  years, 
Situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  chat  with  such  other  of  the  invi^ 
wluch,  gradually  rising,  terminates  lids  as  chance  led  to  the  same  quarter, 
in  a  battery  and  signal-post, — with  a  Among  these  was  a  man— or  rather 
doriouB  arm  of  the  ooean  right  in  t^e  sheU  of  a  man — who,  from  his 
Iront,  crowded  with  shipping  and  ves-  rude,  unsocial,  and  unconciliating 
seb  of  war  of  all  studies  and  sizes —  manners,  had  been  dubbed  by  the 
the  bustling  town  to  the  right  of  the  very  unp<^ular  name  of  the  Boat- 
as  bustling  dook-yard — and  the  heavy  swain*s  Mate.  He  might  be  between 
anoed  and  beautiful  fort  of  King  forty-eight  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
Geoige,  standing  in  the  centre,  and  was  remarkably  tall  and  large  boned, 
breasting,  like  a  determined  lioe-of-  with  a  visage  peculiarly  forcible  and 
battle  broadside  on,  the  entrance  of  striking,  whlclL  added  to  a  stem  voice, 
•veiything  hostile  or  unfriendly,^-  and  a  keen,  sharps  cynical  mode  of 
the  whole  formed,  in  association,  as  converse,  had  long  made  him  be  dread- 
loY^  a  piece  of  animated  landscape  ed  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital. 
as  Sdward  had  ever  beheld.  The  Nobody  knew  what  countoyman  he 
wsather  was  delightfully  serene  and  was — ^veiy  few  his  name— and  alto* 
waim — the  surrounding  foliage  luxu-  gether  there  hung  a  sort  of  mystery 
rnted  in  the  richest  verdure — while  '  over  the  old  man,  that  was  more  than 
the  powerful  orb  of  day,  hung  in  the  sufficient  to  excite  the  curiositv  of  a 
tl^ar  blue  sky,  shed  down  lus  fervid  less  attentive  spectator  than  Bdward. 
bttms  with  aU  the  steadv  vigour  of  a  He  had  early  attracted  Edward's  no- 
North  American  summer  s  sun.  When  tice,  from  his  frequently  observing, 
it  is  also  conaidered,  that  the  principal  that  amidst  all  this  apparent  suriiness 
doctor  of  the  hospital  and  Ms  m^ii-  and  misanthropy,  there  appeared  a 
cal  aasbtanta,  were  men  eminent  alike  strong  dash  of  genuine  feeling  and  ge» 
fat  their  skill  and  humanity — that  ^  nerosity  to  those  he  thought  more  un^ 
e?eiy  indulgence  was  granted  to  its  fortunate  than  himself,  which  he  in 
inmates  which  an  enlightened  bene-  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal.  There 
Toknoe  could  bestow,  or  a  strict  ror  was,  therefore,  altogether  a  something 
gard  to  returning  health  warrant—  about  his  person,  in  despite  of  his  bad 
and  that  the  na^  ailowasoe  of  pro-  temper,  that  gave  Edward  a  ^reat  de- 
risions and  cordials  was  actual!  v  un-  sire  to  oe  better  acquainted  with  him ; 
bswided— ^it  will  excite  little  surprise  but  how  to  bring  this  -about  he  knew 
that  Edwurd  recruited  so  amazingly  not,  as  any  attempts  he  had  hitherto 
fast,  as  in  a  very  few  weeks  to  be  de-  made  had  been  always  repelled  witii 
claied  convalescent.  His  wounds  were  the  most  surly  indifference.  Conti- 
no  doubt  still  delicate,  and  his  body  nualhr  foiled,  he  had  long  given  up 
in  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion ;  any  mrther  hope  of  an  introduction  to 
but  then  his  heart  was  whole,  his  him,  when  a  simple  incident  which 
hopes  were  high,  his  appetite  sound  hap^ned  one  day,  accomplished  the 
and  healthy,  and  hii  strength  accele-  busmess  at  once, 
rating  in  vigour  daily.  He  was  no  long-  Edward,  whose  present  feebleness 
er,  therefore,  confined  to  his  ward ;  but,  precluded  him  from  all  manner  of  ex- 
fomished  with  crutches,  he  used  occa-  ercise,  being  a  tolerable  proficient  on 
sionally  to  swing  himself  along  to  the  the  flute,  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
upper  end  of  the  hospital  green,  which  carrying  along  with  him  a  small  oc- 
vas  excellently  furnished  with  bench-  tave  he  possessed,  with  which,  occa- 
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sionallj,  he  often  found  amusement 
in  the  conning  over  one  or  other  of 
his  native  airs,  either  lively  or  slow, 
according  to  Uie  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment One  charming  afternoon  he 
was  seated,  as  usual,  on  his  remote 
bench  on  the  hospital  green,  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  wh«i  reflecting  on  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  heard  in  the  earl j  part  of 
the  day,  where  one  of  the  ho^ital  re- 
tainers told  another,  that  he  had  been 
down  at  the  qui^  that  morning  taking 
fiuewell  of  an  old  friend  who  hsA  sail- 
ed for  Greenock,  he  could  not  avoid 
indulging  in  a  train  of  thought  frur 
from  being  pleasurable.  Snatching 
out  his  octave,  while  the  melancholy 
idea  yet  floated  before  him,  he  almost 
unconsciously  commenced  the  plain- 
tive and  beautiful  melodv  of  Farewell 
to  Lochaher,  Ho  had  played  a  very 
short  time,  when  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  an  uncommon  stem  voice  be- 
hind hun  demand,  ''what  devil's  coun- 
try that  cursed  drawl  came  fromf 
Suddenlv  halting,  and  turning  round 
his  head,  he  was  not  ill  pleased  when 
he  beheld  the  bulky  frame  of  the  ve- 
teran boatswain's-mate  stuck  up  be- 
hind him ;  but  as  he  had  often  heurd, 
that  the  best  way  to  treat,  and  even 
win  these  surly  people,  was  to  serve 
them  plentifrilly  with  their  own  sauce, 
he  resolved  to  hazard  the  experiment. 
Darting,  therefore,  as  furious  a  look 
at  the  veteran  as  he  could  muster,  he 
surlily  answered,  ''From  a  country 
you'U  never  have  the  honour  to  hi- 
long  to." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  d  d  lou^ 
one,  voung  Mr  Consequence,"  growl- 
ed the  old  man,  "ior  there's  few 
countries  worth  speaking  on  but  what 
I've  been  aboard. 

"  That  be  d d  for  a  Ue,"  said 

Edward,  gruffly,  "for  there  is  one 
worth  speaking  on  would  suit  the  likes 
of  you  to  a  nicety.  You  were  never 
in  it.  111  be  sworn,  thof  the  sooner 
you  are  there  the  better,  my  heart ; — 
and  I  hopes,  once  they  get  you,  they'll 
keep  you  there  till  all's  blue." 

"  Ah,  ah !  I  smoke  you,  my  saucy 
Jack,"  cried  the  veteran ;  "  you  mean 
Botany,  don't  you  1" 

«  What  then  f 

"  Why,  that  you're  a  d d  unci- 
vil, ill-mannered  young  dog ;  and  were 
it  not  I  despise  to  touch  such  a  poor 
crippled  reptile,  I'd  convince  you  in  a 


brace  of  shakes,  that  you  must  talk  to 
me  in  future  in  another  manner." 

"  Tou'd  convince  me,  thou  shadow 
of  a  man  !"  cried  Edwaid,  seizLog  and 
brandishing  •  his  crutch  in  his  1^ 
hand  with  infinite  dexterity  ; — **  crip- 
pled as  I  am,  but  daxe  to  elevate  your 
arm  to  injure  me,  and  I'll  stave  in 
these  musty  ribs  of  yours  in  a  twink- 
ling." 

The  veteran  started^  and  fell  bad: 
at  the  threat ;  then  surveying  Edwaid 
from  head  to  heel,  with  a  countenance 
seemingly  marked  with  the  most  inve- 
terate malignity,  was  slowly  retiring, 
when  Edwt^  sMnewhat  amused  with 
the  rencontre,  as  well  as  with  tiie  ease 
with  which  he  had  discomfited  the 
terror  of  the  hospital,  once  more  laid 
hold  of  his  octave,  and  struck  up,  The 
Dwike  daiig  owre  my  Daddie,  The 
sound  cauffht  the  old  man's  ear  at 
once ;  he  nalted  and  looked  bade— 
then  hesitated— -and  at  last  once  more 
approached  Edward. 

"  So,  my  young  Master  Saucebox," 
cried  he  sternly,  "  you  not  only  lau^ 
at  me  yourself,  but  make  that  yellow 
piece  wattle  of  yours  laugh  at  me  also. 
Art  not  afraid  to  affiront  me  so  T" 

"As  for  fear,  old  man,"  said  Ed« 
ward  carelessly,  "  I've  had  too  many 
hard  blows  in  my  time  to  fear  any- 
thing now-a-days.  Besides,  my  old 
bov,  you'll  please  to  remember  that  I 
belong,  like  my  music,  to  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  the  devil's  countxy, 
and  I  dare  say  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  it  is  tiie  devil's  proper  voca- 
tion, and  all  that  belongs  to  him, 
whether  men,  wattles,  or  music,  to 
laugh  at  all  manner  of  mischief." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  burst  out  €he  ve- 
teran, seating  himself  down  on  the 
same  bench ;  "  Why,  you're  the  devil's 
own  bird  sure  enough,  that's  flat  Heie 
am  I,  who  have  gone  under  a  fUse  dia- 
racter  now  nearly  three  months,  all  to 
save  myself  from  being  bored  to  deadi 
by  a  parcel  of  ignorant  impertinent 
whip-jacks,  brought  to  my  manow- 
bones  in  as  many  minutes  by  two  tunes 
and  a  broadside  from  a  young  raw 
Scotchman.  Well,  well,  I  can't  help 
it,  for  the  never  an  inch  on  me  could 
hold  out  a  moment  longer.-^y,  man, 
so  you're  a  Scotchman,  it  seems,"  con- 
tinued he  smiling,  and  altering  his 
voice,  "and  what  Mrt  of  Scotland  d'ye 
come  frae,  if  a  body  mi^t  spier  f 

« Hey  day  f"  cried   Edwaid,  with 
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real  igtonishment ;  '^  What,  art  really 
a  Sootcfaman  t" 

^  So  they  say,  my  man,**  said  the 
▼etocan  f  **  Fm  frae  the  devil's  coun- 
tiy  mysel  atweeL** 

"  Fm  Teiy  very  happy  to  hear  it, 
mate^*'  cried  Sdwird,  snaking  the  old 
nan  heartily  by  the  hand.  '*  May  I 
inquire  the  name  of  the  place  wfaM« 
yon  come  from !" 

^Giff-gaff  make  gude  friends,"  said 
Ihe  old  IsHow  lau^dng.  <'  I  put  l^e 
qveition  firsts  neighbour.'' 

*And  shall  Itiive  the  first  answer, 
undoubtedly,*'  answered  Edward  in 
y^  glee;  ''for,  tiaak  Ood,  I  have 
no  ooeasion  for  concealments. — I  come 
from  Bdinbor^  and  my  name  is  Ed- 
ward Davies. 

^'Davies  bed-Hi,  you  young  wag  !" 
njoined  the  oldman,laiidung  ;  ^  who 
tbedevU  ever  heard  of  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  ef  Davies  ? — ^Ah,  ha,  my 
young  Uade^  you  mustn't  think  to 
come  over  an  old  file  like  me  in  that 
manner^ — Gome  now,  confess  it  ho- 
nestly, isn't  tiiat  a  pursei^s  name  f ' 

"Oho,  if  you  begin  to  doubt  me. 
eld  shin,  I'm  done  with  you  at  once, 
said  Bdwari  somewhat  testy. — ^**  But 
belore  we  begin  to  di^[mte  anyfurther, 
do  at  least  give  me  yours — gifi^^ 
^  know,  as  you  said  yourself." 

"I  meant  no  offence,  young  man," 
laid  the  vetanm, "  and  shall  certain- 
ly ke^  my  word  to  you,  although  it 
laises  painful  regrets  within  me^-I 
entered  the  tervice  also  in  Edinburgh, 
bnt  my  native  place  was  Roslin.^ — ^D  ye 
blow  that  little  plnce  r 

**•  Know  it,  mate,^-!  believe  few 
better ;  ay,  and  its  chi^l  and  castle 
too — the  bonny  bleachfidd  at  the  foot 
of  the  brae— the  Esk  that  washes  its 
castle  wa'fl— and  Pryden,  and  Haw* 
ihoRiden,  and  Lasswade^  aM  Dal^ 
keith,  and  Inveresk,  and  Musselbttrgh, 
and  the  Jso." 

**  Truce,  truce,"  cried  the  old  man, 
*youVe  gone  ftor  enough  to  make  a 
Turk  bdieve.  I  see  you  are  a  good 
sterling  dollar — ^tiiough  there  are  too 
many  counterfeits  now-a-days." 

**  Ay,  but,  my  good  old  fellow,  your 
name  if  you  plem  t"  asked  Edward. 

The  dd  man,  after  considerable  he- 
ntation,  and  a  look  of  peculiar  signi- 
ficance, answered  '^  My  name  for  the 
present,  is  Jack  Sdazey." 

**  A  purser's,  of  course  1"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

The  old  man  nodded  assent ;  and 


added,  while  a  faint  smile  crossed  his 
pallid  cheek.  ''Belike,  Ned,  there  was 
mighty  good  reasons  for  my  adopting 
it,  and  the  strange  characiker  you've 
knocked  me  out  of ;  but  what  then  ? 
what  objections  have  you  to  it  ?  I'm 
certain  there  are  as  foolish  surnames 
in  England." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  doubt  true,  old 
ship,"  said  Edward  ;  "*•  but  the  Eng- 
lish, you  know,  are  like  no  other  peo- 
ple on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  b^g, 
like  l^e  contents  of  their  dock-yards, 
a  medley  of  all  sorts — ^As  to  what  you 
were  saying  of  my  objections  to  your 
present  name,  why,  I  own  I  have  no 
very  material  ones  ; — and  yet  Scizsey, 
Scizzey — ^why,  that's  l^e  cant  in  Edin- 
burgh for  a  sixpence." 

**  I  know  it  is,  my  brave  lad,"  re- 
plied the  old  man, "  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally to  keep  me  in  mind  of  that 
dear  quarter  ^lat  I  chose  it. — Edin- 
burgh !"  continued  he,  becoming  high- 
ly affected,  ''Lord  help  me,  what 
would  I  not  now  give  to  be  within 
hail  of  old  8t  Giles's— or,  rather,  to 
be  outside  of  the  Grange-toll,  on  my 
way  to  the  old  ruins  !  Then  my  dear 
fellow,  you'd  see  whether  these  old 
shattered  trotters  of  mine,  hard-up  as 
they  are  now,  wouldn't  do  their  duty. 
— ^But  why  do  I  talk  nonsense  since 
that  is  jiow  impossible ;  at  least,  add- 
ed the  old  man,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  it 
is  more  than  poor  old  Jack  expects. 
But  God's  will  be  done ; — ^if  it  is  his 
ffood  pleasure  that  this  old  weather- 
beaten  hulk  shall  founder  and  rot  in 
a  foreign  land,  who  shall  say  him  nay. 
Yet  oh,  DavieS)  it  is  a  sad  sad  thought, 
and  wrings  this  withered  heart  to 
splinters  t  D'ye  know,  my  dear  boy, 
that  Fll  be  the  first  of  my  fiunily,  for 
scores  of  generation^  whose  carcase 
wiH  miss  muster  in  the  little  beautiful 
ehuroh-yard  yOnder  that  crowns  ^e 
top  of  the  wooded  knoll." 

"  Come,  come.  Jack,"  said  Edward, 
eageriy  interrupting  the  old  man  on  a 
subject  which  he  saw  gave  him  pain, 
"you  get  quite  womanish  now,  piping 
in  that  siUy  manner  ;  and  did  I  not 
know  how  weak  you  are  at  present  I'd 
hardly  excuse  you.  But  I've  heard 
you  were  at  one  time  a  great  deal 
worse— so  bad,  indeed,  that  old  Jec- 
tionbag  told  me  he  thought  you'd  have 
kicked  the  bucket.  You  must  be  sen- 
sible, for  I  see  it  myself,  how  much 
you've  improved  everyway  lately  ;  so 
why  mayn't  you  not  get  on  again,  see- 
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ing,  as  one  may  say,  youVe  already 
doubled  the  Cape.  Cheer  up  then,  my 
old  heart,  and  nerer  say  die  !  ¥oa 
mar  yet  get  stout  again,  and  go  home 
and  see  Auld  Reikie  along  with  me. 
You  see  I*m  detennined  not  to  knodc 
under;  for  certainly  I  do  think  the 
war  cannot  last  for  eyer.*' 

^  Ay,  ay,  my  dear  fellow,"  eiid  the 
▼eteran,  *'  you  may  say  it,  for  you  are 
young,  and  hare  the  weather-gage  of 
me  by  some  twenty  yeeors  or  oetter ; 
but  it's  moie  than  I  expect,  my  lad, 
thht*s  alL  Howsomerer,  I  thaaok  vou 
kindly  for  your  good  wishes ;  msj 
are  a  balm  to  this  old  heart  of  mine, 
and  c6me,  like  music,  widi  a  gentle- 
ness oyer  it,  to  which  it  hair'nt  beeh 
accustomed  this  many  a  day. — But 
seriously,  Ned,  do  you  really  hope  to 
see  Scotland  again  ?** 

''Do  I,  my  old  blade  !'*  cried  Ed- 
ward, ^  assuredly  I  do  ;  unless,  to  be 
sure,  I  get  a  smasher  on  the  road,  and 
then  you  know  Scotland's  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  am  nothing  to  Scotland. 
God  help  us,  my  good  soul,  it  is  as 
well  to  liye  in  hope  as  die  in  despair. 
-^But  that^s  not  what  we  were  talk- 
ing on.  Come  now,  Jack,  oblige  me 
honestly  with  your  real  name,  for 
Scizzey,  you  know,  it  can't  be." 

"  Wdl,  Ned,  as  we're  alone  I  will. 
What  wouldst  think  of  Adams  t" 

"*  Why,  my  heart,"  cried  Edward 
^  I'd  think  it  a  yeiy  respectable  sur- 
ntone  of  the  countr]r  you  ye  hailed  for. 
Bat  I  say,  Jack,  if  it  s  a  &ir  questitm, 
what  made  you  deuce  it  t  l)id  you 
cut  for  it  ? 

The  old  man  hesitated  answering 
for  a  moment-^tiiien  seizing  Edward's 
hand,  he  replied,  "Yes,  Danes,  I 
will  trust  you — I  wiU  giye  a  yent  to 
feelings  which  I'ye  concealed  for  years 
from  eyeiy  one— which  I*ye  sheltered 
under  a  fklse  name  and  a  false  charac* 
ter — and  which  I  must  still  continue 
to  do  to  eyery  <me  but  you.  May  I 
depend  upon  you  ?  Giye  me  your 
word  you'll  not  betray  me." 

"  I  do  most  solemnly.  Jack,"  said 
Edward,  grayely,  ^  and  am  only  sorry 
you  should  think  it  necessary." 

**  Well,  weU,  Ned,  haye  done,  haye 
done,"  cried  the  old  man.  **I  did 
run,  my  lad,  and  the  broad  R  has 
stood  against  the  name  of  poor  old 
Adams  the  matter  now  of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  At  the 
time  I  cut,  Ned,  there  was  due  me 
better  than  some  eighteen  months*  pay 


as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  besides  a 
good  round  sum  of  mriae  money,  and 
a  stock  of  clothes  I  wouldnH  haye 
giyen  for  Uie  best  fifty  guineas  that 
eyer  was  coined — ^but  whal  then,  I  nn 
for  my  life." 

«  Your  life,  Adams !"  cried  the  as- 
tonished Edward  ;  **  what  hadst  done 
to  forfeit  your  life  f ' 

''Nothing  I  was  eyer  ashamed  to 
think  of,  eyen  when  alone,"  sud  the 
old  man  ;  then  added*^  iti  a  half  whla- 
per, — *^  You  must  knew  I  was  one  cf 
the  fsw  who  had  the  pluek,  si  te 
risk  of  fune,  fortune,  and  life  itself 
to  plant  that  glorious  tre^  of  indispu- 
table rights,  the  fruits  of  whidi  the 
whole  fleet  throughout  the  wwld  are 
this  day  reaping. 

"  And  yet  you  ran  for  your  life  1" 
cried  Edward.    "  Was  it  in  danger  T 

"Why  not  me  as  well  as  more 
innocent  men,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cold- 
blooded reyenge  of  an  interested  Mo- 
tion ?  I  am  as  certain  I  would  haye 
gone  for  it  as  I  am  now  speaking." 

"Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago- 
certain  of  going  for  it — innocent  men." 
said  Edward  to  himself^  calculating 
mentally. — ^"Why,  my  dear  frflow,* 
continued  he  aloud,  "you  most  al- 
lude to  the  Mutiny  of  the  Fleet-^** 

"  Rather,"  said  the  dd  man,  sharp- 
ly interrupting  him,  "  to  the  redrns 
of  the  grieyances,  the  notorious  grie- 
yancee  of  ^e  Fleetb" 

"  Well,  wdl.  my  old  blade,*'  died 
Edward,  "  I  shan't  fall  out  with  you 
about  a  name,  tee  calls  it  a  mutiny, 
the  great  mutiny,  and  so  forth  ;  ano- 
ther simply  a  redress  of  grieynnees, 
or,  as  you  say,  notorums  grieyanoes. 
Now  which  of  you  is  right  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  It's  a  business,  I  must 
say,  I  think  happily  oyer ;  for  certain- 
ly, certainly,  it  cost  many  a  poor.  Ig- 
norant, simple  soul  his  life,^-yrh]Je 
those  who  most  richly  desored  it^ 
eluded  the  kinch,  and  escaped." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment^** 
ndd  the  old  man,  testily ;  *  but  your 
ignorance  excuses  you,  for  you  speak 
boldly  without  knowledge." 

"  Why,  my  old  blade,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "  mayhap  I  may  ;  fisr  I  confess 
I  neyer  yet  heard  an  bovxst  ao- 
ootJNT  of  the  matter^— merely  bits  of 
snatches  here  and  there,  told  ns  now 
and  then  by  the  Captain's  steward, 
who  said  he  was  a  boy  on  board  ihe 
Sandwich,  attending   ih»  gun-roon. 
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at  tb»  time  the  stocy  hftppened.  He*e 
la  dd  fellow  now." 

« I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  faid  the 
old  veteran,  brightening  up ; — "'  I 
knew  yott  had  nerer  heiud  anything 
like  THB  TstJTH  of  the  storr.** 

<"  Wdl,  well,  mate,"  nid  Bdward, 
griipng  hie  amtch,  "  to  put  an  end 
at  onoe  to  all  botheration,-^for  jou 
see  it  11  time  we  were  on  the  move,— • 
will  yon  fitTOor^Be  with  ycur  aocoant 
of  the  matter  f  I  would  like  nothing 
better ;  and  jou  may  depend  upon  my 
■nkilig  no  hnpropev  use  of  anything 
jensay;* 

'^  Well^  I  don't  care  although  I 
iheaki,"  laid  the  old  man.  «  I  will 
take  up  my  memory  to-night  ae  soon 
as  I  turn  in,  and  to»mi»row,  if  the 


weather  is  &irourable,  I  will  meet  you 
here  at  the  same  hour< — But,  Qod 
help  me,  I  must  no  longer  be  Jack 
Adams,  but  the  surly  Inrute  of  an  old 
fellow  Jack  Sciaaey.-''Good  night, 
Ned  ;  I  can  make  quicker  way  than 
Tou,  and  will  reach  the  house  long 
before  you.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you 
should  catoh  me  on  your  aniTal  in  a 
bfawl ;  'tis  a  charaoter  I  must  keep  up 
now  so  long  as  I  am  here,  and,aocorcU 
ing  to  drcumstanoes,  probably  here- 
after. Howerer,  I'll  ex^dain  the  rea- 
son of  that  toonorrow,  and  other 
things  n^eh  may  possiUy  surprise 
you^  in  a  short  bit  of  an  account  of 
what  I  myself  have  encountered  in  my 
Toyage  through  lifs." 


Chap.  XIX. 

Oh,  whatever  you  do,  never  flinch  firom  voor  King, 

From  your  Coimtry^  your  parents,  and  all 
mie  beat  blessings  which  from  honest  duty  do  spring. 

To  join  in  a  Mucous  brawl : — 
For  mind  me,  my  mates, — and  I  say  it  in  sooth, 

To  avert  firom  you  every  dread  evil, — 
That  the  fint  is  the  way  of  high  honour  and  timth, 

But  the  Ust  is  the  road  to  the  devil  t 


NiXT  day,  the  weather  proving 
fuBj  Bdward  was  seated  <m  the  ap- 
pointed bench  punctual  to  a  moment ; 
sad  he  bsd  sat  no  long  time  when  he 
beheld  the  tall  gaunt  mrm  of  Adams 
eoning  striding  towards  him.  The 
nhitations  of  the  day  bduff  oVer,^^ 

'^  I  see  very  well,  Ned/'  said  the 
veteran,  addressing  lum,  ^  that  I  have 
lerewed  your  curiosity  up  to  a  fsr 
higher  pitch  tiian,  I  (£)ubt  me,  there 
was  any  occasion  for,  and  I  sincerelT 
Ma^  Qod  you  mayn't  be  disappointed. 
1  iMve  no  marvels,  mind  me^  to  give 
you ;  nor,  firom  b^^ning  to  end^  is 
dure  •  single  hobgoblin  or  merry« 
aadrew  to  be  found  to  excite  your  in-^ 
terest  It  is  all  plain  simple  narra*- 
ttVi^  such  h<»nely  gear,  indeed,  that 
Fm  afinaid  before  I  get  through  it, 
you'll  think  both  me  and  my  story 
alike  exceedingly  dull,  and  send  us  i^ 
packing  to  the  deviL" 

•*  Oh,  never  fear,  Jadk,"  said  Ed- 
ward, *^  no  matterH>f-£sct  stoir  can 
be  ahsdutely  dull,  however  plainly 
told— particularly  such  an  interesting 
one  as  you're  uluding  to.  On  the 
eoaliacy ,  I  assure  you,  I  anticipate  a 
vast  deal  of  pleasure,  were  it  no  more 


than  in  the  simple  oompattng  of  your 
vray  of  it  with  the  morsels  here  and 
there  which  I've  already  so  often 
heard." 

<"  Well,  well,  Ned,"  relumed  the 
vetMsn^  ^  Fm  ^^  you  are  content 
to  hear  it  in  any  shape.  I'll  do  mr 
best  to  please  you,  ana  I  hope  you'U 
aco^t  the  good  will  for  the  deed.  I 
was  never  a  great  fist  at  telling  of 
stories^  even  in  my  prime,  and  I 
much  doubt  me  I  am  too  old  to  im- 
prove now.  However,  as  I  hate  all 
apology-making,  here's  at  it  ;-^be  so 
good  as  interrupt  me  as  seldom  as  you 
can,  least  you  should  break  the  yam, 
tough  though  it  be,  and  I'll  give  you 
old  Jack's  word  for  it,  that  if  he 
don't  please  you,  at  least  he  will  not 
detain  you." 

''Bnough,  mj  dear  foUoW/'  said 
Edward ;  ^  begm,  begin,  for  I'm  i^ 
impatience." 

*<  Then  listen,"  said  the  veteran, 
^  to  what  you  may  oaU,  in  shore  lin- 
go, the 

'*  Stobt  of  Jaok  Adams. 

'*  I  was  bom  in  Roslin,  as  I  told 
you  before,  and  entered  the  service  at 
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EdinbuTi^  by  leaping  on  board  of  a 
boat,  then  patroling  liie  streets  <m  a 
wheeled  carriage,  nioelj  bedizened 
with  flags,  and  flashy  Jacks,  in  rib- 
boned hats,  and  music,  and  plenty  of 
Btol^  and  the  devil  loiows  all  what. 
I  don^t  remember  what  year  it  was 
— *nor  does  it  naatter— I  was  a  care^ 
less,  meny,  vonngish  fbllow  at  that 
time,  folly  tiller  than  I  am  now,  and 
had  what  my  grandmother  used  to  call 
abee in  my  bonnet  I  recollect  I  poc- 
keted the  thirty  guhkeas  of  bounty 
with  a  vast  deal  ^  pleasure,-— com* 
menoed  gentleman  in  a  trices-car* 
lied  on  li£e  a  scapegrace  while  it  last- 
ed—drank tiie  most  of  it ;  was  rob- 
bed of  the  rest ;  and  was  th^  hurri^ 
ed  on  board  the  Maa*tin  tend^ ,  lying 
in  Ldth  Roads,  in  a  state  something 
between  the  drunkard  and  the  mad- 
man. Well,  here  I  had  ample  leisure 
to  come  to  my  senses,  while  widting 
for  the  oompletion  of  our  live  cugo, 
iHiich  was  no  sooner  done  than  we 
sailed  fov  the  Nore,  and  were  bun- 
dled on  board  of  the  Ghiardo.  As  I  ha- 
ted to  be  inactive,  I  sooti  grew  tired 
of  a  guard-ship  and  volunteered  as 
quiddv  as  posmble;  so  tiiat  before 
you'd  have  Miid  Ja^  Robinson,  there 
was  I  in  the  West  Indies  a-fighting 
with  the  Kackamoors,  sometimes  on 
shore,  sometimes  on  board,  along 
with  Sir  John  Jervis,-^e,  I  mean,  we 
tktm  call  Eari  St  Vincent.  Well,  we 
bad  stiaage  doings  there  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  as  I  was  young, 
and  stout,  and  healthy,  and  Hvedlike 
a  peiiSoot  fighting-4x>ck,  Kiith  I  canN; 
say  but  I  passed  the  best  part  of  a 
eouple  of  years  there  qtdte  to  my 
heart's  wi^.  But  Hds  was  toe  good 
to  last  for  ever.  We  were  (ordered 
home,  and  were  hav^y  in  sight  of 
St  Helen's,  when  we  Were  ^ra^bed  on 
board  the  ^een  Chariotte,  and  in 
her  I  fougbit  out  the  Isl  bf  June.  I 
was  on  board  of  her  dtering  all  the 
riot^  and  dnly  left'  her  to  come  to  the 
Non^  by  order  jof  my  officere— but 
more  of  this  anon. — Wdl,  time  wore 
on — and  troublesome  times  they  were 
—for  Boney  was  fUways  a-ti^king  of 
invading  ifngland,  and  kept  us  eter- 
nally on  the  alert.  I  assure  you, 
my  lad,  the  Channel  in  those  days 
was  ^e  devil's  own  comer  for  bustie 
and  business,  and  a  turn-in  for  a 
whole  watch  was  a  thing  which  oc- 
curred  but   seldom.     However,  we 


had  always  plenty  of  prize-monev; 
tat  though  we  were  seldom  paid  by 
our  agents,  by  dint  of  our  papers  we 
used  to  lay  Moses  and  his  nrother 
smouches  under  a  constimt  contribu- 
tion, and  so  contrived  to  have  a  little 
pleasure  when  we  had  the  opportuni- 
tw.  But  Fm  wandering  to  leeward— 
Where  was  I?— Oh,  ay,  I  recollect 
— ^Well,  by  this  time  Fd  been  dub- 
bed A.  B.  with  about  ninepence  half- 
penny arday,  and  stationed  on  the  fore- 
castle  

^  I  b^  your  jmrdon,  matey,^  s^d 
Edward,  interrupting  him,  '^  but  you're 
away  yet — We'll  taie  your  promotion 
and  afl  that  for  granted.  Bather  teQ 
me  at  what  time  you  first  observed 
any  symptoms  of  dinatisfaction  among 
the  crew  of  the  Charlotte — ^because, 
stationed  as  you  were  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  messing  choak  forward  m 
the  nose  of  her,  you  must  have  been 
very  eariy  apprised  of  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"True,  my  hid,  true,"  replied 
Adams ;  ^  but  before  I  go  any  for- 
ther,  Ked,  just  bring  me  up  with  a 
round  tuin,  the  same  as  you've  done 
now,  my  boy,  whenever  I  m  inclined 
to  go  otT  my  regular  course. — ^WeD, 
to  answer  your  question  in  few  word^ 
I  think,  as  for  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  it  was  about  the  end  of  1796  I 
first  saw  any  of  them  printed  gear, 
as  came  from  the  shore,  m  the  hands 
of  any  of  my  shipmates.  Who  sent 
tiicm,  or  who  the  devil  made  tiiem,  I 
neither  knows  nor  cares — ^neither  does 
it  matter — certain  it  is,  that  not  only 
our  ship,  but  the  whole  fleet,  received 
large  lots  of  them  every  otner  day; 
and  I  haven't  a  doubt  but  tiiey  had  a 
main  hand  in  kicking  up  all  the  riot 
that  afterwards  happened.  I  recollect 
wdl  enough  of  readmgtwo  or  three  of 
'em— but  I  soon  got  tiied,  for  they 
told  me  nothing  but  what  I  already 
knew— -though  iiow  to  better  myself 
I  knew  not — ^for  as  fot  kicking  against 
the  very  thing  that  prickled  me,  why 
you  know  that  was  all  in  my  eye. 

''  If  you  remember.  Jack/*  said 
Edward,  Td  like  to  know  what 
tiiese  printed  a&irs  spoke  about 

"Everything,  matey,"  replied  the 
veteran ;  "  they  generally  commenc- 
ed with  telling  what  brave  hardy 
follows  we  were — ^how  the  countiy 
adored  us — and  such  other  Uamey. 
Q%en  out  came  what  a  d — d  shame 
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it  wii  tb*i  we  had  so  little  paj,  when 
the  soldiers,  who  did  nothing,  were 
getting  so  and  so— what  a  pity  it  waa 
that  a  parcel  of  rascals,  such  as  our 
officers  were,  should  &tten  and  grow 
lich,  b^  cheating  us  out  of  the  aflow- 
anoe  given  us  by  our  kin^  and  coun- 
ky— that  while  the  soldiers  got  fur- 
loughs to  go  to  the  &r  end  of  thjd 
kingdom,  to  see  their  wives  and  £uni- 
lies,  we  were  cooped  up  on  board  like 
a  parcel  of  convicts ;  or  at  most)  al- 
lowed a  twenty-four  hours*  liberty- 
ticket  to  go  on  flhore^  while  all  the 
soldiers  had  orders  to  look  after  u& 
and  even  got  three  guineas  reward 
fiur  nabbing  us  when  we  overstretch- 
ed the  tima. — ^Ihis  and  such  like 
everyday  stufi^  was  the  eternal  change 
tiiey  nmg — shifted  a  little  here  and 
there — but  still  ending  in  the  same 
chime.  Then,  having  set  all  your 
abominations  in  proper  ship-shape  be- 
issn  you,  Uiey  genendly  tolled  in  with 
the  usual  blustering  swagger  of  a  long 
hne-of-battle  of  questioni^  such  as  the 
asking  us  '  If  we  were  men  X — ^As 
that  could  hardly  be  doubted,  they 
then  asked.  '  Why  we  bent  under,  or 
allowed  of  such  tyrannical  doinAst 
Had  we  not  made  our  enemies  tremble^ 
and  were  not  all  (ajut  enemies  who 
soug^  to  make  us,  freebom  Kngli»h* 
Bioi  and  Britons,  slaves?* — and  the 
whole  would  oondude  with  a  strange 
rigmarole  exhortation,  generally  taken 
from  a  song,  such  as—'  Now*s  the  di^ 
and  now's  the  hour !' — ^Britons  strike 
home  !'— and  such  iike. — Pshaw  I  I 
ever  held  them  to  be  d— d  mischievouA 
trumpery;  though  I  must  confess 
^twas  not  the  case  with  the  greater 
part  of  my  shipmates,  for  they  first 
set  them  all  a-readinf^  and  thou  they 
set  them  all  argrumbling — seeing  they 
told  many  of  *em  of  rights  they 
as  yet  knew  nothing  about — and  laugl^ 
ed  and  sneered  at  the  simplicity  of 
men  who  thought  themselves  the  de^ 
verest  fellows  on  God  Almighty's 
waters." 

**  Ah,  but  harkye,  my  brave  fel- 
low,** said  £dward,  ''you  must  ac- 
knowledge, now,  that  there  was  a 
strong  spice  of  truth  in  this  nonsense. 
I  have  often  heard  say  that  there  was 
ample  cause  for  the  riot  that  took 
place.'* 

"  Why  no  one  will  dispute  that, 
my  lad,**  said  the  old  man,  "  who  has 
a  particle  of  common  sense  in  his 
ikull.    'We  had  various  matters  to 


complain   o^   and  they  were  often 
complained  of— but  of  what  use  was 
it,   or  what   good  did  it  do) — ^You 
were  certain,  by  way  of  redress,  to  be 
either  hooted   off  the   quartconledL 
lauded  to  scorn,  <»r  receive  a  good 
drubbing :  and,   in   good  sooth,  my 
lad,  I  can*t  say  I  was   ever  patriot 
enough  to  vdunteer  to  undefgo  such 
a  di8cipline.-*For  instance  now,  to 
Btmi^e,  common,  everyday  treatment^ 
I  can*t  say  I  evw  could  leUoh  the 
being  kicked  for  notiiing  by  a  mece 
boy,  escaped  ficom  the  school  or  the 
nursery,  or  even  to  be  iiope*fr-ended 
by  the  hobbledehoy  hands  of  a  youag 
raw  master*s  mate— -far  less  did  I  re- 
lish  the   ahnoBt  constant  siartiagi, 
running   of    gauntlets,    placing    of 
dumb-bells,  and  other  ingenuous  arte 
of  tormenting^  which  were  then  in 
fi^on ;  and  as  for  the  almost  daily 
practice  of  fiogging,  and  partionlar^ 
the  too  common  one  of  keel^haaling, 
it  shocked  the  whole  fleet,  and  cow^ 
pletely  put  ao^  pipe  out.    I>-^n  mc^ 
It  was  using  men  worse  than   the 
beasts  that  perish.    As  for  ourgvob 
again«  we  had,  no  doubt^  what  the 
Purser  called  full  twelve  ounces  to 
the  pound  of  either  flour  or  bread  y^ 
four  ounces  being  kepi  back,  he  said, 
for  the  necessaiy  waste  attending  the 
dding  it  out*— But  Qod  knows  what 
ha  cfUled  kU  ounca— I  bdieve  it  waa 
one  invented  by  himself-^-as  it  wa«i*t 
to  be  discovered  In  ever  a  Dilworth  of 
the  kingdom.    And  then  for  hia  li- 
quor measures,  why  they  were  in  tha 
self-same   mess;    and^   throiigh   tiit 
whole  fleet)  were  larger  of   smaUcB 
just  as  the  Puiser  loved  moneyi  or 
had  a  larger  or  smaller  particle  of  coor* 
science  about  him.    Ifow,  no  doobt^ 
the  like  of  these  things  made  us  rady^ 
and  at  times  growl  at  him ;  but  stut 
you  know  he  could  very  flatlv  tell  ti% 
we  had  our  regular  pound  allowed  ufl 
b^  Qovemment,  as  well  ef  our  regulav 
pmt  of  grog ;  and  why,  if  we  wanted 
any  more,  we  must  apply  to  Oovem** 
ment  for  it,  not  to  him»  to  he  could 
do  nothing  for  usi    The  Captain  and 
first   lieutenant  soimded   the  same 
chime — ay,  and  sometimes  accompa* 
nied  it  with  a  d— <d  good  thrashing^ 
by  way  of  mending  the  matter.    B«< 
sides  all  this,  we  had  to  growl,  and  wa 
did  growl,  at  several  other  minor  mat* 
ters,  which  all  tended  to  impoveridi 
u^  po(v  devils,  while  ^  enriched  no 
one  but  the  Captain,  the  Purser,  and 
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the  Bhi^*i  amit    This  was  Hm  ia^  eompariieiM  beiw«eA  tbrai  tod  Hm 

gular  method  thej  had  at  that  tiiD#  milUaiy  whieh  these  piuitsd  ^oar  pwt 

of  pajiag  ship's  oompaides  their  wa*  iato  th«r  headiv  ^^  dmye  disagro^ 

ges,  sometiiiies  aUowing  Uiree^  fom^  meofes  tosiichahei^it^odrfiistgawiu 

and  if  o«t  of  the  land,  ef9»  seYoii  the  idea  of  pushing  matters  to  a  head 

yeacB  to  run,  before  they  received  a  at  all  risks  m  the  maaner  ve  dii.«T* 

cross  of  pay  due  them.      This,  of  Well,  my  lad,  finding  we  oould  make 

OQune^  you  Imow,  wae  all  in  the  Pur-  nothmg  but  abuse  andiU  usage  out  of 

■er's  &vou»-<*the  men  were  icompelled  our  own  officen^  we  reaoWed  to  attack 

to  take  slopsr-Htfid  if  they  were  great  their  betters,  and  aoeordingly   seat 

wearera— wl^    when    pay-day  oame  ahout  a  doaen  of  nameless  petitions 

they  were  often  in  the  Purser's  debt,  to  the   post-house,  some  to  one  Bd 

Oi^us,  howeTer,  as   you   may  guess,  and  seme  to  another,  not  forgetting 

did  not  occur  often^    Then  there  was  old  Ist  of  June,  nor  the  I^srds  Adai- 

BO  such  thing  as  short  aUowanoe  mo-  rals  themselYes.     But   being  in   ne 

i^yw^aad  if  your  giog  was  st(^[iped,  one's  nam^  d've  see,  theQr  Mrad  no- 

whether  for  punishment  or  sickness,  thing  about  them,  and  we  were  as 

it  was  BCYcr  afterwards  aooouated  for.  wias  as  e?€ff.    Well,  on  this  we  had 

•^But  the  best  of  all  was.  that  wane  a  mee^ng  on  the  main  deck,  (for  by 

you  wounded,  or  in  such  had  health,  this  time,  my  lad,  we  carod  not  a 

as  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospi-  straw  for  our  officers,  ai^  more  than 

tal,  YOU  got  no  pay  hom  the  hour  of  ^y  did  for  us,)  when  1  got  up  and 

leavia^  the  ship  until  you  was  muster-  spouted  a  while  at  well  as  I  could, 

ed  agauu  and  entered  on  her  hooks  by  telling  tbem,  'twas  all  in  my  ^ye  the 

tib«  Oleik  of  the  Qheque.     All  these  tending  ashore  su<di  half-^one  wort, 

were  groundar^and  deyilish  good  ones,  «*^hait  if  th^y  wished  any  attention 

for  many  biokenngs,  sgnabUings,  and  to  be  paid  to  their  demaDds,  there  was 

faeart4>urBings**4>ut  rail,  exoepi  a  nothii^  like  fur,  efc^own  thump 

brush  now  and  then,  things  went  on  work  for  it— and  that  if  thc^  would 

pretty  fidxiy  until  these  printed  gear  take  my  w^  on't,  they  should  oaoe 

came  en  beard,  and  set  all  hands  %r  more  make   out   the   petitions,  at 

spouting  about  rights  and  priyileges.  them    Mgned    in    the    round-robia 

Then  ^ere  waa  nothing  hut  the  de^  ^Mhion^  and  send  theai  off  to  the 

Yil  to  pay  ;-t4weetiagH  and  commit-  A^lTuiiml  of  the  fleet  at  ono^  and 

tees,  and  delegates  ^ot  quite  in  £uh-  such  other  nabs  as  they  thought  psa- 

ion  (  and  realty  Mid  ^aruly  it  was  m-  miv  telling  theoi  plumply  aaid  idainr 

poaUaioc  a  fellow  with  the  spirit  ci  |y,  that  if  they  would'at  oomplj  witii 

a  oedkle  to  stand  neutral  on  the  occar  our  demands^  we    wouldn't  oomp^ 

•ion.    As  I  told  you  be£uN^  I  caaed  with  theirs.     Well,  all  this  was  agreed 

little  about  tiiose  printed  gear,  because  to,  and  I  wasappotnted  one  of  a  oom- 

thcy  teld  me  nothing  but  what  I  al-  mittee  that  was  to  see  it  done  j  so  that 

ready  knew— tbut  'twas  not  the  fiMe  the  laoment  the  petitions  were  ready 

with  my  shipnatea^^-^hflfy  were  oom-  and  signed  l^  a  number  of  our  first- 

pletely  concerted  by  them,  and  were  rate  hands,  we  wentthrough  th#  fleet 

Ycry  gencraUy  seiaed  wi^  the  mania  imd  got  all  to  sign  them  in  the  eame 

of  reform;  of  course  the  petiUons  for  manner,  then  de^)atched  them  ashore, 

ledress  to  the  o&it&n  were  multiplied  But,  Qod  bless  you,  what  a  devil  of  a 

out  of  nundier,  and,  as  usual,  the  pe-  nitty  they  did  VidL  up  !-^why,  there 

titioners  were  scouted  <»  lacked  f<Nr  was    nothing    but    yard>«nns,    and 

their  pains.-— Mow,  ts^j  dear  soul,  I  shooting,  and  walking  the  plank  b^o- 

belicYe  I  am  stating  the  matter  as  ken  of.     EYery  rumour  that  came 

fairly  as  a  poor  oM  fellow  can  do,  from  the  shore  that  day  was  worse 

when  I  frankly  say,  that  our  officers  than  the  other ;  and  upon  my  soul, 

did   wrong   in   treating    the    ships'  Ked,  I  will  candidly  oonCesa  to  Ton 

companies  in  such  a  lousy  manner,  that  I  did  not  altogether  lie  on  a  bed 

when  the^  came  respectfully  forward  of  roses  that  night.    Next  day,  while 

uid  petitioned  for  a  redress  of  some  we  were  considering  what  was  to  be 

of  these  gricYances ;   and  I  will  be  done,  who  should  burst  in  upon  us 

also  bdd  to  say,  that  in  my  conscience  but  old  Lock,  our  captain,  absolutely 

I  think  it  was  this  unkind  and  even  foaming  with  rage,    fie  abused  us  sdi 

bsorbarous  treatment,  combined  with  in  the  most   YJ^ent  manner,  struck 

the  paltry  pay,  and  other  disagreeable  all  around  him,  and  behaYod  so  like 
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a  TTOdmait,  tiial  we  manned  a  boat, 
and  taraed  him  ashore^  there  to  come 
to  his  seiiBes  at  leiflore.  Well,  ire 
wwe  8(111  waiting  reiy  patiently  for 
an  answer  of  some  one  land  or  other, 
when  who  ahotdd  board  ns  but  that 
madcap  of  an  old  woman,  Admiral 
Gtrdoo', — a  fellow  that  noTer  did 
uiything  worth  mentioning,— and  he 
made  matters  a  great  deal  worse." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw,  mate,*'  loudly  inr 
terropted  Edward,  ''that  will  never 
go  down.  Admiral  Garner  was  itever 
an  old  woman  in  his  bom  Hfe— 4)ut 
Ihe  Y6iy  rererse.  Doesn^t  think,  my 
eld  boy,  but  IVe  heard  before  now  of 
&e  old  Queen  he  was  aboard  on?  Ay, 
that  I  hare,  and  otben,  matey  ; — and, 
more  than  that,  efery  one  as  suoke  of 
her  always  said  and  swore,  that  she 

ayed  the  best  stid:  on  the  first  of 
le  of  the  whole  fieet,  not  excepting 
Toorgteat  Charlotte  herself." 

**  Why,  who  the  devil  disputes  that, 
Dalies?"  cried  the  old  man  with  eager- 
ness.— ^1  know  as  well  as  any  one 
tiiat  the  old  Queen  fought  on  that 
glorious  day  Uke  a  very  devil,  and 
went  through  and  through  the  French 
line  like  a  flaming  evil  spirit.  But 
what  then,  my  lad?— You'll  please 
to  recollect,  that  she  wasn't  fought  on 
that  occasion  by  Admiral  Qardner^ — 
no,  nor  ever  a  Gardner  in  the  fleet.  It 
was  honest  old  Hutt  that  fought  her 
—as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  a  quar- 
ter^deek — and  he  lost  both  leg  and 
thigh  on  the  occasion,  and  died,  brave 
heart,  coming  home. — No,  no,  Davies, 
depend  on*t  that  I  tell  you  truth  when 
I  say,  that  little  credit  goes  to  the  Ad> 
miral  for  that  day's  work,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  shall  be  nameless." 

**  WeU,  weU,  Jack,"  continued  Ed- 
ward,  **  all  that  may  be  true.  But  as 
to  Oapiain  Hutt,  you  know,  that  was 
his  bad  luck,  poor  fellow,  and  no  fault 
of  the  Adnirafs;  for  certainly,  lad, 
tiiat  doesn't  make  out  yet  what  you 
ssy." 

''Bah,  d — ^n  him,  I  do  not  like  him, 
that's  flat !"  cried  the  old  man  impa- 
tiently;— **  he's  a  proud,  haughty, 
fiery  hothead  ! — He  nas  no  patience 
in  the  world,  and,  when  once  fairly 
louied,  will  neither  listen  to  riiyme 
nor  reason,  but  right  or  wrong,  up 
fist  and  down  with  you. — ^Blast  him  ! 
— FU  not  forget  in  a  hurry  what  a  de- 
▼ilith  good  thrashing  he  served  me 
<nit  one  day  I  were  keeping  holiday 
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on  board  his  hooker,  and  all  for  a  mere 
nothing.** 
"  o£> ! — Jaek,  I  see  it  now,  m 
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hearty,"  cried  Edward  smiling ;  "an< 
so  he  gave  you  a  thrashing,  did  he  ? 
—Ah,  well,  that  makes  the  maftter 
somewhat  clearer  than  mud,  and  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  your  very  hand- 
some epithet. — You  may  now  pro- 
ceed— ^pray  how  did  he  come  to  make 
matters  worse  ?" 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  the  old  man,  some- 
what mortified,  "  that  by  way  of  strik* 
ing  a  salutary  terror  into  these  gentry, 
we  had  laslied  a  block  on  the  yard's  arm, 
and  rove  a  rope  through  it,  i^iich  was 
made  £ast  to  the  fbre  rigging.  On 
seeing  tiiis  he  lost  temper  completely, 
and  cursed  and  swore,  and  strutted 
and  capered  about  the  deck  like  a  mon- 
key in  a  china  shop. — 'Whew!  for 
himself,  he  didn't  give  a  single  d — ^n 
for  the  whole  of  us — he  would  stand 
under  the  yard-arm  rope  and  defy  us 
all — We  sailors  !-^tAiat  was  a  lie — we 
were  a  parcel  of  d — d  lubberly  lousy 
tafiors — ^mutinous  scoundrels,  that  de- 
served to  be  sabred  into  dog's-meat.' 
— and  in  this  manner  he  went  on  abu- 
sing us  until  his  wind  failed  him. 
This  was  rather  overdoing  the  thing ; 
and  accordingly  some  of  our  spii:^ 
certainly  did  return  his  fire  with  lan- 
guage of  a  similar  description.  I  stood' 
silent,  watching  the  progress  of  this 
war  of  words ;  at  last,  apprehensive  of 
the  worst  of  consequences,  I  went  up 
to  the  Admiral,  and  taking  him  bv  the 
hand,  I  requested  that  he  wotkld  be  so 
good  as  withdraw  while  there  was  any- 
thing like  good  manners  remaining. 
I  then  conducted  him  to  the  gangway, 
and  saw  him  into  his  boat,  which  he 
entered  amid  the  hootings  and  hissings 
of  the  whole  ship's  company.  Now, 
would  you  believe  it,  this  very  man 
had  been  ordered  on  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  our  answer— and  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  answer  we  had  to  ex- 
pect which  was  begun  in  such  elegant 
language.  No  time  was  therefore  lost, 
and  the  signal  for  a  council  of  delegates 
was  immediately  hoisted.  They  came 
directly  on  board  and  had  a  consulta- 
tion, when  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  should  secure  the  de- 
legates from  any  surprise.  I  was  there- 
fore dispatched  to  the  Admiral's  ship, 
the  Royal  Gteorge,  with  orders  from 
the  council  to  haul  down  the  Admi- 
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laFs  flag,  and  hoist  the  red  flag  in  its 
stead— leing  a  signal  for  eyeiy  ship  to 
send  a  boat  manned  and  armed  for 
the  protection  of  the  court  of  delegates 
on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte.    The 
Oaptain  of  the  Royal  Qeorge,  indeed: 
did  make  some  resistance  to  this,  and 
swore  he  would  be  d — d  ere  such  a 
flag  should  be  hoisted  without  Uie  Ad- 
miraFs  permission ;  but  his  objections 
were  soon  oyer-rul^,  and  the  flag  was 
hoisted.    While  I  staid  there  a-telling 
of  them  how  Gardner  had  behaved  on 
board  the  Charlotte,  who  should  come 
alongside  but  his  Lordship    himself 
along  with  Admiral  Pole — ^a  real  good 
fellow — to    demand,   forsooth,    what 
was  the  meaning  of  ^e  red  flag,  which 
was  flying  at  the  fore-topmast-head  % 
— ^He  had  asked  the  question  three 
times  without  a  single  soul  giving  him 
a  word  of  answer ;  when  at  last  a  fel- 
low mustering  up  courage,  went  for- 
ward to  the  gangway,  and  told  his 
Lordship  the  ship^s  company  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  but  as 
for  Admiral  Pole,  if  he  chose  to  step 
on  board,  the  slup*s  company  would 
gladly  hear  what  he  had  to  tell  them. 
The   good  fellow   immediately  com- 
plied, and  the  whole  business  was  put 
to  rights  in  a  twinkling.    The  moment 
he  came  on  board,  and  all  hands  ga- 
thered round  him,  he   mildly   said, 
'  What   do  you  mean,   my  lads,  by 
hoisting  of  signals  now,  when  Admi- 
ral Qardner  has  already  told  you  that 
your  petition  is  accepted  and  will  be 
complied  wi^  Y 

" '  My  Lord,'  replied  one  of  the  quar- 
termasters, '  we  heard  a  very  difierent 
story,  now,  of  his  Lordship's  beha- 
yiour  on  board  the  Charlotte  ; — ^it  was 
told  us  by  one  of  the  delegates  now 
on  board,  who  I  dare  sa^  will  gladly 
cany  any  message  your  Lordship  may 
be  pleased  to  give  him  to  the  council, 
now  assembled  on  board  Uuit  ship.' 

'^ '  Ah,  well,  where  is  he  % — send  him 
to  me  directly,'  said  his  Lordship. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know,  I  was 
bundled  forward ;  and  after  answering 
various  questions  as  to  his  Lordship's 
behaviour  on  board  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  I  did  as  respectfully  as  I 
could,  he  told  me  in  positive  terms, 
to  assure  the  council  of  delegates  the 
moment  I  went  on  board,  that,  on  his 
honour  as  an  oflicer  and  a  gentleman, 
the  petition  was  accepted,  and  would 
be  complied  with  without  delay. 

"  *  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  Lord,' 


cried  I,  grasping  the  good  wml  by  the 
hand,  which  I  £ook  heartily,  I  assure 
you.  'This  is  indeed  the  best  newt 
we've  had  these  many  months ;  and 
I've  no  doubt  will  allay  idl  our  ill-na- 
ture and  restore  us  to  a  good  under* 
standing  again.  I'll  go  <m  board  di- 
rectly, my  Lord,  and  execute  your 
commission  before  the  council  bieaks 
up. — Signahnan,  bring  me  a  white 
flag  instantly." 

" '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 
white  flag,  my  good  fellow  V  inquired 
his  Lordship. 

"'Why,  my  Lord,'  cried  I,  'Vm 
so  d — d  happy,  that  I  shall  not  only 
carry  a  white  flag,  but  I  believe  I  shall 
have  a  band  of  music  with  me  also, 
to  do  honour  to  your  Lordship's  mes* 
sage. — Tomlins,'  cried  I  to  the  quar- 
termaster who  had  first  spdcen,  '  mus- 
ter me  up  your  band  if  you  please- 
by  Jupiter,  this  is  not  an  ordinaiy  oc- 
casion.' 

"  '  Tou  are  a  strange  fellow,'  said 
the  Admiral,  smiling,  'but  I  hope 
you'll  not  forget  what  I've  told  you  V 

**  *  Never  fear,  my  Lord,'  cried  I, 
'  it  will  give  too  much  pleasure  to  be 
easily  forgotten.' 

"  *  Bo  then  hasten  <m  board,  like  a 
good  boy,  while  your  what^'ye-call* 
it  is  sitting,"  said  his  Lordships 
'  for  you  know  the  sooner  a  stoiy  of 
this  kind  is  settled  'tis  so  mudi  the 
better.' 

"  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  sea  bow,  and 
he  retired  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  oC 

" '  Now  come,  my  jolly  heaits^' 
cried  I, '  who  will  volunteer  to  go  on 
board  the  Charlotte  with  me  with  the 
happy  news  i  They  shall  have  plenty 
of  fojOL  and  ooeans  of  grog.  By  the 
Iiord,  I'm  half  crazy  with  joy— ao  let 
me  be  ofL — Come,  Tomlins ;  d — n  it, 
at  least  you  must  go— for  you  got  the 
message  as  well  as  I. — Come,  my  jolly 
warblers,  are  you  all  in  there— Av, 
that's  right — Come,  let's  aboard,  old 
boy.' 

"  '  Shall  I  haul  down  the  red, 
Adams  V  inquired  the  signalman. 

" '  No,  no,  my  lad,'  said  I,  'you 
had  better  wait  the  council's  orden 
about  that  affair.  I'll  tell,  you  what, 
I'll  ask  about  it  as  soon's  I  get  on 
board,  and  if  you  are  to  haul  it  down, 
you'll  know  by  the  union  being  bent 
on  the  fore-yard's-arm  rope.  D — n 
me,  better  to  hang  the  union,  than 
one  of  its  jolly  subjects.— Come  alon^ 
Tomlins.' 
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«<' What  shmll  we  ttiik*  up,  Adams  r 
add  the  Master  of  the  Band,  address- 
koif^  me  after  we  were  in  the  boat. 

^  '  ^  t*  cried  I,  busily  employed 
bonding  on  the  white  flag  to  the  boat's 
ho<^  '  d— n  me  if  I  know,  Hartley — 
j#a  ought  to  be  the  best  judge-- But 
1  eay,  ciTe  us  none  of  your  nationals 
•— -that  s  a  d-^  Jerry-^neak  way  of 
going  to  woik,  itnd  not  like  true  blues 
at  i& — 111  tell  you  what,  my  heart, 
give  us,  Hey,  my  blue  bonnets,  jump 
^f9er  the  Border  /—it  is  Irrely — ^in  m; 


o^nnion  it  is  applicable — and  it 
give  no  offuice  to  the  radicals.  So 
Itxike  up,  my  hearts,  and  stretch  out, 
my  lads,  and  let  us  on  board.' 

'^  The  band  struck  up,  the  white  flag 
waa  elevated,  and  thus  we  rowed  to 
tike  Queen,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  armed  boats  which  by  this 
time  now  surrounded  her. 

^  *'  Hilloah,  Adams,  why  what's  the 
matter  X  roared  a  hundred  voices. 

^  *■  Good  news,  my  happy  lads,'  cried 
I,  *  glorious  news,  boys ! — but  I've 
ooly  time  to  say,  our  petition  is  ao- 
eepted  by  the  Lords  Admirals;'  and 
I  immediately  ran  up  the  side,  still 
carrying  my  standard.  Ordering  the 
Imusq  to  the  ouartejvdeck,  I  whispered 
mto  Hartley  s  ear  to  strike  up  that 
good  old  antijacobin,  <  Up  ana  waur 
ihem  a\  Willie  P — while  I  sent  in  to 
the  council  to  announce  my  arrival 
with  a  message  from  authority.  The 
fasad  immediately  did  so,  and  I  march- 
ed at  their  hMd  round  the  whole 
three  decks,  refusing  to  answer  a  single 
question,  and  contriving  it  so  that  I 
should  make  my  halt  at  the  cabin  door, 
wliere  the  council  of  delegates  was  still 
deliberating.  The  door  being  thrown 
open,  I  immediately  entered,  taking 
the  old   quarter-master   along    with 


''^  What  is  l^e  matter,  Adams  V  said 
Jack  Morris,  who  was  sitting  as  Pre- 
sident,— ^  have  you  got  any  good 
news  for  us  that  you  make  all  this 
hubbub  r 

"  < Master  President,'  replied  I,  '  as. 
I  take  it,  I've  got  glorious  news  to  tell 
to  you  and  this  honourable  meeting. 
.  Admiral  Pole,  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  George,  has  pledged  his  honour 
to  you,  before  me  and  this  old  man 
Fve  brought  with  me  to  back  my  as- 
sertion, besides  hundreds  of  others  on 
board,  that  the  Lords  Admirals  have 
accepted  your  petition,  and  that  every 


demand  would  be  complied  with  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.' 

«  *  I  won't  believe  a  word  of  all  that 
there  story,"  cried  Tom  Allen  of  the 
Mars.  '  If  it  was  true,  Mr  President, 
why  didn't  Pole  come  here  himself 
frith  the  news  V  D — ^n  me,  he  knew 
we  were  assembled,  and  it  was  the 
least  thing  he  could  have  done,  in  my 
opinion. — For  my  part,  I  think  he  has 
been  gammoning  Adams.' 

« <  For  shame,  Allen,'  cried  I,  '  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  gentle- 
man like  Pole  would  utter  a  deliberate 
falsehood. — Mr  President,  the  person 
appointed  to  bring  you  the  inteili- 
genee  from  the  proper  authorities, 
was  no  other  than  the  redoubted  Ad- 
miral Gardner ; — at  least  so  said  Ad- 
miral Pole  in  all  our  hearings,  and 
him  I  will  believe,  let  Tom  sav  what 
he  will ;— and  how  Gardner  delivered 
his  message,  or  rather  what  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  he  made  on't,  I  suppose 
you'll  all  have  heard  on.  What  I've 
told  you,  Mr  President,  I  assure  you 
honestiy  is  truth,  for  the  verification 
of  which  I  not  only  appeal  to  my 
worthy  old  ship  here,  but  to  three 
parts  of  the  slup's  company  of  the 
George — and  as  for  his  gammoning 
me;  I've  the  conceit  to  think  so  high- 
ly of  myself,  that  I  believe  I'd  be 
gammoned  by  neither  Admiral  Pole 
nor  Tom  Allen.' 

**  *  Glory,  Adams ! — glory,  my  hear- 
ty !'  burst  from  two  or  three  voices. 

"  *  Order,  gentlemen !— order  if  you 
please  V  cried  the  President ; — *  I'd 
have  you  to  consider  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
one  which  demands  your  greatest  at- 
tention.— What  say  you,  sfaall  we  take 
Adams's  me88M;e  for  truth  or  not !— - 
you  see  the  lilUrs  is  of  opinion  that 
he's  been  gammoned. 

" '  Mr  President,'  cried  I,  rising, 
'  by  the  way  in  which  you're  putting 
that  question,  the  trutii  or  falsehood 
of  the  message  hangs  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. This  I  protest  against ;  for  it 
is  not  Adams  s  message, — it  is  not 
Tomlins's  message,  our  worthy  quar- 
ter-master here — it  is  Admiral  Gard- 
ner's message,  which  he  had  been  sent 
expressly  here  to  deliver — ^but  which, 
like  evexTthing  else,  he  botched,  and 
murdered,  and  made  a  hundred  times 
worse. — I  hope,  therefore,  I'll  hear  no 
more  of  Adams's  message — the  words 
I  have  uttered  came  from  the  mouth 
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of  Admiral  Pole,  and  to  him  I  pledged 
my  troth,  at  his  earnest  desire,  I  would 
deliver  them  to  jou.  I  have  done  so 
— I  believe  them — ^but  still,  fardiet 
than  that,  I  disclaim  all  responsibilitj 
for  their  truth  or  falsehood — that  yon 
are  to  judge  of. — I've  got  no  more  to 
say,  Mr  President, — I've  already  said 
I  believe  in  the  honour  and  truth  of 
Admiral  Pole— I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
my  assertiou ; — and  have  now  only  to' 
request  that  youll  be  so  good  as  ex- 
amine old  Tomlins  here,  as  to  what 
he  heard,  in  some  measure  to  take 
away  anv  doubts  of  my  report  of  the 
Admiral  s  words,  and  more  fully  to 
show  that  I  was  not  quite  gammoned.' 
"  '  Qlory,  Adams  !— quite  right !' 
was  shouted  again. 

"  *  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Pre- 
sident, '  what  d'ye  say,  shall  we  ex- 
amine Tomlins  in  the  first  place  before 
we  proceed  to  the  vote  T 

'' '  Oh,  undoubtedly,'  cried  a  great 
number,  'it  c«i  do  no  harm — and  after 
all,  is  but  fair  play.' 

**  Ihe  quarter-master  was  now  ex- 
amined, and  backed  every  syllable  I 
had  uttered.  I  saw  the  impression 
this  examination  had  made  on  the 
majority,  and  immediately  said  that  if 
they  had  the  least  doubt  of  the  quar- 
ter-master's being  also  gammcmed, 
they  might  send  to  the  George  and 
take  the  evidence  and  the  belief  of  the 
story  from  hundreds  who  heard  it. 
For  this  service  I  immediately  propos- 
ed Tom  Allen  of  the  Mars,  and  ^ill 
Senator  of  the  Marlborough,  two  of  the 
stubbomest  hotheads  I  believe  in  the 
fleet,  along  with  Bill  Ruly  of  the  Lon* 
don,  and  Mark  Turner  of  ihe  Terri* 
ble,  two  men  of  sense  and  also  of  mo- 
deration. 

«  This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  were 
immediately  dispatched — the  meeting 
meantime  chattmg  on  indiJfTerent  mat- 
ters.   At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  re- 


turned, and  fully  vonfied  the  message 
I  had  given ;    both  Bill  Ruly   and 
Mark  l^mer  adding,  that  the  news 
was  firmly   believed    on   board  the 
Qeorge.    This,  however,  was  oonii^ 
dieted  by  Allen  and  Senatcnr ;  who  al- 
lowed that  no  doubt  there  wera  a  few 
that  said  they  believed  l^e  story,  but 
that  the  great  mi^rity  shook  their 
heads,  expressing  their  fears  that  it 
was  too  good  to  be  true.    In  this  di- 
lemma it  was  proposed  to  oome  to  no 
resolution  for  the  present,  but  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting  until  next  day:, 
when    possibly    further    intelligence » 
might  reach  them.    On  t^e  same  ao» 
count  the  red  flag  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  hoisted  unt^  it  was  daik,  and 
the  Admiral's  to  be  hoisted  in  iti 
place  in  the  morning. 

^  Well,  Ned,  upon  my  soul,  the  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  chagrined  noe 
most  confoundedly,  and  iSl  that  af- 
ternoon and  evening  I  oould  not  be 
bothered  with  the  chat  of  any  one, 
but  walked  the  forecastle,  with  my 
arms  a-kimbo,  as  sulky  as  vou  pleaeei 
I  had  no  fears  of  being  laughed  at 
openly,  my  boy,  for  I  assure  you  iJiere 
were  very  few  in  those  days,  ae  thb 
old  withered  fist  can  show,  who  would 
have  stood  long  before  me.  But  I  also 
knew  that  there  were  plenty  both 
laughing  and  squibbing  at  me  sHIt, 
and  the  very  thou^t  was  aixsedly 
mortifying.  However,  I  bore  up  in 
the  best  manner  I  could — spdce  uttle 
and  took  less  notice--and  was  reward- 
ed next  day  by  a  complete  triumph. 
A  triumph  do  I  call  iti — It  was 
more,  my  boy — it  was  a  glory  —a  sort 
of  northern  halo  that  encircled  me, 
and  caused  me  to  strut  the  decks  for 
the  whole  foUowix^  day  as  loftj  and 
M:oud  as  e'er  a  quarterly-4u»oiint 
Jackey  in  the  service." 
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No.  IL 
Arutodemo  ;  ly  Vincento  Monti. 


WHBir  we  presented  our  readers 
with  AQ  aoooant  of  the  A&miivio  of 
Ippolito    Pindemonte,    we   promised 
them  aa  early  iatrMuotion  to  that  a«b- 
thor*8prineiiNU  rival,  U  CavaUert  Vin- 
flwio  Monti.    We  are  now  about  to 
fttlfil  our  engagement ;  but  before  en- 
teting  upon  our  task,  we  feel  bound 
to  confess,  that  in  thus  classing  toge- 
ther these  two  Italian  dramatists,  we 
hftTe  been  influenced  rather  hj  our 
own  individual  opinion,  than  by  what 
ve  understand  of  the  relative  estima- 
tion in  which  Uiey  are  held  by  their 
own  oountrymen,  who  appear  hardly 
to  consider  Pindemonte  as  deserving 
of  any  sort  of  comparison  with  MontL 
Meed,  we  kave  oursdvei  heard  an 
ItaKan  critic,  of  no  ordinary  aUHtiee 
and  acquirements,  select  the  Aribto- 
9no  of  Monti  as  the  masterpiece, 
not  only  of  the  Italian,  but  of  the  imi- 
versal  European   modem   theatre. — 
Now,  how  much  soever  we  may  ques- 
tion die  authority  of  such  a  sentence^ 
as  lar  as  it  regards  absolute  merits  it 
would  surdy  be  great  presumption  in 
foreigners  to  dispute  the  decision  of 
oom^itriot  Uteiati  respecting  the  rela- 
tive pre-eminence  amongst  wemsolves 
of  the  autiiors  or  the  works  of  any 
coontiy.  These  are  points  upon  which 
fineigners,  we  apprenend,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  competent  to  judge.  There  is  a 
sort  of  congeniafity  or  homogeneous- 
ness  in  the  language,  genius,  and  taste 
of  sverr  separate  people,  whether  pro- 
duced ij  peculiarides  of  national  cha- 
racter, or  oy  whatever  else  generated, 
which  neoeiiMmly  oecasbns  great  dis- 
crepancy between  thai  judgments  and 
those  of  strangers;  produces  oonsider- 
•Ue  embanrassment  and  awkwardness 
in  an  translations ;  and  renders  it  more- 
overa  difficult,  not  to  say  tmftir  attemmt 
to  appreciate  any  work  of  imagination 
when  thus  presented  to  us  under  the 
disguise  of  an  idiom,  wiik  which  those 
views,  sentiments,  and  flights  of  fian- 
ej,  most  en  thusias  tyaigr  admired  at 
home^  have  no  such  affinity.    Let  it 
not,  howerer,  be  supposed,  that  in 
thus  prefacing  our  account  of,  and  ex- 
tracts fnmkf  an  Italian  tragedy,  with 
remarks  tending  to  depreciate  transla- 
^n  in  genera^  "we  intend,  by  an  un- 


exampled exubeiBDce  of  modesty,  to 
undervalue  those  our  labours,  past, 
present^  or  fiiture,  iu  whidi  we  have 
endeavoured,  do  now,  or  may  here- 
after endeavour,  to  make  our  readers 
ac(]uainted  with  Uie  literature  of  fo- 
reign nations.  Such  labours  are  far 
from  useless,  although  their  utility  be 
of  a  more  limited  description  than  de- 
sultory readers  are  apt  to  conoeive.  If 
we  cannot  thus  enaUe  him,  who  is 
familiar  wi^  none  but  his  mo^er 
tongue,  fullv  to  comprehend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  delight  which  the  works 
pa^ed  Under  review  excite  in  their  na- 
tive land,  we  at  least  s^ord  him  the 
means  of  learning  the  difi*erent  tastes 
of  different  nations,  and,  according  to 
the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind,  of 
either  investigating  and  comparing; 
ffuch  different  tastes, — a  curious  p^^ 
tical,  not  less  than  metaphysical  study, 
—or  flattering  and  feeding  his  nationai 
vanity,  with  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
measurable superiority  of  our  own 
British  taste  and  genius. 

We  proceed  without  fardier  pro- 
crastination to  Abistodxmo,  an  Ita- 
lian tragedy,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  word  or  thought  of  loye  &om 
beginning  to  end :  a  drcimistance,  it 
may  be  thought,  sufficiently  remark- 
able, had  the  play  no  other  abtinction 
to  r^>ay  the  trouble  of  reviewing. — 
Remorse  and  parental  affection  consti- 
tute the  whole  interest.  The  story  upon 
which  the  poet  has  founded  his  drama 
is  taken  from  Pausanias.  But  we  shall 
euffer  it  to  devdope  itself  in  the  pro- 
|pres8  of  the  piece.  The  action  passes 
m  ^  palace  of  Aristodemus,  long  of 
M essenia,  kdA  the  scene  is  desciU)ed 
in  the  stage  directions  as  a  royal  h&H, 
scUa  repa,  at  tiie  bade  of  whidi  is  seen 
a  monument.  We  have  inserted  tiie 
Italian  words  for  the  satisfitction  of 
any  sceptical  reader,  who,  juiprised 
at  such  a  choice  of  locality  for  a  «•- 

gulchre,  might  accuse  us  of  mistrans> 
iition.— •j%e  piece  is  opened  by  two 
Spartans,  in  the  foUowing  diaJogiie : — 

Ljfsander.  Ay,  PaUmedes;  harbliiger 
of  peace. 
From'  Sparta  to  Measenia*s  king,  I  come. 
Sparta  is  weary  of  hostilities ; 
So  deeply  in  the  blood  of  citizens 
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Are  dyed  <mr  laurels,  that  upon  ^e  brow 
They  weigh  a  hetTy  burthen  and  a  (shame- 

fiiL 
Wittth  id  fobdoad  by  pity ;  and  sound 

reason 
Prevails,  alleging  that  *tls  utter  folly 
Through  ayaricious  Jealousy  of  state 
To  crush  ourselves  and  desolate  the  earth. 
Then  since  the  enemy  was  first  compelled 
To  wish  for  peace,  wise  Sparta  grants 

the  boon. 
And  I  convey  it  hither.    Nor  alone 
Do  I  bring  peace,  but  with  it  liberty 
To  such  of  ours  as  here  in  servitude 
Arepiniug, chiefly  to  thyself,loved  friend. 
Who,  howsoe'er  regretted  and  desired. 
Three  years,  unhonoured,  amidst  hostile 

walls, 
Hast  languished,  an  illustrious  prisoner; 
Paiamedes,  I  joy  to  see  thee  once 

again,  Lysander ; 
And  ^adsomely  through  thee  shall  I  re* 

gain 
Hy  liberty ;  unto  the  dear  embraces 
Of  friends  and  kin  return,  and  hail  again 
The  light  of  duy  upon  my  country's  soil : 
Albeit  not  Fortune's  self  could  have  pro- 
vided 
An  easier  slavery.    Thou'st  not  to  learn 
That  fiur  Gesira,  old  Talthibius*  daughter. 
Is  here  my  fdlow-prisoner.    But  farther 
Know,  that  such  fovour  in  the  monarch's 

eye, 
Cesira's  loveliness,  her  courteous  speech. 
And  gentle  bearing,  have  obtained,  that 

never 
Have  servile  fetters  by  Aristomedus 
Been  suffered  to  oppress  her  with  their 

weight; 
Rather  with  lavisb  kindness  does  he  load 

her; 
Whilst  me,  unbound,  at  pleasure  he  per* 

mits 
To  wander  o*er  the  palace,  a  partaker 
In  her  indulgenoieSr 
Lys,  Aristomedus 
Then  loves  this  Spartan  maiden,  Palik- 

medesl 
PaL  He  loves  her  with  paternal  ten- 
derness; 
And  only  by  her  side  th'  unfortunate 
Feels  sometimes  in  his  breast  a  drop  of 

joy 
Soft  penetrate,  allevfating  the  grid" 
That  overwhelms  him  still.     Without 

Cesira 
Kot  ev*n  the  briefest  lightning  of  a  smile 
Were  seen  to  irradiate  that  melancholy 
And  diurksome  countenance. 


Ly9,  Throughout  all  Qteeee 
His  mortal  melancholy  is  the  tiieme 
Of  men's  discourse ;  its  cause  a  mystery. 
But  here  I  judge,  what  elsewhere  is  un- 
known 
Must  be  apparent.    Kings  are  ever  cir- 
cled 
Bv  vigilant  observers,  who  explore 
Their  every  word,  ay,  every  sigh  and 

thought. 
Then  tdl  me,  friend,  what  secret  cause 

of  gloom 
Has  so  much  bu^  watchfolnesa  diaeo- 
veredl 
PdL  Plunly,  asitwastoldmeylllTe- 
hite 
This  most  unhappy  man*s  sad  history. 
A  &tal  sickness  laid  Messenia  waate. 
When  for  stem  Pluto,  Delphi's  ora^sh^ 
In  horrid  sacrifice,  a  virgin  claimed. 
Of  th*  Epitean  race.    The  lots  were  cast, 
And  on  Liciscus*  daughter  fell  fhe  doom. 
The  fiither,  guiltily  compassionate. 
By  secret  fl^ht  rescued  his  child  from 

death. 
And  the  wronged  people  eagerly  required 
Another  victim.    Then  Aristodemna 
Stood  forward,  to  the  sacrificing  prieat 
Willingly  offering  his  proper  child, 
Dirce  the  beautifol.    And  in  the  place 
Of  her  who  fled,  Dirce  upon  the  Sxtax 
Was  slain ;  she  quenched  with  her  pure 

virgin  blood 
The  thi^t  of  the  insatiable  Avemns, 
And  for  the  general  safety  gave  her  ISf^ 
Lys,  All  this  I  knew ;  Fame  bruited 
it  abroad. 
And  of  the  mother's  inauspidoua  1^ 
Added  dark  rumours. 

PaL  She,  enduring  HI 
Her  Dirce's  loss,  by  grie^  by  ra^  im- 
pelled, 
Her  bosom  desperatdy  gashed  and  tore, 
And  lay,  a  bloodv  and  disfigured  corse. 
The  nuptial  eouch  defiling,  whilst  i*  Uie 

realms 
Of  death,  a  raving  but  contented  shades 
Her  daughter  she  rejoined.    Thia  was 

the  second 
BGsfoTtune  of  the  sad  Aristodetnoa, 
And  closelv  was  it  followed  by  the  third. 
The  most  disastrous  chance  of  his  Argia; 
She  was  her  father's  sole  remaining  hopc^ 
A  lovely,  sportive  infimt,  who  as  yet, 
Tottering  unsteadily  on  t^der  foot. 
Had  scarce  seen  half  a  lustre.*    Often- 
times 
X?lasping  her  fondly  to  his  breast,  he  felt 
The  recollection  of  his  suffbred  woe 


*  It  is  Monti,  not  we,  who  must  answer  for  thus  maUng  Greeks  compute  time  in 
Latin. 
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Bj  little  uid  by  little  hushed  to  rest ; 
^Hiibt  once  more  Bounded  sweetly  ia  his 

heart 
The  name  of  firther,  brightening  his  dark 

brow, 
A  short-lived  sc^ace !    Bven  of  this  last 
Sole  remnant  of  his  blissi  he  was  de- 
spoiled. 
For  then  it  was  onr  anniee  suddenly 
Won  the  tremendous  battle  at  An&a, 
And  the  precipitoas  lUiom^  pressed 
With  aU  a  siege's  horrors.    Fearing  then 
The  city's  1osb»  Aristomedos  gave 
Hisdaoghter  from  hisanns^introstingher 
Unto  £nmaens'  oft-tried  loyalty. 
To  Aigoe  secretly  to  be  conve/d ; 
Oft  heaitati]]^,  and  a  thousand  times 
Commending  to  his  care  so  dear  a  life. 
Alas,  in  vain  t  Upon  Alpheus'  banks 
A  troop  of  SparUms,  either  of  the  flight 
Privately  warned,    or   thither   led  by 

chance^ 
Fell  on  the  little  band,  unsparingly 
Saoght'iing  her  guards,  and  in  the  maa- 

sacre 
The  royal  infiuit  died. 

Zys.  Of  thia  adventure 
Koow'st  thou  aught  furth^? 

PaL  Nothing  more. 

Lys,  Then  learn. — 
I^rsander  was  the  leader  of  those  forces, 
The  oonqu'ror  of  £nmaeu& 

PaL  What,  art  thou 
The  sUyer  of  Argia  ?   Should  that  deed 
Here  be  discovered 

Ltfs.  With  thy  history 
Proceed. — The  rest  to  more  convenient 


Shall  be  reserved. 

PaL  After  Axgia's  loss, 
Aristomedos  gave  himself  a  prey 
To  his  affliction.    Never  since  has  joy 
Shone  on  his  heart,  or  if  it  shone,  'twas 

merely 
In  guise  of  lightning*s  flash,  that,  fur- 
rowing 
The  darkness,  vanishes*  Thoughtful  and 

sad. 
In  solitary  places  now  he  stn^. 
And  from  his  inmost  soul  hunents  md 

moans. 
Then  madlr  hurrying  onward,  howls  in 

anguish. 
Calls  upon  Birce's  name,  and  at  the  foot 
Of  yonder  monument  that  holds  har 

ashes. 
He  flings  himself,  and  with  convulsive 

sobs 
Embracing  it^  remains  immovable ; 
Ay,  80  immovable,  he  might  be  deem'd 
A  marble  image,  were'tnoithattheiears. 
Which,  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  de- 
luge the  tomb. 
Mutely  proclaim  htm  living.     This,  Ly- 
sander. 


Is  of  the  miserable  king  the  state. 
Lys,  In  truth  a  wretched  state !    But 

what  of  thati 
I  came  to  serve  my  country,  not  to  weep 
The  sorrows  of  her  foe.  Upon  this  point 
I  have  important  matters  to  disclose ; 
But  for  such  a  speech  a  season  must  be 

found 
More  free  £rom  interruption.    Some  one 

conies 
Who  might  o'erhear  us. 
PaL  Mark,  it  is  Oesira. 


Although  we  certainly  do  not  in  ge- 
neral consider  dialogues  between  the 
minor  personages  of  a  drama  as  beat 
calculated  for  selection  in  a  review^ 
which  can,  necessarily,  afford  space 
only  for  a  small  proportion  of  any 
piece,  we  have  been  induced  to  extract 
the  preceding  scene  at  full  length, 
because  it  appears  to  us  a  fair,  and  not 
unhapppr  specimen  of  our   author's 
dramatic  talents.    It  opi^n^unicates, 
not  unnaturally,  all  that  can  be  known 
concerning  Anstodemus,  prior  to  his 
own  diseloenres,  and  by  awakening 
an  interest  in  his  sorrows,  prepares 
the  mind  to  receive  those  disclosures^ 
when  made,  with  a  sympathy  idiich, 
did  they  come  upon  us  abruptly,  their 
horrible  nature  might  repress.     Wd 
are  aware,  neverthdess,  that  fastidi- 
ous critics  might  carp  at  the  very  aa- 
ti-laconic  loquacity  of  Palamedes,  and 
might  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  Spar^ 
tan  ambassador  should  have  had  no- 
thing more  important  to  discuss  with 
his  friend  tiian  tiie  gossip  of  a  foreigil 
court.    With  respect  to  this  last  <u>- 
jeotion,  it  will  hereafter  appear  that 
Lysander  bore  a  prirate  and  especial 
hate  to  Aristodemus,  which,  Joined  to 
other  secret  reasons,  might  naturally 
enough  make  him  wish  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  king^s   state  ^  of 
mind.     Had  ms  curiosity  been  thus 
explained  and  justified,  for  which  a 
word  or  two  would  have  sufficed,  we 
should  have  thou^^  the  exposition  of 
the  suhfject  a  Tery  able  one.    To  {tto- 
oeed:— 

Oesixa  now  enters  and  InquireB  af- 
ter hear  father,  but  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  Lysander's  account  of  the  old 
man's  anxiety  for  her  return :  appear- 
ing to  be  whoUy  engrossed  with  the 
kindness  she  has  received  from  Aris^ 
todemus,  and  her  regrets  at  leaving 
him  a  prey  to  melancholy.    The  party 
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is  preaenily  ioined  by  Gonippui,  tiie 
KiBg's  ooi^aanty  who,  aHer  (kseri- 
bing  the  royal  mourner  as  neariy  d^ 
lirous  with  agony,  desires  his  compa- 
nions to  withdraw,  because  Aristod^ 
mns  wishes,  in  this  spot, 

Once  more  to  look  upon  the  lig^t  of 
day.-^- 

a  wish  that  would  seem  more  sermane 
to  the  matter  were  the  scene  fidd  in  a 
garden.  The  three  Spartans,  howeyer, 
comply  with  the  courtier's  request,  and 
the  hero  of  the  piece  appears. 

The  next  scene  is  one  of  hiffh  im- 
portance, but  we  hardlj  know  how  to 
deal  with  it.  To  give  it  at^vU  lengthy 
as  it  might  de9m>€j  is  mipossible  I 
For  some  of  the  details  upon  which 
the  Italian  poet  dwells,  apparently 
with  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  de- 
light, are  so  reTolting  to  British  deli- 
cacy of  eyery  yarious  kind,  whether 
mental  or  personal,  of  &ncy,  of  sto- 
mach, or  of  neryes,  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly bring  ourselyes  eyen  to  insinuate 
their  nature  to  our  readers.  We  shall 
discharge  this  disagreeable  part  of  our 
duty,  wnen  we  come  to  it,  as  inoffen- 
liy^  and  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

'At  dialogue  begins  with  com- 
plaints upon  the  part  of  Aristodemus, 
and  remonstrances  upon  that  of  Qo- 
nippns,  who  obsenres  that  his  master's 
mmd  appears  to  be  occujpied  with  some 
horrid  thought    The  mng  replies, — 

.  Gonippos,  yes,  the  thought  is  horrible. 
Thou  can*st  not  know  how  murderously 

dreadfoL 
Thy  glanoea  cannot  penetrate  my  heart. 
For  yiew  the  tempest  that  conyulses  it. 
Then  faithfol  friend^  belieye  me,  I  am 

wretched, 
Lnmeasorably  wretched  \    Sacrilegious, 
Impious,  accnrs'd  of  Heay*n,  nature's  ab^ 

horrenc^ 
Tet  more  mine  own ! 
Chnip,  Alas!    What  strange  disor- 
der! 
flk>rrow  bewilders  sore  thy  flMsnlties, 
And  from  influn'd  and  fiiJse  imaginings 
Thy  melancholy  springs. 

ArUL  Would  that  were  all  1 
Bat  dost  thou  know  me!     Dost  thou 

e*en  conjecture 
Whose  blood  is  eyer  trickling  o'er  my 

hands t 
Hast  thou  beheld  the  bursting  sepulchre 
Prom  out  its  dark  profundity  send  spec- 
tres 


To  huri  me  fkmn  my  threno  ? 

mylo^s  ' 

To  twist  their  fingers,  tearing  off  my 

crown  t 
Or  hast  thou  heard,  for  ever  echoing 

round. 
Those  frightful  aocents,  'Die,  barbariah, 

dier 
Tes,  I  will  die ;  here  Is  my  ready  breast. 
My  ready  blood;  shed,  shed  it  all,  and 

spare  not! 
Ayenge  offcmded  natsre,  aad  at  length 
Belieye  me  fkom  thlme   aspect,   cmel 

shade! 

These  expressions,  wiiilst  they  fill 
Gonippus  with  terror,  strongly  excite 
his  curiosity  ;  and  he  presses  Aristo- 
demus with  supplications  until  the 
latter  reluctantly  promises  to  reyeal 
his  secret  to  him.  The  king  first  dis- 
plays a  blood-stained  dagger,  dedarea 
that  the  blood  which  disoolours  it 
once  flowed  in  Dirce's  yeins,  and  asks 
Qonippus  if  he  knows  what  hwad 
drew  it  thence)  The  shuddering  con- 
fidant now  shrinks  from  the  fearful 
tale,  but  the  gloomy  narrator  resolute 
]y  goes  on  with  it.  He  begins,  as  did 
Palamedes,  with  the  required  sacrifioa 
of  a  yirgin  of  the  Bpitean  race,  and 
the  flight  of  Liciscus  with  his  deyotad 
daughter.  Then  reminding  his  hearar 
tiiat  the  throne  was  yacant  during 
those  dreadful  days,  he  subj<»na,  that 
ambition  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
gaining  all  suffrages  to  himself,  by 
the  seemingly  generous,  yoluntaiy 
proflTer  of  his  own  daughter  to  the  sa- 
crificial axe.  He  further  relates,  that 
hayinff  so  ofilered  her,  the  loyer  of 
Dirce  nad  endeayoured  to  preyent  the 
execution  of  his  purpose,  and  finding 
entreaties  and  menaces  alike  iaeflka- 
dous,  had  declared  ^e  sacrifice  to  be 
impossible,  ainoe  Dirce  no  longer  an- 
•wered  to  the  description  giyen  by  the 
oracle  of  the  yictim  required  :  die  had 
^Ided  to  his  passion,  and  bore  withr 
m  her  bosom  the  pledge  of  loy« ;  a 
statement  confirmed  by  the  mother  of 
the  intended  yictim ;  and  that  he, 
Aristodemus,  maddened  by  disap- 
pointed ambition,  and  impending,  ap- 
parently, ineyitable  dis^pace,  had 
rushed  to  the  chamber  of  his  dstughter, 
and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  as  she 
lay  asleep,  exhausted  by  pnyiotta  agi- 
tation. 

Gonippus  here  interrupts  the  tale 
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with  ezprtflfMOs  of  horror^  which 
Arialodemus  desires  him  to  reserve 
until  he  shdl  have  ampler  cause  for 
them ;  a  request  which  we  might  well 
addrsss  te  oar  readers,  notwithstand* 
i^  our  purpose  of  sparinff  them  and 
oSselres  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
the  monarch,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
SDTcreign  power,  inmcts  upon  his 
humble  friend. 

The  fother  had  opened  his  daughter 
to  seek  for  the  eyidence  of  ha  frailtj, 
and  had  convinced  himself  of  her  in- 
nocence. The  mother,  entering  un- 
expectedly, and  overpowered  by  the 
spectacle  before  her,  had  snatched  up 
the  &Uen  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into 
her  own  bosom.  The  priests,  gained 
to  his  interest,  had  conveyed  the  mur- 
dered Dirce  privately  to  the  teinple, 
and  spread  the  report  that  she  had 
been  offered  up  in  sacrifice  during  the 
night,  and  Anstodemus  had  obtained 
the  orown.  But  he  is  tortured  by 
remonei,  and  ni^tly  a  horrid  spectre 

Qenippua  again  interrupts  him, 

refuses  to  listen  to  ghost-stories,  as- 
suies  the  King  that  his  remorse  has 
abundantly  expiated  his  crime,  and 
urges  him  to  attend  to  state  affairs, 
and  to  receive  the  Spartan  envoy. 
Aiistodemus  rouses  himself,  with  an 
evidently  painful  effort,  to  consent, 
and  the  first  Act  concludes. 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  remark 
OK  two< — ^Monti  asserts  that  the  pre- 
ceding details  are  taken,  without  alte- 
ration, frona  Fauaanias.    We  write— 
Pr^k  "pudorl  That  critics  should  have 
to  eeofeas  such  degeneracy  from  the 
hook-worm  habits  of  their  predeces- 
sors !  But  90  it  is ;  and  the  confession 
b  wjuDg  from  us  1^  the  necessity  of 
the  case.    We  write  at  a  fEtshionable 
waterin^plaoe,   whithei  H  Oavaliere 
Yincenzo  Monti  has,  at  our  especial 
invitatiioiiy  aecompuiied  us,  but  where 
we  have  no  possible  means  of  refer- 
ring to  Grreek  authoritiei.    We  are 
lilungy  however,  to  take  our  friend 
the  Cawdier^B  word  for  the  accuracy 
of  hii  version  of  Pausanias ;  and  still 
we  must  observe  to  him,  that  a  poet  is 
notboimd  to  such  strict  historical  truth 
— ^more  particularly  when  his  subject 
is  one  of  rtfnote  antiquity — as  should 
preclude  him  from  softening  down,  if 
not  omitting,  any  minor,  or  rather 
unessential  drcumstances,  that  happen 
to  be  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
the  common  natural  feelings  of  man- 
kind.    Of  this  description,  most  in- 
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dubitaUy,  is  the  disgusting  mangling 
qH  his  murdered  child's  corse  by  the 
father.    Her  immaculate  purity  would 
have  been  sufficiently  established  by 
her  df  ing  modier's  testimony  ;  and 
Aristodemus  would  ha?e  had  ample 
cause  for  remorse,  melancholy,  bloody 
hands,  and  ghost-seeing,  in  the  simple 
fact  of  his  JUiacide, — if  we  may  coin 
a  name  for  a  orime  that  scarcely  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  contemplation 
of  legislators.    A  question  arises  with 
respect  to  this  ultra-atrocity  of  trage- 
dy, under  the  management  of  writers 
whose  national  theatre  has  been  habi- 
tually charged  with  tamenees,  or  maud- 
lin softness,  which  we  cannot  pass  over 
unnoticed,  although  our  present  lei- 
sure serves  not  for  its  fuU  investigi^ 
tion.    Does  so  violent  a  change  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  reaction  which 
we  see  constantly  taking  place  in  all 
things,  physical  and  moral,  around 
us  1    Or  is  it  a  sort  of  volcanic  erup- 
tion of  a  naturally  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position, previously  restrained,  upon 
the  stage  at  least,  by  the  arbitrary  laws 
of  draniatic  decorum,  and  of  the  scenic 
fitness  of  things  ?     This  doubt  first 
presented  itself  to  our  minds  during 
the  perusal  of  Voltaire's   ^Mort  £s 
Ceaar,'  in  which  it  will  be  recollected, 
Gsssar  discovers  himself  to  Brutus  as 
his  father,  accompanying  the  declara- 
tion of  their  consanguinity  with  all 
the  docuuients  requisite  to  substan- 
tiate his  paternal  claims ;  whereupon 
Brutus  first  requires  that  Osesar,  like 
a  dutiful  father,  should  instantly  com- 

51y  with  his  wishes,  and  lay  down  the 
ictatorship  ;  which  when  Caesar,  per- 
sisting  with  unparalleled  obstinacy, 
refuses,   the  infiexibly  virtuous  son, 
never  for  a  moment  putting;  nature  in 
the  balance  against  patriotism,  hurries 
back    to   his   fellow-consiuTators,    to 
make  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
assassination  of  his  newly  recognized 
parent.  Assuredly  no  British  aumence, 
nardened  to  sanguinary   representa- 
tions as  our  nerves  and  hearts  are  by 
foreigners  supposed  to  be,  could  sit 
out  such  a  deliberate  parricide,  any 
more   than  the  descriptions   put  by 
Monti  into  the  mouth  of  Aristodemus. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  can- 
not now  go  into  all  the  pros  and  eons 
of  this  difficult  question ;  and  there- 
fore, recommending  it  to  the  reader's 
serious  consideration,  we  return  to  the 
business  in  hand. 
The  second  Act,  like  the  first,  opens 
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with  a  conversation  between  our  two 
Spartan  acquaintance,  Lysander  and 
Palamedes.  In  this  it  appears,  as  ma^ 
have  been  anticipated,  that  Cesira  is 
the  lost  Argia,  whom  Lysander,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  obtaining,  some  unex- 
pected adrantage  over  the  detested 
Aristodemus,  had  saved,  together  with 
her  guardian  Eumaeus,  intrusting  both 
to  the  faith  of  Talthibius,  the  one  to 
be  educated  as  his  child,  the  oUier  to 
be  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Palamedes 
would  fain  reveal  the  secret  to  comfort 
the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  fiither; 
but  Ljsander  insists  upon  its  conceal- 
ment, and  hurries  awaj  his  friend,  to 
convince  him  elsewhere  of  the  patriotic 
duty  of  silence,  upon  seeing  Craira  and 
Gonippus  approach.  The  last-named 
persons  have  scarcely  succeeded  to  the 
vacated  stage,  and  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  about  Aristodemus,  ere  the 
hero  himself  joins  them,  and  dis- 
patches his  confidant  to  summon  and 
mtroduce  the  Spartan  ambassador.  We 
shall  ffive  the  scene  of  unconscious 
natural  affection  between  the  mu- 
tually unknown  father  and  daughter, 
that  fills  up  the  period  of  his  absence. 
The  spectator's  previous  knowledge  of 
their  actual  relationship  gives  it  a  pe- 
culiarly touching  charm. 

Arist  If  Heav'n,  Cesira,  &vour  mine 
attempts. 

This  day  Bnall  close  the  long  hostilities 

*Twixt  Sparta  and  Messenia — shall  be- 
stow 

Peace  on  thenations.  Andofsmilingpeace, 

The  firstling,  bitter  fruit,  must  be  thy 
loss. 

Infirm  and  sorrowful  shall  I  be  left. 

Whilst  thou,  delighted,  huniest  to  greet 

Thy  native  Spartan  walls. 
Ces.  Erroneously 

My  heart  thou  readest, — better  do  the 
gods 

Bead  and  interpret  it. 
Ari&t.  Oh,  generous  Maid  ! 

Wouldst  thou  remain  with  me  I — Is't 
possible 

Thou  shouldst  desire  it  1  Hast  thou  then 
forgotten 

The  father  who  expects  thee,  and  but 
lives 

On  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  theel 
Ces.  My  father 

Dwells  in  my  heart,  but  thou  art  also 
there ; 

For   thee   that  heart  speakB  strongly, 
urging  atill 

That  thou  to  its  affection  art  entitled — 

Entitled  by  my  gratitude,  thy  sorrows, 

And  by  another  powerful  feeling,  waken- 
ing 


Inexplicable  tnmnlts  in  my  aooL 
ArisL  Our  hearts  have  sympakhiiid. 
— But  to  thy  &Uier, 
To  him  alone,  these  tender  sentimenti 
Are  due. — To  him  return ;  comfort  hit 

age. 
Most  fortunate  old  man !    Thou,  at  tie 

least. 
Art  not  of  those  whom,  in  their  indigna- 
tion. 
The  gods  made  fiithers  t  Thonnpcmthf 

death-bed 
Shalt  have  a  filial  hand  to  dose  tliine 

eyes — 
Shalt  feel  thine  icy  cheeks  new-wann*d 

by  kisses 
Given  by  a  daughters  lipa.    Alas!  had 

fiite 
But  spared  her  to  mine  anguish,  I,  eT*n  I 
Might  well  have  hoped  to  taste  sack 

happiness — 
Might  m  her  arms  have  laid  the  burtiieii 

down  ^ 

Of  all  my  woes. 
Cea,  Whom  speak*st  thou  of? 
ArisL  Argia. 
Forgive  that  I  so  oft  remember  her. 
She  was,  thou  know*st,  the  last  remaior 

ing  treasure 
Whence  mine  age  once  hoped  solace:  All 

things  now 
Becall  her.     Everywhere  does  an  ilia- 

sion. 
Cruelly  flattering,  depict  her.    Tbee, 
When  I  behold,  on  her  I  seem  to  gaie. 
My  heart,  meanwhile,  trembleaand  pal- 

pitates, 
And  of  mine  idle  tend^neto  the  gods 
Make  mockery. 
Cea,  Most  pitiable  &ther ! 
ArxH,  Her  years  would  equal  thine, 
and  nor  in  beauty, 
Kor  virtue,  should  she  thine  inferior 
prove. 
Cea.  Oh,  wherefore  would  the  gods 

deprive  thee  of  her ! 
AriaL  They  sought  the  consummation 

of  my  griefs. 
Cea.  Were  she  yet  living,  wert  thou  so 

content  1 
Ariat.  Cesira,  could  I  once  embrace 
her,  once, 
rd  ask  no  more, 
Cea.  Oh,  would  I  were  Argia ! 
Ariat.  Wert  thou — Oh,  daughter ! 
Cea.  Wherefore  call  me  daughter ! 
ArUL  My  heart  reeiatlessly  inspired 

the  name. 
Cea.  Me,  likewise,  me,  oft-times  my 
heart  impels 
To  call  thee  father. 

AriaL  Do  BO--call  me  fiather  ,* 
There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  very  nam^- 
A  charm  that  ravishes  the  soul ;   and 

none 
Can  taste  it  thoroughly,  save  who,  like 
me. 
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TliebiUarati  dregtof  •gonrlutTednmk— 
HAYein  their  bosom'sdepthsf^^t  natare*s 

touch — 
Hm  lost  their  children — ^hsre  for  er^ 

lost  them! 
Cea,  (cuide,)  He  breaks  my  heart ! 

Ljsander  is  now  ushered  in  by  Qo- 
iiq>pa8y  who,  with  Ceeira,  immediately 
withdraws.    Left  alone  with  the  am- 
baisador  of  his  arrogant  and  triumph- 
ant enemies,  the  unhappy  King  shakes 
off  his  depression,  and  shows  himself 
worthy  of  the  exalted  dignity  he  had 
to  flagitiously  acquired.  This  scene  is 
written  with  considerable  talent ;  but 
the  political  squabbles  of  Lacedasmon 
and  Messenia  are,  at  this  time  of  day, 
too  absolutely  uninteresting  to  justify 
a  detailed  account  of  the  ai^uments 
ef  the  two  interlocutors.    Suffice  it  to 
lay,  that  Aristodemus  displays  a  lofty 
and  resolved  spirit,  unbroken  by  a^ 
Tersify ;  and  while  he  consents  to  pur- 
chase peace— impelled  thereunto  by 
the  impatience  and  sufferings  of  his 
subjects — ^with  the  surrender  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  he  positively  re- 
jects a  condition,  apparently  of  less 
moment  but  which  he  considers  dis- 
honourable :    and    that  the  Spartan 
character  is  well  pourtrayed  in  Lysan- 
der,  sare  and  except  a  small  deficiency 
in  laconic  brevity,  such  as  we  before 
imputed,  more  lately,  to  Palamedes. 
Bat  then  we  must  franJdy  own,  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  dee  out  one 
of  these  incidental  tragedies,  half  the 
dramatis  personss  being  Spartans  bom 
or  bred,  did  all  those  individuals  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  conversational  fashion 
d*  their  country.  Lysander,  who  seems 
to  set  more  store  by  solid  profit,  and 
less  by  the   bubble  reputation,  than 
Aristodemus,  agrees  to  a  compromise ; 
they  strike  hands  upon  the  bargain  ; 
and  the  war  and  the  second  Act  are  at 
an  end. 

In  the  third  Act,  Aristodemus  isdis- 
oovered  sitting  beside  Dirce*8.tomb,  im- 
mersed in  gloomy  meditations.  These 
he  intimates  in  soliloquy,  and  their 
evident  tendency  is  towards  suicide. 
He  is  joined  by  Qonippus,  who  endea- 
.  vours,  by  no  means  successfully,  to 
console  Mm,  and  presently  gives  place 
to  Cesira.  She  comes  to  take  leave  of 
h^  royal  and  paternal  Mend,  prior  to 
quitting  Messenia  for  Sparta.  In  this 
valedictory  interview,  much  of  that 
indistinct  and  unconsdous  natural  af- 
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fection,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  specimen,  is  expressed  on  both  sides, 
and  sometimes  in  terms  so  energetic, 
that,  in  the  representation,  we  should 
almost  apprehend  its  approaching  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  passion  ; — 
certainly,  if  it  is  preserved  from  it,  the 
preservation  must  be  chiefiy  due  to 
the  spectators*  consciousness  of  that 
consanguinity,  of  which  the  parties 
themselves  are  uninformed.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  poor  Cesira,  from  her 
ignorance  of  the  real  source  of  Aristo- 
demus's  distress,  in  her  professions  of 
attachment,  her  praises,  and  her  va- 
rious efforts  atconsolation,  so  irritates 
the  wound  she  would  tain  heal,  that 
the  afflicted  monarch  breaks  from  her 
in  an  a^^ny  of  despair.  The  Spartans 
immediately  afterwards  come  in  search 
of  her ;  Lysander  sternly  rejects  her 
entreaties  to  delay  their  departure,  as 
well  as  the  private  remonstrances  of 
Palamedes  upon  his  inhumanity  ;  and 
Cesira,  yielding  to  the  plea  of  filial 
duty,  sets  forth  with  them  upon  their 
homeward  journey,  leaving  a  kind 
message  for  the  King  with  Gonippus, 
who  had  come  to  see  them  off. 

Aristodemus,  when  they  are  gone, 
returns  upon  the  stage,  again  rejects 
his  confidant's  attempts  at  consolation, 
and  announces  his  now  settled  pur- 
pose of  self-slaughter.    Against  this 
mtention  Gk>nippus  argues  vehement- 
ly, and  we  cannot  but  think  in  some- 
what too  Christian  a  strain.  The  kin^, 
to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  his 
longer  enduring  life,  now  relates  the 
fearful  manner  in  which  he  is  haunt- 
ed by  his  daughter's  ghost ;  but  his 
description  of  the  spectre  reminds  us 
too  disagreeably  of  a  subject  in  a  dis- 
secting-room, to  be  dwelt  upon.     The 
confidantes  incredulity  is  overpowered, 
or  at  least  silenced,  and  he  begins  pro- 
posing journeys,  and  such  other  re- 
ceived methods  for  the  cure  of  sorrow ; 
but  Aristodemus,  without  attending 
to  him,  determines  to  enter  Dirce's 
sepulchre,  and    there    question    the 
dreadful  phantom.    The  utmost  that 
Gonippus  can  obtain  by  his  opposi- 
tion, remonstrances,  and  supplications, 
is  the  surrender  of  the  before-men- 
tioned blood-stained  dagger,  and  the 
king's  visiting  the  abode   of  death 
unarmed.     The  third  Act  closes  with 
the  entrance  of  Aristodemus  into  the 
monument. 
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In  the  first  Bcene  of  the  fourth  Act 
Gesira  again  makes  her  appearance. 
Palamedes  having  contrived,  in  some 
unexplained  way,  to  detain  Lysander 
a  little  longer  in  Messenia,  she  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  delay,  to  re- 
turn in  quest  of  Aristodemus,  and  to 
decorate  with  flowers  the  tomb  of  the 
lamented  although  unknown  Diroe. 
Whilst  she  is  engaged  in  the  latter 
occupation,  the  miserable  father  ex- 
claims &om  within  the  monument. 

Leave,  leave  me,  horrid  spectre  ! 

Cea,  Qracioos  Powei-s  I 
Did  I  not  hear  Aristodemus'  voice  ? 
Ye  gods,  protect  mc  ! 

Abistodbmus  &ur«te/rom^  tombt 
and  ruahea  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

ArisL  Leave  me  !  hence  !  avaunt ! 
Pity  me,  barbarous  asthouart ! — [Faints, 

Ces.  Oh,  where 
Shall  I  seek  shelter !  Me  unhappy  !  nei- 
ther. 
Can  I  endure  his  sight,  nor  shriek,  nor 

fly- 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Let  me  assist  him — 

gods  ! 
The  ashy  hue  of  death  is  on  his  brow, 
Whence  sweat-drops  thickly  burst—his 

hair  uprises — 
His  aspect  terrifies — Aristodemus, 
Aristodemus,  answer,  hear*st  thou  not  1 
Anst,  Fly!  touch  me  not!  Avaunt, 

revengeful  shade ! 
Ces.  Look  up,  and  recognise  me — it 
isl 
Who  call  upon  thee. 

Arist.  How?— Is't  vanished  ?   Say, 
Whither  ist  gonel  From  such  relent- 
less rago 
Who  rescued  me  1 

Ces,  What  8peak*8t  thou  oft  and  why 
So  anxiously  look  round  ? 

ArisL  Didst  thou  not  seel 
Didst  thou  not  hear  ] 

Ces.  What  should  I  hear  or  see  ? 
I  shudder  whilst  I  listen  to  thine  ac- 
cents— 
ArisL  And  thou,  who  mercifully  com'st 
to  aid  me, 
What  art  thou  t — If  a  deity  from  Hea- 
ven, 
Reveal  thyself,  I  pray  thee.    At  thy  feet 
rU  fall  in  adoration. 
Ces,  Mighty  gods  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  ?  Dost  thou  not  re- 
member me  ? 
I  am  Cesira. 
ArisL  Who  1— What  is  Cesira  ? 
Ces.  (aside.)— y^oe'8  me  !  his  senses 
are  entirely  lost. 
(Aloud) — Dost  thou  not  recog^nise  my 
features  ?  Look. 


ArisL  Upon  my  heart  th^  are  engia- 
ved — My  heart 
Now  whispers  to  me,  and  the  mitt  dis- 
perses. 
Thou  soother  of  my  sorrowiy  to  mine 

arms 
Who  has  restored  thee?  Let  me  wfth 

thy  tears 
Mingle  mine  own ; — this  heart  will  bunt 

with  anguish 
If  not  by  tears  relieved. 
Ces.  Into  my  bosom 
Pour  all  thy  tears  and  sufferings— K<se 

other. 
With  pity  and  with  grief  so  deeply  toadi- 
ed, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  fijid. — But  from  thy  lips 

such  words. 
Oh  king,  have  burst,  I  shiver  even  yet 
With  horror  at  their  sound.    What  is  it, 

say. 
The  spectre  that  so  cruelly  pursues  thee! 
ArisL  The  innocent  that  persecutes 

the  guilty. 
Ces.  And  who  the  guilty) 
ArisL  L 

Ces.  Thou  1  Wherefore  thus 
Strive  to  persuade  me  thou  art  criminal! 
ArisL  Because  I  slew  her — 
Ces.  Whom!  Whom  didst  thou  slay  ? 
ArisL  My  daughter. 
Ces.  Heavens !  he  raves.      Alas,  what 
frenzy 
Urged  him  within  her  tomb  to  set  hb 

foot? 
Merciful  gods,  to  be  termed  mereifiil 
If  His  indeed  your  pleasure,  oh  restore 
His  wandering  faculties !  Be  moved  to 

pity! 
Alas,  thou  tremblest ;  what  so  fixedly 
Gazest  thou  on  ? 

ArisL  It  comes  again the  spectre ! 

*Tis  there  I  Dost  thou  not  see  it  ?  Ok, 

protect  me, 
In  pity  shield  me  from  its  sight ! 

Ces.  Oh !  this 
Is  mere  distraction— Nothing  I  peredve 
Save  yjonder  tomb. 

ArisL  Observe,  upon  its  threshold 
Erect  and  menacing  the  phantom  stands. 
Observe,  immovably  on  me  ita  eves 
Are  fixed  ; — it  shudders. — Oh,  be  thou 

appeased. 
Thou  ever-wrathful !    If  my  danghter*s 

shade 
Thou  be,  why  take  so  terrible  a  form  ? 
Who  gave  thee  licence  o*er  thy  &ther 

thus. 
O'er  nature's  self  to  tyrannize  ?  'Tttmnte^ 
And  slow  receding,  now  it  vanishes. 
Oh  me  !  how  crud,  and  how  frightful ! 

Ces.  I, 
I  also  feel  the  ice  of  terror  creen 
Through  every  vein.  Nothing  I  saw,  no, 

nothing, 
In  very  truth.    But,  that  faint  moaning 
heard. 
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thy  cheek. 
Chiefly  the  inward  tomnlt  of  my  soul. 
All,  all  forbid  me  longer  to  dispute 
That  in  yon  dlamal  sepulchre  abides 
A  dreadful  spectre.    But  if  manifest 
To  thee,  say  wherefore  is*t  from  me  con- 
cealed 1 
AritL    Thon*rt  innocent ;  those  pure 

and  gentle  eyes 
Were  ne*er  designed  to  look  upon  such 

secrets 
As  the  indignant  duties  reveal 
But  to  tiie  guilty,  with  remorse  and 

shame. 
To  overwhelm  them.    Thou  no  motherls 

blood 
Hast  shed ;  the  ciy  of  Nature  dooms  not 

thee. 
Cea,    Art  thou  indeed  then  guilty  ? 
ArisL    I  have  said  it. 
But  question  me  no  &rther — Piythee, 

Forsake  me. 

Ct»,  I  forsake  thee  t  Never,  never  ! 
Whatever  thy  misdeeds,  within  my  heart 
Is  written  thy  defence. 

ArisL    My  condemnation 
In  heaven  is  written,  written  with  the 

blood 
Of  innocence. 

(k8.    And  thus  implacaUe 
Are  parted  spirits  1 

ArisL    Wholly  to  themselves 
The  gods  beyond  the  confines  of  the 

grave 
Beserve  the  privilege  of  pardoning. 
But  say,  wert  thou  my  daughter,  and, 

mided 
Qy  guilty  wishes,  I  had  mnrder*d  thee : 
Ktirit  of  clemency,  couldst  thou  forgive 
Thy  barbarous  assassin?    Speak,  Oe- 

sira; 
Wouldst  thou  forgive  1 
(%«.    Oh,  speak  not  thus  1 
AritL    And  fiuther, 
Believest  thou  Heaven  would  sanction 
thy  forgiveness? 
Css.    1st  possible  that  Heaven  should 
idlow 
In  souls  of  children  such  enduring  wrath. 
Against  a  father,  such  relentless  ven- 
geance 1 
AritL  Severe,  inscrutable,  unfathom- 
able. 
Are  Heaven*B  decrees;  through  their 

obscurity 
Ho  mortal  ^e  may  penetrate.    Per- 
chance 
Heaven,  aa  a  warning  to  manldnd,  or- 

daina 
Mine  agonies,  whence  Nature  to  revere. 
Ay,  and  to  dread,  may  eveiy  parent 

learn. 
Believe  it,  Nature  outraged  is  ferocious. 


Ce8.    And  thou  hast  wept.     Alter 
such  sufferings 
*1^  time  to  dry  thy  tears,  and  to  im- 
plore 
From  adverse  gods  of  thy  long  peni- 
tence 
The  fruits.      Take  courage!      Eveiy 

crime  admits 
Of  expiation.    This  resentful  shade 
With  grateful  incense  and  the  choicest 

victims 
Propitiate. 

Arist.    Be  it  so— I  will.   The  victim 
Already  is  selected. 
Cea,    By  thy  side 
I  at  the  holy  office  will  assist. 
AHm,    No,  no  1    Desire  not  of  the 
sacrifice 
To  be  a  witness — I   advise  theo— do 
not. 
Cea.    I  would  myself  with  floweiy 
wreaths  adorn 
The  victim,  and  by  supplications  striTO 
To  change  thy  destiny. 

ArisL    ^will  change,  Cesira ; 
I  hope  it— —confidently.      Soon  HwiU 
change. 
Oea,    Misdoubt  it  not.    All  evils  have 
their  period ; 
Heaven*8  clemency,  though  sometimes 

long  delayed. 
Ne'er  wholly  fiuls;  and  thou,  whose  pe- 
nitence,— 
He  hears  me  not^  but  gases  on  the 

ground 
With  eyes,  whose  veiy  lids  are  motion- 
less. 
He  seems  a  statue. 
Ariat,    {aeide,) — Nought  but  thia — 
'Tis  so. 
One  instant,  then  repose. — {Aloud^. — I 
have  resolved. 
Cea.    Besolved  on  what?    Explain. 
Ariat    Only  on  peace. 
Cea.    That  say'st  thou  in  such  trou- 
bled accents  ? 
Ariat    No ; 
I'm  tranquil ;  seest  thou  not  1    I  am  all 
tranquil. 
Cea.    This   calmness  more  a£&ighta 
me  than  thy  fuiy. 
For  pity's  sake — Agun  he  heeds  me  not. 
What  seeks  he  underneath  his  mantle 

thus? 
There*s  not  a  fibre  in  my  tnme  but 
trembles. 
Ariat    (aaide).   No  matter.   I  shall 

find  another.    Any  may  serve. 
Cea.  Oh,  stay !    I  pray  Uiee,  go  not 
hence! 
Prostrate  before  thee,  I  acljure  thee^atay ! 
Hear  me,  renounce  thy  horriUe  intent  I 
Ariai.    What  strange  intent  shapes 
out  thy  startled  ftincy? 
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OcB.   Bfvn  me  the  agtmy  of  iitter« 
•noe! 
Dimly  I  see  it,  and  with  horror  fireeae. 
A  rigt    Nothing  diBattrons  appr^end 
forme. 
Be  thj  Tain  terrors  by  this  saule  dia* 
peUU 
Ces,    That  smile  1    Thoa  can*st  not 
know  howghastly  *tis. 
It  terrifies  me.  Thoughts  whence  spring 

such  smiles. 
Cannot  be  innocent.    Oh,  change  them, 

change  them ! 
Oh,  fly  me  not,  but  look  npon  me !   See, 
'^s  I  implore  thee — QodB  I  he  listens 

not. 
Frenzied  he  stands— I  am  undone— Oh, 

stay! 
Listen,  I  follow  thee. 

[AjusfODSMUB,  by  threatening  eigne, 
forbide  her  foUomng  him,  and 
nuheeouL 

Alas!  alas! 
Am  I  forbidden  thus  t — That  sign,  that 

glance. 
Have  stum'd  my  senses.        ' 
Enter  QomrvB. 

Oh,  the  gods  be  praised  t 
A  deity,  Gonippus,  sends  thee  hither. 
The  king  is  frantic— Fly,  piirsiiahisstq)s» 
IVeserve  him  fi:om  the  fren^  of  his  sou. 

Gonippus  silently  obeys,  and  after 
this  powerfully-conceiyed  and  striking 
scene,  Oesira  remains  alone,  oyer- 
whelmed  with  grief  and  terror.  In 
this  condition,  shevis  found  by  Eum8&- 
us,  the  guardian  of  her  in£an^,  who, 
upon  being  liberated  from  his  Spartan 
imprisonment,  has  forthwith  hurried 
home.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
say  what  his  arrival  immediately  re- 
vels to  Oesira,  or,  as  she  is  thence- 
forward called,  Argia^  the  mystery  of 
her  birth,  and  extorts  from  the  still 
unwilling  Lysander,  a  confirmation  of 
the  important  discovery.  Anria,  de- 
lighted at  learning  her  near  adranity  to 
him  she  already  so  filially  loves,  flies 
to  seek  her  fiither ;  and  the  Spartans 
take  their  final  departure  frt>m  Messe- 
nia,  which  the  good-natured  Palame- 
des  has  no  longer  any  object  in  retard- 
ing.   Thus  ends  the  fourth  Act. 

The  fifth  is  veiy  short.  It  begins 
with  the  anxieties  and  alarms  of  Ama 
and  #bnippus,  neither  of  whom  Eais 
been  able  to  find  Aristodemus.  Argia 
desires  Gonippus  to  prosecute  uie 
search,  promising  to  wait  the  result 
where  she  is,  the  hall,  containing 
Dirce's  monument,  being  the  king's 
frtvourite  haunt.  She  is  no  sooner 
alone,  however,  than  she  recoUectsher 
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unhappy  fiMiher's  recent  Tisit  te  the  hh 
terior  of  the  tomb,  and  is  seized  with 
tenor,  lest  he  should  have  returned 
to  a  spot  so  well  calculated  to  exaspe- 
rate his  previously  frenzied  feelings. 
After  a  mementos  hesitation,  proceed- 
ing from  dread  of  the  spectre,  which 
she  has  learnt  to  believe  inhabits  the 
sepulchre,  she  res(dves  to  enter  it  in 
quest  of  the  royal  podtent  She  has 
scarcely  disappeared  in  execution  of 
her  enterprise,  when  Aristodemus 
comes  upon  the  stage,  armed  with  a 
dagger,  and  after  .a  very  brief  mono- 
logue, stabs  himself.  Areia^  Gonip- 
pus, and  Eumseus,  rush  in,  and  the 
wretched  man  is  presently  informal, 
that  in  his  beloved  Gesira,  he  beholds 
his  long-lost,  and  vainly-regretted 
daii^ter,  Ajma.  He  exdiums,  in  de- 
spair at  thus  discovering,  too  late,  what 
happiness  had  been  within  his  lea^ 

And  thus  must  I  recover  thee  I  Oh,  now 
Of  heav Vs  revenge  the  direful  consum- 
mation 
I  see,  the  agonies  of  death  now  fed ! 
Oh,  cruel  recognition !     Oh,  my  cbild  I 
Ungovernable  fdry  fills  my  breast, 
Compelling  me  to  curse  the  hoar  that 

gives 
A  ds^hter  to  mine  arms. 

ArguL    Ye  pitving  gods, 
Oh,  give  me  badlL  myfiither,  or  with 

him 
Here  let  me  die  ! 

ArisL    Art  raving,  that  thou  hopest 
Compassion  from  the  gods !    That  gods 

there  are, 
I  well  believe,  abundantiv  to  me 
Is  their  existence  proved  by  my  misfbr^ 

tunes. 
But  they  are  cruel.    Their  barbarity. 
Daughter,  to  this  has  driven  me. 

ArgicL    Ye  powers  f 
Hear  me,  behold  my  scalding  tears,  and 

pardon 
His  frantic  accents  1     Oh,  my  deareit 

father. 
To  suffering  add  not  crime,  the  worst  of 

crimes, 
The  blasphemy  of  desperation. 

ArieL    Tis 
The  only  sohice  left  me.     Shall  I  hope 
In  this  condition  pardon!    Can  I  ask 

iti 
Knowlifldesiieitt 

Araiou    Mighty  gods  I 
My  ather,  strive  against  thia  horrid 

terror; 
Oh,  tranquillize  thy  spirit,  and  thine  eyes 
Baise  trustingly  towards  Heaven ! 

Chnip.    £te  casts  tiiem  down 
And  murmurs  Hwixt  his  lips;  see  from 

his  h/ee 
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AritL   Oh,  whitiier  do  ye  drag  me? 
Where  am  II  What  a  darksome  soUtude  t 
BbmoTe  those  pallid  phaatoms.  Say  for 

whom 
Those  dreadful  sconi^ges  are  de&ign*dt 
Jfyto.    Woe*8  me  ! 
MmiL    Unhappy  king ! 
Cfon,    The  agony  of  death 
Ouses  insanity.    Aristodemns, 
Mj  soTereign,  dost  then  know  me!  Me, 

GonippoBt 
See'fet  thon  thy  daughter  ? 
Arid.    Well,  what  would  my  daugh- 
ter! 
If  I  dsstroyM,  hare  I  not  wept  for  her  ! 
b't  not  enough  of  vengeance  I    Let  her 

come, 
IHspeak  to  hermysell  Look  on  her,  see; 
Hsr  tresses  bristle   on  her  brow  like 

thorns. 
And  in  those  empty  sockets,  ^yes  are 

none  1 
Who  tore  them  out !    Why  do  her  nos- 
trils pour 
BiTen  of  blood!  Ates  I— O'er  all  thereat 
In  pity  cast  a  yeil.    Spread  orer  her 
Mj  royal  mantle's  ample  folds.  To  frag- 
ments 
Bend,  crash  the  diadem  her  blood  dis- 

tains. 
And  with  the  remnants  of  its  dust  be- 
strew 
The  thrones   of  earth.     Prodaim   to 

haughtiest  kings, 
Thai  royia  state  by  guilt  is  dearly  pur- 
chased— 

That  I— expired [Dies. 

OofL    Oh,  what  a  dreadful  end  I 
We  hare  in  general  little  relish  for 
a  long  eritiquey  appended,  epilog^ue  fa- 
shion, to  the  end  of  the  analysis  of  a 
diama.    If  the  analysis  and  extracts 
he  worth  anj^thing,  the  faults  and  me- 
rits of  the  piece  in  question  must  hare 
been    already  made  manifest;    and 
moreorer,  in  these  enlightened  days, 
when,  whatever  reading  and  writmg 
niaydo,eritici8m  indisputoaUy  ^oomes 
by  nature ;"  all  the  laboursof  the  Re- 
viewer, whether  laudatory  or  damnar 
tory,  but  more  especially  explanatory 
of  either  sentence,  might  seem  to  be 
wo^  of  absolute  superero^^on.  But 
notwithstanding  these  motives  for  sup- 
pressing all  fuirther  reflections  upon 
this  extraordinary  tragedy,  and  follow- 
ing our  author's  example  by  abruptly 
concluding  our  article  as  he  does  his 
diaooa,  with  the  death  of  its  hero, 
there  is  one  remark  with  which  we 
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nitts  could,  without  an  attentive  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  play,  enable  them  to 
make  it  for  themselves.    It  is  this— to 
not  a  soul  of  the  dramatis  permmcB^* 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Act  to  the  dose  of  the  fifth,  does  it 
ever  occur  to  suggest  as  a  topic  of  con- 
solation to  the  grieving  monarch,  the 
good  use  he  has  made  of  his  royal  au« 
thority,  however  nefiuriously  acquired  ; 
to  dilate  upon  the  battles  he  has  fought 
for  the  protection  of  his  people ;  upon 
the  happiness  he  has  dimised  around 
him  by  wise  government ;  or  upon  the 
gratenil  affection  borne  him  by  his 
subjects.    Once  indeed,  Oesira,  in  com* 
bating  his  belief  of  being  an  object 
of  divine  wrath,  observes,  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  gods  must  be  fiivourabl^ 
disposed  towaras  so  good  a  fiither,  citi- 
zen, and  king.    This,  of  course,  is  pre- 
vious to  her  knowledge  of  her  royal 
friend's  guilt.    And  once  Gonippus  in- 
vites him,  by  way  of  a  diversion  to  his 
sorrows,  to  walk  forth,  and  see  how 
the  people  rejoice  in  the  peace  conclu- 
ded witn  Sparta.    This  last  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  we  find  Uie  slightest 
intimation  of  what  ought  to  constitute 
the  enjoyment  of  sovereignty,  or  the 
slightest  tendency  towards  what  might 
have  been  oonceived  to  be  the  topics 
best  adapted  for  soothing  the  pangs  of 
the  miserable  criminal  with  hopes  that 
his  unnatural  deed  had  been  in  any 
degree  expiated.    Through  the  whole 
play,  the  pomp  and  exaltation  of  royal- 
ty seem  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  ideas  connected  with  the  kindly 
office,  or,  to  speak  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  workife  are  reviewing,  with  the 
kingly  title ;  and  the  remorse,  tears, 
and  secluded  melancholy  of  the  sor- 
rowing penitent,  including,  we  cannot 
but  apprehend,  the  at  least  occasional 
dereliction  of  duties  which  neither  na- 
ture nor  fortune  had  thrust  upon  hi]DQ, 
are  the  sole  grounds  upon  which  he  is 
encouraged  to  hope  for  pardon.    We 
suspect  that  this  marvellous  apparent 
dendency  of  all  philosophical  concep- 
tions of  public  virtues  love  of  fame^  or  * 
even  of  generous  ambition,  as  at  least 
not  incompatible  with  high  stationu 
must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  moral 
and  political  mal  aria  of  the  fair,  but 
degraded  land,  where  our  poet's  *' voung 
idea*'  first  learned  **  to  shoot,"  than  to 


must  trouble  our  readers ;  because,  any  vulgar  or  Jacobinical  prejudices 
being  perhaps  rather  of  a  neg^ve  than  appertaining  more  idiosyncratically  to 
of  a  positive  character,  no  power  of  ge-    if  C^i^^t^  v  incenxo  Monti. 
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AXEL, 

A  FBEB  TBAirSLATlOU   FBOH  A  POPULAB  SWBI>I8H  POBM. 

BT  BSIAS  TKONEB. 

Pultowa's  fight  was  o'er — the  royal  Swede 

Immured  in  Bender,  like  his  own  war  steed 

Impatient  chafd — his  country  bled  to  death 

like  a  spent  warrior  ;  while  the  fickle  breath 

Of  men  that  swelled  so  late  the  hero's  fame 

In  murmurs  deep  subsiding,  cursed  his  name, 

Unmoved  he  stood,  as  ocean's  rock  defies 

The  dashing  waves  that  round  its  bosom  rise, 

The  storm  might  burst,  Earth's  trembling  base  be  rock'd, 

Th'  unconquer'd  Spirit  still  the  tempest  mock'd. 


Eve  closed  at  Bender,  as  its  curtain  Mis 
Upon  the  exiled — and  the  monarch  caUs 
Toung  Axel  to  his  presence ;  bids  him  choose 
His  fleetest  steed,  and  bear  momentous  news 
To  Sweden,  to  the  Council— day  nor  night 
Must  the  youth  stay  his  swift  adventurous  flight. 
He  was  an  orphan — since  by  Charles's  side 
His  father  fell,  the  Eling  his  place  supplied. 
The  camp's  wild  nursling  own'd  a  form  and  £mm 
Too  rarely  seen  'mid  our  degenerate  race  ; 
Touth  on  his  cheek  bade  freshest  roses  shine^ 
His  form  was  stately  as  his  country's  pine ; 
His  brow  was  cloudless  as  heaven's  summer  air. 
And  his  pure  soul  was  all  reflected  there. 
His  bright  eye,  like  the  eagle's,  fearless  laised 
On  the  great  source  of  light,  confiding,  gaied. 
While  unappall'd  alike,  that  stedfast  eye 
Could  all  tne  powers  of  daxknees  calm  defy. 


Proud  had  been  Axel^  when  the  gradoua  hand 
That  nurtured,  join'd  lum  to  a  chosen  band 
Of  seven  bright  youths,  their  Sovereign's  troitj  guard. 
From  rest)  from  love,  from  luxury  deMir'd. 
Strange  were  the  vows  which  they  had  sworn  to  keep, 
Ne'er  on  th'  inglorious  couch  of  ease  to  sleep^ 
Ne'er  in  the  battle's  stormy  hour  to  yield, 
Till  seven  proud  foes  lay  vanquish'd  on  the  field ; 
And,  ah  !  now  harder  &r  than  all  beside. 
Never  to  wed,  till  Charles  should  choose  a  bride ; 
Vainly  must  eyes  their  azure  heaven  unfold, 
Vainly  may  cluster  o'er  them  lo<^  of  gold, 
Vainly  must  roses  on  the  lip  repose, 
Vainly  the  swan-like  bosom  heave  its  snows ; 
Thou  sword-betroth'd  One  !  close  thine  eyes  or  flee. 
There  is  no  bride,  save  Victory — for  Thee  ! 


How  did  the  heart  of  Axel  swell  with  joy, 
As  from  his  master's  presoice  tum'd  the  boy ! 
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ThdpE«eiouBl«tUr  in  hU  belt  he  ww^d, 
And  day  and  niglit  the  stripling  gaily  rode, 
TOl,  on  the  oon&es  of  the  wild  Ukndne, 
A  band  of  warriors  seized  his  flowing  rein. 
One  bade  him  yield  (or  die)  the  precious  seroU — 
Quick  flash'd  the  hero's  sword,  and  gave  his  sole, 
His  Scandinarian  answer-^  the  sluxre 
Of  Lethe  sent,  that  caitiff  spoke  no  more ! 

The  youth  his  back  against  a  trusjky  oak 
Supporting,  still  with  quick  suocessiye  stroke 
His  foes  dimiiush'd-H>n  his  oath  he  thought. 
And  not  with  ttwn  alone,  but  twt^  fought ; 
Numbers  preyail'd,  and  desperate  srewthe  strife, 
No  more  for  Tictory,  nor  even  for  life ; 
Now  eyeiy  blow  the  fiunting  warrior  gave 
Was  but  to  gain  companions  to  the  grave. 

From  many  a  purple  wound,  life  ebbing  fiut. 
Whispered  tms  mtal  hour  must  be  his  last ; 
The  blood,  retreating,  slumbered  round  the  heart. 
From  the  chill  hand  the  £uthful  sword  must  part ; 
Night  spread  her  pall  before  his  closing  eyes. 
He  sunk,  as  one  who  never  more  might  rise  \ 
Madden'd  by  sight  of  comrades  stretch'd  below, 
&uel  had  been  the  mercies  of  the  foe,  * 

But,  by  loud  sounds  of  sylvan  warfare  scared, 
They  fled— and  in  their  haste,  the  stripling  spared. 

Hurrah  !  like  whirlwind  o'er  the  boundless  plain. 
Come  rushing  to  the  spot  a  hunter  train. 
Outstripping  fiilcon's  night,  and  staghound's  speed. 
Bode  foremost,  on  a  tiger-spotted  steed, 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,  in  greenwood  guise, 
Bose  on  her  cheek,  and  daylight  in  her  eyes, 
A  lovely  female  form,  too  soft,  too  young 
For  Bian's — as  her  half-wOd  courser  sprung 
In  terror  from  the  &ncied  corse,— one  bound 
Brought  the  light  fearless  rider  to  the  ground. 

Not  I>ian's  sel^  as  o'er  the  slumb'rer  charm'd. 
On  Latmos*  peak  tbe  goddess  hung  alarm'd 
By  her  pale  crescent,  saw  with  streaming  eye, 
A  form  more  lovely,  or  more  deathlike  lie ! 
He  lay,  as  stately  oak  in  northern  wood. 
Prostrate  'mid  saplings — ^matchless  even  in  blood  ! 

Her  trembling  hand  was  to  his  heart  applied, 
She  bound  the  gushing  wounds  his  vest  tl^t  dyed. 
Then  bade  her  vassals  to  her  home  conv^ 
The  form  half  lifeless  in  their  arms  that  lay. 
Long  did  she  watch  through  nature's  dubious  strife. 
Hang  o'er  the  couch  where  hover'd  death  and  life, 
As  if  in  that  bright  Grecian  land  of  song. 
(That  land,  whose  sun.  alas  !  has  set  so  long,) 
A  wild  rose  rear'd  its  fond  and  fragile  tress 
O'er  the  fidl'n  statue  of  a  Hercules ! — 

Vol  XEL  2  a 
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He  wakes  !  but  ah !  that  eye  thai  beam*d  lo  miliy 
Roams  round  the  duunber  in  delmum  wild* 
*'WhereainI?--dain8el!  hie  theelhenoe,  and  flee ! 
No  eye  of  woman  must  even  look  on  me. 
I  am  King  OharWs— and  no  tear  of  thine 
Must  pour  its  balsam  into  wound  of  mine. 
From  the  cold  giaye,  where  sleeps  my  &ther  now 
He  firowns  upon  me,  and  records  my  tow  1 
Hence,  bright  temptation  \  Sorceress,  away ! 
My  sword,  my  belt,  my  letter,  where  are  th<9y  ? 
Gire  me  my  nttber's  sword,  whose  deadly  bite 
Was  ever  &tal  to  the  Muscovite  ;— 
How  gladly  did  its  shining  sickle  mow, 
To-day,  the  bloodj  harvest  of  the  foe  ! — 
Oh  !  had  my  King  been  witness  to  the  deed  ! 
But  how  is  this  %  methinks  myself  I  bleed. 
Let  me  to  Stockholm — ffive  the  precious  scroll, 
On  which  lies  pledged  the  honour  of  my  soul ; 
Moments  are  precious  ;  up  !  and  let  me  ride  !**^ 
Thus,  in  wild  fever's  paroxysm,  cried 
War's  dauntless  nursling, — then  in  speechless  pain 
Upon  his  friendly  pillow  sunk  again. 
At  length,  glad  umpire  in  the  lingering  strife, 
Youth  gave  the  palm  of  victory — to  Life  I 
'Mid  the  fond  leisure  slow  recovery  lent. 
How  jnany  a  speechless  glance  the  rescued  bent 
On  that  bright  creature  of  an  Eastern  sky. 
But  for  whose  cares  he  had  been  doom'd  to  die ! 

This  was  no  £edr  but  melancholy  maid, 
(Such  as  micht  haunt  a  northern  greenwood  shade  ; 
Such  as  might  grace  a  northern  poet's  lay  ; 
Her  locks  bright  beaming  with  the  gold  of  dav  ; 
Her  cheek  just  tinged  with  evening  primrose  hue, 
And  eyes  where  sat  Forget-me-not's  deep  blue  ;) 
Eastern  she  was  in  feature,  form,  and  air. 
Dark  lay  the  masses  of  her  raven  hair. 
At  times  reposing  on  her  cheek's  rich  red, 
Like  midnight  slumbering  on  a  rosy  bed  ! 
Bright  glow'd  her  forehoM  with  that  freshest  ray 
Aurora  wears  when  leading  on  the  day  ; 
Her  step  was  that  of  &bled  Oread, 
So  unconfined,  so  dancing,  and  so  gUd  ; 
High  beat  the  youthful  k>som's  silver  wave 
With  joys  that  youth  and  health  spontaneous  gave ; 
Her  soul,  a  summer  heav'n,  like  it  was  bright 
With  flowers,  with  perfume,  melody,  and  light ! 
In  her  dark  eye  celestial  fire  oft  strove 
With  earth-bom  sweetness,  stol'n  fit)m  Venus'  dove. 

0  Axel !  since  on  wounds  received  in  war 
Time  laid  his  hand,  and  left  thee  scarce  a  scar, 
Since  all  forgotten  was  the  external  smarts 
Fond  dreamer,  say,  how  &res  it  with  thy  heart  ? 
Less  fatal  were  to  thee  the  Turkish  brand, 
Or  Russian  carbine,  than  that  milkwhite  hand 
That  bound  thine  wounds — 'twere  safer  for  thine 
Pultowa's  thunders  once  again  to  hear, 
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Than  those  fireah  rosy  lips,  which  only  part, 

To  whisper  hopes  delusive  to  thine  heart 

When  in  the  grove  thou*dst  flj  the  noontideiheat, 

Stay  on  thj  £uthful  sword  thy  trembling  feet, 

And  that  round  snowy  arm  for  ever  shun, 

Where  Love  himself  might  rest — and  be  undone. 

Oh,  Love !  thou  wonder  both  of  earth  and  sky  ! 

Whisper  of  more  than  earth's  felidtv  1 

Befreshing  zephyr  of  celestial  breatL 

Sweeping  along  this  thirsty  vale  of  death  1 

Thou  heart  in  nature's  breast !  thou  healing  rill, 

Whence  peace  and  hope  for  gods  and  men  distU  ! 

Even  in  the  boundless  ocean  s  blue  abyss. 

Drop  clings  to  drop,  with  instinct's  wondrous  kiss ; 

From  pole  to  pole,  the  planets  in  the  sky 

Weave  bridal  dance  around  the  world's  bright  eye. — 

Thou  shinest  upon  man  like  twilight  ray, 

Or  pale  reflection  of  some  brighter  day 

Of  blessed  in&ncy  ;  whose  pastimes  free^ 

Beneath  heaven's  silver-fretted  canopy, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  a  bright-wing'd  cherub  train, 

And,  lisping,  join'd  in  heaven's  seraphic  strain  ! 

Alas !  how  oft,  since  first  he  fell  to  wth, 

Is  Love  unmindful  of  his  heavenly  birth  ! 

Tet  there  are  moments  when  his  upward  eye 

Explores,  with  wistful  glance,  his  native  sky  ; 

When,  'mid  life's  tumult,  on  his  ravish'd  ears 

Steals  once  again  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

Like  that  resistless  melody  which  fills 

The  Switzer's  soul  with  memory  of  his  hills. 

It  was  the  evening.    In  the  glowing  west 
The  waves  lay  dreaming  on  their  bed  of  rest ; 
The  stars,  like  Egypt's  priests  in  solenm  rite. 
Led  on  the  silent  mvsteries  of  night ; 
Earth  lay  beneath  their  silver  flood  so  hit. 
She  seem'd  a  happy  bride, — her  raven  hair 
WiUi  nuptial  wreaths  entwining,  and  a  smile 
And  blusn  contending  on  her  cheek  the  while. 
Exhausted  with  the  playful  toils  of  day. 
In  ^ts  the  Naiads  meditating  lay ; 
While  the  last  glowing  tints  of  evening  drest 
In  brighter  hues  the  roses  on  their  breast. 
Each  uttle  Lov^  that,  in  the  solar  blaze. 
Lav  sadly  bound,  now  on  the  lunar  rajs. 
With  bow  and  auiver,  arm'd,  was  riding  free 
O'er  a  wide  world,  where  all  was  glad  as  he  ; 
Through  many  an  arch  of  woodland  triumph  cast. 
Where  Spring's  blest  footsteps  had  but  newly  past. 
Now  Nature  seem'd  to  hold  ner  pastoral  hour, 
Delighted,  in  her  own  sequester'd  bower ; 
So  fSd  of  life,  and  yet  so  stilly  sweet. 
Her  veiy  heart  was  almost  hcArd  to  oeat ! 

The  pair  enchanted  walk'd  ;  and,  as  they  ranged, 
In  bridal  pledge  their  youth's  fond  tale  exchanged. 
He  told,  how  childhood's  happy  moments  flew, 
When,  in  his  mother's  fostering  care,  he  grew 
In  the  £ur  north ;  where,  from  the  forest  hew'd, 
Stood,  'mid  its  kindred  pines,  her  dwelling  rude. 


He  told  of  that  dear  country,  and  the  grave 

It  one  by  one^  to  all  his  plajinates  gave  1-— 

He  told  now,  in  the  stormy  winter  eyes, 

His  soul  devoured  the  Saga^s  mystic  leayes ; 

How  he  would  long  to  hear  the  dash  of  anna— 

To  taste  the  fiery  bliss  of  war's  alarms — > 

To  mount  the  giant  steed  that  Sigurd  bore 

Through  flames  unscathed,  to  Fame's  immortal  shore ; 

Till  flying,  to  reUeve  his  throbbing  breast, 

To  the  wild  woods,  he  climb'd  the  eagle's  nest, 

And  roek'd  him  in  the  northern  wind,  to  seek 

Ease  for  his  heart,  and  coolness  for  his  cheek  !*— 

From  thence,  how  often  did  he  long  to  sail 

On  eyery  doud  that  fled  before  the  gale. 

To  that  bright  land  where  Victory  seem'd  to  waye 

And  Fame  woye  deathless  garlands  for  the  braye ; 

Where  royal  Charles  (scarce  numb'ring  seyen  years  more) 

Pluck'd  with  hissword  the  crowns  that monarchs  wove ; 

And  gaye,  with  bounty  open  as  the  day. 

The  glitt^ing  baubles,  yalueless,  away ! — ^ 

^  My  mother  yielded ! — To  die  camp  I  flew. 

Amid  its  kindred  atmosphere  I  grew ; 

And,  like  its  steady  watchfire,  faithful  bum'd, 

Though  fame  deserted,  and  though  fortune  tum*d. 

Tet  still,  when  wandering  in  the  soft  ffreen  wood, 

I  saw  the  winged  motiier  rear  her  brood : 

When  glad  and  rosy  children  roimd  me  play'd 

On  the  brook's  margin,  in  the  flowery  shade^ 

Then,  images  of  peace  delicious  stole 

O'er  the  rude  warrior  sur&ce  of  my  soul, 

Like  golden  ears  of  grain,  that  loye  to  yield 

Their  peaceful  mantie  eyen  to  battlefield — 

Then,  at  her  cottage  door,  in  eyening  light, 

Methought  I  saw  a  maiden  form,  as  nri^t 

As  those  which  oft  in  blessed  dreams  had  come, 

And  whisperd  wondrous  tales  of  loye  and  home  ; 

B^  day,  by  ni^ht  alike,  I  see  her  now — 

Lmda !  the  bright  reality  art  Thou  /" 

'*  How  blest  is  man !"  said  Linda  with  a  sigh, 
''  Free  as  the  wind  that  traverses  the  sky. 
The  joy  of  danger.  Glory's  fiery  bliss, 
Earth's  smile,  and  Heaven's  aspirings,  all  are  i7t#. 
But  woman  !   Man's  pale  satellite  is  ^e. 
To  light  his  path,  and  then  forgotten  be  ; 
The  victim  on  Love's  altar  still  to  lie, 
While  man,  the  brilliant  flame,  ascends  the  sky. 

'^  My  &ther,  whose  delight  was  still  in  war. 
Fell  in  the  di^ant  battles  of  the  Czar ; 
My  mother's  angel  form,  and  fond  caress, 
Fled  like  a  dream  of  infant  blessedness ; 
Alone,  the  desert's  daughter  sadly  grew 
Li  this  lone  castle,  'mid  a  servile  crew 
Of  abject  slaves,  whom  conscious  meanness  bade 
Worship  the  idol  which  themselves  had  made. 
Ill  brooks  the  noble  sjurit,  and  the  free, 
To  dwell,  where  all  around  is  slavery ! 

''  Say  hast  thou  seen  upon  the  boundless  pl*in 
Our  lovely  wDd  steeds,  guiltless  of  the  reini 


Light  M  the  &im  the  desert  turf  th^  ipuro, 
Brave  m  the  hero,  for  the  fight  they  bum ; 
With  ears  ereot^  they  snuff  tne  dox^^  nighi 
A  aoment  staad,  then  to  the  battle  fly, 
Their  own  wild-battle,  wher^  bv  barbuous  steel 
Ungoaded,  in  untutor'd  ranks  they  wheel ! 
Blest  children  of  the  desert !  Oh,  how  fctir. 
How  unoonfined,  how  happy  are  ye  there  ! 

^  Oft  have  I  woo*d  the  beauteous  forms  to  stay, 
Where  my  tamed  Tartar  bore  me  on  their  way. 
On  the  rein'd  slave  they  gased  with  proud  disdain, 
Then  bounded  to  their  native  wilds  again  t 

^No  more  the  castle's  stillness  might  be  borne ; 
Madly  I  woo'd  the  chase  ;  with  hound  and  horn 
Drove  the  keen  wolf,  and  savage  boar,  to  bay. 
And  rescued  firom  the  bear  his  trembling  prey. 
Nature  alone,  alas  1  we  conquer  not^- 
Upon  the  throne,  as  in  the  lowly  cot, 
Huntress,  or  shepherd  maid  upon  the  hill, 
Sovereign  or  slave,  is  woman,  woman  still, 
A  feeble  vine,  whose  tendrils  sadly  fi&de 
If  the  supporting  elm  deny  its  shade. 
One  who  ner  being's  half  must  fondly  win, 
Whose  eveiy  joy  is  bom — a  lovely  twin  ! 
Now  somewhat  in  my  side  b^^  to  beat, 
Which  had  been  painful,  were  it  not  so  sweet ; 
Methought  some  angel  wafted  me  on  high 
To  stany  palaces  beyond  the  sl^. 
Then  would  I,  wearied,  fold  again  my  wiugs 
Amid  those  lovelv  but  n^lected  thinffs 
Of  earth,  'mid  which  my  nappy  childhood  grew. 
Ye  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every  hue! 
Thou  hill  of  sunshine^  and  thou  shady  grove ! 
Thou  ciystal  brook,  still  murmuring  songs  of  love,  ' 
To  me  ye  seem'd  inanimate  no  more^— > 
1  loved  ye,  as  I  ne'er  had  loved  before— 
Myself  alone  unprized— « loftier  flame 
My  nnrit  pantea  after— and  it  came,"^ 
She  ndter^ — o'er  her  cheek  averted,  spread 
Love's  matchless  tint,  '^  celestial  rosy  red," 
And  that  soft  smile,  which  in  a  lover's  eyes 
The  half-told  tale  a  thousand-fold  supplies. 

The  nightingale  was  singing  dear  and  loud. 
The  moon  stood  listening  from  his  silver  douo. 
When,  warm  as  life,  andtrae  as  deatlij  a  kiss 
Dissolved  their  souls  in  haraiony  of  bbss. 
The  TOJTigliTig  breath  ascended  to  the  skies 
Like  blended  flames  from  one  pure  sacrifice. 
For  them  the  world  stood  still,  and  Time  had  laid 
His  hour-glass,  all  forgetful,  in  the  shade. 
Yes !  mortal  hours  their  courses  must  fulfil ; 
Rapture  or  agony  are  measured  still ; 
But  Death's  cold  kiss,  and  the  warn  kiss  of  Love, 
Are  children  of  £temity  above ! 

The  blest  ones !— Earth  upon  her  funeial  pile 
Had  biased— and  they  unoeBsdoui  aieod  the  while ; 
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Its  mighty  bohravkt  b6«a  in  €ni|;i&eiitft  huilM, 

And  they  not  irak'd  amid  a  fallmff  world. 

Thus  fondly  kok'd  top;ether,  monvh  to  mouth. 

Had  stood  these  Genii  of  the  North  and  Soutn ;         "• 

And  past  unheeding,  eren  that  biid^  of  sighs, 

That  seyers  humanl^liss  from  Paradise ! 

First  came  young  Axel  from  his  heaven-ward  flighty 
**  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  swear ! — by  Sweden's  might  f — 
By  the  North's  honour? — ^by  those  stars  that  uEine 
Like  bridal  guests ! — \q  earth  and  heaTen  t  thou'rt  mine ! 
Oh  that  my  soul  were  nree  this  blessed  hour 
With  thee  to  live  or  die  in  peaceful  b^r ! 
But  ah !  the  pallid  spectre  of  a  tow  '* 
With  glanoe  reproachful  stands  betweoi  us  now. 
I  feel,  alas  !  its  icy  finger  rest 
On  the  warm  sur&ce  of  my  fidthfiil  breast. 
Fear  not! — this  hand,  whidi  dares  not  break,  shall  loose 
The  bond  abhorr'd ;  and  when  May's  rosy  dews 
Earth's  icy  fetters  haye  iJike  untied, 
Axd,  rdeased,  shall  fly  to  daim  his  bride. — 
Farewell,  my  soul's  ixt  dearer  part  I    Till  then, 
Linda,  farewell  !•— It  ne'er  shall  be  again." 

By  duly  uiged,  now  Axel  spurr'd  his  way 
Through  the  Czar's  hostile  armies ;  oft  by  day 
Lurkii^  in  woods ;  but,  like  the  arrow's  flight, 
Urging  his  fiery  courser  through  the  night — 
8tm  guided  by  the  Pole's  unsetting  star. 
And  the  bright  wheels  of  Charles's  northern  Oar, 
Till,  safe  amylng  on  the  Swedish  strand, 
The  monarch's  packet  reach'd  its  destined  hand. 

How  fiures  young  Idnda  %    Oft,  in  her  lone  halls, 
Vainly  on  Axel's  name  the  sad  one  calls ! 
The  rustling  woods  haye  learned  with  it  to  sigh, 
And  taught  the  moimtain  echoes  to  reply. 
How  oft  did  Fancy,  self-tormentor  now^ 
Brood  o'er  the  mystery  of  Axel's  yow, 
Till,  to  the  widow'd  heart,  the  maddening  thought 
Of  some  fond  earlier  loye  it  wildly  brou^t. 

^Dread,  northern  maid !  the  South's  fierce  riyalry : 
Earth  may  not  hold  us  ;  thou  or  I  must  die  1 — 
Behind  thy  snow-clad  Mils,  and  frozen  waye> 
I  come  to  seek  thee ;  and  Uiey  shall  not  saye. — 
PeaccL  idle  rayings !  hence,  chimeras  wild ! 
Left  Axel  not  his  natiye  land  a  child  ? 
Since  then  a  dweller  in  that  camp's  rude  scene. 
Where  timid  loye  has  still  a  stranger  been  1 — 
Sat  fiEJsehood  e'er  on  brow  so  proudly  high  ? 
Lurk'd  treachery  oyer  in  that  dear  blue  eye. 
Through  whose  pure  depths  his  soul  reflected  lay. 
As  the  fresh  silver  foimt  transmits  the  day  % — 
What  then  thy  yow  ?    Oh,  does  it  bid  thee  break 
This  faithful  heart  % — Alas !  in  vain  I  wake 
These  native  echoes ;  far  between  us  roll 
Hoarse  dashing  billows,  restless  as  my  soul 
And  the  lone  murmur  of  the  widow'd  dove 
Diet  in  the  hollow  whiiperings  of  the  grove. — 
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HehMnmenoi! — Oh,  let  me  to  lika  ^y. 
And  on  his  fidthfiil  bosom  seek  reply  l — 
If  woman's  firagile  foxm  must  danger  shon, 
Let  me  but  bear  a  sword — and  I  am  none. 
Oft  haTO  I  play'd  with  death  in  perils  past ; 
Oft,  oareless,  staked  my  life  upon  a  cast ; 
Oft  hare  I  to  my  gallant  courser  grown. 
And  still  unerring  has  mine  arrow  flown. — 
Sure  'tb  a  Qod  inspires  the  blest  design  !^ — 
Oh,  Axel,  Axel,  thou  again  art  mine  I — 
Farewell,  £urewell,  my  mther's  hallow'dhome^ 
^Tia  but  to  brii^thee  peace  and  bliss  I  roam. 
Welcome,  wild  War!  tny  eagle  wings  expand, 
And  bear  a  warrior*maia  to  Axel's  land  I 
But,  genUer  Night  I  thy  veil  in  pity  lend. 
To  bear  her  safely  to  her  bosom's  friend." 
Twas  said,  'twas  done !  in  woman's  soul  of  flame, 
To  will  and  execute,  are  still  the  same  I 

Who  but  a  loving  maiden  e'er  had  dream'd 
Of  reaching  Sweden  1— who  but  she  had  deem'd 
The  journey  light  that  bade  her  wondering  see 
The  frosen  coiwnes  of  Czar  Peter's  Sea  1 
Where  the  North's  future  Empress  on  her  bay 
Already  like  a  new-bom  Hydra  lay^ 
Wreathed  in  the  sunny  sand,  one  might  descry 
The  latent  mischief  in  her  treacherous  eye  ; 
The  fiuigs  already  are  with  yenom  hung  i 
Already  fiercely  darts  the  cloren  tongue, 
Wanting  but  power,  as  now,  to  rend  the  spoil, 
And  strew  wiUi  vassal  crowns  the  vanquish'd  soiL 

The  sea  with  barks  was  studded— death  they  bore. 
Vengeance  and  flame,  to  Scandinavia's  shore- 
Sad  mission  for  a  heart  to  Sweden  given  I 
Tet  did  the  maid,  by  love  and  madness  driven, 
Strive,  vainly  strive,  amid  the  hehn's  dark  plume, 
To  veil  her  midnight  tresses'  kindred  glo<»n ; 
The  all-unwonted  cuirass  rudely  prest 
Th'  indignant  heavings  of  her  snowr  breast ; 
O'er  a  soft  shoulder  Ghredan  art  jxngLt  fnsD% 
Strangely  reposed  the  carbine's  mouth  of  flame ; 
While  fiiom  that  oeetus  Greciaa  lays  reoord, 

fiy  love  himself  suspended,)  hung  the  sword  ! 
place  she  sought  amid  the  hostUe  crew — 
Her  form  dis^^uised,  this  scornful  comment  drew : 
'^  Fond  striplmg!  to  the  Swedish  maids  thy  charms 
More  &tal  seem,  than  to  the  foe  thine  arms !" 
Reluctant  granted,  yet  at  length  prevailed 
Her  fond  entreaty — and  the  vesseu  sailed ! — 
Bright  glow'd  the  Scandinavian  summer  eve. 
When  £>taskSr  must  once  a^^  receive 
Love's  victim.    Long  tradition  mark'd  the  place 
Where  brave  Hialmar  lock'd  in  last  embrace 
Fair  Ligeborg— at  Fame's  resistless  call 
The  youth  descended  to  dark  Odin's  hall ; 
And  still  fond  Fancy  on  the  rock  descried 
The  hovering  phantom  of  the  widow'd  bride. 
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Now  spread  idoii^  the  shores  the  Wild  alann  ; 
Vain  the  load  Tocsm,  and  ^  oall  to  arm — 
ISie  land's  defenders  liyed  not^  <x  were  &r ; 
And  feebl J  rose^  in  mockery  of  war, 
Old  men  and  children,  who  the  banners  flntig 
That  long  in  mould*riiig  state  had  idlj  hung^ 
0*er  rus^  weapons,  kept  the  halls  to  grace 
With  stem  memorials  of  a  mightier  race. 
Tet  tou£^t  the  J,  as  men  ight  when  more  than  life 
Hangs  on  the  issue.    Desperate  grew  the  strife, 
When,  like  war's  fieiy  angel,  Axm  sprung 
Into  their  ranks,  and  cried,  with  lojal  tongue, 
^God  and  King  Charles  I** — ^A  thousand  voices  gave 
Back  the  proud  shout ;  and  like  one  mighty  ware 
At  once  adrancing,  with  impetuous  shodc 
They  swept  the  hostile  l^ons  frcnn  the  rodL 

The  land  was  rescued,  and  the  Russians  fled ; 
And  Sweden's  sole  inyaders — ^were  the  dead  ! 
As,  like  a  sated  raven,  brooded  Night 
O'er  Uiis  still  host,  and  the  moon's  glimmering  light 
On  corses  rested — ^wander'd  Axel  forth 
Amid  the  rival  ofiprinff  of  the  North. 
In  pairs  they  lay  united,  foe  with  foe  I 
Yes !  he  who  would  not  seek  in  vain  below 
Union,  beyond  the  severing  power  of  &te, 
Must  seek  it  in  the  iron  grasp  of  hate  ; 
Love's  fondest,  holiest  clasp,  may  be  entwined 
By  death  relentless,  or  a  world  imkind ; 
But  the  fierce  gripe  of  fbeman  can  defy 
The  mortal  pangs  of  life's  last  agony  ! 
'Twas  silence  alT— when  hark !  a  sound  that  broke 
Death's  solemn  stillness — surely  some  one  sp(^e— 
Some  one  ?  ay,  none  but  one  ;  that  voice  had  power 
To  summon  back  yon  blessed  Cossack  bower— 
It  breathed  his  name  ;  it  softly  bade  him  faring 
Love's  cordial  to  a  spirit  on  the  wing.— 
«  Can  you  be  Linda  i — In  the  youth  redined 
On  yonder  rock,  can  I  my  true  love  find  t" — 
The  moon,  firom  clouds  emerj;ing,  bade  him  see 
Too  well,  too  sadly,  surd^—- it  was  Skt  I 

Once  more  upon  his  fiidthAil  bosom  laid. 
Her  fond  confession  sigh'd  the  dyine  maid. 
She  told,  that  i^ous  ^ars,  and  wild  despair, 
With  one  brief  glance  had  vanish'd  all  in  air, 
And  that  she  should  but  bear  to  realms  above 
Faith  unalloy'd,  and  unabated  love ! 
Faintly  she  whisper'd,  "  Axel,  fiire  thee  well,) 
Ask  not  what  brought  me  hiti^er — ^Love  can  tell. 
Already  Death  sits  icy  at  my  heart. 
And  the  long  night's  grey  twilight  bids  us  part. 
Oh !  when  thus  shivering  on  life's  fearful  brink. 
How  do  its  puny  cares  imheeded  sink  I 
I  came  to  Sweden  to  extort  the  vow. 
Which,  had  I  life  to  hear,  I  would  not  now  ; 
No  !  let  me  read  it,  'mid  the  records  high, 
Of  love  and  constancy  beyond  the  sky,— 
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There,  freed  from  aU  tha  oloudt  and  misto  of  earlh, 
Bright  ^mid  the  stars  shall  shiue  thy  stainless  worth. 
Pardon,  for  Ioto^s  own  sake,  each  hitter  tear 
Which  thou  must  shed  o'er  my  untimely  bier  ; 
Pardon  the  lonely  orphan  doom'd  to  see 
Her  fiskther,  mother,  rarethren,  all  in  Thu  ! 
Thou  wert  my  all  1  0,  Axel,  lA  mo  hear 
On  the  graye  s  brink,  that  Linda  still  is  dear ; 
Thou  swearest  \ — ^what  could  longer  life  avail  7 
Life  in  mine  ear  has  ponred  her  loveliest  tale. 
My  Axel,  dost  thou  see  yon  envious  doud, 
V^ing  the  moon  with  transitoiy  shroud  ? 
Ere  it  has  vanished,  I  shall  be  no  more ; 
But  my  freed  soul,  on  yon  celestial  shore^ 
For  thee  a  supplismt  at  Heaven's  throne  shall  be, 
Andy  with  Heaven's  thousand  eyes,  stiM  gaze  on  thee. 

"  My  Axel  1  grant  thy  bride  a  Swedish  grave, 
And  o'er  it  let  a  rose  of  Lidia  wave, 
That  wi^n  the  sun's  bright  offspring  in  the  snow 
Lies  buried,  thou  may'st  think  on  h^  below. 
Whose  days  of  Uoom  were  shori — See,  AxeL  see ! 
The  doud  is  past — the  moon  and  I  are  free.' 
Her  spirit  softly  fled — and  Axd  gave 
In  Sotaskar's  love-hallow'd  spot — a  grave  t 
Then  frt>m  the  floods  beneath  the  earth,  arose 
Death's  younger  brother.  Madness  ;  he  who  goes. 
In  fearful  pilgrimage,  the  world  around. 
His  scatter  d  hair  with  Lethe's  poppies  crown'd : 
Now  upward  gamng  wildly  on  the  sky. 
Now  fathoming  the  deep  with  rayless  eye. 
Whose  tears,  o  erflowing,  mock  the  ghastly  smile 
That  plays  around  the  pallid  lip  the  while. 

This  fiend  on  Axd  seized— and  night  and  day 
He  hover'd  round  the  spot  where  Linda  lay ; 
Sat  on  the  rocks,  and  to  the  waves  that  roU'd 
In  stem  derision,  thus  his  sorrows  told  : — 

"  Be  hush'd,  be  hush'd,  blue  wave !  no  more 

Beat  wildly  thus  against  the  shore ! 

Thou  scarest  with  thy  boding  sound 

The  dreams  that  haunt  this  hallow'd  ground. 

I  love  thee  not ; — thv  glistening  foam 

Oomes  blood-polluted  to  my  home. 

A  youth  lay  here,  and  sadly  bled, 

Fresh  roses  on  his  grave  I  shed, 

Because— I  will  not  tell  thee  why 

She  he  resembled,  could  not  die  ! 

They  tell  me  my  love  lies  low, 

That  flow'rs  from  her  pure  bosom  grow — 

*Tis  fJBklse— my  grief  they  only  mock, 

This  night  she  sat  upon  the  rock — 

Pale  was  she,  as  men  paint  the  dead, 

But  'twas  the  light  the  moonbeam  shed ; 

Her  lip,  her  chc^  was  cold — I  knew 

^was  but  because  the  north  wind  blew. 

I  bade  my  soul's  bdoved  remain  ; 

She  laid  her  finger  on  my  brain — 

That  brain,  its  leaden  veil  withdrawn, 

Qiew  light  and  clear,  as  summer  dawn, 
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And  from  the  fiur,  fiur  BMt,  the  lays 
Brought  memory  bright  of  former  daTs. 
Poor  Axel  then  was  blest — ^there  stood 
A  castle  in  the  lone  green  wood. 
Murder*d  I  lay — a  thing  of  bliss 
ReriTed  m j  spirit  with  a  kiss. 
To  me  that  warm  fond  heart  she  gaTe, 
Whioh  now  lies  withering  in  the  grare, 
Tis  past !    Te  stars  in  heaVn  th^  hear, 
Be  qnenoh'dj  and  Tanish  from  jour  sphere. 
I  knew  one  oeauteous  morning  star, 
Like  you  it  shone, — ay,  brighter  fiur ! 
lake  you  it  p<>ur'd  its  sihrer  flood. 
Then  sunk— into  a  sea  of  blood  r 

Thus  pour'd  he  forth  his  plaint ;  day  dawning  found. 
Night  closing  left  him  on  the  hallow  d  groun£ 
At  length  a  stiffen'd  corse  beside  the  ware 
He  sat — still  turning  towards  his  Linda's  grave. 
His  hands  in  prayer  were  dasp'd— on  his  pale  diedc 
A  tear  half-froaen,  still  of  fpri^  would  speiUE ; 
And  e*en  in  death,  his  closm^  eye  had  tried 
To  rest  for  eyer— on  his  Basnan  bride  I 
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L10TUBB8   ON    PaAHDIOLOGT. 
BT  ABRAHAM  8P005,  ICD.  V.BJ.  L.  AH D  SPIN. 

Taken  in  thort-hand  by  a  OentUman  of  the  Prms. 

<*  DIJfVBB,  n. «.    THB   OHIBV  MBAL.*' 

Johnson's  Diettonartf. 

LsOTtJBB  I. 


Gbxttlbmbn, 

Tbbbb  is  no  oonoeni  in  life— (if  all 
tke  world  would  teU  the  truth) — there 
is  reiily  no  subject  of  anticipation,  of 
hope,  of  desire,  of  anxiety,  so  univer- 
nil  J  engrossing — there  is  nothing  we 
should  ftae  so  ill  without,  nothing  we 
should  so  deprecate  the  want  of,  as — 
BiNNBB.  Where,  when,  and  how,  he 
shall  dine^  are  not  matters  of  light  in- 
terest to  any  one  duly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  who  is  not  ?  I  speak  not  to 
those,  I  know,  who  are  callous  upon  a 
matter  of  such  intense  interest,  and  I 
dahn  their  undivided  attention  while 
I  endeaYOur  to  lay  down  the  principles 
of  a  sdenoe  worthy  of  all  the  consider- 
ation they  can  bestow  upon  it. 

What  ayails  it  that  MaocuUoch  holds 
forth  about  Political  Economy  to  star- 
Tins  operatiyes,  who,  neglectmg  their 
busmess,  will  soon  be  unable  to  pay 
him  for  his  prosing  ?  Better  it  would 
be  for  both  to  consider  the  means  of 
improTing  their  domatie  economy ; 
for  surely  it  is  less  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter to  Imow  how  to  govern,  than  how 
to  dine,  at  least  to  those  who,  Hea- 
Ten  grant,  may  never  do  the  former, 
while  they  must,  if  possible,  daily  do 
the  hitter. 

How  pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  the 
charlatanry  of  Craniology  should 
have  bewildered  the  minds  of  many, 
even  sensible  men,  who  used  to  throw 
away  money  to  hear  idle  windy  ha- 
rangues about  bumps  in  their  heads, 
which  would  have  been  better  spent  in 
creatine  bumps  in  their  hungry  chil- 
dren's hollow  stomachs.  The  day  of 
this  humbug  is,  however,  closed ;  there 
is  no  faith  now  placed  in  a  science 
(Spirit  of  Bacon  !  a  science ! !)  which 
lound  benevolence  largely  indicated  in 
the  skull  of  the  murderer,  and  ho- 


nesty in  that  of  the  thief,  but  account- 
ed for  this  by  assuring  you  that  the 
bump  of  cruelty  rose  paramount  in  the 
one,  and  covetousness  in  the  other ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  manslayer 
would  have  been  humane,  if  he  had 
not  been  savage,  and  the  plunderer  a 
true  man  if  he  had  not  be^  a  rogue  1 
But  if  you  want  a  true  criterion  of  a 
man's  character,  look  at  his  dinners ; 
you  will  judge  of  his  liberality  or 
meanness,  his  taste  or  his  vulgarity, 
by  what  you  behold  upon  his  table, 
and  will  estimate  his  worth  and  the 
consideration  in  which  he  is  held  in 
society — ^his  aualities  as  a  hud)and,  a 
parent^  or  a  friend,  by  the  demeanour 
of  those  you  find  assembled  around  it. 
For  although  the  board  may  groan 
with  embossed  plateaus,  and  luthough 
the  fumes  of  the  ridiest  viands,  elabo- 
rated by  the  most  learned  cooks,  may 
ascend  in  exciting  vapour  to  the  noses 
of  the  guests,  ye^  if  the  master  of  the 
feast  have  a  taint  in  his  character, 
those  noses  must,  if  they  belone  not 
wholly  to  the  bottle-nosed  tribe  of 
sharks,  who  will  submit  to  any  degra- 
dation for  a  dinner,  be  uplifted  dis- 
cemibly  in  scorn  of  the  wretch,  and 
even  in  contempt  for  themselves,  as 
submitting  to  the  degradation  of  di- 
ning wiUi  him ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  worthy  householder  ever 
so  poor,  be  his  beef-steak  ever  so  sin- 
gle, his  whisky  ever  so  Lowland,  and 
his  servant-lass  ever  so  barefooted,  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  the  smile  of  friend- 
ship playing  on  the  countenance  of 
his  guest,  and  will  at  once  see  proofs 
of  the  esteem  felt  for  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, albeit  in  distress.  Even  in  sudi 
a  case,  there  is  no  need  for  the  beef- 
steak to  be  tough,  the  tumblers  or  the 
lassie's  feet  to  be  dirty ;— cleuiliness^ 
and  comfort,  and  taste,  are  compatible 
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with,  and  will  eviDce  themselves  in  the 
poorest  situations  in  life  ;  while  it  is 
equally  possible  for  the  gorgeous  gran- 
dee, with  all  means  and  appliances  to 
boot,  to  let  his  ignorance  of  those  mat- 
ters appear  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
splendour.  I  have  seen,  gentlemen,  the 
table  of  a  Duke,  overspread  with  plate 
of  the  richest,  while  the  handles  of  the 
knives  were  of  all  colours,  some  black, 
some  green,  and  some  white  ;  the 
chairs  appearing  as  if  borrowed  from 
the  nearest  alehouse,  and  the  wine  not 
long  enough  deposited  in  his  Qrace's 
cellar  to  allow  it  to  recover  from  the 
shaking  it  had  got  in  coming  from  the 
grocer's  (importer  of  and  dealer  in 
foreign  and  British  wines  and  spirits.) 
Ah !  gentlemen,  believe  me  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  at  a  dinner. 
Having  thus  opened  to  jou,  in  some 


slight  degree,  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  proceed  to  lay  down  a  meUu>- 
dical  arrangement  of  my  Lectures. 
Many  different  systems  might  be  par- 
sued  in  delivering  myself  to  you.  I 
might  follow  a  historical  order,  in 
which  case  I  must  obviously  invert  oar 
usual  mode  of  marshalling  the  meal, 
inasmuch  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  con- 
versant only  in  deasertSy  while  we  owe 
the  consummation  of  cookery,  the  ex- 

;[uisite  coup  de  maitre  of  the  art,  Sovp, 
with  which  we  begin  our  entertain- 
ment,) only  to  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  culinary  chemist ;  or,  I  m^ght 
make  this  course  of  lectures  follow  the 
course  of  the  entertainment,  and  so 
form  a  table  of  contents  and  a  bill  of 
fare  all  in  one.    As  thus^ 


Part  I.    Fish  and  soup.    Appendix,  (being,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  guard 

Pat^ j      and  skirmishers,  who  {nrecede  the 

or  main  body,  and  flanking  troc^ 


Paut  IL    Substantials,  with  their  ac- J     ^hich  next  advance  to  the  geDttd 
companimoits  of  dressed  dishes,        \     engagement. 

f  aptly  pourtraying  a  corps  de  reserve 

I      advancing  to  nil  up  any  vacancies 

Pabt  III.    The  second  course,  with  •{      in  the  main  body,  with  light  troops 

its  Boufflets,  fondus,  and  cheese,  |      to  provoke  and  assault  the  yielding 

L     power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lastly, 
i  or  rear-^uard,  which  achieves  ttie  ^' 
Pabv  IV.    The  dessert,  .     ^     nal  victory  over  the  disoomflted  ^ 

I     petite,  and  leaving  a  elear  field ;  no- 
thing remains  but 
PARf  y.    The  wine,  .      i  or  bloodshed,  consequent  on  loeh  an 


This  would  be  mighty  all^orical, 
and  mighty  instructive  to  boot,  per- 
haps. But  I  bethink  me,  gentlemen, 
that  method  is  now  accounted  tiresome 
and  intrusive.  It  binds  down  too  nar- 
rowly the  soaring  imaginations  of  aspi- 
ring mechanics,  and  other  philosophers 
or  students,  and  is,  in  brief,  whollyex- 
ploded  in  the  world  of  faslilon.  What 
would  now  seem  more  tiresome  than 
the  arrangement  of  a  sermon  into  heads, 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  after  the 
manner  of  the  field-preachers  of  old- 
en time  ?  What  modem  professor  of 
law  would  now  cramp  the  genius  of 
his  students  or  himself,  by  laying  down 
a  regular  plan  of  that  airy  and  fantas- 
tic study,  or  would  foolishly  reduce 
into  writing  that  which  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  spout,  ''  as  fancy  dictates  or 
as  chance  directs  V  No  f  my  hungiy 
hearers  !  what  I  have  got  to  say  shall 


engagement 

be  of  the  unfettered  frisking  of  a  Sit- 
ing fEincy ;  and  if  my  poor  exertions 
can  excite  an  imaginary  appetite  in 
one  overfed  bailie,  or  can  quell  for  a 
moment  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  one 
famished  operative,  my  brains  will 
not  have  been  buttered  in  vain. 

That  the  subiect  is  one  which  has 
at  all  times,  and  still  does  attract  and 
attach  the  philosopher,  the  historian, 
and  the  poet,  every  one,  however 
slightly  he  may  have  applied  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  useful  knowledge,  most 
be  aware.  From  the  mighty  Homer, 
whose  enduring  strains  have  influ- 
enced the  literature  of  ages,  to  the 
nameless  bard,  whose  graphic  de- 
scription of  Jack  Homer,  (toe  ances- 
tor of  that  unassuming  citizen,  who 
lately  got  into  the  scrape  of  oeing 
chairman  to  Mr  Hum^^)  who  sat  yi 
a  comer  eating  his  Christmas  pye, 


im,] 


#«  PranMoUgy, 


1»7 


(vonld  I  had  one  to  ezem{ftlif  j  to  joa 
b/  tzpcrimMit  how  he  popped  in 
hif  tiuimb,  sad  pulled  out  a  plum ;) 
and  ooDfcious  of  his  own  merit,  far 
from  calling  himself  a  humUe  indiyi- 
dual,  onwi^thy  of  the  honours  done 
him,  ^.  &c^  like  some  of  his  d^- 
sotndants,  honestly  and  boldly  pro- 
diimed  his  worth  to  all  whom  it  n^gfat 
ooncem,  exclaiming,  with  a  stomach 
and  a  conscience  simultaneously  grati- 
fi«l,_*' What  a  good  boy  am  I  r  I 
might  here  remark  how  our  education 
embraces  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
teresting topic,  from  our  eazlieet  years, 
li  not  the  gate  of  knowledge  opened 
with  the  delightful  description  con- 
tained in  what  our  friend  Mr  Hogg 


would  call  that  t^xixig  of  chantting 
i^thegms,  beginning  with,  A,  Apple 
pye,  B  bit  it,  C  cut  it,  dsc.  t  Ajad 
are  we  not  more  willingly  led  on  to 
learning  by  the  stomach,  than  driven 
to  it  a  posteriori  9  But  let  cTery  man 
put  the  question  honestly  to  his  own 
oonscienoe,  and  he  will  freely  confiess 
with  me,  that  in  Teiy  truth,  the  asser- 
tion with  which  I  opened  my  mouth, 
and  this  course  of  lectures,  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  eternal  truth,  and  that 
there  really  is  no  one  subject  of  such 
Tital  interest^  nothing  so  exciting  in 
expectation,  so  grateftil  in  fruition,  so 
pleasing  in  reflection,  as  a  good  and 
substantial,  or  elegant  and  tasteful,  or 
splendid  and  gastronomical  DiirirBB. 


ON  CAUT  IN  DRAMATIC  OBITIOIBM. 


MISS  KBLLT  8  LADT  TIASLX. 


I  WI8H  acme  one  would  write  a 
Dictionary  of  Cant.    It  would  be  a 
usefol  present,  even  to  the  existing 
geooation,  but  £ur  more  valuable  to 
those  that  are  to  follow.    Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  without 
lome  such  expositor,  half  the  writings 
of  dke  present  day  will  be  absolutely 
unintdHgible  to  posterity.   ETeiy  one 
who  has  at  all  looked  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  times,  "when  Hambden 
bled  in  the  field,"  must  haye  lamented 
the  utter  impossilnlity,  for  the  most 
pait,  of  catching   eyen  glimpses  of 
meaning.     Men  who,  upon  some  sub- 
jects, displayed  a  foice  both  of  thought 
and  of  language,  seldom  reached  by 
their  descendants,  seem  to  us,  when 
they  write  on  topics  connected  with  the 
preyailing  Cant  of  their  day,  to  deal  out 
stark  nonsense.    Whether  this  was  oc- 
casioned most  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
theme,  or  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  composed  in  a  tongue  (I  mean 
that  of  the  CatU  Puritanical,)  which 
is,  to  many  intents  and  puiposes,  a 
dead  language,  I  shall   not  now  (so 
don*t  be  alanned,  reader)  wajte  one 
word  in  discussing ;  but  I  think  the 
Cante&s  of  the  present  day,  whether 
in  Ethics,  or  (Surnstomathics,  or  Poli- 
tics, or  Political  Economy,  or  Huma- 
nity, or   Criticism,  em^oy  dialects, 
which,  though  read  very  easily,  and 
spoken  yeiy  glibly  l^  us,  will  be  whol- 
ly lost  to  succeeding  ages. 


Take  the  foUowing  as  a  sample  ;  it 
is  from  the  cant  of  dramatic  criticism ; 
one  of  the  most  preyailing,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  plaguing  of  those 
dialects. 

<<Miss  Kelly  played  Lady  Teaole 
last  night.  The  part  is  wholly  out  of 
her  Une,  Lady  Teazle  has  always 
been  represented  as  a  wonum  of  m- 
shion  ;  but  Miss  Kelly  y»v«s  an  air  of 
rusticity  to  the  character  which  tne 
tnUhor  never  designed.  They  who  can 
remember,  or  have  learnt  from  de- 
scription, or  tradition,  the  style  of  Mies 
FarrevCs  exquisite  ^^ormance  of  this 
part,  will  neyer  reconcile  their  tastes 
to  the  innovations  of  Miss  Kelly." 

Unluckily  those  ready-written  dog- 
mas do  their  work  among  the  public. 
The  drama  is  a  subject  on  wmch  al- 
most every  one  thinks  himself  qualified 
to  be  a  critic  ;  and  yet  the  number  of 
those  who  do  not  commit  to  others  the 
charge  of  thinking  for  them,  is  per- 
haps greater  in  thu  department  tnan 
in  any  other  within  the  whole  range 
of  literature.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Each  frequenter  of  a  theatre  feeb  that 
he  is  no  unimportant  unit  in  a  very 
formidable  number  of  people  who  have 
the  privilege  of  passing,  on  whatever 
is  presented  for  their  amusement,  an 
instant,  summary,  and  finai  sentence. 
Audiences  at  playhouses  are  not  the 
only  congregationsof  capricious  judges, 
who  have  confounded,  in  their  esti- 
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mate  of  themselTes,  the  power  to  de- 
cide with  the  capacity  to  deliberate; 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if,  on  a 
subject  which  surely  requires  some 
reflection,  and  no  inconsiderable  ac- 
quaintance with  a  very  large  section 
of  British  literature,  they  take  their 
notions,  as  did  the  Athenians  on 
weightier  matters,  and  certain  crowd- 
ed modem  assemblies  on  matters 
weightier  still,  firom  a  few  flippant 
critics,  whom  they  follow  without 
knowing  that  they  are  led. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  will  of 
necessity  be  always,  to  some  extent, 
the  lot  of  the  fax  greatest  number  of 
the  patrons  of  the  drama.  The  mi- 
nority is  small  indeed,  who  form  their 
opinions  of  its  literature  or  its  repre- 
sentation from  their  own  study  of  its 
productions,  rather  than  from  the 
commentaries  of  the  critics.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  these  latter  gen- 
try should  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
minded, that  their  duty  is  something 
more  than  merely  to  praise  or  to  con- 
demn ;  and  that  common  justice  and 
honesly  require,  that  the  bread  of  a 
performer,  or  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor, shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dull  sport  or  the  heedless  haste  of  pa- 
ragraphs in  the  newspapers. 

These  are  now  almost  the  sole  Vehi- 
cles of  dramatic  criticism.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  they  talk  a  language 
strangely  compounded  of  terms  of  art, 
confidently  d^t  out  without  measure 
or  mercy, — ^bold  appeals  to  general 
rules  as  established,  concerning  the 
composition  or  performance  of  the 
drama,  which  were,  never  heard  of, 
or  probably  thought  dT,  before ;  and 
short,  terse,  little  sayings,  disposing,  in 
a  line,  oi  a  whole  act  of  a  play,  or  of 
the  voice— -or  mayhap  a  limb,  of  some 
unhappy  actor.  But  there  \&  one  stri- 
king feature  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  They  have  a  horror  of  anything 
new ;  and  they  usually  decry  it  for 
one  or  other  of  two  of  the  most  oppo- 
site reasons  in  the  world ;  either  be- 
cause it  was  never  ventured  before,  or 
because  it  is  like  something,  (though 
not  the  9ame^  with  which  they  have 
been  long  familiar.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
former appears  for  the  first  time,  and 
displays  considerable  talent,  in  a  do- 
partment  in  which  some  old  &vourite 
IS  greatly  distinguished,  the  dd^utant 
is  mstantly  set  down  as  an  impudent 
imitator  of  Mr  Kean,  or  Mr  Young, 


or  Mr  Macready,  or  Mr  Kcmbki 
Again,  if  an  actress  of  adoiowledged 
taste,  ereat  abilitieB,  and  a  highljroat 
tivated  judgment,  presume  to  give  a 
new  reading  of  a  vecy  doubtfbl  pazl^ 
the  attempt  is  at  once  denounced  ai 
an  innovation,  to  which  a  gracioas 
pardon  is  indeed  extended  fcx  the  sake 
of  the  popular  and  favourite  perfonn- 
er,— accompanied,  however,  by  a  gen- 
tle admonition,  tlukt  she  oufl^t  not  to 
tempt  the  &te8  by  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment. 

Miss  Kelly's  attempt  to  introdoee 
novelfy  in  die  personation  of  Lady 
Teazle,  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost,  of  combating  this  besetting  caot 
of  the  drama,  ft  is  in  itself,  when 
opposed  in  any  particular  instance,  fay 
a  little  argument,  or  a  slight  analysis^ 
as  fragile  and  contemptible,  as  an^  of 
those  eastern  insects  which  individu- 
ally may  be  crushed  between  the  fin- 
gers, but  whidi  in  the  gross  will  lay 
waste  a  whole  country.  Insignificant 
as  bad  criticism  always  is,  when  com- 
bated in  detail,  its  visitation  u  often 
a  deadening  blight  to  genius  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thi&ing,  that  it  is  doing 
some  good  service  for  the  drama,  to 
bring  to  the  question  those  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  Miss  Kelly's 
reading  of  the  ^  School  for  ScandaL 

I  must  be  allowed  here  to  observe, 
that  Miss  Kelly  has  herself  (evident- 
ly against  her  better  judgment)  given 
some  colour  to  the  cause  of  the  OAn- 
BBS,  by  the  extreme  timidity  which 
she  has  expressed  upon  the  subject 
A  day  or  two  after  her  appeaimnoe  in 
the  part  of  Lad  v  Teazle  at  Drury-Lane 
theatre,  the  following  paragnqph  v^ 
peared  in  the  London  newspapers : — 

^  MISS  KELLT*8  LADT  TSAZtS. 

"Some  of  the  papers  having  cenmired 
Miss  Kelly  for  undertaking  the  part  of 
Lady  Teazie,  it  has  been  deemed  an  act 
of  justice  to  communicate  to  us  the  Mr 
lowing  letters;  the  first  addressed  by  that 
Lady  to  the  Stage  Manager  previously  to 
her  consenting  to  undertake  the  disno- 
ter,  and  the  second,  subsequently  to  her 
performing  it : — 

Lbttibi — No.  L 

"  Nov.  27, 1826. 

"  Dbab  Sib,— I  read  '  Lady  Teaile' 
last  night,  and  aaiin  this  morning;  with 
great  attention ;  I  do  not  see  the  sligfat- 
est  difficulty  to  9iiyi»e{^in  perfbrmingtke 
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ptrt    Myyiewof  her  clu«cter U stiU    »nd   pPMumpUwi  in  imdertakmg  the 
Se  »mc    She  Mpears  to  me  anything     character;  there  appears  also  to  have 


^>pear8 
hut  a  /Cue  lad^ ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
iiBjrielinein  the  whole  play  which  de* 
teribee  h^  either  as  a  beautiful  or  an 
degauU  woman;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
having  been,  six  months  before,  a  girl 
of  limited  education,  and  of  the  most 
homely  habits. 


been  a  feeling  (which  is  extremely  pain- 
ful to  me)  that  Mrs  Davison  has  been 
displaced  for  my  advancement  to  one  of 
her  characters.  Now,  as  I  cannot  tdl 
them  (what  you  told  me)  that  Mrs  Ihi- 
vision  has  given  up  the  part,  and  that 
<uKij  luiuxMs.  7®^  ^^®  pressed  me  against  my  own 

••Now,  if  I  eould  reconcile  it  to  my  jndgment  into  the  performance  of  it,  Ido 
common  sense,  that  such  a  person  could  hope  and  request  that  you  will  take  the 
j^ndre  the  fashionable  de«nce  of  ^^     ^bletojnge^^ 


life  in  so  short  a  period,  1  hope  it  is  no 
vain  boast  to  say,  that  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  reoeived  fw  nuuur 

rn  ittst  into  society  fitr  above  my  rank 
life;  and  having;  therefore,  had  the 
best  opportunity^^obserWng  the  man- 
ners of  the  best  orders,  I  must  be  a  sad 
bungler  in  my  art  if  I  could  not^  at  least, 
convey  some  notion  of  those  manners  in 
the  personation  of  ^  Lady  Teasdef  but 
this,  1  repeat,  is  contrary  to  my  common- 
sense  view  of  her  character.  Still,  the 
town  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
eonsider  her,  through  the  representa- 
tion of  Biiss  Itoren,  and  all  her  snooea- 
soca  in  the  part,  in  this,  and  in  no  other 
hl^  that  I  should  really  tremble  to 
attempt  mvsimple  reading  of  her  charac 


TheMwrmmgHeraki  and  TheNem  Timtt 
to  exonerate  me  from  the  ehar^e  of  ha- 
vii^  sought  to  obtrude  myself  on  the 
public  in  a  character  which  is  entin^ 
out  of  my  line,  and  which  I  was  never 
ambitious  to  fill.  '  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
obedient  £sithful  servant, 

•*F.  M.  Kjbu.i.'' 

Th#  modesty  of  theae  letters  disamu 
ill-nature,  bat  it  strengthens  opposi- 
tion.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  read- 
ing the  character  as  she  did,  and  know- 
ing as  she  niuit.  that  in  sadi  a  cba- 
raoter  as  Lady  Teaile,  m  read,  she  is 
abB<dutel7  without  a  rival,  Miss  Kelly 
should  have  insinuated  a  doubt^  that 


S!^.!^^rr^Tth;n^^  she  would  make4n  some  sort  her  own, 

iSE^S^vK^^  shecould  fail  to  be_  ultimately  ««i 

nesB,  as  considering  I  have  never  ventu- 


red beyond  the  limits  of  my  humble  abi- 
fitlsB.  After  saying  so  much,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  wise  heads,  who  have  sug- 
gested this  hasard  to  me,  to  determine 
whether  the  business  of  the  Theatre  is 
in  sndi  a  position  as  to  make  the  effi>rt 
essential  to  its  interests,  in  which  case, 
and  in  which  case  alone,  I  could  be  in- 
duced, though  with  fear  and  trembling; 
hut  '  by  parkeular  desire,*  to  put  on  fea- 
thers and  white  satin,  and  make  a  fool 
of  myselfl  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
fidthfol  servant^ 

"  F.  M.  Kmlit." 

"To  the  Stage-Manager,  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane.** 


Lbttib — No.  n. 

"  Henrietta  Street^  Dec  2. 

"  Dbab  Sib, — In  my  great  anxiety  to 
ascertain  how  fiur  I  was  right  in  my  anti- 
cipation of  the  consequence  of  my  play- 
ing Lady  Tetvde^  I  have  ventured  to  look 
at  all  the  papers  this  morning,  and  though 
the  generahty  of  them  are  highly  flatter- 
ing and  indulgent,  yet  there  are  two 
widch  (aa,  indeed,  I  expected  would  have 
been  the  ease  with  all)  accaae  me  of  folly 


triumphantly  successful. 

To  perform  a  part  in  a  fiayouxite 
play,  with  a  new  reading,  is  always  a 
penlous  enterpriie.  There  is  preju- 
oioe  in  fiavour  of  old  associations.  It 
is  bke  presenting  to  us  tiie  person  of 
an  old  mend,  with  his  fiuse  in  a  madL 
The  mask  may  be  fiur  handsomer  than 
the  Tisage  it  conceals,  but  we  do  net 
look  upon  it  with  equal  pleasure.  It 
is  therafore,  necessary,  not  only  that 
the  delineation  of  the  character  by  the 
poet  shall  be  of  a  doubtful  kind,  lea- 
Ting  room  for  various  readings,  and 
that  the  new  conception  shall  be  in 
itself  natural  and  just,->— but  there  is 
also  needed  talent  of  a  very  high  order, 
or  great  popularity  in  the  pmormer. 
It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  think 
that  varieties  of  this  sort  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  dramatic 
literature,  and  one  of  the  qualities  too 
which  give  it  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  imitatite  arts,  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances commne  in  the  attempt 
made  by  Miss  Kdly;  to  give  a  new 
personation  of  Lady  Teaole. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  (as  some 
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will  hftfte  H  one  of  t^  fsulto)  of  tibe  the  finesi  mto  of  tke  moH  polubed 

Bcbool  f(»  Soaadal,  that  its  Dramatis  society. 

Penoii»  present  a  coDstellation  of  ta-  If  the  whole  conduct,  and  all  te 

kat  Dot  to  be  expected  ia  real  life  expressions  of  Lady  Tea:tle  tiirong^ 

among  a  company,  conld such  be  found,  out  the  play  were  in  accordance  witli 

which  in  all  other  respects  might  be  the  style  of  her  conversation  in  ^bt 

precisely  similar.    Trip  shares  the  wit  far  greater  part  of  what  she  says,  the 

as  well  as  the  extravagance  of  his  mafi*  actress  who  would  personate  her  could 

ie£.    Moses  possesses^  in  no  mean  d»-  have  no  option.    She  must  be  T«pre- 

gree^  the  dry  sententiMis  humour  of  seated  as  a  woman  of  foshion.    Tbm 

*' Mr  PremiunL"    Sir  Benjamin  Baofc-  tvansfbnaatioa    supposed  in  such  a 

bite,  whose  maimers  and  eonduet  ave  ohasacter  might  W  little  shert  of  a 

tbose  of  a  siHy  and  malicious  block-  pvocKgy  ;  yet  it  would  be  »  peodigy 


h«ad,  has  aft  times  the  eonTorsatioii  of    adantted  upon  the  stage  ia  defei^^es 
a  petished  wit.    Even  Maria,  who  is     H  the  genius  wkSeh  produced  it. 


supposed  to  be  little  better  than  a  for  the  sake  of  those  deKghtftd  afttrae^ 

child,  is  a  serious  and  pithy  moralist,  tions  encompassing  It,  Halt  would  ortay 

In  short,  Sheridan  chose  to  infuse  (or  talance  the  defect  arising  fh>m  its  gross 

what  is  more  probable,  unconsciously  improbabflity.    But  we  find  scattered 

infused)  into  all  his  characters,  even  up  and  down  in  the    part  of  Ididy 

the  lowest,  a  portion  of  his  own  fire  ;  Teazb  many   striking  traits,  whicb 

so  that  thie  whole  resembles  a  set  <^  make  her  character  as  doubtful  a  rid- 

halliants,  scmie  false  and  some  gentk-  dle^  and  as  fur  a  subject  for  vaiioas 

iae,  in  which  those  of  the  least  value  xeadiags,  as  any  within  the   whole 

are  such  good  countorfeits  thai  they  omga  of  the  dinma.    In  the'third  or 

spaikle  as  brightly  as  the  purest.  fMUth  speech  ihe  makes  on  her  Ant 

Of  all  the  characters,  however,  that  appearance  upon  the  stage,  the  pool* 

ai  Lady  Teasle  is  the  most  renadcf-  ing  simplicity  of  the  conntry*girli 


able  for  the  inconsisleiicy  between  her  to  break  out  through  all  the  levity  of 

powers  of  dialogue  and  her  education,  her  newly-assumed  manners.    I  quee- 

me  ms  "bred  whelly  in  the  eoun-  tion  if  Uiere  be  a  married  lady  ia 

tiy,"  and  ^  had  never  known,  luxury  Maj  fair  who  would  be  guilty  of  the 

beyond  one  silk  gewo,  or  dissipation  following     sentiment : — ^  Lord,     % 

be9<Hid  the  annualgala  of  a  race-ball.'*  Peter,  am   I  to  Uame  that  flowers 

Six  or  seven  months  only  have  elapaed  doa't  blow  in  cold  weather  )  you  nuut 

sinoeSir  Peter  found  her  '^  thedaugh-  bhune  the  oliDsalcy  and  not  me.    Tm 

ter  of  a  peer  country  squire," — "  sift-  mii%for  my  par6, 1  with  it  watyriiiy 

ting  at  her  tambour,  in  a  linen  gown,  aB  tht  year  rownd,  and  iKat  rotet  ^rem 

a  Vwmeh  of  keys  at  her  side^  taui  her  tmekr  aurfiet  /*'---The  whole  scene  im 

hair  combed  Haeethly  ovct  a.rQlL'* —  tiie  iHnti  act,  in  which  lAie  wheedks 

By  her  own  coafiBSBion,  **  her  evening  the  old  gentdeman  out  of  two  hundred 

empl^ments  were  to  draw  pattens  pounds,  and  joins  in  a  re«^tion  ne?er 

fta  vaLda,  which  she  had  not  mate-  more  to  quaxrel,  and  then  so  warmly 

rials  to  make  up^— j^ay  at  Pope  Joan  sustains  her  share  in  a  vehement  dis* 

with  the  curate, — ^reiMl  a  sermon  to  pute,  and  at  last  leaves  her  hushand 

her  aunt  Deborah^ — or,   perhaps,  be  half  in  badinage,  half  in  anger,  is,  in 

stuck  up  at  an  old  sjMnnet^and  thrum  almost  every  line,  quite  as  wdl  suited 

her  fibther  to  sleep  after  a  fox*chase."  to  display  the  character  of  a  rural 

Nay,  although  she  stoutly  denies  it,  beauty  noiade  a  coquet  by  mairiaM 

thore  is  mudi  reason  to  believe  that  as  that  of  a  pet^^  fine  lady.    But  the 

she  was  sometunes  *^  ^ad  to  take  a  admirable  scene  in  the  library, — tiiaft 

ride  out  behind  the  Imtlev  upon  the  part  of  it  I  mean  in  which  we  lends 

old  dook^  coach-horse."    Tet,  after  an  ear,  apparentlv  not  an  unwilling 

the  short  interval  of  iialf  nr-year,  this  one,  to  tiie  ofly,  but  most  glarbq^iy* 

simple,  rustic  girl  is  repres^ltted  as  pos-  palpable  sophistry  of  Joseph  Surfiioe^ 

nsnning  powers  of  conversation  which  and    even   once    or   twice    answras 

would  lead  one  to  suppose,  thaft,  be-  it  in    a   manner   equally  silly  and 

sides  Wng  endowed  with  extraordi-  serious, — shows,  even  im  this  violation 

nary  natural  talents^  she  had  for  years  of  strict  probability,  that  the  author 

mixed  as  an  intimate  associate  with  never  contemplated  the  total  destnie- 
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doD,  in  ao  short  a  time,  of  the  simpli- 
city of  character  impressed  bj  her 
oountiy  education.  No  one  who  had 
ever  "  known  life,"  or  had  put  on, 
wholly,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  town,  would  hare  Ibtened  for  one 
moment  to  the  speeches  of  Joseph  as 
ar^tmenUf  unless  indeed  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  comply,  which  would 
require  no  argument  at  all.  The  mere 
&ct,  indeed,  of  her  having  consented 
to  visit  a  man  who  professed  himself 
her  admirer,  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  so  little  concealment,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  piying  scrutiny  of 
serrants,  all  their  motions  were  liable 
to  be  watched  by  the  ^'  maiden  lady 
of  curious  temper"  from  the  opposite 
windows, — shows,  that  she  had  not 
yet  learned  that  art- of  mixing  caution 
with  boldness  of  conduct,  which  is  the 
first  lesson  taught  by  the  world  to  a 
gay  woman,  on  her  entrance  into  life, 
and  which  is  much  more  easily  and 
speedily  acquired  than  the  graces  of 
fiahionable  manners. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
tiiat  must  not  be  orerlooked  in  esti- 
mating the  characters  of   this  play. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  piece 
from   which  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
dade,  that  the  society  in  which  Lady 
Teazle  is  supposed  to  more,  is  by  any 
means  a  cirde  of  high  fashion.    Lady 
Sneerwell  is    **  the  widow  of  a  city 
knight,"  **  wounded  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life  by  the  envenomed  tongue — 
of  dander"  as  she  herself  terms  it ; 
but  yet  bearing,  according  to  her  own 
frank  avowal,  a  "  ruined  reputation." 
Orabtree,  with  all  his  pleasantry,  is 
at  times  coarse  and  vulgar ;  and  Sir 
Benjamin,  who  is  evidently  meant  to 
be  the  man  of  fashion  of  the  set,  in 
the  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  which  he 
banters  Joseph  on  the  misfortunes  of 
his  brother,  and  in  that  scene  of  the 
last,  in  which  he  worries  Sir  Peter  on 
the  subject  of  his  domestic  troubles, 
if  goilty,  not  so  much  of  fashionable 
impudence,  as  of  downright  rudeness 
and  ilUbreeding.    The  truth  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  form  a  very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the   rank  in  w^ch  the 
members  of  the  scandalous  college  are 
to  be  supposed  to  movcL  from  the  bril- 
liao^  and  point  of  their  dialogue,  and 
the  elegant  turn  of  its  periods.     A 
close  examination  of  the  play  must, 
I  Uiink,  convince  any  one,  that  it  is 
qtiite  consistent  with  the  plot  to  con- 
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sider  this  predous  circle  of  associates 
as  composed  of  persons  not  wholly 
excluded  from  good  society,  but  ad- 
mitted there  by  sufferance  only,  and 
rather  from  a  fear  of  active  malice 
than  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  Such 
knots  of  people  exist  at  all  times. 
They  are  felt,  and  they  feel  them- 
selves, as  intruders  in  the  company  of 
their  superiors^  whom  they  envy  for 
their  riches  or  rank,  or  hate  for  their 
virtues.  With  just  enough  of  under- 
standing to  work  mischief,  sufficient 
education  to  talk  with  flippancy,  and 
sufficient  activity  of  temper  to  need 
some  employment,  they  mix  in  the 
society  which  tolerates  them,  though 
they  know  they  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
gust and  scorn,  and  then  seek  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  their  own 
conscious  debasement,  by  ruining  the 
frtir  fame  which  they  can  never  hope 
to  share. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  scandal, 
and  such  are  ever  its  habitual  votaries. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
amidst  Sheridan's  highest  achieve- 
ments in  this  unrivalled  drama,  the 
close  intimacy  which  he  has  represent- 
ed as  subsisting  among  the  members  of 
thisgangof  detractors,and  theapparent 
distance  at  which  they  are  held  by  the 
rest  of  their  acquaintance.  £ven  Jo- 
seph Surface,  though  for  his  own  pur- 
poses he  employs  the  aid  of  one  of 
them,  keeps  a  good  deal  aloof  from 
their  society.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
(except  in  the  instance  of  Lady  Tea- 
zle, who  ridicules  her  own  relations 
most  unmercifully  while  she  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  bite  of  the  tribe,) 
though  they  all  mention  the  names  of 
several  acquaintances,  none  of  them 
ever  alludes  to  any  intimacy  enjoyed 
out  of  their  own  set :  And  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  parts  of  the  play 
by  Sir  Peter,  by  Rowley,  and  by  Sir 
Oliver,  in  the  light  not  only  of  mali- 
cious, but  of  disreputable  characters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, that  the  original  conception  of 
the  author  corresponded  with  the 
reading  now  given  by  Miss  Kelly  to 
his  play,  is  to  be  found  in  that  curious 
piece  of  literary  history  furnished  us 
by  Mr  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan, 
in  which  the  whole  progress  of  incu- 
bation is  developed,  from  the  first 
germ  of  the  School  for  Scandal  to  its 
bursting  from  the  shell,  full-fledged, 
in  all  its  present  gaudy,  but  nicely  ad- 
justed plumage.    I  am  far  from  oon- 
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tendingy  that  the  notioiit  of  an  author 
coDceming  hif  own  productions  ought 
to  be  adopted  as  an  iuTariable  stand- 
ard for  judging  the  plot  and  charac- 
ter of  any  works  of  inrention.  We 
have  a  rig^t  to  deal  with  his  perfor- 
mance as  we  find  it,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  persons  introduced  as  the 
agents  of  its  design,  according  to  their 
own  conduct  and  language.  But 
though  an  author  must  not  be  relied 
on  as  an  infikllible  commentator  upon 
his  own  works,  he  may  surely  be  em- 
ployed as  a  witness  entitled  to  some 
respect  when  speaking  of  characters 
with  which  he  had  a  Teiy  early  and 
a  Tory  intimate  acquaintance.  A  pNa- 
rent  may  be  liable  to  partiality  or  mis- 
take in  his  opinion  of  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  his  o&pring,  but  he  is 
tderably  good  authority  on  such 
points,  notwithstanding. 

Sheridan  has  indeed  left  to  express 
comments  upon  this  part.of  his  lite- 
rary family  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
traces  which  appear  of  their  first  state 
of  existence,  that  he  by  no  means  con- 
templated making  Lady  Teazle  a 
finished  fine  lady.  This  will  appear 
from  the  slightest  perusal  <tf  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  as  it  stood  in  the 
poet's  original  rough  sketch,  and  as  it 
is  quoted  by  Mr  Inoore  in  his  chapter 
on  the  School  for  Scandal.  There  is^ 
with  abundance  of  wit  and  point,  an 
air  of  coarseness  throughout,  which 
must,  I  think,  strike  any  one  that 
compares  it  with  the  same  scene  as  it 
was  afterwards  fined  down  to  its  pre- 
sent admirable  polish.  Sir  Peter,  in- 
deed, in  his  soliloquy,  caeJls  his  wife 
^a  woman  of  frt&hion,"'  but  it  is 
nlainly  in  irony  and  vexation,  excited 
ny  the  contrast  between  her  former 
mode  of  life  and  her  nretensions  after 
marriage.  In  tiie  wnole  of  the  dia- 
logue between  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  lady,  he  appears  as  little  accus- 


tomed as  she  was,  to  tbeextravaganos 
of  a  town  life.  And  as  to  the  lady 
herself  her  language  is  in  one  or  two 
places  so  little  measured,  that  her  sar- 
casms barely  stop  short  at  the  sals 
side  of  abuse.  Upon  tiie  whole,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  Sheridan  in- 
tended to  represent  the  plagues  and 
follies  of  an  old  country  gentleinan 
and  his  young  country  wife,  coming 
to  live  in  town  for  the  gratification  of 
the  lady,  with  little  previous  know- 
ledge (on  her  part  none)  of  its  modes 
or  its  society ;  and  idling  insensiblv 
to  an  intimacy  dearly  paid  for,  wi^ 
a  small  coterie,  who  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  a  place  in  the 
outskirts  of  fashion.  Sir  Peter's  con- 
versation, it  is  true,  is  that  of  a  man 
who  had  once  known  the  world  ;  but 
he  betrays  his  disgust  and  contempt 
of  the  frivolities  of  the  town,  in  terms 
that  strongly  savour  of  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  who  had  long  retired  from  it. 
Indeed,  as  to  the  diction,  generally, 
of  the  whole  play,  it  is  obvious,  that 
whatever  was  Sheridan's  design  re- 
specting the  principal  personages,  his 
execution  throughout  exceeded  viy 
conceptions  he  ^mld  have  originally 
formed.  I  before  alluded  to  the 
powers  of  dialogue  displayed  by  such 
a  pair  of  gentlemen  as  Trip  and  Mo- 
ses ;  and  we  now  know  that  th«  ela- 
borate polish  bestowed  by  the  author 
upon  almost  every  sentence  of  this 
comedy,  was  considered  by  himself  as 
at  least  liable  to  objection,  if  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  actual  blemish.  Of  all 
things,  therefore,  it  is  most  absurd,  in 
criticising  the  School  for  Scandal,  to 
form  conclusions  concerning  the  rank 
which  its  characters  ought  to  be  re- 

S resented  as  holding,  by  urging  the 
eaign  of  the  author,  and  inferring 
that  design  from  the  style  of  dialogue 
which  he  decreed  that  Uiose  characters 
should  use.^ 


*  Mr  Moore,  after  the  extract  whieh  he  gives  Arom  the  rough  sketch  of  the  pby, 
containing  the  scene  above  referred  to,  has  the  following  passage : — **  In  comparing 
the  two  characters  in  this  sketch,  wiUi  what  they  are  at  present,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  signal  change  that  they  have  undergone.  The  transforma- 
tion of  Sir  Peter  into  a  gentleman  has  refined,  without  weaJLening  the  ridicule  of 
his  situation ;  and  there  is  an  interest  created  by  the  respect,  ability,  and  ainiable- 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  which,  contrary  to  the  effect  produced  in  general  by  elderiy 
gentlemen  so  circumstanced,  makes  us  rejoice,  at  the  end,  that  he  has  Us  young 
wife  all  to  himself.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle  is  still  more 
marked  and  successful.  Instead  of  an  ill-bred  young  shrew,  whose  readiness  to  do 
wrong  leaves  the  mind  in  little  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate,  we  have  a  lively  and  in- 
nocent, though  imprudent  country-giri,  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  all  that  can 
bewilder  and  endanger  her,  but  with  atill  enough  of  the  purity  of  rural  life  about 
her  heart,  to  keep  t^  blight  of  the  world  from  settling  upon  it  permanently.** 
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Opposed  to  ike  speculations  here 
adTuieed,  is  one  fact,  which,  with  the 
txibe  of  critics  abreadj  referred  to, 
seems  quite  dedsiye  of  the  question. 
All  the  actresses,  from  Mrs  Ahington, 
downwards,  who  have  appeared  in 
Lady  Teaxle,  have,  it  is  alleged, 
sought  to  represent  her  clothed  with 
the  practised  and  habitual  graces  of  a 
thorough  woman  of  &shion.  The  act- 
ing of  Miss  Farren,  in  particular,  the 
most  distinguished  of  ^lus.  Abington's 
followers,  is  appealed  to  as  having  fix- 
ed the  cast  of  the  character,  by  a  style 
of  performance  which  so  long  delight^ 
ed  the  lovers  of  pure  and  genuine  co- 
medy. The  fikct  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  such  has  hitherto  been  usually, 
perhaps  invariably,  the  reading  of 
Lidy  Teaale.  But  that  players,  like 
lawyers,  are  to  be  bound  by  prece- 
dents, is  strange  doctrine.  According 
to  this  school  of  criticism,  (if  it  be 
consistent  with  itself^  Kemble  ought 
never  to  have  played  at  all,  since  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  exactly 
like  Garrick, — Kean  ougnt  to  have 
been  denounced  for  his  departure,  in 
Richard,  from  the  example  of  one  who 
had  been  for  twenty  years  the  favour- 
ite interpreter  of  Shakespeare, — and 
Hiss  O'NeiU's  Belvidera  ought  to 
have  been  hissed  off  the  stage,  upon 
which  Siddons  had  wrought  her  pro- 
digies in  that  diaracter — prodigies  the 
more  wonderful,  because  it  was  a  cha- 
ncter  almost  wholly  ^^posed  to  her 
own  peculiar  genius. 

Yariety  in  representation  is  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  drama.  That 
any  two  performers  should  play  the 
same  part  exactly  alike,  is  almost  a 
physical  impossibility.  Such  is  the 
aau>iguity,  or  rather  the  pliancy 
of  language,  that  the  same  words, 
pronounced  by  different  persons,  will, 
unless  they  contain  mere  statement 
or  reasoning,  always  affect  an  audience 
diffnentiy.  The  look  and  the  voice, 
which  can  never  be  the  same,  however 
doee  the  natural  resemblance,  or  how- 
ever exact  the  imitation,  must  for  ever 
produce  associations  m  the  spectator 
tad  listener,corresponding  to  the  differ- 
eaee  in  what  is  seen  and  heard.  Mun- 
4an*s  reading  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Mr  W.  Fanen, 
yet  no  two  performances  can  be  more 
«sttBct  than  theus  of  that  character. 
Indeed,  ihu  diversity  is  one  of  the 
piiacipal  eharms  of  dramatic  r^Hre- 

stntation.    We  witness  (he  acting  of 


different  performers  in  a  favourite  part 
with  feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those 
with  which  we  visit  a  favourite  land- 
scape at  different  seasons.  In  spring, 
in  summer,  and  in  autumn,— on  sunny 
and  on  gloomy  days, — Nature  puts  on 
different  dresses ;  still  she  is  ciUera  et 
eadem — ^her  aspect  changes,  but  she  is 
still  the  same.  And  we  would  be  rob- 
bed of  half  the  pleasure  which  the 
drama  affords  us,  were  it  possible  for 
some  stiff  pedantic  rules  to  gam  swav 
in  its  representation,  prohibiting  afi 
departure  from  some  established  stand- 
ard-—{something  like  the  brass  gallon 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  new 
Act  for  regulating  weights  and  mea- 
sures)— ^fixing  the  meaning  of  every 
character  in  every  play,  and  proserin- 
ing  the  looks,  the  tones,  and  the  ges- 
tures, without  which  the  performance 
must  be  adjudged  counteifeit. 

But,  besides  all  this,  two  very  suf- 
ficient reasons  may  be  given  why  Lady 
Teazle  has  been  hitherto  represented 
as  a  fine  lady.  In  the  first  place,  the 
talents  requisite  for  giving  to  the  part 
that  mixture  of  quaUties  for  which  I 
have  contended,  are  much  more  ran 
than  those  which  enable  an  actress  to 
personate  a  mere  wayward  woman  of 
fashion.  And,  in  the  next  place,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  so 
the  £act  has  been,  that  all  the  actresses 
of  note  who  have  appeared  in  this  cha- 
racter, were  distinguished  performers 
in  that  line  of  acting  to  which  the  part 
of  Lady  Teazle  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed to  belong.  They  were  all,  in 
their  days,  the  most  remarkable  fine 
ladies  of  the  stage.  In  playing  the  part 
according  to  any  other  reading,  they 
would  have  risked  their  reputation, 
by  encountering  a  difficulty  which 
their  habitual  style  of  performance  by 
no  means  fitted  them  for  surmount- 
ing ;  and  it  is  no  offence,  I  hope,  to- 
wards such  of  them  as  survive,  to  say, 
that  to  resign  the  edat  of  being  for 
three  hours  admired  by  three  thou- 
sand pe(yple,  as  exhibiting  a  finished 
pattern  of  the  manners  of  Uie  hatU  ton, 
would  be  a  self-denial  so  enormous,  as 
no  woman,  and  certainly  no  actress, 
could  in  fairness  beexpected  to  practise. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me 
be  indulged  with  addressing  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  difficulties  to  which  Miss 
Kelly  s  reading  of  the  School  for  Scan- 
did  subjects  Lady  Teazle's  r^Mresenta- 
tive,  and  upon  those  rare  endow- 
ments which  Miss  Kelly  herself  pos- 
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sesses  for  acbieTing  what  she  under- 
took. The  characters  of  women,  in 
comedy,  as  they  are  far  less  numer- 
ous, so  also  are  they  far  less  diversified 
thim  those  of  men.  I  speak  here  of 
the  younger  part  of  the  sex,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drama.  They  aire  com- 
posed chiefly  of  two  classes,— one  oom- 
prising  women  of  fashion,  varying, 
indeed,  as  to  their  individiud  charac- 
ters, according  to  the  peculiar  virtues, 
frailties,  intrigues,  and  sentintents, 
designed  for  them  by  their  parent 
the  author, — yet  women  of  fashion 
still ;— the  other  class  containing  a 
most  eztendve  assortment  of  arch 
waiting-maids,  virtuous  peasant  girls, 
unsophisticated  and  sentimental  young 
ladies,  brought  up  in  the  country,  or 
confined  within  a  limited  circle,  by 
some  vinegar  old  aunt,  or  iron  old 
uncle  in  town,  and  so  on.  But  there 
is  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  the 
qualities  of  both  the  former,  in  which 
art  is  blended  with  nature,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  pt^rpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  manners  of  society,  to  which 
the  individual  is  obliged,  from  educa- 
tion and  example,  and  even  habit,  to 
conform,  and  those  native  emotions, 
or  peculiarities  of  temper,  which  oc- 
casionally burst  their  way  through  all 
artificial  restraints.  Such  chaiaoters 
are  not  common  in  the  drama,  and 
they  are  rare  in  life.  We  see  them, 
however,  sometimes.  Among  some 
hundred  women  we  shall  find  one 
who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  seems 
in  no  respect  difierent  from  others, — 
who  moves  about  in  the  throng,  the 
same  in  dress  and  in  manners,  con* 
versing  on  the  same  subjects,  amused 
by  the  same  trifles,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations;  but,  upon  the 
touchingof  some  hidden  chord — ^itmay 
not  be  of  sentiment  or  passion, — it 
may  be  of  habit  or  of  prejudice, — but 
it  matters  little  what, — shall  exhibit 
certain  marked  and  striking  peculiari- 
ties, that,  according  to  their  character, 
will  excite  ridicule,  or  contempt,  or 
abhorrence,  or  deep  and  pathetic  inte- 
i-est.  Such  characters  as  these  are  the 
creations  which  make  a  poet  immortal. 
They  are  copies  from  nature,  taken  in 
her  last  beaten  paths,  but  instantly 
acknowledged  as  genuine  representa- 
tions,— the  more  prized,  because  to  see 
cither  the  original  or  the  copy  is  a  rare 
enjoyment.  These,  too,  are  the  parts, 
which,  though,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  oftcnest  attempted,  are  most 


rarely  represented  well.  There  are, 
perhap,  no  two  characters  more  fre- 
quent! v  selected  for  showing  off  an  ac- 
tress, than  Sophia  in  the  BoiwL  to  Rain, 
and  Lydia  Languish  in  the  Rivals. 
To  both  belongs,  in  no  small  degree, 
that  quality  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe ;  and  it  is  this  which  piin- 
dpally  sustains  the  interest  we  feel  is 
them, — for  they  are  in  other  respects 
rather  common-place,  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  pieces  to  which  tkey 
belong,  and  are  not  connected  wi^ 
circumstances  that  in  themselves  create 
much  sympathy.  Their  great  popula- 
rity usually  saves  the  actress  who  tries 
her  fortune  in  them  from  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  a  total  failure.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  walk 
in  the  drama  in  which  so  few  have 
succeeded,  or  in  which  success,  when 
attained,  is  more  brilliant,  or  better  re- 
warded. It  is  in  characters  of  this  de- 
scription that  Miss  Kelly  displays  most 
fully,  and  with  greatest  effect,  her  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Her  Sophia  in 
the  Road  to  Ruin  may  be  termed  p«- 
fect.  There  are  few  performances  at 
the  dose  of  which  we  are  so  much  in- 
clined to  turn  to  our  neighbours  among 
the  audience  and  say,  *'  Who  would 
think,  on  reading  that  part,  that  so 
much  could  be  made  of  it  T*  It  has 
been  sometimes  questioned,  whether 
the  performance  of  a  great  player  can 
ever  be  an  attestation  of  genius ;  but 
if  genius  can  be  displayed  by  an  actor, 
it  is  then,  if  ever  exercised,  when  he 
gives  to  his  audience  a  oonceptitm  of 
the  character  that  he  personates,  which 
they  acknowledge  ana  admire  as  just, 
but  which  they  nad  themselves  never 
thought  of. 

The  part  of  Lady  Teazle,  under- 
stood as  I  have  attempted  to  explain 
it,  is  of  the  same  class  with  those  just 
noticed.  She  is  neither  a  woman  of 
fashion  nor  a  rustic  girl,  but  some- 
thing between  both.  She  has  tasted 
the  poisonous  sweets  of  dissipation, 
and  they  have  intoxicated  her  senses ; 
but  her  heart,  though  approached  by 
the  malady,  has  escaped  it.  She  adopts 
the  modes,  the  dress,  and  the  obser- 
vances of  a  town  life  ;  but  she  must 
retain,  amid  all  her  finery,  and  wi^  all 
her  wit,  some  traces  of  the  habits  m 
which  she  has  passed  all  but  a  few 
months  of  her  existence,  and  which 
cannot  be  put  off  like  a  suit  of  coun- 
try-made clothes,  nor  left  behind  when 
one  steps  into  a  carriage,  like  a  country 
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leflidetice.  And  in  one  passage  of  the 
play — ^if  we  are  either  to  learn  a  moral, 
or  to  be  roused  to  emotion — she  must 
appear  to  us  as  if  waking  from  a  busy 
dream,  in  which  she  hais  felt  herself 
clothed  with  attributes  that  she  detests 
and  disowns.  She  must  be  seen  un- 
learning in  a  moment,  at  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  the  ialse  and  deluding 
manners  that  have  conducted  her  to  it, 
and  returning  to  those  ways  of  simpli- 
city undisguised,  and  virtue  freed  from 
artificial  follies,  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  during  her  youth  and  child- 
hood, and  from  which  she  could  not 
have  wandered,  without  exhibiting  that 
^>pearance  of  restraint  in  her  move- 
ments, which  is  the  sure  mark  of  an 
imperfect  and  ill-tutored  hypocrisy. 

Such  is  Miss  Kelly's  Lady  Teazle. 
I  must  not  abuse  the  courtesy  of  those 
feaders  who  may  have  accompanied 
me  thus  far,  by  asking  them  to  travel 
fiirther,  that  I  may  notice  her  admi- 
rable performance  of  this  difficult  and 
complex  character.  Tempting  as  the 
theme  is,  the  bulk  to  which  my  chap- 
ter has  already  grown  warns  me  to 
forbear.  I  shall  merely  ask  this  sim- 
ple question  of  those  who  deem  them- 
selves the  patrons  of  the  drama, — Are 
we  to  be  denied  a  repetition  of  that 

dormance  ?  For  the  present,  Miss 
y,  or  the  managers,  or  it  may  be 
both,  have  yielded  to  the  clamour  of 
Oaht,  and,  after  two  or  three  trials  of 
the  public  taste,  she  has  ceased  to  per- 
fnrn  Lady  Teasle.  I  must  say,  I  think 
this  is  not  dealing  quite  fairly  with  the 


public.  Sufficient  opportunity  was  cer- 
tainly not  given  to  the  town,  of  form- 
ing a  mature  and  correct  judgment 
upon  this  departure  from  established 
precedent.  A!s  &r,  indeed,  as  the  sense 
of  a  delighted  audience,  loudly  and 
warmly  expressed,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  an  evidence  of  success,  nothing 
could  be  more  successful  than  the  ex- 
periment. But  tome  (and  ordy  some) 
of  the  newspapers  censured  and  sneer- 
ed,— and  Miss  Kelly,  or  (for  where  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge  we  must 
be  cautious)  the  managers,  or  both, — 
got  frightened ! 

There  is  yet  a  remedy  for  the  lovers 
of  the  drama.  I  trust  it  will  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  only  necessary,  when  the 
town  fills,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made,  coming  from  one  or  two  ^Eishion- 
able  names, — ^'  When  Miss  Kelly  shall 
next  play  Lady  Teazle  f  The  actress 
and  the  managers  would  soon  take  the 
hint ;  all  who  possess  taste  and  descri- 
mination  would  assist  by  their  pr^ 
sence  and  applause ;  a  far  more  nume- 
rous host  would  follow  tiie  fashion ; 
eenius,  for  once  at  least,  would  be 
nreed  from  the  degrading  bondage  that, 
in  this  department,  has  been  for  some 
time  settling  upon  it ;  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  The  Stage  would  be 
asseited,  spite  of  all  the  pert  dogma- 
tism, and  all  the  pointless  flippancy  of 
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Ih  our  December  Number  we  made 
some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
French  literature,  which  were  of  course 
characterized  by  our  usual  Rhadaman- 
thian  impartiality.  What  we  said,  we 
do  not  in  the  least  recollect,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  particularly  good. 
Needless  is  it  to  say,  that  if  we  cen- 
sured, we  did  so  with  our  universally 
acknowledged  good  manners,  temper- 
ing the  austerity  of  the  judge  with 
the  benignity  of  a  father ;  and  if  we 
praised,  administering  the  bonbons  of 
panegyric  with  the  grace  of  Mr  Am- 
brose setting  down  a  platter  of  powl- 
dofrdies.  Such,  our  readers  know,  is 
the  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  our 

Among  other  affitirs,  we  praised  the 


French  Globe,  and  we  think  we  were 
not  wrong.  Judge,  then,  of  our  sur- 
prise, when  our  Parisian  express  ar- 
rived, containing  the  Numb^  of  the 
20th  of  December,  in  the  year  lately 
defunct,  with  the  following  article 
stuck  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  days  of  our  youth  a  bunch 
of  nettles  under  the  tall  of  an  other- 
wise well-behaved  and  most  milky 
cow. 

"Sur  nn  article  du  BlaOkwood  Maoa- 

ZIHB. 

Depois  que  nos  travaux  nous  ont,'*  &c. 

But  why  should  we  bother  our  read- 
ers with  French  ?  Here,  therefore,  we 
overset  it  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cockneys,  who  write  under  the 
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ii^^nature  of  Frendi  Yisoounts,  and 
discuss  the  literature  of  France. 

^  Since  our  labours  commenced,  and 
we  have  begun  to. study  the  literary 

Cmals  of  Qreat  Britain,  we  have 
n  frequently  struck  with  the  tri- 
fling nature  of  their  correspondence 
with  France,  [This  rtftre  of  course  to 
the  correspondence  of  Beyle,  and  other 
such  raffy  with  the  Magazines  of  Co- 
cagncj]  and  the  credulity  of  our  neigh- 
bours, with  respect  to  communica- 
tions, which,  when  read  in  Paris, 
would  make  people  shrug  up  their 
shoulders.  There  is  really  a  commerce 
of  scandal  goins  on — a  trafficking  of 
names  and  anecdotes.  Our  works  are 
never  analyzed  or  judged,  but  the  men 
who  have  written  them,— quid  these 
letters  cannot  be  better  compared  to 
anything  than  to  certain  drawing-room 
conversations,  where  the  most  import- 
ant questions  are  decided  by  a  word, 
and  the  most  celebrated  men  criticised 
with  impertinence.  There  is  no  de- 
gire  of  displaying  either  literature  or 
sound  criticism,  but  solely  of  exciting 
curiosity  by  stories,  or  a  sort  of  confi- 
dential communications  which  have 
apparently  been  picked  up  by  surprise 
by  slipping  into  literary  circles.  Too 
often,  enemies,  by  employing  their  per- 
fidious weapons,  can  calumniate  honest 
men,  (hommes  honn^tes,  translate  it  as 
you  like,)  and  impudent  friends  throw 
ridicule  on  modest  labours  by  absurd 
eulogiums.  Such  may  be  the  result  of 
an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
December,  which  a  friend  has  denoun- 
ced to  us,  and  against  which  we  has- 
ten to  enter  our  protest." 

Ho !  said  we^  by  the  word  of  an  old 
game-cock,  but  that  is  a  pretty  return 
fbr  civility.  May  we  be  rammed  into 
Queen  Anne's  pocket-pistol,  and  sput- 
tered over  into  Calais  Green  among 
the  rascally  rope-twisters  of  that  ras- 
cally region,  if  we  don't  make  these 
honest  fellows  remember  us  some  lit- 
tle. We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  centre  of  Paris  t  We  who 
could  tell  you  the  tittle-tattle,  chit- 
chat, gibble- gabble  of  the  backsturs 
of  the  palace  of  Timbuctoo !  We  slip  in- 
to literary  circles '  We  who  are  court- 
ed wherever  we  go,  and  by  common 
consent  put  at  the  head  of  all  feasts 
where  good  men  most  do  congr^te. 
Punish^  shall  the  Globe  be.  It  is  de- 
cided upon.  The  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  never  were  more  ir- 
revocable than  this  our  dictum.    Let 


the  next  Number,  said  we  to  the  Se- 
cretary, be  placed  under  our  own  eyes 
forthwith.  Ay,  ay!  sir,  said  mxd- 
lion. 

But  with  this  next  Number  came 
calmer  thoughts.  We  perused  it  with 
satisfiiction,  and  saw  that  the  French- 
men had  been  imposed  upon,  and  -rnext 
not  deserving  of  the  castigadon  whidi 
we  had  intended  most  unmerdfuUy  to 
bestow  upon  them.  They  had  seen 
their  error,  and  beinf,  as  we  take  it| 
Papists,  had  thumped  their  stomachic 
region,  exclaiming,  ^  Mea  culpa,  mea 
culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa !"  Here  is 
what  they  said  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  George  the  Fourth,  whom 
God  preserve. 

{From, Le Globe ofthei^  Dec.  1825.) 

"  Our  last  Number  contained  a  note 
written  with  some  rudeness,  (6ntft 
querie)  on  an  article  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  whic^  in  consequence  of 
some  vague  information,  had  excited 
in  us  serious  imeasiness,  (vives  inquie- 
tudes) We  had  been  told  that  much 
praise  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Globe^ 
and  in  particular  on  two  of  its  editon, 
but  that  some  writers,  whom  we  love, 
had  been,  as  we  may  say,  sacrificed. 
The  horror  we  have  against  coteries, 
the  very  crimioal  abuse  which  we  have 
seen  made  of  political  and  literary  cor- 
respondence,— the  natural  fear  that 
praises  coming  to  us  from  beyond  sea 
might  give  us  some  resemblance  to  th« 
quacks  whom  we  have  blasted,  suid 
wish  always  to  blast,  the  desire  of 
guarding  our  English  readers  prompt- 
ly against  fidse  or  rash  decisions — 
everything,  in  fact,  combined  to  give 
our  remark  a  vivacity  which  the  Edi- 
tor of  Blackwood  will  easily  pardon 
us." 

Certainly — not  a  doubt  of  it— give 
us  the  hand.    Now  you  may  continue, 

*^  There  is  an  uneasiness  concerning 
one's  honour  which  all  elevated  minds 
can  comprehend,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  delay  of  a  day  ia  too  long.  Au 
reste,  although  our  expressions  onl^ 
attack  generally  the  criticisms  of  Bri- 
tish writers  on  our  literature,  and  cast 
but  a  vague  imputation  on  Blaektsood's 
Magazine,  yet,  if  we  have  offended^ 
our  reparation  comes  immediately." 

Say  no  more  about  it,  Monsieur  Le 
Globe — we  forgive  and  forget.    Perge, 

<*  We  have  to-day  read  with  atten- 
tion the  article  in  question,  and  eta 
affirm  that  it  contains  just  infwrmation 
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on  the  actual  state  of  French  litera- 
ture, although  summary,  and  a  little 
penonaL  in  the  manner  of  our  neigh- 
bours.—{Zr<;  a^u<i(0«  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  personalitiee  of  which  are  a 
disgraoe  to  thefreeent  ageJ] — Le  Globe 
is  there  appreciated,  we  may  say  with- 
out a^y  mock-modesty,  as  it  desires  to 
be:  it  has  not  caused  the  rcToIution 
which  has  been  operating  in  our' cri- 
ticism, but  it  is  its  most  striking  symp- 
tom ;  and  if  honesty,  impartiality,  and 
courage  can  claim  any  esteem,  we  can 
accept  this  recompense  with  as  much 
frankness  as  we  display  in  rejecting 
eulogiums  which  would  set  too  high  a 
value  on  our  modest  labours.  We 
only  regret,  that,  in  praising  one  of 
our  fellow-labourers,  the  En^ish  cri- 
tic lull  made  unfavourable  reflections 
(itabli  un  rapprochement  peu  favorct- 
oUfJ  on  the  young  and  celebrated 
translator  of  rlato,  whose  eloquent 
lessons  hare  re-animated  philosophical 
studies  in  France.  We  also  can  scarcely 
comprehend  how  he  has  forgotten  the 
great  work  of  Mons.  Thiers  on  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  work  of 
Mons.  Mignet  is  so  well  and  justly  ap- 
preciated ;  and,  finally,  why  should 
we  not  blame  the  rather  cruel  jokes 
against  a  young  and  estimable  writer, 
who  has  shown  old  Bentham  the  most 
delicate  attentions,  and  who  deserved, 
without  doubt  deserved,  a  different 
retom  from  English  writers  ?" 

Spoony  this,  Mounseer !  Old  Jerry 
Uie  Bencher  and  we  are  not  pot-com- 
panions ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  Puff  every- 
body who  happens  to  stun  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  ancient  sa^e  with 
Bifteck  de  Mouton  a  TAnglaise.  As 
to  the  translator  of  Plato  and  Thiers, 
we  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

**  This  circumstanoe  naturally  leads 
us  to  sftyft  word  on  Blackwood's  Maga- 
srae.     This  miscellany  has  enjoyed, 
aad  still  enjoys,  in  England  a  great  re- 
putation.   It  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  witUest  and  most  mischievous  an- 
tagonist of  the  Whiffhs,    Droll,  auda- 
cious in  its  pleasantries,  shurp  in  its 
personalities,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  true  representative  of  English  hth 
mour,  (eie  in  origA  and  the  satirical 
good  sense  of  the  l^ttish.  It  has  been 
nme  than  once  the  torment  of  the 
grave  Edinburgh   Review,  and    has 
with  success  supported  the  Quarterly, 
too  often  unhappy  in  its  political  and 
literaiy  quarrels. 
Gome — that*s    pretty — and,   consi- 


dering it  is  from  a  Frenchman,  true 
enough.  As  for  the  Whighe^  as  Moun- 
seer pleases  to  call  the  vagabonds,  we 
have  pestered  them  a  trifle,  as  they 
pretty  well  know.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view we  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  tor- 
mented in  the  sorest  of  all  possible 
ways,  as  anybody  will  prove  to  their 
o?m  satisfaction,  by  reflecting  that  we 
have  driven  away  from  writing  in  it 
some  of  the  people  who  unwittingly 
became  connected  with  it ;  and  have 
effectually  prevented  them  from  get- 
ting new  recruits  from  any  quarter, 
but  the  stinking  Swiss  of  the  press — 
the  vomit  of  Cockneyland.  As  for  the 
Quarterly,  we  have  always  supported 
it,  and  on  n&any  occasions  kept  it  out 
of  the  dirt.  We  are  sorry  to  sav  that 
the  Quarterly  did  not  always  do  the 
decent  thing  by  us.  But  jpocoM  palor- 
hras^  We  can  fight  our  own  bat- 
tles, caring  not  the  tenth  part  of  the 
most  rotten  fig*s-end  that  ever  dangled 
from  a  fig-tree  for  the  good  or  ill  word 
of  any  ower  periodical  that  flies,  walks, 
or  crawls. 

And  this  leads  us  back  to  The  Globe, 
There  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  sort 
of  dirty  and  scoundrel-like  clamour 
agjainst  us — such  a  squeaking  as  one 
might  imagine  to  come  from  a  very 
second-rate  and  under-bred  kind  oi 
rat-hole — to  be  heard  every  now  and 
then  among  vermin,  deserving  to  be  al- 
together spftt  upon.  Among  the  cote- 
ries where  those  animals  congregate, 
(and  which  we  shaU  break  up  eome  of 
these  days  with  a  hammer  that  will  strike 
once,  and  strikeno  more,)  it  is  laid  down 
as  a  sort  of  ruled  point,  that  we  are  not 
regarded  by  any  one  but  the  red-hot 
partisans  of  Toryism.  Were  it  even  so, 
we  should  not  repent  For  the  milk- 
and-water  men,  we  never  had  any  feel- 
ing but  steady  and  oool  contempt.  But 
violent  as  we  avowedly  are  in  our  po- 
litics, we  are  not  unreasonable,  and  teel 
anxious  for  the  suffrages  of  the  good, 
or  witty,  or  wise,  of  every  party.  We 
have  obtoined  these  at  home  from  every 
one  but  the  mere  rascal  £sg-end  of 
Whig^psm,  or  the  dirt^  off-scouring  of 
the  starveling  periodical  press ;  aiui 
without  setting  any  undue  value  on 
the  above  critique  of  The  Globe,  (which 
is  only  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  same 
kind,)  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  fo- 
reign periodical  has  ever  mentioned  Uie 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  written,  as 
many  of  its  articles  are,  by  folks  who 
have  their  own  reasons  for  living 
abroad,  and  who,  of  course,  fish  for 
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foreign  panegyric  t  Or  who  has  ever 
mentioned  the  London,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  follen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cockneys  ? 

On  looking  oyer  that  last  paragraph, 
we  find  it  r^s  as  if  we  were  in  savage 
mood.  Tet  we  are  not — we  are  cool 
as  a  dog's  nose  in  December.  What  we 
have  said  will  be  gall  and  vinegar  to 
the  heart  of  some  miscreants,  who  will 
live  henceforward  in  trouble,  month 
after  month,  trembling  lest  the  big 
stone  should  come  down  to  crush  them. 
Is  there  any  blackguard  connected  with 
the  press  whose  father  was  caught 
shop-lifting  ?  Is  there  any  sneaking 
ruffian,  who  is  the  son  of  a  hypocrite 
swindler,  that  dare  not  account  for  the 
conduct  of  his  life,  but  skulks  away 
when  questioned? — We  pause  for  a 
reply.  By  the  word  of  a  warrior,  if 
we  be  vexed — if  we  again  hear  things, 
anything  like  what  we  have  heard,  out 
with  the  cachiUo,  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  be  insulted,  without 
makinff  the  insulter  smart  for  it — and 
where!  Where  ?  Why,  on  the  raw  I 
Let  those  for  whom  the  above  hints 
are  intended  take  warning.  We  have 
tkepower^  and  wb*ll  usb  it  ! 

80  fax  for  that.  The  Scotch  nation 
has  been  abused  and  humbugged  con- 
siderably on  its  propensities.  A  la 
bonne  heure.  We  should  be  sorry  that 
in  these  witless  times  any  of  the  com- 
mon-places of  wit  should  be  cut  off. 
We  should  be  grieved  to  the  soul  were 
the  impresssion  to  go  forward  that  we 


were  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  We 
should  call  for  the  last  rites  of  re- 
gion, if  we  thought  anybody  serious- 
ly  styled  us  Modern  Athenians.  Mo, 
No,  No.  Sawneys  we  are,  and  Saw- 
neys will  we  die.  We  never  will 
screw  up  our  mouths  to  call  a  JIae  a 
flee — ^nor  shall  we  ever,  in  the  uni- 
versal degeneracy  of  the  times,  give 
up  whisky-toddy  for  santeme,  or  any 
other  modification  of  vinegar,  howso- 
ever called.  Therefore  sludl  we  joy 
in  the  vernacular  proverb  of  "  Claw 
me,  Claw  thee.'*  Flatter  us,  and  we 
flatter  you.  Say  the  civil  thing,  and 
you  find  it  returned.  As  for  the  un- 
civil thing,  we  hope  our  character  is 
now  too  well  established  to  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  any  one 
who  wishes  for  that  commodity  need 
only  send  us  a  sample,  to  be  quite 
sure  of  getting  something  better  done 
on  the  same  pattern,  sent  back  in  any 
quantity  required,  by  next  post.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  this  just  now.  Le 
Globe,  sans  jest,  is  a  capitally  good 
paper,  whether  it  praises  us  or  not ; 
and  it  is  the  only  mdependent  publi- 
cation in  Paris.  The  Frondeur,  Pan- 
dore.  Corsair,  &c,  are  trash.  Its  ar- 
ticles are  often  very  witty,  and  some- 
times very  clever. 

As  a  specimen  of  their  way  of  be^ 
labouring  an  ass,  we  give  the  following 
notice  of  a  spoon,  which  appeared  on 
the  3d  of  January  in  The  Globe.  The 
author  of  the  book  reviewed  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  Wioount  de  Tims. 


HOXnrELLIS  LETTBI8  PBOVUrOIALBS, 

Ou  Lettres  icriies  par  un  provincial  d  undeses  amis  sur  les  affaires  du  temps  ; 
par  VatUeur  de  la  Revue  Politique  de  r Europe  en  1825.* 

Principes  ssgre  fenmt  imperii  arcana  pnblicari,  odioqne  proeeqnantnr  libroi  nbi 
ea  pertractantor. 


En  lisant  oette  epigraphe  des  Nou- 


voir,  pour  nous  rendre  service  en  nous 
devoiumt  les  aroanes  des  gouvem^ 
ments.  Helas  !  nous  n'avons  rien  ap- 
pris,  et  oet  honn^te  provincial  s'est 
moqu6  de  nous.  Nous  sommes  per- 
suades oependant,  au*il  n'y  a  p<Hnt 
mis  de  malice,  et  quil  8*imagine  avoir 


at  un  livre  profond,  un  livre  qui  doit 
btirer  sur  lui  Tattention  de  Tautorit^ 


fait  ^  , 

attirer  sur  lul  Tattention  de  Tautorit^ 
en  compliant  dans  nos  joumaux  tons 
les  lieux  communs  que  les  partis  se 
renvoient  Tun  k  Tautre  oomme  des 
arguments  sans  r6plique.  On  dirait 
quelque  prefetreform6  qui,  ne  sachaai 
que  iaire  de  son  temps,  s  est  mis  k^tu- 
aier  la  haute  politi<]^ue  dans  les  cafSs 
et  dans  les  cabinets  htteraires  :  charm6 
d*une  lecture  qui  nouxxissait  son  me- 


*  Bossange  frires,  Ubraires,  rue  de  Seine,  No.  12 ;  et  Johannean,  me  du  Ooq- 
Saint-Honor^,  No.  8. 
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oootentement,  il  n*aura  pM  |>a  rdsist- 
er  aa  d4tir  de  nous  commnniquer  tant 
dd  belles  dioiei  qu'il  apprenait  pour 
la  Dfemi^  fois^ 

b  a  pris  la  forme  ^pistolaire  pour 
nous  faire  part  de  ses  reflexions.    11 
laoootek  un  proyincial  de  ses  amis  ses 
eooTersatlons  aTeo  deux  personnages, 
doBt  Tun  est  initio  aux  mjstdres  de 
la  congregation  et  de  Taristocratie, 
tandis  que  Tautre  possMe  le  secret 
dee  liberaux.    Liberal  lui-mdme,  Tau* 
teur  donne  le  beau  r6Ie  k  oe  dernier. 
A  leur   premiere  entreyue,  il  le  sur- 
ptend  au  milieu  d*une  profonde  m6- 
ditationy  ajant  devant  lui  les  jour- 
naux  de  Topposition.  ^  J'^udie  le  pr»- 
•ent,"  lui  dit  son  ami, "  pour  apprendre 
TaTenir."    Apres  quoi  il  entre  en  ma- 
il^ et  s*ecrie  en  parlant  des  mini- 
stres,   OroietU'iU,  peurcequ'tU  vont  en 
arriSre,  empecher  let  peuples  de  marcher 
en  avant  f  Alors  il  aeroule  devant  son 
inteilocuteur  la  tableau  des  fautes  et 
des  crimes  de  Tadministration.  Oe  qui 
llrrite  le  plus,  c'est  Timpertinenoe  de 
Faristocratie.    On  pent  diire  mdme  que 
e*sst  la  seule  chose  qui  le  flU;he  se- 
rieusement ;    il   reTient   Ik^eesus  k 
ditque  instant,  et^  i  ses  yeux,  la  ve- 
ritable plaie  da  pajs,  c'est  la  diffi- 
enlte  qu^eprouvent  les  hommes  nou* 
naux  pour  entrer  a  la  oour.    Oe  n*est 
pss  qu  il  soit  ennemi  de  la  noblesse, 
lien  au  contraire ;   mais  il  en  tou- 
diait  une  perscmnelle  qui  tint  du  prince 
m  paichemins.     Puieque,  dit-il,  la 
nature  a  jtU  tant  tfitieffcUit^  entre 
noutf  e*eH  d  la  lot  humaine  d  ke  met- 
tre  en  ordre,  et  dies  ranger  eelon  leur 
valenr.    II  ne  croit  done  pas  que  ce 
loit  k  Topinion  seule  k  classer  les  hom- 
mes ;  il  lui  faut  une  claseifioation  le- 
gaky  et  tout  irait  k  merveille  si  la  na- 
tion nouvelle  etait  sClre  d*etro  con- 
Tenablement  partag^e  dans  la  distri- 
bution dos  rubans.    Maie^  s'ecrie-t-il 
avec   indignation,    voyez-v<me  entrer 
dona  lee  carrostee  du  roi  dee  plebeieni 
iSnttres,  au  dee  noBlee  sane  merite  9 
Le  prc^Yincial,   ^merreilK*    d^une   si 
baate   pbilosophie,    s*empresse   d*en 
hin  part  k  son  correspondant. 

Co  correspondant  en  est  encore 
phn  emenr^lld  que  son  ami.  V<ms 
me  deeownreZf  lui  ecritnt,  wn  horizon 
quinCetait  inconnu,  JemareKais  swr 
tt»  senHer  etroit  et  eibscur,  et  vous  »i'o?#- 
ww  Mime  voie  daire  et  rpaeiewse,  Votre 
liberal  me  parait  nourri  de  sciences  so- 
ndes ;  son  raisonnement  est  fort,  et  fixe 
rattrn(»Mt.      Voire  royalists  est  aussi 
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fort  instruit  pour  un  royaiiete ;  oar, 
^Ijour  touts  oe  out  est  science,  les  royal- 
tstes  en  general  ont  un  brevet  d'exemp-- 
tion. 

Oe  rojaliste,  en  effet,  est  au  moins 
aussi  fort  que  son  camarade  le  liberal 
dans  la  politique  transoendante.  II 
debite  gxayement  kl'hoiimie  de  pro- 
vince des  lambeaux  du  Memorial  Ca^ 
tholique,  de  la  Quotidienne  et  du  DrO' 
peau  Uanc  ;  et  celui-d,  confondu  d*ad- 
miration,  8*ecrie  que  jamais  il  n*a  rien 
entendu  qui  fGlt  ^wm  si  grande  con- 
sequence, et  d^un  interet  plus  devi. 

£n  quittant  son  ami  Tultra,  le  pro- 
vincial rencontre  par  hasard  son  autre 
ami  le  liberal,  dans  les  Tuileries,  oii 
il  passe  rarement,  craignant  d'j  voir 
de  trop  pros  livrees  de  la  servitude. 
Oe  phuosophe,  ennemi  de  la  cour,  de* 
dame  long-temps  centre  Taristocratie 

aui  en  occupe  les  entrees.  (Test  Id,  dit- 
,  r eternal  sujet  de  nosplaintes.  (Test 
ce  mur  d^airain  que  nous  voulons  rm- 
verser,  c'est  ce  chimin  qui  conduit  au 
trone  que  nous  voulons  nettoyer,  8ui- 
vent  qudques  allusions  au  fameux 
chdne  de  Vincennes  sous  lequel  nos 
rois  faisaient  si  bonne  justice,  puis  un 
morceau  d*histoire  oh  il  enseigne  1^ 
son  auditeur,  d*apr^  le  Journal  de 
PariSy  oomme  quoi  nos  princes  se  sont 
toujours  jetes  dans  les  rangs  de  leurs 
peuples  pour  combattie  et  dompter 
rinsolente  aristocratic.  Oe  trait  d*6- 
rudition  ravit  le  provincial.  De  tant 
d^hommes  qui  etudient  Vhistoire,  com- 
bien  peu,  dit-il,  savent  en  tirer  une 
aussi  solide  instruction  I 

Les  maximes  que  Thistoire  foumit 
au  philosopbe  liberal  ne  sont  pas  moins 
admirables.  Suivant  lui,  les  nations 
VkOTtt  ni  croyances,  ni  passions,  ni  vo- 
lentes,  et  Us  princes  en  font  ce  qu*il 
leurplatt,  iSi,  par  exemple,  Catherine 
de  Medicis  Mt  voulu,  toute  la  France 
eUt  HS  protestante.  La  destinSe  des 
grands  peuples,  dit-il,  tient  d  cefil:  le 
coeur  (Fun  roioontient  le  monde,  Les 
goupemements  font  les  natiotu.  La  vie 
d^un  p&uplo  est  danslaeivie  de  songou- 
vemement,  comtme  la  vie  des  arbresest 
dansUur  dme^  Les  nations  s'agrat^ 
dissent  sous  des  ministrss  qui  sotU 
grands*  Oes  senteaees,  qui  s*accordeBt 
si  bienavoo  nos^temdks  dddamationa 
en  l^veuT  du  siecle  et  de  Tin^istible 
empire  de  I'opinion,  sont  aooueilliss 
par  le  provincial  avec  la  m^me  admi> 
ration  que  tout  le  reste.  On  voit  que 
Tauteur  des  Nouvdles  provineiales  a, 
pour  les  grands  ministres  et  les  rois 
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qui  gouvernent,  pour  le  despotisme  en 
un  mot,  UQ  gotit  bien  prononc6.  II 
le  lemoigne  dans  un  autre  endroit  de 
sa  brochure.  Un  de  ses  personnages 
demande  si,  quand  Napoleon  etendait 
son  bras  sur  TEurope,  ses  ministres 
renaient  lui  dire  qu'il  y  avait  dans  Tern- 
pire  des  emigres,  des  Yendeens,  des 
republicains,  des  Bourbonnistes  ?  que 
iui  importait  ?  il  n*en  avait  nul  soin  : 
totie  obeUtaie7U  ;  tous  prenaient  la  penr 
see  de  son  gavemement :  tons  etaierU 
emportes  par  le  mouvement  qu^il  impri- 
mait,  Voild  regner  !  Le  correspon- 
dant  de  proTince,  dihnent  eelair6  par 
taute  de  oelles  choses,  en  temoigne  ses 
remerciements  k  son  ami.  Vous  nCavez 
envoyi  lui  ecfit-il,  de  quoi  meubler 
totUes  les  tites  vides  de  nos  provinces ; 
vous  nCenvoyes  la  litmih^  par  fais- 
eeau, 

Yoi]^  Tabsurde  fatras  que  les  feuilles 
liherales  de  P^s,  de  Belgique,  et  d'Al- 
lemagne  nous  ont  Tant6  comme  un 
chef-d*(BU7re  de  politique,  et  que  les 
joumauz  du  parti  oppos6  ont  denonc6 
\  Tautoritd  comme  un  pamphlet  dan- 
gereux.  Comment  la  passion  a-t-elle 
pu  fasciner  les  panegyristes  et  les  de- 
tracteurs  au  point  deleurfaire  trouver 

Suelque  merite  dans  une  compilation 
e  declamations  triviales,  de  lieux  com- 
muns  historiques  d'aiUeurs  sans  verity, 
de  sarcasmes  uses,  de  maximes  fausses, 
le  tout  present^  sous  une  forme  sou- 
rent  ridicule  7  c*est  que  malheureuse- 
ment  les  prejuges  d^une  autre  epoque 
sent  encore  Tivants  parmi  nous  :  lis  y 
sout  entretenus  par  cette  generation 
de  gens  k  place  qui  voudraient  nous 
faire  croire  que  leurs  interdts  sont  les 
ndtres.  Le  pamphlet  dont  nous  Te- 
nons de  rendre  compte  est  dirig6  tout 
entier  centre  Tancienne  noblesse  ;  et 
la  seule  morality  qu*on  en  puisse  tirer, 
c'est  que  la  cour  et  les  emplois  devraieTii 
Hre  accessibles  d  tous  les  citoyens,  A 
la  bonn^  heure!  mais  fallait-il  faire 
tant  de  bruit  pour  un  si  mince  sujet  ? 
Quand  le  pays  sera-t-il  delivre  de 
cette  manie  des  places  qui  absorbe  tant 
de  capacites  utiles,  et  fait  d*une  na- 
tion libre  un  peuple  de  valets  1  N'y 
art-il  pas  plus  ae  profit  et  plus  de 
dignity  k  traitor  directement  avec  le 
public,  au  moyen  d*une  industrie  in- 
dependante,  qu'k  se  trainer  penible- 
ment  toute  sa  vie  dans  la  carriere  de 
Fambition  ?  Si  les  citoyens  etaient 
bien  convaincus  de  cette  verity,  nous 
he  verrions  pas  tant  de  petites  rivalites, 
tant  de  recriminations  ridicules,  tan 


de  jalousies  de  livr6e  :  le  pouvoir  aa- 
rait  toujours  ses  amants  qui  le  loue- 
raient  ou  le  blkmeraient  sans  mefure ; 
mais  le  public  ne  8*echaufferait  pu 
pour  des  querelles  auxquelles  il  se 
croirait  parfaitement  etranger. 

M.D. 

How,  then,  somebody  will  say,  did 
this  very  witty,  and  very  clever,  this 
capitally  good  and  independent  paper, 
fall  into  the  error  of  abusing,  even  by 
the  tail»end  of  an  insinuation,  the  best 
of  all  possible  Magazines  ? 

My  dear  sir,  or  madam,  we  shall 
answer  you :  Uriel  the  Archangel  of 
the  Sun  could  not  discern  the  devil 
when  he  came  to  him  incog.  So  by 
The  Qlobe.  It  was  humbugged  into 
printing  its  first  article. 

And  by  whom  ? 

There*s  the  rub.  Now  you  recol- 
lect that  the  plebeian  said  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris, 
and  yet  we  tell  the  greasy  knave,  that 
the  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
the  actual  caitiff,  is  Monsieur  Felix 
Boudin.  Mr  Felix  Blackpudding  the 
historian  f  and  what  a  historian  !  Now 
Boudin  had  better  not  have  quarrel- 
ed with  us.  What  we  intend  to  do 
with  him  is  yet  unknown,  but  we 
shall  look  at  his  hooks,  Yerbum  sat 
He  evidently  is  not  the 

Felix,  quern  faclont  aliena  perienla 
cantum, 

else  he  would  have  bit  off  his  sterco- 
raceous  tongue  ere  he  had  let  it  say  a 
word  against  us.  He  is,  to  be  sure^ 
the 

Felix,  qui — 
—  metuB  omnes — 
Subjecit  pedibos — 
But  he  will  find  that  he  was  wrong 
in  so  doing.    We  give  him  till  next 
month  to  live.      Let  him  make  the 
most  of  his  time.    He  will  find  that 
the  race  of  the  Tailleboudins,  com- 
memorated in  Rabelais,  are  not  ex- 
tinct; and  that  we  shall  crack  him 
across  our  knee  as  easily  as  the  good 
Partagruel  broke  his  well-stuffed  re- 
lations on  the  same  joint.      In  the 
meantime,  we  wish  him  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season. 

C.N. 
Thb  Blue  Chahbxb, 
Jan,  1826. 

P.  S. — ^The  above  is  a  specimen  of 
perfect  good  humour. 

C.N. 
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XPH  A'EN  2TMn02in  KTAIKHN  nEPINI220MENAnN 
HARK  KaTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

Phoc.  ajp.  Ath, 

\Tki$  if  a  distich  hy  wine  eld  PhocyfideSy 
An  ancierU  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  sill$f  day$  ; 
Meaning^  ''  *Ti8  bight  tor  ooob  winebibbino  pbople, 
^  Not  to  Lit  the  Jua  page  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 
•  ^  But  oailt  to  ohat  while  disoussinq  their  tipple." 
An  exceUerU  rule  of  the  hearty  eld  cock  Vt# — 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes.'] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

Blue  Parlour. 
Shepherd  and  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  nae  heart  for*t,  Mr  Tickler,  I  had  nae  heart  for't.  Yon^s  a  grand  hotel 
in  Picardy, — and  there  can  be  nae  manner  o*  doubt  that  Mr  Ambrose  *11  suc- 
ceed in  it  Yon  big  letters  facing  doun  Leith  Walk  will  be  sure  to  catch  the 
e*en  o*  a*  the  i>a8sengers  by  London  smacks  and  steam-boats,  to  say  naething  o* 
the  mur  statftnarj  land  population.  Besides,  the  character  o*  the  man  himself 
sae  douce,  civil,  and  judicious. — But  skill  part  &om  mj  right  hand  when  I 
forget  G^abrieFs  Road.    Draw  in  jour  chair,  sir. 

tickler. 

I  wish  the  world,  James,  would  stand  still  for  some  dozen  years — ^till  I  am  at 
rest.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  earth  itself  were  undergoing  a  vital  change. 
Nothing  is  unalterable  except  the  heaven  above  my  head, — and  even  it,  James, 
is  hardly,  methinks  at  times,  the  same  as  in  former  days  or  nights.  There  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  clouds,  James,  but  the  blue  sky,  I  must  confess,  is 
not  quite  so  very  very  blue  as  it  was  sixty  years  since ;  and  the  sun,  although 
still  a  glorious  luminary,  has  lost  a  leetle — just  a  leetle  of  his  lustre.  But  it 
is  the  streets,  squares,  courts,  closes, — lands,  houses,  shops,  that  are  all  changed 
—gone — swept  off— razed — ^buried. 

And  that  is  sore  a  reason  fair, 
To  fill  my  glass  again.  - 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  reason's  &ir  eneugh  for  that.  Here's  to  you,  sir, — ^the  Hollands  in 
this  house  is  aye  maist  excellent. 

MR  AMBROSE,  (entering  hesitatingly.^ 
Gentlemen,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr  North  is  not  to  honour  this 
Tavern  with  his  presence  this  evening,  perhaps  my  son  had  better  put  off  his 
recitation. 

tickler. 
Anan! 

SHEPHERD. 

Kr  Tickler  is  not  in  the  secret,  Ambrose.  Why,  Mr  Tickler,  Master  Am- 
brose has  composed  a  poem,  which  he  had  intended  to  recite  to  us  in  Picardy 
Plioe.  It  is  a  welcome  to  the  Hotel.  Now,  as  I  have  declared  my  determina- 
tion never  to  desert  Qabriers  Road  till  this  house  is  no  longer  in  Ambrose's 
possession,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  hear  the  youth's  verses ;  so,  if  you  please,  though 
a  little  out  of  plaice,  let  us  have  them  before  next  jug. 

^  TICKLER. 

Assuredly — assuredly.    Show  Master  Ambrose  in. 

(Enter  Master  Ambrose.) 
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IHBPBIBD. 

Hoo  are  ye,  my  fine  little  fellow  t  Come  forward  into  the  middle  o*  the  room. 
Stretch  out  your  right  arm  so— square  your  shouthen — ^haud  up  your  hetd— 
take  care  o*  your  pronunciation — et  peryi,  puer. 

HA8TBB  AMBROSB. 

Though  the  place  that  once  knew  us  will  know  us  no  more, 
And  splendours  unwonted  arise  on  our  view, — 

Though  no  fond  remembrance  past  scenes  could  restore, 

Our  dearly  loTed  parlour  we  still  must  deplore, 
And  remember  the  Old,  while  we  drink  to  the  New ! 

How  oft  in  that  parlour,  so  Joyous  and  gay, 

The  laurel  was  wreathed  with  the  clustering  rine ; 
While  the  spirit  of  Maga  held  absolute  sway, 
And  the  ffiorious  beams  of  the  bright  god  of  day 
Seem'd  in  envious  haste  the  fair  scene  to  outshine  ! 

Oh !  changed  are  the  days,  it  may  truly  be  said. 

Since  firat  we  met  there  in  our  social  glee, 
For  a  faction  then  ruled  with  a  sceptre  of  lead, 
Debasing  the  heart,  and  perverting  the  head. 

And  enthralling  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free ! 

« 
That  sceptre  is  broken — that  fitction  is  gone, — 

In  scorn  and  derision  weVe  seen  it  expire. 
While  the  brightness  of  Maga  has  everywhere  shone, 
It  has  blazed  on  the  altar,  and  beamed  on  the  throne. 

And  kindled  a  more  than  Promethean  fire ! 

Of  our  honours  and  glories  our  children  my  tell, — 

Be  it  ours  the  triumphant  career  to  pursue. 
Each  foe  of  his  King  and  his  country  to  quell, 
The  darkness  of  error  and  fraud  to  dispel, 

And  laugh  at  the  dunces  in  Yellow  and  Blue  1 

We  have  One  who  will  stand  as  he  ever  has  stood, 

Like  a  tower  that  despises  the  whirlwind's  rage, — 
'Bv  time  and  by  labour  alike  unsubdued, 
He  will  still  find  the  wise,  and  the  fitir,  and  the  good, 
Admiring  the  Wit,  and  revering  the  Sage ! 

And  he  who  supreme  in  Arcadia  reigns, 

With  his  heart-stirring  Doric  our  meetings  will  cheer ; 
The  pride  of  our  mountains  and  emerald  plains. 
The  joy  of  our  nymphs,  the  delight  of  our  swains, 
Rejoicing  each  eye,  and  refreshing  each  ear ! 

And  the  Hero  of  many  a  glorious  field. 

His  best  and  his  happiesf  hours  will  recall. 
The  sword  and  the  pen  alike  powerful  to  wield. 
With  generous  spirit  disdaining  to  yield. 

Except  to  the  spirit  that  conquers  us  All ! 

And  he  who  has  ever,  in  danger  and  doubt, 

To  his  glorious  cause  been  so  loyal  and  true, 
Defying  the  Cockneys,  the  Whigs,  and  the  gout, 
His  lo  Tbiumfbb!  still  boldly  wUl  shout, 

And  proudly  will  hear  it  rorechoed  by  Tou ! 
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ni6  year  that  approaches  new  triumphs  will  bring, 

Entwining  new  wreaths  for  each  bold  lojal  brow, — 
And  for  many  a  year  our  new  roof-tree  will  ring 
With  the  voice  that  is  raised  for  our  countiy  and  King, 
Inspired  by  the  thoughts  that  awaken  it  now ! 

The  dars  that  aro  gone,  we  can  never  r^^t, 
While  gilded  with  honour  they  rise  on  our  view ; 

And  when  here  in  our  power  and  our  pride  we  aro  met^ 

Oar  dearly-loved  parlour  we  ne'er  shall  forget, 
But  remember  the  Old,  while  we  drink  to  the  New ! 

TIOKLBR. 

Most  precocious  I  Pope  did  not  write  anything  equal  to  it  at  thirteen.  It  beats 
the  Ode  to  Solitude  all  to  sticks.  Aro  you  at  the  New  Academy,  Master  Am- 
hrosef 

1CA8TEB  AMBBOSS. 

No,  Sir — at  the  High  SchooL 

TIOKLBB. 

Ught.  You  live  in  the  vicinity.  Is  it  not  a  burning  shame.  Shepherd,  that 
the  many  thousand  rich  and  prosperous  men  who  have  been  educated  a^  the 
High  School,  cannot — will  not — raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  a  new  Edifice 
on  a  better  site  f 

SHBPHIKI). 

It  disna  tell  weeL 

TIOKLIB. 

A  High  School  thero  must  be,  as  well  as  an  Academy.  Both  should  have 
fur  play,  and  education  will  be  greatly  bettered  by  the  generous  rivaliy.  Never 
were  thero  better  masters  in  the  High  School  than  now-^^entlemen  and  scho- 
lars alL  One  loses  all  patience  to  hear  the  gabble  about  rarthenons,  forsooth, 
when  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  build,  on  Ha- 
milton's beautSfiil  plan,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  citizens  of 
modem  Athens.  Thank  you.  Master  Ambrose. — {EjbU  High-School  Boy.)  A 
fine^  modesty  intelligent  boy  I 

SHBPHBBI). 

Just  uncommon.  The  Bmbro'  folk  I  never  oould  thoroughly  understand, 
and  yet  I  hae  studied  them  closely  in  a'  ranks,  frae  the  bench  to  the  bar,I  may 
ny,  from  the  noopit  to  the  pozzi.  They  couldna'  build  their  ain  College — they 
wanna  build  their  ain  High  School ;  and  yet,  to  hear  them  talk  o'  their  city  o* 
palaces,  you  would  think  they  wero  all  so  many  Loronzoes  the  Magnificent 

TIOKLBB. 

The  English  laugh  at  us.  Look  at  London — ^look  at  Liverpool.  Is  money 
wanted  for  any  noble  purpose  ?  In  a  single  day,  you  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
laods. 

SHBPHXBD. 

Gome,  come — ^let  us  be  in  better  humour.  Is  the  oysters  verra  gude  this 
•easoa  f  I  shanna  stir  frae  this  chair  till  I  hae  devoorod  five  scoro  o'  them. 
That's  Just  my  allowance  on  coming  in  frae  the  kintra. 

TIOKLBB. 

James,  that  is  a  most  superb  cloak.  Is  the  clasp  puro  gold  f  You  aro  like 
Uk  officer  of  Hussars — like  one  of  the  Prince's  Own.    Spurs  too,  I  protest ! 

BUBPHBBD. 

Sit  closer,  Mr  Tickler,  sit  closer,  man ;  light  your  cigar,  and  puff  away  like 
a  iteam-engine — ^though  ye  ken  I  just  detest  smokin' ; — for  I  hae  a  secrot  to 
communicate— -a  secrot  o'  some  pith  and  moment,  Mr  Tickler ;  and  I  want  to 
■ee  jour  £ace  in  a'  the  strength  o'  its  maist  natural  expression,  when  I  am  let- 
tin'  you  intil't. — Fill  your  glass,  sir. 

TIOKLBB. 

Don't  tell  it  to  me,  James — don't  tell  it  to  me  ;  for  the  greatest  enjovment 
I  have  in  this  life  is  to  let  out  a  secrot— especially  if  it  has  been  confided  to 
mt  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
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BHBPHEBD. 

I*Ii  rin  a'  haiarda.  I  maun  out  wi*t  to  you ;  for  I  hae  aje  had  the  moit 
profoun'  respect  for  jour  abeelities,  aud  I  hae  a  pleasure  in  geein*  jou  the  stiit 
o*  the  world  for  four-and-twenty  hours. — I  am  noo  the  Teditor  o'  Bladnrood*i 
Magazine. 

TIOKLEB. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  you  see,  sir,  they  couldna  do  without  me.  North's  gettin*  Tena 
auld, — and,  between  ^ou  and  me,  rather  doited— crabbed  to  the  contributors, 
and— come  hither  wi'  your  lug — ^no  yerra  ceevil  to  Ebony  himsel ; — so  out 
comes  letter  upon  letter  to  me,  in  Yarrow  yonder,  fu'  o'  the  maist  magnificent 
offers, — indeed,  telling  me  to  fix  my  ain  terms ;  and  faith,  just  to  get  rid  o* 
the  endless  fash  o'  letters  by  the  carrier,  I  druye  into  toun  here,  in  the  whusky, 
through  Peebles,  on  the  Saturday  o'  the  hard  frost,  and  that  same  nighty  wis 
installed  into  the  Yeditorsl^p  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

TICKLEB. 

Well,  James,  all  that  Russian  affiur  is  a  joke  to  this.  Nicholas,  Constan- 
tine,  and  the  old  Mother-Empress,  may  go  to  the  deyil  and  shake  themselves, 
now  that  you,  my  dear,  dear  Shepherd,  are  raised  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  wad  ha*  thocht  it,  Mr  Tickler — wha  wad  ha*  thocht  it — that  day  when 
I  first  entered  the  Grass-Market,  wi*  a'  my  flock  afore  me,  and  Hector  youf- 
youfin*  round  the  Qallow-Stane — ^where,  in  days  of  yore,  the  saints 

TICKLER. 

Sire? 

BHEPHBRD. 

Nane  o*  your  mockin*. — I*m  the  jSditor ;  and,  to  proTe*t,  1*11  order  in — the 
Balaam-box. 

TICKLER. 

James,  as  you  loTe  me,  open  not  that  box. — Pandora*s  was  a  joke  to  it 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha !  ha !  ha !  Mr  Tickler,  you're  feared  that  FU  lay  my  haun  on  yane  o*  your 
articles.  0  man,  but  you're  a  vain  auld  chiel ;  just  a  bigot  to  your  ain  abee- 
lities.  But  hear  me,  sir ;  you  maun  compose  in  a  mair  classical  style,  gin  you 
think  0*  continuing  a  contributor.  I  must  not  let  down  the  character  of  the 
work  to  flatter  a  few  feckless  fumblers.  Mr  Ambrose — Mr  Ambrose — ^the 
Balaam-box,  I  tell  you, — I  hae  been  ringing  this  half-hour  for  the  Balaam- 
box. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here  is  the  Safe,  sir.  I  obserre  the  spider  is  still  in  the  key-hole ;  but  as 
Mr  North,  God  bless  him,  told  me  not  to  disturb  him,  I  hare  given  him  a 
few  flies  daily  that  I  found  in  an  old  bottle ;  perhaps  he  will  get  out  of  the 
?ray  when  he  feels  the  key. 

TICKLER. 

James,  that  spid^  awakens  in  my  mind  the  most  agreeable  recollections. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pang  your  speeders.    But,  Mr  Ambrose,  where's  the  Monthly  Budget  f 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir. 

SHEPHERD  {emptying  the  green  hag  on  the  table,) 

Here,  Mr  Tickler.  Here's  a  sight  for  sair  een, — materiaJs  for  a  dizzen 
Numbers.  Arrange  them  by  tens, — that's  right ;  what  a  show  I  I'm  rich 
aneuch  to  pay  aff  the  national  debt.  Let  us  see. — "  Absenteeism."  The  spee- 
der maun  oe  disturbed, — into  the  Balaam-box  must  this  article  go,— ^Gude 
presenre  us,  what  a  weight !  I  wonder  what  my  gude  auld  father  wad  hae  said, 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  it  became  a  great  public  question,  whether 
it  was  better  or  waur  for  a  country  that  she  should  hae  nae  inhabitants  ! 

TICKLER. 

Here's  an  essay  on  Popular  Education. 

BHBPHIRD. 

Rax't  ower.    Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is, — Institutions,  Mechanic  Institutions. 
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Tb$X^B  no  the  way,  in  the  ordinary  coorse  o'  nature,  that  the  mind  acquires 
knowledge.  Am  the  general  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  country  increaees, 
men,  in  all  conditioniy  will  of  themselves  become  better  informed.  Then  the 
education  of  the  young  will  be  better  attended  to, — generation  after  generation 
that  will  be  the  case, — ^till  feenaliy,  education  will  be  general  in  town  and 
country,  and  the  nation  will  be  more  enlightened,  power^,  happy,  and  free. 
But  now,  they  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse ;  and  the  naog  will  get 
leesty,  and  kick  aff  the  breeching. 

TICKLSB. 

Here's  a  poem. 

SHSPniBD. 

Fling  it  into  the  fire  ; — ^poetry's  a  drog.    Queen  Hynde  is  still  in  her  first 
edition. 

TIOKLSB. 

The  evil  has  wrought  it*s  own  cure.    But,  on  my  honour,  the  yerses  are 
pretty.    Another  yersion  of  our  favourite  German  song. — FU  sing  them  to  the 

fiddle. 

(TiOKLBB  sinas  to  his  Cremona,) 
The  Rhine !  the  Rhine  ! — >May  on  thy  flowing  river 

The  sun  for  ever  shine ! 
And  on  thy  banks  may  freedom's  light  fftde  never  ! — 

Be  blessings  on  the  Rhine  ! 
The  Rhine  !  the  Rhine ! — My  foncy  still  is  straying, 

To  dream  of  Wilhelmine, 
Of  auburn  locks  in  balmy  zephyrs  playing : — 

Be  blessings  on  th^  Rhine ! 
The  (German  knight  the  lance  has  bravdy  broken 

By  lofty  Schreckenstein ; 
The  Qerman  maid  the  tale  of  love  has  spoken 

Beside  the  flowery  Rhine. 
With  patriotic  zeal  the  gallant  Swiss  is  fired, 

Beside  that  stream  of  thine ; 
She  dull  Batavian,  on  thy  banks  inspired. 

Shouts, — Freedom  !  and  the  Riune ! — 
And  shall  we  fear  the  threat  of  foreign  foeman  t— 

Though  Europe  should  combine, — 
The  fiery  Frank,  the  Qaul,  the  haughty  Roman, 

Found  graves  bcuude  the  Rhine. — 
Germania's  sons,  fill,  fill  your  foaming  glasses 

With  Hochheim's  sparklinsr  wine. 
And  drink, — ^while  life,  and  love,  and  beauty  passes, — 

Be  blessing^  on  the  Rhine  ! 

8HSPHBBD. 

Faith,  ye  hae  a  gran'  bow-hand,  Mr  Tickler.  Te  wad  be  a  welcome  j^est 
in  the  kitchen  o'  ony  furm-house  in  a'  Scotland,  during  the  lang  winter  nichts. 
The  Uspes  **  would  loup  as  they  were  daft,  when  ye  olew  up  your  chanter.'* 
Shame  on  the  spinet,  and  the  flute,  and  a'  instruments,  but  the  fiddle. 

TIOKLBB. 

Many  and  oft  is  the  time^  James,  that  in  my  younger  days  I  have  set  the 
ihepherd's  and  fiurmer's  &mily  a-dancing,— on  to  the  sma'  hours.  They  would 
lend  out  the  bit  herd  laddie  to  collect  the  queans,— and  they  came  all  flocking 
in,  just  a  little  trigger  than  when  at  work, — a  clean  mutch,  or  a  ribbon  round 
th&  foreheads, — their  bosoms  made  cosh  and  tidy— - 

BBBPHIBD. 

Whisht,  whisht.  Ony  mair  verses  amang  the  materials.  Let  us  collec  them  a' 
into  a  heap,  and  send  Uiem  to  the  cyook  to  singe  the  fools.  What's  that  your 
glowering  on,  Sub  1 

TIOKLBB. 

Sob? 

8HBPHBBP. 

Ay,  Sab.    I  create  you  Sub-yeditor  of  the  Magaiine.    Tou  maun  correc 
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a*  the  Hebrew,  and  Chinese,  and  Gennan,  and  Butch,  €hreek  and  Littn,  and 
French  and  Spanish,  and  Itawlian.  Tou  maun  likewise  help  me  wi'  the  pints, 
and  in  kittle  words  look  after  the  spellin*.  Noo  and  then  ye  may  OTerbaw^ 
and  cut  down,  and  transmogrify  an  article  that's  ower  lang,  or  ower  stupid  in 


pairts,  putting  some  smeddum  in*t, — and  soomin'  a*  up  wi*  a  soundin"  peroiation. 
Iforth  had.  nae  equal  at  that ;  and  I  hae  kent  him  turn  out  o*  lus  hands  a 
short,  pithy,  biting  article,  frae  a  long,  lank,  lumberine  ri^arole,  taken,  at  a 
pinch,  out  of  the  verra  Balaam-box.  The  author  wondered  at  his  ain  genius 
and  erudition  when  he  read  it,  and  wad  gang  for  a  week  after  up  and  down 
the  town,  asking  eTerrbody  he  met  if  they  had  read  his  leading  article  in 
Ebony.  The  sumph  thocht  he  had  written  it  himsel !  I  can  never  ho^  to 
equal  Mr  North  in  that  faculty,  which  in  him  is  a  gift  o*  nature ;  but  in  a* 
things  else,  I  am  his  equal, — and  in  some,  dinna  ye  tMnk  sae,  his  superior  I 

TIOKLBB. 

I  do.  There  seems  to  me  something  pretty  in  this  little  song.  To  do  it 
justice,  I  must  sing  it. 

TuNi— "  The  Sailor's  Lifer 
1. 
Oh !  often  on  the  mountain's  side 
IVe  sung  with  all  a  shepherd's  pride, 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along. 
Bore  down  the  burden  of  the  song, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me. 
He  tends  his  flock  so  merrily, — 
Hn  sings  his  song,  and  tells  his  ta]«, 
And  is  beloTod  thitmgh  all  ^  Tale. 

8. 
When  summer  daddens  all  the  soeoe 
With  golden  light,  and  Testuxe  green, 
Too  slM»rt  appears  the  cheerful  &y. 
While  thus  he  pours  his  artless  lay, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me,  d»o. 

3. 
When  winter  oones  with  sullen  hlast 
And  clouds  and  mists  are  gathering  nst. 
He  folds  his  plaid,  and  on  ^  hill 
His  blithesome  song  is  with  him  still— 

A  shepherd's  lira's  the  lile  for  me,  Ac. 

And  when  at  eve,  with  guileless  mirth. 
He  cheers  his  humble,  h^ppy  hearth, 
The  storm  without  laay  wnirae  round. 
But  still  within  the  song  is  found— 

A  shepherd's  l^e  s  the  life  for  me^  &a 

6. 

Oh  I  enyy  not  the  palaoe  proud. 
With  aU  its  midy,  glittenng  crawd, 
For  who  would  ever  be  a  king, 
When  on  the  hill-side  he  could  sing, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me,  drc. 

SBBPHBEDw 

Tut,  tut ! — it's  wersh — wersh  as  a  potauto  without  saut.  The  writer  o'  that 
sang  nerer  wore  a  plaid.  What  for  will  clerer  chaps,  wi'  a  classical  education, 
aye  be  writin'  awa  at  sangs  about  us  shepherds  %  Havers  t — Let  Bums,  and 
me,  and  Allan  Cunningham  talk  o'  kint»  matters,  under  our  ain  charge.— 
Well  put  mair  real  life  and  love  into  ae  line — aiblins  into  ae  word— thMi  a' 
iSb%  dMsieal  callants  thai  eTer  were  at  College. 
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TIOKLER. 

Well,  well — there's  a  poem  that  may  as  well  [go  into  the  fire-heap  at  once, 
witilioat  fiurther  inspection. 

SHEPHERD. 

For  God*8  sake,  haud  yonr  hand,  Mr  Tickler  ! — dinna  bum  that,  as  you  houp 
to  be  saved  !  It's  my  ain  haun-writin' — I  ken't  at  a'  this  distance— I'll  swear 
tn't  in  a  ooort  o'  justice  !    Bum  that,  and  you're  my  Sub  nae  langer. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Editor,  I  will  sing  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  you  shanna  sins't — ^Tll  sing't  mysel — though  I'm  as  hoarse  as  a  craw. 
Breatiiin'  that  easterly  harr  is  as  bad  as  snooking  down  into  your  hawse  sae 
many  yards  o'  woollen.  Howsomever,  I'll  try.  And  mind,  nane  o'  your  ac- 
companiments wi'  me,  either  o'  fiddle  or  vice.  A  second's  a  thing  that  I  just 
perfectly  abhor, — it  seems  to  me— though  I  hae  as  gude  an  ear  as  Miss 
Stephens  hersel — and  better,  too, — to  be  twa  different  tunes  sang  at  ae  time — 
a  maist  intolerable  practice.  Mercy  me ! — It's  the  twa  Epithaliums  that  I 
wrote  for  the  young  Duke  o'  Buccleuch's  birth-day,  held  at  Selkirk,  the  25th 
of  November,  1825. 

Air — KHUkraitJne. 

1. 
Rejoice,  ye  wan  and  wilder'd  glens, 

X  e  dowie  dells  o'  Yarrow, 
This  is  the  day  that  Heaven  ordains 

To  banish  a'  your  sorrow ; 
nk  forest  shaw,  an'  lofty  law, 

Frae  grief  and  gloom  arouse  ye, 
What  gars  ye  snood  your  brows  wi*  snaw. 

An'  look  sae  grim  an'  grousy  ? 

2. 
What  though  the  winter  storm  and  flood 

Set  a'  your  oliSs  a-quaking. 
An'  frost  an'  snaw  leave  nou^t  ava 

On  your  green  glens  o'  braken  ; 
Tet  soon  the  spring,  wi'  bud  an'  fiower, 

An'  birds  an'  maidens  singing  ; 
The  bonny  rainbow  an'  the  shower, 

Shall  set  your  braes  a-ringing. 

We  sail  our  sun  set  in  the  cloud, 

For  gloaming  far  too  early, 
An'  darkness  fa'  wi'  eiry  shrOud, 

While  hearts  beat  sad  and  sairly ; 
But  after  lang  an*  lanesome  night. 

Our  mom  &s  risen  mair  clearly ; 
An'  0,  to  wan  an'  waefu'  wight, 

Sic  blithesome  mora  is  cheery. 

4. 
This  is  the  day  that  wakes  our  spring, 

Our  ninbow'a  arch  returning  f 
This  is  the  dawning  sent  by  Heaven 

To  banish  care  and  mourning. 
0,  young  Buccleuch,  our  kinsman  tme. 

Our  shield,  and  firm  defender ; 
To  thee  this  day  our  love  we  pay. 

Our  blessings  kindly  render ! 
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6. 
0,Tonng  Baeeleuoh,  0,  kind  Bocdeueh ! 

Wliat  thousand  hearts  yeam  o  V  thee ; 
What  thousand  hopee  avait  thy  smile, 

And  prostrate  lie  befmre  ^Me : 
Be  thou  thy  Border's  jmde  and  faoai^ 

like  sites  renewn'd  in  stoiry ; 
And  thou  shalt  neyer  want  an  host 

For  country,  King,  and  g^ory  t 

Beantiftil,  James,  quite  beautifnl  f 

Mr  luckier,  I  think,  oensidenng  aM  things,  the  situation  I  now  eeenpqf,  ny 
rank  in  societr— and  the  respect  which  I  have  at  aU  times  heen  proad  to  fksw 
you  and  Mrs  Tickler,  that  you  mi^^t  can  me  Mr  Bogg,  or  Iff  Tediter  1  Why 
always  James,  simple  James  f 

TMSLBR. 

A  funiliar  phrase,  full  of  affection.    I  indst  on  heing^caBed  Tnoaethy. 

SHEPHBBI). 

Wee],  weel,  be  it  so  now  and  then.  But  as  a  general  rule,  let  it  be  Mr 
Tickler, — Mr  Hogg,  or,  which  I  would  preito,  Mr  Bditor.  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  that  there  is  great  advantage  to  social  intercourse  in  the  preservation  d 
those  mere  conversational  forms  by  which  **  tabl&4alk"  is  protected  from  dege- 
nerating into  a  coarse  or  careless  familiarity. 

TICKLSK. 

Suppose  you  occasionally  call  me  "  Southside,*'  and  that  I  call  you  "  Mount 
Benger— " 

BHBPHUU). 

A  true  Scottish  fashion  that  of  calling  gentlemen  1^  the  names  of  tiieir 
estetes.  Did  you  ever  see  the  young  Duke  ?  Tou  nod^  Never  f — He*s  a  lesi 
scion  of  the  old  tree.  What  power  that  laddie  has  ower  human  happiness  !— 
He  has  a  kingdom,  and  never  had  a  king  more  loyal  subjects.  All  his  tkon- 
sauds  o'  farmers  are  proud  o*  him,  and  his  executors  ;  and  that  verra  pride 
gi'es  them  a  higher  character.  Tbe  clan  must  not  disgrace  the  Chief  The 
**  Duke"  is  a  household  word  all  over  the  Border ; — the  bairns  hear  it  eveiy 
day  ; — and  it  links  us  thegither  in  a  sort  o*  brotherhoods  Curse  the  Radicals, 
who  would  be  for  destroying  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  land  1 — 

WAT  o'  BucoLEuoH. — ^Air,  Thurofs  Defeat, 

Some  sing  with  devotion 

Of  feats  on  the  ocean. 
And  nature's  broad  beauties  in  earth  and  in  skies  ; 

Some  rant  of  their  glasses. 

And  some  of  the  lasses. 
And  these  are  twa  things  we  maun  never  despise. 

But  down  with  the  praises 
*  Of  lilies  and  daisies, 

Of  posies  and  roses  the  like  never  grew : 

That  flimsy  inditinff 

That  poets  delight  in. 
They've  coined  for  a  havering  half-witted  crew. 

CHOBUS. 

But  ioin  in  my  chorus, 

Te  blades  o'  the  Forest, 
We'll  lilt  of  our  muirs  and  our  mountains  of  blue ; 

And  hollow  for  ever, 

Till  a*  the  town  shiver. 
The  name  d  our  master,  young  Wat  o'  Buccleuch. 

Of  Douglas  and  Stuart, 
We'd  mony  a  true  heart, 
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HhMk  itood  for  atild  SoofUmd  in  dangert  onew ; 

And  8oott8  wha  kept  order 

So  luig  on  the  Border) 
Then  ^rfaa  iMudnfte  tell  o'  the  Wftto  o*  Buockueh  t 

Now  all  theee  old  heroei^ 

Of  helms  and  monterosi 
O  wha  wad  beliere  that  the  thing  pould  be  true ; 

In  lineage  imblig^ited) 

And  bloMM  are  nniled, 
In  our  noble  master,  young  Wat  o'  Bucdeuch. 

Tlien  join  in  mj  chorui^  4e. 

In  dd  dajs  of  waaaaiL 

Of  duef  and  of  Tasialy 
O  these  were  the  ages  of  chivalrj  true. 

Of  reif  and  of  rattle, 

Of  broil  and  of  battle, 
When  first  our  auld  forefathers  follow'd  Bucdeuch. 

Thej  got  for  their  merit, 

What  we  still  inheri^ 
Those  green  lowering  hills  and  low  Tallejsof  dew, 

Nor  feared  on  their  mailings 

For  homings  or  failings, 
The  broad  sword  and  shidd  paid  the  rents  of  Bucdeuch. 

Then  join  m  mj  chorus,  dtc. 

From  that  di^  to  this  one^ 
WeVe  lived  but  to  bless  them, 
9  To  lore  and  to  trust  them  as  guardians  true ; 

Mar  Heaven  protect  then, 
And  guide  and  direct  then. 
This  stem  of  the  gen*rous  dd  house  of  Bucdeuch ! 
The  Wats  were  tiie  callans. 
That  steadied  the  baUnee, 
When  strife  between  kinsmen  and  Borderers  grew  ; 
Then  here's  to  our  sdon, 
The  son  of  the  lion, 
The  Lord  of  the  Forest^  the  Ohief  of  Bucdeuch. 

C^oBin. 

Then  ioin  in  my  chorus, 

Te  lads  of  the  forest, 
With  int  of  our  muirs  and  our  mountains  of  blue, 

And  hallow  lor  ever, 

Till  a'  the  tow'rs  shiyer. 
The  name  of  our  Master,  young  Wat  of  Bucdeuch. 

There's  a  teng  for  you,  Timothy*  My  blude's  up.  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  a 
Borderer.  Here's  the  Duke's  hei^th — here's  the  King's  health — ^here's  North's 
hedth — here's  your  health — ^here's  my  un  health — there's  Ebony's  health — 
here's  Ambrose's  health— the  healths  o'  a'  the  eontributors  and  a'  the  sub- 
scribers. That  was  a  wully  wau^ht !  I  haena'  left  a  dribble  in  the  jug.  I 
wuss  it  mayna  flee  to  my  head — ^it's  a  haLf^mutchldn  jug. 

TIOKUOL 

Tour  eyes,  James,  are  shining  with  more  than  their  usual  brilliancy.  But 
hsrt  it  goes.    (Drinks  hujug.) 

BHBPHBRD. 

After  all,  what  blessing  is  in  this  world  like  a  rational,  well-founded,  steadfiwt 
friendship  between  twa  people  that  hae  seen  some  little  o'  hiunan  life— fdt 
some  little  o'  its  troubles — ^kept  fast  hald  o'  a  gude  chmcter,  and  are  doing  a' 
thej  can  for  the  benefit  o'  their  fellow-creatures  7  The  Magasine,  Mr  Tickler 
is  a  mighty  engine,  and  it  behoves  me  to  think  well  what  I  am  about  when  f 
•etitarwondng.  The  Cautholic  Question  is  the  cause  o'  great  perplexity  to  my 
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mind,  when  I  tak  a  oomprehensiye  and  i^osophic  view  o*  the  histoiy  sad 
ooBstitution  o*  human  nature. 

TIOKLBB. 

I  neTer  heard  you,  Mr  Hogg,  on  the  Catholic  Question.    I  trust  jour  opi- 
nions are  the  same  with  those  of  Mr  North. 

SHEPHSBD. 

WhateTer  my  opinions  are,  Mr  Tickler,  they  are  my  own,  and  they  aie  ^ 
fruit  of  long,  laborious,  deep,  and  conscientious  meditation.  I  cannot  beHeve, 
with  Brs  Southey  and  Phillpotts,  and  othet  distinguished  men,  that  the  spint 
of  Catholicism  is  unchangeable.  Nothing  human  is  unchangeable.  I  do  net, 
therefore,  despair  of  seeing — ^no  I  must  not  say  that,  but  of  my  postoity  mt- 
ing-^the  Catholic  religion  so  purified  and  rationalized  by  an  unconscious  Vio- 
testantism,  that  our  Catholic  brethren  may  be  admitted  without  danger  is 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  pnvileges  of  British  subjects.  That 
time  will  come,  sir ;  but  not  in  our  day — no,  not  in  our  day.  A  centuiy  at 
the  rery  least,  pei^ps  two,  must  elapse  before  we  can  grant  the  boon  of  Qa- 
tholic  emancipation. 

TICKLSB. 

Just  my  sentiments. 

SHEPHBRP. 

No,  sir,  they  are  my  own  ;  and  farther  I  say,  that  to  emancipate  the*  Ca- 
tholics in  order  to  destroy  their  religion,  as  is  proposed  many  hundbtted  times 
in  the  rival  Journal,  (blue  and  yeUow,)  is  pure  idiotry.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  suffer  Catholic  emancipation. 

TICKLSB. 

What  think  you  of  Constable's  Miscellany  ?  Tou  wish  me  to  speak.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one,  entirely  his  own,  and  the  speculation  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess. Thousands  of  families  that  cannot  afford  to  buy  books,  as  they  are  sold 
in  their  original  shape,  will  purchase  these  pretty  little  cheap  periodical^  and 
many  a  fire-side  will  be  enligntened.  The  selection  of  published  works  is  ju^ 
dicious,  and  so  in  general  is  that  of  subjects  to  be  treated  of  by  Mr  Consta- 
ble's own  authors  ;  one  most  laughable  exception  there  indeed  is — ^History  of 
Scotland,  in  three  volumes,  by  William  Ritchie,  Esq. 

BHEPHEBD. 

What  the  deeyil ! — Ritchie  o'  the  Scotsman  ? 

TICKLEB. 

Why.  it  is  rumoured,  eyen  Whigham  the  Quaker,  when  he  heard  of  it,  cried 
out,  "  Amu  teiieatis  amioi  Y'  Our  excellent  fnend  Constable  committed  a  mi 
blunder  in  this  ;  but  he  was  speedily  ashamed  of  it,  and  has  scored  out  the  most 
insignificant  of  all  names  from  his  list. 

BHEPHEBD. 

Scored  out  hb  name  ? — And  will  Ritchie  write  three  volumes  of  the  Histoiy 
of  Scotland  after  that  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  an  insult.  Tet  Mr  Constable 
was  in  the  right ; — ^for  only  think  for  a  moment  of  printing — 16,000  copies  of 
three  volumes  of  a  History  of  Scotland  by  William  Ritchie  !  But  Mr  Con- 
stable may  just  drap  the  volumes  a'  thegether  ;  for  there  will  aye  be  a  kind  o' a 
disagreeable  suspicion  that  Ritchie  wrote  them, — and  that  wouJd  be  eneughto 
damn  the  History,  were  it  frae  the  pen  of  Bionysius  Harlicamensis. 

TIOKLBB. 

Dionysius  HarlicamensiB ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

The  same.  I  ken  a'  about  him  frae  Tennant  o'  Dollar,  author  of  Anster 
Fair. 

TIOKLEB. 

Here's  Tennant*s  health,  and  that  of  John  Baliol,  his  new  tragedy. 

SHEPHEBD. 

With  all  my  heart ;  but  I  wish  people  would  give  over  writing  tragedies. 
If  they  won't,  then  let  them  chuse  tragical  subjects  ;  let  them  as  Anstotle 
says  in  his  Poetics,  purge  our  souls  by  pity  and  terror,  and  not  set  us  asleep. 
The  Bridal  of  Lammermuir  is  the  best,  the  only  tragedy  since  Shakeq>ear^-* 

TICKLEB. 

Try  the  anchovies.    I  forget  if  you  skate,  Hogg  ? 
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Tet,  like  %  flounder.  I  wms  at  Duddingston  Loeh  on  the  great  daj.  Twa 
bands  of  music  kept  cheaiing  the  shade  of  Kins  Arthur  on  his  seat,  and  gave 
a  mtrtial  diaiacter  to  the  festiTities.  It  was  then,  for  the  fint  time,  ioki  I 
mounted  mj  doak  and  spurs.  I  had  a  young  leddie,  jou  may  wed  guen 
that,  on  ilka  arm  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  fed  the  dear  timorous  creturs  dins- 
ing  and  prBsang  on  a  body's  sides,  every  time  their  taes  caught  a  bit  cnmkfe 
OB  the  ice,  or  an  embedded  chucky-stane.  I  thocht  that  between  the  twa 
they  wad  nerer  hae  gd'n  ower  till  they  had  pu'd  me  doun  on  the  bread  o* 
my  bade.  The  mufb  were  just  amazing,  and  the  furbelows  past  a*  enu- 
msration.  It  was  quite  Polar.  Then  a*  the  ten  thousand  people  (there  could 
na'  be  fewer)  were  in  perpetual  motion.  Faith,  the  thermometer  made  them 
do  that,  for  it  was  some  fifty  bdow  lero.  I>e  been  at  mony  a  bonspeil,  but  I 
sever  saw  such  a  congregation  on  the  ice  afore.  Once  or  twice  it  ciacked, 
snd  the  sound  was  fearsome^ — a  lang,  sullen  growl,  as  of  some  monster  start- 
ing out  o*  sleep,  and  raging  for  prey.  But  the  bits  o'  bairns  just  leuch,  and 
never  gied  ower  sliding ;  and  the  leddies,  at  least  my  twa,  just  gied  a  kind  o' 
nb,  and  drew  in  their  breath,  as  if  they  had  been  gaun  in  ndced  to  the  dooken 
on  a  cauld  day  ;  and  the  mirth  and  merriment  were  rifer  than  ever.  Faith,  I 
did  make  a  dinner  at  the  Club-house. 

TICKLBB. 

Was  the  skating  tolerable  f 

SHSPHIBD. 

No  ;  intolerable.  Puir  concdted  whalps !  Qin  you  except  Mr  Tory  0* 
Prince's  Street,  wha's  a  handsome  fallow,  and  as  good  a  skaiter  as  ever  spread- 
tsgled ;  the  lavo  a'  deserved  drowning.  There  was  Henry  Oowbum,  like  a  do- 
minie, or  a  sticket  minister,  puttin'  himsdf  into  a  number  0'  attitudes,  evenr 
ane  dumsier  and  mair  acknard  than  the  ither,  and  nae  doubt  flatterin  himseu 
Ihat  he  was  the  object  o*  universal  admiration.  The  hail  loch  was  laughing  at 
*  him.  The  cretur  can  skate  nane.  Jemmy  Simpson  is  a  feckless  bodie  on  the 
ice,  and  canna  keep  his  knees  straught.  I  couldna  look  at  him  without  won- 
dflonng  what  induced  the  cretur  to  write  about  Waterloo.  The  l%atin'  Club 
IB  indeed  on  its  last  legs. 

TIOKLXB. 

Did  you  skate,  James  f 

SHBPHBBI). 

That  I  did,  Timothy-— but  ken  you  hoo  ?  You  will  have  seen  how  a*  the 
newspapers  roosed  the  skatin'  o'  an  offisher,  that  they  said  lived  in  the  Castle. 
Fools ! — it  was  me — ^naebodv  but  me.  Ane  0'  mv  two  leddies  had  a  wig  in 
her  muff,  geyan  sair  curled  on  the  frontlet,  and  I  pat  it  on  the  hair  0  my 
head.  I  then  drew  in  my  mouth,  puckered  my  cheeks,  made  my  een  look 
tece,  hung  my  head  on  my  left  shouther,  put  my  hat  to  the  one  side,  and  so, 
anns  a-kimbo,  off  I  went  in  a  figure  of  8,  garring  the  crowd  part  like  clouds, 
and  circumnav^ting  the  frozen  ocean  in  the  space  of  about  two  minutes. 
"  The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play,"  and  every  tent  cast  forth  its  inmates, 
with  a  bap  in  the  ae  haun'  and  a  gill  in  the  ither,  to  behold  the  Offisher  firae 
the  Castle.  The  only  fear  I  had  was  0'  my  long  spurs  ; — ^but  they  never  got 
fiukkled;  and  I  finished  with  doing  the  47th  Proposition  of  Eudid,  with  ma- 
thematical precision.  Jemmy  Simpson,  half  an  hour  before,  had  fidlen  over 
the  PoTis  asinorum. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Editor,  I  fear  that  if  in  your  articles  you  follow  the  spirit  that  guides 
your  conversation,  you  will  be  as  personal  as  Mr  North  himself.  No  intrusion 
on  private  character. 

SHEPHBBI). 

Private  character !  If  Mr  James  Simpson,  or  Mr  Heniy  Cockbum,  or  my- 
sdf,  exhibit  our  figures  or  attitudes  before  ten  thousand  people,  and  cause  all 
the  hones  in  the  adjacent  pastures  to  half-die  of  laughter,  may  I  not  mention 
the  disaster  1  Were  not  their  feats  cdebrated  in  all  the  newspapers  ?  There  it 
vas  aid  that  they  were  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  volant  men.  What 
if  I  say  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Magazine,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
the  most  pitiful  prigs  that  ever  exposed  themsdves  as  public  performers  ?  Be- 
nte,  they  are  by  £»  too  old  for  such  nonsense.    They  are  both  upwards  of 
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fif^,  and  leeiii  much  older.    At  tliM  tiaie  <»f  life  they  ihenld  gite  thttir  abtci 
to  ttieir  boyi. 

Tl6KUdlt. 

My  dew  Editor,  you  aie  forgetting  the  artielee.    The  dtrfl  will  be  htfeibr 

«>py 

MS  AHBBOsx  {wtenng) 
Did  you  ring,  Mr  N<ffth  t    Beg  your  jMurdon,  did  you  ring,  tfr  fioggt 

SHBPHXlLD. 

Ko^  Ambroee.    But  here^^take  that  poetry,  and  tell  the  cook  to  tinge 
yon.    The  turkey,  you  know.    Let  ub  have  supper  prededy  at  twdre. 
■B  AXBB09B  {feoeiving  the  Pof£ry  from  TSMtr,) 

Might  I  be  allowed,  gendemen,  to  nresenre  a  ftfw  firagments  f  finf^iih  gai> 
tlemen  are  always  speaking  of  the  Magaaxne ;  and  there  are  two  yeiy  geirted 
ffentlemen  indeed,  and  excellent  customers  of  mine,  Mr  Hogg,*— one  m  them 
mm  Newcastle,  and  the  o^ier  all  llie  way  from  Leeds,— one  in  the  ecrift,  ind 
the  other  in  tile  hard  Une, — who  would  esteem  a  fragment  of  manuscript 
fr<Mn  the  Balaam-box  an  inestimable  treasure. 

SBBPHBBD. 

Oertainly,  Ambit>se,  certainly.  Keep  that  little  whStey-brown  article ;  but 
mind  now  you  give  all  the  rest  to  the  kyuck. 

KB  AXBBOBB  (iMpeetina  it,) 
0  yes,  the  whitey-brown  article  will  ao  adnnrably. 

lou  think  so,  do  you,  Ambrose  f    What  is  it  about  f    Ptty,  read  it  ^>. 

MB  AMBEOSB  (rwites,) 

TinrB— <<  ToaUyou  Ladies  now  at  Land'' 
For  once  in  sentimental  yein 
My  doleful  song  must  flow, 
For  melancholy  is  the  strain, — 

It  is  a  song  of  woe ! 
Ah  I  he  who  nolds  the  monthly  pen 
Is  most  accurst  of  mortal  men  ! 

V^th  a  &,  la,  la,  &c. 

From  month  to  month  'tis  still  his  doom 

To  drag  the  hopeless  chain, 
For  fiEur  or  foul,  in  mirth  or  glooa^ 

He  shares  the  ourse  of  Gain ; 
It  is  a  wo^  tlung  to  see 
A  sight  like  this  among  the  free  1 

With  a  fa,  la,  1%  &a 

The  devil  comes  at  break  of  day. 

The  haidess  wzetch  to  dun^ — 
Oh  I  then  the  denl  is  to  pay. 

His  work  is  not  began  1 
With  heavy  heart  ana  aching  head 
He  sends  a  hearty  curse  inst^uL 

With  a  fis  1^  1^  ^ 

But  Obristopher  is  not  the  man 

His  failings  to  excuse, 
He  must  bestir  as  best  he  can, 

And  spur  his  jaded  muse ; 
Oh  !  cheerless  <ny  and  dreaty  night 
The  •endless  article  to  write  i 

With  a  Iky  la,  la,  &C. 

But  ah !  when  Here  he  bHthely  sits, 

How  altered  is  his  lot ! 
He  clears  his  brow,  unbends  his  wits,*- 

His  caies  are  all  forgot ; 


He  mngt  liit  tooffi  bis  bumper  fillip 
And  Uughs  at  life  and  all  its  ills, 

WiOk  a  fa,  la,  la,  &e. 

SHSPHEBB. 

Doff  on  it,  if  I  don't  beUeve  you  are  tb«  autbor  of  the  HVhit^-brown  your- 
self Mr  Ambxoee. 

AMBEOSS. 

ITo,  Ht  Editor.  I  oould  not  take  that  liberty.  In  Mr  North's  time,  I  did 
indeed  oooasionally  contribute  an  article.  The  foreupi  gentleman  is  ringing 
his  bell ;  and,  as  lie  is  very  low^irited  sinoe  the  death  of  Alexander,  I  must 
attend  lum.    Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  whisky  or  Hollands  t 

SBBPHsan. 
Baiih.    What's  the  name  of  the  Bussian  gentleman  t 

▲MBRoas. 
I  believe,  sir,  it  is  Kebuchadnezzar. 

SBSFHSRD. 

Ay,  ay,  that  is  a  Russian  name  i  for  the^  are  descended,  I  hear,  firom  the 
Babylonians.  (Esit  Mr  AmbbosilV— Mr  Tickle^  here's  a  movi  capital  article, 
entitled  ^  Birds."  I  ken  his  pen  the  instant  i  see  the  scart  o  t  Naebody, 
can  touch  aff  these  light,  airy,  buoyant,  heartsome  articles  like  him.  Then 
there's  aye  sic  a  fine  &ah,  o'  natiure  in  them — sic  uice  touches  o'  description — 
and,  erery  now  and  then,  a  bit  curious  and  peculiar  word— just  ae  word  and 
nae  mair,  that  lets  you  into  the  spirit  of  the  whole  design,  and  makes  you  love 
both  the  writer  and  the  written.---Square  down  the  edges  with  the  paper-folder, 
and  label  it  <"  Lading  Article." 

TICKLEB. 

I  wish  he  was  here. 

bhspbbeh, 

He's  better  where  he  ia^for  he's  a  trifiin'  creatur  when  he  gets  a  bit  drink ; 
and  then  the  tongue  o'  him  nerer  lies. — ^Birds, — ^Birds  \^  see  he  treats  only  o' 
singing  birds ;— he  maun  gie  us  afterhend.  Birds  o'  Pr^-    That's  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  him.---Saye  us  !  what  he  would  mak  o'  the  King  o'  the  Vultures  !    Of 
course  he  would  breed  him  on  Imaua.    Hia  flight  is  fiur,  and  he  fears  not  fa- 
mine.   He  has  a  hideous  head  of  his  own> — ^fiendlike  ejyes, — nostrils  that  woo 
the  murky  air, — and  beak  fit  to  dig  into  brain  and  heart.    Don't  forget  Pro- 
metheus and  his  liYer,    Then  dream  of  being  sick  in  a  desert-place,  and  of 
seeing  the  Yulture-King  alight  within  ten  yards  of  you — ^folding  up  his  wings 
▼ery  composedly — and  then  comiog  with  Ms  horrid  bald  scalp  close  to  your 
ear,  and  beginning  to  pick  rather  gently  at  your  fi^^  aa  if  anraid  to  find  you 
alive.    You  groan,— 4md  he  hobbles  awf^,  with  an  aoffry  diriek,  to  watch  j<m 
die.    Tou  see  him  whetting  lus  beak  upon  a  stone,  and  gaping  wide  with  hvok' 
ger  and  thirst.    Horror  pierces  both  your  eye-lashes  befere  the  bird  b^pns  to 
scoop ;  and  you  have  already  all  the  talons  of  both  his  iron  feet  in  yooi 
throat    Tour  heart's-blood  fireexes ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  by  and  by  he 
will  suck  it  up ;  and  after  he  has  gorged  himself  till  he  cannot  ly,  hut  Wb 
asleep  alter  diniier»  a  prodigious  flo^  S  inferior  fieree  fowl  coma  dying  ftom 
eveiy  part  of  heaToo^  and  gobble  up  the  fragments. 

TIGKItSR. 

A  poem,-*a  poem, — a  poem !— quite  a  poem ! 

My  certes,  Mr  Tickler,  here's  a  copy  of  verses  that  Ambrose  haa  dro|^pedL 
that  are  quite  pat  to  the  subject.  Hearken — ^here's  the  way  John  Eemble  used 
to  read.  Stop-^I'll  stand  up.  and  use  his  action  too,  and  mak  my  fkce  as  like 
his  u  I  can  contrive.  There  s  a  diflference  o'  featurea-^ut  v^  mockle  o'  the 
same  expression. 

0  to  be  free,  like  the  eagle  of  heaven, 

That  soars  over  valley  and  mountain  all  day. 
Then  flies  to  the  rock  which  the  thunder  hath  riven. 
And  nurses  her  jovmg  with  the  firesh-bleeding  pre;? ! 
No  arrow  can  fly 
To  hear  eyrie  on  high, 
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Ko  net  of  the  fowler  her  wings  can  ensnare ; 

The  merle  and  thrush 

May  live  in  the  bush. 
But  the  eagle's  domain  is  as  wide  as  the  air  ! 

0  to  be  fleet,  like  the  stag  of  the  mountain, 

That  starts  when  the  twilight  has  gilded  the  mom ; 
He  feeds  in  the  forest,  and  drinks  from  the  fountain, 
And  hears  from  the  thicket  the  sound  of  the  horn  ; 

Then  forward  he  bounds, 

While  horses  and  hounds 
Follow  fast  with  their  loud-sounding  yell  and  halloo ; 

The  goats  and  the  sheep 

Their  pasture  may  keep, 
But  the  stag  bounds  afar  when  the  hunter^  pursue. 

0  to  be  strong  like  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 

That  wave  their  grcKen  cops  while  the  breezes  blow  high, 
And  never  are  feU'd  till  they're  wounded  the  sorest — 
Then  th^  throw  down  their  saplings,  when  falling  to  die ! 

The  shrubs  and  the  flowers, 

In  gardens  and  bowers. 
May  sicken,  when  mildew  has  tainted  the  field  ; 

But  the  oaks  ever  stand 

As  the  pride  of  our  land. 
And  to  none  but  the  arm  of  the  lightning  will  yield. 

Then,  free  in  the  world  as  the  far-soaring  eagle. 

And  swift  as  the  stag,  when  at  morning  awoke, 
Let  us  laugh  at  the  chase  of  the  hound  and  the  beagle, — 
Be  sturtfy  and  strong  as  the  wide-spreading  oak. 

And  we'll  quaff  wine  and  ale 

From  goblet  and  pail, 
And  we'll  drink  to  the  health  of  our  comrades  so  dear ; 

And,  like  merry,  meny  men, 

We'll  fill  up  again  ; 
And  thus  live  without  sorrow,  and  die  without  fear. 

TIOKLEB. 

I  used  sometimes  to  think  that  North  gave  us  too  little  poetiy  in  the  Man- 
sine.  I  hope  you  will  improve  that  department,  notwithstanding  your  order 
of  incremation.  People  like  poetry  in  periodicals,  even  althou^  thev  abuse 
it.  Here's  a  little  attempt  of  my  own,  Mr  Editor-— if  I  thought  it  oouid  pass 
master. 

SHEPHERD. 

Up  with  it.  But  don't,  like  Wordsworth,  ''murmur  near  the  living  bro(^ 
a  music  sweeter  than  their  own."  That  is  to  say,  no  mouthing  and  singing, 
like  a  Methodist  minister.  The  Lake-poetiy  may  require  it, — ^for  it  is  a'  sound, 
and  nae  sense :  but  yours  is  just  the  reverse  o'  that — Spout  away,  Southside. 

TIOKLEB. 

Tou  know  Campbell's  fine  song  of  the  Exile  of  Erin  1 — I  had  it  in  my  mind 
perhaps,  during  composition. 

Tune — Erin  Oo  Bragh, 
There  stood  on  the  shore  of  far  distant  Yan  Diemen, 

An  ill-fated  victim  of  handcuffs  and  chains. 
And  sadly  he  thought  on  the  country  of  freemen, 

Where  the  house-breaker  thrives,  and  the  pick-pocket  reigns ; 
For  the  clog  at  his  foot  met  his  eye's  observation, 
Recalling  the  scenes  of  his  late  avocation. 
Where  once,  ere  the  time  of  his  sad  transportation, 

He  sang  bold  defiance  to  hard-hearted  law ! 
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Oh !  hard  is  mj  &te,  said  the  mueb-iDJur*d  felon, 

How  I  enyy  the  life  of  the  gaj  Kangaroo ! 
I  en?7  the  pouch  that  her  little  ones  dwell  in, 

I  envy  those  haunts  where  no  blood-hounds  pursue  ! 
Oh  !  nerer  again  shall  I  nightly  or  daily 
Cut  throats  so  genteelly,  pidc  pockets  so  gayly, 
And  cheerftilly  laugh  at  the  ruthless  Old-Bailey, 

And  sing  bold  defiance  to  hard-hearted  law  ! 

Oh !  much-loved  St  Giles,  even  here  in  my  sorrow. 

How  often  I  dream  of  thy  alleys  and  lanes ! 
But  sadness,  alas !  must  return  with  the  morrow, 

A  morning  of  toil,  or  of  fetters  and  chains !  * 

Oh !  pityless  &te,  wilt  thou  never  restore  me 
To  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  the  friends  that  deplore  me, 
Those  glorious  scenes,  where  my  fathers  before  me. 

Sang  fearless  defiance  to  hard-hearted  law ! 

Where  are  my  picklocks,  my  much-loved  possession  1 

Ifinions  of  Bow-Street,  you  doubtless  could  tell ! 
Where  are  the  friends  of  my  darling  profession  1 

Thurtell  and  Probert,  I  hear  your  death^knell ! 
Oh !  little  we  thought,  when  in  harmony  blended, 
Of  hearts  thus  dissevered  and  friendships  suspendedy 
That  the  brave  and  the  noble  should  ever  have  ended, 

In  being  the  victims  of  hard-hearted  law ! 

Tet  even  in  my  grie^  I  woiuld  still  give  a  trifle, 

Could  I  only  obtain  but  a  glass  of  The  Blue, 
With  the  soulrsoothing  draunit  all  my  sorrows  Fd  stifle, 

Brethren  in  England,  I'd  drink  it  to  you  \ 
Firm  be  each  hand,  and  each  bosom  undaunted, — 
Distant  the  day  when  you're  told  you  are  ^  wanted," — 
Joyoui  4Jbe  song  which  by  Flashman  is  chaunted, — 

The  song  of  defianoe  to  hard-hearted  law ! 

BHBPBBBI). 

I  have  heard  waur  things  than  that ;  it*s  very  amusing, — ^nay,  it's  capital, — 
and  its  turn  may  come  roun  in  the  Magazine  in  a  year  or  twa. 

TIOKLIB. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude.  Have  you  seen,  Mr  Editor,*  Cham- 
ben's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ?  a  most  amusing  series  of  numbers,  full  of 
the  best  kind  of  antiquarianism.  It  has  had  a  gr^t  sale,  and  it  well  de- 
serves it.    Chambers  is  a  modest  and  ingenious  man. 

8HBPHBBD. 

That  he  is  ;  I  hae  kent  lum  fbr  many  years.  But  is  it  not  all  about  auld 
hoQsest 

TIOKLSB. 

Not  at  all.  There  is  much  droll  information  about  life  and  manners,  and 
characters  now  gone  by  to  return  no  more.  I  understand  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Sharpe  have  both  communicated  anecdotes  of  the  olden 
tone,  and  that  would  stamp  value  upon  a  book  of  far  inferi<»r  excellence.  May 
I  review  it  for  an  early  number  Y 

8HEPHEBD. 

On  ay.  But  what  noise  is  that  7  Do  you  hear  onv  noise  in  the  lobby,  Mr 
Tickler  1  Dot,  Dot,  Dot !  Dinna  you  hear't  ?  It's  awfu* !  This  way.  0 
Iiord !  it's  Mr  North,  it's  Mr  North,  and  I  am  a  dead  man.  I  am  gaun  to 
be  detecked  in  personating  the  Yeditor.  Ill  bo  hanged  for  forgery.  Wae's 
me— Wae's  me !  Could  I  get  into  that  press  1  or  into  ana  o'  the  garde-du- 
Tins  o'  the  aide-board  ?  Or  maun  I  loup  at  ance  owcr  the  window,  and  be 
dash'd  to  a  thousand  pieces  T 

Vou  XIX.  2  F 
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TIOKLBB. 

OompoBe  yourself,  James,  compose  yourself.  But  what  bam  is  this  you  haye 
been  pmyinff  off  upon  me  ?  I  tnought  North  had  resigned,  and  that  you  were, 
bona  fide,  editor?  And  I  too  !  Am  not  I  your  Subl  What  is  this,Moimt 
Bengerl 

8HBPHBBD. 

A  sudden  thocht  strikes  me.  I'll  put  on  the  wig,  and  be  the  offisher  frte 
the  Castle.  Paint  my  ee-brees  wi'  burned  cork-— fiist,  man,  fast,  the  gouty 
auld  deed's  at  the  door. 

TIGKLEB. 

That  will  do.  On  with  your  cloak.  It  may  be  said  of  you,  as  of  the  Bil- 
mer  in  Marmion, 

*  Ah !  me,  the  mother  that  jrou  bare, 

If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  cork'd  eyebrows  and  wig  so  fiur, 
She  had  not  known  her  child. 

(Enter  Nobth.^ 

NOBTH. 

Mr  Tickler !  Beg  pardon,  sir,  a>  stranger. 

TICKLEB. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Major  Moggridge,  of  the  Prince's  Own. 

HOBTH. 

How  do  you  do,  Major — I  am  happy  to  see  you.  I  have  the  honour  of  lank- 
ing  some  of  my  best  friends  among  we  militaiy — and  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  character  of  your  regiment  1 

THB  MAJOB  (very  short-sighted.) 

Na — how  do  you  do,  Mr  North  T  Ton  honour,  freui  as  a  two-year-old.  Is 
it,  indeed,  the  redoubtable  Kit  that  I  see  before  me  ?  You  must  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Service  Club.  We  can't  do  without  you.  You  served, 
I  think,  in  the  American  war.  Did  you  know  Fayette  or  Washington,  or  Lee 
or  Arnold  ?    What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  was  Washington  ? 

irOBTH. 

Why,  Major — Washington  was  much  such  a  good-looking  fellow  as  yourself 
— ^making  allowance  for  difference  of  dress — for  he  was  a  plain  man  in  his  ap- 
parel. But  he  had  the  same  heroic  expression  of  countenance — the  same  com- 
manding eye  and  bold  broad  forehead. 

THE  MAJOB. 

He  didna  mak  as  muckle  use,  surely,  o'  the  Scottish  deealec  as  me  9 

NOBTH. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  have  heard  that  voice  before— where  am  1 1 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but— -but — why.  Tickler,  has  Hogg  a  cousin,  or  a  nephew,  or 
a  son  in  the  Hussars  ?  Major  Moggridge,  you  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  men,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — ^Are  you  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Hoggs  ? 

8HEPHEBD  (throwiug  off  ht's  disguise.) 

0  ye  Gawpus !  Ye  great  Gawpus !  It's  me,  man—  it's  me !  tuts,  man— dinxia 
lose  your  temper— dinna  you  think  I  would  mak  a  capital  playactor  9 

KOBTH. 

Why,  James,  men  at  my  time  of  life  are  averse  to  such  waggeries. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Averse  to  waggeries !  You  averse  to  waggeries  ?  Then  let  us  a'  begin  say- 
ing our  prayers,  for  the  end  o'  the  world  is  at  hand.  Now,  that's  just  the  way 
baith  wi  you  and  Mr  Tickler.  As  lang  as  you  get  a'  your  ain  way,  and  thinx 
you  hae  the  laugh  against  the  Shepherd,  as  ridit — and  you  keckle,  and  you 
craw,  and  you  flmg  the  straw  frae  ahint  the  heels  o'  you,  just  like  game-cocks 
when  about  to  gie  battle.  Yow,  but  you're  crouse :  but  sae  sune  as  I  turn  the 
tables  on  you,  gegg  you,  as  they  would  say  in  Glasgow — turn  you  into  twa  asses 
— and  make  you  wonder  if  your  lugs  are  touching  the  ceiling — but  imme- 
diately you  begin  whimpering  about  your  age  and  infirmities — immediately 
you  baith  draw  up  your  mtuths  as  if  you  had  been  eatin'  sourocks — let  dowu 
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jour  jaws  like  so  many  undertakers,  and  propose  being  philosophical !    Is  na 
that  Uie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothmg  out  the  truth  ? 

NOBTH. 

I  fear,  James,  you're  not  perfectly  sober. . 

SHSPHE&D. 

If  I  am  fou,  sir,  it's  nae  been  at  your  expense.  But,  howsomeyer,  here  I  am 
ready  to  dispute  wi'  you  on  ony  subject,  sacred  or  profane.  I'll  cowp  you  baith, 
ane  after  the  ither^  What  siJl  it  be  ?  History,  rhilosophy,  Theolo^,  Poetry, 
Political  Economy,  Oratory,  Criticism,  Jurisprudence,  Agriculture,  dommerce, 
Mamifacturee,  Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  Cookery,  Chemistry,  Ma- 
thematics—ob  Mt  Maqazihb  1 

HOBTH. 

Tour  Magazine  ? 

SHEPHBBD,  (bursting  into  a  guffaw,) 

0  Mr  North  !  0  Mr  North  !  what  a  fule  I  hae  made  o'  Tickler.  I  made 
him  beliere  that  I  was  the  Teditor  o'  Blackwood's  Magazine  !  The  coof  cre- 
dited it ;  and  fin  you  only  heard  hoo  he  abused  you  \  He  ca'd  you  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo. 

TICKLXB. 

Ton  lie,  Hogg ! 

SHBPHBBD. 

There's  manners  for  you,  Mr  North.  Puir  passionate  cretur,  I  pity  him 
when  I  think  o'  the  apology  he  man  make  to  me  in  a'  the  newspapers. 

NOBTH. 

No,  no,  my  good  shepherd — be  pacified,  if  he  goes  down  here  on  his  knees. 

8HBPHBBD. 

8top  a  wee  while,  till  I  consider.  Na,  na  ;  he  maunna  gang  down  on  his 
knees — I  couldna  thole  to  see  that.  Then,  I  was  wrang  in  saying  he  abused 
you.  So  let  us  baith  say  we  were  wrang,  preceesely  at  the  same  moment. 
Qie  the  signal,  Mr  North. 

««tr.".J„  \      I** pardon. 

8HBPHBBD,  )  '^ 

NOBTH. 

Let  US  embrace.    (Trio  juncta  in  uno.J 

8HBPHXBP. 

Hurra !  hurra !  hurra ! — ^Noo  for  the  Powldowdies. 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in 
the  years  1822, 1823,  and  1824,  extend- 
ing across  the  Great  Desert,  to  the  10th 
degree  of  Northern  latitude,  and  from 
Kouka,  in  Bomou,  to  Sockatoo,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Soudan  empire.  By  Major 
Dixon  Denham,  of  his  Majesty's  17th 
regiment  of  foot,  Captain  Hugh  Clapper- 
ton  of  the  Royal  Navy,  (the  survivors  of 
the  expedition,)  and  the  late  Dr  Oudney. 
Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth,  by 
Misses  Jane  and  Anne-Maria  Porter,  are 
announced. 

Mr  Hallam*s  work,  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  George  II. 
is  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness. 
Memoirs  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical. By  Emma  Roberts.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  ifew  Holland  between  the  years  1817 
and  1822,  are  announced.  By  Philip 
Parker  King,  RN.  With  maps^  charts, 
views  of  interesting  scenery,  &c. 

Mr  J.  H.  Wiflfen  announces  "  The 
Spanish  Anthology,"  being  a  translation 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Spanish 
Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices. 
To  be  printed  uniform  with  the  works  of 
Garcilasso. 

The  author  of  the  Banks  of  Tamar  has 
in  the  press,  Dartmoor,  a  descriptive 
poem. 

The  Rev.  B.  W.  Hamilton  has  in  the 
press,  an  Essay  on  Craniology. 

The  Prospect,  and  other  Poems,  will 
soon  appear. 

The  Conway  Papers,  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  will  soon 
make  their  appearance,  in  5  vols. 

Mr  Colnaghi  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Por- 
traits, from  the  earliest  period.  Originally 
compiled  by  Henry  Bromley ;  greatly 
increased  from  Manuscripts  left  by  the 
late  Mr  Richardson,  and  continued  to 
the  present  time.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  extensive  lists  of  Original 
Pictures  of  Historical  Characters,  and 
references  to  Collections  in  which  they 
are  preserved,  from  MSS.  of  the  late  Sir 
WilUam  Musgrave,  and  from  the  Manu- 
script Catalogue  from  which  Mr  Lodge's 
collection  has  been  formed. 

The  name  of  the  novel  which  is  now 


in  the  press,  by  one  of  the  anthon  of 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  is  "  Bnunbletyc 
House." 

Dr  Bouthey  is  preparing  fbr  the  press 
two  volumes,  to  be  entitled.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  being  a  series  of  Colloqiiiea  on  the 
Progress  and  Prospect*  of  Society.  Wilk 
Engravings. 

The  Eighth  Part  of  "  The  Progreases 
of  King  Janles  I.,"  is  just  ready. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Memoirs 
relative  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  a  Li- 
terary Society. 

A  System  of  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  on  an  eiitirely  New  Plan;  in 
which  the  recent  Alterations  in  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Continent  are  carefnllj 
attended  to.    By  Thomas  Keith. 

The  History  of  Richard  the  Third, 
King  of  England.  By  Sir  George  Buck. 
Now  first  printed  entire  from  the  original 
Manuscript,  with  the  Notes  collected  for 
publication  by  the  late  Charles  Yamold, 
Esq.  and  Additional  Illustrations,  by  S. 
W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  with  a  Portrait  of 
Richard,  from  an  original  Picture. 

A  Work  in  Three  Volumes,  to  be 
entitled  the  Travellers,  or  Adventmw 
on  the  Continent,  is  announced. 

Mrs  Hemans  has  a  New  Work  on  the 
eve  of  Publication,  to  be  entitled  the 
"  Forest  Sanctuary."  It  is  the  Histoiy 
of  a  Spanish  Exile,  who  flies  from  there 
ligious  persecution  of  his  native  countiy, 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Mr  Spence  is  about  to  publish  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws,  and 
Political  Institutions  of  modem  Europe, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  England. 

A  Second  Series  in  Three  Volumes, 
(which  will  complete  the  Work)  of  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  Illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory ;  including  numerous  Royid  Letters, 
from  Autographs  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  one  or  two  other  Collectioos. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Heniy 
Ellis,  F.RS.  Sec.  S.  A.  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
in  the  press. 

The  Wilmot  Papers.— Papers  and  Col- 
lections of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart, 
sometime  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieute- 
nants of  Ireland. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Asm- 
ranee  is  announced  by  Mr  Frederick 
Blayney. 
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Sketches  of  Portoguese  Manners,  Cos 
toms,  Costume,   and   Character,   with 
Engrayings,  are   announced  for   earlj 
pablication. 

Dr  Amott  announces  a  Work  to  be 
entitled, "  Medical  Physics.** 

A  Winter^s  Journey  throngh  Lapland 
and  Sweden,  with  various  observations 
relating  to  Pinmark  and  its  inhabitants, 
made  £iringa  residence  at  Hammerfest, 
near  the  North  Cape.  By  Arthur  do 
Capell  Brooke,  M.A.  P.B.S.,  &c.  WiUi 
plates. 

Selectbns  from  the  works  of  the  late 
Dr  John  Owen,  by  the  Rer.  W.  Wilson, 
D.D.  will  soon  be  published. 

Captain  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage,  to 
which  will  be  appended  the  Appendices 
to  Captidn  Parry's  Journals  of  his  Second 
and  Third  Voyages.  With  plates,  wood- 
cuts, Jtc 

The  Eev.  Richard  Hoblyn  is  employ- 
ed on  a  New  Translation  of  the  First 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  with  Ezplanatoiy 
Notes. 

Mr  F.  Lemare  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  New  Selection  of  Sacred  Music, 
including  original  compositions  by  Mr 
Bimbaolt,  the  kte  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  &c 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  4to,  price 
12s.  proofs,  royal  4  to,  price  16s.  India 
prool^  royEd  Ito,  price  L.!,  4s.  India 
proofs  before  the  letters,  imperial  4to, 
price  Ii.1,  15s.,  No.  I.  of  a  Picturesque 
Tour  in  Spain«  Portugal,  and  along  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  Tangiers  to  Tetuan. 
By  J.  Taylor,  Knight  of  the  Eoval  Or- 
d^  of  the  L^on  of  Honour,  and  one  of 
the  Authors  of  the  "  Voyage  Pittoreeque 
dams  f  Andenne  France," — The  engrav- 
ings will  be  executed  by  the  following 
eminent  English  artists,  viz. : — Messrs 
T.  Barber,  B.  Bosley,  J.  Byrne,  G.Cooke, 
B.  Qoodall,  W.  Greatbatch,  G.  Hollis, 
H.  le  Keux,  J.  Lewis,  John  Pye,  J. 
Bedaway,  W.  RjSmith,  R.  Wallis,  &c.— 


The  whole  will  be  comprised  in  Twenty- 
two  Parts,  each  containing  five  engrav- 
ings, with  letter-press  descriptions ;  and 
a  full  account  of  the  Journey  will  be 
published  in  one  of  the  latter  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  January  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Second  Edition  oif  the  Remains 
and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  author  of  the  poem  on  the  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Russell,  M.A.  Hands(»nelj  printing  in 
one  vol  8vo,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Wolfe,  and  an  engraving  taken  from 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore  in  St  Paul*s  Cathe- 
dral 

Sketches,  selected  from  the  Note-book 
of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By 
Mr  J.  K.  Harvey,  author  of  Australia. 

The  Travellers ;  or.  Adventures  on  the 
Continent.    In  S  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.D. 
auUior  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel.  A  new  edition,  hana- 
somely  printed  in  10  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Rome,  now  first  tran- 
slated from  the  German  of  G.  B.  Niebohr. 
By  P.  A.  Walter,  Esq.  P.R.S.  lit,  and 
one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   In  octavo. 

A  new  work,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Russel 
of  Leith,  on  the  Sacred  and  Profkne 
History  of  the  World  connected,  in- 
tended to  fill  up  the  interval  between 
the  works  of  Suckford  and  Prideanz. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  former  of 
these  writers  meant  to  bring  down  his 
"Connection**  to  the  period  at  which 
Dean  Prideaux  oommenoed  his  learned 
work  om  the  same  subject,  but  that  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  accompUsh- 
ing  ms  undertaking.  His  narrative  ends 
with  the  demise  of  Joshua ;  and  the  seven 
hundred  years  which  ehi^Me  from  that 
date  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  constitute  the 
historical  field  which  Dr  Russel  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  occupy. 
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The  Selfish  Wife,  and  other  Tales,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Miller  of  Calder,  ^ 
S  vols.  12mo. 

Converts  from  Infidelity.  A  Biogra- 
phical Account  of  several  distinguiEmed 
individuals,  who  have  renounced  Scepti- 
dam,  and  have  embraced  the  Faith  and 
Hope  of  the  Gospel  By  Andrew  Crich- 
ton.  Author  of  the  Life  of  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blackader. 

A  new  Edition  of  Smith*s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  in  one  vol.  8vo ;  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author. 

A  PreUminaiy  Dissertation,  tracing  the 


Progress  of  Political  Science,  and  con- 
taining a  View  of  its  present  state,  will 
be  prefixed,  Notes  upon  the  Text  will 
be  subjoined. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gall*B  Work  on 
Phrenology,  to  be  published  in  parts. 

The  Common-Plaoe  Book  of  Anec- 
dote; being  an  Original  CoUeotion  of 
Anecdotes,  Witticisms,  &e.  kc 

Outlines  of  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Andrew.    12mo. 

Taylor *s  Holy  Living;  a  cabinet  edi- 
tion, with  a  beautiful  Portnat. 
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▲BOHITBOTUBB. 

Half  a  Do2en  Hints  on  Picturesque 
Domestic  Architecture;  in  a  Series  of 
Designs,  for  Gate  Lodges,  Game-keepers' 
Cottages,  and  other  Sural  Residences. 
By  T.  F.  Hunt  In  4to,  price  15s. 
boards,  or  21s.  India  proofs,  bds. 

BIOOBAPBT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margrayine  of  Anspach. 
Written  by  Herself.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
Portraits: 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  the  year  1826.  Containing  Memoirs 
of  Celebrated  Persons  who  di^  in  1824- 
25.    In  8yo,  15s.  bds. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury.  Written  bv  Himself,  and 
continued  to  his  death,  with  letters 
written  during  his  residence  at  the 
French  Court.    128. 

The  Remains  of  John  Briggs,  late 
Editor  of  the  Lonsdale  Magazine.    7s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Fasc.  II.,  contain- 
ing Propertins,  and  Ovidius. 

XnUOATIOK. 

The  Complete  Governess :  a  System 
of  Female  Education,  equally  acUpted 
for  Public  Establishments,  and  Private 
Families,  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  1  Os.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies;  consisting 
of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.  In 
1  vol.  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Third  Series  of  English  Stories.  By 
Maria  Hack,  7s. 

A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  in  Two  Parts. 
I.  Gaelic  and  English.  II.  English  and 
Gaelic.  By  R.  A.  Armstrong,  quarto. 
L.8,  18s.  6d. 

FIHS  ABTS. 

Part  I.  of  a  Series  of  Original  Designs 
intended  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  under  the  title  of  the  "Union 
Shakspeare." 

**  The  Progress  of  Cant,"  drawn  and 
etched  by  the  Author  of  "Odes  and 
Addresses  to  Great  People,'*  7s.  6d. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool, 
L.1  lis.  6d. 

XISOXLLAHIES. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Periodical 
Work,  entitled  Papers  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, and  other  subjectsconnected  with 
Naval  Science.  To  be  continued  half  year- 
ly— Conducted  by  Wm.  Morgan  ana  Au- 
gnstin  Creueze,  naval  architects,  5b.  6d. 

No.  I.— Of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
and  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Im- 
provement.     In   8vo,  price  2p.   6d. — 


Conducted  by  J.  C.  London,  fJJi 
H.S.,  &c,  author  of  the  Encyclopedin 
of  Gardening  and  of  Agriculture.— {To 
be  continued  quarteriy.) 

Statements  respecting  the  ProStB  «f 
Mining  in  England,  considered  in  Bda* 
tion  to  the  Prospects  of  Mining  in  Men- 
CO.  In  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Box- 
ton,  Esq.  M.P.  By  John  Taylor.  In  8to, 
price  2s.  6d.  fttitched. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Philotophy, 
for  the  use  of  Students ;  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  Mechanics,  and  more  p•^ 
ticularly  designed  for  Uie  Members  of 
the  different  Mechanic  Institutions  in 
Great  Britain.    By  W.  Marratt,  MA. 

Varieties  of  Literature,  h^ng  selections 
from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
Esq.  8vo,  8s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Weekly  Journal  ofSdenoe 
and  the  Arts,  6d. 

The  Beauties  of  Sheridan.  By  Alfred 
Howard,  2s.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Parliamen^iy  Proceed- 
ings of  Last  Session,  systematically  Ar- 
ranged and  Criticised.  In  1  voL  8vo.— 
Also,  in  another  voL  to  be  had  eeparsto* 

Abstracts  of  all  Important  Pftpen 
presented  during  the  Session. — ^To  be 
continued  annually. 

HOVELS  Ain>  TALES.  4 

Granby,  a  Novel,  3  vols.  L.1,  78. 
Christmas  Tales,  78. 
The  Discarded  Son,  5  vols.  L.1, 10s. 
November  Nights,  a  Seriea  of  Talcs, 
lOs.  6d. 
Mirror  of  the  Months,  Ss.  6d. 

POBTBT. 

The  Innocents,  a  Sacred  Drama,  with 
other  Poems,  128. 

The  Seven  First  Cantos  of  the  Mes- 
siah. A  Poem.  By  F.  T.  Klopstock. 
Translated  into  English  verse. 

The  Three  Strangers ;  a  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatro  Boyal, 
Covent  Garden.  By  Harriet  Lee,  author 
of  "  Kruitzener,"  and  other  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Julia,  or  the  Pilgrim,  a  Fragment^  with 
other  Poems. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects ;  or, 
The  Opinions  of  all  Denominations  of 
Christians  differing  from  the  Church  of 
England,  traced  to  their  Source  by  an 
Exposition  of  the  various  Translations 
and  Interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings. To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Refuta- 
tion of  Unitarianism,  and  an  Arrange- 
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ment  of  Texts  in  Sapport  of  the  Tenets 
of  the  Church  of  En^and.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Chmrles  Bonne,  B.  A.  of  St  Peter's 
College,  Cimbridge.  In  one  large  voL 
8to,  price  lis.  in  bds. 

The  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Re- 
ligion to  National  Education ;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  ^e  Abbey  Church,  St.  Al- 
ban's,  September  18, 1825.  By  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Barber,  B.D.  28. 

Essays  on  Christianity.  By  Joseph 
John  Geomey,  lOs.  6d. 

Christian  Betirement,  or  Spiritual  £x- 
erdses  of  the  Heart,  6s. 

Essays  on  Religion.  By  Charles  Wa- 
ley,  78. 

The  Christian  Sabbath ;  or,  an  Enqui- 
ry into  the  Religious  Obligations  of  keep- 
ing holy  One  Day  in  Seven.  By  the 
Rer.  George  Holden,  A.M.  author  of  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  &c  tc. 
In  1  ToL  8yo,  price  12s.  in  bds. 

Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  translated 
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from  ancient  Hebrew  works,  to  which  is- 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  still  existing 
remains  of  the  Hebrew  Sages,  of  a  kter 
period  than  the  Maccabees ;  and  on  the 
Character  and  Merit  of  the  uninspired 
Ancient  Hebrew  Literature,  generally. 
1  voL  foolscap  8vo,  price  Ts.  6d. 


VOTAGBB  AHD  T&AYIU. 

The  Misaion  to  Siam,  and  Hue,  the 
capital  of  Cochin  Cliina,  in  the  years 
1821-2.  From  the  Journal  of  the  kte 
George  Finlayson,  Esq.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  his  Mflljesty's  8th  Light  Dragoons, 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  F.R.S. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindostan,  comprising  a  period  be- 
tween the  years  1804  and  1814,  with 
Remarks  and  authentic  Anecdote^.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Quide  up  the  River 
Ganges.    By  Mrs  Deane,  98. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  exhi- 
biting a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Disco- 
very in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  &c.  be.  Conducted  by  Da- 
vid Brewster,  LL.D.  &c.  &c.  with  plates, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  His- 
torical Atlas,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  The  Maps 
are  fiill  sheet  royal  drawing  paper,  liiUy 
eoloured  over ;  the  letter-press,  royal  fo- 
lio. Publishing  in  monthly  numbers, 
price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  and  Uni- 
versal Scots  Renter  for  1826.    5s, 

Considerations  on  the  inexpediency  of 
the  Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland.  Bv  Pat- 
rick Irvine,  Esq.  W.S.  8vo.    4s.  6a. 

Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  Appeal  from  Scotland, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign 
of  George  H.,  Vol.  L  Part  I.  By  J. 
Craigie  and  J.  S.  Stewart^  Esqs.  Advo- 
cates. 

Manr  Queen  of  Scots,  her  Persecu- 
tbna,  Sufierings,  and  Trials,  &c  Fools- 
cap 8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Officers 
of  his  Majesty's  Service  from  the  Staff 
of  the  Indian  Army ;  and  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  European  Soldier  in  India, 
whether  as  regards  his  Services,  Health, 
or  Moral  Chuacter ;  with  a  few  of  the 
most  eligible  means  of  modifying  the  one 
tnd  improving  the  other,  advocated  and 


considered.    By  a  King's  Officer.    8vo, 
sewed. 

Terms  of  Proceedings  before  the  She- 
riff-Courts in  Scotland  ;  also,  before  the 
Sheriffs  as  Commiasaries  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,  and  before  the 
Burgh,  Dean  of  Guild,  Justice  of  Peace, 
and  Baron  Bailie  Courts.  By  T.  Bu- 
chanan Drummond,  Writer,  Edinburgh. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Lumsden  and  Son's  GHasgow  Memo- 
randum-Book. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  (to  be  continued  quarterly,)  No. 
I.    6s. 

Janus,  or  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Al- 
manack for  1826.    12s. 

Literary  Gems.  In  two  parts.  One 
vol.  post  8vo.    With  vignette  title-page. 

The  following  School-bo6ks  for  Uie 
use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy : — 

I.  Ruddiman's  Latin  Rudimenta,  with 
Alterations  and  a  Vocabulary.  12mo, 
28.  bound 

II.  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography.    12mo,  8s.  6d,  bound. 

IIL  The  Primitives  of  the  Greek  Lan« 
guage.  12mo,  Is.  6d.  bound. 
An  Outline  of  the  Alterations  in  the 
Forms  of  Process  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates.   8vo,  price  Is. 
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Monthly  JUffiHtr. 

MONTHLY  REGISTER. 


[Feb. 


EDINBURGH.— /m^  11. 


Wheat 
Isi,  ...848.  6d. 
2d,  ...828.  Od. 
8d,  ...^9fl.  Od. 


Barley. 

l8t, ...  8l8.  Od. 

2d,  ...  298.  Od. 

3d,  ...  278.  Od. 


0at8. 

l8t, ...  2l8.  6d. 

2d,  ...  19s.  Od. 

8d,  ...  168.  Od. 


Average  qf  Wheat,  £1,  lU,  id.  2-12^ 
Ihiedday,  Jan.  17. 


Pease  &  Beans. 
lBt« ...  22a.  6d. 
2d,  ...  208.  Od. 
8d,  ...  178.  Od. 


Beef  (17}  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  Hd,  to  Os.  8d. 
Mutton  .  .  .  Os.  4ld.  to  Os.  8d. 
Teal  .  .  .  .  Os.  60.  to  Is.  Od. 
Pork  .  .  .  .  Os.  5d.  to  Os.  7d. 
Lftmb,  per  quarter  Os.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 
Tallow,  per  stone     78.  Od.    to  88.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  .    .   Os.  8d.  to    Os.    9d. 

KewPotatoe&(281b)l8.  Od.  to   Os.    Od. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  to    Is.    8d. 

Salt  do.,  per  owt.  lOOs.  Od.  to  lOOs.  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.     .    .  Is.  Od.  to    Is.    2d. 

Egg^  per  doaen     .1b.  2d.  to   Ob.    Od. 


HADDINGTON.— /an.  6. 


Wheat 
1st,...  32s.  6d. 
2d, ...  308.  6d. 
3d,  ...278.  Od. 


Barley. 
lst,...808.  Od. 
2d,. ..278.  Od. 
3d,... 248.  Od. 


Oats. 

l8t,...2l8.   Od. 

2d,. ..19s.  Od. 
3d,. ..16s.  Od. 


Peaae. 
l8t^..2l8.  Od. 
2d,. ..19s.  Od. 
3d,. ..17b.  Od. 


Beans. 
iBt,...  318.  Od. 
2d,...  198.  Od. 
ad,...  178.  Od. 


Average  qf  Wheat,  XI,  10«.  lid.  U-Uths. 


Average  Prices  qf  Cam  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  in  (hi 

Week  ended  Jan.  7. 


Wheat»  601.  Id— Bariey,  878.  Sd.— Oati,  Mi.  Ud^Bf^  48i.  id.— Bmds,  4U  Sd.— Pmm^ 
London  Com  Ex^ange,  Jan.  2.  Liverpool,  Jan.  3. 


4te.9d. 


Whwt,  red,  old 
Bed,  new. 
Fine  ditto 
Soperilne  ditto 
WWte, 

Fine  ^tto  .  . 
Snperilaa  ditio 
Bje  .  .  . 
Barley  .  .  . 
Fine  da  . 
Itoperflne  ditto 
Malt 
Fine 
HoffP< 
M^>le .  . 
Vaple»fine 


#.       «.  #.      t. 

—  to  — White  petM  .  42  to  46 
45  to  60  Ditto.  boUert  .  68  to  54 
66  to  60  Small  BeanB,  new  46  to  48 

—  to  — Ditto.old  .  .  62to68 
60  to  68  Tick  ditto,  new  88  to  42 

60  to  68  Ditto,  old  ..  40  to  46 
•4  to  66  Feed  OaU  .  .  t5to27 
88  to  40  Fine  ditto  ..  88  to  89 
28  to  83  Poland  ditto  .  26  to  28 
88  to  40  Fine  ditto    .    .  89  to  82 

—  to  — Potato  ditto  .  98  to  81 
66  to  60  Fine  ditto    ..  88  to  88 

61  to  68  Scotch  ...  —to  — 
48  to  44  Floor,  per  laok  66  to  60 
48  to  46  Ditto,  seconds  .  60  to  66 

—  to  — Btmi   ....  Utol2 


.perbosh.  8to  6 
Mart.  White.  16  to  28 

—  Brown,  new  18  to  24 
Turnips,  beh.    10  to  16 

—  Bed  «  green — to — 

—  White  .  .  — to  — 
Caraway,  cwt  84  to  87  < 
Ganaiy,  per  qr.  M  to  100 
Cinqoe  Foin     86  to  42  0 


Seeds,  jfc 
d. 


BreOran, 
mbgrasa. 


#.      «.  d. 

84  to  88  0 
88  to  600 


Clover,  red,ewt.60  to  76  0 


—  White 
Foreign  red 
white 


Coriander 
Trefoil 


66  to  78  0 
48  to  660 
—  to— 0 
18  to  16  0 
18  to  86  0 


Bape  Seed,  per  lart,  £86  to  £K  lOi. 


4^  d.      «.  d. 
Wheats  per  70  lb. 
Eng.    .    .    8    9to  9 
Scotch     .    8    4to  9 
Irish  .    .    8    4to  9 
Bonded  .    8   9to  4 


6 

6  10 
6  10 
0    0 


Barley,  per  60  Iba 
Eng.    .   .    6   8to 
Scotch     .    4   9to 
Irish   .    .    4    8to 
Foreign  .    0    Oto 
Oats,  per  46  lb. 
Eng.    .    .    8   8to  8«i 
Iridi   .    .    8   4  to  8    6 
Scotch     .    8   8  to  8  64 
For.  in  bond—  to  —  5 
Do.  dnt.  tr.  —  to     — 
Rye,per(ir.88    Oto 43  0 
Malt,prb.    8   Oto 9   0 

—  Middling7  6 to 8 
Beans,  per  q. 
English.  41  0to60 
Irish  .  .  46  0  to  48 
Rapeseed  —  Oto  — 
Pease,  grey—   Oto  — 

—  White—    Oto  — 
Flour.  Bni^h. 
p.a401b.llne60    Oto 68 
lriBh.8ds    47   0to60 


«.   d.     #.  d. 
Amer.p.  1961h. 
Sweet,  U.S.    —  to  — 
Do.  bond  —   0  to  — 
Sour  bond  —   0  to  — 
Oatmeel,  per  840  lb. 
English      80    Oto84 
Scotch  .    —   Oto  — 
6|li1flh      .    89   0to88 
Bran,p.841b.  —to  0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


BuUer,  Be^,  ic 

Butterj>.ewt.«.  d,  g.  d. 
BelfMt,  960  to  960 
Newry  80  0  to  86  0 
Waterford  80  0  to  84  0 
Oork.pic8d,90  0  to  98  0 

8ddiy    — 0  to  — 0 
Beef,  p.  tierce. 

-Mess    100  Oto  180 
— i).barrel  —  0  to  —  0 
Pork,  p.  bL 
-r— Mess    70  Oto 80 

-halfdo.86  0io41 
Bacon,]),  cwt 
Short  nudt.  60  0  to  68 
Sides  .  .  48  0  to  60 
Hams,  dry  — Oto  — 
Qnea  .  —  0  to  — 
Lard,rd.p.&64  0  to  — 


WeeHy  Price  qf  Stodbs,Jr<m  1st  to  22d  Dec,  1825. 

iBt  8th.  15th. 


Bank  stock, 214  16 

8  per  cent,  reduced, 8I4  2^ 


8  per  cent,  consols, 
84  per  cent,  consols, .. 
91  per  cent,  reduced., 
ifew  4  per  cent,  ann., 

India  stock,    

— —  bonds,   

Exchequer  bills, 

Exchequer  bills,  sm. ., 

Consols  for  ace 

Long  Annuities, 

French  5  per  Cents. .., 


824  3} 
90} 
89|  90} 
99}  100} 
2484 
16  dis. 
11  17  dis. 


218    4 
824  83 

89r»0} 
89    ] 


15  18  dis. 
18  10  dis. 
9  15  10  diB. 
834  84J 
20  19; 
97f. 


i 


200    2 
791  80| 


50  70  dis. 

18  82  dis. 

5    9dis. 

824  i 

18{      19 

95f. 


22d. 


854  87 
854  87 


15  20  dis. 
15  35  dis. 

5  10  dis. 

80}  i 

18}  19} 

95f.  25c 
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AppoiiHmefUi,  From$tu»is,  ^c 


{Feb. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 


BrtTtt     J.  P.  Fttlton,Ufee of  92  P.  loeal lank  of     S7 
Lt  CoL  on  Ckmttneni  of  Europe, 

24  Not.  1826      80 
Cct.  M'Mahon,  18  Dr.  Biding  Master 
feo  Car.  Depot,  Maidstone,  with  local 
rank  of  Lt  1  Dee.      82  P. 

4  Lifi  O.  Cor.  and  Snb-Lt  Vyner,  Lt.  by  porch, 
▼ioe  UptoDL  prom.  24  Not. 

Ens.  Hon.  G.  W.  Kinnaird,  Cor.  and 
Sub-LL  do.      84 

2  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Howard,  Lt  by  nnrch. 

T&oe  Smith,  prom.  29  Oct 

Hon.  C.  F.  Berkeley,  Cor.  and  Snb-Lt 

da 
O.  C.  Mostjn,  Cor.  and  8Qb.Lt  by     IT 
porch.  Tice  Connynghame,  ret       do. 
4  Dr.  0*  Cor.  Webster,  firom  12  Dr.  Lt  by  porch. 
Tice  Wemyss,  pr<Mn.  17  Not. 

— —  Owen,  fh>m  1  Dr.  do.  by  poroh. 
Tice  Stamer,  prom.  1  Deo.      |9 

i  "—  Hampton,  do.  by  poaoh.  Tloe  Bam- 

say,  prom.  10  do. 

C.  Stewart,  Cor.  do. 
6            Cor.  Hay,  Lt  by  porch.  Tloe  Harrey, 

prom.  8  do.     40 

O.  A.  F.  Heathcote,  Cor.  da 

I  Dr.       J.  S.  Pitman,  do.  by  pordi.  Tloe  Owen,     41 

4  Dr.  O.  1  do. 

Se^.  MaJ.  Dickson,  Quar.  Mast  Tioe 

KeiT,  dead  24  Not. 

12  F.  A.  Hyde,  Cor.  by  porch.  Tice  Web-     46 

ster,  4  Dr.  O.  IT  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Jemmett,  As.  Sozg.  vice  K^Ean, 

60  F.  16  Dec. 

14  Cor.  Dof;  Lt  by  pmdi.  Tice  MosgraTe, 

ret  10  do. 

« —  Boeke,  do.  by  pordi.  Tice  Gil]^, 

prom.  24  da 

6  —  Jellard,  do.  by  pordL  Tice  M'Mv 

hon,prom.  16  Not. 

'—^  SvwKtd,  do.  by  porch.  Tioe  Core-     48 
ton,  prom.  17  do. 

D.  Barges,  Cor.  do. 
1 F.  Ods.  Lt  Stanley,  Lt  and  C^t  by  porch. 

Tioe  Timing,  prom.  10  Dec 

J.  Dixon,  Ens.  and  Lt  da      48 

Coldst  O.  Lt.  Hay,  Lt  and  Ci^t  by  porch.  Tiee 

Lord  Hotham,  prom.  24  do. 

J.  H.  Pringle,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 

4  P.        Ens.  War£fh>m  1  Vet  Bn.  Ens.   TAp.      68 

7  As.  Surg.  Dillon,  trom  8  Vet  Bn.  As. 

Surg.  IDec. 

8  *  Gent  Cadet  W.   Cheunley,  fh>m  B.      69 

MiL  Coll.  Ens.  by  porch.  Tiee  New- 
ton, prom.  26  Not.      60 

Ens.  Bnon,  Lt  by  posdi.  viee  Dirom, 
prom.  17  Dec. 

W.  L.  Worthington,  Ens.  do. 

9  Lt  Newton,  from  h.  p.  Lt  paying  dift 

8da 

II  — «  Moore,  AdJ.  Tloe  Dojie,  prom. 

Uda 

16  •—  Drory,  ttom  h.  p.  21  D.  Lt  paying      62 

difll  Tioe  Clinton;  28  F.  1  da 

Mik).  Macintosh,  Lt  CoL  1^  porch.  Tice 

DaTidson,  ret  16  do. 

Bt  Mi^.  Orierson,  Ma).  do. 

1  Hosp.  As.6iflbey,As.  Suii.TloeTighe,      64 

22  P.  8  do. 

19  Ens.  Moorhead,  Lt   by  pordi.  Tioe 

Beriteley,  prom.  8  da      66 

O.  WOliamsoo,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Mills,  do.  by  poidli.  Tloe  Poor*,  prom.      66 

do. 

Ens.  Hay,  Lt  by  porch.  Tioe  OraTes, 

prom.  24  do. 

22  As.  Soig.  Tigfae,  ttom  16  P.  As.  Sorg. 

Tloe  Ingham,  8  Dr.  O.  8  do.      72 

28  Lt  Clinton,  from  18  P.  Lt  Tioe  Cotter, 

h.  p.  21  Dr.  rec.  diit  1  da 

S4  Eos.andA<y.  Biley.rankofLt   16  do. 

26  Lt  Sweeny,  from  48  F.  Lt  Tioe  Small, 

prom.  28  Not. 

—  PoondNLfr<nB h.  p.  42  P.  Lt  Tioe 

Smart,  MP.  24  do.      78 


Ens.   Dumford,   Lt    by   pordL  Ties 
Knox,  ret  15  Dee. 

Mansel,  U.  by  por^  tIob  Sleo^ 

aitw  prom.  1  do. 

W.  H.  Moons^,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Slaoke,  Lt  Tioe  Waymooth,  S2 
P.  BDec 

Seij.  Mi^.   Oke.  Adj.  and  Ens.  Ties 
Moore,  res.  a4).  only  da 

BsiM.  MiinMr,  Lt  fay  poieh.  vioe  Har- 
ford, prom.  8  do. 

A.  Honie,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tioe  Hoos- 
toon,proni.  19  Nor. 

B.  H.  Webeter,  Eim.  by  poreh.  8  Dee. 
Ens.  Praaer,  Lt  by  porch,  vloe  Fne- 

man,  prooL  16  da 

< Or^  f^om  64  P.  Ens.  da 

Marsham,  from  40  P.   Sds.  Tiee 

Ooinnesa,  41 F.  16  da 

Hosp.  As.  DaTies,  As.'  Snrg.  84  Not. 
Lt  Stort,  G^t  bypordi.  TieeCox^ret 

Bn».  Hall,  Lt  da 

W.  Y.  Moore,  Ens.  da 

J.  B.  OliTor,  da  by  poich.  vSoe  Man- 
ham,  87  P.  16  d& 
Lt  Verstorme,  from  h.  p.  1  Hoes.  0«c 

Leg.  Lt  Tioe  Harrison^  T6  P.       Tdo. 
Ens.   GoinnesB,  tnm  8T  F   Lt  Tioe 

Bead,  ret  16  da 

Lt  Farwell.  fh>m  h.  p.  Li.  Tioe  Madi- 

gan,  Qoar.  Mast  84  Not. 

Ens.  Ingram,  Lt  by  porob.  Hoe  Stoart, 

lu^m.  8  Dee. 

J.  DaTies,  Ens.  da 

Lt.  Madigan,  Qnar.  Mast.  tIm  Baxfoot» 

h.  p.  94  Not. 

Capt  Clarke,  M^  by  pweh.  vioe  Wal- 

ikret  UDea 

Lt  Parker,  Capt  da 

Enf.  Maokworth,  Lt  by  pnrdL  tIob 

Sweeny,  25  P.  8  da 

Thompson,  tnm  62  P.  Bql       da 

Lt  Morphett,  Adj.  vioe  Weston,  petn. 

Uda 
-—  Morris,  Capt  Tioe  Johnstom,  deal 

Ida 
En&  Browne.  Lt  da 

A.  Daniell,  bdm.  da 
Gent  Cadet  J.  Kinlock,  fjrom  B.  MIL 

ColL   Ens.   by  porch.  Tioe    Mann, 

prom.  It  Not. 

G.  N.  Harwood,  Ens.  by  pvidL  Tioe 

Cock^l4  P.  8  Deo. 

2d  Lt  ETans,  lieot  by  poidL   Tiee 

Hedop,  prom.  1  da 

B.  Chambers,  2d  Lt  da 
MaJ.  Fits-Gerald,  Lt  CM.  fay  pvch. 

Tioe  OaUffB.  ret  85da 

Capt  Pewse,  Mi^.  by  poroii.  rU»  Im 

Thorn,  ret  da 

Manners,  do.  by  poreb.  da 

Ens.  Bagot,  Lt  by  pmrch.  Tioe  Brooke, 

prom.  10  da 

Kane,  firom  91  P.  Ens.  da 

P.  Le  Conteor.  Ens.  by  pondi.  Tioe 

Thompson,  48  P.  8  da 

En&  Kenycm,  Lieot  by  pondi.  vloe 

Mair,  99  P.  24  Not. 

B.  Wi^bt,  Ens.  da 

Capt  Madean,  MiJ.  by  poreh.    vice 

Clotterbook,  ret  16  Dea 

Ens.  Goldie,  M^.  by  poreh.  Tioe  Gould, 

prom.  10  da 

Herbert.  fh>m  96  F.  Ens.  da 

< Bailey,  from  h.  p.  64  P.  Ens.  vice 

Newsome,  cana  IS  da 

Lieot  Btadr,  Capt  by  poreh.  vioe  Hall 

19  Not. 
BnsL  NeQl,  Ueot  da 

T.  H.  Dothie,  Ens.  da 

Ens.    GartshonL    Lt   by  pord^  Tiee 

WooUoomb,  90  P.  84  Dee; 

Bainie,fh)aT8P.  Eos.  da 

Gent  Cadet  P.  Domaresqoe,  Crom  B. 


im.) 


AppointmitUs,  FnmotionSy  S^e. 


71  MUL  CoU.  Ebi.  by  panth.  vtoe  Wld- 

rington,  prom.  IT  Dea 

Oent  OMtet  H.   B.  Harvey,  from  R. 

MOL  CoQ.  Ena.  by  pareh.  Tioe  Bail- 

Ue,  7S  P.  34  do. 

U  C.  PafeeD,  Bnt.  by  pvurdL  tIm  Brown, 

Gape  Corpi.  10  Not. 

Lt.  Davies,  from  h.  p.  18  P.  Fann. 

Tiee  Haaurd.  dead  1  Dee. 

If  Bon,  G.  S.  Clementf,  Bne.  by  pureh. 

rifoe  Taylor^prom.  8  do. 

n  H.  Onilow,  BDB.  by  pnreb.  vloe  Kin- 

naird,  1  Life  Gds.  S4  Not. 

90  U.  WooOeombe,  from  78  P.  Gapt  by 

purdi.  Tioe  Holmea,  prom.      S4  Dee. 

•I  Srug.  lI'Lachlaa,  from  3  W.  I.  R 

Sarg.  Tioe  Mann,  b.  p.  1  do. 

P.  A.  OonldMi,  Bob.  oy  porch.  Tioe 

Herbert,  66  P.  10  do. 

L.  Arthur,  Gapt  by  pureh.  Tiee  White, 

ret  8  do. 

Bns.  Dmmmond,  Li.  do. 

P.  A.  Blaohf ord,  Bna.  do. 

N  Bna.  Bandolph,  Lt.  by  poroh.  Tioe  Oil- 

Uea,  T  Di:  17  Not. 

Oeat  Cadet  H.  Bathnrst,  from  B.  Mil. 

Con.  Bna.  do. 

5  W.  L  B.  Staff  Aa.  Surs.  Froaaer,  Snxg.  M'Lach- 

lan,  06  P.  1  Dea 

Lt  aaike,Oapt  Tioe  Sntheriand,  88  P. 

8  do. 

IBm.  MacDonnell,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Allen,  Bna.  do. 

C  C  Xnf .  Capt  Boih,  from  h.  p.  81  Dr.  Capt 

liee  Brigga,  eanc  16  do. 

6  At  C.  C.  B.  Miller,  Bna.  Tioe  Hartley,  dead 

84  Not. 

Aa  Snrg.  PerpuMO,  targ.  Vice  Stew- 

artkprom.  do. 

Hoap.  Ab.  Cahill  Aa.  Sorg.  do. 

Bna.  Godwin,  Lt  Tioe  Sti4>leton,  dead 

8  Deo. 
B.  WaiincBna.  da 

Ordnarice  Department. 

B^fol  ArtUUrp.  ^^  ^ 

ad  Capt  Lawlor,  from  b.  p.  Sd  Capt 
Tioe  Steel,  h.  p.  6  Vot. 

Hospital  Staf, 

Dep.  Inap.  Straohan,  Insp.  hj  BreTet 

87  May 

Porbea.  do.  d<v 

Surg.  Stewart,  from  Afr.  CoL  Corpa, 

Snig.  84  Not. 

Hocp.  Mate  J.  C  Barker,  Aa.  Soig.  do. 

^B  de  St  Croix,  do.     1  Dec. 

J.  Thompaon,  Hoap.  Aa.  84  Not. 

11  J.  Bramley.  do.  do. 

M.  Bardin,  do.  do. 

J.Sidney,  da  1  Dea 

W.  Stewart        da  da 

B.  Oreatrez,       do.  do. 

P.  Bobertaon,     do.  dtn. 

D.  A.  Maeleod,  do.  do. 

A.  Duncan,         da  do. 

W.  O.  Byrne       do.  8  do, 

J.  S.  ChJ4>man,  da  do. 

Unattached, 

T^heU.  Colonel. 
BreT.  Mai 
Gda. 
TobtMt^fors. 

C^t  ndllng,  from  1  P.  Oda. 
'  Holmea,  frt>m  90  P. 

Brookabi^  from  86  P. 


Lord  Hotham,  trom  Coldat 
84Dealiiai. 


10  Dea 

84  da 

da 
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Lieut  Haggerstone,  fr<»n  88  P.  17  dc 

—  Diron,  from  8  P.  do. 

QQ:pin,  tnm  14  Dr.  34  Dec. 

— -  OraTca,  from  19  P  do. 

Richaroaon,  ft^m  65  P.  do. 

Porbea,  from  98  P.  do. 

—  Cheape,  from  80  P.  do.  do. 
GloTer,  from  8  W.  I.  B       do. 

To  be  Lieutenmntt. 

Bna.  Legh,  from  46  P.  8  Dea 

Poore,  from  19  P.  do. 

Sd  Lt  Maaon,  from  60  P.  do. 

Bna.  Prench,  from  86  P.  17  da 

Griffltha,  from  85  P.  84  do. 

TobeEneigne. 

i.  M.  Graham  10  Dee. 

T.  K.  Holmea,  84  do. 

Exchangee, 

Ma)or  William,  from  17  Dr.  rea  diff.  with  Mi^or 

iwd  Bingham,  h.  p. 
• Stewart  from  75  P.  rea  diff.  with  M^or 

Lord  C.  C.  S.  ChurehilL  h.  p. 
Bt  M^or  Balnea,  from  88  P.  rea  diff.  with  Capt 

Palk.h.  p. 
CM>t.  uoTenden,  from  84  P.  rea  difll  with  G^tt 

Looker,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
■  A.  Praaer,  from  48  P.  rea  diff.  with  Capt 

Brereton,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R. 

Allman,  from  48  P.  rea  diff.  with  Capt. 


79  be  Capfalna. 

Ueat  BexkeleT,  from  98  P.         1  Dea 

—  Harford,  from  84  P.  do. 

Doyle,  ft^mi  11  P.  do. 

Stoart.firom46P.  do. 

HarTcy,  fnun  6  Dr.  Gda.        do. 

•  Willington,  fh>m  35  P.  da 

Brooke,  ftom  4  Dr.  Gda.  10     do. 

•^— -  MuigraTe .  ftom  14  Dr.  dp. 
— —  Bamaaiy,  from  5  Dr.  Gda.       do. 

■          Gould,  from  66  P.  de. 

BfDoke,  from  68  P.  do. 

.          Fortman,  from  7  Dr.  do. 


Stuart,  h.  p. 

Doran,  from  69  P.  rea  diff  with  Capt 


Courtayne,  h.  p. 

Johmitone,  from  63P.  rea  diff.  with  C^>t. 


Brooke,  h.  p. 

Molht,  firom  66  P.  rea  diff.  with  Capt. 


Burke,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 
Lieut  Barrington,  flrom  6  Dr.  Gda.  rea  diff.  with 

Lieut  Streatfldd,  h.  p. 
■  Sidley,  ftom  18  Dr.  rea  diff.  with  Lieut 

Bame,  h.  p. 
Sinclair, 


»»«.»».  txom  36  P.  rec.  diff.  with  Liaot 

Macdonald,  h.  p.  98  P. 

Tinling,  from  84  P.  rea  diff.  with  Liaat 


Hon,  O.  Upton,  h.  p. 

ManaelL  from  68  P.  rea  diff.  with  Ueut 


Anatruther,  n.  p. 

Stewart,  fh>m  98  P.  rec.  diff.  with  Llaot. 


Hin.  b.  p.  88  P. 
Boa.  Grant,  from  14  P- je&  diff.  wltii  Bna.  L»rd 

Elphlnstone,  h.  p.  88  P. 
-^—  Shaw,  fh>m  98  P.  rea  diff.  witli  Bna  Monci- 

aon,  h.  p. 
Paym.  Anderaon,  firom  8f  P.  rea  iiSL  with  Pann. 

Grant.  89  P. 
Surg.  Hamilton,  from  8  P.  rea  difll  with  Surg. 

Waring,  89  P. 
Aa.  Surg.  Lorimer,  flrom  17  Dr.  rea  difll  with  Aa. 

Surg.  Holmea,  h.  p. 

lleeigncUtone  and  Retirements, 

CoL  DaTidaon,  15  P- 
LtCoLGaliffkOOP. 

Hon.  W.  Collyear,  h.  p.  38  Dr. 

Pelly,  h.  p.  56  P. 

Hawkabaw,^  h.  p.  91  P. 

Mi^orWaUi8,46P. 
■  Im  Thum,  60  P. 

Clutterbuok,  65  P. 

— •  Shawe,  h.  p.  6  Gar.  Ita. 

Maunaell,  h.  p.  89  P. 

'■         Barney,  h.  p.  89  P. 

Bridge,  h,  p.  (^  P. 

St  Paul,  h.  p.  1  ProT.  Bn.  <^  Mil. 

Capt  Cox.  89  P. 

White,  98  P. 

>  ■  Maclean,  h.  p.  Boureon  Begt 
■         Bowman,  h.  p.  91  P. 
'■     I  MacnamanK  n.  p.  9  P. 


Carter,  h.  p.  Sidlian  Beg. 
Barett,  h.  p.  87  P. 
Jonea,  h.  p.  88  P. 
Allman,b.  P.48P. 
M'Kinigin,  h.  p.  SheAeld  Bag 

•  Earl  </Belfaat,  h-  P*  1  Dr. 
-  Lloyd,  h.  p.  96  P. 

•  lUdca,  h.  p.  10  P. 


Temple,  h.  p.  1  Ptot^  Bn.  of  Mil 
nmawr,  h.  p.  7  C 
Bird,  b.  p.  88  P. 


h.  p.  7  Oar.  Bn. 
(P. 
Brereton,  h.  p.  4P. 


AppoifUmerUif  Promotwn§y  ^c. 
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Ltoat  If  oigmTt,  9  Dr. 

Knox,  i7  F. 

Rnd^ilF. 

B^tkOiej,  86  F. 

Wftlker,  h.  p.  19  Dr 

—  Fraaer,  h.  p.  88  F. 
HeMd,  h.  p.  100  F. 

—  Procter,  h.  p.  60  F. 

■■         Ab«reromb7,  lale  9  Vel^  Bn. 
Bu.  SbnpklDB.  h.  p.  84  F. 
-— JohoKm,  n.  p.  8  Oar.  Biw 

AppoifUments  CancdUd, 

Oipt.  Briggs,  Cttpe  Corps. 

■  MoagranL  b.  p.  Unfttt 
Ens.  Nawsome,  84  F. 
As.  Bars.  Maginn,  12  Dr. 
OUbey,  14  F. 

—  Brers,  86  F. 
Rhys,  Med.  Steft 

8uj>erseded. 

Ens.  WhaUy,  S7  F. 

Deaths, 

Gen.  Aroh.  Osmpbell,  Ufee  of  Brendaltiw  Fene. 
Li.  OoT.  of  Fort  AQgastos,  London  1  Dec.  182& 
Lt.  Oen.  O.  Stemtrt,  late  11 B.  Bn.  Lsmbeth 

18  Not. 
Oftpt.  Forbes,  47  F.  Psnlang,  Bengal         1  AprU 

—  Redmond,  89  F. 

Campbell,  Ceylon  Reg.  Kandy       18  Jime 

Anber,  Ceylon  Reg.  Prone,  Bar  jiese  ter- 
ritory. 

—  Craig,  8  R  Vet  Bn.  Coleralne       21  Nor. 
— —  Tregent,  ret  ftall  pay  B.  Mar.        29  Sept 


tow 


Stir] 


RMar. 

p.  8  Dr.  Oasttomni-. 


[Feb. 

21  Oct 

r  i 
1 


Megaw,  h.  p.  AMean  Corps,  DoUin 

UNoT. 
Lieut  Moxiay,  4  Dr.  Kab%  Bombay         22  Jaly 

*- Codd,  87  F.  Bangoon  UMay 

*^—  Vinoent,  48  F.  Nov. 

'  WQUnson,  77  F.  on  board  the  Lojal  Btt- 
ton  tnasport  148 

Hughes,  2  W.  I.  R  8  Dec 

JesBop,  2  W.  L  R 

Sober,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 

BolUv.Cp.aDr.K.l«,B»l»j^ 

Lister,  h.  p.  100  F.  Wexwoid  U  N«». 

iZiUnimrlng,  h.  p.  119F.  WbitmofCL  Staf- 
fordshire TDefr 
2d  Lient  RoUnson,  R  Art  London  i  Dee. 

Mearea,  R  Mar.  9  do. 

WUlcocks,  h.  p.  do.  2  July 

Ens.  M'Canoe,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  T  Sept 
AdJ.  Lt  Stephens,  R  Mar.  4J^ 
Diduon,  h.  p.  French's  Bee. Corps  llNev. 

(hmmusanat  Department, 

Dep.  Com.  Oen.  Winter.  Newfoundland    21  Nor. 

Medical  Department. 

Dep.  Insp.  Stair  Surg.  Sharpe,  Demanun  9  Oet 
Staff  As.  Surg.  Allen,  Demecaia  17  do. 

— «~-^—  TecTan,  Stony  HIU,  Jamaica 


As.  Surg.  Fenton,  48  F.  Mcfainopoly,  Madias 

90Mi9 
Raleigh,  98  F.  West  Indte 


Alphabbtioal  List  of  Evoubh  Bavkbuptohs,  annonnoed  between  the  28d  of 
Sept.  and  the  19th  of  Nov.  1825;  extracted  from  the  London  Qacette. 


Anderson,  CL  Lawienoa  Poontnsy,  HQl-plMa, 

flour-lketor. 
Almond,  R  Abington.  nooer. 
Alnbo,  J.  R  De,  Bank-imildings,  merehant. 
Ashby,  O.  S.  LombardpStreet,  engiaTsr. 
AshtMB,  S.  Birmingham,  iron-founder  and  ehap- 


Ashby,  R  8L  Lombardrstnett  engraver. 

A4»ey,  S(  OeonabHanoTer  Squires  sIlTemnitli. 

Astl^y,  R  and  K  Hioionan,  Shrewsi 

Aunper:  M.  Mardunonnt-etreet  bfU-broker. 

Baker,  P.  Hendon,  poter. 

Baker,  W.  S.  W.  H.  KMilngtan-lane,  silk-hat- 
inanuiiftotiirflfi 

Baker,  S.  Wood-street  Cbeapside,  TictuaUer. 

Bannister.  J.  Worcester,  TictaaUer. 

Barber,  M.  Morton  Banks»  York,  maltrter. 

Barham,  T.  Warwick,  slater. 

Barker,  P.  Cambridge,  grocer. 

Beatham,  C.  J.  Tabemade-iow,  niokle-dealer. 

Beonattar,  H.  Howford  buildmgs,  Fenohureh- 
street  merehant 

Bennett  R  Duckenfleld-  scrbener. 

Binks,  O.  Balham-hin,  dealer. 

Bird.  T.  LiTorpoid,  brucer. 

Blackband.  B.  Onosall,  Staffordshire,  grocer. 

Bland,  J.  Ijrsoe-street  Spa-flelds,  baker. 

BUstfd,  W.  Petersham,  batcher. 

Blomllttd,  J.  Fleet-market,  innkeeper. 

Bolton,  E.  and  W.  Sparrow,  Margaret-etreet^  up- 
holsterers. 

Booty.  M.  NodehOl,  Ida  of  Wight  wine-mer- 
chant 

Bousfleld,  J.  Manchester,  merehant 

Braddock,  &  Maccleifleld^8ilk-manuft>ntnrer. 

Brewster.  T.  Thundridge,  Hertford,  miller. 

Brealy,  Oakewrod,  Lancashire,  ilannel-maBafke- 
tar«r. 

Britten.  W.  Jun.  Northampton,  leather-seller. 

Bromley,   Mary,  and  J.   (Hlungs,  Commerdal- 
road,  cheesemongus. 

Brown,  J.  UpperThomhangh-streetk  Cold  Har- 
bour-lane, builder. 

Brunton,  J.  Southwiek,  Durham,  shin-builder. 

Brown,  J.  and  J.  Thompson,  Fanoauroh-street 
merchants. 

Buchanan,  C.  Woolwich,  shoemaker. 

Buckley,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-manufMturer. 

Bum,  J.  New-street  Corent-garden,  grocer. 

BnmeU,  W.  S.  New  Ldtidon-street  merchant 

Bumell,  F.  J.  St  Maiy-hiU,  ship  and  insurance 
broker. 

Oarmlchaal,  J.  Birmingham,  dealer. 

Carrington,  W.  Fore-str*st  cheesemongar. 


Gather,  W.  Uvupodl,  merchant 

Chaflin,  G.  Wooten-under-Bdge,  OloneartsnldN, 

clothier. 
ChandMis,  A.  H.  sen.  and  A.  H.  Obamben,  jus. 

New  Bond-street  bankers. 
OhildrenSk  C.  C.  Bn^ton.  builder. 
Olaike,  J.  R  Walworth,  dealer. 
Coleman,  W.  Essez-etreetk  victualler. 
CoUicoUcott  B.  S.  Weston,  Somerset^  dothkr. 
Conwur,  J.  Upper   Stamford-street  Lambeth, 

builder. 
Cook,  H.  Whltnay,  Oxford,  glover. 
Cwp^,  R  Gloucester,  grocer. 
Ootterill,  O.  0.  Peter^s-lan^  St  John-tme^  pro- 

▼ision-merohant 
Cowper,  O.  Oxford-street^  Unan-draper. 
Cowper,  J.  CopthaU-court  merehant 
Cranch,  W.  O.  MonkweU-sbeet  feather4nsRhaat 
Crown.  L.   Mcnkwearmouth    Shor^    Duihaa, 

shipbuilder. 
Crook,  J.  C  WatUng-street  eotton-yan  msu- 

fsctnrer. 
Cullier,  W.  London-wall,  hameaMnaker. 
CuUier,  J.  Islington-green,  baker. 


Daniel,  J.  Newgate-street  fHnj 

DaTies,  K  Lambeth,  eofl^neer. 

Daris,  M.  J.  Thanet-plaoe,  Strand,  boot-makff. 

Davies,  H.  and  R  Hampton,  Bishop  Heteford, 

oom-dealexs. 
Damant  W.  Sudbury,  linen-draper. 
Dawldns,  J.  Southampton,  tailor. 
Dawson,  E.  Knaresborou^  batcher. 
Deacon,  T.  Trowbridge,  dotnier. 
Death,  J.  Woodstock-street  taUor. 
Dennett  R  Fulham-road,  oneesemonger. 
Deudney,  T.  Reg«it#lace,  Biii^ton,  ooal-mr- 

chant. 
Denton,  W.  Cantertnuy,  datar. 
DUxlin,  C.  Zion-vlace,  Waterloo-road,   muto- 

sdler. 
Dobson.  J.  and  W.  R  Huddersfleld.  bankers^ 
Dolby,  J.  Catherine-street  bookseller. 
Done,  W.  Talkoth-hiU,  Staflbrd,  ribbon-manufte- 

turer. 
Douglas,  B.  W.  O.  West  Hampnett  ooach-pro- 

pnetor. 
Dowding,  C.  Stepncy-causewi^.  cooi>er. 
Drak^F.  New-street  CoTent-gaidai, baker. 
Dufkon,  S.  Oat-lane,  Noble-street  Cbeapside, 

warehouseman. 
Dunham,  W.  Coleman-street,  victualler. 
Dyer,  J.  and  J.  Swayne,  (MUTel-lanev  wool-ebi' 

piers. 
Sarle,  J.  Liverpool,  dealer. 


16M.] 


uVoiUhijf  R^gUter, 


lady,  H.aD4T.  Minority  wMgMOijlDiJIe^, 


Umrdik  C  CMlbfidg^  moMr-Mrivener. 

Edwanta,  J.  Thames-bank,  ironfoondar. 

filford.  Sir  W.  Barl  J.  Tteeomb,  and  J.  W. 

Clari:%  Pljinosth.  baoken. 
Bear.  \^.  Gb0tl»4troeC  Holbom,  ooal-mM«liMit 
mML,  T.  ypttinihain,  oaMiMt-mAker. 
BthencU**.  P.  B.  Norwich,  maavflMUrer. 
FatlQr.  a  liaiior-rtreal.  CbdMa,  brtokla/er. 
Pall.  H.  Oruoer'a-liaU-eo«rt.  merehMit. 
Pena.  S.  BelUtreet,  Bdtvwara-road,  eom^lealcr. 
Pield,  J.  Umbetb-road,  TiotuaUer. 
PiM^  A.  Gr«al  8am7-«trMl,  BkMkMan-ftMd, 

nMfwaiiti. 
Piaden.  J.  Upper  Joh]i-«trM«»   Fittroy^wn^ 

architect. 
Plsher.  J.  Tknton,  SooMtsatk  drap«r  and  taa- 

daaler. 
PUhar.  k  Low  Heakett.  Oamberiand,  dmp«r. 
PIbtey.  S.  Hadesdon-grMii.  Harrow-road,  briok- 

ky«r. 
PUnt.  T.  Borllngtoa-aroada,  bodneUir. 
Pord,  W.  Bxeter,  nnraerTiiian. 
Povler.  M.  Birmingham,  grooer. 
PcaakttD,  B.  Wilmoi  aHaal^  BnoMWidk-tqiiarak 

tailor. 
Pianklln.  J.  Chathaoa,  atag»-eoaoh  maater. 
Pmer,   S.    Upper    Foontain-plaoe,    OiU-rottd, 

bvilder. 
PolUamea,  A.  V.  Jndd-fllreet^  Uaen-draper. 
OaiboU,  O.  BlahopwearMooth,  Durham,  book- 


Oariiok,  T.  Plaei-market.  nnderlaker. 
Oardner,  J.  Jon.  SwaUwell,  Dorham,  Ttotnalltr. 
Oar,  J.  Qnadraal,  Begent-streel,  engiftTer. 
GiberiM,  Ann  and  Sophia,  New  Bond-stree«»  biI1< 

ttnem 
Oibboo.  A.  W.  F.  and  a  Old  Citj-«h«ab«n, 


Oilbeft,  C.  S.  Deronport,  ebemist. 

Oilaa,  W.  Hestoo,  dealer. 

Oodden,  W.  Fortaea,  oarptnlar. 

Ooodrear,  T.  Alderagata-etraal^  alraw-hal  ni*B«- 

fi^arar. 
Ofaham,   J.   Jon.  Brighan,  Oomberiand,  inn^ 

keeper. 
Green, S.  KlngalandtPlnmber. 
Green,  T.  Lodbniy,  Herefbrd,  oon-dMler. 
Gragory,  J.   Froma,  Belwood,  8oaaraaK  foptC 


Gregory,  T.  BaUng,  bookaeller. 

Oragory,  T.  B.  Dmnunond  atreel,  Bilitoii^vaN^ 

palter  and  glader. 
Groarenor,  W.  L.  aen.  B.  OhaMer,  W.  L.  Oroete- 

oor,  Jon.  and  O.  Roli,  OornblU,  atattoAem 
Gye,  J.  Walbrok.  wholeaale  atotioner. 
^  H.  Bath,  alatloner. 

Habgood,  W.  S(  John  Street,  Clerkenwdl,  groetr. 
HaaieU,  J.  Clare-atreet,  Un«n-drap«r. 
BardlM.  B.  Chapel  atreel^  Sotttra'toin^  tlmbtt- 

Barker,  J.  0.  Old  Bond-alfaet.  JalraUar. 

Harpbam,  R  J.  Nottingham,  hoaier. 

Barria,  O.  W.  and  C.  Btana,  SonthaitpfioB,  Ytam 

Hairn,  J.  Norwich,  bombaatn-dteaaet. 
BartiaoQ,  T.  Fleet-market,  rletuaUer. 
HaiTop,  T.  Mwneheater,  merchant, 
flarwood,  W.  O.,  Orown-alreei.  Soho,  grdoar. 
Hiebnan,  B.  Lombard-atreet,  bill-bcoktt. 
HiggimLp.  Notttngham.  baker. 
Higga,  N.  Duke'a-row,  PimUoo,  Immtt. 
HtoN.  and  B.  Hobba,  Dake'a-roir,  PtanUoo, 

bvewera. 
Hebba.  B.  Dnke'a-row,  Pimlioo.  brawef . 
Honeyboome,  J.  Portaea.  bailder. 
BooCon,  B.  «nd  W.  Wilkea,  BInningham,  IroB- 

foandera. 
Hope,  T.  Lawrence-lane,  mevehaiit. 
HopUna,  J.  Tooley-atreet.  coirier. 
BocaMl.  W.  Wakefleld.  York,  apirii-mei«tent 
Bora,  J.  LirerpooL  block  and  pomp^naker. 
Hoo^ton,  J.  uA  8.  Tmeman,   Radford,  Not- 

tii^ham,  maoUna-inaken,  and  bMe-mamifiao- 

torera. 
Hogbaa,  W.  Mill-wall.  Poplar,  ahipbnUder. 
Ha^ibea,  O.  Bodedwin,  Angleaea,  abopkeeper 
Haaphren,  J.  Hadow,  bolder. 
Hjirt.  J.  Bristol,  carpenter.  » 

JaekBon,  J.  HammerKnitb,  abopkeepor. 
JadkaoBj  J.  H.  l^m.  Detbythlfe,  fop«laak«r. 

iarvti,  J.  Braaupkn,  tailor. 
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Johnaon,  O.  and  H.  R  MSwMMtecli  teal  aid 

copper-plate  engmTera. 
Japp,  B.  Oamden-town,  bttihUr. 
Kmt,  T.  Holme,  If  anoheater,  ahopkeeper. 
KeUIy,  J.  Stiamea'a-alreet^  milUner. 
Kenworthy,  R  and  J.  Bunnell,  Lirerpod*  uar* 

obanta. 
King,  W.  UpMr  Park-plaa^  B«genfc*»-paik,  ««r- 

penter  and  boUder. 
Kirk,  B.  Maneheeter,  ooHoo-t^faiMli. 
Knife,  J.  Jon.  HaoMdley.  broker. 
Knight,  B.  and  J.  WUkfaaaon,  OreM  Haatodt 

York,  worated-apinnet& 
Knicht,  A.  Maldon,  and  of  South  Mlnater,  Ban, 

Know.  J.  and  J.  W.  Bent  Mffla,  near  WOidw, 

York,  cottoa-qrfnaefa. 
Knowden,  D.  Store-atoeel.  draper. 
Knowlee,  L.  L.  Knowlea,  Joo.,  and  8.  H.  KnowlH 

Oomenall,  York,  meronanta. 
Lake,  J.  Broad-atreel,  Golden  Bqiiare,  tAilcr^ 
Lanoefleld,  J.  Littlebonme,  boildar. 
Langford,  T.  T.  Lamb'a  Oondoit-alreel,  ehlMi  Mkl 

glaaaman. 
LawBon.  T.  Manoheal«r,MttoB-ipfaui# 
Lee,  W.  Charing-croaa,  hoaier. 
Leonard,  R  Cheapaide,  warebooaeman. 
Levy,  J.  Ohnrch-Btreet.  Mlnoriei,  aQrenmRh, 
Lewia,  D.  Lampeter,  Pontatephaa,  Oardigali,  fa^ 

keeper. 
Lewia,  J.  LanglbbT,  Monmooth,  de4ler. 
Lewia,  R  Newpoi\Monmoath,  taUow-cbaodlir. 
Lewia,  J.  and  M.  Beroyd,.  Haggate^  LancaiUre, 

ootton-q>innera. 
Lingham,  T.  Tower^hUl,  wine^merobini 
Lintott.  W.  LeadenhaU-market,  butcher. 
Land,  J.  Dotton,  Laneaater,  riser  and  fluslor. 
Maltby.  T.  and  H.  Bookland,  Oottar-la^e,  laoa 

meroiiant. 
M anafield,  W.  aen.,  Briatol,  baker. 
Maidlow,  J.  Portlandtowb,  Regent'a-pftrk,  bit&4U 

er. 
If 'Cram,  J.  and  R  Ainaworth,  Ltrerpobi*  mutt- 

mon  brewef 
lf'OBeldn,H.  Uppctf  St  MarHn'a-lail^  il1n«-m#- 

chant. 
If 'Moidle,  W.  and  W.  0.  PosI,  Bppii«,  Htliot* 


Maah,  J.  Bordealcy,  glaaa-ontter. 

Maaaey,  P.  Briatol,  hooper. 

M aataii,  W.  Doke-elnel^  AMgato,  WooDeA^dMb 

per. 
MeartBi,  /.  Ohatl«i-attf«e<k  MaiMheatiMiitiafik 

taflor. 
M iUer.  W.  Loww  Thamea-atreet,  warehooaemtt. 
Milligan.T.  Hanway-atreet,  haberdaaber. 
Mibiea,  J.  St  Katbarine'a-wharf,  Tower,  wbtein- 

IfSlward,  J.  and  J.  O.  Lyndh,  Upptf  Thtiii 

atreet.  dealera  and  chapmen. 
Miien.  J.  SoathwraialL  WUta,  baker* 
M  obeney,  W.  Old  Broad-atreet,  merdhaHt. 
M onka,  T.  Upper  Cbq>ton,  bleacher. 
M orland,  H.  Dean-atreet,  Soho,  wine-merdhaak 
Morria,  R  and  W.  T.  Tower-atreeti  wini^aar* 

chant. 
Morris,  D.  F.  Robinson,  and  R  Wataon,  tdnr- 

pool,  tar  and  torpentine-dlatfllera. 
Morris,  J.  Jon.  Oxford-atreet,  wlne-merMi^t. 
Morice,  O.  and  W.  L.  Lohr.  Norwich,  and  BCflk- 

atreet,  manofaeturefs. 
Morton,  A.  A.  Rodick.  C.  Morton,  and  R  L.  Btf- 

dick,  weUingboroogb,  Nonhampton«  bankarH 
Monday,  T.  Great  Mariboroogb-atreet,  cheeat^ 

monger. 
MargatroTd,  J.  Haliflhl,  dealer. 
Murray,  C.  Bath,  bardwarenuuL 
Newnham,  H.  P.  Tower-UIL  llour-deate. 
Newton,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wllta,  ehalr-makar. 
Niaa,  R  M.  Bemer'a-atreet,  apbdafeerer. 
Nicholaa,  J.  and  J.  Jon.,  Leatherbead,  conunon- 

brewera^ 
Norris,  S.  Cobham-row,  Coldbatb-fldds,  brewer. 
Nuttixig,  J.  High  Holbom,  nmbrella-manuibotu- 

rer. 
Ochaenbein,  H.  Regent-atreet,  tflk-meroer, 
dirant,  J.  and  W.  Cooper,  QueeB-aCreel»  ChMp- 

aide,  waiehouaeman. 
Oliver.  W.  Hamilton-plaee,  Battle-bridge,  boildet 
OUrer,  J.  M.  Blabopgate-atreet,  ahoemaker. 
Ordayno,  G.  Notttngnamy  carriage-maker. 
OnoM,  R  Burton-npon-Trent,  draptt. 
Orton,  S.  Atheratone,  woolstapler. 
Oabaldaaton,  R  Hertlord,  groMr. 
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<Mon,  O.  MB.  Bk  HofWi^  C.  flbitli,  Mid  O.  Oi> 

boitif  JiQL  Novtlninptoii,  buiktfv* 
PaoD,  J.  Norwloh.  diMMr. 
Finer,  J.  and  J.  llMNiiMtter,  eotton-maim&ela- 

ren. 
Panninttt,  0.  BAil*fti«et>  BlMkftten,  eoal-OMr- 

ehaaU 
Put,  J.  NottloglMm,  TtetotUflr. 
PftttezBon.  W.Mid  W.  BUiolt»  BtaUngbaU-ftnelk 

merobanta. 
Peacock,  J.  Blaokflrlar»>Toad,  grocer. 
Peacock,  J.  Watford,  itationer. 
Peannan^  W.  Bufton-efereet,  mnri»ieMer. 
Pearoe,  J.  Chnrdi-paMace,  OnildhaU,  warehooie* 


Peace,  J.  Rllkitone,  Yoric,  fukCi7-«loUi  mannfiM- 
tuer. 

PcrUiu,  T.  ICaneherter,  cotton-qrfniMr. 

Peitlnf,  B.  Effham,  carpenter. 

Phillipf,  T.  and  J.  Penchnrch-rtreel,  boot  and 
■hoemakon. 

PhUllM  P.  end  W.  Cotfocth,  OoUnnitb-etreet 
Wood-etreet,  warehomeman. 

Plennont,  M.  Strand,  Tictoaller. 

Plnnix,  R.  Bmsworth,  aheepodeiman. 

PItter,  J.  Cheltenham,  grocer. 

PolUud,J.  Penton-row,  Walworth,  mntwella-inar* 
ker. 

Pott,  W.  Unlon-etreet^  Soathwark,  TictuaDer. 

Powell,  J.  Boathampton^boildlngii  Hdbocn,  tai- 
lor. 

Priddy,  T.  Uzbrldge,  Tictoaller. 

Prldeaoz.  W.  J.  Square,  and  W.  Prldeaoz,  jnn., 
King'a-Midge,  Devon,  bankem 

Prltchard,  J.  and  J.  Burton,  Yewdej.  brick  nakerk 

Pnreha^  T.  Old  Bond-street,  wtne-merehant 

Bally,  K.  di  T.  Suffolk-lane,  merdiant. 

Bawlti«s.     B.    Caatle^treet, 


todth,  P.  Catbirini  Hwet>  Knad,   

Snwrk.  T.  and  J.  Hope,  llanchetter,  oalendatr, 
Sotbelqr,  &  Wellington-etreet,  Stnnd,  anct 
Stephens.  Sw  StMidMel'S'«Uiey,  CcrahiU, 

house-keeper. 
Sterens.  J.  Aennt'etieeti  bootmaker. 
Stewart,  B.  &  Preston-upon- Wye,  mlUer. 
Stewart^  W.  Pall-mall,  commercial  agent. 
Stockey,   a  and  J.  NichohM,  Upper  ~ 

street,  ooal^nerchants. 
Stokes.  J.  Bristol,  milliner. 
Stratum.  H.  Stratford,  wine-merebaat. 
Swain,  T.  South  ColUngbam,  miller. 
Sweet.  A.  Bitton,  coal-dealer. 
Sykes.  L.  and  T.  Buiy,  Buoklenbuy, 


^monds.  W.  Stow-market,  miller. 

Iwton,  T.  Oerrard-street,  grocer. 

Ta^er,  J.  Manchester,  machine-maker. 

Theobalds,  J.  Cambridge,  carpenter  and  boflder. 

Thomson,  L.  Birmingham,  bookaaUn; 

Thompson,  S.  Carlisle,  milliner. 

Thomwaite.  W.  C.  W.  Byland,  and  J.  Wills. 

Pleet-street»  ironmongers. 
Thorp.   W.   Qrsat  Cadial»«treet, 


norp.   ^ 

builder. 

Todd,  0.  Upper  Liasoii.etieet,  coal-merchant 
ToTey,  W.  and  O.  Jeapes.  Peokham,  builders. 
Towerson,  T.  Todholes,  Cumberland,  miller. 
TooTey,  Watford,  Hert^  ctmi-dealer. 
TQl,  C.  Taunton,  linen-draper. 
Tinsl^  W.  Arnold,  Nottln^bam,  blacksmith. 
TrottkT.  Hoxton,  builder. 
Triggs,  H.  SoUdtmr's-row,  Hampetead-rond,  ta^ 

perplate-printer. 
Turner,  R.  London-road,  blacking -maker. 
Turner,  W.  Cheapstde,  printer,  dealer,  and 


-wltli- 


Tucker.  B.  M iddleton-street^  Cle^enweU,  qufll- 
Batdiffo,  A.  Bast  Stooehoose,  Deyon,  q»trit4ner-        merenant. 

chant.  Varl^,  T.  Staningley,  and  Calverlcy,  York,  eloth- 

Bedpath,  C.  J.  Deptford,  InmmMiger.  manufkcturer. 

Beid,  B.  Hi^-etreet  Maiy-le-bone.  upholsterer.       Wait.  O.  T.  Old-street,  Unen^dnper. 
Beynolds,  W.  lirerpool,  cotton-brtucer.  Walsh,  T.  Prestoui  grocer. 

Bichards,  O.  Srlf  artin's-lane,  watch-dealer.  Walker,  J.  Kennington-Common,  eehoolninal«r. 

Bidlegr,  W.  Castle^treet,  Holbom,  carpet-dealer.       Watts,  O^Nottingham.  fkame^nilh. 
Bigg,  T.  B  Chelsea,  CMumission-agent. 
Boebock,  J.  Huddersileld,  wholesale-grocer. 
Boberta,  Sir  W.  Whiteoombe,  Bawlelgh,  Deron, 

banker. 
Boby,  T.  Tamworth,  tanner* 
Bockk^.  J.  Thalelted-housetconitb  8t  James's^ 

upholder. 
Bowbotham,  MacdesHeld,  sUk-manuflMtunr. 
Bownson,  J.  Mindng-lane,  merchant 
BamboU,  P.  H.  Waloott.  coach-maker. 
Sapio.  L.  B  Alpha^xyttage,  Begent's  park,  musio^ 

seller. 
SaTcry,  F.  Bristol,  insurance-broker. 
Scott,  0.  Constantine.  Cornwall,  scriveasR 
Semidt,  J.  SaUcourt,  ComhiU,  bill-broker. 
SeagroveuW.  Portsea,  draper. 
Seward,  B.  Newnham,  Gloucester,  coalmastw. 
Semers.  C.  Liverpool,  broker. 
Shaw.  J.  Gower-street,  and  of  Heme-plaoe,  Dul- 

wlcn,  coal-mendiant 
Shaw.  D.  Upper  Seymour-etreet^  liaiy<4e-bcBe, 

baker. 
Shaw.  A.  Ddph,  York,  grocer. 
Shea,  H.  Doiiva^hill.  merchant 
8heppard|J.  Frome  Selwood,  Somerset, dothier. 
Shew,  J.  Theobald's-road,  broker. 
MdweD,  S.  Shepton-M allett,  innholder. 
Shorbrock,  J.  Over  Darwen,  Lancaster,  grocer. 
Smith,  J.  Bristol,  eabinet>maker. 
Smith,  W.  Broad-street,  RatcUff,  plumber. 
Smith,  W.  and  T.  Richards,  Manchester,  tailor. 
Smith,  C.  S.  Bishopgate-street,  draper. 
Smith,  J.  O.  High^s^eet,  Borough,  draper. 
Smith,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Smith,  Jun.,  Cateaton- 

•treet»  warehouseman. 

Alphabitioal  List  of  Sootob  Bankritptoibs,  umonnoed  between  the  lit  of  NoTem- 
ber  and  Sltt  December,  extracted  from  the  Edmburg^  Gazette. 

Forrester,  Darid,  and  Buchanan,  James  Bora, 
distillers  and  maltsters  at  Shertff-muir.  coian^ 
of  Perth,  and  merchants  and  maltsters  in  Stir- 


WatsML  T.  W.  Newcastle-upen-I>neL  mervk 
Webb,  W.  Salisbuiy-street,  wine  and  brandj 

chant 
Wehnert,  H.  Ldoesterequare,  tailor. 
WeQs,  J.  and  W.  Onyon,  Bishopgate 

out,  wooUen  dmpvn. 
West,  J.  and  B.  Doren,  Gokto-square,  taOocs. 
Weston,   W.   Caarendon-street,    Somers    Town, 

builder. 
White,  J.  Isleworth,  sehootanaster. 
Whitford,  a  St  nUUp  and  Jacob,  01o«ioeet«; 

▼iotualler. 
Wilkie.  A.  Duke-streeti  Pcrtland-pboa,  apbol- 

Wilson,  J.  King-street^  merdumt 

Wilson,  O.    ConstltntiMk-row,    Orsy's-inn-road, 

corn-dealer. 
Wilson,  J.  Leeds,  dealer. 
WilUams,  8.  Finsbniy-square,  merdiant 
WiUmottt  B.  S.  Paddixtfton-etreet,  builder. 
Williams,  W.  and  W.  Scott  Broad^soot^ 

and  spirit-merchants. 
Winter,  O.  Bucklersbuiy,  merchant 
Wise,  W.  Piccadilly,  picture-dealer. 
Woods,  J.  and  H.  Williams.  Hastings^ 
Woriey,  J.  Fish-street-hill,  wine  and 

chant 

Wright,  O.  Birmtagham,  merdiant 
Wright,  H.  Bcdeeton-street  Pimlioo,  merohaat 
Young.  B  Camberwell,  New-road. 
Wooster,  J.  K.  Middle-row,  straw-hat  mannlkc- 

turer. 
Yorston,    O.    Tottenham    Court-Bead, 

monger. 


Adam,  Bobert,  grocer,  grain  and  spirit  dealer  in 

Paisley. 
Astley,  Joseph,  diemloal  manufMsturer  at  BoRows- 

townness. 
Cmm,  James,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
Caldwdl,  Jolm,  and  Co.  manufiscturers  in  Paidoy, 

and  Boriand,  Alexander,  merdumt  there. 
Campbell,  WQliam,  taUor  and  clothier  in  Glas- 


ewar,  John,  bo<AUnder  in  Edinburgh. 


ling. 

GrasBom,  John,  merdiant  or  dothier  in  StirilBg; 
Gray,  Bobert  architect  and  builder,  Na  9^  Loo- 

pold  Place,  Edinburgh. 
Haaeel,  Henry  Johnstone,  merchant  in  Dundee. 
HiU.  Darid,  bulldef  tai  Bdbbugh. 
Miller,  Thomas,  distfller  in  Edinburgh. 


IBM.]                                          kofxMs  Seyiatr. 

llart«.ltoti»V  IwJIw  In  gJinbtnib,  Ons,  Jotm, 

T*!  Mih  Jmm.  bhkIuuu  Is  <Hh(i>i>.  Dwmber. 

Itibk,  WuUhb,  gM  of  ib«  iiutMn  af  Inilli  and  Onhua.  JdIib, 

nnlih.  miinWnlili  fllMinw  OlMlowi  tdi 

limn  Bobati  ud  Cnwrord.  Mptr-aiakni  U  BuiMn.  Jolin,  la- 

IClBlMliBut4oIU.P*ttabDtciurtB,«iuiQot  idiTianidrMJ! 


TUforl  jDbn, 


ituante,  merdiul  In  01ur>w.  BotxruoiL  Ji 

BralbBi,  ImluaUm  !n  EdlDtiDnb,  dlTtdandoB 

'  LOt  ud  wrifht  tti      HsbefiioD,  Simii«l.U(aiplil(-intnihailtliiL*lUl( 


I  BdlDlaifb.      Bh,  Jiitm,  eudlonnliu'  In  Edlibiiiih  i  n 
TuiiIhiU,B* 


BISTHS,  HAKRIAGSB,  AND  DEATHS. 


mlnMvof  Foehaboi,  la  CubolH  MulU^  h- 
, .  ..  _.  oond  duAMr  Df  tlM  UuCbarlH  Etuu.  Bh.  ti 

rwH  11.  Al  Jwihi^  »g  Ladj  ot  Unt.  A.         &  At  Donfcr  Lad;  SklUns'i  CoIMji,  nai 
liHr,  qii>Ila~iii«(«  of  Uh  Uth  HiUn  Infci.-      InnnM,  WUUkd llr-< "" -~   --- 


B1RTH& 


Uui.  Hl«  ElMDor  Piutr. 
n  U'LBd,         -        -   - 


■iL  HCDDd  dHufalOr  of  Lord  l>BDdBA. 

ltEaB»BiA>MrOuipbdl,  Bag.  1 
-^-"MmMo  tabdlL  £ii«tM  a" 


Nwtb- 


llilmilm.  bi.  BHTnlHiit,  HidL 

■  •CO.  >fX.  Btq.  M.FMM HB  of  i.  A.  Stout  WcMIn, 

er.  H.P.talA(tia«^HwBfdw,tUrd^afta(«of 

T(.  or  k  •«■  Ili>  Bad  of  RaiToirbT. 

ijor  Wallaa^  U.  At  Bdlnb«|b,>niub  Oron  Siq.  Llnta- 

•co.  nam  Boial  H»fT,  HaoBd  ton  of  Bdnrd  Orota. 

L  t>H  l^dT  of  Bui.  0/  Ubmnona  Park,  MalBicdahtni,  to  Bmlli. 
Dli^  ohDd  at  tlia  M<  0«iia  Un,  Bail,  lili  of  Ibi 

.jail,  of  ana.  Ba^  Madlaa  HuaWhUiMBt 

npbgll,  o(   a  —  At  StMIni,  RobtR  Ctariie,  Baq.  Chmnla.  to 

■111 Iiabdla.  lUrdbiflrtacof  tilt  lata  Hob^troiuic 

—  AiOaadaPmiaT.tliaLadTof  Colons  Piam,  £•«,  ol  StliUof. 

^  a  aiA.  —  At  St  OfHHfD'^  HanoTv  Sqnafa,  LoDdoib 

—  At  Vort  Tonaaa,  Rafni  Park,  LoDdoD,  Ml*  ThamaiWaddliiilDii,  BHi.Dfei  Rnoj.toJaDella, 
Johs  anall,  of  a  aon.  aacood  daaahtar  of  tlia  lata  Colls  CUaholm.  Eu. 

_  At  ^riaiUll,  iha  Ladj  of  Oaorfa  Portiaa,  U.D. 

Xaq.  of  a  dao^itaT.  It.  At  KaaaliMMr.   Alex.  Aboenmbj.  Ea^ 

».  Tb*  Lillj  of  Calais  Uaotaaaii  of  Conj-  manlkaDt,  Olainw,  to  Jaoat,  ddait  daufblat  of 

traQ(li.at  adaocbter.  Iba  lata  Palar  It'Lann,  Baa.  of  HaMhsMr. 

—  AtIuBBaat,I>aiidaa,UiaLadrBfDrJoba  —  At  Laltb.  Qaoi»OasdlM[_Bi4.  OMOhul,  W 
KaxnlL  <a  a  daufblat.  Mari.  dwuhlar  of  Jobn  Ha>.  Eu.  iblunnHr. 

—  A|{^mtelMiIlall,lbaI«dlofWHraiHaM-  U.  Itr  AiHtrairll'Nanfbl.  n^aotioDer,  Ldtb. 
■bo  Aodacan,  Eaa.  of  a  aon.  to  Jaiala,  aMKRUI  daiulitar  of  Mr  WllUam  Ball. 

b.  At  Bd^u^  (ba  Iad7  of  Alamdar  Nor-  Blaakaddo  Malna. 

(HB  MadaoA  Eat- of  Hanli,  of  adaofbttr.  --  Al  tbt  Cbapal  of  Iht  BrltUi  BmbaiaT,  Paili, 

IS.  Mn  lUntn,  Jama'a  Soiiai%  Df  a  dHfbUr.  Oaoria  WllUau  Lafnn,  M.D.  to  I'radarlea  Cli- 

IT.  At  BaaC  Iha  Lad;  ot  tba  lata  Patik*  Doff,  Ttrinf,  daoahiar  of  Colontl  CbarlH  fnaa,  at  Iha. 

Sao.  of  CaioowtB,  of  a  am.  Hon.  Ban  India  CompauT'iHrrlot. 

a.  AtStAadnwt,  tba  Ladj  ot  AUhooT  Mae-  --  At  London,  Ufa  Bar,  Daokl  Ht»a(a  Plneb 

„ „.  J  .  J — 1,_  n.„„    .J  WoWoo,   to  LBdr  Lonlia  Onrilla, 


It  AuiM.iif  ai 


r^f^^ 


romutat  daoibtat  of 
QnTll]a|Ud  Loi^ia,  Is 


KnJohulonot  Sand^of  adwtblar.  Masaldd.  hb  wifa. 

tt  Qnaai  StraM,  Mn  "•"'"t-".  ot  a  RO.  IT.  Al  tlu  DoniM  of  RothUuiiR 

.t  Boialla,  Mn  A.  Wtat  HaisUIOD,  of  a      FesslDcton,  Baq.  Colons  Is  tba 


n.  At  KtnbMbmont,  Iba  Blibt   Hon.  Ladj     daofblari _, 

.Jang  LtDdaj  Canacla,  of  a  aw.  Bi<].  M.P. 

U-  AIFv<a,Mnlla«ISD,of  adwlfbtv.  —  Al  Mair-la-BonseChonh.  London.  WUllaB 

Kilfbi  Dcbuu,  Baq.  SoUcdtoi  M  the  SiciiH  Is 

BeoUasd,  to  BUiabtlh  FanlL  aaaood  daubtar  of 
VIea-Admlnl  Soott 

DEATHS. 
Jfw  lA  At  TMoboopDlj,  Llant  Atai.  Oordfln 

Donaldaon.  of  ibe  itb  Ha^aDtof  Madnu  Caral- 
I  17.  aUM  aon  of  Dr  Docaldioii,  pbntdan.  Ajrr. 

Juki  1&  On  Um  Arracan  Bjtor,  J.  Coehnsa, 
1  E>q.M.D.aaDof  UulaMUluLXoloBi' ~     ~ 

■     Bojala.  ai  ' 


.THlir  It,  At  Uaamt.  M^o^Oasaral  Sli  DaTtd 
OebudoDT,  Ban.  and  O.CB.  Prcaldtnt  far  Mnl- 

an  dliUos  of  Iba  armj.  Tbia  ofvat  appaAiv  to 
ban  ooailoDad  a  daap  miiatlon  of  irM  amoaji 
aU  wba  bad  acHM  la  appnelala  bti  prlnta  tIt- 
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tuas.  The  Bomb»  QMett«.  tn  mnrnktrig  of  him, 
iftT*,— **  As  a  pQbUo  diaraeter,  'W6  are  not  awMO 
of  hiB  parallel  in  the  annals  of  British  India.  Dur- 
ing a  most  aetire  seirioe  of  forty-seren  years,  in 
the  double  oapadty  of  statwman  and  soldier,  his 
unremitted  exertions,  and  unerring  Judgment,  con- 
tributed laigelj  to  the  stability  of  goTemment,  and 
lyrosperfty  of  the  oountry." 

28.  At  Bombay,  Colonel  Cowper,  Commandant 
of  Bnglneers. 

8epL  20.  At  Klrthiok,  James  Wood,  M.D.  Bsq. 
of  KirthidE,  aged  78. 

Oct  AtTobago, Captain  Robert  Maealister  of 
Irvine. 

25.  At  Halifax,  NoTa  Scotia,  Lady  Mitchell, 
widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell 

Nov,  2t  At  Pau-bas,  PYrenees.  MaryRannie 
Mansfield,  third  daughter  of  John  Mansfield,  Esq. 
of  Midmar. 

—  At  Vienna,  his  Serene  Highness  Duke  Charles 
Rugene  of  Lorraine,  of  an  apoplectic  fit  His 
Highness  was  the  last  male  branch  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Lorraine. 

28.  At  Kelso,  aged  81,  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  phy< 
sidan  there. 

—  At  Tobermory,  Mrs  Sinclair  of  Lodialan. 

—  At  Geneva,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Henry  Wil- 
liam Lambton,  Esa.  third  son  of  William  Henry 
Lambton,  Esq.  of  Lambton,  in  Durham. 

26.  At  Harrow,  of  typhus  fcTer,  WUliam,  eldest 
son  of  Maior-Oeneral  Douglas  of  Timpendean. 

28.  At  Bdinbuivh,  Janet,  onLr  sundTing  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Oecfffe,  merohantk 
Cupar  Fife. 

27.  At  Edinburch,  John  Keir.  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  Ledgers^  Surry. 

—  At  Oeorve's  Squarj,  Mn  Isabella  Kerr,  spouat 
of  the  BeT.  Dr  Simpscm,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Edhdbuigh. 

—  At  Oleuary.  Argyllshire,  Mrs  Hislop,  wife  of 
D.  Hislop.  Esq.  Inverary. 

28.  At  Bdinbun^  aff»d  M,  Mrs  Marianne  Side- 
Ue  Van  Hoogw^  widow  of  WiUiam  Stewart* 
Esq.  late  of  St  Catherines. 

—  At  Bdinbunfa,  Mln  WllUehnlna  Hattum. 
eldest  daughter  or  the  deceased  Hugh  Hathom  of 
Castlewin,  Esq. 

—  At  Fasnaoloich,  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Stewvt,  Esq.  of  Faanaddch. 

.  20.  At  London,  William  OgilTie,  Esq.  of  Wcst- 
halL 

—  At  Mlddleton,  the  Lady  of  B.  W.  H.  Sehen- 
ley,  Esq. 

—  Mrs  Agnes  Ofbson,  leliot  of  John  Aiohlbald, 
Esq.  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wynne,  wife  of  the  Rst. 
Richard  Wynne. 

80.  Drowned  at  sea,*fh>m  on  beard  Uie  shto 
Charles  Forbes,  Thomas,  third  son  of  Mr  W.  Al- 
lan. Leith. 

—  At  Limekilns,  Mr  William  Millar,  ship- 
lmilder,aged71. 

—  At  Stomoway,  Mr  Evander  M.  Reld,  third 
,son  of  the  deceased  John  Reid,  Esq.  late  CoUeotor 
*of  his  Mi^Jesty's  Customs  there. 

—  At  Welliiuton  Place.  Leith,  Miss  CecQ  C. 
Aire,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut  John 
Aire.  Royal  Navy. 

Dtc  L  At  Taganroc,  a  small  town  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Asof ,  of  an  inflammatorr  fcTcr,  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The  last  words 
wUeh  he  pronounced  were  expresslTe  of  his  pro- 
found resignation  to  the  dcCTees  of  Providence. 
His  last  moments  were  very  calm.  Alexander  was 
bom  the  22d  December  1777,  began  to  reign  in 
March  1801,  and  consequently  had  M>proaohed 
the  close  of  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of 
his  reign. 

—  At  Finlarig,  Mr  Robert  Robertson,  land  sor- 
▼eyor. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Thomas  Baird,  Esq.  of 
Parkly. 

•—  At  London,  General  Archibald  CampbtiL 

—  At  CastiemiUc.  Captain  William  Stirling,  late 
of  the  Ist  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 

2.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs^Margaret  Fisher,  rdict 
of  Mr  Alexander  Hunt,  merchant 

«  At  Wallingwells,  in  the  county  of  Nottbig- 
bam,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  WooSlaston  White 
of  Wallingwells,  Bart  and  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Ramsay  of  BamtMi,  Esq. 


8u  At  her  house.  PurtobeUo,  In  the  80tii  ycartf 
berue,  Mrs  Maisaret  Grant  daughter  9i  Rode- 
rick Madeod.  Esq.  writer  to  tne  liffwt,  and  reUcl 
of  John  Grant  of  Gilgraston,  Esq. 

—  At  James  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Janet  Aire,  wife 
of  Mr  James  Hardie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Neilsoa.  Kirk- 
Treasurer  to  the  dty  of  Edinburgh 

—  At  Hope  Park.  Mrs  Wright,  aged  83. 
4.  At  Kennet  Puis,  John  Stein,  £aq. 

—  At  Selkirk,  Mr  James  Douglas  Olirer,  Isis 
rector  of  the  Gr&Lmmar  School  of  Sdkixk. 

—  At  his  sister's,  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Caithness's  house,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Campbell  of  Barcaldine. 

6.  At  EdinbuKh.  William  Skirring,  Esq.  late 
of  Plewland  Hill.  Haddingtonshire. 

—  At  Aberdeen.  Robert  Harr^,  Esq.  of  Boca 

—  WUllam,  fourth  son  of  Hn^  Mossman.  Bai. 
of  Achtrfardle. 

8.  At  Manse  of  Petercnlter,  Janet  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Patrick  Sthiing.  writer  fai  Dunblane. 

—  At  Nelson  Street  Th(Hna^  infant  son  of  Mr 
J.  Wdr.  writer  to  the  signet 

9.  At  Corsephalrn,  the  Rer.  Mr  Cnrrie,  miaii- 
ter  of  the  parish.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  ina 
immediatdy  after  the  pof ormance  of  a  maniacs 
ceremony. 

—  At  Glasgow,  James,  ssooad  son  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Rdd,  bookseller. 

PIO.  Rear- Admiral  Bingham.  This  respeoUbte 
and  worthy  officer  had  just  completed  his  wxnatp- 
ments  in  London,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  to  have  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Warn)ite,  when,  in  oonaeqneoce  of  get- 
ting wet  throu^  he  was  sdaed  on  uie  2d  iastaat 
wiUi  a  sudden  attack  of  Erysipelas,  whidi,  not- 
withstanding his  prerious  state  of  poDs^  heahh. 
baffled  theskill  of  his  Hjbysidan.    He  was  on  tbs 


point  of  proceeding  tothe  cast  Indies,  as  CommaDd* 
'  -Chief  of  his  MiJesty'sships^qn  that  statiflo. 
Mrs  EUzabetl 


er-in- 

—  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Williamson,  widow 
of  John  Murray  Robertson,  Esq.  onmmissary  As* 
xiif-dwk  of  Peeblee-shire. 

—  At  Peasebanks,  Hamilton,  WnUam,  youmut 


n  of  Dr  Whitehead,  Hamilton. 
11.  At  his  houseTHillaide 


Crescent  Alexander 
Al]an,Esq.ofHUlslde. 

—  At  Bdinbur^  Mr  John  Steele,  bite  saddkr. 

—  At  London.  James  J.  Davidson,  second  son  of 
Dr  DaTidson,  Marischal  College.  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Fort  Street  North  Leith,  Alice  Bnnst 
fth  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  CostooK 

--  At  ATignon,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ltrng. 

At  Tain,  Mr  Patrick  Galder,  late  tupenisoc  of 
Exdse. 

U  At  her  house  in  Lower  Qroerenor  Street, 
London,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age,  the  Dowsfsr 
Marchioness  of  BatL 

14.  At  MOlhill,  Musselburgh,  Alex.  CamphsD, 
Esq.  late  of  the  istand  of  Jamsica. 

15.  Mrs  Margaret  Elphingston  Crawforl  vile 
of  Alexandw  Spiers  Crawford,  residing  at  Mon- 
tngside. 

16.  Mr  James  Watt,  the  original  publisher  of 
the  M<mteoee  RcTiew.  On  his  passageto  London, 
In  the  Eagle  of  Montrose,  he  fell  overboard  ia 
Yarmouth  Roads,  and  was  drowned. 

—  At  Quarryholes,  in  the  70th  year  of  hissgc. 
Mr  John  Bry den. 

—  Mr  Alex.  Cuthbertson,  tinsmith.  North  Ha- 
noyer  Street  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Larbert,  the  Rct.  Dr  Knox,  minister  of 
that  parish. 

17.  At  her  house,  in  Aberoromby  Ph^ce,  Mrs  Aih 
derson,  of  Kingask. 

—  At  Clatto,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Robert  Lew, 
Esq.  of  Clatta 

19.  At  LouisfleM,  near  Duddlngstone,  Loaii 
CauTin,  Esq.  for  many  yean  a  teaimer  of  Freadii 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  69,  Canongate,  Mrs  Catherine  Charlei. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Gairdyne,  widow  of  AlsS. 
Oalrdyne.  Esq.  late  of  Bridgeton. 

—  At  Mid-Calder.  at  the  adranced  ace  of  96, 
Hden  Anderson,  rdict  of  Mr  James  KuUsad. 
late  surgeon  at  Mid-Calder.  and  sister  of  Dr  JaoMi 
Anderson,  the  well-known  author  of  **  The  Bse." 

Jan.  6,  1820.— At  Glasgow.  Henry  BrridM 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Walter  Wardlaw,  Richoefld 
Street 
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Hays  YOU  any  intention,  dear  read- 
er, of  buiJding  a  house  in  the  country  1 
If  YOU  baYe,  pray,  for  your  own  sake 
ana  ours,  let  it  not  be  a  Cottage.  We 
presume  that  you  are  obliged  to  liYe, 
one  half  of  the  year  at  least,  in  a  town. 
Then  why  change  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  your  domicile  and  your  esta- 
blishment ?  Tou  are  an  inhabitant  of 
Sdinburgh,  and  have  a  house  in  the 
Circus,  or  Heriot-Row,  or  Abercromby 
Place^  or  Queen  Street  The  said  house 
has  five  or  six  stories,  and  is  such  a 
palace  as  one  might  expect  in  the  City 
of  Palaces.  Tour  drawing-rooms  can, 
at  a  pinch,  hold  some  ten  score  of  mo- 
dem Athenians — your  dining-room 
might  feast  one-half  of  the  pontribu- 
tors  to  this  Magazine — ^your  ^'  placens 
Uxor"  has  her  boudoir — your  eldest 
daughter,  now  verging  on  womanhood, 
her  musio-room — your  boys  their  own 
studio — ^the  governess  her  retreat — and 
^  tutor  his  den — ^the  housekeeper  sits 
like  an  over-grown  spider  in  her  own 
sanctum — the  butler  bargains  for  his 
dim  apartment — and  the  four  maids 
must  have  their  front-area  window. 
In  shorty  from  cellarage  to  garret,  all 
u  complete,  and  Number  Forty-two  is 
really  a  splendid  Mansion. 

Now,  dear  reader,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  question  the  nropriety  or  prudence 
of  such  an  establishment.  Tour  house 
was  not  built  for  nothing — ^it  was  no 
«asy  thinff  to  get  the  painters  out — 
the  fixmiwing  thereof  was  no  trifle — 
the  feu-duty  is  really  unreasonable. 
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and  taxes  are  taxes  stiU.  notwithstand- 
ing the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
the  universal  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Servants  are  wasteful,  and  their  wages 
absurd — and  the  whole  style  of  living, 
with  long-necked  bottles,  most  extra- 
vagant. But  still  we  do  not  object  to 
your  establishment, — ^far  from  it,  we 
admire  it  much — nor  is  there  a  single 
house  in  town  where  we  make  our- 
selves more  agreeable  to  a  late  hour,  or 
that  we  leave  with  agreater  quantity  of 
wine  of  a  good  quality  under  our  gir- 
dle. Few  things  would  give  us  more 
temporary  uneasiness,  than  to  hear  of 
any  embarrassment  in  your  money- 
concerns.  We  are  not  people  to  for- 
get good  fare,  we  assure  you ;  and  long 
and  far  may  all  shapes  of  sorrow  keep 
aloof  from  the  hospitable  board,  whe- 
ther illuminated  by  gas,  oil-lamp,  or 
candle. 

But  what  we  were  going  to  sav  was 
this — ^that  the  head  of  such  a  house 
ought  not  to  live,  when  ruralizing,  in 
a  Cottage.  He  ought  to  be  consistent. 
Nothing  so  beaut^ul  as  consistency. 
What  then  is  so  absurd  as  to  cram  your- 
self, your  wife,  your  numerous  pro- 
geny, and  your  scarcelj^ess  numerous 
menials,  into  a  concern  called  a  Cot- 
tage t  The  ordinarv  heat  of  a  baker's 
oven  is  very  few  oegrees  above  that 
of  a  brown  study,  during  the  monUi 
of  July,  in  a  substantial,  low-roofed 
Cottage.  Then  the  smell  of  the  kit- 
chen !  How  it  aggravates  the  sultry 
closeness  !  A  strange,  compounded,  in- 
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explicable  smell  of  animal,  yegetable, 
and  mineial  matter  I  It  is  at  the  wont 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  forenoon, 
when  eyerjthing  has  been  got  into 
preparation  for  cookery.  &ere  is 
then  nothing  sayoury  about  the  smell, 
— ^it  is  duU,  dead, — almost  cataoomb- 
ish.  A  small  back  kitchen  has  it  in  its 
power  to  destroy  the  sweetness  of  any 
Cottage.  Addasculleiy,andthethree 
are  omnipotent.  Of  the  eternal  clash- 
ing of  pots,  pans,  plates,  trenchers, 
and  general  crockoy,  we  now  say  no- 
thing ;  indeed,  the  sound  somewhat 
relieyes  the  smell,  and  the  ear  comes 
occasionally  in  to  the  aid  of  the  nose. 
Such  noises  are  Godsends  ;  but  not  so 
tiie  scolding  of  cook  and  buUery— «t 
first  low  and  tetchy,  with  pauses, — 
then  sharp,  but  stUl  interrupted, — hj 
and  by  loud  and  ready  in  reply, — ^fi- 
nally a  discordant  gabble  of  Tulgar  fu- 
S,  like  maniacs  quarrelling  in  bedlam, 
sar  it  you  must. — you  and  all  the 
strangers.  To  explain  it  away  is  im- 
possible ;  and  your  £aar  is,  that  Aleeto, 
Tisij^one,  or  Megnra,  will  come  fly- 
ing into  the  pttiour  with  a  Uoody 
cleayer,  dripping  with  the  butler  s 
bruns.  Durmg  the  time  of  the  quai^ 
rel,  the  ^it  has  been  standing  still, 
and  a  jigot  of  the  fiye-yeai^ld  black- 
fkce  burnt  on  one  side  to  a  cinder.— 
«  To  dinner  with  what  i^petite  you 
miw." 

It  would  be  quite  unpardonable  to 
forget  one  especial  smell  which  irre- 
trieyably  ruined  our  happiness  during 
a  whole  summer, — ^the  smell  of  a  dead 
rat.  The  accursed  yeimin  died,  some- 
where in  the  Cotta^;  but  whether 
beneath  a  floor,  withm  lath  and  plas- 
ter, or  in  roof^  bafiBled  the  conjecturea 
of  the  most  sagacious.  The  whole  fa- 
mily used  to  walk  about  the  Cottage 
for  hours  eyery  day,  snuffing  on  a  tra- 
yel  of  discoyeny ;  and  we  distinctly  re- 
memi>w  the  wse  of  ope  elderly  maid- 
en-lady at  the  moment  she  thought 
she  had  traced  the  source  of  the  fumde 
to  the  wall  bdiind  a  window-shutter. 
But  eyen  at  the  yery  same  instant  we 
ourselyes  had  prodamied  it  with  open 
nostril  from  a  press  in  an  opposite 
comer.  Termrs  were  procured, — ^but 
the  dog  Billy  himself  would  haye  been 
at  iault.  To  puU'down  the  whole  Cot- 
tage would  haye  been  difficult, — at 
lefluit  to  build  it  up  again  Would  haye 
been^  so  ;  so  we  had  to  submit.  Cus- 
tom, they  say,  is  second  nature,  but 
not  when  a  dead  rat  is  in  the  house. 


No,  none  can  oyer  be  accustomed  to 
that ;  yet  good  springs  out  of  eyil,  for 
the  liye  rats  could  not  endure  it,  and 
emigrated  to  a  friend's  house,  about  a 
mile  ofi*,  who  has  neyer  had  a  sound 
night's  rest  from  that  day.  We  haye 
not  re-yisited  our  Cottage  for  seyeral 
years  ;.but  time  does  wonders,  and  we 
were  lately  told  by  a  person  of  some 
yeradty,  that  the  smell  was  then 
nearly  gone, — ^but  our  informant  is  a 
gentleman  of  blunted  ol&ctoiy  nems^ 
haying  been  engaged  from  seyenteen 
to  seyenty  in  a  soap-woik. 

Smoke  too!  More  especially  that 
mysterious  and  infernal  sort,  called 
back-smoke  I  The  old  proyeri>,  ^  No 
smoke  idthout  fire,"  is  a  case  lie.  We 
haye  seen  smoke  without  fire  in  eyay 
room  in  a  most  delightful  Cottage  we 
once  inhabited  during  the  dog-days. 
The  moment  you  rushed  for  refr^ 
eyen  into  a  doset,  you  were  blinded 
and  stifled ;  nor  shiul  we  oyer  fbiget 
our  horror  on  bdng  within  an  ace  of 
smotheration  in  tiie  cellar.  At  lasl^ 
we  groped  our  way  into  the  Idtdiea. 
Neither  cook  nor  jack  was  yisibk. 
We  heard,  indeed,  a  whiiring  and  re- 
ydying  noise-— and  then  suddenly  Gir- 
se  swearing  tiirough  tiie  mist.  Tet 
all  this  while  people  were  admiring  our 
Cottage  from  a  distance^  and  espeoally 
this  self-same  accursed  back-emok^ 
some  portions  of  which  had  made  an 
excursion  up  the  chimneys,  and  was 
wayering  away  in  a  spiral  form  to  the 
sky,  in  a  style  captiyating  to  Mr  Price 
on  the  Picturesque. 

No  doubt,  there  are  many  tilings 
yeiy  romantic  about  a  Cottage.  Gap- 
ers, for. example.  Why,  sir,  thMB 
creepers  are  the  most  mischieyous  nui- 
sance that  can  afflict  a  family.  These 
is  no  occasion  for  mentioning  names, 
but-— deyil  take  all  parasites.  Some  of 
.the  rogues  will  actually  grow  a  couple 
of  inches  upon  you  in  one  day's  time ; 
and  when  all  other  honest  pkuile  €» 
asleep,  the  creepers  are  hard  at  it  all 
night  long,  stretching  out  ihor  toes 
and  their  finffers,  and  catching  an  in- 
extricable hold  of  eyery  wall  they  cm 
reach,  till,  finally,  you  see  than  thrust- 
ing their  impudent  heads  through  tiie 
yery  slates.  Then,  like  other  low- 
bred creatures,  they  are  ooyered  with 
yermin.  All  manner  of  moths— the 
most  grieyous  grubs— -slimy  slugs^^ 
spiders  spinning  toils  to  ensnare  the 
cateroillar — earwigs  and  datecs,  tibat 
would  raise  the  gorge  of  a  country  cu- 
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nto— wood-Ike— the  ekver  of  gowkV 
spittle-midgiefr— jocks-wiiMlie-iimiiy- 
legs— in  short,  itkt  whole  plaeue  of 
iDBOcts  infest  that — ^Virgin  8  bower. 
Open  ihe  lattice  for  half-an4k0iir,  and 
yon  find  yourself  in  an  entymological 
musenm.  Then,  there  are  no  pins  fix- 
ing down  the  specimens.  All  these  bee- 
tle are  alive,  more  especially  the  enor- 
mons  blackguard  crawling  behind  your 
eer.  A  moth  plumps  into  your  tum- 
hiia  of  cokL  negus,  and  goes  whirling 
loond  in  meal,  till  he  makes  absolute 
^f  ponitoh.  As  Tou  open  your  mouth  in 
amaaement,  we  large  blue-bottle-fly, 
having  made  his  escape  from  the  spi- 
ders, and  seeing  that  not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost,  predpitates  himself  head- 
loremost  down  your  throat,  and  is  felt, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  set- 
tling in  despair  at  the  yezy  bottom  of 
yourstomadi.  Still,  no  person  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  creep- 
ers on  a  Cottage  are  most  beautiful 
For  the  sake  of  their  beau^,  someiit- 
tle  saorifioes  must  be  made  of  one*s 
comforts,  especially  as  it  is  only  for  one 
balf  ^  the  year,  and  last  really  was  a 
mort  delightful  summer. 

How  truly  romantic  is  a  thatch 
wd  I  The  eaves  how  commodious  for 
ipexTows !    What  a  paradise  for  rats 
m  mice !    What  a  comfortable  colony 
of  yermin !    They  all  bore  their  own 
tunnels  in  every  direction,  and  the 
whole  interior  becomes  a  Cretan  laby- 
liDth.  Fni^frush  becomes  the  whole 
cover  in  a  few  seasons ;  and  not  a  bird 
can  open  his  wing,  not  a  rat  switdi 
his  tail,  without  scattering  the  straw 
like  chafi^     Btemal  repairs!     Ix>ok 
when    you    will,    and    half-a-doaen 
thatehers  are  riding  on  tiie  riggiog  :^  <^ 
1^  operatives  they  are  most  inoperative. 
Tben  there  is  always  one  of  the  num- 
ber deecMiding  the  ladder  f(x  a  horn 
•of  ale!    Without  warning,  the  straw  is 
all  used  up  ;  and  no  more  fit  for  tbe 
purpose  can  be   got  within  twenty 
miles.    They  hint  heather — and  you 
sigh  for  slate— the  beautiful  sky-blue, 
sea-green,  BallahuHsh  slate !    nut  the 
summer  is  nearly  over  and  gone,  and 
you  must  be  flitting  bade  to  the  city 
—40  you  let  the  job  stand  over  to 
spvmg,  and  the   soaking  rains  and 
SDowB  of  a  long  winter  seardi  the 
cottage  to  its  heart's-core,  and  every 
§eef  is  ere  long  laden  with  a  cr<^  m 
toigi--4he  bedposts  are  ornamented 
^urxNidy  with  HdieUs,  and   mosses 


bathe  the  walls  with  their  various  and 
inimitable  lustre. 

Bverything  is  romantic  that  is  pas- 
toral— and  what  more  pastoral  nian 
sheep  1  Accordingly,  living  in  a  Cot- 
tage, you  kill  your  own  mutton.  Qreat 
lubb«rly  Ldcesters  or  South-Downs 
are  not  worth  the  mastication,  so  you 
keep  the  small  black-fiioe.  Stone-walls 
are  ugly  things,  you  think,  near  a  Cot- 
tage, so  you  have  rails  or  hurdles. 
Pay  and  night  are  the  small  black- 
face, out  of  pure  spite,  bouncing 
through  or  over  all  impediments,  after 
an  adventurous  leader,  and  despising 
the  daisied  turf,  keep  nibbling  away 
at  all  your  rare  flowering  shcubs,  tin 
your  avenue  is  a  desolation.  Bvery 
twig  has  its  little  ball  of  wool,  and 
it  is  a  rare  time  for  the  nest-makers. 
You  purchase  a  collev,  but  he  eom- 
I>romiies  the  affiar  with  the  fleecy  na- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  muck- 
ing all  night  long  at  the  moon,  if  there 
happen  to  be  one,  if  not,  at  the  firma- 
ment of  his  kennel.  Tou  are  too  hu- 
mane to  hang  or  drown  Luath,  so  you 
give  him  to  a  friend.  But  Lua^  is  in 
love  with  the  cook,  and  pays  her  n^fat-  . 
Iv  visits.  Afraid  of  bemg  entrapped, 
should  he  step  into  the  kennel,  he 
takes  up  his  station,  after  supper,  on 
a  knoll  within  ear-range,  and  point- 
ing his  snout  to  the  stars,  joins  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  as  himself  a 
perfect  Sirius.  The  gardener  at  last 
gets  orders  to  shoot  him — and  the  gun 
being  somewhat  rusty,  bursts  and 
blows  off  his  left  hand — so  that  An- 
drew Fairserrice  retires  on  a  pension. 

Of  all  breeds  of  catUe  we  most  ad* 
mire  the  Aldemey.  They  are  slim, 
delicate,  wild-deer  looking  creatures, 
that  give  an  air  to  a  Cottage.  But 
they  are  most  capricious  milkers.  Of 
course  you  make  your  own  butter; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  addition  of 
seven  or  eight  purchased  pounds  week- 
ly, you  are  not  yery  often  out  of  that 
commodity.  Then,  once  or  twice  in 
a  summer,  they  suddenly  lose  thdr 
temper,  and  chase  the  governess  and 
your  daughters  over  the  edge  of  gra- 
vd-pit.  Nothing  they^jke  so  much 
as  ihe  tender  sprouts  (!f  cauliflower, 
nor  do  they  abhor  green  pease.  The 
garden-hedge  is  of  privet,  a  pretty 
fence,  and  &st  growing,  but  not  for- 
midable to  a  four-year-old.  On  going 
to  eat  a  few  gooseberries  by  sunrise, 
you  start  a  covey  of  cows,  that  in  their 
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alarm  pluDge  into  the  hot-bed  with  a 
smash,  as  if  all  the  glass  in  the  island 
had  been  broken — and  rushing  out  at 
the  gate  at  the  critical  instant  little 
Tommy  is  tottering  in,  they  leaye  the 
heir-apparent  scarcely  deserving  that 
name,  half  hidden  in  the  border.  There 
is  no  sale  for  such  outlandish  animals 
in  the  home-market,  and  it  is  not  Mar- 
tinmas, so  you  must  make  a  present  of 
them  to  the  president  or  five  silver-cup- 
man  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  re- 
ceive, in  return,  a  sony  red-round, 
desperately  salt-petred,  at  Christmas. 

What  is  a  Cottage  in  the  country, 
unless  *^  your  banks  are  all  furnished 
with  bees,  whose  murmurs  invite  one 
to  sleep  ?**  There  the  hives  stand,  like 
four^md-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row. 
Not  a  more  hannless  insect  in  all  this 
world  than  a  bee.  Wan)s  are  devils 
incarnate,  but  bees  are  fleshly  sprites, 
as  amiable  as  industrious.  Tou  are 
strolling  along,  in  delightful  mental 
vacuity,  looking  at  a  poem  of  Bany 
Comwidl's,  when  smack  comes  an  in- 
furiated honey-maker  against  your 
^e-lid,  and  plunges  into  you  the  for- 
tieth part  of  an  inch  of  sting  saturated 
in  venom.  The  wretch  clings  to  your 
lid  like  a  burr,  and  it  feels  as  if  he 
had  a  million  claws  to  hold  him  on 
while  he  is  darting  his  weapon  into 
your  eye-ball.  Tour  banks  are  indeed 
well  furnished  with  bees,  but  their 
murmurs  do  not  invite  you  to  sleep  ; 
on  the  contrary,  away  you  fly,  like  a 
madman,  bolt  into  your  wife*s  room, 
and  zoar  out  for  the  recipe.  The  whole 
of  one  side  of  your  £Bce  is  most  ab- 
surdly swollen,  while  the  other  is  in 
statu  quo.  One  eye  is  dwindled  awav 
to  almost  nothing,  and  is  peering  forth 
from  its  rainbow-coloured  envelope, 
while  the  other  is  open  as  day  to 
melting  charity,  and  shining  over  a 
cheek  of  the  purest  crimson.  Infifttu- 
ated  man  !  Why  coifld  you  not  pur- 
chase your  honey  ?  Jemmy  Thomson, 
the  poet,  would  have  let  you  have  it, 
from  HabbieVHowe,  the  true  Pent- 
Ifhd  elixir,  for  five  shillings  the  pint ; 
for  during  this  season  both  the  hea- 
ther and  Ui^glover  were  prolific  of  the 
honey-dew,  Trod  the  Skeps  rejoiced 
over  all  Scotland  on  a  thousand  hills. 

We  could  tell  many  stories  about 
bees,  but  that  would  be  leading  us 
away  from  the  main  argument.  We 
remember  reading  in  an  American 
newspaper,  some  years  ago,  that  the 
United  States  lost  one  of  their  most 


upright  and  erudite  judges  by  beei» 
wnich  stung  him  to  death  in  a  wood, 
while  he  was  going  the  circuit  About 
a  year  afterwards,  we  read  in  the  same 
newspaper,  "  We  are  afraid  we  have 
lost  another  judge  by  bees  ;*'  and  then 
followed  a  somewhat  afirightful  de- 
scription  of  the  assassination  of  ano- 
ther American  Blackstone  by  the  same 
insects.  We  could  not  fail  to  sympa- 
thise with  both  sufiTerers,  for  in  the 
summer  of  1811  (that  of  the  fiupons 
comet)  we  ourselves  had  nearly  shared 
the  same  fate.  Our  Nevrfoundlander  \ 
upset  a  hive  in  his  vagariet— and  the 
whole  swarm  unjustly  attack^  us. 
The  buzz  was  an  absolute  roar — and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were 
under  a  cloud.  Such  bizzing  in  our 
hair !  and  of  what  avail  were  fiftj- 
times-washed  nankeen  breeches  against 
the  Polish  Lancers  t  With  our  trusty 
crutch  we  made  thousands  bite  the 
dust — ^but  the  wounded  and  dying 
crawled  up  our  legs,  and  stung  ui 
crueUy  over  the  lower  regiona.  At 
last  we  took  to  flight,  and  found  shel- 
ter in  the  ice-house.  But  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  hiviB  had  been  disturbed 
in  that  cool  grotto.  Again  we  sallied 
out,  stripping  off  garment  after  gar- 
ment, till,  in  puru  natu/ralibns,  we 
leaped  into  a  window,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  that  of  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  large  part^  of  ladies  ana 
gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  dinner- 
bell — but  fancy  must  di^am  the  rest 
We  now  offer  a  Set  of  the  M^;aiine 
to  any  scientific  character  ^  who  will 
answer  this  seemingly  simple  question 
— what  is  Damp  ?  QuidDdlver  is  a 
joke  to  it,  for  getting  into  or  out  of 
any  place.  Capricious  as  damp  is,  it  is 
faithful  in  its  iwection  to  all  Cottages 
om6es.  What  more  pleasant  than  a 
bow-window  ?  You  had  better,  how- 
ever, not  sit  with  your  back  against 
the  wall,  for  it  is  as  blue  and  ropey  as 
that  of  a  charnel-house.  TrobMy 
the  wall  is  tastily  papered — a  vine-leiSf 
pattern  periiaps— orsomething  spriggy 
-—or  in  the  aviary  line— ^r,  mayhap^ 
hay-makers,  or  shepherds  piping  m 
the  dale.  But  all  distinctions  are  level- 
led in  the  mould — Phyllis  has  a  black 
patch  over  her  eye,  and  Strephon 
seems  to  be  playing  on  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows. Damp  delights  to  descoid  chim- 
neys, and  is  one  of  smoke's  most 
powerful  auxiliaries.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  you  hung  up-— just  in  that  un- 
lucky spot — Qredan  Williams's  Thebes 
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— ^for  now  one  of  Uie  finest  water-co- 
lour puntings  in  the  world  is  not 
worth  six-and-eightpence.  There  is 
no  living  in  the  country  without  a 
libraiy.  Take  down,  with  all  due 
caution,  that  enormous  tome,  the  Ez- 
cuxdon,  and  let  us  hear  something  of 
the  Pedlar.  There  is  an  end  to  the 
iuTention  of  printing.  Lo  and  behold, 
blank  yerse  indeed  !  Tou  cannot  help 
turning  oyer  twentj  leaves  at  once, 
for  they  are  all  amalgamated  in  must 
and  mouldiness.  Lord  Byron  himself 
is  no  better  than  an  E^ptian  mum- 
my; and  the  Qreat  unknown  ad- 
dre^es  YOU  in  hieroglyphics. 

We  have  heard  different  opinions 
maintained  on  the  subject  of  damp- 
dieets.  For  our  own  part,  we  always 
wish  to  feel  the  difference  between 
sheets  and  cearments.  We  hate  every- 
thing  clammy.  It  is  awkward,  on  leap- 
ing out  of  bed  to  admire  the  moon,  to 
dng  along  with  you,  glued  round  the 
body  and  members,  &e  whole  para- 
phernalia of  the  couch.  It  can  never 
be  good  for  rheumatism — ^problema- 
tieaf  eTen  for  fever.  Now,  be  can- 
did— ^Did  you  ever  sleep  in  perfectly 
dry  dieets  in  a  Cottage  om6e  1  Tou 
would  not  like  to  say  ^No,  never,*' 
inthemoniing — ^privately,  to  host  or 
hostess.  But  confess  publicly,  and 
tnoe  yourapproachin^retirementfirom 
«U  the  troubles  of  this  life,  to  the  di- 
mity-curtained cubiculum  on  Tweed- 
side. 

We  know  <^  few  events  so  restorative 
18  the  arrival  of  a  coachfiil  of  one's 
friends,  if  the  house  be  roomy.  But 
if  evexything  there  be  on  a  smidl  scale, 
how  tremendous  a  sudden  importation 
of  live  cattle !  The  children  are  all 
trundled  away  out  of  the  Cottage,  and 
their  room  given  up  to  the  young  la- 
dies, with  all  its  enigmatical  and  em- 
Uematical  wall-tracery.  The  captain 
is  billetted  in  the  boudoir,  on  a  snake- 
down.  My  lady's  maid  must  posi- 
tively pass  the  night  in  the  butler's 
panfary,  and  the  videt  makes  a  dormi- 
tory of  the  storeroom.  Where  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  spouse  have 
been  disposed  of,  remains  as  contro- 
versial a  point  as  the  authorship  of 
Junius;  out  next  morning  at  the 
breakfiut-table,  it  appears  that  all 
have  survived  the  night,  and  the  hospi- 
taUe  hostess  remarks,  with  a  self-com- 
^lesnt  smile,  that  small  as  the  Cot- 
tage appears,  it  has  wonderful  acoom- 
modatiott,  and  could  have  easily  ad- 


mitted half  a  doxMi  more  patients.  The 
visitors  politely  request  to  be  favoured 
with  a  plan  of  so  very  commodious  a 
Cottage,  but  silently  swear  never  again 
to  sleep  in  a  house  of  one  story,  till 
life's  brief  tale  be  told. 

But  not  one  half  the  comforts  of  a 
Cottage  have  yet  been  enumerated—* 
nor  shall  they  be  by  us  at  the  present 
juncture.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the 
strange  coadiman  had  been  persuaded 
to  put  up  his  horses  in  the  outhouses, 
instead  of  taking  them  to  an  excellent 
inn  about  two  miles  off.  The  old 
black,  long-tailed  steeds,  that  had 
dragged  the  vehicle  for  nearly  twentj 
years,  had  been  lodged  in  what  was 
called  the  Stable,  and  the  horse  behind 
had  been  introduced  into  the  byre. 
As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  a  sxnally 
sick,  and  surly  shelty  was  in  his  stall ; 
and  without  tiie  slightest  provocation, 
he  had,  during  the  night-watches,  so 
handled  his  heels  against  Mr  Fox,  that 
he  had  not  iefb  the  senior  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  while  he  had  bit  a  lump 
out  of  ike  buttocks  of  Mr  Pitt  little 
less  than  an  orange.  A  cow,  afraid  of 
her  calf,  had  committed  an  assault  on 
the  roadster,  and  tore  up  his  flank 
with  her  crooked  horn  as  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  a  ripping  cMseL  "The  party 
had  to  proceed  with  post-horses ;  and 
although  Mr  Qray  be  at  once  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  most  modest  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  his  bill  was  near- 
ly as  long  as  that  of  a  proctor.  Mr  Fox 
gave  up  the  ghost — ^Mr  Pitt  was  put 
on  the  superannuated  list — and  JoBeph 
Hume,  the  hack,  was  sent  to  the  dogs. 

To  this  condition  then  we  must 
come  at  last^  that  if  you  build  at  all 
in  the  country,  it  must  be  a  mansion 
three  stories  higl^  at  the  lowest — 
large  aiiy  rooms — ^roof  of  slates  and 
lead — and  walls  of  the  free-stone  or 
the  Koman  cement.  No  small  black- 
faces, no  Aldemeys,  no  bee-hives. 
Buy  all  your  vivers,  and  live  like  a 
gentleman.  Seldom  or  never  be  with- 
out a  houseful  of  company.  If  you 
manage  your  family  matters  proper^, 
you  may  have  your  time  neany  as 
much  at  your  own  dis^sal,  as  if  you 
were  the  greatest  of  hunkses,  and  ne- 
ver gave  but  unavoidable  dinners.  Let 
the  breakfast-gong  sound  at  teno'clodc 
—quite  soon  enough.  The  young  peo- 
ple will  have  been  romping  about  the 
parlours  or  the  purlieus  for  a  couple 
of  hours — and  will  all  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  beauty  of  high  health 
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aad  hij^  epizits.  Giat  away  m  loi^ 
as  need  be,  after  muffins  and  mutton- 
ham,  in  small  group  on  sofu  and 
settees— and  then  shp  you  away  to 
your  library,  to  add  a  chapter  to  your 
noYel,  or  your  history,  or  to  any  other 
task  that  is  to  make  you  imnunrtal. 
Let  gigs  and  curricles  draw  up  in  tiie 
drde,  and  the  wooing  and  betrothed 
wheel  away  across  a  raw  parishes.  Let 
ihe  pedestrians  saunter  off  into  the 
woods  or  to  the  hillrside— the  anglers 
be  off  to  loch  or  riyer.  No  ^freat  ham 


becoming  drowsily  uDanimoui.  WHb- 
out  the  nllup  of  a  little  seandaly  ho- 
nest people  would  £U1  asleep;  and 
surely  it  is  fiur  preferable  to  that  to 
abuse  one's  fHends  with  modentioiL 
Eyen  Literature  and  the  Belks  Let- 
tree  are  not  entirely  useless ;  sod  our 
human  li£D  would  be  as  duU  as  thatef 
Mr  Bogers,  without  a  few  oceaskml 
Nootes  AmbrosiansB. 

But  the  title  of  ourartida  vecaUs  our 
wandering  thoughts,  and  our  talk  must 
be  of  Cottages.    Kow,  think  not,  be- 


eyen  in  a  game  or  tWo  at  billiards — if    ktred  reader,  that  we  care  not  for  Ooi- 


taf^,  for  that  would  indeed  bea gross 
mistflLke.  But  our  yory  adSsctions  am 
philosophical ;  our  sympathies  hay«  aU 
their  source  in  reason ;  and  our  ad> 
miration  is  always  built  on  the  fboii* 
dation  of  truth.  Taste,  and  feeliw 
and  thou^t,  and  experience,  aiM 
knowledge  of  this  life's  oonosms,  are 
all  indispensable  to  the  true  delights 
the  imagination  experiences  in  bdMld- 
ing  a  b«MitiAil  boim  fide  Cottage.    U 


euch  be  of  any  the  cue  sagacious 
spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  staid  dowa- 
gers, and  bachelors  of  sedentary  halnits, 
may  haye  recourse,  without  blame,  to 
the  chess  or  back-gammon  board.  At 
two  the  lunch— anfl  at  six  the  dinner- 
gong  will  bring  the  whole  flock  tog^ 
ther.  all  dvessef— mindthat'-alldrMs- 
^d,  for  sloyenliness  is  an  abomination. 
LcHt  no  elderly  gentleman,  howeyer 
bilious  and  rich,  seek  to  monopolize  a 

young  lady— but  study  the  nature  of  must  be  the  dwelling  of  the  poor ;  and 
-things.  Cbampaigne,  of  course,  and  it  is  that  which  giyes  it  its  whole  dia- 
if  not  all  the  delicacies,  at  least  ul  the  racter.  By  the  poor,  we  mean  not 
substantialities,  of  Uie  season.  Join  paupers,  beggars ;  but  families  who, 
the  ladies  in  about  two  hours — a  little  to  eat,  must  work,  aad  who,  by  wozk- 
eleyated  or  so— -almost  imperceptibly  ing,  may  still  be  able  to  eat.  Plain, 
«— but  still  a  little  eleyated  or  so---then  coarse,  not  scanty,  but  upsapeEfluons 
music — whimring  in  comers — if  fare  is  theirs  ^romyear's-end  to  yearns* 
moonlight  and  stars, then  anhour's  out-  «nd,  excepting  some  decent  and  grata- 
of-door  etudy  of  astnmomy— -no  yery  ful  diange  on  chanoe  holidays  ^  aa- 
vegular  sunper — ^but  an  I4>pearance  oi  tuve's  own  appointment,  a  weddii^ 
plates  and  tumblers,  and  to  bed,  to  or  a  christemng,  or  a  fimeraL  Ysil 
nappy  dreams  and  slumbers  ligh^  at  «  funeral ;  for  iHien  this  mortal  coil 
the  %itching  hour.  Let  no  gentleman  has  been  shuffled  off,  why  shovld  the 
or  lady  snore,  if  it  can  be  ayoided,  lest  hundreds  of  people  that  come  tnKming 
they  annoy  the  crickets  ;  and  if  you  oyer  muirs  and  mosses  to  see  &e  body 
hear  any  extraordinary  noise  round  deposited,  walk  so  many  ndlei,  aoA 
and  round  about  the  mansion,  be  not  lose  a  whole  day's  worl^  without  a 
alarmed,  for  why  should  not  the  owls    dinner  ?    And,  if  there  be  a  dinns^ 


choose  Uieir  own  hour  of  reydry  t 

Fond  as  we  are  of  the  country,  we 
would  not,  had  we  our  option,  liye 
there  all  the  year  round.  We  should 
just  wish  to  linger  into  the  winter 
about  as  fur  as  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber— ^then  to  a  city — say  at  once  Edin- 
burgh. Q^ere  is  as  ^ood  skating- 
fround,  and  as  good  curling-ground,  at 
Lochend  and.  Duddingstone,  as  any- 
where in  all  Scotland — nor  is  there 
anywhere  else  better  beef  and  greens. 
There  is  no  perfection  anywhere,  but 
Edinburgh  society  is  excellent.  We 
are  certainly  agreeable  dtiaens ;  with 
just  a  sufficient  spice  of  party  spirit  to 
season  tiie  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul,  and  to  pxeyent  sodfty  from 


should  it  not  be  a  good  one  %  And  if 
a  good  one,  will  the  company  not  be 
sooal  ?  But  this  is  a  subject  for  a  &- 
ture  article,  nor  need  such  artade  be 
of  other  than  of  a  cheerful  character. 
Poyerty  then  is  the  builder  and  bean- 
tifier  of  all  huts  and  cottages.  But 
the  yiews  of  honest  poverty  are  alwayi 
hopeful  and  prospectiye.  Strength  of 
muscle  and  strength  of  mind  form  a 
truly  Holy  Alliance ;  and  the  future 
brightens  before  the  stedfwt  ejes  of 
contentment.  'niersifore,when  a  house 
is  built  in  the  yalley,  or  on  the  MUstdfl^ 
•—be  it  that  of  the  poorest  cottar,— 
there  is  some  little  room,  or  nooky  or 

re  place,  which  ha^  consecrates  to 
future.    Better  times  may  come, 
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—ft  ahilUn^  or  two  may  be  added  to 
ike  week*!  iiig0B,---iMHrtimony  may 
aecomttlaie  a  small  cai^tal  in  the  sa- 
Tinp  bank  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
old  eight-day  dock,  a  chest  of  drawers 
for  the  wife,  a  curtained  bed  for  the 
kmber*place,  which  a  little  labour  will 
eosTcrt  into  a  bed-room.  It  is  not  to 
be  thouj^t  that  the  pasture-fields  be- 
come ereiy  year  greener,  and  the  corn- 
fields efwy  harrest  more  yellow. — 
that  the  he^erows  grow  to  thicker 
ftagtanoe, andthe  birdi  tree  waves  its 
tiesses  hi^^tier  in  tiie  air,  and  expands 
its  white-rinded  stem  almost  to  the 
balk  of  a  tree  of  the  forest, — and  yet 
that  then  shall  be  no  risible  progress 
from  good  to  better  in  tiie  dweUio^  of 
those  whose  hands  and  hearts  &us 
eultitate  the  soil  into  r^icing  beauty. 
As  tike  whole  land  pro^>er&  so  does 
each  indiTidual  dweUing.  Every  ten 
yavs^  the  observing  eye  sees  a  new 
eipiession  on  the  noe  of  the  silent 
sartii;  the  law  of  labour  is  no  me- 
kneholy  lot ;  fi>r  to  industiy  the  yoke 
is  easy,  and  content  is  its  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  ' 

TheMrora^  it  does  our  heart  good  to 
look  on  a  Cottage.  Here  the  objections 
te  itraw-roofr  have  no  application.  A 
km  spaoowB  chirping  ana  fluttering  in 
the  eaves  c«n  do  no  great  harm,  and 
thqr  serve  to  amuse  the  children.  The 
ffliy  baby  in  tiie  eiadle,  when  all  the 
fiouly  are  in  the  fields,  mother  and 
all,  hears  the  cheerful  twitter,  and  is 
rseoooiled  to  solitude.  The  quantity 
of  com  that  a  few  sparrows  can  eat^— 

r9dy  creatures  as  they  are^— cannot 
very  deadly ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  winter  time  that  they  attack  the 
ita^s,  when  there  is  much  excuse  to 
be  made  on  the  plea  of  hunger.  As  to 
the  deefaroction  of  a  little  thatch,  why, 
there  is  not  a  boy  about  the  house^ 
above  ten  years^  who  is  not  a  thatcher, 
and  there  is  no  expense  in  such  re- 
pairs. Let  the  hon^wnickle  too  steal 
up  the  wall,  and  even  blind  unchecked 
a  comer  of  the  kitchen  window.  Its 
fragrance  will  often  cheer  unconscious- 
ly the  labourer*8  heart,  as,  in  the  mid- 
day-hour of  rest,  he  sits  dandliog  his 
duld  on  his  knee,  or  converses  with 
the  passing  pedlar.  Let  the  moss- 
rose-tree  flourish,  that  its  bright  blush- 
bells  may  danle  in  the  Idrk  the  eyes 
of  the  lover  of  fair  Helen  Lrwin,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  with  every  move- 
teit  of  a  bosom  yet  happy  in  its  vir- 
pn  ionooenoe,  Nature  does  not  spread 


in  vain  her  flowers  in  flush  and  frag* 
r^noe  over  every  obscure  nook  of  eartia« 
^mple  and  pure  is  the  delight  they 
inspire.  Not  to  the  poet's  eye  alone 
is  the  language  of  flowers  aoidressed. 
Those  beautonil.  symbols  are  under- 
stood by  lowliest  minds ;  and  while 
the  philosophical  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  giv- 
ing a  j<>y  too  deep  for  tears,  so  do  all 
muikind  feel  the  exquisite  truth  of 
Bum's  more  simple  address  to  the 
mountain-daisy,  which  his  plough- 
share had  upturned.  The  one  tou<mes 
sympathies  too  profound  to  be  general 
— ^the  other  speaks  as  a  son  of  the  soil 
aflected  by  the  fsAe  of  the  very  sense- 
less flowers  that  spring  from  the  bo- 
som of  our  common  dust 

Qenerally  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  spirit  of  improvement  at  work,  dur- 
ing these  last  twenty  years  upon  all 
the  Cottages  in  Scotland.  Tbe  vil- 
lages are  certainly  much  neater  and 
deaner  than  formerly^  and  in  very  few 
respects,  if  any,  positively  offensive. 
Perhi^  none  of  them  have, — nor  ever 
will  have,^-the  exquisite  trimness,  the 
long  habitual  and  hereditary  rustic 
ele^UMe,  of  the  best  villages  of  Sn*- 
land.  There,  even  the  idle  and  worth- 
less  have  an  instinctive  love  of  what 
is  deoent,  and.  orderiy,  and  pretty  in 
their  habitations.  The  very  dmnkaid 
must  have  a  well-sanded  floor,  a  dean- 
swept  hearth,  dear-polished  furni- 
ture, and  uncobwebbed  walls  to  the 
room  in  which  he  qua£Ei,  spzzles,  and 
smokes  himself  into  stupidity.  His 
wife  may  be  a  scold,  but  seldom  a 
slattem,*-his  diildren  ill-taught,  but 
well  amMUPelled.  Much  of  this  is  ob- 
servable even  among  the  worst  of  the 
class ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  things  mutt 
also  have  their  effect  in  tempering  and 
restraining  excesses.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  house  of  a  well-b(^ 
haved,  well-doing  English  villager  is 
a  perfect  modd  of  comfort  and  pro- 
priety. In  Scotland,  the  houses  of  the 
dissolute  are  always  dens  of  dirt,  and 
disorder,  and  distraction.  All  ordi- 
nary goings-on  are  inextricably  oon- 
f^ised, — ^meals  eaten  in  different  nooks, 
and  at  no  regular  hour, — nothing  in 
its  right  place  or  time,— the  whole 
abode  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  flittin|[ ; 
while,  with  fow  exceptions,  even  m 
the  dwellings  of  tiie  best  fkmilies  in 
the  village,  one  may  detect  occasional 
forgetfulness  of  trifling  matters,  tha% 
if  remembered,  woidd  be  found  gpreatly 
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conduciye  to  comfort, — occasional  in- 
sensibilities to  what  would  be  grace- 
fill  to  their  condition,  and  might  be  se- 
cured at  little  expense  and  less  trouble, 
— occasional  blindness  to  minute  de- 
formities that  mar  the  aspect  of  the 
household,  and  which  an  awakened 
eye  woidd  sweep  away  as  absolute  nui- 
sances; Perhaps  the  very  depth  of 
their  affections, — ^the  solemnity  of  their 
religious  thoughts, — and  the  reflectiye 
spirit  in  which  they  cany  on  the  war- 
fare of  life,  hide  from  them  the  per- 
ception of  what,  after  all,  is  of  such 
very  inferior  moment,  and  even  create 
a  sort  of  austerity  of  character  which 
makes  them  disregard,  too  much,  trifles 
that  appear  to  have  no  influence  or 
connexion  with  the  essence  of  weal  or 
woe.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
this,  it  affords  an  explanation  rather 
than  a  justification. 

Our  business  at  present,  however,  is 
rather  with  single  Cottages  tlum  with 
fiUages,  which  of  course  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  leading  article. 
We  Scotch  people  haye,  for  some  years 
past,  been  doing  all  we  could  to  make 
ourselyes  ridiculous,  by  claiminff  for 
our  capital  the  name  of  Modem  Athens, 
and  talking  all  manner  of  nonsense 
about  a  city  which  stands  nobly  on  its 
own  proper  foundationL  while  we  haye 
kept  our  mouths  shut  at>out  the  beauty 
of  our  hills  and  yales,  and  the  rational 
happiness  that  eyerywhere  oyerflows 
our  natiye  land.  Oiur  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  country ;  and,  there- 
fore, gentle  reader,  behold  along  witili 
us  a  small  Scotti^  glen.  It  is  not 
aboye  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  hidf 
long, — ^its  breadth  somewhere  about  a 
fourth  of  its  length ;  a  £ur  oblong, 
sheltered  and  secluded  by  a  line  of  va- 
ried eminences,  on  some  of  which  lies 
the  power  of  cultivation,-  and  over 
others  the  vivid  verdure  peculiar  to  a 
pastoral  region ;  while,  telling  of  dis- 
turbed times  past  for  ever,  stuid  yon- 
der the  ruins  of  an  old  f ortalice,  or 
keep,  picturesque  in  its  deserted  de- 
cay. The  plough  has  stopt  at  the 
edige  of  the  profitable  and  beautiful 
coppice-woods,  or  encircled  the  tall 
elm-grove.  The  rodcy  nastura^  with 
its  dovery  and  daisied  turf,  is  alive 
with  sheep  and  cattle,-^its  briary 
knolls  with  birds, — ^its  broom  and 
whins  with  bees, — and  its  wimpling 
bum  with  trouts  and  minnows  glanc- 
ing through  the  shallows,  or  leaping 
among  the  cloud  of  insects  that  glitter 


over  its  pools.  Here  and  there  a  cot- 
tage.—not  above  half-a-doi^i  in  all,— 
one  low  down  in  the  holm,  another  <m 
a  diff  beside  the  water&U, — that  is 
the  mill. — another  breaking  the  hoii- 
lon  in  its  more  ambitious  station,— 
and  another  far  up  at  the  hUl-foot, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  ixet,  only 
shrubs  and  brackens.  On  a  bleak  day, 
there  is  but  little  beauty  in  such  a 
glen  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  doudlen, 
and  all  tihe  light  serene,  it  is  a  |daoe 
where  poet  or  painter  may  see  viaons, 
and  dieam  dr^ms,  of  the  yerj  age  of 

gold.  At  such  seasons  there  is  a 
omefelt  ifeelins:  of  humble  reality, 
blending  with  the  emotions  of  imagi- 
nation. In  such  places,  the  Iow-Ikot, 
high-souled  poets  of  old  breathed  ftttth 
their  songs,  and  hymns,  and  elegies,— 
the  undying  lyrical  poetry  of  the  h^ 
of  Scotland. 

Take  the  remotest  Cottage  first  m 
order.  Hill-foot,  and  hear  who  are 
its  inmates — ^the  Schoolmaster  and  hii 
roouse.  The  school-house  stands  on  a 
httle  unappropriated  piece  of  |prou]id— 
at  least  itseeins  to  be  so — quite  at  the 
head  of  the  glen — ^for  there  the  hills 
sink  down,  on  each  side,  and  afibrd  an 
easy  access  to  the  seat  of  leamingfroia 
two  neighbouring  vales,  both  in  the 
same  parish.  Perhaps  thirty  scholars 
are  there  taught — and  with  Uieir  small 
fees,  and  his  small  salaiy,  Allan  East- 
on  is  contented,  Allan  was  originaUy 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  some 
peccadilloes  obstracted  his  progress 
with  the  Presbytery,  and  he  never 
was  a  preacher.  That  disappointmeDt 
of  all  his  hopes  was  for  many  yean 
grievouifly  felt,  and  somewhat  soured 
his  mind  witJi  the  world.  It  is  often  im- 
possible to  recover  one  single  fidae  step 
in  the  slippy  road  of  life— and  Allan 
Easton,  year  after  year,  saw  himself 
falling  farther  and  farther  into  the 
rear  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries. 
One  became  a  minister  and  got  a 
manse,  with  a  stipend  of  thirty  chal- 
ders ;  another  grew  into  an  Bast  India 
Nabob ;  one  manried  the  laird's  widow, 
and  kept  a  pack  of  hounds — another 
expanded  into  a  colonel— one  cleared  a 
plum  by  a  cotton-mill — anothor  be- 
came the  Croesus  of  a  bank — ^whik 
Allan,  who  had  beat  them  all  hdlow 
at, all  the  classes,  wore  second-hand 
clothes,  and  lived  on  the  same  fue 
with  the  poorest  hind  in  the  parisL 
He  had  married,  rather  too  li^  the 
partner  of  his  frailties — and  after  many 
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•ady  as  he  thoaght,  not  a  tew 
penacatioaa,  he  got  Bottled  at  last^ 
iHmii  his  hcAdy  not  yery  old,  was  get^ 
ting  grejy  and   his   face  somewhat 
wrmkled.    His  wife,  doling  his  worst 
poTerfy,  had  gone  again  into  service, 
the  lot,  indeed,  to  which  she  had  been 
bom;  and  Allan  had  stru^ed  and 
starred  upon  private  teaching.     His 
appointBient  to  the  parish-school  had, 
therefore,  been  to  them  both  a  blessed 
elevation.    The  office  was  respectable 
^«nd  loftter  ambifcioD  had  long  been 
dead.  lNk>wthevareoldpeople-HDonsi- 
derablj  upwards  of  sixty — and  twenty 
jean'  professional  life  have  converted 
AUan  Baston,  once  the  wild  and  eocen- 
trio  genius,  into  a  staid,  solemn,  formal, 
and  pedantic  pedagogue.  All  his  scho- 
lars love  him,  for  even  in  the  discharge 
of  saxh  very  humUe  duties,  talents 
make  themselves  feh  and  respected ; 
and  the  kindness  of  an  affectionate  and 
onee  sorely  wounded,  but  now  healed 
heart,  is  never  lost  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble imaginations  of  the  young.    AUan 
has  sometimes  sent  out  no  contempti- 
ble schc^ars^  as  scholars  go  in  Scot- 
land,   to   ths  universities;   and    his 
heart  has  warmed  within  him  when 
he  has  read  their  names,  in  the  news- 
paper from  the  manse,  in  the  list  of 
tocoessfdl  competitOTs  for  prizes.    Du- 
ring vacation-time,    Allan    and    his 
spouse  leave  their  cottage  locked  up, 
and   disappear,    none  know  exactly 
whither,  on  visits  to  an  old  friend  or 
twOyWho  have  not  altogether  forgot- 
ten them  in  their  poverty.      During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  his  only  out-of- 
dooi.  amazement  is   an  afternoon's 
anglin?,  an  art  in  which  it  is  univer- 
saUy  ulowed  he  excels  all  mortal  men, 
both  in  river  and  loch ;  and  often, 
daring  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
ikkb  shepherd  is  vralking  by  his  dwell- 
ing, to  visit  his  ^ain  lassie,*'  down 
the  bum,  he  hears  Allan's  fiddle  play- 
ing, in  the  solitary  sUence,  some  one 
of  those  Scottish  melodies,  that  we 
know  not   whether  it  be  cheerful  or 
pfauntive,  but  soothing  to  every  heart 
that  has  been  at  all  acquainted  with 
grief.    Rumour  says  too,  but  rumour 
hat  not  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that 
the  Schoolmaster,  when  he  meets  with 
pleasant  company,  either  at  home  or 
a  friend's  house,  is  not  averse  to  a 
hospitable  cup,  and  that  then  the  me- 
mories of  other  days  crowd  upon  his 
brun,  and  loosen  his  tongue  into  elo- 
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quence.  Old  Susan  keeps  a  sharp 
warning  eye  upon  her  husband  on  all 
such  occasions;  but  Allan  braves  its 
glances,  and  is  forgiven. 

We  see  only  the  uncertain  glimmer 
of  their  dwelling  through  the  low-lying 
mist :  and  therefore  we  cannot  de- 
scribe it,  as  if  it  were  clearly  before 
our  eyes.  But  should  you  ever  chance 
to  angle  your  way  up  to  Hill-foot, 
admire  Xllan  Easton  s  flower-garden, 
and  the  jarffonel  pear-tree  on  the 
southern  gable.  The  climate  is  some- 
what high,  but  it  is  not  cold ;  and 
except  when  the  spring-frosts  come 
late  and  sharp,  there  do  all  blossoms 
and  fruits  abound,  on  every  shrub  and 
tree  native  to  Scotland.  Tou  will 
hardly  know  how  to  distinguish— or 
rather,  to  speak  in  clerkly  phrase,  to 
analyse  the  sound  prevalent  over  the 
fields  and  air,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
that  of  the  burn,  of  bees,  of  old  Su- 
san's wheel,  and  the  hum  of  the  busy 
school !  But  now  it  is  the  play-hour, 
and  Allan  Baston  comes  into  his  kit- 
chen for  his  frugal  dinner.  Brush  up 
your  Latin,  and  out  with  a  few  of  the 
largest  trouts  in  your  pannier.  Susan 
fries  them  in  fresh  butter  and  oat- 
meal— ^the  grey-haired  pedagogue  asks 
a  blessing — and  a  merrier  man,  within 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  you 
never  passed  an  hour's  talk  withal.  So 
much  for  Allan  Easton  and  Susan  his 
spouse. 

Tou  look  as  if  you  wished  to  ask,  who 
inhabits  the  Cottage — on  the  left  hand 
yonder — that  stares  upon  us  with  four 
front  windows,  aftd  pricks  up  its  ears 
like  a  n^w-started  hare.  Why,  sir, 
that  was  once  a  Shooting-box.  It 
was  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  by 
a  sporting  gentleman,  of  two  excel- 
lent double-barrelled  guns,  and  thi*ee 
staunch  pointers.  He  attempted  to 
live  there,  several  times,  from  the  12th 
of  August  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  went  pluffingdisconselately  among 
the  hills,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  He 
has  been  long  married  and  dead ;  and 
the  Box,  they  say,  is  now  haunted.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  be  let  furnish- 
ed, and  there  is  now  a  board  to  that 
effect  hung  out  like  an  escutcheon. 
Picturesque  people  say,  it  ruins  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  glen  ;  but  we  must 
not  think  so,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  ugliest  house  that  ever  was 
built  to  do  that,  although,  to  effect 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  unquestionably 
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a  skilful  contrivance.  The  window- 
shutters  haye  been  closed  for  man^ 
years,  and  the  chimneys  look  as  if 
they  had  breathed  their  last.  It  stands 
in  a  perpetual  eddy,  and  the  ground 
shelves  so  all  around  it,  that  there  is 
burely  room  for  a  barrel  to  catch  the 
nin-drippings  from  the  slat^-eaves.  If 
it  be  inaeed  haunted,  pity  the  poor 
ghost.  Tou  may  have  it  on  a  lease  of 
seven  years,  for  merely  paying  the 
taxes.  Every  year  it  costs  several 
pounds  in  aavertisements.  What  a 
jointure-house  it  would  be  for  a  relict ! 
By  name,  Windt-knowb. 

Let  us  descend,  then,  from  that  most 
inclement  front,  into  ^e  lown  bound- 
aries of  the  HoLK.    The  farm-steading 
covers  a  goodly  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula shaped  by  the  bum,  that  here 
looks  almost  like  a  river.  With  its  out- 
houses it  forms  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  fourth  is  composed  of  a  set  of 
jolly  stacks,  that  will  keej)  the  thrash- 
ing-machine at  work   during  all  the 
winter.    The  interior  of  the  square  re- 
joices in  a  glorious  dunghill,  (0  breathe 
not  the  name,)  that  will  cover  every 
field  with  luxuriant  harvests — ^fifteen 
'  bolls  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    There  the 
cattle— oxen  yet  '^  lean,  and  lank,  and 
brown  as  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand,'*  will, 
in  a  few  months,  eat  themselves  up, 
on  straw    and  turnip,  into  obesity. 
There   turkeys  walk   demure— there 
geese  waddle,  and  there  the  feathery- 
legged  king  of  Bantam  struts  among 
his  seraglio,  keeping  pertly  aloof  from 
double-combed  Chanticleer,  that  squire 
of   dames,  crowing* to    his    partlets. 
There  a  cloud  of  pigeons  often  aescends 
among  the  corny  chaflT,  and  then  whirrs 
off  to  the  uplands.    No  chained  mas- 
tiff looking  grimly  from  the  kenneVs 
mouth,  but  a  set  of  cheerful  and  saga- 
cious colleys  are  seen  sitting  on  their 
hurdies,  or  "  worrying  ither  in  diver- 
sion.*'   A  shagey  colt  or  two,  and  a 
brood  mare,  with  a  spice  of  blood,  and 
a  foal  at  her  heels,  Know  their  shed, 
and  evidently  are  favourites  with  the 
family.    Out  comes  the  master,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  carl,  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  blue  bonnet 
and  velveteen  breeches,  a  man  not  to 
be  jostled  on  the  crown  o'  the  cause- 
way, and  a  match  for  any  hors&couper 
from  Bewcastle,  or  gipsy  from   Yet- 
holm.     But  let  us  into  the  kitchen. 
Th^e's  the  wife — a  bit  tidy  body — 
and  prM^  withal — more  authoritative 
in  her  quiet  demeanour,    than   the 


most  {nrrannical  mere  housekeeper  that 
ever  thumned  a  servant  lass  with  iht 
beetle.     Tnese  three  are  her  daugh- 
ters.   First,  (Hrzie,  the  eldest — seon- 
ingly  older  than  her  mother,  for  she  is 
somewhat  hard-favoured,  and  strong 
red  hair  dangling  over  a  squint  eye, 
is   apt  to  give  an  expression  of  ad- 
vanced years,  even  to  a  youtMul  vir- 
S'm.    Vaccination  was  not  known  in 
irzie*s  babyhood,  but  she  is,  never- 
theless, a  clean-skinned  creature,  and 
her  frdl  bosom  is  white  as  snow.    She 
is  what  is  delicately  called  a  strapper, 
rosy-armed  as  the  morning,  and  not  a 
little  of  an  Aurora  about  Uie  feet  and 
ancles.      She  makes  her  way,  in  all 
household  affiurs,  through  erery  im- 
pediment, and   will  obviously  prove, 
whenever  the  experiment  is  made,  a 
most  excellent  wife.     Mysie,  the  se- 
cond daughter,  is  more  composed,  more 
ffenteel,  and  sits  sewing,  with  her  a 
mvourite  occupation,  for  she  has  veiy 
neat  hands  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  mil- 
liner and  mantuarinaker  for  all  the 
house.     She  could  no  more  lift  that 
enormous  pan  of  boiling  water  off  the 
fire,  than  she  could  fly,  which  in  the 
grasp  of  Qirzie  is  safely  landed  on 
the  hearth.    Mysie  has  somewhat  of 
a  pensive  look,  as  if  in  love — and  we 
have  heard  that  she  is  betrothed  to 
young  Mr  Rentoul,  the  divinity  stu- 
dent, who  lately  made  a  speech  before 
the  Anti-patronage  Society,  and  there- 
fore may  reasonably  expect  very  soon 
to  get  a  kirk.    But  look — there  comes 
dancing  in  from  the  ewe-bu^ts,  the 
briffht-eyed  Bessy,  the  flower  of  the 
flo^,  the  most  beautiful  giri  in  Al- 
mondale,  and  fit  to  be  bosom-burd 
of  the  Cfentle  Shepherd  himself !    .0 
that  we  were  a  poet,  to  sing  the  inno- 
cence of  her  budding  breast !    But— 
Heaven  preserve  us — what  is  the  an- 

Selic  creature  about  1  Making  rumble- 
e-thumps  !  Now  she  bruises  the  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages  as  with  pestle  and 
mortar  !  Ever  and  anon  licking  the 
butter  off  her  fingers,  and  then  dash- 
ing in  the  salt !  Methinks  her  laugh 
is  out  of  all  bounds  loud — and  unless 
my  eyes  deceived  me,  that  stout  lout 
whispered  in  her  delicate  ear  some 
coarse  jest,  that  made  the  eloquent 
blood '  mount  up  into  her  not  unde- 
lighted  countenance.  Heavens  and 
earth  ! — perhaps  an  assignation  in  the 
bam,  or  byre,  or  bush  aboon  Traquair. 
But  the  long  dresser  is  set  out  with 
dinner— the  gudeman's  bonnet  is  re- 
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Terenily  kid  aside — andif  any  stomach 
assembled  there  be  now  empty,  it  is 
not  likely,  judging  from  appearances, 
that  it  will  be  in  that  state  again  be- 
fore next  Sabbath — and  it  is  now  but 
the  middle  of  the  week.  Was  it  not 
my  Lord  Byron  who  liked  not  to  see 
women  eat  ?  Poo— poo— nonsense. 
We  like  to  see  them  not  only  eat — ^but 
devour.  Not  a  set  of  teeth  round  that 
kitchen-dresser,  that  is  not  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  Breath  too  (bating 
onions)  sweet  as  dawn's-dew — the 
whole  female  frame  full  of  health, 
freshness,  spirit,  and  animation !  A  way 
all  delicate  wooers,  thrice  high-fantas- 
tical! The  diet  is  wholesome — and 
the  sleep  will  be  sound — therefore  eat 
away,  Bessy — ^nor  fear  to  laugh,  al- 
though your  pretty  mouth  be  full — 
for  we  are  no  poet,  to  madden  into 
misanthropy  at  your  mastication ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  heartiest  meal  ever  vir- 
gin ate,  to  us  these  lips  are  roses  still, 
''thy  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  thy 
breath  sweet  air."  Would  for  thy 
sake  we  had  been  bom  a  shepherd- 
groom  !  No — ^no— no !  For  some  few 
joyous  years  mayest  thou  wear  thy 
silken  snood  unharmed,  and  silence 
with  thj  songs  the  linnet  among*  the 
broom,  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
And  then  mayest  thou  plight  thy  troth 
— in  all  the  warmth  of  innocence^ — ^to 
some  ardent,  vet  thoughtful  youth, 
who  will  cany  his  bride  exultingly  to 
his  own  low-roofed  home — toil  for  her 
and  the  children  at  her  knees,  through 
summer's  heat  and  winter*s  cold — and 
sit  with  her,  in  the  kirk,  when  long 
years  have  gone  by,  a  comely  matron, 
attended  by  daughters  acknowledged 
to  be  fair — ^but  neither  so  £edr,  nor  so 
good,  nor  so  pious,  as  their  mother. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  jocund  Ho)m 
— ^is  the  Rowak-Trbb  Hut — so  still, 
and  seradngly  so  desolate !     It  is  close 
upon  the  public  road,  and  yet  so  low, 
that  you  might  pass  it  without  observ- 
ing its  turf-roof.   There  live  old  Aggy 
Bobinson,  the  carrier,  and  her  con- 
sumptive  daughter.    Old  Aggy  has 
borne  that  epithet  for  twenty  years, 
and  her  daughter  is  not  imder  sixty. 
That  poor  creature  is  bed-ridden  and 
helpless,  and  has  to  be  fed  almost  like 
a  child.    Old  Aggy  has  for  many  years 
had  the  same  wMte  pony — weU  nam- 
ed Sampson — that  she  drives   three 
times  a-week,  all  the  year  round,  to 
and  from  the  nearest  market-town, 
carrying  all  sorts  of  articles  to  nearly 


twenty  different  families^  living  miles 
apart.  Every  other  day  m  the  week — 
for  there  is  but  one  Sabbath  either  to 
herself  or  Sampson — she  drives  coals, 
or  peat,  or  wood,  or  lime,  or  stones  for 
the  roads.  She  is  clothed  in  a  man^s 
coat,  an  old  rusty  beaver,  and  a  red 
petticoat.  Aggy  never  was  a  beauty, 
and  now  she  is  almost  frightful,  with 
a  formidable  beard,  and  a  rough  voice 
— and  violent  gestures,  encouraging 
the  overladen  enemy  of  the  Philis- 
tines. But  the  poor  creature,  as  soon 
as  she  enters  her  hut,  is  silent,  pa- 
tient, and  affectionate,  at  her  daugh- 
ter's bed-side.  They  sleep  on  the  same 
chaff-mattress,  and  she  hears,  during 
the  dead  of  night,  her  daughter's 
slightest  moan.  Her  voice  is  not  rough 
at  all,  when  the  poor  old  creature  savs 
her  solitary  prayers  ;  nor,  we  may  oe 
weir  assured,  is  one  single  whisper 
unheard  in  heaven. 

Tour  eyes  are  wandering  away  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  and  th^y 
have  fixed  themselves  on  the  Cottage 
of  the  Sbven  Oaks.  The  grove  is  a 
noble  one ;  and,  indeed,  these  are  the 
only  timber-trees  in  the  valley.  There 
b  a  tradition  belonging  to  the  grove, 
but  we  shall  tell  it  some  other  time  ; 
now,  we  have  to  do  with  that  mean- 
looking  Cottage,  all  unworthy  of  such 
magnificent  shelter.  It  is  slated,  and 
has  a  cold  cheerless  look, — almost  a 
look  of  indigence.  The  walls  are  sor- 
did in  the  streaked  whit«-wasb, — a 
wisp  of  straw  supplies  the  place  of  a 
broken  pane, — the  door  seems  as  if  it 
were  inhospitable, — and  every  object 
about  is  in  untended  disorder.  Tt^ 
green  pool  in  front,  with  its  floating 
straws  and  feathers,  and  miry  edge,  is 
at  once  unhealthy  and  needless ;  the 
hedgerows  are  full  of  gaps,  and  open 
at  the  roots  ;  the  few  garments  spread 
upon  them  seem  to  have  stiffened  in 
the  weather,  forgotten  by  the  person 
who  placed  them  there;  and  half- 
starved  young  cattle  are  straying  about 
in  what  once  was  a  garden.  Wretched 
sight  it  is ;  for  that  dwelling,  although 
never  beautiful,  was  once  the  tidiest 
and  best  kept  in  all  the  district.  But 
what  has  misery  to  do  with  the  com- 
fort of  its  habitation  1 

The  owner  of  that  house  was  once 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;  but 
he  minded  this  world's  goods  more 
than  was  fitting  to  do,  and  made  mam- 
mon his  god.  Abilities  he  possessed 
far  beyond  that  of  the  common  run  of 
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men,  and  he  applied  them  all,  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  strong  mind,  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.    Eyery  rule 
of  his  life  had  that  for  its  ultimate 
end  ;  and  he  despised  a  bargain  unless 
he  outwitted  bis  neighbour.   Without 
any  acts  of  downright  knavery,  he  was 
not  an  honest  man — ^hard  to  the  poor 
—and  a  tyrannical  master.  He  sought 
to  wring  from  the  very  soil  more  than 
it  could  produce ;  his  servants,  among 
whom  were  his  wife  and  daughter,  he 
kept  at  work,  like  slaves,  from  twilight 
to  twilight ;  and  was  a  forstaller  and 
a  regrater — a  character  which,  when 
Political  Economy  was  unknown,  was 
of  all  the  most  ooious  in  the  judgment 
of  simple  husbandmen.    His  spirits 
rose  with  the  price  of  meal,  and  every 
hand^  dealt  out  to  the  beggar  was 
paid  like  a  tax.   What  could  the  Bible 
teach  to  such  a  man?    What  ^ood 
could  he  derive  from  the  calm  air  of 
the  house  of  worship  1    He  sent  his 
only  son  to  the  ci^,  with  injunctions 
instilled  into  him  to  make  the  most  of 
all  transactions,  at  every  hazard^  but 
tb^t  of  his  money ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  in  a  few  years,  shame,  ruin,  and 
expatriation.    His  only  daughter,  im- 
prisoned, dispirited,  enthralled,  fell  a 
prey  to  a  sensual  seducer  ;  and  being 
driven  from  her  feither^s  house,  aban- 
doned herself,  in  hopeless  misery,  to  a 
life  of  prostitution.    His  wife,  heart- 
broken by  cruelty  and  affliction,  was 
never  afterwards  altogether  in  herright 
mind,  and  now  sits  weeping  by  the 
hearth,  or  wanders  off  to  distant  places, 
lone  houses  and  villages,  almost  in  the 
^ndition  of  an  idiot — wild-eyed,  loose- 
haired,  and  dressed  like  a  very  beggar. 
Speculation  after  speculation  failed — 
he  had  to  curse  four  successive  plenti- 
ful harvests — and  his  mailing  was  now 
destitute.    The   unhappy  man  grew 
sour,  stem,  fierce,  in  his  calamity ;  and 
when  his  brain  was  inflamed  with  li- 
quor, a  dangerous  madman.  He  is  now 
a  sort  of  cattle-dealer — buys  and  sells 
miserable  horses — and   at  fairs  asso- 
ciates with  knaves    and   reprobates, 
knowing  that  no  honest  man  will  deal 
with  hmd  except  in  pity  or  derision. 
He  has  more  than  once  attempted  to 
commit  suicide — but  palsy  has  stricken 
him — and  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  tot- 
tor  into  the  grave. 

There  is  a  Cottage  in  that  hollow, 
and  you  see  the  smoke— ^ven  the 
cbiniiic3'-top,  but  you  could  not  see 
the   Cottage  itself,  unless  you  were 


within  iif^  yards  of  it,  lo  mxiDUDded 
is  it  with  knolls  and  amall  green  emi- 
nences, in  a  den  of  its  own,  a  shoot  or 
scion  from  the  main  stem  of  the  val- 
ley.   It  is  called  The  Baoom,   and 
there  is  something  singular,  and  not 
uninteresting,  in   the  history  of  its 
owner.    He  married  very  early  in  life, 
indeed  when  quite  a  boy,  which  is 
not,  by  the  way,  yeir  unusual  among 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  prudait  and 
calculating  as  is  their  guferal  cbane- 
ter.     Gabriel  Adamson,  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  had  a  £unily  of 
seven   children,  and  a  pretty  fiimily 
they  were  as  might  be  seen  in  all  the 
pansh.    Gabriel's  life  was  in  thcin, 
and  his  mind  never  wandered  ikr  from 
his  fire-side.    His  wife  was  of  a  oon^ 
sumptive  family,  and  that  inaidioiis 
and  fatal  disease  never  showed  in  her 
a  single  symptom  during  ten  jetm  of 
marriage ;  but  one  cold  evening  awoke 
it  at  her  very  heart,  and  in  less  than 
two  months  it  hurried  her  into  the 
grave.    Poor  creature,  such  a  spectre ! 
when  her  husband  used  to  carry  ber, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary  re- 
lief, from  chair  to  couch,  and  from  her 
couch  back  again  to  hear  bed,  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  he  never  could  help 
weeping,  with  all  his  consideration,  to 
feel  her  frame  as  light  as  a  bundle  of 
leaves.    The  mediod  man  oaid,  that 
in  all  his  practice  he  never  had  known 
soul  and  body  keep  together  in  such 
utter  attenuation.    But  her  soul  was 
as  clear  as  ever — and  pain,  racking 
pain,  was  in  her  fleahlesH  bones.    Even 
he,  her  loving  husband,  was  relieved 
from  woe  when  she  expired,  for  ao 
sadness,  no  sorrow,  could  be  equal  to 
the  misery  of  groans  from  one  so  pa- 
tient and  so  resigned.    Perhaps  con^ 
sumption  is  infectious ;  so,  at  leasts  it 
seemed  here  ;  for  first  one  child  began 
to  droop,  and  then  another — the  elder 
ones  first — and  within  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  there  were  almost  as  many 
funerals  from  this  one  house  as  from 
all  the  others  in  the  parish.    Tes^- 
they  all  died— of  the  whole  fiamily  not 
one  was  spared.    Two,  indeed,  were 
thought  to  have  pined  away  in  a  sort  of 
fearful  foreboding — and  a  fever  took 
off  a  third — ^but  four  certainly  died 
of  the  same  hereditary  complaint  with 
the  mother ;   and    not  a  voioe   was 
heard  in  the  house.    Gabriel  Adamson 
did  not  desert  the  B^room ;  and  the 
fum-work  wan  still  carried  on,  no- 
body could  tell  how.    The  servants, 
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to  be  sure,  knew  their  duty,  and  often 
perfonned  it  without  orden.    Some- 
timef  the  master  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  but  oftener  he  led  the  life  of 
a  diepherd,  and  was  b  j  himself  among 
ihib  hills.    He  never  smiled — and  at 
ererf  meal,  he  still  sat  like  a  man  about 
to  be  led  out  to  die.  But  what  will  not 
retire  away — recede-— disappear  from 
the  Tision  of  the  souls  of  us  mortals  1 
Tenacious  as  we  are  of  our  griefs,  eren  • 
more  than  of  our  joys,  both  elude  our 
grasp.  We  gase  after  them  with  long- 
ing or  self-upbraiding  aspirations  for 
thttr  return,  but  they  are  shadows, 
and  like  shadows  evanish.    Then  hu- 
man duties,  lowly  though  they  may 
be,  have  their  sanative  and  salutary 
influence  on  our  whole  frame  of  being. 
Without  their  performanoe  conscience 
cannot  be  still ;  with  it,  conscience 
brings  peace  in    extremity  of  evil. 
Then  occupation  kills  grief,  and  in- 
dustry abates  all  passion.    No  balm 
for  sorrow  like  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
poured  into  the  furrows  of  the  earth, 
in  the  open  air,  and  beneath  the  sun- 
ihine  of  heaven.    These  truths  were 
felt  by  Ghibriel  Adamson,  the  child- 
kis  widower,  long  before  they  were 
understood  by  him ;  and  when  two 
years  had  gone  dressy,  ay  dismally, 
almost  despairingly,  by — ^he  began  at 
times  to  feel  something  like  happincM 
when  sitting  among  his  friends  in 
the  kirk,  or  at  their  fire  sides,  or  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  or  even  on 
the  market-day,  among  this  world's 
concerns.    Thus,  they  1^0  knew  him 
and  his  sufferings,   were  pleased  to 
recognise  what  might  be  called  resig- 
nation and  its  grave  tranouillity,  whue 
strangers  discerned  in  him  nothing 
more  than  a  staid  and  solemn  demean- 
our, iHiich  might  be  natural  to  many 
a  man  never  severely  tried,  and  offer- 
ed no  intenmption  to  the  cheerfulness 
that  pervaded  their  ordinary  life. 

Gaoriel  Adamson  had  a  cousin,  a 
few  years  younger  than  himself^  who 
had  also  married  when  a  girl,  and 
when  a  little  more  than  a  girl  had  been 
left  a  widow.  Her  parents  were  both 
dead,  and  she  had  lived  fersomeyears, 
as  an  upper  servant,  or  rath^  compa- 
nion and  friend,  in  the  house  of  a  rda- 
tion.  As  cousins,  they  had  all  their  lives 
been  familiar  and  affectionate,  and 
Alice  Gray  had  frequently  lived  for 
months  at  a  time,  at  the  Broom,  taking 
ctte  of  the  children,  and  in  all  respects 
ent  of  the  femily.    Their  conditions 


were  now  almost  equally  deiolate,  and 
a  deep  sympathv  made  them  now  more 
firmly  attM^ed  than  they  ever  could 
have  been  in  better  days.    Still,  no- 
thing at  all  resembling  love  was  in 
either  of  their    hearts,  nor  did  the 
thought  of  marriage  ever  jpass  across 
thisir  imaginations.  They  found,  how- 
ever, increasing  satisfection  in  each 
other's  company  ;  and  looks  and  words 
of  sad  and  sober  endearment  gndu- 
ally  bound  them  together  in  a&ction 
stronger  fiur  than  either  could  have 
believed.  Their  friends  saw  and  spoke 
of  the  attachment,  and  of  its  probable 
result,  long  before  they  were  aware  of 
its  fiiU  nature  ;  and  nobody  was  sur- 
prised, but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were 
well  pleased,  when  it  was  understood 
that  Qabriel  Adamson  and  Alice  (Jray 
were  to  be  man  and  wife.    There  was 
something  almost  mournful  in  their 
marriage— no   rejoicing — ^no    merry- 
making— but  yet  visible  symptoms  of 
Sratitude,    contentment,  ana   peace, 
n  air  of  cheerfulness  was  not  long  of 
investing  the  melancholv  Broom — ^the 
very  swallows  twittered  more  gladly 
from  the  iqndow-comers,  and  there 
was  loy  in  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons 
on  the  sunny  rool    The  farm  awoke 
through  all  its  fields,  and  the  furm- 
servants  once  more  sang  and  whistled 
at  their  work.  The  wandering  begnur, 
who  remembered  the  charity  of  ouier 
years,  looked  with  no  cold  expression 
on  her  who  now  dealt  out  his  dole  ; 
and  as  his  old  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
gone,  gaveafervent  blessing  on  the  new 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  prayed  that 
she  might  live  for  many  years.    The 
neighbours,  even  they  who  had  best 
loved  the  dead,  came  in  with  cheerftil 
countenances,  and  acknowledged  in 
their  pensive  hearts,  that  since  change 
is  the  law  of  life,  there  was  no  one,  for 
or  near,  whom  they  could  have  borne 
to  see  sitting  in  that  chair  but  Alice 
Qray.    Qabriel   knew    their  feelings 
from  their  looks,  and  his  fireside  bia- 
sed once  more  with  a  cheerful  lustre. 
0,  gentle  readw,  young  perhaps, 
and  inexperienced  of  this  world,  won- 
der not  at  this  so  great  change  !   Thj 
heart  is  full,  perhaps  of  a  pure  and 
holy  afiection,  nor  can  it  die,  even  for 
an  hour  of  sleep.    May  it  never  die 
but  in  the  grave  !  Tet  die  it  may,  and 
leave  thee  blameless.    The  time  may 
come  i^en  that  bosom,  now  thy  Bly- 
slum,  will  awaken  not,  with  all  its 
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heaving  beauty,  one  single  passionate 
or  adoring  sign.  Those  eyes,  that 
now  stream  agitation  and  bliss  into  thy 
throbbing  heart,  may,  on  some  not 
Tery  distant  day,  be  cold  to  thy  ima- 
gination, as  the  distant  and  unheed- 
ed stars.  That  voice  now  thrilling 
through  every  nerve,  and  expressive 
of  Paradise,  may  fall  on  thy  ear  a  dis- 
regarded sound.  Other  hopes,  other 
fears,  other  troubles,  may  possess  thee 
wholly — and  that  more  than  angel  of 
Heaven  seem  to  Seaway  into  a  shape 
of  earth's  most  common  clay.  But  here 
there  was  no  change— no  forgetfulness 
— ^no  oblivion — ^no  fiiithlessness  to  a 
holy  trust.  The  widower  still  saw  his 
Hannah,  and  all  his  seven  sweet  chil- 
dren— now  fair  in  life— now  pale  in 
death.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  sight, 
the  sound — their  smiles,  and  umi 
voices,  disturbed  him  till  his  heart 
quaked  within  him,  and  he  wished 
tnat  he  too  was  dead.  But  (}od  it  was 
who  had  removed  them  from  our  earth 
^-and  was  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
they  were  all  in  blessedness?  Shed 
your  tears  over  change  from  virtue  to 
vice,  happiness  to  misery,;  but  weep 
not  for  those  still,  sad,  mysterious  pro- 
cesses by  which  gracious  Nature  alle- 
viates the  afflictions  of  our  mortal  lot, 
and  enables  us  to  endure  the  life  which 
the  Lord  our  God  has  given  us.  Ere 
long,  Gabriel  Adamson  and  his  wife 
could  bear  to  speak  of  those  who  were 
now  no  mpre  seen ;  when  the  phan- 
toms rose  before  them  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  they  all  wore  pleasant  and 
approving  countenances,  and  the  beau- 
tiful family  often  came  from  Heaven 
to  visit  their  father  in  his  dreams.  He 
did  not  wish,  much  less  hope  in  this 
life,  for  such  happiness  as  had  once 
been  his — nor  dia  Alice  Gray,  even 
for  one  hour,  imagine  that  such  hap- 
piness was  in  her  power  to  bestow. 
They  knew  each  other's  hearts — what 
they  had  suffered  and  survived — and 
since  the  meridian  of  life  and  joy  was 
gone,  they  were  contented  with  the 
pensive  twilight. 

Look,  there  is  a  {vetty  Cottage— 
by  name  Lsaside— one  that  might 
almost  do  for  a  painter— just  si&- 
ciently  shaded  by  trees,  and  show- 
ins  a  new  aspect  every  step  jou 
take,  and  each  new  aspect  beautiful. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  neither  moss  nor 
lichens,  nor  weather-stains  on  the 
roof — ^but  all  is  smooth,  neat,  trim, 
deep  thatch,  from  rigging  to  eaves, 


with  a  picturesque  elevated  window 
covered  with  the  same  material,  and 
all  the  walls  white  as  snow.  The 
whole  building  is  at  all  times  as  fresh 
as  if  just  washed  by  a  vernal  shower. 
Competence  breathes  from  every  lat* 
tice,  and  that  porch  has  been  reared 
more  for  ornament  than  defence,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  it  is  useful  both  in 
March  and  November  winds.  £ve^ 
field  about  it  is  like  a  garden,  and  yet 
the  garden  is  brightly  conspicuous 
amidst  all  the  surrounding  cultivation. 
The  hedgerows  are  all  clipped,  for 
they  have  grown  there  for  thir^ 
years,  at  least,  and  the  shears  were 
necessary  to  keep  them  down,  from 
shutting  out  the  vista  of  the  lovely 
vale.  That  is  the  dwelling  of  Adam 
Airlie  the  Elder.  Happy  old  man! 
This  life  has  gone  uniformly  well 
with  him  and  his ;  yet,  had  it  be^i 
otherwise,  there  is  a  power  in  Ids 
spirit  that  would  have  sustained  the 
severest  inflictions  of  Providence.  His 
gratitude  to  God  is  something  solemn 
and  awful,  and  ever  accompanied  with 
a  profound  sense  of  his  utter  unwor- 
thiUiBss  of  all  the  long-continued  mer- 
cies vouchsafed  to  his  family.  His 
own  happiness  prolonged  to  extreme 
old  age,  has  not  closed  within  his 
heart  one  source  of  pity  or  affection 
for  his  brethren  of  mankind.  Li 
Ifis  own  guilUess  conscience,  guilt- 
less before  man,  he  yet  feels  incet- 
santly  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  and 
is  meek,  humble,  and  penitent  as  the 
greatest  sinner.  He,  his  wife,  an  old 
faithful  female  servant,  and  a  sweet 
grand-daughter  of  twelve  years,  now 
form  the  whole  household.  His  three 
sons  have  all  prospered  in  the  world. 
The  eldest  went  abroad  when  a  mere 
boy,  and  many-  fears  went  with  him, 
a  bold,  adventurous,  and  somewhat 
reckless  creature.  But  consideration 
came  to  him  in  a  foreign  climate,  and 
tamed  down  his  ardent  mind  ta  a 
thoughtful,  not  a  selfish  prudeifce. 
Twenty  years  he  lived  in  India — and 
what  a  blessed  day  was  the  day  of  hb 
return  !  Yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
disease  imbroken,  and  with  a  heart 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  its  old 
sacred  affections,  he  came  back  to  his 
father's  lowly  cottage,  and  wept  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold.  His  parents 
needed  not  any  of  his  wealth,  but  they 
were  blamelessly  proud,  nevertheless, 
of  his  honest  acquisitions — ^proud  when 
he  became  a  landholder  in  his  native 
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pftriah,  and  employed  the  sons  of  his 
old  compftnions,  and  some  of  his  old 
eompanions  themselves,  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  unostentatious  mansion,  or 
in  cultivating  the  wild  but  not  un- 
lovely moor,  which  was  dear  to  him 
ior  the  sake  of  the  million  remem- 
brances that  clothed  the  bare  banks  of 
its  lochs,  and  murmured  in  the  little 
stream  that  ran  among  the  pastoral 
braes.  The  new  mansion  is  a  couple  of 
miles  from  his  parental  Cottage  ;  but 
not  a  week,  indeed  seldom  half  that 
time  elapses,  without  a  visit  to  that 
dear  dwelling.  They  likewise  not  un- 
frequentlv  visit  him — ^for  his  wife  is 
deu-  to  them  as  a  daughter  of  their 
own — and  the  ancient  couple  delicrht 
in  the  noise  and  laughter  of  nis 
pretty  flock.  Tet  the  son  understands 
perfectly  well  tiiat  aged  people  love 
best  their  own  roof — and  that  its 
fiuniliar  quiet  is  every  day  dearer  to 
their  habituated  affections.  There- 
fore he  makes  no  parade  of  filial  ten- 
derness— forces  nothing  new  upon 
them — ^is  glad  to  see  the  uninterrupt- 
ed tenour  of  their  humble  happiness  ; 
and  if  they  are  proud  of  him,  which 
all  the  parish  knows,  so  is  there  not  a 
child  within  its  bounds  that  does  not 
know,  that  Mr  Airlie,  the  rich  gentle- 
man from  India,  loves  his  poor  father 
and  mother  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
never  left  their  roof;  and  is  prouder 
of  them  too,  than  if  they  were  clothed 
in  fine  raiment  and  &red  samptuous- 
ly  every  day.  Mr  Airlie  of  the  Mount 
hu  his  own  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Kirk — his  father,  as  an  Blder,  sits  be- 
low the  pulpit — ^but  occasionally  the 
pious  ana  proud  son  joins  his  mother 
m  the  pew  where  he  and  his  brothers 
nt  long  ago ;  and  every  Sabbath  one 
or  other  of  his  children  takes  its  place 
beside  the  venerated  matron.  The  old 
man  generally  leaves  the  churchyard 
leaning  on  his  Gilbert's  arm — and  al- 
thou^  the  sight  has  long  been  so  com- 
mon as  to  draw  no  attention,  yet  no 
doubt  there  is  always  an  under  and 
unconscious  pleasure  in  many  a  mind 
witnessing  the  sacredness  of  the  bond 
of  blood.  Now  and  then  the  old  ma- 
tron is  prevailed  upon,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  Dad  and  roads  miry,  to  take  a 
seat  home  in  the  carriage — ^but  the 
Elder  always  prefers  walking  thither 
with  his  son,  and  he  is  stout  and  hale, 
although  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten  years. 
Salter,  the  second  son,  is  a  captain 


in  the  navy,  having  served  for  years 
before  the  mast.  His  mind  is  in  his 
profession,  and  he  is  perpetually  com- 
plaining of  being  unemployed — a  ship 
— a  ship,  is  stm  the  burden  of  his 
song.  But  when  at  home — ^whioh  he 
often  is,  for  weeks  together — he  at- 
taches himself  to  all  the  on-goings  of 
rural  life,  as  devotedly  as  if  a  plougher 
of  the  soil  instead  of  the  sea.  His 
mother  wonders,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  wh^,  having  a  competency,  he 
should  stiU  wish  to  provoke  the  dan- 
gers of  the  deep;  and  beseeches  him 
sometimes  to  become  a  farmer  in  his 
native  vale.  And  perhaps  more  im- 
probable things  have  happened  ;  for 
the  captain,  it  is  said,  has  fidlen  dea- 
peratefy  in  love  with  the  cbiu^hter  of 
the  clerffyman  of  a  neighbourmg  pa- 
rish, and  the  doctor  wifi  not  rave  nis 
consent  to  the  marriage,  unless  lie  mro- 
mise  to  live,  if  allowed,  on  shore.  Thb 
political  state  of  Europe  certainly  seems 
at  present  favourable  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  wishes  of  all  parties. 

Of  David,  the  third  son,  who  has 
not  heard,  that  has  heard  anything  of 
the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Scotland  \ — 
Should  his  life  DC  spared,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  one  day  or  other 
be  Moderator  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly, 
perharn  Professor  of  Divinity  in  a  Ool- 
1^.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  better  Chris- 
tian  never  expounded  the  trutJi  of  the 
gospel,  although  some  folks  pretend  to 
say  that  he  is  not  evangeUcaL  He  is 
however,  beloved  by  the  poor — the  or- 
phan and  the  widow  ;  ana  kis  rdigion, 
powerfiil  in  the  kirk  to  a  devoutly 
listeniiu;  congregation,  is  so  too  at  the 
sick-bed,  when  only  two  or  three  are 
^thered  around  it,  and  when  the  dy- 
ing man  feels  how  a  fellow-creature 
can,  hj  scriptural  aids,  strengthen  Ids 
trust  m  the  mercy  of  God. 

Every  year,  on  eadi  birth-day  of 
their  sons,  the  ^Id  people  have  a  festi- 
val— ^in  May,  in  August,  and  on 
Christmas.  The  sailor  alone  looks 
disconsolate  as  a  bachelor,  but  that  re- 
proach will  be  wiped  away  before  au- 
tumn ;  and  should  Qadi  grant  the  cot- 
tagers a  few  more  years,  some  new 
foces  will  yet  smile  upon  the  holidays ; 
and  there  is  in  their  un withered  hearts 
warm  love  enough  for  all  that  may  join 
the  party.  We  too— yes,  gentle  read- 
er— we  too  shall  be  there— as  we  have 
often  been  during  the  last  ten  years — 
and  vou  yourself  will  judge  from  all 
you  know  of  us,  if  we  have  a  heart  to 
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understand  tnd  enjoj  foch  rare  feli- 
city. 

Let  us  be  off  to  the  mountains,  and 
endeaTour  to  interest  our  beloved  read- 
er in  a  Highland  Cottage— in  any  one, 
taken  a(  hap-haxard,  from  a  hun- 
dred. Tou  hare  been  roaming  all 
da/  among  the  mountains^  and  per- 
haps seen  no  house  except  at  a  dwin- 
dling distance.  Probably  you  have 
wished  not  to  see  any  house,  but  a 
ruined  shieling — a  deserted  hut — or 
an  unroofed  and  dilapidated  shed  for 
the  out-lying  cattle  of  some  remote 
farm.  But  now  the  sun  has  infla- 
med all  the  western  heaven,  and 
darkness  will  soon  descend.  There  is 
a  muteness  in  the  desert  more  stem 
and  solemn  than  during  un&ded  day- 
light lost — the  faint,  faiK>ff,  sub- 
teiranean  sound  of  the  bagpipe !  Some 
old  soldier,  probably,  placing  a  ga- 
thering or  a  coronach.  The  narrow 
dell  widens  and  widens  into  a  great 
glen,  in  which  you  just  discern  the 
blue  g^eam  of  a  lodL  The  martial 
music  is  more  distinctly  heard — ^loud, 
fitful,  fierce^Hke  the  trampling  of  men 
in  batUei  Where  is  the  piper  ?  In  a 
caveu  or  within  the  Fairies*  kndl  %  At 
the  door  of  a  hut  His  eyes  are  extiup 
guished  by  ophthalmia  and  there  he 
aits  fronting  the  sunli^t^  stone-blind. 
Long  silver  hair  flows  down  his  broad 
shoulden,  and  you  perceive  that 
ithsa  he  rises  he  will  rear  up  a  state- 
ly bulk.  The  music  stops,  and  vou 
hear  the  bleating  of  goats.  There  they 
oome^  dancing  down  the  rocks,  and 
stare  upon  the  stranger.  The  old 
Boldi«'  turns  himself  towards  the  voice' 
of  the  fiassenaoh,  and  with  the  bold 
courtesy  of  the  camp,  bids  him  enter 
the  hut  One  minute's  view  has  suf- 
ficed to  imprint  the  vision  for  ever  on 
the  memoiy — a  hut  whose  turf  walls 
and  roof  are  incorporated  with  the 
living  mountain,  and  serai  not  the 
work  of  man's  hand,  but  the  casual 
architecture  of  some  convulsion — the 
tumbling  down  of  fragments  from  the 
mountain  side  by  ragmg  torrents,  or 
a  partial  earthquake;  for  all  the 
soeneiy  about  is  t<»rn  to  pieces — ^like 
the  scattering  of  some  wide  ruin.  The 
imagination  dreams  of  the  earliest  days 
of  our  race,  when  men  harboured,  like 
the  other  creatures,  in  places  provided 
hj  nature.  But  even  here,  there  are 
viaiUe  traces  of  cultivation  working 
in  the  spirit  of  a  mountainous  region — 
a  few  glades  of  the  purest  verdure  open- 


ed out  among  iht  tall  hnM^ens,  wid^ 
a  lurch  tree  or  two  dropped  just  what 
the  eye  of  taste  could  have  wished, 
had  the  painter  planted  the  saplmg; 
instead  of  the  winds  of  heaven  having 
wafted  thither  the  seed — a  small  croft 
of  barley,  surrounded  by  a  cairn-like 
wall,  made  up  of  stones  cleared  fron 
the  soil,  and  a  patch  of  potatoe  ground, 
neat  almost  as  the  garaen  that  shows 
in  a  nook  its  fruit-bushes,  and.a  few 
flowers.   All  the  blasts  that  ever  Uew 
must  be  uiukvailing  against  the  biiarj 
rock  that  shelters  the  hut  from  the 
airt  of  st<nm8 ;  and  the  smoke  may 
rise  under  its  lee,  unwavering  on  the 
windiest  day.    There  is  a  sweetness  ia 
all  the  air,  and  the  glen  is  noiselcsi, 
except  with  the  uncertain  murmur  of 
the  now  unswoUen  waterfalls.    That 
is  the  croak  of  the  raven  sittinc  on  hit 
cliff  half  way  up  Benevis ;  and  haik, 
the  last  belling  of  the  red-deer,  as  thi 
herd  lies  down  in  the  mist  among  the 
last  ridge  of  heather,  blending  with 
the  shnwless  stones,  rocks,  and  difi 
that  girdle  the  upper  regions  of.  the 
vast  mountain. 

Within  the  dimness  of  the  hut  you 
hear  greetings  in  the  Gaelic  tongue^ 
in  a  female  voice,  and  when  tiie  eye 
has  by  and  by  become  able  to  endurs 
the  amoke^  it  discerns  the  household— 
the  veteran's  ancient  dame-— a  youi^ 
man  that  may  be  his  son,  or  rather  his 
grandson,  but  whom  vou  soon  know  to 
be  neither,  with  black,  matted  lod:% 
the  keen  eye,  and  the  light  limbs  of 
the  hunter — a  younff  married  woman 
his  wife,  suckling  a  child,  and  yet  with 
a  girlish  look,  as  if,  but  one  year  before 
h^  silken  snood  had  been  untied^— and 
a  lassie  of  ten  years,  who  had  farou^^t 
home  the  goats,  and  now  sits  timidly 
in  a  nook  eyeing  the  stranger.  The  low 
erowl  of  the  huge,  brindled  stag-hound 
had  been  hushed  by  a  word,  on  voor 
first  entrance,  and  the  noble  anmial 
watches  his  master's  eye,  which  he 
obeys  in  his  freedom  throughout  all  the 
wild  bounds  of  the  forest-chase.  A  nap- 
kin is  taken  out  of  an  old  worm-eaten 
chest,  and  spread  over  a  strangely 
carved  table,  that  seems  to  have  be- 
longed once  to  a  place  of  pride  ;  and 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  stranger  scarce- 
ly knows  which  most  to  acunire,  the 
broad  bannocks  of  barley-meal,  and 
the  huge  roll  of  butter,  or  Uie  giant 
bottle,  whose  mouth  exhales  the  strong 
savour  of  conquering  (Henlivet  The 
board  is  spread,  why  not  fidl  to  and 
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eal?  First  beUiAiikB  giyen  to  the  greftt 
Qod  of  the  wilderness.  The  blind 
nuui  holds  up  his  hand  and  prays  in  a 
low  chaunting  Yoice,  and  then  breaks 
bread  for  the  lips  of  the  stranger.  On 
such  an  occasion  is  felt  the  sanctity  of 
the  meal  shared  by  human  beings 
brought  accidentally  together — ^the  salt 
is  saoed — and  the  hei^h  an  altar. 

No  great  trayellers  are  we,  yet  have 
we  seen  something  of  this  habitable 
ffbbe.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  is 
but  a  small  region^  nor  is  its  interior 
by  any  means  so  remote  as  the  interior 
of  Africa.  Tet  is  the  life  of  man  here 
&r  indeed  remote  firom  the  life  of 
almost  any  man  who  subscribes  to  this 
Magazine.  The  life  of  that  rery  blind 
veteran  might,  in  better  hands  than 
ours,  make  an  interesting  history.'  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  a  shepherd — a 
herdsman — a  hunter — something  eyen 
of  a  poet.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been 
a  soldier — ^in  many  cUraates,  and  many 
conflicts.  Since  first  he  bloodied  his 
bayonet,  how  many  thousands  on 
thousands  of  his  commilitones  had 
been  buried  in  heaps !  Flung  into 
trenches  dug  on  the  field  of  battle ! 
How  many  &mous  eaptains  had  shone 
in  the  blaae  of  their  fame — faded  into 
ihe  li^ht  of  common  day — died  in 
obscurity^  and  been  utterly  forgotten  ! 
What  fierce  passions  must  have  agi- 
tated the  frame  of  that  now  calm  old 
man!  On  what  dreadful  scenes  of 
launder,  rape,  and  murder,  when  forts 
and  towns  were  taken  by  storm,  must 
those  eyes,  now  withered  into  nothing, 
hare  glared  with  all  the  fuir  of  a  vic- 
torious soldier,  raging  in  the  lust  of 
Mood !  Now  peace  is  with  him  for 
erermore.  Nothing  to  speak  of  the 
din  of  battle,  but  his  own  pipes  wail- 
ing or  raging  among  the  hollow  of  the 
mountains.  In  relation  to  his  cam- 
paigning career,  his  present  life  is  as 
the  life  of  another  state.  ,  The  pi^ean- 
try  of  war  has  all  rolled  off  and  away 
for  ever  ;  all  its  actions  but  phantoms 
now  of  a  dimly-remembered  dr^m.  Ho 
thinks  of  his  former  sel^  as  sergeant 
in  the  Black-watch,  and  almost  thinks 
he  beholds  another  man.  In  his  long 
— bug  blindness,  he  has  created  an- 
other world  to  himself  out  of  new 
Toioee — the  voices  of  new  generations, 
and  of  torrents  thundering  all  year- 
long round  about  his  hut.  Almost  all 
the  savage  has  been  tamed  within 
him,  and  an  awful  religion  falls  deep- 
er and  deeper  upon  him,  as  he  knows 
how  he  is  nearing  the  grave.    Often 
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his  whole  mind  is  dim,  for  he  is  ex* 
ceedingly  old,  and  then  he  sees  only 
fragments  of  his  youthful  life— the 
last  forty  years  are  as  if  they  had 
never  been — and  he  hears  shouts  and 
huzzas,  that  half  a  century  ago  rent 
the  air  with  victory.  He  can  still 
ehaunt)  in  a  hoarse  broken  voice, 
battle-hymns  and  dirges;  and  thus 
strangely  forgetful,  and  strangely  te- 
nacious of  the  past,  linked  to  this  life 
by  ties  that  only  the  mountaineer  can 
know,  and  yet  feeling  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  next,  Old  Blind  Donald 
Roy,  the  Oiant  of  the  Hut  of  the  Three 
Torrents,  will  not  scruple  to  quaff 
the  "strong  Waters,'*  till  his  mind 
IB  awakened— brightened — dimmed — 
darkened — and  seemingly  extinguish- 
ed in  drunkenness  like  death,  till  the 
sunrise  again  smites  him,  as  he  lies  in  a 
heap  among  the  heather ;  and  then  he 
lifts  up,  unashamed  and  remorseless, 
that  head,  which,  with  its  long  silvery 
hairs,  a  painter  might  choose  for  the 
image  of  a  saint  about  to  become  a 
martyr. 

Were  the  supposition  not  somewhat 
odious,  gentle  reader,  we  should  for  a 
moment  suppose  you  to  be  a  Cockney. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  at  Epping 
Hunt ;  and  a  good  hunt  it  is,  when 
Tims  is  Nimrod.  Come  hither,  then, 
with  us,  to  the  forest  that  surrounds 
the  Hut  of  the  Three  Torrents.  Let 
us  leave  old  Donald  asleep  after  a  de- 
bauch, and  go  with  his  son-in-law, 
Lewis  of  the  fight-foot,  and  Maida  the 
stag-hound,  sumamed  the  Throttler, 

"  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  war- 
rior trod 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea." 

We  have  been  ascending  mountain- 
range  after  mountain-range,  before 
sunrise ;  and  lo !  night  is  gone,  and 
nature  rejoices  in  the  day  tbrough  all 
her  solitudes !  Still  as  death,  yet  as 
life  cheerful — and  unspeakable  gran- 
deur in  the  sudden  revelation.  Where 
is  the  wild-deer  herd  ? — ^where,  ask 
the  keen  eyes  of  Maida,  is  the  forest 
of  antlers? — Lewis  of  the  light-foot 
bounds  before,  with  his  long  gun 
pointing  towards  the  mists  now  ga- 
thered up  to  the  summits  of  Benevis. 
Not  a  word  is  heard,  only  our  own 
panting  breath. 

But  here  let  us  call  in  to  our  aid  a 
poem  written  by  one  who  knows  the 
Highlands  well, — and  will  not  g^dge, 
we  hope,  to  see  his  poetry  among  our 
prose  ;  we  mean  Professor  Wilson. 
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ADDBS8S  TO  ▲  WILD   DBBR.* 

Maori^^bn T  Creature !  so  stately  and  bru^t  1 

In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flii^t ; 

For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  £read, 

Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  iar-beaming  head  ; 

Or  borne  IDce  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  ? — 

— ^Hail !  King  of  the  wild  and  the  beautifiil ! — ^hail ! 

Hail  I  Idol  divioe  1  whom  Nature  hath  borne 

O^er  a  hundred  hill-tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom. 

Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wanderinff  on  mountain  and  moor. 

As  the  yision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore ; 

For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free. 

Are  spr^  in  a  garment  of  glory  oet  thee. 

Up  !  up  to  yon  cliff  t  like  a  King  to  his  throne  ! 

0  er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone — 

A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 

Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 

There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  Ioto  of  thy  breast — 

Lo  I  the  clouds  in  the  depth  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 

And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o*er  on  the  hill ! 

In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers,  lie  still — 

Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight. 

Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height 

One  moment — thou  bnght  Apparition  !— delay  ! 

Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 

Aloft  on  the  weather-^leam,  scorning  the  earth,  • 
The  wild  spirit  hung  m  majestical  mir^ : 
In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
O'er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss  ; 
O'er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous  motion. 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o'er  the  ocean  ! 
Then  proudly  he  tum'd  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell. 
And  shook  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell, 
While  his  horns  in.  a  crescent  of  ramance  shone. 
Like  a  flag  burning  bright  when  the  vessel  is  gone. 

The  ship  of  the  desert  hath  pass'd  on  the  wind, 
And  left  the  dark  ocean  of  mountains  behind ! 
But  my  spirit  will  travel  wherever  she  flee. 
And  behold  her  in  pomp  o'er  the  rim  of  the  sea — 
Her  voyage  pursue— tin  her  anchor  be  cast 
In  some  di£^girdled  haven  of  beauty  at  last. 

What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around  ! 
Each  sight  how  sublime  !  and  how  awful  each  sound  ! 
All  hush'd  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams. 
The  mountains  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the  streams, 
Their  glens  of  black  umbrage  by  cataracts  riven, 
But  calm  their  blue  tops  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 
Here  the  glory  of  nature  hath  nothing  to  fear — 
— ^Ay  !  Time  the  destroyer  in  power  hath  been  here ; 
And  the  forest  that  hung  on  yon  mountain  so  high, 
Like  a  black  thunder  cloud  on  the  arch  of  the  sky. 
Hath  gone,  like  that  cloud,  when  the  tempest  came  by. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  black  moor,  all  worn  and  decay'd, 
Where  the  floods  have  been  raging,  the  limbs  are  display'd 
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Of  ihe  Pine-tree  and  Oak  sleeping  yast  in  the  gloom. 
The  kings  of  the  forest  disturbed  m  their  tomb. 

£*en  now,  in  the  pomp  of  their  prime,  I  behold 

O'erhanging  the  aesert  the  forests  of  old  ! 

So  gorgeous  their  yerdure,  so  solemn  their  shade. 

Like  the  heayens  aboye  th^m,  they  neyer  may  fade. 

The  sunlight  is  on  them — ^in  silence  they  sleep— 

A  glimmering  glow,  like  the  breast  of  the  deep, 

When  the  bifiows  scarce  heaye  in  the  calmness  of  mom. 

— ^Down  the  pass  of  Glen-Etiye  the  tempest  is  borne, 

And  the  hill  side  is  swinging,  and  roars  with  a  sound 

In  the  heart  of  the  forest  embosom'd  profound. 

Till  all  in  a  moment  the  tumult  is  o'er. 

And  the  mountain  of  thunder  is  still  as  the  shore 

When  the  sea  is  at  ebb ;  not  a  leaf  nor  a  breath 

To  disturb  the  wild  solitude,  stead&st  as  death. 

Frojn  his  eyrie  the  eagle  hath  soar'd  with  a  scream, 
And  I  wake  on  the  e^ge  of  the  diff  from  my  dream  ; 
— Where  now  is  the  light  of  thy  iar-beaming  brow  ? 
Fleet  son  of  the  wilderness  !  where  art  thou  now  ? 
— ^Again  o'er  yon  crag  thou  retum'st  to  my  sk^ht. 
Like  the  horns  of  the  moon  £rom  a  cloud  of  the  night ! 
Serene  in  thy  trayel — as  soul  in  a  dream — 
Thou  needest  no  bridge  o'er  the  rush  of  the  stream. 
With  thy  presence  the  pine-groye  is  fill'd,  as  with  light, 
And  the  cayes,  as  thou  passest,  one  moment  are  bri^t. 
Through  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  that  lies  on  the  rock 
'Mid  the  mist  stealing  up  from  the  cataract's  shock. 
Thou  flmg'st  th^  bold  beauty,  exulting  and  free. 
O'er  a  pit  of  gnm  blackness,  that  roars  like  the  sea. 

His  yoyage  is  o'er ! — As  if  struck  by  a  spell, 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell. 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast, 
In  the  midst  of  his  psistime  enamour'd  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  ended  its  race — 
A  dancing  ray  chain'd  to  one  sunshiny  place— 
A  doud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  driven — 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heayen  ! 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee ! 

Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ! 

WiUi  rock-mil  encircled — with  precipice  crown'd, 

Wliich,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  oan'st  clear  at  a  bound. 

'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  Nature  doth  keep 

One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  fayourite's  sleep  ; 

And  close  to  that  coyert,  as  clear  as  the  skies 

When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 

Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold 

Looking  up  through  the  radiance,  as  bright  and  as  bold ! 

How  lonesome !  how  wild!  yet  the  wildness  is  rife 

With  the  stir  of  enjoyment— the  spirit  of  life. 

The  glad  fish  leaps  up  in  the  heart  of  the  lake, 

Whose  depths,  at  the  sullen  plunge,  sullenly  qiiake! 

Elate  on  the  fern-branch  the  grasshopper  sings. 

And  away  in  the  midst  of  his  roundelay  springs  ; 

'Mid  the  flowers  of  the  heath,  not  more  bright  than  himself, 

The  wild-bee  is  busy,  a  musical  elf — 

Then  starts  from  his  labour,  unwearied  and  gay, 

And,  circling  the  antlers,  booms  far,  far  away. 
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While  high  up  the  mountainfl,  in  gilenoe  remote, 
The  cuckoo  unseen  is  repeating  his  note, 
And  mellowing  echo,  on  watch  in  the  skies, 
Like  a  voice  from  some  loftier  climate  replies. 
With  wide-hranching  antlers  a  guard  to  ms  hreast. 
There  lies  the  wild  Mature,  CTenr  stately  in  rest ! 
'Mid  the  grandeur  of  nature,  composed  and  serene, 
*     And  proud  in  his  heart  of  the  mountainous  scene, 
He  lifts  his  calm  eje  to  the  eagle  and  rayen, 
At  noon  sinking  down  on  smooth  wings  to  their  haven. 
As  if  in  his  soul  the  bold  Animal  smiled 
To  his  friends  of  the  sky,  the  joint-heirs  of  the  wild. 

Tes !  fierce  looks  thy  nature,  even  hushed  in  repose — 
In  the  depth  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  call  on  the  hunter  afar 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war ! 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ! 
The  bugle-horn  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  glee, 
As  thou  bearest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
And  the  laggardly  gaze-hoimd  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  Uiy  forehead  that  glitter  with  death, 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the  heath, — 
In  the  wide-raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar, — 
In  the  cliff  that  once  trod  must  be  trodden  no  more, — 
Thy  trust — *mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign ! 
— But  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain  ? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — ^lo!  he  standeth  at  bay 
Like  a  victor  that  falls  at  the  dose  of  the  day — 
While  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat   - 
From  the  dea^  that  is  spumed  from  his  furious  feet : 
And  his  last  cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the  skies,* 
As  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies.  ' 

High  life  of  a  hunter !  he  meets  on  the  hill 
The  new  waken'd  daylight,  so  bright  and  so  still ; 
And  feels,  as  the  clouds  of  the  morning  unroll. 
The  silence,  the  splendour,  ennoble  his  soul. 
'Tis  his  o'er  the  mountains  to  stalk  like  a  ghost, 
Enshrouded  with  mist,  in  which  nature  is  lost, 
Till  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  flood,  valley,  and  height. 
In  one  moment  all  swim  in  an  ocean  of  Ught; 
While  the  sun,  like  a  glorious  banner  unfurrd, 
Seems  to  wave  o'er  a  new,  more  magnificent  world. 
'Tis  his — by  the  mouth  of  some  cavern  his  seat— 
The  lightning  of  heaven  to  hold  at  his  feet. 
While  the  thunder  below  him  that  growls  from  the  doud, 
To  him  comes  an  echo  more  awfully  loud. 
When  the  clear  depth  of  noon-tide,  with  glittering  motion, 
O'erflows  the  lone  glens — an  aerial  ocean — 
When  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  in  union  profound, 
lie  blended  in  beauty  that  knows  not  a  sound — 
As  his  eyes  in  the  sunshiny  solitude  close 
'Neath  a  rock  of  the  desert  in  dreaming  repose, 
He  sees,  in  his  slumbers,  such  visions  of  old 
As  his  wild  Gaelic  songs  to  his  infancy  told  ; 
O'er  the  mountains  a  thousand  plumed  hunters  are  borne^ 
And  he  starts  from  his  dreams  at  the  blast  of  the  honk 

Yes !  child  of  the  desert !  fit  quarry  wert  thou 

For  the  hunter  that  came  with  a  crown  on  his  brow, — 

By  princes  attended  with  arrow  and  spear, 

In  their  white-tented  camp,  for  the  warfare  of  deer. 
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In  sploidoiir  the  tents  on  the  green  summit  stood, 
And  brightly  they  shone  from  the  gUde  in  the  wood, 
And,  silently  bnilt  by  a  magical  spdl, 
The  pyramid  rose  in  the  depth  of  the  delL 
All  mute  was  the  palace  of  Loohy  that  day, 
When  the  king  and  his  noUes — a  gallant  array — 
To  Oleno  or  Glen-EtiTe  came  forth  in  thdr  pride, 
And  a  hundred  fierce  stags  in  their  solitude  died. 
Not  kmely  and  single  they  passed  o*er  the  height — 
But  thousands  swept  by  in  thsir  hurricane  flight ; 
And  bow*d  to  the  dust  in  their  trampling  tread 
Was  the  plumage  on  many  a  warrior  s  head. 
— ''  Fall  down  on  3rour  fMes  1 — the  herd  is  at  hand  !" 
-^And  onwards  they  came  like  the  sea  o*er  the  sand ; 
Like  the  snow  from  the  mountain  when  loosenM  by  rain. 
And  rolling  along  with  a  craafa  to  the  plain  ; 
like  a  thunder-split  oak  tree,  that  fidls  in  one  shock 
With  his  hundred  wide  arms  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
Like  the  voice  of  the  sky,  when  the  black  cloud  is  near, 
80  sudden,  so  loud,  came  the  tempest  of  De«. 

Wild  mirth  of  Uie  desert  I  fit  pastime  for  kings ! 

Which  still  the  rude  Bard  in  his  solitude  siags. 

Oh  rttgn  of  magnificence  !  Tanish'd  Coor  erer  ! 

Like  music  dried  up  in  the  bed  of  a  riTer, 

Whoee  course  hath  oeen  changed  t  yet  my  soul  can  surrey 

The  clear  cloudless  mom  of  that  glo^ous  day, 

Tes !  the  wide  silent  foretC  is  loud  as  of  yore, 

And  the  fiir-ebbed  grandeur  rolls  back  to  the  shore. 

I  wake  firam  my  trance  !  lo  I  the  Sua  is  declining ! 
And  Uie  Black-mount  tAi  in  his  lustre  is  shining, 
— One  soft  g^en  gleam  ere  the  twili^t  prevail ! 
Then  down  let  me  sink  to  the  cot  in  iSbe  dale. 
Where  sings  the  fiur  maid  to  ihe  viol  so  sweet, 
Or  tiie  fioOT  is  alive  with  her  white  twinkling  feet. 
Down,  down  like  a  bird  to  the  depth  of  the  dell ! 
— ^Vanish'd  Cieatufe  !  I  bid  thy  lair  image  ftui^well ! 

Mu^tlEdl— and  we  are  once  more  at  bed.    There  »  a  Highland  moon  ! — 

the  Hut  of  the  Three  Torrents.  Small  The  shield  of  an  un&llen  archangel. 

Amy   is  grown  ficuniliar  now,  and  al-  There  are  not  many  stars — ^but  these 

most  without  being  asked,  sings  us  the  two — ay,  that  One  is  sufiicient  to  sus- 

choioest  <^  her  GMlie  aurs^-a  faw  too  tain  the  glory  of  the  night.    Be  not 

of  Lowland  melody — all  merry,  yefr  alarmed  at  tliat  low,  wide,  solemn,  and 

all  sad — ^if  in  smiles  begun,  ending  in  melandioly  sound.  Runlets,  torrents, 

a  shower— or  at  least  a  tender  mist  of  rivers,  loohs,  and  seas— -reeds,  heather, 

tsazs.     0  thou  constant  attender  at  forests,  caves,  and  difib — all  are  sound, 

I>niry-Lane,  Govent-Garden,  or    the  soundii^  together  a  choral  anthem. 

i^idelphi !    0  Critic  to  Clark  or  Col-        Gracious  Ikeaveos !  what  mistaker 

bum,  armed  with  the  open-sesame  of  have  people  fidlen  into  when  writing 

afiree  ticket !  Heard'st  thou  ever  sudi  about  Solitude  !  A  man  leaves  a  town 

a  syien  as  this  Celtic  child  ?     Did  we  fnr  a  few  months,  and  goes  witii  his 

not  always  tell  you  that  fairies  were  in-  wife  and  funily,  and  a  travelling  li- 

deed  realities  of  the  twilight  or  moon-  biaiy,  into  some  solitaiy  glen.  Friends 

lu^  world  ?    And  she  is  their  Queen,  ate  perpetuallv  visiting  him  from  ate, 

uaik !    What  thunders  of  applause !  or  the  neighbouring  gentry  leaving 

The  water&U  at  the  head  of  the  oreat  their  cards,  while  his  servant-boy  rides 

Oonie  thunders  encore  with  a  faun-  daily  to  the  post-village  for  his  letters 

dred  echoes.    0  Lord,  Cockney,  what  and  newspapm.     And  call  you  that 

think  you  of  an  oyster-shop  in  the  solitude?     The  whole  world  is  with 

Strand  1 — ^But  the  songs  are  over,  and  you  morning,  noon,  and  night.    But 

the  small  singer  gone  to  her  heather-  go  by  yourself,  without  book  or  friend 
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and  live  a  month  in  this  hut  at  the 
head  of  Glenens.  Go  at  dawn  among 
the  clifis  of  yonder  pine-forest^  ana 
wait  there  till  night  hangs  her  moon- 
lamp  in  heayen.  Commune  with  your 
own  soul,  and  be  stilL  Let  the  images 
of  departed  years  arise,  phantom-like 
of  their  own  awful  accord,  from  the 
darkness  of  your  memory,  and  pass 
away  into  the  wood-gloom,  or  the 
mountain-mist — ^Will  conscience  dread 
such  spectres  ?  Will  you  quake  before 
them,  and  bow  down  your  head  on 
the  mossy  root  of  some  old  oak,  and 
sob  in  the  stem  silence  of  the  haunted 
placet  Thoughts,  feelings,  passions, 
spectral  deeds  will  come rusMnearound 
your  lair,  as  with  the  sound  of  the 
wings  of  innumerous  birds — ay,  many 
of  them  like  birds  of  prey,  to  gnaw  your 
yery  heart.  How  many  sacred  duties 
undischarged !  How  many  glorious 
opportunities  n^lected  !  How  many 
base  pleasures  deyoured !  How  many 
sins  hugged !  How  many  wickednesses 
perpetrated  !  The  desert  looks  more 
^grim — ^the  heayen  lowers-^and  the 
sun,  like  God*s  own  eye,  stares  in  upon 
your  most  secret  spirit ! 

But  this  is  not  the  solitude  of  that 
beautiful  young  shepherdess-girl  of  that 
Hut  of  the  Three  Torrents.  Her  soul 
is  as  clear,  as  calm  as  the  pool,  pictu- 
red at  times  by  the  floating  clouds  that 
let  fidl  their  shadows  through  among 
the  oyerhanging  birch-trees.  What 
harm  could  she  eyer  do  ?  What  hann 
could  she  eyer  think?  Shemayhaye 
wept,  for  there  is  sorrow  without  sin  ; 
may  haye  wept  eyen  at  her  prayers, 
for  there  is  penitence  free  nrom  all 
guilt,  and  innocence  itself  often  kneels 
in  contrition.  Down  the  long  glen  she 
accompanies  the  stream  to  the  house 
of  Qod, — sings  her  psalms, — and  re- 
turns wearied  to  her  heather-bed.  She 
is,  indeed,  a  solitary  child ;  the  eagle 
and  the  rayen,  and  the  red  deer,  see 
that  she  is  so, — and  echo  knows  it 
when,  from  her  aiiy  cliflj  she  repeats 
the  happy  creature's  song.  Her  world 
is  within  this  one  glen, — ^for  all  be- 
yond has  a  dim  character  of  imagina- 
tion. In  this  glen  she  may  liye  all 
her  days, — ^here  be  wooed,  won,  wed- 
ed,  buried.  Buried — said  I  ?  Oh, 
why  think  of  burial,  when  gazing  on 
that  resplendent  head,  that  shakes  joy 
and  beauty  hx  and  wide  oyer  the  de- 
sert ?  Interminable  tracts  of  the  shi- 
ning day  await  her,  the  lonely  darling 
of  nature  ;  nor  dare  Time  eyer  to 


eclipse  the  lustre  of  those  wild-beam- 
ing eyes !  Her  beauty  shall  be  immor- 
tal, Uke  that  of  her  countiy's  fitiries ! 
So,  Flower  of  the  Wilderness,  I  waye 
towards  thee  a  joyfiil, — ^tho^h  an 
eyerlasting  fiurewdl.  x 

Wa  haye  been  rather  happy  in  our 
description  of  a  Highland  hut ;  if  you 
think  not,  attempt  a  better,  and  its  mi- 
serable inferiority  to  the  aboye  of  ours, 
will  at  once  be  obyious  to  the  author. 
It  is  difficult  to  sa^  wherein  lies  the 
difficulty  of  description.    Mostpeo;^ 
are  fond  of  rmrat  sights  and  nuil 
sounds ;  and  yet  most  people,  when  they 
take  a  pen  into  their  lumd,  make  sad 
work  of  it.    We  suspect  that  the  de- 
light they  feel  is  of  a  yague  and  gene- 
nJ  kind ;  and  that  when  they  oome  to 
describe  in  words,  either  their  feelingfl^   • 
or  die  objects  which  haye  excited  thraoL 
they  experience  an  unexpected  and 
painful  surprise,  that  that  should  be  so 
difficult  which  they  had  unthinkingly 
imagmed  must  be  so  yery  easy.    Now, 
to  describe  feelings  is  neyer  easy  to  a 
mind   of  ordinary   habits,  for  such 
minds  haye  seldom  analyzed  their  feel- 
ings in  thoughts.    That  is  arare  prac- 
tice.   To  describe  external  objects,  (me 
by  one,  is  no  doubt  easy ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  often  done  yery  welL    But 
to  produce  a  picture  in  words,  thero 
must  be  a  principle  of  selection,  and 
that  principle  cannot  be  comprehended 
without  much  reflection  on  the  mode 
in  which  external  objtets  operate  on 
the  mind.  Sometimes  a  happy  genius, 
and  sometimes  a  strong  passion,  yiyi- 
fies  a  whole  scene  in  a  single  line.  But 
the  obseryer  of  nature,  who  has  nether 
genius,  nor  passion,  nor  met^hysics^ 
can  do  little  or  nothing,  but  enume- 
rate.   That  he  may  do  with  great  ac- 
curacy, for  he  may  be  a  noticing  and 
sharp-sighted  person.    Not  a  feature 
of  a  landscape  shall  escape  him— each 
sentence  of  nis  description  riiaU  con- 
tain a  natural  and  true  image,  and  (ft- 
dihary  people  like  himself  will  think 
it  adinirable.  Tet  shall  it  be  altogether 
worthless,  while  one  stanza  of  Bums 
wafts  you  into  the  yery  heart  of  Para-/ 
disc. 

From  the  eye  of  a  poetical  loyer  of 
nature,  in  process  of  time,  eyerything 
unimpressiye  fiiUs  of  itself  away,  and 
is  really  not  yisible.  All  the  component 
parts  of  eyery  new  scene  range  them- 
selyes  before  his  fancy,  according  to  a 
scale  of  natural  subordination.  He 
scarcely  can  look  at  a  scene  amiss  ;  its 
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duuracter  ia  reyealed  to  his  gifted— or 
nther  saj  his  practised  eye  ;  aad  he 
reads  the  physiognomy  of  ue  earth  as 
rapidly  and  unerringly  as,  in  the  intei^ 
course  of  life,  the  intelligent  read  the 
characters  of  men^s  minds  in  their 
countenances.  Poor  deecribers  are  so, 
oftoi,  from  £untnes8  of  conception ; 
but  not  always  so.  A  man  may  hare 
a  strong  and  yiyid  conception,  and  yet 
be  unable  so  to  select  qualities,  as  to 
bring  the  object  they  compose  before 
the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  the  com- 
monest case ;  for  people  of  weak  or  dim 
conception,  feel  no  mdination  to  be- 
come either  poets  or  painters.  They 
are  your  prosers. 

But  without  intensity  of  emotion 
accompanying  the  perception  of  the  ob- 
jects of  external  nature,  no  yery  popu- 
lar picture  in  poetry  can  be  pamted. 
It  will  not  do  merely  to  feel  a  certain 
calm,  equable    pleasure,  in    looking 
upon  them,  and  to  transfuse  a  portion 
of  that  spirit  into  your  descriptions ; 
for  the  transfused  spirit  will  be  ne- 
cessarily fitinter  than  the  fiiint  original 
emotion.    Tou  must  either  fed,  or 
have  felt,  transportedly ;  and,  under 
the  power  of  feeling,  all  objects  will 
be  in  glitter  or  in  gloom.   Eyen  in  the 
cahnest  fuid  most  subdued  tone  of  the 
true  poet  there  is  passion.    Howeyer 
near  tiie  earth,  he  is  still  on  the  wine. 
This   is    remarkably  the  case   witn 
Wordsworth.     In  his  yery  simplest 
poems — and  some  of  them  are  too  sim- 
ple perhaps — there  are  always  touches, 
traits,  glimpses  of  genuine  feeling — a 
feeling  of  fondness,  or  affection,  or  joy, 
or  beauty.     If  you  do  not  enjoy  bis 
descriptions,  depend  upon  it,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  fialt  is  your  own, 
and  that  your  power  of  emotion  is  in- 
adequate.   In  most  cases^  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  but  not  if  the  crea- 
tion be  the  subject.    Wordsworth  can- 
not bring  himself  to  dislike  a  nettle—- 
or  a  dock — or  a  mushroom ;  and  we 
bet  you  a  Set,  that  he  will  make  a  bet- 
ter poem  on  a  gooseberry-bush,  than 
you  will  do  on  the  great  Persian  syca- 
more, which  is  about  seyenty  feet  in 
drcumferenoe. 

Now  the  delight — the  emotion  of 
which  we  haye  been  prosing  away, 
pre-supposes  knowledge.  Knowledge 
of  what  %  Knowledge  of  this  beauti&l 
round  green  earth.  Do  you  suppose 
that  Wordsworth  is  not  a  good  natu- 
ralist, entomologist,  botanist,  agricul- 
turist, and  shepherd  ?  That  he  is,  to  a 


dead  certainty.  Now  that  keeps  him 
from  talking  nonsense.  There  is  not 
one  mistake— one  blunder,  about  any 
natural  object,  in  all  his  poetry.  Wlu^ 
could  haye  giyen  him  power  to  gather 
up  all  that  rich  and  deep  knowledge 
of  insensate  things  ?  The  We  of  beau- 
ti — wonder — and  admiration — and 
the  adoring  soul  of  poetry.  His 
thoughts  are  ^  neyer  unstable  nor  de- 
sert him  quite,"  because  the  objects 
to  which  they  cleaye  are  lasting  as  Uie 
laws  of  external  nature — ^immortal  as 
the  soul  of  man.  When  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  are  obsolete,  it  will  be  about 
time  for  this  world  to  shut  up  shop. 

Look  sharply  into  the  writings  of 
cleyer  men,  who  haye  failed  to  de- 
light, although  they  may  haye  siyen 
pleasure.  They  were  in  general  igno- 
ramuses, at  least  on  the  subjects  in 
which  they  had  but  this  partial  suc- 
cess. How  many  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  haye  written  pastorals  ? 
Humble  life,  in  Britain,  nas  been 
written  about,  within  these  fifty  years, 
in  one  form  or  another,  by  as  many 
persons  as  are  now  in  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  suburds— about  150,000. 
Now,  perhaps  not  aboye  a  dozen  of  all 
these  haye  written  anything  that  ^riU 
liye.  Qoldsmith,  Oowper,  Orabbe, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Bums,  Ramsay, 
Hogg;  Cunninghame^  Bloomfield. 
Glare,  and  the  author  of  Lights  ana 
Shadows  of  Scottish  lafo— All  these 
writers,  either  by  their  birth  or  their 
habits  of  life,  knew  intimately  their 
subject,  from  ^turret  to  foundation- 
stone.*'  Hence  one  and  all  of  them, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  power, 
has  turned  his  knowledge  to  account, 
and  enlarged,  it  may  be  said,  the  na- 
tion's knowledge  of  its  own  character. 
We  shall  write  a  leading  article  on 
each  of  them,  considered  solely  as 
Painters  of  the  Poor. 

Without  trenching  on  the  subject 
of  these  future  leading  articles,  we 
may  here  obserye,  that  it  is  curious  to 
remark  the  difference  between  the 
effect  on  a  mind  of  genius,  of  absolute 
personal  experience,  and  of  that  kind 
of  experience  which  is  merely  inti- 
mate, constant  and  extended  obserya- 
tion,  under  fayourable  circumstances. 
Bums,  Hogg,  Cunninglumie,  and  Clare, 
were  absolute  peasants,  or  shepherds, 
or  masons — and  in  all  their  works 
there  is,  independently  of  their  higher 
or  lower  genius,  of  which  we  do  not 
now  speak,  a  something,  that  he  who 
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does  not   feel   it  as 

one  hears  an  accent,  must  be  a  block- 
head. Only  by  men  so  born  such 
works  could  have  been  so  conceived 
and  executed.  Most  of  the  others 
were  ^  in  a  manner  bom"  among 
the  same  objects ;  but  only  *'  in  a 
manner;"  and  the  consequence  is^ 
that  there  is  an  ideal  spirit  in  all 
their  creations,  often  yery  beautiful, 
but  sometimes  leading  away  £rom 
truth ;  and  we  desiderate  that  intense 
reali^  which  we  behold  with  our  own 
eyes  in  life.  Accordingly,  whatever 
rank  such  writings  may  nold  in  the 
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p^3>etually  as  sides,  the  wbole  character  of  the  coun- 
try is  greatly  changed, — and  that  fat 
the  better, — since  his  time,  notwith- 
standing the  disappearance  of  some  old 
familiar  feces.  The  Captain  who  *"  lam- 
bled  fer  a  fortnight,  was  a  half-mj 
coxcomb,  and  ought  never  to  have  had 
his  name  printed  anywhere  but  in  the 
army  list.  He  would  fein  be  thoufffat 
too  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  oonfe£u- 
lates  with  every  shepherdess  he  meets, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  Manchester  spin- 
ning-jenny. It  was  lucky  for  hia 
that  some  Rowland  Long  did  not  ki<^ 
him  out  of  the  county.     Then  came 


liteiature  of  a  country,  we  doubt  if    poor  Green^ — a  man  of  taste,  feeling, 


they  ever  will  be  domesticated  by  the 
firesides  of  that  peasantry,  whose  cha'- 
racter  and  occupation  it  is  their  am- 
bition to  describe. 

If  this  article  be  getting  tedious, 
(and  if  it  had  not  been  doing  so,  we 
should  not  have  shoved  it  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  for  these  last 
two  hours,  while  we  discussed  twin- 
tumblers,)  any  reader  of  common  sense 
knows  how  to  make  it  short  enough. 
Shut  the  Magazine^ — stretch  out  vour 
pretty  little  feet,  my  dear, — ^lean  back 
your  head, — don't  mind  though  the 
comb  fell  out,  and  let  your  auburn 
tieisfts  salute  the  floor  behind  the 
sofe,— shut  your  eyes,  and  your  mouth 
also^  and  may  you  dream  of  your 
lover  !  Maylmp  he  is  not  fer  off,  but 
comes  gliding  into  the  room,  and 
hraathes  a  femt  fond  kiss  ever  thy 
fcn^sheML  He  blesses  this  long,  sleepy 
leading  article ;  and,  at  every  unawa- 
kening  Idas,  means  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber,'—yea,  a  Contributor. 

JMeanwhUe,  we  are  off  to  West* 
moreland  to  speak  of  Cotta^.  Often 
and  often  have  we  determmed  to  ac- 
cept Mx  Bhbckwood's  very  gentlemanly 
offer  of  five  hundred  for  a  guide  to  the 
Lakes.  Gray  the  poet  touched  some 
of  the  scenes  there  with  a  pencil  of 
light ;  but  his  are  but  sketches,  and 
few  in  number.  Old  West  was  not  a 
little  of  an  enthusiast,  and  something 
more  of  an  antiquary.  But  we  sus- 
pect he  was  shortsighted,  and  wore 
spectacles.  He  had  a  fanpy  too  that 
there  were  only  a  few  points,  or  sta- 
tions, from  which  a  country  could  be 
satisfactorily  looked  at ;  and  during 
all  the  intervening  distances,  the  wor^ 
thy  priest  whistled  as  he  went  for  want 
of  tnou^t.  His  style,  like  a  beetle, 
wheels  its  drowsy  flight,  and  each  para- 
graph reads  like  a  bit  of  a  sermon.    Be- 


and  genius, — ^but  as  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  bookmaking,  as  if  he  had  lived 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  But 
his  work  is  a  mine,  and  out  of  it  a 
Qmb-street  journeyman  might  ma- 
nufecture  a  guide  without  leaving  the 
sound  of  Bow-bell.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr  Wordsworth,  who,  instead  of 
a  guide,  presented  the  world  wiUi  a 
treatise  on  the  picturesque,  the  sub- 
lime, and  the  beautiful  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  his  treatiae  over- 
flows with  fine  and  true  thouf^ 
and  observations ;  nor  does  any  man 
living  better  understand,  or  more  deep- 
ly fed,  the  characteristic  qi^dities  of 
the  scenery  of  Westmordand.  Tet  it 
is  somewhat  heavy,  even  as  a  philoso- 
phical essay.  For  a  GuidcL  Mr  Words- 
worth takes  up  a  formidable  position, 
— ^namely,  on  a  cloud  floating  midwav 
between  iiie  Great  Gable  and  ScawfeU. 
As  maps  are  not  uncommon,  bird*s-eye 
views  of  this  kind  are  unnecessaiy ; 
and  when  we  write  ova  Guide,  we  shall 
stick  to  Terra  Firma. 

We  have  qualifications  for  such  a 
task,  which  neither  Green  nor  Words- 
worth possessed.  We  are  non-iesidentB 
— absentees.  Had  we  lived  twenty  long 
years  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  or 
Grassmere,  or  Keswick,  or  Ullswater, 
an  impartial  and  reasonable  w<Mk 
oould  no  more  havo  been  expected 
from  us,  than  it  has  been  produced 
by  either  of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen. 
Stationary  inhabitants  get  insensibly 
embued  with  all  manner  of  prejudicd^B, 
and  forget  entirely  the  geneoral  sympif- 
thies  of  the  circulating  population. 
They  are  apt  to  think  that  nobody  can 
understand  their  scenery  but  them- 
selves ;  and  laugh  in  your  face  should 
you  happen  to  deliver  a  heterodox  opi- 
nion about  a  crag  or  a  coppice,  a  flood 
or  a  fell.    Tou  must  walx  the  valleys 
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in  leading-Btrings — ^lilt  up  jour  eyes 
only  when  ordered — and  not  yenture 
even  an  exclamation  till  privileged  by 
your  guldens  ejaculatory  "glorious I 
^Dtrds  of  passage,  like  us,  wish  to  enjoy 
unfetterea  the  few  months  we  can  pass 
in  that  climate  ;  and  absurd  as  it  may 
seem  to  these  yery  imperative  ornitho- 
logists, we  wing  our  way  at  our  own 
sweet  will,  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
perch  at  night  wherever  we  find  a  plea- 
sant shelter,  in  grove  or  single  tree. 
This  we  have  done  for  many  summers, 
and  frequently  following,  and  as  fre- 
quently deviating  from,  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  Messrs  Wordsworth  and  Sou* 
they,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr  De  Quin- 
cey,  the  celebrated  opium-eater,  Mr 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  gifted  son  of  a 
gifted  &ther,  mud  and  mineralogies, 
Mr  Maltby,  and  our  hospitable  and  in- 
telligent friend,  Robert  Partridge,  Esq. 
of  Covey-Cottage, — why,  we  have  made 
ourselves  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  county  as  any  mother's  son 
of  them  all ;  while,  having  no  private 
pique,  prejudice,  or  partiality  what- 
ever to  gratify  in  regard  to  any  moun- 
tain, lake,  tarn,  force,  gill,  or  bowder- 
stone,  we  hold  ourselves,  as  the  whole 
world  must  do,  four  better  qualified 
than  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  be 
the  Historian  of  the  I^kes. 

A  Westmoreland  Cottage  has  scarce- 
ly any  resemblance  to  a  Scotch  one. 
A  Scotch  Cottage  (in  the  Lowlands) 
has  rarely  any  picturesque  beauty  in 
itaelf-~a  narrow  oblong,  with  steep 
thatched-roof,  and  an  ear- like  chimney 
at  each  of  the  two  gable-ends.  Many 
of  the  Westmoreland  Cottages  would 
seem,  to  an  ignorant  observer,  to  have 
been  originally  built  on  a  model  con- 
ceived by  the  finest  poetical  genius. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  almost  al- 
ways built  precisely  where  they  ought 
to  be,  had  the  builder's  prime  object 
been  to  beautify  the  dale  ;  at  least,  so 
we  have  often  felt  in  moods,  when 
perhaps  our  emotions  were  unconsci- 
ouslj  soothed  into  complacency  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Where  the  sedgy 
brink  of  the  lake  or  tarn  circles  into  a 
lone  bay,  with  a  low  hill  of  coppice- 
wood  on  one  side,  and  a  few  tall  pines 
on  the  other,  no — ^it  is  a  grove  of  sy- 
camores,— there,about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  water,  and  about  ten  above 
its  ordinary  level,  peeps  out  from  its 
cheerful  seclusion,  thatprettiest  of  all 
hamlets— Braithwaite-Fold.    The  hill 
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behind  is  scarcely  sylvan-^yet  it  has 
many  hazels — a  few  bushes — ^here  and 
there  a  holly — and  why  or  wherefore, 
who  can  now  tell,  a  grove  of  enormous 
yews.  There  is  sweet  pasturage  among 
the  rocks,  and  as  you  may  suppose  it 
a  spring-day,  mild  without  much  sun- 
shine, there  is  a  bleating  of  lambs,  a 
twitter  of  small  birds,  and  the  dedp 
coo  of  the  stock-dove.  A  wreath  of 
smoke  is  always  a  feature  of  such  a 
scene  in  description  :  but  here  there  is 
now  none,  for  probably  the  whole 
household  are  at  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  fire,  since  fuel  is  not  to  be 
wasted,  has  been  wisely  suffered  to 
expire  on  the  earth.  No.  There  is  a 
volume  of  smoke,  as  if  the  chimney 
were  in  flame — a  tumultuous  cloud 
pours  aloft)  straggling  and  broken, 
through  the  broad  slate  stones  that 
defend  the  mouth  of  the  vomitory  from 
every  blast.  The  matron  within  is 
doubtless  about  to  prepare  dinner,  and 
last  year's  rotten  pea-sticks  have  seen 
heated  the  capacious  gridiron.  Let 
the  smoke-wreath  melt  away  at  its 
leisure,  and  do  you  admire  along  with 
me,  the  infinite  variety  of  all  those 
little  shelving  and  sloping  roofs.  Dear 
-—dear  is  the  thatch  to  the  eyes  of  a 
son  of  Caledonia,  for  he  remembers 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom ;  but 
what  thatch  was  ever  so  beautiful  as 
that  slate  from  the  quarry  of  the 
White  Mossi  Each  one — ^no— not 
each  one— but  almost  each  one  of  these 
little  overhanging  roofs  seems  to  have 
been  slated,  or  repaired  at  least,  in  its 
own  separate  season,  so  various  is  the 
lustre  of  lichens  that  bathes  the  whole^ 
as  richly  as  ever  rock  was  bathed  front- 
ing the  sun  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Here  and  there  is  seen  some  small 
window,  before  unobserved,  curtained 
perhaps — ^for  the  statesman  and  the 
statesman's  wife,  and  the  statesman's 
daughters,  have  a  taste — a  taste  inspi- 
red by  domestic  happiness,  which, 
seeking  simply  comfort,  unconsciously 
creates  beauty,  and  whatever  its  home- 
ly hand  touches,  that  it  adorns.  There 
would  seem  to  be  many  fire-places  in 
Braithwaite-Fold,  from  such  a  number 
of  chimney-pillars,  each  rising  up  to  a 
different  altitude,  f^om  a  different  base, 
round  as  the  bole  of  a  tree — «nd  ele- 
gant, as  if  shaped  by  Yitruvius.  To 
us,  we  confess  there  is  nothing  offen- 
sive in  the  most  glaring  white  rough- 
cast, that  ever  changed  a  Cottage  into 
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a  patch  of  sunnj  snow.  Yet  here  that 
gi^jish  tempered  unobtrusive  hue  does 
certainly  blend  to  perfection  with  roof, 
rock,  and  sky.  Every  instrument  is 
in  tune.  Not  even  in  sylvan  glade, 
nor  among  the  mountain  rocks,  did 
wanderer's  eye  ever  behold  a  porch  of 
meeting  tree-stems,  or  reclining  cliffs, 
more  gracefully  festooned,  tl^  the 
porch  from  which  now  issues  the  fair- 
est of  Westmeria*s  daughters.  With 
one  arm  crossed  before  her  eyes  in 
a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  with  the 


other  Ellinor  Inman  waves  to  her  lit- 
tle brother  and  sisters  among  the  baik- 
peelers  in  the  Rydal  woods.  The 
graceful  signal  is  repeated  till  leeo, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  boat  steals 
twinkling  from  the  opposite  side  of  tbs 
lake,  each  tug  of  the  youthful  loven 
distinctly  heard  through  the  hoUov 
of  the  vale.  A  singing  voice  is  hetrd 
— but  it  ceases — as  if  the  singer  were 
watching  the  echo — and  is  not  not 
the  picture  complete  %  So  too  is  ooi 
article. 


THE  BAINV   AND  TBS  DBMON. 


SAINT. 

How  sweet  is  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 
Where  their  spirits  are  cleansed,  and  their  sins  are  forgiven  ;, 
And  the  thoughts  and  the  cares  of  this  being  are  driven 
From  their  bosoms  for  ever  and  ever  ! — 

DBMON. 

How  dismal  and  dreary  are  Tophet*s  grim  caves  t 
And  how  wild  are  the  screams  of  the  suffering  slaves, 
While  Eternity's  pendulum  over  them  waves. 

And  repeats  in  their  ears, — ^Nbvsb,  n bvbb  ! — 

SAINT. 

The  beatified  spirits  and  angels  of  light, 
With  palms  in  their  hands,  and  with  robes  shining  bright^ 
Sit  around  the  hiffh  throne  of  their  God,  day  and  night, 
Singing  hymns  to  the  Holy  Etemalw — 

DBMON. 

The  ghosts  of  the  cursed,  in  the  place  of  despair. 
With  goblins  and  devils  their  dwelling  must  share ; 
While  the  Evil  One  revels  in  cruelty  there, 

Midst  weeping  and  wailing  infernal  1 — 

8AINT. 

With  loud  hallelujahs  our  mansions  resound. 
When  a  spirit  comes  up  from  the  earth's  mortal  ground  ; 
And  with  ffarlands  of  glory  that  spirit  is  crown'd, 
When  he  enters  the  heavenly  regions. 

DBIION. 

With  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  one  general  yell. 
That  echoes  around  the  wild  caverns  of  hell, 
We  salute  the  poor  wretch  who  is  sentenced  to  dwell 
With  the  rest  of  our  terrible  legions  ! — 

SAINT. 

The  tomb  of  the  just  \b  a  beautiful  urn. 

Where  his  canonized  bones  to  their  nature  return  ; 

And  pilgrims  come  far  to  admire  and  to  mourn, 

Till  they,  too,  shall  reach  the  Uest  havens. 

DBMON. 

1^  grave  of  the  wicked  is  quickly  forgot ; 
Or  remember'd,  that  good  men  mav  shun  Uie  dread  spot  i 
While,  unwept  and  unprayed  for,  his  body  may  rot 
Like  a  carcase  tliat's  cast  to  the  ravens ! — 
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It  may  be  mattw  of  question  which 
ooeasions  g^ter  surprise,  the  sudden 
transportation  of  a  Cockney  cit  to  re- 
gions of  Alpine  magnificence^  or  of  a 
mountain  shepherd  to  the  splendour  of 
a  great  metropolis.    Bach  is  equally 
unprepared  for  the  extraordinaiy  no- 
Telty  that  meets  his  yiew ;  and  were 
they  present  at  each  other's  introduc- 
tion, would  equally  wonder  that  any- 
thing   like  astonishment    should    be 
caused  in  the  other,  by  that  which  long 
acquaintance  had  rendered  familiar  to 
himsell    Surprise  would,  I  believe,  be 
nearly  equal  in  both  cases,  but  the  cha* 
ntcter  of  the  impression  would  diifer 
— ^that  proceeding  from  the  stupend- 
euA  works  of  nature,  conveying  some- 
thing awful  and  terrible,  which  would 
be  wanting  in  the  other.    I  remember 
having  been  greatly  amazed  by  an  in- 
land inhabitant's  first   view  of  the 
ocean ;  an  object  whose  simple  gran- 
deur, especially  when  beheld  from  a 
lofty  enunence,  never  fails  to  produce 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind.    Rivers 
be  had  seen,  and  perhaps  a  lake,  but 
nothing  that  could  convey  an  idea  of 
the  immeuBe  expanse  of  water  present- 
ed by  the  great  Atlantic.  I  tooK  him  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  this  noble 
ocean  at  once  opened  to  his  view,  and 
snestedpiis  deepest  attention.    When 
convinced  that  it  was  water,  (for  at  first 
he  seemed  to  doubt  of  its  real  nature,) 
he  gazed  on  it  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment^ unable  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from 
the  object  of  wonder,  or  to  find  any 
words  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings.   He  employed 
the  chief  part  of  his  time,  while  he  re- 
nudned  on  the  hill,  in  the  same  kind 
of  mute  admiration,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  venture  upon  a  nearer 
acmiaintance.    Being  at  one  time  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  get  into  a 
boat,  part  of  which  was  on  the  shore, 
in  order  to  see  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction, the  boatman  suddenly  shoved 
her  0^  to  his  great  surprise  and  dis- 
comfiture.   At  first  he  laid  hold  of  one 
of  the  seats,  and  tugged  most  violently 
in  the  hope  of  pulling  her  back ;  but 
finding  this  unavailing,  he    fiercely 
jumped  out,  and  waded  on  shore  ;  thus 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  crew, 
who  looked  for  much  fun  from  his 
^Mn  and  perplexity.    The  idea  of  sit- 


ting in  a  little  unsteady  machine,  roll^ 
ing  dangerously  from  side  to  side,  so 
easy  to  be  overturned,  and  at  best  with 
but  one  slight  half-inch  plank  between 
him  and  eternity,  was  too  terrible  to 
be  borne.  The  temerity  of  those  who 
could  so  fearlessly  expose  themselves 
to  such  imminent  danger,  seemed  to 
him  little  short  of  absolute  madness  ; 
the  confined  nature  of  his  own  notions 
rendering  him  incapable  of  forming 
any  judgment  of  the  result  of  habi^ 
and  the  power  of  education.  He  spoke 
only  Irish,  and  probably  the  report  he 
made  on  his  return  home  had  the  usual 
fate  of  travellers'  stories,  in  being 
thought  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 

They  who  have  been  bom  and  bred 
in  or  near  a  large  city,  are  utter 
strangers  to  the  feeUngs  of  a  young,  or  I 
believe  an  old  person,  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  one.  I  have  still  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  emotions  excited  in 
me,  first,  by  the  near  view,  and  sub* 
sequently,  by  entering  the  crowded 
streets  of  our  Irish  metropolis,  which, 
though  enlarged  as  well  as  improved 
since  that  time,  was  even  then  a  great 
city.  Exclusive  of  the  astounding  dif- 
ference between  the  solitude  and  green 
fields  of  the  country,  and  the  inter- 
minable streets,  noise,  and  populous- 
ness  of  a  city,  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  not  followed  where- 
ever  I  went  bv  a  tumultuous  and  an- 
noying crowd.  All  seemed  beat  on 
overwhelming  and  distracting  me ;  and 
my  perpetual  desire  to  stop  and  gaze 
at  this  or  that,  was  as  perpetually 
thwarted  by  the  double  tide  of  passen- 
gers, desirous,  as  it  seemed,  of  hurry- 
ing me  along  in  their  respective  cur- 
rents. But  the  accommodating  pliabi- 
lity of  man  soon  reconciles  him  to  new 
situations ;  and  ere  long  I  exchanged 
the  character  of  a  laughed-at  novice 
for  a  laugher  at  novices. 

This  was  at  the  time  Ireland  pos- 
sessed what  she  called  an  Indopenaent 
Parliament,  and  long  before  the  mor- 
tifying idea  occurred,  of  merging  it  in 
one  great  imperial  legislature.  Of  the 
real  nature  of  that  Parliament,  it  is  not 
within  my  purpose  to  speak,  as  I  am 
only  presenting  reminiscences ;  and 
these,  at  that  era  of  my  life,  refer  to  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  that 
which  mature  judgment  would  be  in- 
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clined  to  fonn.  An  academical  gown 
was  then  an  undisputed  passport  to  the 
gallery  of  the  House  oi  Commons  ;  a 
priyilege  afterwards  abolished  by  Mr 
Foster,  (now  Lord  Oriel,)  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Ponsonby  as  Speaker ;  and 
for  which  interdiction,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  had  the  maledictions  of  the 
students  been  operatiye,  his  peace  of 
mind  would  have  been  in  some  dan- 
ger. Whether  an  admission  to  the 
daily  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Irish  senate,  was  really  conducive  to 
the  advantage  of  the  young  students, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  certainly  was  a 
very  pleasant  lounge.  The  proximity 
of  College  to  the  Parliament  House, 
rendered  it  peculiarly  so ;  and  I  have 
often  had  recourse  to  its  comfortable 
warmth  on  a  cold  winter*s  night,  when 
my  little  weekly  stock  of  coal  was 
nearly  exhausted.  But  if  the  reality 
of  benefit  was  questionable,  plausibi- 
lity could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Accordingly,  Mr 
Foster  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to 
the  rising  genius  of  the  land — as  little 
better  than  a  savage— as  an  envious 
precluder  of  the  Irish  youth  from  ad- 
vantages by  which  he  had  profited 
himself-— and  as  a  rebellious  child  of 
his  old  Alma  Mater.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  true  inference  might  have 
been,  that  as  it  had  done  himself  no 
pood,  as  it  had  only  been  a  refuge  for 
idleness,  and  as  experience  might  have 
taught  him  that  edification  was  not 
among  the  lessons  to  be  there  learned, 
the  better  way  was  to  continue  firm  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  edict — and  so 
he  did. 

For  my  own  part,  this  permission 
to  hear  the  debates  was  productive  of 
high  entertainment,  and  as  I  then 
thought,  of  edification  also.  For  why  1 
I  learned  to  be  a  patriot — ^took  for 
granted  everything  that  was  said  by 
the  opponents  of  government,  and  set 
down  every  supporter  of  it  as  an  ene- 
my to  the  people.  How  could  I  do 
otherwise  t  It  was  the  language  inva- 
riably employed  by  the  former,  and  I 
was  too  young  to  suspect  them  of  any 
secret  or  selfish  views,  of  any  insidious 
scheme  for  depriving  others  of  a  power 
they  longed  to  exercise  themselves, 
or,  in  short,  of  any  object  save  what 
they  themselves  professed — the  bonum 
pvJUicum,  I  was  enraptured  with 
•very  sentence  which  fell  from  patri- 
otic lips,  and  wondered  how  the  House 
could  listen  with  patience  to  the  dul- 


ness  of  the  other  party.  Boch  were 
the  sentiments,  ana  such  the  faelingi, 
of  most  of  the  youths  with  whom  I 
associated,  and  the  few  who  thought 
otherwise  were  regarded  as  fiivouroi 
of  tyranny,  and  minions  of  cormptioiL 
Seldom,  however,  did  a  session  piBB 
without  thiiming  the  ranks  of  tiie  pa- 
triot  army,  without  some  defection 
from  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  peo- 
ple. For  this,  even  in  ordinary  casei, 
we  found  it  difficult  to  account,  pre- 
disposed as  we  were  to  believe,  that 
all  those  parliamentary  champioDs 
were  as  sincere  and  disinterested  as 
ourselves.  What  then  was  our  asto- 
nishment, one  night,  on  finding  the 
great  leader  and  luminary  of  the  pa- 
triotic band,  Mr  Flood  himself,  on  tiie 
ministerial  bench  !  It  was  a  downfidD 
to  every  hope  of  national  glory,  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  Sun  of  liberty  itself! 
What  could  have  caused  it  was  be- 
yond our  ability  to  conjecture,  the 
auri  merafamu  could  never  warp  soch 
a  mind,  and  I  believe  we  set  it  down 
to  some  unaccountable  derangement 
To  a  derangement,  indeed,  it  was 
owing,  not  of  mind,  but  of  drcmn- 
stances.  He  was  in  great  want  of 
L.20,000,  to  disencumber  his  estate, 
and  the  vice-trea8urership,then  luddly 
vacant,  being  offered  as  a  sop  to  Uui 
guardian  of  Irish  liberty,  he  accepted 
it.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  (as  it  afterwards  turaed 
out,^  that  when  the  encumbrance  wu 
discnarged,  which  happened  in  about 
seven  years  after,  he  gave  up  tiie  place, 
and  became  as  good  a  patnoi  as  ever. 
This  was  a  great  shock  to  ourfeelhigi) 
and  what  was  worse,  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  our  pleasure  ;  for  Mr  Flood  was 
the  favourite  orator  of  the  day,  and  to 
do  him  justice,  a  man  of  distinguitheif 
talents.  But  if  there  was  occasiooal 
falling  off  from  our  party,  so  also  were 
there  occasioiud  accessions,  and, we 
were  sometimes  regaled  wiUi  the  no- 
vel and  unexpected  spectade  of  a  tame 
courtier  converted  into  a  flaming  pa- 
triot. This  we,  of  course,  attributed 
to  compunctious  visitings  of  consci- 
ence, and  gave  him  credit  accordingiy 
for  the  pure  sincerity  of  his  oonve^ 
sion.  The  real  cause,  then  hid  from 
us,  was  a  quarrel  with  ffoveramoit  for 
some  better  place  which  he  wanted  to 
get,  and  which  they  refused  to  give. 

Having  confessed  mvself  a  ooDege 
politician,  you  will  perhaps  expect  an 
account  of  my  academical  progresi 
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thrDUgh  the  four  jean,  required  to 
confer  the  honourable  title  of  A.  B. 
It  iSy  to  be  sure,  a  tempting  opportu- 
nity of  self-commendation,  beokuse  it 
is  a  field  in  which  I  might  expatiate 
without  much  danger  of  refutation  at 
lionie,  nor  am  I  altogether  without  an 
encouraging  precedent.  I  might  tell, 
like   Mr  Edgeworth,   that  I  was  a 

Sung  man  of  very  considerable  ta- 
its,  but  too  idle  to  giye  them  fair 
play — that  I  deserved  premiums  which 
were  given  to  my  inferiors,  in  reward 
of  their  greater  diligence  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  it  was  my  own  fault,  if  I 
fiuled  in  the  attainment  of  any  literary 
honours  within  my  view.  Being  it 
(pinion,  however,  that  a  man  who  has 
nothing  better  to  la^  for  himself,  act-s 
more  wisely  in  holding  his  tongue,  I 
shall  decline  imitating  the  example, 
and  be  silent  on  the  subject. — ^By  the 
by,  I  remember  Mr  William  Foster, 
(afterwards  a  bishop,)  of  whom  Mr 
JBdgeworth  speaks,  but  have  no  recol- 
lection of  Bdgeworth.  Foster,  indeed, 
was  above  me  in  standing,  and  Edge- 
worth  might  have  left  college  before  I 
entered  ;  but  whatever  fame  he  might 
have  had  when  there,  he  certainly 
carried  with  him  when  he  departed — 
I  never  even  heard  of  his  name. 

Among  the  striking  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  the  cities  of 
that  day  from  those  of  the  present, 
were  the  sign-posts  projecting  from 
shops  of  every  description,  yying  with 
ea^  other  in  magnitude  of  dimensions, 
ingenuity  of  device,  and  splendour  of 
decoration.  Here  was  the  golden  fleece 
of  Jason,  that  is  to  say,  an  animal  in- 
tended to  represent  a  sheep,  but  often 
as  much  resembling  a  wolf,  and  in- 
deed more  appropriately,  being  sus- 
pended by  a  rope  round  the  middle, 
As  if  it  hung  in  terrorem  to  sheep- 
stealers,  which  brilliant  exhibition 
informed  you  that  a  woollen-draper 
dwelt  at  one  end.  The  Drapier,  how- 
ever, also  a  head,  purporting  to  ho- 
nour, but  really  caricaturing  the  cel^ 
brated  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  was  the 
..  &vourite  emblem  of  this  class.  Kings, 
princes,  generals,  and  patriots,  design 
nated  abodes  and  occupations  not  very 
compatible  with  their  titles  or  charac- 
ters, and  were  hung  in  efl^,  without 
the  smallest  compunction,  in  every 
street  Birds,  as  well  as  beasts  of 
prey,  were  in  great  requisition,  for  the 
rather  preposterous  purpose  of  tdling, 
that  under  thdr  auspices  trade  flou- 


rished, and  the  peaceful  productions 
of  dviliaed  industry  were  to  be  pur- 
chased. Contrast  was,  indeed,  a  fa- 
vourite feature  of  the  graphic  art  of 
the  city  sign-painter,  but  what  he 
most  delighted  in  was  a  happy  pun. 
If  the  head  of  a  hero  informed  you  in 
one  place  that  a  magnanimous  tailor 
dwelt  within,  la  Belle  Sauvage  was  in 
another  happily  metamorphosed  into 
a  wild  Indian,  standing  oy  a  large 
belL  In  narrow  streets,  many  of  these 
signs  projected  so  as  almost  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  middle,  so  that  an  un- 
fortunate monarch,  advancing  from  one 
side,  seemed  in  danger  of  the  claws  of 
a  lion,  which  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him  from  the  other.  In  calm  weather, 
all  these  heterogeneous  hydras  hung  in 
silent  and  tranquil  proximity,  drawing 
the  wonder  of  the  gasins  peasantry, 
and  exciting  unqualjfled  admiration  of 
the  mighty  powers  of  the  painting- 
brush  ;  but,  in  the  time  of  storm,  the  > 
creaking,  crashing,  and  rattling  of  such 
an  assemblage  was  really  tremendous. 
To  this  Ghilliver  alludes,  when  he  sayv 
his  box,  for  which  eagles  were  con- 
tending, swung  like  a  si^-post  on  a 
windy  day.  The  comparison  was  apt. 
though  probably  very  Uttle  understooa 
by  those  of  tha  present  time,  whose 
reminiscences  do  not  extend  to  the 
daysof  my  youth. 

Another  great  disparity  between  that 
time  and  the  present,  was  the  different 
style  and  mode  of  travelling,  both  as 
to  velocity  and  accommodation.  Post- 
ing had  been  established  in  England, 
but  not  in  Ireland  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  journeys  of  whatever  length 
were  performed  without  change  of 
horses  or  carriage,  and  travelling  by 
night  never  entered  into  contempla* 
tion.  Dublin  could  boast  but  of  few 
post-chaises,  and  Cork,  I  believe,  had 
ncme.  The  harness,  carriage,  horses, 
and  drivers,  have  been  so  well  describea 
in  some  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  amusing 
tales,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
repetition.  Five  days  in  winter,  and 
four  in  summer,  were  the  usual  allot- 
ment for  the  distance  between  Dublin 
and  Cork,  a  journey  which  is  now 
commonly  performed  in  22  or  23 
hours.  Chaises  conveying  passenjrors 
to  Cork  waited  there  for  a  oack  nure, 
by  which  means  Dublin  carriages 
answered  the  purposes  of  both  cities. 
But  the  ffentlemen  of  this  counte  who 
did  not  Uve  in  the  vicinitv  ot  Cork 
had  another  resource,  which  was,  to 
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ride  on  horseback  to  Kilkennj,  be- 
tween which  town  and  Dublin  a  stage- 
coach ran,  the  only  one  at  that  time 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Thia  un- 
wieldy Tehicle,  the  first  coach  I  erer 
entered,  took  two  days  to  get  to  Dub- 
lin, distant  only  56  or  58  mUes.  From 
Kilkenny,  such  as  could  get  places  in 
the  coach  sent  their  horses  back  by  a 
servant,  and  such  a8  could  not,  either 
rode  on  to  the  metropolis,  or  waited 
the  chance  of  the  next  day's  coach. 

A  chaise  and  pair,  miserable  in  show 
and  substance  as  both  really  were, 
was,  however,  a  species  of  luxurious 
conveyance  to  which  the  ambition  of 
the  middle  class  of  travellers  never 
ventured  to  aspire.  Such  as  were  con- 
tent with  a  less  dignified  mode  of  tra- 
velling on  wheels,  the  city  of  Dublin 
accommodated  with  a  vehicle  unparal- 
leled, I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  singular  in  name,  as  well 
as  construction.  It  was  called  a  Noddy, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  carrying 
two,  or,  if  not  of  overgrown  dimen- 
fions.  three  passengers.  The  body  of 
this  leathern  convenience,  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  an  old-fashioned 

Shaeton,  ''beetled  o'er  its  base"  in 
x)nt,  tne  better  to  protect  the  in- 
mates, and  being  slung  from  cross-bars 
by  strong  braces,  instead  of  springs, 
nodded  formidably  at  every  movement 
of  the  horse,  hence  deriving  the  ap- 
propriate appellation  of  Noddy.  In 
case  of  rain  blowing  in,  a  curtain  of 
the  same  material  anorded  its  friendly 
shelter,  wrapping  the  passengers  in 
total  darkness,  though,  as  far  as  pros- 
pect was  concerned,  the  inconvemence 
was  little;  the  only  visible  object, 
when  it  was  undrawn,  being  the  broad 
back  and  shoulders  of  the  brawny 
driver,  who  rested  his  legs  upon  the 
shafts,  and  his  sitting  part  on  a  sort 
of  stool,  a  very  little  way  removed 
from  the  knees  of  the  person  seated 
within.  Simple,  awkward,  and  un- 
easy as  this  contrivance  was,  it  was 
not  disdained  even  by  senators  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  of  which  I 
write ;  and  a  nobleman,  some  thirty 
years  older  than  myself,  too,  of  high 
rank  and  large  estate,  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  usual  conveyance  to  and 
from  college,  accompanied  by  a  trusty 
servant,  or  private  tutor.  And  what 
wonder  1  All  improvement  in  lux- 
uries is  gradual.  Did  not  Queen  Bess 
some  time  before  jog  to  iiie  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  on  her  pillion  ? 


and  why  should  not  an  Irish  senatorride 
without  degradation  in  his  noddy  1 

Tet  the  travelling  between  Cork  and 
Dublin,  saving  the  indiff<fflrence  of  the 
roads,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  con- 
veyances, circumstances  causing  no 
complaint,  because  expectation  looked ' 
to  nothing  better,  afforded  gratifica- 
tions for  which  we  shall  vainly  look  at 
the  present  time.  Inns  were  not  only 
more  numerous,  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, better  provided  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  lingering 
guests.  Modem  rapidity  of  travellin j^ 
which  requires  little  more  thui  poet- 
carriages  ready  at  a  momtot's  call,  and 
rarely  stops  but  for  a  hasty  refreshment^ 
has  greatly  diminished  the  good  cheer 
of  the  old  landlord,  and  ooliged  his 
successor  to  seek  compensation  in  ex* 
travagant  prices.  Excellent  breakfasts 
might  then  be  had  for  6d.  or  Sd., 

good  dinners  for  one  shilling,  super- 
ktive  for  2s.  6d.,  and  right  good  Boor- 
deaux  for  two  British  shillings  per 
bottle,  inferior  wines  in  proportion. 
With  those,  therefore,  (and  they  were 
not  few,)  who  relished  the  delights  of  a 
bottle  and  a  friend,  a  journey  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  instead  of  being  hurried 
over  with  the  break-neck  rapidify  of  a 
king's  messenger,  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  pleasure  excursion  prolong- 
ed by  the  unwillingness  of  the  parties 
to  leave  good  cheer  and  good  company. 
Business  then  was  not  of  the  huny- 
ing  nature  that  it  is  at  present ;  we 
were  mighty  well  satisfied  to  get  our 
news  and  letters  twice  a-week ;  and  to 
go  to  and  return  from  Dublin  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  was  considered 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  dispatch 
and  expedition.  A  gentleman  about 
to  undertime  such  a  journey  generally 
employed  two  or  three  days  in  looking 
out  for  a  companion  or  two,  and,  u 
fortunate,  was  seldom  very  anxious 
about  its  termination.  I  can  myself 
remember  a  party  of  boa  vivarU  law- 
yers, some  living  in,  and  others  near 
Cork,  regular  attendants  of  the  Dub- 
lin law  terms,  who  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  set  out  from  Cork  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  term's  commencement. 
With  some  of  them  I  was  acquainted 
in  their  latter  days,  and  one  of  them 
was  raised  to  the  d^ity  of  the  bench. 
They  were  men  of  classical  attain- 
ments, agreeable  conversation,  and,  as 
you  may  easily  believe,  ardent  lovers 
of  the  l>ottle.  As  they  were  veiy  well 
known  on  the  road,  the  landlords  were 
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pecnliarlj  solicitous  to  please,  certain, 
that  where  the  wine  was  remarkably 
good,  they  would  hare  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  their  company  for  more 
days  than  one.  I  have  been  assured, 
that  this  journey  of  120  miles  did  not 
often  terminate  before  the  eTenin|f  of 
the  tenUi  day.  One  of  the  party  was 
a  relation  of  mine,  and  though  I  yisit- 
ed  him  while  a  college-boy  from  mo- 
tives of  respect,  I  was  slways  in  a 
mat  hurry  to  get  back  on  pretence  of 
duty,  for  he  was  a  good  scnolar,  and 
terribly  given  to  examining  into  my 
proficiency  in  classical  lore,  a  kind- 
ness I  would  most  gladly  have  ex- 
cased. 

Though  I  have  very  satisfactory 
reasons  for  saying  nothing  of  m^  own 
forogress  through  the  Uniyersity  of 
]>ablin,  it  would  be  by  no  means  par- 
donable to  be  silent  respecting  a  few 
oUiers,  who  there  commenced  wat  ca- 
reer which  conducted  them  to  subse- 
quent distinction  of  veiy  high  degree. 
The  late  Lord  Clare,  (John  Fitz-Gib- 
bon,)  and  Mr  Qrattan,  both  my  se- 
niors, were,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
iune  dass,  and  constant  competitors 
for  literary  honours.  The  advantage, 
I  think,  as  £ur  as  there  was  any,  ra- 
ther leaned  to  Lord  Clare,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  was  honoured  by  an  optinU; 
a  judgment  very  rarely  given,  and 
never,  within  my  knowledge,  to  any 
one  else.  Both  were  bred  to  the  bar ; 
but  Fits-Gibbon  only,  whose  advance- 
ment was  rapid,  succeeded  in  that  pur- 
suit ;  aided  no  less  by  his  own  talents, 
than  by  the  established  &me  of  his 
&ther,  who  had  long  been  an  eminent 
barrister.  Both  these  distinguished 
men  came  into  Parliament  pretty  near^ 
\j  at  the  same  time  ;  the  latter  under 
the  wing  of  Government^  a  side  to 
which  he  steadily  and  successfully  ad- 
hered ;  and  the  former  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Charlemont^  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  independent,  though 
not  perhaps  always  one  of  the  wisest^ 
patriots  of  the  day.  This  threw  them 
into  perpetual,  and  sometimes  violent 
contention,  and  converted  early  friend- 
ship into  late  hostility,  the  too  fre- 
?uent  result  of  political  disagreement, 
n  manner  and  character,  they  were  as 
strongly  contrasted  as  in  party  opinions. 
Sltz-Gibbon,  careless  of  words,  but 
confident  of  matter,  always  spoke  to 
the  point,  neglecting  or  despising  the 
adventitious  aid  of  polished  diction,  or 
rhetorical  ornament.  Grattan,  shrewd, 


sarcastic,  and  sententious,  founded  hia 
fEune  on  the  elaborate  construction  of 
his  speeches.  In  point  of  oratory, 
there  was  no  comparison  ;  but  in  my 
own  opiniop,  Fitz-Gibbon  possessed  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
was  endowed  with  superior  talents  as 
a  statesman.  Mr  Grattan,  however 
commendable  as  a  theorist,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  happy 
in  reducing  that  tneory  to  practice. 
His  ministry  was  short,  and  perhaps 
fortunately  so.  A  late  Bishop  or  Cloyne 
(Dr  Bennett)  made  a  shai^  observi^ 
tion  on  it  in  the  House  of  Lords— ^ 
"  All  I  can  see,  my  Lords,  of  the  pro- 
mised benefits  of  this  fine  administra- 
tion, is  this  : — ^That  they  have  turned 
out  one  set  of  public  officers,  and  put 
in  another,  and  left  the  nation  to  pay 
both." 

As  much  below  me  in  standing,  as 
the  two  great  men  now  mentioned 
were  above  me,  in  the  Universify  of 
Dublin,  was  another  young  man,  nei- 
ther obtaining  nor  seeking  college 
honours,  though  destined  to  ml  a  large 
space  in  public  estinuition,  at  a  subse- 
ouent  period — I  mean  John  Philpot 
Uurran.  Of  this  extraordinary  man's 
life  and  character,  a  copious  account 
has  been  given  to.  the  public  by  his 
son,  which  I  believe  to  be  generally 
correct  Li  one  circumstance  I  think 
he  must  be  mistaken,  when  he  inti- 
mates the  doubts  entertained  both  b^ 
Curran,  and  some  of  his  friends,  of  his 
future  success  at  the  bar,  in  conse- 
quence of  difiidence,  of  the  embarrass- 
ments attending  a  voung  speaker's 
first  efforts,  and  the  difiicmty  of  find- 
ing apt  and  ready  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts.  Now,  I 
Knew  Curran  fkmiliarly,  though  not 
intimately,  and  my  knowledge  of  him 
long  before  he  studied  law,  emboldens 
me  to  say,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
case.  When  he  was  yet  a  mere  strip- 
ling, he  has  often  astonished  me  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  by 
a  volubility  of  speech,  never  at  a  loss 
for  clothing  his  thoughts  in  the  best 
array,  and  oy  a  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion that  unceasingly  presented  him 
with  lively  figures  and  appropriate 
illustrations.  Conscious  as  he  was  of 
this,  and  unoppressed  by  native  mo- 
desty, he  did,  he  could,  feel  no  embar- 
rassment in  addressing  any  audience. 
Whatever  difi^denoe  he  might  feel  as 
to  strength  of  argument,  he  possessed 
full  confidence  in  the  power  of  hia 
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wit,  and  as  to  words,  no  man  possess- 
ed a  more  copious  and  ready  supply. 
In  truth,  Nature  seemed  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  one  of  her  fond 
and  frolicsome  moods,  what  other  men 
attain  by  pains,  practice,  and  study — 
a  ready-made  stock  of  ideas,  a  lan- 
guage to  adorn  them,  and  a  tongue  to 
give  them  utterance.  Yet  was  he  not 
abore  mediocrity  as  a  Parliament  ora- 
tor. He  wanted  depth  of  knowledge, 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  compre- 
hensiou  of  mind.  His  great  forte  was 
addressing  a  jury,  and  his  powers  most 


displayed  in  supporting  a  bad  caoie, 
because  there  ingenuity  had  most 
scope.  For  his  faults,  let  them  rest 
in  nis  grave,  and  there  remain,  not 
now  only,  but — for  ever ! 

Tou  haye  now,  sir,  had  another 
series  of  Reminiscences,  a  term  peea- 
liarly  appropriate ;  for  their  value,  if 
they  have  any,  arises,  not  from  the 
importance  but  frt>m  the  memory  of 
the  narrator. 

lam,  &c 

8bkxx. 

Corir,  January  1, 1826. 


SX0SBPT8  raOM  THB  DIABT  OF  AN  OLD  CITIZBIT. 

"  My  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the  dab  last  nighty  gaTe 
us  an  account  of  a  sober  cituEen  who  died  a  few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being 
of  greater  consequence  in  his  own  thoughts  than  in  the  eye  of  the  worid,  had  for 
some  years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.    Sir  Andrew  showed  us  oue  day  of  it* 

Spectator. 

[Whether  the  following  is  fictitious  or  ffenu-tW,  as  Mathews  has  it,  we  are 
aware  will  be  matter  of  some  curiosity — and  next  in  d^;ree  will  be  the  anxiety 
to  learn  how  we  got  it.  Now,  we  would  much  rather  tell  how  we  did  not  get 
it.  We  did  not  receive  it,  as  Mr  Moore  did  the  "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Bocx,^' 
fit>m  the  bandit  chief  himself,  after  scraping  an  acquaintance  with  him  in  a 
mail-coach  : — ^nor,  like  the  "  Tales  of  Old  Mortality/'  from  a  wandering  Oa- 
meronian  enthusiast. 

We  did  not  pick  it  up,  as  Chatterton  did  the  MS.  of  the  monk  Rowley,  amid 
the  dust  and  rubbish  of  a  hypothetical  monastery — ^nor  as  an  envelope  of  gro- 
ceries, like  the  "  Adventures  of  a  Quinea."  Much  more  humble  and  proeaie 
was  the  channel  of  its  conveyance  to  us.  It  came  without  even  the  subterfuge 
of  a  Frank  to  attest  its  gentility,  bearing  the  Glasgow  mark,  and  duly  charged 
with  double  postage.  Who  the  joumali^  may  be  we  do  not  afiect  to  say ;  but 
suspect,  if  we  were  in  Glasgow,  we  could  point  him  out  among  the  wary  old 
bacnelors,  who,  with  rosy  faces,  white-worsted  stockings,  and  comfortable 
swandown  vests,  pace  up  and  down  through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  thdr 
own  busy  cofiee-room.] 


Saltmarket,  20th  Januartf^  1826. 
Eight  o^dock  morning, — ^Thought  it 
time  to  rise  for  half  an  hour  before, 
but  recollected  it  wasn't  shaving  day — 
so  much  time  gained— once  read  that 
time  was  money — so  says  ''Poor  Rich- 
ard,"— ^never  got  much  for  mine— sus- 
pect it  has  fallen  in  value  since  the 
days  of  Franklin — glad  of  it — hate  to 
be  hurried,  and  no  getting  much  of 
anything  when  high  priced.  Heard 
fresh  fiw  calling — such  a  pack  of  lies 
— no  such  thing  as  fresh  fish — doubt 
very  much  if  they  are  caught  fresh — 
am  told  the  fishwives  of  Billingsgate 
are  paragons  for  everything  save  good 
manners — would  like  to  try  them — a 
little  afraid  though.  Wonder  why  fish 
are  so  destructive  to  their  morality — 
perhaps  corrupted  by  Jonah — will  ask 
the  minister — sneezed  a  good  deal- 
suspect  a  hole  in  my  night-cap. 


Nint  o'clock. — Rolls  not  ^et  come— 
hear  Kirstie  chattering  with  the  ba- 
ker's boy — a  perfect  ^wkie  that  girl 
— women  take  to  flirting  as  zuUurally 
as  straws  to  amber— dreadfully  cold 
this  morning — wouldn't  like  to  be  at 
the  North  Pole  just  now — ^great  open- 
ing that,  for  the  export  tiade  of  coal 
— wonder  tbere  should  be  none  where 
they  are  so  much  wanted — suppose  it 
may  have  been  intended  by  nature  for 
the  good  of  our  Western  MetropoUi, 
No  butter  on  the  table — can't  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  the 
breaking  of  the  London  banks  and 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  it — God's  mercy 
I  was  bom  m  Glasgow,  where  our 
banks  can  no  more  break  than  iron- 
stone china.  Talking  of  banks,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  butter — won't  eat 
so  much  in  future— /omw  acidity,  as 
Doctor  Sutherland  says — and  costs  too 
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mihsh  for  magneiia.  Might  not  things 
haye  be«i  made  right  at  first,  without 
reaniring  so  many  helps  to  keep  them 
so  I  Yerj  true— 4>nt  what  would  then 
become  <^  our  Apothecaries*  Hall  ? 

No  appeUte  for  breakfut — ^thinking 
of  drugs  has  hurt  me— must  take  some- 
thing to  keep  wind  out  of  my  stomach 
— hi^  wind — ^neyer  liked  wind  all  my 
life— was  whipped  when  a  boy  for 
losing  my  cap  in  a  squally  day — took 
a  setSed  dis^t  to  it  after  I  became 
underwriter — yery  genteel  business 
that  though ;  fit  for  those  who  are  fit 
for  nothing  else — Gleamed  how  to 
squeeze  a  l^on  at  their  club— don*t 
recollect  anything  else  I  haye  to  thank 
them  for.  When  stirring  my  second 
cup,  tax-gatherer  entered — always 
swear  when  he  comes  round — think  it 
does  me  good — lets  off  ill-humour, 
Hke  Ute  flood-gates  on  Clyde  Terrace. 
Charged  in  the  schedule  with  keeping 
t  a  ga^ener,  though  I  haye  notning 
but  a  threepenny  pot  and  a  bunch  of 
daisies  at  my  window.  Was  brimful 
of  Mr  M'Culloch's  discoveries  in  po- 
litical science,  and  let  the  tax-gatherer 
know  it^  and,  in  a  pet,  pushed  away 
the  tea^  sugar,  and  every  exciseable 
article  on  the  table.  N,  B. — Never 
to  admit  these  people  again  at  meal- 
time— ^no  telling  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  my  empty  stomach.  One 
should  have  a  peel'd  wand  to  hang 
before  their  doors  when  the  table  is 
qiread,  as  my  friend  Bailie  Jervie  teUs 
me  they  do  in  Highland  change-houses 
when  tne  folks  within  are  busy. 

Ten  o^dock. — Morning  gloomy — 
ordered  my  patent  shoes  that  let  the 
water  out,  having  never  met  with  any 
that  would  keep  it  out — ^thought  of 
what  I  should  do— scolded  the  servant 
for  bringing  my  best  wig  when  the 
weaUier-glass  was  so  low — wonder 
why  Mr  ■  has  not  introduced 

caoutchouc  peruques — would  keep 
the  curl  in  spite  of  a  dripping — and 
one  could  go  in,  and  come  out  of  the 
water  like  a  sea-god,  with  glossy  locks 
of  India-rubber — ^still  at  a  loss  what 
to  do— resolved  to  walk  to  Carmyle,  to 
see  our  newly-acquired  privileges  by 
the  river  side. 

EUven  o^doek. — Quite  proud  I  was 
bom  a  citizen  of  Glasgow — ^had  a  nar- 
row escape  though — was  intended  for 
Lesmahagow,  had  not  my  mother 
been  detained  in  Glasgow,  waiting  for 
a  new  bonnet. 


Had  some  refreshments  in  my  poc- 
kets— ^not  sandwiches  though — once 
made  a. vow  against  them ;  so  to  keep 
squares  with  my  oath,  put  the  bread 
in  one  pocket,  and  the  ham  in  the 
other ;  no  perjuiy  in  that  Felt  quite 
on  tip-toe  as  I  walked  along  the 
banks,  and  very  vain  of  my  share  in 
them,  it  being  the  only  landed  pro- 
perty I  ever  possessed — much  lifted 
up  on  being  mistaken  for  the  great  Mr 
Ferrie,  the  hero  of  the  late  law-suit 
— ^met  a  Cambuslang  weaver,  who  said 
a  coach  called  the  Varmdite  was  to  be 
run  along  the  river  from  Glasgow  to 
Carmyle — lying  fellows  these  weavers 
— don't  believe  one  half  they  say- — 
sitting  so  much  on  their  bottom  in- 
clines them  to  fib ;  all  the  effect  of 
indigestion — had  a  sensible  crack  with 
a  man  in  a  shabby  black  coat,  who 
showed  me  the  traces  of  what  he  call- 
ed "  immemorial  /)o««Mi*on"^-can't 
understand  how  people  can  acquire 
anything  by  forgetting  when  they  got 
it — thought  him  a  philosopher  from 
the  College,  or  at  least  a  writer,  till  I 
discovered  some  threads  sticking  to 
his  sleeves — after  all  may  be  a  weaver 
— ^better  at  a  shuttle  than  a  sophism. 

Twdve  o'clock, — On  my  way  back  to 
Glasgow,  mused  a  good  deal— quite 
zealous  to  preserve  our  rights  over  the 
banks  of  the  river — almost  wished  I 
had  subscribed  to  the  law- suit. — 
Thought  of  all  the  great  men  Glas- 
gow huwi  produced — ^Bailie  ■■, 

Convener ,  and  Sir  John  Moore 

— wish -Sir  John  (talking  of  great 
folks),  was  in  better  company, — hear 
a  great  many  loose  women  frequent 
(}eorge*s  Square,*  and  that  he  spends 
too  much  of  his  time  in  their  com- 
pany. Still  musing — wonder  what 
all  this  can  mean — ^never  troubled  with 
thinking  before — ^all  the  want  of  my 
breakfost— cursed  the  tax-gatherer 
over  again — ^resolved  to  join  in  the 
process  against  the  provost  and  ma- 
gistrates, to  edge  myself  into  notice  ; 
but  recollected  that  his  lordship  had 
once  sent  me  some  limes,  so  let  him 
off  for  this  time — wished  1  had  been 
bom  in  a  more  elevated  condition  of 
life,  in  spite  of  Toung,  who  calls 
"  wishing  the  constant  hectic  of  a 
fool ;"  won't  read  that  book  again — 
no  fun  about  the  fellow — ^  Night 
Thoughts"  indeed  !  I  would  as  soon 
listen  to  a  Somnambulist  preaching — 
found  myself  at  the  foot  of  my  four 
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pair  of  gtairs,  and  thought  I  would  be 
high  enough  in  the  world  before  I 
reached  mj  own  easj-chair. 

(hie  d'dock, — A.  good  deal  ftiigued, 
and  Yeiy  much  blown — damned  all 

Sublie  rights  and  all  public  men — 
on*t  care  a  fig  about  the  magbtiates, 
or  commiaaioners  of  police— won't  sub- 
scribe a  penny,  or  set  my  foot  again 
on  the  banks  of  Clyde— nothing  like 
the  steam-boat,  where  you  can  haye 
exercise  without  making  your  &oe 
red ;  and  where  the  engine  ke^s  all 
the  puffing  and  blowing  to  itself — ^my 
patent  shoes  quite  full  of  mud— just  a 
portable  puddle — hate  patents— clever 
man  Mr  Huskisson,  who  is  to  do  away 
with  them,  and  make  all  trade  free— 
forgot  the  starving  silk-weavers,  who 
are  without  food  just  now,  but  recol- 
lected I  had  not  taken  much  myself — 
gave  instant  orders  about  dinner — ^na- 
ture must  be  recruited — ^Belly  a  very 
clamorous  creditor,  but  generally  comes 
off  with  a  eood  composition. 

Ttoo  o'docL — In  the  coffee-room — 
all  my  friends  ciirious  to  know  where 
I  had  been — something  vain  to  find  I 
was  missed — Mr  Heddles  quite  asto- 
nished to  hear  I  had  been  so  fur  in  the 
country — asked  my  opinion  about  the 
Com  Laws — silly  body  that  Mr  Hed- 
dles, did  he  think  I  had  been  as  fur  as 
Poland  ? 

Every  one  pushed  a  newspaper  into 
my  hand, and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my 
own  side  of  politics  in  the  confusion. 
Had  I  been  the  Seven  Years  Sleeper 
just  awaked,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  anxious  to  supply  me  with  in- 
telligence— heard  the  Buke  Of  York 
was  getting  too  fat,  and  would  not 
take  advice ;  very  foolish  that,  when 
his  physician  is  paid  by  the  year — 
was  told  the  Catholic  Association  had 
met ;  all  that  is  left  of  it  I  mean- 
but  a  Rump  Parliament  that,  else  I 
mistake — Mr  Lawless  had  a  set-to 
with  Mr  O'Connell — all  fudge — ^f&ncy 
they  shake  hands  when  done,  or  fight 
with  mufflers,  ifot  to  hurt  each  other. 
Affftirs  look  slum  in  the  North — tal- 
low rising — funds  dropping — ^butter 
steady — ^iron  looking  up — ^pork  going 
off — soft  goods  hard  sale — and  they 
who  have  the  largest  stock  of  whisky 
have  the  smallest  stock  of  spirits — 
crept  into  a  comer  to  enjoy  a  crim. 
con.  affair,  and  was  home  to  dinner  at 
Thrte  o'clock, — ^Beef-steak,  with 
shred  onions — vexy  ticklish  dish  that, 
where  there  is  only  one  on  the  table 


— always  overdone,  or  underdone ;  and 
in  a  world  where,  as  Johnson  says, 
"  evil   predominates,**     seldom   veU 
done — too  little  &t,  and  a  paudtj  of 
potatoes — sweet  pudding,  good  th(Hi^ 
— ^never  think  when  I  am  eating- 
spoils  digestion — too  great  division  of 
labour — mind  and  body  don't  feed  out 
of  the  same  dish — all  your  great  think- 
ers lean  people— daresay  me  *^  Uvimg 
9kelet(m"  though  the  shallowest  man, 
may  be  the  deepest  philosoj^er  in  the 
world — ^wish  he  w<mld  come  to  our 
GUasgow  Fair — ^he  wouldn't  crowd  it 
much. 

Mem. — ^To  stop  something  from  the 
butcher  for  last  leg  of  mutton — ^talk- 
ing of  legs,  remarked,  ^lat  Mr  Sap- 
ling, wooa-merchant,  had  got  a  pair 
of  new  breeches,  with  continuatiioni* — 
had  no  less  than  need  of  them — ^vas 
veiT  shabliy  thereabouts,  aftw  the  fin 
at  Miramichi. 

Four,  Five,  and  Six  o^dock, — Gave  t 
orders  to  be  denied — haven't  forgotten 
that  fellow  spoiling  my  break&Mt^ 
hope  to  hear  some  day  he  is  supenn- 
nuated,  or  at  least  suspended— don'l 
mean  hanged,  though. — Cursed  bad 
lemon  that— quite  sweet,  and  has  madt 
me  quite  sour — something  like  a  pun 
that-- hate  puns — won't  blot  it  out 
though,  but  bring  it  in  naturally  at  the 
club  to-night. — ^Pon't  agree  with  Dr 
Johnson,  that  "  he  who  puns  would 
pick  a  pocket"— don't  think  so  ill  (i 
either  of  our  two  great  wits  in  Glas- 
gow— at  least,  never  heard  them  sus- 
pected of  it. — Capital  punch  that  se- 
cond tumbler — really  good — scarcely 
know  whether  I  should  drink  it  f^ 
or  slow. — What  a  damned  rumbling 
these  coaches  make— have  filled  tiiat 
glass  with  shaking  the  table— hear  ths 
evening  arrival  of  the  mails  has  hurt 
the  revenue— no  time  now  to  sit  afkr 
dinner — dreadful  job  to  answer  letteis 
in  the  evening — a  man  can't  have  bis 
head  full,  both  of  ounck  and  pvBdcaim 
— have  heard  it  whispered,  it  is  all  a 
plot  of  the  MoinU  with  ministiy  to 
break  up  convivial  partiea— don't  like 
these  people — ^perfect  Marplots—M 
heavy — ^but  mustn't  forget  club*hour. 

Seven  6*clocL — Have  a  notion  I'fe 
been  sleeping — wig  all  awnr — suspect 
that  last  tumbler  was  stimsh — ^won't 
have  the  lantern,  but  may  need  it  wbsa 
I  come  home. — Must  be  off  to  the 
«  What  you  please."  t— Can't  find  my 
blotsheet. — Put  out  the  candle,  £ir- 
stie— and  come  for  me  at  ten  o'clock. 


*  We  believe  the  honest  man  means  long  gaiters;  and  are  not  sure  if  this  has 
found  its  wav  into  "  John  Bee's  Slang  Dictionary." 
f  A  club  In  Glasgow ;  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  its  kind. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1823,  being  at 
Thoun,  where  I  reeolred  to  spend  the 
raooeeding  winter,  I  amused  myself, 
during  several    walks  of   delightM 
weather,  by  frequent  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  districts,  especially 
those  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
the  heroic  struggles  made  by  the  Roy- 
alists of  La  Yend6e  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Revolution.    The  fsyoe  of  the 
country    has    undergone    but    little 
change  since  tiiat  period,  and  I  recog- 
nised, as  I  explored  it,  the  scenes  of 
many  of  the  tragedies  recorded  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  De   la 
Bochejaquelein,  with  that  faithful,  yet 
brief  simplicity,   which  none   but  a 
sufferer  can  giye  to  a  tale  of  real  sor- 
row.   To  one  who  has  oyer  read  her 
•  sad  recital,  every  part  of  this  region  i^ 
Ml  of  interest,  but  for  an  ordina^ 
tourist,  it  possesses  few  i^ttractions.   it 
presents  only  a  succession  of  low  hills 
(or  rather  swells),  ^1  of  nearly  equal 
eleyation,  sometimes  bare  and  rocky, 
with  a  few  patches  of  yerdure,  some- 
times partially  clothed  with  heath  and 
fune,  but  generally  containing  clus- 
ters of  small  fidds  divided  and  fenoed 
by  low  thick  hedges.     These  hedges 
are,  at  irregular  distances,  planted  with 
trees,  which  would  give  the  landscape 
a  look  of  richness  and  high  culture, 
but  the  branches   being   constantly 
lopped  off  before  they  can  spread  to 
any  considerable  siie,   the  trees  are 
furnuhed    only    with  a  scanty  and 
fieathery  foliage,  that  seems  at  first 
riew  tliSe  stunted  growth  of  a  cold  and 
unkindly  soil,  wj^e  at  a  distance  ^t 
presents  the  shape  of  cypresses  or  aged 
poplars,  giving  to  the  whole  r^on 
some  resemblance  to  a  vast  succession 
<tf  church-yards  ;   no  inapt  image  of 
La  Yendfe  when  the  vengeanoe  of  the 
RevolutionMy  leaders  had  been  satia* 
ted  by  strewing  it  with  its  own  dead. 
The  inhabitants  are  an  innocent  and 
simple  race  of  people,  who  seldom  tra^ 
vel  many   miles   from  .their  native 
&rms ;  cheerful,  though  not  quite  so 
gay  as  their  countrymen  in  other  pro- 
vinces;  grateful  for  kindness,  and, 
nde  as  they  are,  susoeptiUe  of  attach- 
ments, strong  and  devoted  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  narrowness  of  the  circle 
within  which  their   affections   have 
toomtoplay. 

Among  the  villages  thinly  scattefed 
ofer  these  distoicts,  there   was  one 


which  I  often  visited,  and  in  which  I 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
gentleman  of  rather  a  singular  charac- 
ter, its  only  respectable  inhabitant. 
He  was  a  thin,  middle-sized  man,  who 
seemed,  to  judge  from  his  hardy  con- 
stitution and  firm  step,  to  be  little 
more  than  fifty,  though  his  feuee  was 
so  worn  and  wrinkled,  whether  from 
age,  hardship,  or  sorrow,  that  he  look- 
ed at  least  ten  years  older.  He  had 
come  a  total  stranger  to  the  village 
about  two  years  before,  and  had  pur- 
(^lased  a  small  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, part  of  which  he  farmed 
himself.  Still  he  continued  to  reside 
in  the  village,  where  he  practised  as 
an  apothecary  and  smrgeon,  though, 
as  he  never  took  fees  from  the  lower 
ranks,  and  as  there  were  scarcely  any 
families  of  opulence  within  a  circuit  of 
many  miles,  every  one  wondered  that 
he  should  have  settled  in  a  place  so 
remote  and  so  poor,  that  his  profes^ 
sional  gains  could  hardly  support  the 
expense  of  his  establishment.  He  was 
known  to  be  in  general  rather  straight- 
ened in  his  means,  with  which,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  distribute  much 
in  charity ;  and  he  had  lately  made 
hin^lf  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
village  by  establishing  a  school,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest,  and  which 
he  visited  daily. 

M.  8t  Julien  (for  so  he  was  called) 
was  a  sensible  well-informed  man,  and 
though  he  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
a  pcurfect  stranger  to  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, he  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
the  local  history  of  the  country,  and 
especially  with  the  transactions  of  the 
Yendean  revolutionary  war.  In  the 
rambles  which  we  often  took  together, 
he  pointed  out  many  a  spot  which 
had  witnessed  some  deed  of  herde 
valour  or  merciless  atrocity,  and  seem- 
ed to  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recounting  the  feats  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  Royalists  in  those  ter- 
rible times.  The  family  who  were 
then  the  owners  of  the  little  estate  of 
which  he  was  now  the  proprietor,  had 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  accompanied  him  in  a  vi- 
sit to  his  fiurm,  after  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom^  looked  in  upon  his 
few  tenants,  to  inquire,  as  he  said 
himself,  ^  if  they  wanted  to  sp^  ei- 
ther with  the  landlord  or  the  doctor," 
he  gave  me,  as  we  returned  to  the  vil- 
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]ag6,  the  foUowiog  account  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  property. 

"  There  is  not  at  this  day,^'  he  he- 
gan,  after  some  minutes*  silence, 
^  there  is  not  at  this  day  a  human 
creature  in  this  country  but  myself 
who  remembers  Joseph  Tarrant,  his 
family,  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was,, 
as  I  have  told  you,  a  small  proprietor, 
with  little  fortune  besides  the  estate 
which  I  now  hold.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  who  had  once  been 
of  some  note  in  the  province  ;  but  for 
many  generations  tne  Tarrants  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  proud  castle  of 
their  forefathers,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  hardly  visible  on  yonder  swell ; 
they  had  fallen  down  and  mixed  with 
the  nameless  mass,  out  of  which,  like 
all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they 
must  haye  originally  risen.  They  were, 
however,  much  respected ;  and  Joseph, 
who  was  a  man  of  strong  sound  sense, 
and  who  had  contrived,  with  very 
scanty  opportunities,  to  acquire  a  to- 
lerable  eoucation,  was  a  constant  and 
favourite  guest  at  the  houses  of  the 
•eigneurs  and  nobles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  less  marked  dis- 
tinction of  rank  (at  least  in  their  be- 
haviour t6wards  each  other)  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  France.  The 
landlords,  even  the  highest  of  the  no- 
bility, would  visit  their  tenants,  con- 
verse with  them  cordially  and  freely, 
and  even  occasionally  take  part  in  their 
rustic  amusements.  Tou  perceive  that 
in  my  humble  way  I  endeavour  to 
hold  up  old  customs ;  but  times  are 
sadly  cnanged. 

'*M.  Tarrant,  with  his  wife,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter,  led,  in  this  re- 
tired spot,  a  life  which  might  be  well 
deemed  happv,  if  to  want  but  little, 
and  to  have  that  little  supplied,  be  a 
test  of  happiness.  Indeed,  he  used  to 
say,  sitting  with  his  wife  under  that 
large  elm  yonder,  which  stands  before 
what  was  once  his  dwelling,  and  look- 
ing on  delightedly  at  the  gambols  of 
his  children,  that  'if  he  could  only 
assure  himself  of  making  his  little 
Henri  an  avocat,  and  so  give  his  de- 
graded house  a  chance  of  becoming 
again  distinguished  in  their  native 
province,  he  would  not  desire,  and 
could  scarcely  imagine,  an  addition  to 
his  enjoyments.* 

<<This  was  indeed  his  ruling  wish  and 
chief  weakness,  for  it  flattered  at  once 
his  family  pride  and  his  partialities 


as  a  father.  He  fuided  that  he  saw 
some  early  marks  of  genius  in  hit 
eldest  and  favourite  boy,  and  firom  the 
child's  youngest  years,  he  cherished 
certain  und^ned  hopes,  that  his  son 
would  in  some  way  be  instrumeDtal  in 
restoring  the  lost  rank  and  fallen  fear- 
tunes  of  his  family.  He  therefore  la- 
vished all  that  he  could  spare  from  hit 
immediate  necessities  upon  Henri's 
education  ;  and  to  this  object  he  ac- 
tually sacrificed  the  interests  of  Marie 
and  Qabriel,  his  two  other  duldren. 
He  could  not  afford  to  give  them  the 
advantages  which  he  was  barely  aUe 
to  purchase  for  Henri ;  and  he  pie- 
ferred  depriving  them  of  those  which 
were  indispensable  for  their  education, 
to  distributing  fairly  among  all  his 
children  such  means  of  equal  instruo- 
tion  as  his  fortune  allowed.  He  lived 
to  repent  his  error. 

*^  I  knew  Henri  from,  his  boyhood.  I 
speak  from  memory,  and  at  the  dis-  % 
tance  of  five-and-thirty  years ;  but  he 
then  seemed  to  me,  with  much  volati- 
lity, to  possess  qualities  that,  under 
judicious  culture,  might  have  ripened 
into  virtues.  His  chief  fault  was  m 
extravagant  opinion  of  his  own  powers, 
which  not  only  made  him  careless  of 
their  cultivation,  but  led  at  times  to  a 
mulish  stubbornness  of  conduct,  ve^ 
inconsistent  with  his  usual,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  natural,  temper,  which  was 
frank,  generous,  and  complying.  The 
excessive  praises  lavished  upon  eveiy 
instance  oi  success  in  his  studies  made 
him  negligent  of  deserving  what  it 
was  so  easy  to  obtain  ;  and  the  extreme 
indulgence  with  whidi  he  was  treated, 
showed  its  fruits  at  a  very  early  age  in 
a  pettish  intolerance  of  all  contndio- 
tion.  He  certainly  had  talents ;  baft 
when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  his  father's  house,  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in  Parii, 
his  information,  not  obtained  gradually 
and  with  patient  attention,  but  snatch- 
ed in  fits  and  starts  of  brief  but  intense 
application,  was  in  part  forgotten,  and 
such  as  he  retained  floated  in  lidits 
and  shades  over  his  mind,  enabling 
him  to  do  little  more  than  dispute 
with  that  positiveness  which  is  the 
sure  mark  of  half-knowledge. 

^  Long  before  the  period  of  Henri'i 
•departure  his  father  nad  beeome  ccni- 
scious  of  the  mistake  he  had  commit- 
ted in  his  son's  education,  and  of  hii 
injustice  to  his  other  children.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  serious,  and  rather  a 
religious  turn,  and  some  trifling  acts 
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of  diaobedtence  in  hU  &vourite  boy 
feemed  at  once  a  just  retribution  for 
hia  errors  as  a  parent,  and  an  omen  of 
future  and  still  more  bitter  disappoint- 
ments. He  felt,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
son,  how  keen  is  the  senseof  ill-requited 
kindness, — a  feeling  which  it  is  in  all 
cases  hard  enough  to  bear,  but  which 
wounds  with  a  Tenom,  for  which  na- 
ture affords  no  cure,  when  it  stings  the 
heart  of  a  £ftther.  The  dutiful  and 
affectionate  behaviour  of  his  other 
children,  too  young  to  have  observed 
his  neglect,  would  have  given  a  solace 
in  other  griefs,  but  to  Tarrant  only 
famished  additional  motives  for  self- 
reproach,  by  showing  that  the  children 
who  deserved  the  most,  had  received 
the  least  of  their  parents*  kindness. 

**  Unhappily,  too,  Madame  Tarrant 
had  more  than  shared  her  husband's 
weakness.  Henri  had  been  rather 
sickly  when  an  infant,  and  the  cares 
and  anxieties  she  then  felt,  gave  him 
an  interest  in  her  affections,  which 
became  still  stronger*and  more  exclu- 
sive as  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  Be- 
sides, he  had  in  personal  appearance 
much  the  advantage  of  his  brother, 
and  Madame  Tarrant  was  not  the  first 
mother  who  contracted  an  unreason- 
able partiality  for  the  superior  beauties 
of  one  beloved  child. 

**  But  though  Henri  had  been  spoil- 
ed by  indulgence-,  it  had  not  destroyed 
his  affections.  Hb  habits,  though  not 
yet  actually  vicious,  were  so  £ur  de- 
maved  that  he  was  in  general  the 
headlong  victim  of  his  own  self-will ; 
but  the  heart  i^as  still  untainted  ;  and 
as  the  time  approached  when  he  was 
to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  his  family  and 
home, — to  the  haunts  and  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood, — he  betrayed  a  serious- 
ness and  softening  of  temper,  from 
which  his  £i^her  formed  the  most  flat- 
tering auguries.  It  seemed  as  if  in 
pondering  upon  some  part  of  his  past 
conduct,  his  own  reflections  charged 
him  with  fftults,  for  which  he  desired 
to  atone  in  the  short  space  during 
which  he  was  now  to  remain  with  his 
&milv. 

''The  10th  of  October  1790  was  the 
day  appointed  for  his  departure.  The 
preceding  day  was  spent  by  his  mother 
•od  uster  in  preparing  matters  for  his 
joamey, — a  task  which  is  always  a 
painful  one,  even  when  friends  part 
ror  a  shorter  period  tiian  three  years, 
^  time  which  Henri  was  to  devote  to 
bis  professional  studies  in  Paris.    He 


was  the  darling  of  his  sister,  whom  he 
in  turn  tenderly  loved  ;  and  he  conti- 
nued the  whole  day  in  the  apartment 
where  she  and  his  mother  were  busy 
in  arranging  his  trunks,  books,  and 
clothes — sometimes  mingUng  his  tears 
with  theirs — sometimes  cheering  them 
with  gay  anticipations  of  many  a  merry 
and  bappj  meeting.  Marie  occa- 
sionally joined  in  these  comforting  to- 
§ics,  but  Madame  Tarrant  could  not. 
'here  seemed  a  load  upon  her  heart, 
heavier  than  the  mere  thoughts  of  the 
present  hour  could  make  it,  and  ap- 
pearing to  take  much  of  its  weight 
from  some  sad  forebodings,  which  she 
sometimes  expressed,  for  which  she 
knew  not  how  to  account,  but  which 
she  could  not  stifle. 

''Such  hours  as  these,  my  young 
friend,*'  continued  M.  St  Julien, 
"  full  as  they  are  of  painful  tender- 
ness, are  some  of  the  purest,  the  ho- 
liest, the  best  of  our  existence.  All 
the  sluices  of  the  affections  are  opened, 
and  the  heart  pours  out  the  full  tide  of 
its  emotions,  unrestrained  by  that  cold 
and  hardening  mockeir,  with  which 
the  world,  by  an  absurd  and  cruel  in- 
consistency, seeks  to  extinguish  ike 
feelings  that  every  human  creature  in  it 
at  some  time  or  other  loves  to  cherish. 
It  is  to  timesand  scenes  like  these  that 
the  mind  will  turn,  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  reproach  and  humiliation, 
when  conscience  points  to  something 
committed,  or  abput  to  be  conunitted, 
which  would  give  aihame  and  sorrow 
to  those  who,  at  some  such  time,  have 
Joined  with  us  in  feelings  of  pure  and 
earnest  affection.  So  it  is  that  Provi- 
dence moulds  and  governs  nations ;  so 
it  is  that  domestic  sympathies  fence 
and  warn  virtue ;  so  it  is  that  the  child 
who  is  reared  under  his  parents*  eyes, 
and  in  company  with  those  who  are 
bound  to  him  in  blood  and  fondness, 
carries  with  him  to  his  grave  a  train 
of  early  and  cherished  recollections, — 
a  foundation  of  morals  and  religion 
which  no  mere  systems  ever  did  or 
ever  will  supply.  As  £ur  as  I  can 
judge,  and  I  niftve  had  good  means  of 
Knowing  it,  Henri  Tarrant  never  whol- 
ly lost  the  remembrance  of  that  day 
and  of  the  evening  that  closed  it. 

**  The  fiunilv,  iSer  they  had  finish- 
ed their  frugal  and  early  supper,  were 
collected  upon  seats  dbrawn  round  a 
large  parlour  window,  within  which  it 
was  M.  Tarrant's  custom,  on  sununer 
and  autumn  evenings,  to  sit  upon  his 
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aim-chair  with  his  fionilj  about  him, 
looking  on  at  the  rariouB  arrangements 
made  at  the  approach  of  night  upon 
hia  farm,  of  a  great  part  of  which  the 
window  afforded  a  prospect.  Their  fa- 
mily meal  had  been  silent  and  mourn- 
ful,— for  it  was  the  last,  for  three 
years,  which  Henri  was  to  partake 
with  them  ; — and  they  continued  for 
some  time  gadng  upon  the  little  land- 
scape of  their  natiye  spot,  over  which 
night  was  now  drawing  her  curtain. 
The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  shone 
full  and  clear  upon  the  thoughtful 
group  ;  and  now  and  then  show^,  by 
a  tear  glistening  in  the  eye,  or  fitUing 
upon  some  part  of  the  dress,  what 
were  the  reflections  which  engaged 
them  all  in  common.  The  hushed 
stillness  of  the  hour,  broken  only  by 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  or  the  rushing 
of  a  little  water&U  that  tumbled  and 
sparkled  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn. — 
the  pale  pure  cold  light  of  an  Octooer 
moon,  looking  mournfully  down  from 
a  dear,  and,  as  yet,  a  starless  s^, — 
were  so  much  in  character  with  their 
ftelin|^,  that  all  were  disinclined,  by 
speaking  or  by  moving,  to  interrupt 
the  silence.  At  length  M.  Tarrant 
spoke : — 

"*  Henri,  my  child,  'tis  growing 
late,  and  you  have  still  some  arrange- 
ments to  make  for  to-morrow  ;— Hsome 
near  me.* 

^  Henri  approached  his  father,  but 
he  did  not  conceal  his  emotion. 

***  Cheer  up  ;  cheer  up,  my  boy ! — 
We  shall  all  meet  happUy  yet.  It  is 
not  manly  to  nieve  so  for  a  three 
years*  absence.  Many  sad  things  may, 
doubtless,  happen  during  that  time ; 
but  I  hope— I  nope—' 

*'  It  was  an  ineffectual  effort  at  firm- 
ness. Nature  burst  her  way ; — and 
before  M.  Tarrant  ceased  to  speak,  the 
son  and  the  father  were  sobbing  on 
each  other's  bosoms. 

''  *  This  is  mere  foUy,'  said  M.  Tar- 
rant, after  a  few  seconds'  indulgence. 
'  And  yet  I  believe  I  would  not  wholly 
suppress  it.  Look  round  you,  Henri ; 
see  these  streaming  eyes ; — hear  the 
sound  of  your  sister's  and  your  mo- 
ther's weeping ; — see  the  weakness  of 
your  elder  but  not  more  firm  &ther ; 
— and,  oh,  my  child  !  remember  this 
hour; — ^mav  the  time  never  come 
when  your  heart  can  tell  you,  you  do 
not  deserve  this  fondness  !' 

"Henri  sunk  upon  his  knees  at  his 
fikther's  feet ;  but  he  was  too  full  for 
utterance.    Perhaps  no   youth  ever 


made  a  more  sincere  and  earnest  tow 
than  he  did  at  that  moment,  never  to 
forfeit  his  title  to  those  affections,  for 
the  loss  of  which  it  seemed  that  this 
wide  world  could  afford  no  compensa- 
tion. 

*"<  Henri,'  continued  M.  Tuiint. 
*  attend  to  me.  I  have  delayed  till 
this  last  hour  to  ofier  you,— not  the 
injunction  or  oommancUnataely,  my 
dear  boy,  but  the  earnest  and  M^emn 
request  of  an  anxious  parent.  Ton  are 
gomg  to  a  place  full  of  temptationa  of 
all  kinds.  From  many  of  them,  I  trust 
in  God,  your  religion,  and  the  nxval 
habits  in  which  you  have  been  reared, 
will  secure  you.  But  there  are  two 
dangers  which  I  here  give  you  my  pir- 
rentol  and  solemn  warning  to  shun : 
the  gambling  companies, — ^nurseriefl 
for  the  prison  and  the  scaffold, — that 
abound  in  Paris ;  and  the  political 
clubs  that  it  is  said  are  now  forming 
there.  As  to  gaming,  Henri,  I  shall 
not  now  urge  t£e  miseries  to  which  it 
leads,  often  and  often  I  have  spoken  to 
you  on  this  theme;  but  remember, 
that  what  I  give  you  for  your  supp<^ 
and  to  defray  the  charges  of  your  stu- 
dies, is  wrung  from  our  hard  savinga. 
If  you  remember  that,  I  know  you  will 
never  put  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die, 
what  your  &ther  only  affords  you  at 
the  expense  of  many  privations.  Be- 
ware, then,  on  that  account,  of  the 
vice  of  gaming ;  but  beware  of  it  for 
this  also ;— that  of  all  the  vices  which 
debase  human  nature,  it  is  perhapa 
that  whicb-steelft  the  heart  in  the  hard- 
est insensibility  to  all  the  charitiesand 
svmpathies  that  make  the  world  worth 
hving  for.  Politics  you  will  learn,  as 
you  learn  the  laws  and  history  of  your 
country.  Gfo  not  into  these  new  duba 
and  sodeties.  Your  ancestors  fought 
and  bled,  and  sacrificed  their  fortunes 
and  lives  in  the  cause  of  loyalty.  J>o 
not  tempt  the  danger  of  being  pervert- 
ed from  tlus  sacred  cause  ; — a  cause 
dear  to  all  true  Frenchmen ;  a  cause 
which  patriotism  and  religion  imite  to 
consecrate.  These  new  philosophersy 
who  would  change,  or  as  they  say,  re- 
form a  condition  in  which  we  have 
been  glorious  as  well  as  happy,  are  to 
be  feared  in  this,  Henri^ — that  thej 
are  levelling  their  deadhest  blows  at 
religion  ;  a  dear  proof  that  they  attack 
the  state  more  through  a  hatred  of 
pid^  than  frx>m  mere  hostility  to  pre- 
tended political  abuses.  They  are  yet 
cautious  and  moderate ;  but  do  not 
trust  them.  There  are  signs  as  if  some 
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dire  oonvulsioiis  were  at  hand.  Keep 
jour  hands  unfetteiedy  your  mind  no- 
contaminated.  Stand  aloof  until  the 
dajr  of  trial ;  and  if  that  daj  shall 
come,  old  Joseph  Tarrant  tells  his  sen 
to  be  ready  at  the  post  of  loyalty, 
duty,  and  honour,  and  maintain  the 
piindplee  which  his  ancestors  met  po- 
verty, ignominy,  and  death,  in  defend- 
ing. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  it  dawned, 
found  Henri  on  his  way  to  Paris.  The 
erents  of  the  preceding  evening  were 
too  full  in  his  recollection  to  allow 
eren  the  noyelties  of  the  journey,  the 
longest  he  had  oyer  trayelled  from 
home,  to  haye  much  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  But  on  the  second  day,  the 
constant  succession  of  new  objects,  the 
bustle  of  the  towns,  and  the  varieties 
of  the  country  through  which  his  jour- 
ney lav,  by  degrees  led  his  thoughts 
from  the  little  circle  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  youth,  to  the  great  world 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He 
therefore  approached  Paris  with  a 
mind  wholly  engrossed  b^  contempla- 
tions of  the  future,  and  with  somewhat 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  ex- 
pectancy with  which  a  mariner  of  little 
skill  might  be  supposed  to  launch  an 
untried  bark  upon  a  wide  and  treach- 
erous sea. 

*^  Fear,  certainly,  predominated  for 
a  long  time,  after  he  had  settled  in 
Paris  and  commenced  his  studies.  Left 
to  his  own  guidance,  he  felt  as  if  a 
charge  had  been  committed  to  him 
which  he  was  unequal  to  manage ;  and 
at  every  step  he  apprehended  msaster. 
He  was  beset  with  temptations ;  but 
he  shunned  them,  as  a  weak  person 
avoids  a  powerful,  dangerous,  and  for- 
midable foe.  For  many  months  his  let- 
ters breathed  nothing  butindignation  at 
the  vices  of  Paris,  and  his  determina- 
tioQ  to  preserve  hunself  from  their  in- 
fection. He  gave  regular  and  earnest 
assurances  to  his  fauer,  that  he  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  solicitations,  (and 
they  were  numerous  and  pressing,) 
which  he  received  to  join  the  associates 
of  his  studies,  who  were  much  addict- 
ed to  gambling,  and  some  of  whom 
were  very  active  members  of  the  read- 
ing societies  and  debating  clubs,  which 
were  then  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
t  distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  pub- 
licity of  their  proceedings. 

"  I  need  not  describe  a  father's  pride 
and  joy  at  finding  in  his  own  son  even 
a  better  temper  and  a  wiser  conduct 


than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for.  M. 
Tarrant's  replies  proved  how  fUlly,  and 
yet  how  easily,  a  child  can  repay  the 
cares  and  fondness  of  a  parent.  To  do 
Henri  but  justice,  the  happiness  which 
he  perceived  his  good  conduct  confer- 
red upon  his  &ther,  served  to  prolong 
the  watchful  guard  which  his  held 
upon  his  actions.  But  his  habits  had 
not  been  formed  for  a  continuance  of 
self-restraint.  Warm  as  his  affections 
were,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  monster  Self-wiU,  which 
had  been  nourished  within  him  by  in- 
dulgence, and  had  grown  in  strength  as 
he  had  advanced  in  age.  His  letters, 
towards  the  end  of  a  year  from  his  de- 
parture, became  brief  and  unfrequent. 
After  some  time,  they  contained  little 
else  than  notices  of  the  expenses  of 
Paris  life,  and  pressing  demands  for 
money.  And  at  length,  when  M. 
Tarrant,  after  many  remonstrances, 
and  after  having  mortgaged  part  of 
his  little  estate  to  answer  these  un- 
reasonable calls,  pointed  out  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  supplying  fiEirther 
sums  from  a  property  which  was  now 
become  insufficient  even  for  the  d^ 
cent  support  of  his  funily,  Henri 
wholly  dropped  the  correspondence. 
He  changed  his  abode  in  town ;  and 
though  M.  Tarrant,  almost  distracted 
with  apprehensions  of  the  death  or 
ruin  of  nis  child,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
some  of  the  few  persons  he  knew  in 
Paris,  he  received  no  tidings  of  Henri. 
The  revolution  had  broken  out,  and 
M.  Tarrant  was  prevented  from  quit- 
ting his  own  district  to  make  personal 
inquiries  for  his  son.  After  a  long 
period  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  it 
seemed  to  him  but  too  probable  that 
Henri  had  joined  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiT  factions,  or  had  perished  in 
one  of  the  massacres  at  Paris. 

"  Henri  had  joined  in  the  revolution, 
its  madness,  and  its  excesses ;  but  Jxe 
had  escaped  its  proscrintions.  His 
abandonment  of  hb  early  principles 
and  virtuous  habits  was  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  witnout  many 
struggles.  As  if  providence  designed 
to  a^rd  him  a  warning  at  each  wrong 
step  he  took,  his  progress  to  guilt  was 
by  the  very  road  against  which  he  had 
been  cautioned  by  his  &ther.  Some 
of  the  dark  and  cunning  spirits,  who. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  political 
changes,  worked  incessantly  to  en- 
snare paxtizans,  had  contrived  to  make 
the  blandishments  of  private  vices  sub- 
servient to    their   political    designs. 
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Thej  established  houses  of  entertain-  rate  at  his  state  of  total  destitution, 
mcnt  of  Tarioxis  descriptions,  into  which  seemed  to  leave  him  no  refuge 
which  the  young  and  unwary  were  but  in  the  public  ruin,  joined  in 
allured ;  and  then,  when  their  Tic-  their  wildest  excesses,  and  became 
tims  were  heated  with  the  excesses  too  far  committed  to  avail  himself  of 
practised  there,  and  were  inclined  to  a  moment  of  repentance  and  rdlec- 
join  in  any  pursuits  the  partners  of  tion,  even  were  that  moment  allowed 
their  vices,  tnese  corrupters  hurried  him — ^but  it  was  not.  His  sangu- 
them  into  some  crowd  of  revolu-  ine  temper  had  made  him  a  lead- 
tionists,  engaged  in  fervid  debate,  and  er  in  the  disorder  which  he  at  first 
colouring  the  most  nefarious  projects  only  thought  he  shared ;  and  he  was 
with  the  language  and  the  sentiments  obliged  to  take  an  active,  though  sub- 
of  pure  philanthropy  and  patriotic  en-  ordinate  post  among  the  fsiction  which 
thusiasm.  It  was  at  such  a  place  and  he  had  jomed.  The  speed  with  which 
time  that  Henri  became  infected  with  a  character  can  be  changed  in  times 
the  contagious  frenzy  of  republican-  of  public  convulsion  would  be  incre- 
ism.  He  had  been  persuaded,  after  dible,  if  facts  did  not  terribly  attest 
many  refusals,  to  visit  a  gaming-house,  it.  At  the  miserable  period  of  our  re- 
which  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  volution,  I  have  seen  the  mildest  and 
to  some  most  intimate  associates.  The  best  natures  so  soured  and  hardened 
recollection  of  his  father's  last  words  by  atrocious  usage,  or  by  a  familiarity 
stung  him  as  he  entered ;  but  he  was  with  crimes  which  they  were  corn- 
determined  not  to  play,  and  he  kept  pelled  to  witn^  or  driven,  at  first, 
his  resolution.  Encouraged  by  the  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  share^ 
forbearance  to  which  he  found  himself  that  in  the  end  they  seemed  to  have 
equal,  he  fell  at  length  into  the  prac-  the  tempers  not  of  men,  but  of  demons, 
tice  of  visiting  the  place  as  a  sort  of  But  civil  wars  only  make  that  more 
lounge,  looking  on  at  his  friends,  but  glaring  and  maniifest  which  occurs 
still  refraining  from  play.  He  soon  less  obtrusively  in  the  most  quiet 
beoune  familiar  with  these  scenes  ;  times.  Character  must  ever  be  the 
gambling  lost  its  horrors  for  him  ;  he  result  of  habit  and  example  ;  and  he 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  who  trusts  his  virtue  in  the  neigh- 
vice,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  bourhood  of  vico  will  find,  that  the 
began  the  worship  which  he  saw  all  diseases  of  the  mind  are  but  too  like 
but  himself  practising  within  it.  In  the  contagious  distempers  of  the  body 
short,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties,  the  — as  infectious,  and  as  deadly, 
encouragement,  and  the  ridicule  of  "  So  it  was  with  Henri  Tarrant.  For 
his  associates ;  and  in  a  little  time  a  while  he  shuddered  at  the  deeds 
became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  which  it  became  his  part  to  assist  in 
gaming-table.  He  had,  like  other  perpetrating.  He  objected,  he  re- 
gamblers,  his  vicissitudes  of  good  and  monstrated  ;  but  he  only  made  him- 
ul  fortune  ;  but  having  exhausted  his  self  suspected  by  his  party,  who  talked 
father's  means,  he,  on  one  evening,  of  treason  when  he  spoke  of  mercy  or 
after  a  run  of  ill-luck,  staked,  in  des-  of  justice.  He  found  himself,  there- 
pair,  his  all  upon  a  single  cast — and  fore,  obliged,  at  first,  to  abandon  hu- 
lost  it.  It  was  a  moment  of  wildness  manity  for  self-presei*vation  ;  after 
and  tempest  of  the  passions.  Virtue  some  time  his  conscience  ceased  to 
had  lost  her  habitual  hold,  and  he  was  prompt  when  he  ceased  to  listen  to  Its 
like  a  skiff  upon  the  waters,  unoared,  dictates ;  and  at  length  he  became  a 
imruddered,  and  unanchored — ready  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  and  axgu- 
to  move  as  the  current  might  drift  it.  ments  which  flattered  him,  by  seeming 
His  companions  adjourned  to  a  neigh-  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  courses  that 
bouring  political  club.  He  walked  he  considered  it  impossible  to  avoid, 
with  the  crowd,  and  assisted  in  one  of  Paris,  however,  was  a  place  so  danger- 
those  stormy  and  portentous  debates,  ous  alike  to  those  of  moderation  and 
which  so  often  ended  in  maddening  humanity,  and  those  who  adopted 
the  auditors  to  a  resolution)  promptly  measures  of  the  sternest  rigour,  that 
executed,  to  commit,  as  essential  to  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
the  common  weal,  some  instan|  act  of  curing  a  commission  m  the  revolution- 
lawless  violence.  The  meeting  broke  aiy  army,  and  was  soon  after  ordered 
up  in  tumult ;  the  members  proceed-  on  active  service, 
ed  in  a  bodv  to  their  work  of  atrocity ;  ^'  In  the  meantime,  La  Yend^  had 
Henri,  firea  by  example,  and  despe-  -  become  the  theatre  of  a  conflict  at 
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nngular  in  its  character,  and  as  san- 
goinaiy  as  any  which  history  records. 
The  people  of  this  district  were  equally 
remarkable  for  their  primitiye  and 
simple  manners,  and  for  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  their  religion  and  to  the 
persons  of  their  clergy.  At  first  they 
r^;arded  the  distant  din  of  the  revolu- 
tioD  as  they  would  the  sound  of  a  re- 
mote torrent  They  were  peaceful  and 
contented,  and  exempt  from  many  of 
the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  France.  They  therefore  felt 
little  interest  in  the  political  changes 
which  were  occurring  in  the  metropo- 
lis. But  when  it  was  attempted  to  put 
in  execution  the  decree,  suspendmg 
and  d^rading  such  of  their  pastors  as 
would  not  take  the  revolutionaTy  oath, 
which  the  clergy  of  La  Vendue,  al- 
most to  a  man,  rejected,  the  people 
became  frantic.  The  lowest  ranlu  were 
the  first  to  arm,  and  the  gentry,  who 
were  mostly  staunch  royalists,  but 
who  feared  that*  the  country  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  rcTolt,  were  in  some  in- 
stances compelled,  against  their  de- 
clared wishes,  to  head  a  populace,  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  their  king  and  their 
religion. 

^The  peasantiT  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  M.  Tarrant,  were 
distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  activity  and  ardour.  They 
were  foremost  among  those  who  gain- 
ed the  first  considerable  adyantage 
oyer  the  revolutionary  troops.  M. 
Turrant  had,  by  the  universal  voice, 
been  chosen  their  leader ;  and,  forget- 
ting his  age  and  the  infirmities  which 
were  growing  fiist  upon  him,  he  di^ 
played  in  the  field  all  the  eager  valour 
of  the  stoutest  and  youngest  of  his 
followers.  His  son,  Gabriel,  too,  ren- 
dered important  services ;  and  when 
tiie  youtn  distinguished  himself  by 
some  sigpial  act  of  bravery,  the  old 
gentleman  would  cry,  'Well  done, 
my  dear  boy  !  Right,  Gabriel ;  right, 
my  boy  !  But  where  is  Henri — where 
is  Henri — ^if  he  be  indeed  alive,  that 
he  is  not  fighting  by  his  father's  side 
in  such  a  cause  as  this  ?' 

"  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  of  this  miserable 
and  hopeless  contest.  After  prodigies 
of  valour  and  patient  suffering,  the  un- 
happy Yendeans  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.  The  vengeance  of  the  vic- 
tors was  ample  and  terrible.  During  a 
considerable  part  of  the  war,  no  quar- 
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tw  was  given,  and  at  its  close  the  face 
of  the  countay   presented  only  one 
wide    succession  of  smoking   ruins. 
The  streets  of  every  town  wliich  lay 
in  the  march  of  the  merciless  conque- 
rors, literally  ran  blood.     After  the 
decisive  battle  of  OhoUet,  a  mixed  and 
harassed  host  of  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand  human  beings,  of  all  sexes 
and  conditions,  sickly  and  deGrepit 
old  men,  weak  and  affiighted  women, 
half-naked    and    fjamished    children, 
wounded  peasants,  and  the  remnant 
of  them  who  saved  their  lives  and 
arms  in  the  battle,  rolled  on  towards 
the  Loire,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger,  but  seeking,  like  a  drove  of 
panic-struck  and  hunted  cattle,  some 
refuge  from  the  dreadful  scourge  that 
followed  fiist  behind  them.    M.  Tar- 
rant had  been  wounded  in  the  last  en- 
gagement, and  with  difficulty  made 
his  way  among  the  crowd,  supported 
by  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
these  terrible  tnals,  never  lost  her  re- 
solution.   Madame  Tarrant,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  rapidly  decli- 
ning, was  assisted  forward  by  her  son. 
Unfortunately,  they  deviated  a  little 
from  the  track  of  the  other  fugitives, 
hoping,  by  following  some  of  the  by- 
roads which  Gabriel  thought  he  knew, 
and  which  were  little  frequented,  to 
gain  more  easily  the  heights  of  St  Fer- 
ment, the  point  towards   which  all 
were  hastening,  with  the  design  of 
escaping  across  the  Loire.    They  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  space  onward, 
the  high  ground  which  was  their  land- 
mark being  hidden  from  their  view ; 
but  they  missed  their  way  amons  the 
lanes  and  valleys  with  which  all  this 
country  abounas,  and  when  they  b^ 
lieved  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
point  of  rendezvous,  they  found  them- 
selves upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  up- 
wards of  two  miles  from  their  place  of 
refuge.    At  this  moment,  several  pea- 
sants passed  them  in  great  trepidation, 
crying,    *The    Blues!    The    Blues!' 
(so  the  revolutionary   soldiers   were 
called ;)  and  urging  instant  speed, — 
*  Fly,  fly,  my  chndren  !'  cried  M.  and 
Madame  Tarrant,   at  the  same  mo- 
ment, ^  We  must  perish  at  all  events 
— escape  while  you  can  !'    It  was  a 
moment  of  life  and  death.    Gabriel 
looked  towards  the  heights  of  St  Fer- 
ment, and  saw  the  first  body  of  fugi- 
tives safe  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  rest  following,  appa- 
rently unpursued.    The  peasants  who 
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mated  pist  them  uiged  to  the  jeuog 
people  the  adTice  which  tiieir  parents 
Aad  givea.  One  of  them,  who  reidon'- 
strated  most  strongly,  was  a  neigh- 
boor  of  M.  Tarrant's,  and  he  eren 
oaught  the  arm  of  Marie,  and  strove 
to  force  her  away.  For  an  instaai^ 
dabriel  seemed  irresolute,  but  he  cast 
a  glance  at  his  sister,  and  that  glance 
confirmed  him.  Her  arm  was  ckisped 
round  her  mother's,  who  at  the  sudden 
alarm  would  haye  sunk,  but  for  her 
support ;  and  her  eyes  were  cast  up^ 
wiurds  with  an  expression  in  whidi 
fixed  resolution  was  blended  with 
humble  and  dcTout  resignation. 

^ '  Here,  then,  we  remain,'  said  Qa^ 
briel,  as  a  party  of  the  Blues  appear* 
ed  on  an  eminence  of  the  road,  a  few 
yards  distant.  '  We  shall  liye,  or  die 
together.' 

^The  rcTolutionary  troops  were 
guarding  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
tiiey  droTO  forward  laden  with  foraga 
They  stopped  short  upon  secii^  how 
near  they  had  come  to  the  flying  host, 
which  was  crossing  the  riyer  at  St 
Perment,and  as  they  were  but  a  small 
party,  sent  out  to  scour  the  country 
for  proyisions,  they  did  not  choose  to 
approach  nearer  to  8t  Ferment,  lest 
they  might  ftM  in  with  some  strag- 
gling b^d  of  their  opponents  more 
numerous  than  their  own.  Two  of  the 
foremost  lifted  their  sabres  to  cut 
down  the  Tarrants  ;  but  another  call- 
ed out  that  the  commanding-officer, 
who  was  at  a  little  distance  behind, 
had  giyen  orders  to  spare,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  all  the  prisoners  they  might  meet, 
in  order  that,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  burdens  with  which  the 
other  wretches  were  oyerladen,  they 
might  proceed  more  quickly  to  the 
town  to  which  they  were  to  return, 
before  night,  and  which  was  sey^al 
mUes  distant.  The  Tarrants  were 
then  loaded  and  driyen  on  with  Uie 
rest  of  the  crowd.  Marie  and  Qabriel 
asked  for  double  weight,  and  implo- 
red that  their  aged  parents  might  be 
freed  from  burdens  which  they  could 
not  bear ;  but  th^  were  answered 
with  sabre-blows  from  the  soldiers. 
The  old  man,  and  his  sick  and  feeble ' 
wife,  were  compelled  to  bear  their 
load  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole 
group  moyed  towards  the  town,  the 
prisoners  being  goaded  on  by  the 
swords  and  bayonets  of  the  soldiery. 
What  would  haye  been  the  agony  of 
tbis  aged  couple,  had  they  known  that 


the  troops  who  inflicted  tiieie  toitm 
wt^oo  them  Ware  oommaiided  by  their 
own  son  !  Henri  Tarrant  was  theoffi- 
cer  of  the  party.  But  hb  statkn 
during  this  march  was  some  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear,  and  his  nusoaUe 
parents  were  spared  the  anguish  of  the 
disooyery. 
*^  When  they  reached  the  town,  the 

Srisoners,  on  being  unloaded,  wwe 
istributed,  without  food,  amoncp  the 
houses  of  a  large  square^  whi^  the 
sword  had  dea^  of  its  inhabitaati 
during  the  day ;  and  which  aeryed  as 
prisons  for  the  yictims  until  ihdr  sa- 
yage  guards,  to  use  their  own  language^ 
'  had  leisure'  to  dispatch  them. 

^  It  was  the  practice^  during  this 
inhuman  war,  to  assign  an  officer  and 
his  party,  during  the  nig^t^  the  task 
(as  the  phrase  was)  '  of  clearing  the 
prisons ;  that  is,  of  butchering  the 
prisoners  in  cold  blood.  About  mid- 
night, the  cries  which  burst  fran 
seyeral  parts  of  the  souare,  announced 
that  the  business  of  slaughter  had  be- 
gun. House  after  house  was  seaidicd 
and  cleaned.  The  officer  (it  was  a 
part  of  his  ordinary  duty)  preceded  the 
soldiers,  opened  the  door,  and  doectad 
them  in  tneir  bloody  work.  They  had 
yisited  all  the  houses  but  one,  and 
as  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  fwm. 
the  others,  the  soldiers  were  retiritig 
without  haying  noticed  it ;  when  th^ 
captain,  who  had  approached,  and  dia- 
coyered  that  it  contained  some  yictims 
not  yet  immolated,  called  the  soldiers 
bacl^  entered  the  house,  and  ascended 
the  stairs  which  led  to  the  room  wheie 
the  prisoners  were  confined.  A  bra- 
ken  door  had  been  nailed  up  to  seoure 
them,  and,  had  they  not  been  too  fiee- 
ble  for  the  exertion,  they  misht  haye 
torn  it  down  without  much  mfficulty, 
and  so  haye  probably  escaped  ;  for  that 
part  of  the  square  bad  been  left  nearly 
unguarded.  They  did  not  «ppearto 
haye  made  any  such  effiort.  The  tAr 
cer  looked  through  the  clinks  of  the 
shattered  door ;  the  mooU  shone  full 
in  through  a  barred  vrindow;  and 
Henri  Tarrant  (for  it  was  he)  saw  by 
its  li^ht  his  father,  bending  in  mute 
anguish  oyer  the  body  of  his  mother, 
who  seemed  to  haye  just  expired  m 
the  arms  of  her  children.  Time  was 
precious  ; — but  it  was  lost.  So  sud- 
den, so  appalling  was  the  discoyeiy, 
that  Henn  gaaed  on  stupidly  for  a  few 
seconds. 
*'<  The  spirit  has  fled  to  its  hstiest- 
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ing-plaee,*  said  M.  Tarrant,  lifting  his 
&^  upwards.  '  Soon  shall  we  all  meet 
there.  Providence  is  wise,  my  children, 
and  we  must  not  murmur. — Henri  ! 
Henri !  she  blessed  you  as  she  died. 
Would  to  God  that  I,  too,  before  I  die, 
could  see  and  bless  you  ! — ^Three  years 
hare  this  night  passed  since        , 

**  Henri  was  awakened  to  the  pass- 
ing peril  of  the  moment.  He  essayed 
to  rush  down  and  order  off  the  soldiers  ; 
but  a  file  of  a  serjeant  and  five  or  six 
grenadiers  had  passed  quickly  up  stair& 
without  knowing  that  their  officer  had 
entered ;  and  though  they  bore  lights, 
not  observing  him  m  their  haste,  they 
OTertumed  mm  in  the  press.  YHiat 
followed  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  door  was  burst  open  at  a  plunge. 
Marie,  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  ap- 
proach, flung  herself  between  them 
and  her  fiftther ;  but  her  ciy  of  filial 
angoish,  before  it  was  fully  breathed 
out,  became  the  shriek  of  death.  In 
an  instant  her  lifeless  body  quiyered 
upon  a  bayonet.  Chkbriel  received  an- 
o&er  mortal  thrust,  aimed,  like  the 
former,  at  his  &ther ;  and  before " 

Here  M.  St  Julien  paused  for  tho 
first  time  since  he  had  begun  this  mi- 
serable narrative.  He  added  hurried- 
ly:— ^"Just  as  I  rushed  forward  to 
save  mj  father,  a  blow  from  a  sabre 
deft  his  grey  head,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  wdtering  heap, — the  bodies  of  my 
mother,  my  sister,  and  my  brother, — 
ftU — all  brought  to  death  by  my  means^ 
and  three  of  them  slaughtered  before 
my  ^es,  and  under  my  authority  !" 

I  reooiied  witii  horror  at  this  dread- 
ful confession,  and  could  not  for  some 
moments  bear  to  address  a  man,  who 
stood  before  m^  a  self-convicted  par- 
ricide. He  perceived  what  I  felt,  and 
said : — 

"I  did    not  propose  making  this 

avowal,  but  guilt  is  a  poor  dissembler. 

Ton  abhor  me.    It  is  but  just — yet 

he^  me.  Listen  a  little  farther  to  the 

most  wretched  penitent  that  ever  sought 

to  atone,  in  a  life  of  misery  and  sor«> 

row,  for  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of 

which  humanity  shudders.    Ton  are 

yoimg ;  perhaps  you  are  yet  innocent ; 

perhaps,  too,  you  have  parents.    You 

live  in  times  me  from  the  distractions 

oftiiQse  atrocities,  the  example  and 

the  frequency  of  which  rob  man  of  all 

that  is  humaa  in  his  nature.    But 

efeiy  season,  and  every  age  of  man, 

«ui  of  the  worid,  has  its  own  dangers. 


Take  from  my  history  a  solemn  warn- 
ing. 

**  Blark  how  I  fell.  My  first  crime 
was  disobedience.  Had  I  never  enter- 
ed a  gaming-house,  I  would  have  be- 
come unpopular  with  my  associates : 
and  in  separating  from  them,  I  would 
have  been  cut  off  fix>m  the  contagion 
of  their  atrocious  vices.  Again,  my 
second  crime  was  disobedience  also  ; 
to  which  I  was  led  by  the  first.  Had 
I  not  entered  a  political  club,  I  might 
have  escaped  the  bloody  work  of  the 
revolutionary  demons.  Had  I,  in  short, 
followed  my  father's  injunctions,  given 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  home, 
I  would  not  have  been,  in  three  years 
from  that  very  evening,  the  occasion 
of  his  murder.  But  so  it  is.  Take  but 
one  step  in  crime,  and  you  glide  as  on 
a  downward  plane  of  ice ; — it  is  a  spe- 
cial mercy  of  Heaven  if  your  criminal 
course  be  arrested  ;— and  on  that  who 
dare  reckon! 

**  For  me,  I  had  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  crimes.  I  immediately  Quit- 
ted the  army.    The  accidents  of  the 
times,  and  the  laws  of  indemnity,  saved 
me  from  death, — but  not  from  punish- 
ment.   Parricide  was  written  m  fiery 
characters  in  my  brain  ;  there  they  are 
still,  and  there  they  will  remain  for 
ever.  During  many  years,  I  laboured  at 
a  profession  which  allowed  me  the  pri- 
vacy suited  to  repentance  ;  designmg 
if  I  could  compass  it,  to  purchase  the 
spot  (forfeited  at  the  V endean  insurree- 
Uon)  on  which  I  had  spent  the  yean 
of  my  innocence,  and  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  in  dispensing  some 
little  benefit  among  my  fellow-crea- 
tures.   The  storms  of  the  Revolution 
have  swept  off  all  by  whom  I  oould  be 
personaUy  remembered  here,  and  my 
change  of  name  prevents  any  suspicion 
of  my  identity.  I  shall  spend  the  days 
that  are  left  me  in  assuaging  pain,  as 
some  wretched  efibrt  at  atonement  for 
the  agonies  I  have  caused,  and  in  dif- 
fusing among  the  youth  around  me,  ai 
fur  as  my  scanty  means  allow,  those 
principles  of  virtue,  and  those  truths 
of  religion,  which  I  once  learned  from 
the   fondest  of  mothers;  and  which 
notwithstanding  all  the  unhappy  errors 
of  my  education,  and  all  the  aeep  guilt 
with  which  I  have  since  been  covered, 
give,  even  to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am, 
a  consolation  in  misery  here, — a  hope 
of  mercy  hereafter." 

P. 
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*  *  *  *  I  awoke  as  from  a 
long  and  deep  sleep.  Whether  I  had 
been  in  a  trance,  or  asleep,  or  dead,  I 
knew  not ;  neither  did  I  seek  to  in- 
quire. With  that  inconsistency  that 
may  often  be  remarked  in  dreams,  I 
took  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  awoke  with  the  full  persuasion 
that  the  long  sleep  or  trance  in  which 
I  had  been  laid,  had  nothing  in  it 
either  new  or  appalling.  That  it  had 
been  of  long  continuance  I  doubted 
not ;  indeed  I  thought  that  I  knew 
that  months  and  years  had  rolled  OTer 
my  head  while  I  was  wrapped  in  mys- 
terious slumbers.  Tet  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  occurrences  that  had  taken 
place  before  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep 
was  perfect  ;  and  I  had  the  n)ost  ac- 
curate remembrance  of  the  spot  on 
which  I  lay,  and  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers that  had  been  budding  around  me. 
Still  there  was  all  the  mistiness  of  a 
vision  cast  over  the  time,  and  the 
causes  of  my  haying  laid  myself  down. 
It  is  one  of  the  Tagaiies  of  a  dream, 
and  I  thought  on  it  without  wonder- 
ing. 

The  spot  on  which  I  was  lying  was 
just  at  the  entrance  of  a  caye,  .that  I 
fancied  had  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
my  brightest  joys  and  my  deepest  sor- 
rows. It  was  known  to  none  saye  me, 
and  to  me  it  had  been  a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  a  defence,  for  in  the  wildness 
of  my  dream  I  thought  that  I  had  been 
persecuted  and  hunted  from  the  socie- 
ty of  man  ;  and  that  in  that  lone  cay^ 
and  that  romantic  yalley,  I  had  found 
peace  and  security. 

I  lay  with  my  back  on  the  ground, 
and  my  head  resting  on  my  arm,  so 
that  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  first 
objects  that  I  gazed  on  were  the  stars 
and  Uie  full  moon  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance that  the  heayens  presented  to 
me  was  so  extraordinary,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  awful,  because  so  unlike 
the  silyery  brightness  of  the  sky  on 
which  I  had  last  gazed,  that  I  raised 
my  head  on  my  hand,  and,  leaning  on 
my  elbow,  looked  with  a  long  and  idiot 
stare  on  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and 
the  black  expanse  of  ether. 

There  was  a  dimness  in  the  air — an 
unnatural  dimness — not  a  haze  or  a 
thin  mantle  of  clouds  stretching  oyer 
and  obscuring  the  atmosphere — but  a 


darkness — a  broad  shadow— spreading 
oyer,  yet  obscuring  nothing,  as  if  abore 
the  heayenly  bodies  had  been  spread 
an  immense  coyering  of  clouds,  that 
hid  from  them  the  light  in  which  tkcy 
moyed  and  had  their  being. 

The  moon  was  large  and  darL    It 
seemed  to  have  appr^ched  so  near  die 
earth,  that  had  it  shone  with  its  usual 
lustre,  the  seas,  and  the  lands,  and  the 
forests,  that  I  bclieye  to  exist  in  it, 
would  haye  been  all  distinctly  yisibl& 
As  it  was,  it  had  no  longer  the  fui 
round  shape  that  I  had  so  often  gazed 
on  with  wonder.  The  few  rays  of  ligjit 
that  it  emitted  seemed  thrown  from 
hollow  and  highland — fix>m  rocks  and 
from  rugged  decliyities.    It  glared  on 
me  like  a  monstrous  inhabitant  of  the 
air,  and,  as  I  shuddered  beneath  ita 
broken  light,  I  fancied  that  it  was  de- 
scending nearer  and  nearer   to  the 
earth,  until  it  seemed  about  to  settle 
down  and  crush  me  slowly  and  heavilj 
to  nothing.    I  turned  from  that  teni- 
ble  moon,  and  my  eyes  rested  on  stan 
and  on  planets,  studded  more  thickly 
than  imagination  can  conceiye.   Thej 
too  were  larger,  and  redder,  and  daik- 
er  than  they  had  been,  and  they  shone 
more  steadily  through  the  clear  daik- 
ness  of  the  mysterious  sky.  They  did 
not  twinkle  with  yaiying  and  silyeiy 
beams — they   were  rather  like  little 
balls  of  smouldering  fire,  struggling 
with  a  suffocating  atmosphere  f&  ex- 
istence. 

I  started  up  with  a  loud  cry  of  de- 
spair,— I  saw  the  whole  reeling  around 
me, — I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  delirious, 
— ^mad, — I  threwl  myself  again  on  the 
flat  rode,  and  again  closed  my  eyes  to 
shutout  the  dark  fancies  that  oneyeiy 
side  seemed  to  assail  me, — a  thousand 
wild  ideas  whirled  through  my  brain, 
— I  was  dying, — I  was  dead, — ^I  had 
perished  at  the  mouth  of  that  mossy 
caye. — I  was  in  the  land  of  spirits, — 
myself  a  spirit,  and  waiting  tor  final 
doom  in  one  of  the  worlds  that  I  had 
seen  sparkling  around  me.  No,  no,— 
I  had  not  felt  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  my  reason  seemed  to  recall 
unto  me  all  that  I  had  suffered,  and 
all  that  I  had  endured, — I  repeated  the 
list  of  my  miseries, — ^it  was  perfect, 
but  Death  was  not  Uiere. 

I  was  delirious, — ^in  a  mad  fever, — 
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I    felt    helpless  and  weak,  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  my  mind  that 
there  I  was  left  to  die  alone,  and  to 
struggle  and  fight  with  death  in  utter 
desMation, — the  cave  was  known  to 
none  save  me,  and, — as  I  imagined  in 
mjr  delirium — to  one  £ur  being  whom 
I  had  loved,  and  who  had  visited  my 
lonely  cave  as  the  messenger  of  joy 
and  gladness.    Then  all  the  uncon- 
nected imaginations  of  a  dream  came 
rushing  into  my  mind,  and  overwhelm- 
ing me  with  thoughts  of  guilt  and  sor- 
row,— ^indistinctly    marked   out,  and 
darkly  understood,  but  pressing  into 
my   soul  with  all  the  freshness  of  a 
recent  fact, — and  I  shrieked  in  agony  ; 
for  I    thought  that  I  had  murdered 
her,    my    meek    and   innocent    love, 
and  that  now  with  my  madness  I  was 
expiating  the  foulness  of  my  crime. — 
No,  no,  no, — these  virions  passed  away, 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  not  been  guilty, 
— but  I  thought — and  I  shook  with  a 
strong  convulsion  as  I  believed  it  to 
be  true — I  thought  that  I  had  sunk  to 
sleep   in  her  arms,  and  that  the  last 
sounds  that  I  heajrd  were  the  sweet 
murmurs  of  her  voice. — ^Merciful  hea- 
venn  !  she  too  is  dead,— or  she  too  has 
deserted  me, — my  shrieks,  my  convul- 
sive agony,  would  else  have  aroused 
her.    But  no — I  shook  off  these  fancies 
with  a  strong  effort,  and  again  I  ho- 
ped.    I  prayed  that  I  might  still  be 
asleep,  and  still  only  suffering  from 
the  pressure  of  an  agonizing  dream. 
I  roused  myself — I  called  forth  all  my 
energies,  and  I  again  opened  my  eyes, 
and  again  saw  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
and  the  unnatural  heaven  glaring  on 
me  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  again  overpowered  with  the  strong 
emotions  that  shook  my  reason,  I  feu 
to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 

When  I  recovered,  the  scene  was 
new.  The  moon  and  the  stars  had 
set,  and  the  sun  had  arisen, — ^but  still 
the  same  dark  atmosphere,  and  the 
same  mysterious  sky.  As  yet,  I  saw 
not  the  sun,  for  my  £ftce  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  his  rising.  My  cou- 
rage was,  however,  revived,  and  I  be- 
gan to  hope  that  all  had  been  but  one 
of  the  visions  of  the  night.  But  when 
I  raised  my  head,  and  looked  around, 
I  was  amazed,---distracted, — I  had 
lain  down  in  a  woody  and  roman- 
tic glen, — I  looked  aroimd  for  the 
copse  and  hazel  that  had  sheltered  me, 
-—I  looked  for  the  clear  wild  stream 


that  fell  in  many  a  cascade  from  the 
rocks, — I  listened  for  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  strained  my  ear  to  catch 
one  sound  of  life  or  animation  ;  no 
tree  reared  its  green  boughs  to  the 
morning  sun, — ^all  was  silent,  and  lone, 
and  gloomy, — nothing  was  there  but 
grey  rocks,  that  seemed  fast  hastening 
to  decay,  and  the  old  roots  of  some 
immense  trees,  that  seemed  to  have 
grown,  and  flourished,  and  died  there. 

I  raised  myself  until  I  sat  upright. 
Horrible  was  the  palsy  that  fell  on  my 
senses  when  I  saw  the  cave— the  veir 
cave  that  I  had  seen  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  fo- 
rest, standing  as  grim  and  as  dark  as 
the  grave,  without  one  leaf  of  verdure 
to  adorn  it,  without  one  single  bush  to 
hide  it ;  there  it  was  grey  and  moul- 
dering ;  and  there  lay  the  beautiful 
vale,  one  dreadful  mass  of  rocky  de- 
solation, with  a  wide,  dry  channel 
winding  along  what  had  once  been  the 
foot  of  a  green  valley. 

I  looked  around  on  that  inclosed 
glen  as  &r  as  my  eye  could  reach,  but 
all  was  dark  and  dreary,  all  seemed 
alike  hastening  to  decay.  The  rocks 
had  fallen  in  huge  fragments,  and 
among  these  fragments  appeared  large 
roots  and  decayed«trunks  of  trees,  not 
clothed  with  moss,  or  with  mush- 
rooms, springing  up  from  the  moist 
wood,  but  dry,  and  old,  and  wasted. 
I  well  remembered,  that  in  that  val- 
ley no  tree  of  larger  growth  than  the 
hazel,  or  the  wild  rose,  had  found 
room  or  nourishment,  yet  there  lay 
large  trees  among  the  black  masses  of 
rock,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  they 
had  grown  and  died. 

Some  dreadful  convulsion  must  have 
taken  place — ^yet  it  was  not  the  rapid 
devastation  of  an  earthquake.  The 
slow  finger  of  time  was  there,  and 
every  object  bore  marks  of  the  lapse  of 
years-r-ayj  of  centuries.  Bocks  had 
mouldered  away — ^young  trees  and 
bushes  had  grown  up,  and  come  to 
maturity,  and  perished,  while  I  was 
wrapped  in  obhvion.  And  yet,  now 
that  I  saw,  and  knew  that  it  was  only 
ihrough  many  a  year  having  passed 
by,  that  all  these  changes  had  been  ef- 
fected, even  now  my  senses  recovered 
in  some  measure  from  the  delirious 
excitement  of  the  first  surprise^  and, 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  a  dream, 
I  almost  fiftncied  that  fdl  this  desolation 
had  been  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  and 
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exp«3tod,  for  M«n,  f^r  ihe  first  timo,  I 
remembered  that  dariiig  my  long  sleep 
I  thought  that  I  knew,  that  days  ana 
month^  and  years,  were  rolling  over 
me  in  rapid  and  noiseless  succession. 

Ko  sooner  had  this  idea  seized  my 
mind — ^no  sooner  did  I  oonoeiye  that  I 
had  indeed  slept— that  I  had  indeed 
lain  in  silent  insensibility,  until  wood, 
and  rock,  and  riv^,  had  dried  up,  or 
fallen  beneath  the  hand  of  time— 4hat 
the  moon  and  the  stars — and,  prepared 
as  I  was  for  wonders,  I  started,  as  at 
that  instant  I  instinctively  turned  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  sun  was  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  prepared  as  I  was  I  started 
when  I  beheld  this  huge  round  bulk 
heaying  slowly  above  the  barrier  of 
rocks  that  sunrounded  me.  His  was 
no  longer  the  pierdng  ray,  the  das- 
zling,  Uie  pure  and  colourless  light, 
that  had  shed  glory  and  radiance  on 
be  world  on  which  I  had  closed  my 
eyes — ^he  was  now  a  daak  round  oib  of 
reddish  flame.  He  had  sunk  nearer 
the  earth  as  he  apjuroached  nearer  the 
close  of  his  career,  and  he  too  seemed 
to  share  with  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  the  symptoms  oi  decay  and  dis- 
solution.       ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦       ♦ 

When  I  saw  uniirersal  nature  thus 
worn  out  and  eachausted-r-thus  perish- 
ing from  old  age,  and  expiring  fr(nn 
the  sheer  want  of  renewing  materials, 
then  I  thought  that  surdy  my  fiail 
body  must  Ukewise  have  waxed  old 
and  infirm — surely  I  too  must  be  bow- 
ed down  with  age  and  weariness. 

I  raised  mysdf  slowly  and  fearfully 
from  the  eartii,  and  at  length  I  stood 
upright.  There  I  stood  unscathed  by 
tune — fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  last 
I  walked  on  thesuS^Mseof  agreenand 
beautiful  world — ^my  frame  as  firmly 
knit,  Mid  my  every  umb  as  active  as  if 
a  few  brief  hours,  instead  of  many  and 
long  years,  had  witnessed  me  extended 
on  that  broad  platform  of  rocL 

At  first  a  sudden  gleam  of  joy  broke 
on  my  soul,  when  I  thought  that  here 
I  stood  unharmed  by  time  — that  I  at 
least  had  lost  nothmg  of  life  by  the 


wonderful  vidtatiim  that  had  beblkn 
me. 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  fly  away  from 
this  scene  of  devastation,  and  in  other 
climes  seek  for  fresher  skies  and  man 
verdant  vales.  Alas !  alas !  I  awm  and 
easily  gained  the  top  of  the  rising 
bank,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  wide 
landscape  of  a  desolate  and  unpeopiad 
world  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
*  *  Desolation!  Desolation! 
I  knew  that  it  was  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
fearful  and  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  bad 
fialt  the  sonrows  of  a  lone  and  hdpleas 
spirit — ^but  never,  never  had  I  concei- 
ved the  fuU  misery  that  is  contained 
in  that  one  awfiil  word,  until  I  stood 
on  the  brow  of  that  hill,  and  looked 
on  the  wide  and  wasted  world  that  lay 
stretched  in  one  vast  desert^befuce 
me. 

Then  despair  and  dread  indeed  laid 
hold  of  me — ^then  daric  visions  of  woe 
and  of  loneliness  rose  indistinctly  be- 
fore me— thoughts  of  ni^^ts  and  days 
of  nevei^ending  darimess  and  cold — 
and  then  the  miseries  of  hunger  and 
of  slow  decay  and  starvation,  and 
hopeless  destitution— and  thm  the 
htfd  struggle  to  Uve,  and  the  still 
harder  stru^ggle  of  youth  and  strength 
to  die— Dark  visions  of  woe,  whoe 
fled  yel  before  what  angel  <^  ludit 
hid  ye  your  diminished  heads  ?  Tht 
sum  oi  my  miseries  seemed  to  over- 
whelm me — a  loud  sound,  as  of  one 
universal  crash  of  dissolving  natincL 
rung  in  my  ears — I  gave  one  wild 
shriek— one  convulsive  struggle — and 
— €ni>oke — —and  there  stoodmy  man 
John,  with  my  shaving-jug  in  ihe  one 
hand,  and  my  well-cleaned  boots  in 
the  other — his  mouth  open,  and  his 
eyes  rolling  hideously  at  thus  witness- 
ing the  frolics  of  his  staid  and  quiet 
master. 

By  his  entrance  were  these  visions 
dispelled,  else  Lord  knows  how  long  I 
might  have  lingered  out  my  existence 
in  that  dreaiy  world,  or  what  woes 
and  unspeakable  miseries  had  been  in 
store  for 
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"  It  b  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experimenta  on  the  farmer They  may 

eren  in  one  year  of  &Ifie  policy  do  mischiefe  incalculable ;  because  the  trade  of  a 
finmer  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  its  advantages,  the  most  liable  to  losses,  and 

the  least  profitable,  of  any  that  is  carried  on. The  cry  of  the  people  in 

cities  and  towns,  though  unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  combi- 
nation)  Uie  most  r^^arded,  ought  in  fcui  to  be  the  UcuA  attended  to  upon  this  sub- 
iect ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to 
be  fed ;  and  th^  contribute  little  or  notlung,  except  in  an  infinitely  ofireuitous  man> 
ner,  to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are  truly,  '  Fniges  eonsumere  noH,*  They 
are  to  be  heard  with  great  respect  and  attention  upon  matters  within  thdr  prorinoe 
— that  is,  on  trades  and  manufactures ;  but  on  anything  tiiat  relates  to  agnculture, 
they  are  to  be  listened  to  with  the  same  reverence  whiSi  we  pay  to  the  dogmas  of 
other  ignorant  and  presumptuous  men.** — Bubki. 


Thbsb  were  the  opinions  of  an  ex- 
cellent practical  fiftrmex,  a  statesman 
of  Uie  nrst  class,  and  an  indiyidual 
pre-eminent  for  knowledge,  experi- 
enoe,  and  wisdom.  In  commencing 
our  remarks  on  Agriculture,  we  strong- 
ly recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

If  it  be  at  aU  times  necessaiy  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  people  in  cities 
and  towns  touching  this  subject  with 
caution  and  distrust,  it  is  doubly  so  ^ 
the  present  moment.  That  which  beurs 
the  name  of  Political  Economy^  but 
which  ought  to  bear  a  yery  din^nt 
one,  has  given  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  such  people  wiUi  regard 
to  Agriculture  the  garb  of  science.    A 
body  of  lecturers  and  newspaper  wri^ 
ten,  who  perhaps  never  saw  a  green 
field,  and  who  could  not  distinguish  a 
pod  of  beans  from  an  ear  of  b&rley, 
oracularly  proclaim  that  they  are  in- 
finitely more  knowing  in  agricultund 
matters  than  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists.    They  have  drawn  up  a 
string  of  pretended  theorems  and  de- 
monstrations, which  they  assert  to  be 
unerring,  and  by  means   of   which 
every  inhabitant  of  a  town  believes 
himself  to  be  consummately  qualified 
for  girinff  judgment  on  the  Com  Laws. 
The  city  14rb^  can  show,  while  he  is 
taking  off  a  beard,  that  the  farmer  is 
an  utter  stranger  to  his  own  interest — 
the  draper's  apprentice  can  demon- 
strate, while  he  is  measuring  a  yard 
of  tape,  that  to  plunge  the  frurmers 
into  ruin,  and  strip  the  landlords  of 
income,  would  prodigiously  benefit  the 
nation.  All  this  is  held  to  be  matter  of 
proof.    There  is  an  authority  to  refer 
to,  which  may  not  be  disputed ; — it  is 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  Politioil  Eco- 
nomy, that  if  our  own  producers  can- 


not supply  us  at  so  cheap  a  irate  as  fo- 
reign ones,  we  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
the  latter ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  etM 
its  truth  into  question  1 

Of  course,  the  cry  of  the  people  of 
cities  and  towns  is  no  longer  prompt- 
ed by  hungw  and  high  prices.  ^  Up  to 
a  recent  period,  manufactures  and 
commerce  have  been  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  >  the  masters 
have  made  good  profits;  the  work- 
men have  had  very  high  wagee— - 
have  enjoyed  greater  abundance  than 
oyer  before  feu  to  their  lot^aaid  great- 
er abundance  than  has  been  enjoyed 
by  very  many  people  who  ra^  as 
gentlemen.  GenaraUy  speaking,  th« 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns^have 
enjoyed  unexampled  plenty  and  pros- 
perity, and  yet  tney  have  continually 
kept  up  a  cry  for  the  nsductioB  of 
the  prices  of  com.  Has  wheat  thcai 
been  unreas<mably  dear  ?  No  i  it  has 
not  fetched  two-thirds  of  the  price 
that  it  frequently  fetched  during  the 
war  i  and  it  has  not  been  higher  thaa 
it  often  was  centuries  ago.  Have  the 
farmers  and  their  servants  been  in  a 
better  condition  than  the  masters  and 
workmen  in  large  places  1  No  !  thej 
have  been  in  a  much  worse  condition. 
Why  then  has  the  cry  been  raised  9 
Because  ccnm  has  been  ruinously  cheap 
in  various  foreign  countries.  It  haa 
not  been  inquired  whether  our  fi^rmeta 
could  afford  to  reduce  their  prices,  or 
whether  they  could  produce  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  those  of  other  nations. 
No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  frict, 
that  in  these  foreign  countries  the 
low  prices  have  plunged  agriculture 
into  deep  distress.  Political  Economy 
needed  no  such  knowledge.  Com  was 
cheaper  in  Poland,  Qennanv,  America, 
&c,  than  in  Shigland ;  this  was  all 
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that  was  neoesflary  to  be  known,  and 
this  formed  the  sole  scierUific  and  con- 
dusiye  reason  why  the  price  here 
ought  to  be  reduced. 

A  cry  like  this,  when  those  who 
ndse  it — ^taking  into  calculation  the 
difference  in  profits  and  wages — buy 
their  bread  in  reality  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  producers  of  com,  can- 
not surely  be  entitled  to  much  consi- 
deration. Another  cause  that  renders 
it  the  less  descrying  of  notice,  is,  the 
Economists  who  guide  and  mature  it 
are  as  dishonest  as  they  are  ignorant. 
Their  grand  object  is,  not  the  benefit 
of  commerce  and  manii£acture,  but 
the  promotion  of  their  own  wishes 
as  a  political  &ction.  In  the  words  of 
Burke— "  Knowing  how  opposite  a 
permanent  landed  interest  is  to  their 
schemes,  they  have  resolved,  and  it  is 
the  great  drift  of  all  their  regulations, 
to  reduce  that  description  of  men  to  a 
mere  peasantry  for  tne  sustenance  of 
the  towns,  and  to  place  the  true  effec- 
tire  goyemment  in  cities  among  the 
tradesmen,  bankers,  and  yolimtary 
dubs  of  bold,  presuming  young  per- 
sons ;  advocates,  attorneys,  maiiagers 
of  newspapers,  and  cabals  of  liteiaiy 
men."  They  care  no  more  for  the 
interests  of  tne  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers than  for  those  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  they  wish  to  crush  the 
latter,  merely  that  they  may  gain  a 
triumph  for  Republicanism. 

In  better  times,  a  cry  for  cheaper 
bread,  set  up  by  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  towns  amidst  prosperity  and 
abundance,  would  have  received  from 
ihe  Ministry  and  Parliament  the  most 
marked  reprobation.  It  would  have 
been  put  down  at  once,  not  more  from 
its  un-English  character,  than  from 
its  being  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  its  authors.  But  we  live  in  times 
when  every  cry  is  thought  rational 
and  just  uiat  demands  change  and 
innovation — when  it  is  thought  to  be 
idiotcy  to  act  upon  old  principles,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  existing  things. 
Hitherto  the  theoretic  proiector  has 
been  laughed  at ;  now  he  alone  is  to 
be  trust^  :  it  is  the  man  of  practical 
knowledge  who  must  not  be  listened 
to.  Every  one  is  the  master  of  any 
business  save  his  own.  The  lawyer 
takes  upon  himself  the  management  of 
foreign  poUtics — the  newspaper  writer 
draws  up  laws  for  agriculture — the 
lecturer  mys  down  systems  for  trade^ 
and  the  surgeon  regulates  the  relations 


between  master  and  servant    In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  a  stranger  to  a 
subject,  in  the  same  proportion  is  his 
opinion  on  it  attended  to.    Who,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  would  pay  any 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  agricul- 
turists on  agriculture,  of  the  silk  ma- 
nu&cturer  on  the  silk  trade,  or  of  Uie 
iron-master  on  the  iron  trade?     No 
one.    The  opinion  would  be  dictated 
by  experience,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  scorned.    Not  many  months  unce, 
some  of  the  Ministers  declared  in  Par- 
liament, that  they  knew  they  were 
right  in  opening  a  trade,  because,  al- 
though they  were  opposed  by  those 
engaged  in,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it,  they  were  sanctioned  by  men 
engaged  in  other  trades,  and  utter 
strangers  to  it.    The  primary  direc- 
tors of  public  affairs  have  lately  been 
closet    visionaries — ^men    thoroughly 
destitute  of  experimental  knowledge, 
and  having  a  character  for  anything 
rather  than  ability  and  wisdom.    The 
Ministry  and  Parliament  may  have 
carried  into  effect,  but  these  men— 
the  Humes — M'CulIochs,  and   Bent* 
^ms — have  formed  the  plan  and  laid 
down  the  principle.    If  the  affiurs  of 
an  empire  like  tnis  can  continue  to  be 
thus  managed   without   injury,   the 
science  of  government  is  certiunly  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  we 
believe  it  to  be.    The  year  1825  will 
be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
England.    The  worst  of  its  projecton 
have-not  been  those  of  the  new  com- 
panies ;  the  most  fatal  of  its  bubbles 
have  been  blown  elsewhere  than  in 
the  money  market ;  these  have  not  jet 
all  burst,  but  burst  they  will,  and 
fearful  will  be  the  consequences. 

The  political  bubbles,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  different  character,  have  in- 
jured most  seriously,  some  of  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  the  communi^.  A 
clamour  is  kept  up  in  favour  of  libera" 
litv—"Of  a  liberM  system  of  trade. 
What,  in  plain  English,  is  this  Hbera- 
liiy  1  Do  our  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  tradesmen,  stand  forward 
like  honest,  generous,  straightforward 
men,  and  say — We  have  too  much 
trade — we  have  more  than  we  desire 
— we  are  willing  to  give  a  portion  to 
France,  Holland,  &c.,  without  an  equi- 
valent ?  Does  any  one  of  them  intend 
that  his  liberality  shaU  subtract  in  the 
least  frt}m  his  property  or  income? 
No!  all  who  cry  up  this  lih^ral  sys- 
tem of  trade  expect  to  make  it  an  in- 
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Btrumant  of  profit.  One  shilling  is  to 
be  giren,  that  two  may  be  received — 
a  gudgeon  is  to  be  thrown  away,  that 
a  whale  may  be  obtained.  It  is  de- 
clared that  this  liberality  will  be  ama- 
sdngly  beneficial  to  every  one,  there- 
fore it  is  popular  and  fashionable.  It 
is,  in  ^tct,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
cold-blooded,  disgraceful  avarice.  This 
avarice  has  made  one  interest  seek  the 
destruction  of  another  throughout  the 
country.  The  trade  which  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  foreigner  readily  sup- 
ports what  will  ruin  that  which  can, 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit ;  the  cotton 
or  woollen  trade,  is  willing  to  gain 
eittension  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  silk 
<ff  glove  trade.  While  the  difierent 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  inte- 
rests thus  fight  against  each  other, 
they  combine  for  the  ruin  of  agricul- 
ture. When  this  boasted  liberality 
vi  stripped  of  its  gaudy  disguise,  it  is 
hideous,  loathsome,  guilty,  and  dan- 
gerous beyond  description. 

These  things  ought  to  make  every 
one  regard  we  clamour  against  the 
Com  Laws  with  distrust,  who  wishes 
to  judge  correctly.    When  he  hear» 
these  laws  called  odious,  hateful,  dia- 
gnceful,  &c.  ftod  finds  that  enmity 
to  them  is  to  be  used  as  a  test  at  the 
approaching  election,  let  him  turn  from 
their  slanderers  to  examine  their  ope- 
lation.      Let  him  rigidly  scrutinize 
their  fruits  from  their  birth  to  the 
present  moment.     Let  him  ascertain 
what  scarcity  they  have  produced — 
what  trade  they  have   ruined — and 
what  degree  of  want  and  suffering  they 
have  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
large  places.    If  he  find— as  find  he 
will — that,  in  the  period  in  which  they 
have  raised  com  the  most,  trade  has 
been  in  the^ost  flourishing  condition, 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity,  and 
the  working  clashes  of  cities  and  towns 
have  been  blessed  with  such  abun- 
dance as  they  never  before  possessed — 
then  let  him  think,  as  he  ought,  of  the 
clamour  and  the  clamourers. 

In  our  remarks  on  Agriculture,  we 
shall  not  array  it  against  Commerce 
and  IVIanufactures.  We  feel  equal 
friendship  for  the  three,  we  believe 
them  to  form  a  whole ;  and  in  throw- 
ing our  shield  over  the  one  in  its 
f  danger,  we  conceive  that  we  likewise 
^w  it  over  the  others.  If  we  oc- 
ctsbnally  turn  our  weapon  against 
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Commerce  and  Manu&ctures,  it  will 
be  merely  to  disarm  them  in  their  un- 
natural and  disgraceful  war  against 
Agriculture,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
working  their  own  destruction.  There 
are,  we  know,  very  many  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  who 
wish  to  judge  correctly  on  the  ques- 
tion— who  are  willing  to  act  on  the 
maxim.  Live  and  let  live— who  seek 
not  to  distress  their  agricultural  fel- 
low-subjects— and  who  are  anxious  for 
the  weal  of  the  whole  community. 
Let  all  such  attend  to  us  ;  we  will  not 
intentionally  attempt  to  mislead  them, 
and  they  will  still  be  free  to  follow 
their  own  opinions.  If  there  be  one 
whose  groveling,  despicable  soul  can 
regard  neither  countrymen  nor  coun- 
try, can  never  look  beyond  the  circle 
drawn  by  its  own  cupidity,  and  can 
sigh  to  gather  wealth  tnrough  the  ruin 
and  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  there  be  one  such  pitiful  wretch  in 
the  British  nation,  let  us  be  Ibtened 
to  even  by  him.  We  may  say  some- 
thing that  will  gratify  his  avarice  and 
benefit  his  pocket. 

We  must  begin  with  dividing  the 
community  into  two  great  bodies — ^the 
one  comprehending  the  Agriculturists, 
and  the  other,  the  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nu&cturers.  The  first  body,  strictly 
speaking,  comprehends,  not  only  all 
who  draw  employment  from  tile  land, 
but  all  who  draw  income  from  it. 
The  great  landlord  is  as  much  a  pro- 
ducer of  corn,  as  the  great  manufac- 
turer is  of  manufactures,  or  as  the 
great  merchant,  calling  the  latter  for 
the  occasion  a  producer,  is  of  mer- 
chandise. His  tenants  are  practically 
his  junior  partners ;  with  every  one 
he  finds  the  chief  part  of  the  capital, 
and,  if  he  do  not  attend  daily  to  the 
business,  he  lays  down  the  plan  for 
its  management,  and  keeps  it  under 
his  general  superintendence.  His  in- 
come arises  nrom  it,  and  fluctuates 
with  the  profits  which  it  yields,  like 
that  of  his  tenants.  The  agricultural 
body  includes  the  nobility,  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  great  part  of  the 
clergy,  with  their  servants.  The  uni* 
versities,  numberless  corporate  bodies, 
and  various  public  institutions,  have 
large  possessions  in  land,  and  all 
whom  these  possessions  maintain  be- 
long to  the  agriculturists.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  towns 
derive  their  income  wholly,  or  princi- 
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pall  J,  from  land,  and  these  bdong  to 
the  Agricultuzists.  If  the  ministers, 
ambai»adon,  judges,  &c. ;  the  anny 
and  nayj ;  those  who  are  em^^ojed  for 
the  collection  of  the  rerenue ;  the  fund- 
holders  ;  in  a  word,  all  who  draw  in- 
come from  the  publio-purse,  are  to  be 
classed  at  all,  a  vast  number  of  them 
are  paid  by,  and  of  course  belong  to, 
the  agriculturists.  Taking  all  this  in- 
to calculation,  and  looking  at  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  a  whole,  the  agricul- 
turists include  at  least  half  of  the  ag- 
gregate population. 

Under  the  terms  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, we  will  here  include  all 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.  The  gro- 
cer is  practically  the  co-partner  of  the 
importers  of  tea,  sugar,  &c.  The  tai- 
lor is  a  garment-manufiEuHiurer ;  the 
different  tradesmen,  mechanics,  arti- 
nns,  &c.,  are  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers,  in 
fitting  for  use,  and  distributing  the 
goods  of  the  latter.  Our  readers  will 
tiierefore  bear  in  mind,  throughout 
this  article,  that  bj  the  terms  mer- 
chants and  manu&cturers,  we  mean 
not  only  those  who  commonly  bear  the 
names,  but  all  the  members  of  Uie 
community  who  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  Agriculturists  ;  all  who  draw  em- 
ployment, directly  or  remotely,  from 
oommerce  and  manufactures. 

The  aommodities  of  these  gigantic 
bodies  are,  as  every  one  knows,  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  they  reciprocally 
give  employment  to  each  other.  The 
Agriculturists  employ  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  suppply  them 
with  merchandise  and  manufactures  ; 
and  the  latter  employ  the  former  to 
supply  them  with  food  and  various  raw 
articles  to  trade  with,  or  manuflEM^ture. 

Every  one  can  see  that  the  agricul- 
tural body  depends  solely  on  the  trad- 
ing body  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus 
produce  ;  every  one,  we  say,  can  see 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  not  made  a 
matter  of  dispute.  But  that  the  trad- 
ing body  depends,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  com- 
modities, on  the  agricultural  one,  seems 
in  these  days  to  be  denied  by  almost 
all.  It  appears  to  be  imagined  that  it 
depends  principally  for  employment 
and  a  market  on  foreign  nations  :  the 
doctrine,  which  a  fool  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  believing  in,  iff  maintained 
by  every  one  who  thinks  himself  indi- 
vidually wise,  that,  the  less  the  Agri- 
culturists obtain  for  their  produce,  the 


greater  will  be  the  trade  and  pro- 
fits of  the  m^ohants  and  mannfw- 
turers ! 

The  agricultural  body  raises  all  its 
produce  at  home  from  its  land.  The 
trading  bod  v  buys  its  commodities  or 
the  raw  produce  from  which  it  hhn- 
cates  them,  chiefly  abroad  ;  and  it  buys 
them  principaUy  wi^  foreign  raw  pro- 
duce, or  its  own  manufaoturea.  This 
buying  and  selling  between  the  latter 
body  and  foreign  nations^  in  which 
neiuter  the  fOTmer  body  n<»r  xts  pio- 
duoe  appear  to  take  any  share^  from 
the  mam  source  <^  that  ruinous  delu* 
aion  which  prevails  on  the  questioB, 
and  we  must  therefore  ascertain  what 
r^^ulates  their  extent^  and  keeps  them 
in  existence. 

If  the  Agriculturists  could  not  sell 
their  surplus  produce,  they  oould  stiU 
subsist,  although  very  miseraUy ;  they 
could  still  raise  food  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  manufacture  for 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  their 
land.  With  the  merchants  and  maou- 
fiuTtiurers  the  case  is  different.  The 
latter  subsist  by  buying  and  selling ; 
they  do  not  grow  Uieir  commoditiefl^ 
or  the  raw  produce  from  which  they 
are  &brieatea ;  if  they  cannot  sell  their 
oonunodities  they  cannot  buy  them; 
they  cannot  procure  food ;  they  can- 
not procure  these  commodiUes  for  their 
own  consumption.  It  is  solely  from 
their  sales  to  the  Agriculturists  that 
they  are  themselves  enabled  te  con- 
sume, not  only  food,  but  merchandiie 
and  manufactures  ;  that  they  are  ena- 
bled to  buy  of,  sell  to,  and  employ 
each  other.  The  Agriculturists  give 
an  order  for  cottons  to  the  cotton-ma- 
nuftkoturer,  and  this  enables  the  latter 
to  employ  the  cotton-merchant,  the 
maker  of  machinery,  the  dyer,  the 
coal-merchant,  &c.,  and  to  wear  cot- 
tons himself.  Without  this  original 
order,  none  of  these  could  be  employed, 
or  could  wear  cottons. 

In  primitive  times,  the  Agricultu- 
rists contented  themselves  with  the 
produce  of  their  soil ;  and  then  no 
merchants  and  numufftcturers  could 
exist.  When  the  former  began  to  have 
surplus  produce  to  dispose  of,  then 
the  latter  came  into  b^g ;  in  pro- 
portion as  their  produce  increased  in 
value,  in  the  same  proportion  merdianta 
and  manufacturers  multiplied.  If  we  ^ 
look  through  the  world  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  find,  that  where  tho  Agri- 
culturists have  no  surplus  produce, 
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there  are  no  mcfdiants  and  manofao- 
t«iren ;  and  that  in  those  nations  where 
the  Afrionlturists  hare  such  produce, 
tiie  wue  of  it  r^^ulates  the  employ- 
ment of  the  merchants  and  manufao- 
turera.  We  find,  that  if  a  nation's 
Agricoltorists  buy  their  manufiic- 
tures  of  other  nations,  it  has  few  mer- 
chants, and  no  manufJEUsturers ;  the  buy- 
ing only  multiplies  the  latter  abroad. 
In  propcHTtion  as  the  Agriculturists 
buy  at  home,  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufiicturers  are  numerous  at  home. 

In  this  country,  up  to  a  recent  pe- 
nodj  the  two  bodies  have  been  comitel- 
led  oy  law  to  buy,  as  for  as  possible, 
exclusively  of  each  other ;  and  this  has 
produced  Uie  best  fruits  to  each.  Our 
knd  yields  little  save  com  and  cattle, 
and  these  are  yielded  in  profusion  by 
tiie  land  of  most  other  countries.  If  our 
Agncultmists  had  constantly  bought 
their  merchandise  and  manufactures 
abroad  with  com  and  cattle,  they  must 
have  sold  their  wheat  for  less  than 
twenty  shfllings  per  quarter,  and  their 
other  produce  m  proportion.  Of  course, 
their  purchases  must  hare  been  very 
small,  and  tiiey  must  have  been  al- 
ways in  the  lowest  state  of  penury.  By 
buying  a<^ely  at  home,  they  have  mul- 
ta}^ed  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  this  country ;  they  have  paid  high- 
er prices  for  many  things  than  they 
eould  have  bought  them  at  abroad ;  but 
to  counterpoise  this,  they  have  obtain- 
ed hi^er  prices  for,  and  sold  much 
more  of,  their  own  produce.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  paid 
much  higher  prices  for  com,  &C.,  than 
they  could  nave  bought  these  for 
abroad,  but  they  have  charged  propor- 
tionally high  for  their  own  commodi- 
ties ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  of 
Agricultural  produce  has  been  raised 
to  them,  their  trade  has  been  extended 
and  their  gun  increased.  They  have 
likewise  been  compelled  to  buy  as  far 
as  possible  of  each  other,  and  each  di- 
vifflon  of  them  has  supplied  the  whole 
community  with  its  conmiodities. 

If  every  nation  should  manufocture 
its  produce  before  exporting  it,  a  vast 

Krtion  of  our  manufacturers  would 
useless.  Our  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
^cturers,  rope-makers,  &c.  &c.,  with 
all  of  other  callings  who  draw  em- 
plovment  from  them,  would  be  depri- 
t  m  of  bread.  We  should  have  httle 
to  sell  that  other  nations  would  want 
to  buy,  prices  would  fall,  an  immense 
part  of  both  the  bodies  would  be  only 


a  burden  to  the  rest,  and  we  should 
be  one  of  the  poorest  nations  in  the 
world.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
would  fall  upon  us,  were  every  nation 
to  manufocture  for  itself  all  the  ma- 
nu&ctures  that  it  consumes.  Our 
manufacturers  supply,  not  only  our- 
selves, but  more  or  less  several  other 
nations.  The  whole  world  can  only 
employ  a  certain  number  of  manufack 
turers,  and  if  one  nation  have  more 
than  its  share,  another  must  have 
fewer.  We  have  infinitely  more  than 
our  share,  according  to  a  fair  division, 
and  therefore  some  nations  have  but 
few,  and  others  have  scarcely  any. 

The  Agriculturists  raise  their  pro- 
duce solely  with  their  own  capital  and 
labour,  and  they  sell  it  free  from  duty. 
Fluctuations  in  its  prices,  therefore, 
&11  exclusively  (m  diemselves.  The 
traders  buy  their  commodities,  or  the 
raw  produce  from  which  they  fiftbri- 
cate  them,  abroad;  they  pay  upon 
them  duties  which  sometimes  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  therefore  their 
prices  may  be  very  high,  or  very  low, 
without  their  profits  being  varied.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  price  of  bread 
and  shambles*  meat  to  tne  town  con- 
sumer consists  of  the  profits  of  the 
factor,  miller,  cattle- jobber,  and  but- 
cher. At  this  moment,  in  London, 
people  are  buying  their  bread  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  shimngs  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  when  the  farmers  cannot  ob- 
tain sixty  shillings.  The  price  of  meat 
is  still  higher  in  proportion.  The  rate 
of  this  profit  does  not  vary  exactly  as 
the  price  of  wheat  and  cattle  varies, 
and  therefore  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  latter 
does  not  cause  an  equal  rise  or  fiUl  in 
the  price  of  bread  or  meat.  If  a  rise 
of  fifty  per  cent,  take  place  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  we  buy  abroad,  or  the 
duty  upon  it ;  and  therefore  a  rise  in 
merchandise  and  manufactures,  of  two 
per  cent,  in  some  articles,  five  in  others, 
and  of  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
on  the  average,  is  sufiicient  to  i>alance 
it  on  the  part  of  the  traders.  ^ 

The  Economists  assert  that  a  rise  in 
com  raises  the  price  of  all  other  things. 
Generally  tm^  but  how  ?  They  repiv 
— solely  by  raising  the  price  of  fooa. 
This  is  false.  If  a  bad  season  destroy 
half  the  crop,  double  prices  do  not  be- 
nefit the  Agriculturist.  He  cannot 
increase  his  constunption  of  merchan- 
dise and  manu&ctures ;  the  high  price 
of  food  diminishes  the  consumption 
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of  these  amidst  the  trading  hody, 
causes  a  glut  in  them  and  labour,  and 
the  price  of  many  things  is  perhaps 
even  reduced.  If,  with  only  naif  an 
average  crop,  the  Agricnlturists  can 
obtain  no  advance  of  price,  his  con- 
sumption is  prodigiouuy  diminished, 
and  this  runs  down  ruinously  by  gluts 
the  price  of  labour,  merchandise,  and 
manufactures.  It  does  to  the  traders 
more  injury  than  the  doubling  of  his 
prices. 

If,  with  average  crops,  the  prices  of 
the  Agriculturists  be  raised  fifty  per 
cent,  what  follows  1  The  advance  is 
almost  all  expended  in  the  consump- 
tion of  merchandise  and  manufactures. 
The  agricultural  body  instantly  de- 
mands one  third  more  of  merchuidise 
and  manufactures,  and  of  such  too  as 
yield  the  best  profit,  and  employ  the 
most  labour.  This  sudden  demand 
outstrips,  at  the  first,  supply,  and  ena- 
bles the  trading  body  to  raise  its  prices 
at  pleasure.  What  the  latter  pays  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  exchequer  re- 
mains the  same,  and  a  small  advance 
of  price  places  its  wages  and  profits  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  other  body. 
The  advance  of  price  to  the  Agricul- 
turists on  what  they  buy,  falls  far  be- 
low their  increase  of  profit  on  what 
they  sell,  and  their  purchases  continue 
to  be  infinitely  greater.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  not  only 
increase  their  per  centage  of  profits 
and  their  wages,  but  they  extend  very 
greatly  their  sales,  and  a  vast  number 
more  of  them  are  employed.  They 
are  enabled  to  sell  infinitely  more  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Agricul- 
turists. With  them,  as  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  advance  of  price  in  what  they 
buy,  falls  far  below  their  increase  of 
profit  in  what  they  selL 

This  universal  rise  of  prices,  there- 
fore, gives  employment  to  an  immense 
additional  quantity  of  labour ;  and  it 
raises  the  net  income  of  almost  every 
individual  in  the  community ;  it  raises 
to  him  the  price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell,  m^e  than  that  of  what  he  has  to 
buy. 

It  is  because  taxes,  duties,  and  the 
price  abroad,  of  foreign  produce,  re- 
main unaltered — because  the  farmer 
cultivates  his  land  to  a  great  extent 
with  horses,  and  the  cost  of  these  and 
of  his  bread  and  animal  food  remains 
practically  the  same — because  most  of 
our  goods  are  prepared  in  a  consider- 


able degree  by  steam,  horses,  wind, 
water,  or  foreign  labour  and  capitel— 
because  the  same  extent  of  land  will 
vield  the  same  quantity  of  produce— 
because  the  same  number  of  labourers 
will  do  the  same  quantity  of  work— 
because  twenty  shillings*  worth  of  la- 
bour  will   often   suffice  for   twen^ 
pounds'  worth  of  goods — because,  in 
fine,  most  of  the  leading  ingredients 
in  the  price  of  everything,  are  not  af- 
fected oy  the  fluctuations  in  this  pike 
— it  is  from  this  that  high  prices  be- 
nefit,   and    low  ones   injure,  almost 
every  individual  in  the  communitj. 
The  rise  or  fall,  falls  wholly  on  our 
own  wages  and  profits  of   capital; 
these  constitute  but  a  trifling  fHirt  of 
the  whole  price  of  most  commoditiefl, 
and  theremre  a  rise  or  &11  of  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent,  in  this  whole  piioei 
will  often  raise  or  sink  wages  and  pro- 
fits fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent 

To  disprove  this,  it  most  be  proved 
that  a  rise  in  com,  not  only  raises 
other  things,  but  raises  them  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  must  be  proved,  that 
if  the  quarter  of  wheat  rise  £rom  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillingi, 
the  price  of  raw  cotton,  &c.  must  be 
doubled  abroad,  the  taxes  must  be 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  pound  of  tea  must  be  raised 
from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings,  the 
pound  of  tobacco  from  four  to  eight 
shillings,  the  yard  of  broad  cloth  from 
thirty  to  sixty  shillings,  the  doien  of 

Sort  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  shil- 
ngs,  &c.  &c.  No  such  disproof  will 
we  think  be  ofiered  us ;  and  if  it  can- 
not be  ofiered,  a  rise  in  agricultuial 
produce  must  raise  the  profits  and 
wages  of  the  Agriculturists.  If  a  rise 
in  com  raise  other  things  at  aU,  it 
must  raise  the  wages  and  profits  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  for  it 
is  almost  solely  upon  them  that  it 
operates. 

It  is  demonstrable  to  all,  Uiatthe 
Agriculturists  can  only  dispose  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  produce  in  the 
year — that  in  reality  they  exchange 
It  for  merchandise  and  manufactures 
— ^that  if  the  price  be  reduced  one- 
half,  they  cannot  bring  more  to  mar- 
ket, and  they  can  only  consume  half 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  ma- 
nufactures. If  half  the  populaticm 
strike  one. half  from  its  consumption . 
of  certain  commodities,  the  other  half 
must  raise  its  consumption  of  them  by 
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the  same  amount,  or  the  whole  con- 
sumption must  be  reduced.    A  reduc- 
tion of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  Agricul- 
turist, could  not,  on  account  of  the 
baker,  butcher,  &c.,  reduce  bread  and 
animal  food  to  the   town   consumer 
more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  merchants  and  manufEictu- 
rers  could  keep  their  wages  and  gene- 
ral prices  unaltered,  their  increase  of 
consumption  in  merchandise  and  ma- 
nufactures would  do  little  more  than 
cover  half  the  diminution  on  the  part 
of  the  Agriculturists.   The  whole  con- 
sumption of  the  country  would   of 
course  be  greatly  reduced  ;  vast  num- 
bers of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  this  would  throw 
vast   numbers  more   out  of  employ- 
ment ;  gluts  would  reduce  their  wages 
and  profits  to  the  lowest  point,  and  of 
necessity  their  sales  to  the  lowest  point 
likewise.     If  a  rise  in  com  raise  all 
other  things,  a  &11  in  it  as  certainly 
reduces  them  ;  the  rise,  by  increasing 
trade   and    employment   for  labour, 
raises    the  wages  and  profits  of  the 
trading  body  more  than  it  ought  in 
proportion  ;  and  the  fedl,  by  dixnimsh- 
ing  trade  and  employment  for  labour, 
sinks   such  wages   and  profits  more 
than  it  ought  in  proportion.  The  truth 
of  this  is  attested  by  the  whole  of 
experience. 

By  compelling  the  two  bodies  to 
buy  exclusively  of  each  other,  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  carried  the  number 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  the  highest  point ;  we  possess  far 
more  of  them  in  proportion  than  any 
other  nation.    This  has  enabled  us  to 
get  our  superabundant  land  into  cul- 
tivation, and  to  secure  to  our  Agricul- 
turists good  prices  constantly.    This 
has  operated  to  multiply  the  traders 
still  more,  and  to  secure  to  them  good 
prices  constantly.      The  fruit  of  the 
whole  is,  consumption  is  far  greater 
here   than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Notwithstanding  the  condition 
of  a  part  of  Ireland,  our  twenty  mil- 
lions of  souls  perhaps  consume  as  great 
a  quantity  of  agricultural  produce, 
merchandise,  and    manufactures,  as 
sixty  millions   of  any  other  people. 
Prom    this    immense    consumption, 
which  originated  with,  and  is  regula- 
ted by,  the  Agriculturists,  flows  our 
foreign  trade.    If  we  cannot  consume, 
we  cannot  buy ;  and  if  we  cannot  buy, 
we  cannot  sell.    The  merchants  and 


manufEicturers,  who  carry  on  this  trade, 
are  merely  the  agents  to  this  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  country ;  and  not  by 
them,  but  by  the  consumption,  the 
trade  is  regulated. 

The  system  which  thus  compelled 
the  bodies  to  buy  of  each  other — 
which  thus  prohibited  the  nation  as 
a  whole  from  buyine  anything  of 
other  nations,  save  such  articles  as  it 
really  needed,  either  for  consumption 
or  profitable  re-sale — ^is  now  destroyed, 
as  one  of  error  and  injury.  The  .^agri- 
culturists, and  the  different  divisions 
of  the  traders,  may  now  buy  their 
manufeustures  of  other  nations.  The 
traders  are  still  compelled  to  buy  solely 
of  the  Agriculturists,  but  the  compul- 
sion is  to  be'  soon  removed.  Ministers 
declared,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  trade  in  com  ought  to 
be  made  free  in  the  present  one,  and 
they  now  declare  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  first  &vourable  mopient. 
Sentence  has  been  pronounced — ^the 
executioner  is  prej>aring  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions— and  when  the 
quarter  of  wheat  shall  rise  to  seventy 
shillings,  the  death-stroke  will  he 
given  to  the  agriculture  of  England. 
The  trade  in  com  is  already  f^e,  so 
fjEhr  as  regards  intention,  and  we  shall 
speak  accordingly. 

The  destroyers  of  this  system  de- 
clare that  its  destruction,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  new  liberal  one, 
were  called  for  by  the  wealth,  trade, 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  We 
will  now  glance  at  this  new  liberal 
system,  which  is  the  perfection  of  po- 
litical econohiyand  philosophv — ^which 
is  to  prove,  that  Mr  Huskisson  and 
Mr  Robinson  are  first-rate  statesmen, 
and  that  all  who  before  them  conduct- 
ed our  commercial  affairs  were  dolts 
and  drivellers. 

If  a  grocer  buy  more  sugar  than  he 
can  sell,  he  brings  himself  to  poverty 
by  it — ^if  the  feurmer,  who  has  nothing 
but  com  to  sell,  buy  com  and  thereby 
render  his  own  imsaleable,  he  ruins 
himself — if  the  labourer  buy  the  la- 
bour of  others,  instead  of  selling  his 
own,  he  reduces  himself  to  starvation. 
The  principle  is  the  same  to  the  na~ 
tion,  as  to  the  individual  The  latter 
may  be  trusted  for  avoiding,  but  the 
former  is  very  liable  to  fall  into,  the 
error.  The  nation  is  composed  of 
bodies,  each  of  which  subsists  by  the 
sale  of  its  separate  commodities ;  and 
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one  body  may  often  think  it  its  in- 
terest to  supply  the  community  from 
ftbroad  with  %  commodity,  from  the 
production  of  which,  here,  another 
l)ody  draws  its  subsistence.  The  mer- 
chants may  think  it  their  interest  to 
import  foreign  silks  to  the  ruin  of  our 
silk  manu&cturers,  or  f orei^  com.  to 
the  ruin  of  our  agriculturists.  They 
may  unpcat  foreign  manufiustures  and 
iX)m  until  they  render  a  laige  part  of 
our  ^labour  unsaleable,  and  greatly 
depress  the  price  of  the  remainder. 
A  Dody  of  only  a  few  thousands  may 
bring  that  into  the  market  from 
abroad,  which  will  render  ten  millions 
unable  to  sell  the  oonunodities  from 
which  they  draw  their  bread,  except 
at  ruinously  losing  prices.  To  preyent 
this  was  the  object  of  the  old  system. 
It  prohibited  one  body  fh>m  buying 
what  would  ruin  another:  it  prohi- 
bited the  nation,  as  a  whole,  from 
buying  what  it  did  not  need — ^from 
buying  what,  practically,  it  could 
neither  consume  nor  sell  again — ^from 
destroying  its  own  market  and  inju- 
ring and  ruining  itself.  These  were 
the  only  restrictions  that  it  imposed. 

The  new  system  is,  of  course,  di- 
rectly the  rererse,  and  these  are  the 
only  restrictions  that  it  remoTes.  Com 
ana  manufitctures  are  almost  the  only 
things  that,  as  a  nation,  we  haye  to 
sell ;  and  its  object  is  to  enable  us  to 
buy  com  and  manufactures  which  we 
aotaaUy  do  not  need,  which,  in  reaUty, 
we  can  neither  consume  nor  sell  again, 
and  which  must  ruin  our  market  as 
sellers. 

As  a  nation,  we  draw  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  subsistence  from  the 
sale  of  silks,  we  haye  of  these  a  pro- 
fusion, and  we  want  to  sell  th^n,  and 
not  to  buy  others.  Tet,  by  means  of 
this  system,  we  are  about  to  buy  im- 
mense quantities  of  silks  of  other  na- 
tions, and  we  are  told  that  this  will 
greatly  increase  the  sale  of  our  own 
silks.  How  will  this  miraculous  in- 
crease of  sale  be  obtained)  The  French 
manufacturers  are  to  take  commodi- 
ties of  us  in  exchange  for  their  silks  ; 
and  this  is  to  cause  such  an  increase 
of  trade  as  will  take  off  not  only  all 
their  silks,  but  an  additional  quantity 
of  our  own.  That  any  Minister,  any 
man  of  common  sense— any  cobbler, 
should  belieye  this,  is  amazing. 

Suppose  a  Frenchman  bring  a  thou- 
sand pounds*  worth  of  silks,  and  eyen 
take  manu&ctures,  for  instance,  wool- 


lens, in  exchMige,  does  any  man  ima- 
gine, that  those  whom  the  manu&o- 
turing,  &c.  of  the  woollens  should 
from  first  to  last  employ,  would  be 
enabled,  by  the  sale  of  this  one  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth,  to  consume  one 
thousand  guineas*  worth  of  silks  I  Oaa 
any  man  belieye,  that  if  this  countiy 
could  sell  to  France  cottons  and  wool- 
lens of  the  yalue  of  fiye  millions,  in 
return  for  silks  of  the  same  yalue,  it 
could  consume  not  only  all  these  siUuL 
but  an  additional  quantity  of  4)ur  own  i 
If  we  must  beUeye  it,  we  must  of 
necessity  belieye.  that  the  more  an 
article  aboimds,  tne  greater  wiU  be  the 
demand  for  it ;  and  that  the  demand 
would  be  destroyed  hj  scarcity — ^we 
must  belieye,  that  if,  by  any  magical 
process,  we  could  instantly  doable  the 
number  of  our  own  silk-manuflcta- 
rers,  they  would  then  be  unable  to 
supply  the  nation — ^we  must  bdieye, 
that  if  our  suffering  merchants  and 
manufacturers  womd  only  double 
their  stocks,  demand  would  immedi- 
ately remoye  their  embarrassments. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  this  nation 
should  thus  buy  foreign  silks  of  the 
yalue  of  fiye  nullions,  and  if  the  sale 
of  the  cottons  and  woollens  should  be 
a  dear  addition  to  its  general  ^e  (^ 
these  articles,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
add  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  its  eon- 
sumption  of  silks.  The  rest  would 
render  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
unsaleable,  and  glut  the  market.  But, 
in  reality,  the  s^e  of  these  cottons  and 
woollens  would  rather  diminish  than 
augment  our  consumption  of  silks; 
we  haye  at  present  more  silks  than  we 
can  consume,  and  therefore  the  wages 
of  labour  and  capital  gained  by  die 
foreign  manufacturers  would  be  lost 
by  our  own.  Of  course,  the  general 
sales  of  the  country,  notwitiistanding 
the  sale  of  the  cottons  and  woollens, 
would  at  the  best  continue  the  same^ 
and  the  consumption  of  silks  would 
not  be  increased.  Full  fiye  millions' 
worth  of  our  own  silks  would  be 
rendered  unsaleable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
our  manufMsturers  would  lose  all  the 
wages  of  labour  and  capital  that 
the  manufacturing  of  fiye  millions' 
worth  of  silk  would  yield.  The  bar- 
gain would  in  reality  be  this— we 
ihould  buy  fiye  millions'  worUi  of  fo- 
reign silks  with  fiye  millions'  worth  of 
cottons  and  woollens,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  should  be  compelled  yirtn- 
ally  to  destroy  nearly  four  millions' 
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wwth  of  our  own  silki.  We  should 
do  like  the  spirit-merchant  who  should 
baj  %  gallon  of  Hollands  with  a  gal- 
lon of  brandy,  and  who  in  conse- 
qii^ence  would  be  compelled  to  pour 
nearly  a  gallon  of  his  own  Hollands, 
of  equal  value,  into  the  street.  The 
transaction,  at  the  best,  would  cause 
us  a  dead  loss  of  nearly  four  million^ 
but  from  the  great  glut  which  it  would 
create,  it  would  luely  enough  cause 
one  of  perhaps  ten  miUions. 

It  is  asserted,  that  if  our  manu£M>- 
tums  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  our  buying  silks  abroad,  such  buy- 
ing will  sufficiently  increase  other 
trades  to  employ  them.  This  is  &lse, 
for  such  buying  will  not  increase  other 
tndes  in  the  least  If  other  trades  do 
not  buy  of  our  silk  manufacturers,  the 
ktter  cannot  buy  of  them.  Other 
trades  will  lose  even  more  business 
amidst  our  own  manufacturers,  than 
thc^  will  gain  amidst  the  foreign  ones, 
snd  therefore  ^eir  business  will  be 
decreased  rather  than  increased.  If 
our  buying  of  other  nations  throw  the 
whole  of  our  own  manufacturers  out 
of  employment)  it  will  not  enable 
other  trades  as  a  whole  to  employ  a 
single  additional  workman,  or  pound 
sfa^taL  The  foreign  manufacturers 
may  at  the  first — we  beliete  they  will 
do  no  such  thing — keep  oUier  trades 
at  tiieir  {u-esent  poin^  but  they  will 
moely  bay  of  them  what  would  others 
wiie  have  been  bought  by  our  own 
manufacturers.  Other  traaes  cannot 
possibly  increase  their  business,  un^ 
less  it  can  be  proyed  that  ow  own 
manufacturers  must  always  buy  to  the 
same  amount  of  other  trades,  whether 
they  have  employment  or  not.  If  the 
kttor  be  thrown  out  of  onployment, 
they  musti  so  far  as  regards  oUier 
trades,  remain  eonalanUy  out  of  emi- 
ployment.  If  they  oonld  force  them- 
selves into  other  trades,  they  would 
dispkoe  in  them  capital  and  labour 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  own. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  buy  all  our 
silks  abroad,  the  case  <U  thiJwMt  would 
stand  thus : — Other  trades  might  be 
able  to  employ  about  their  present 
amount  of  capital  and  labour,  but  the 
whole  capital  and  labour  of  the  silk 
trade  would  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment altogether,  ti  we  assume,  that 
in  average  times  the  half-million  of 
souls  whom  the  trade  employs,  mas- 
ters and  servants,  old  and  young,  re- 


ceive fifteen  shillings  each  per  week 
on  the  average,  from  the  sale  of  la- 
bour, or  the  profits  of  capital,  they 
would  lose  about  twenty  millions  an- 
nually. The  nation  as  a  whole  would 
receive  annually  about  twentr  mil- 
lions less  from  the  sale  of  its  labour, 
and  the  employment  of  its  capitaL 
These  five  hundred  thousand  souls 
would  be  perfectly  usdess ;  if  Uiey 
should  not  emigrate,  the  greater  part 
would  have  to  oe  su^)ortod  by  po<M'- 
rates  drawn  from  tli^  other  trades ; 
and  this,  with  the  depression  of  wages 
which  they  would  cause,  would  soon 
greatly  reduce  the  other  trades,  and 
throw  numbers  in  them  out  of  em[* 
plimnent. 

This  is  api^icaUe  to  the  part  as  well 
as  the  whole.  If  a  portion  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  be  thrown  out  iA  em- 
ployment, the  same  consequences  must 
follow  in  proportion.  It  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  trade,  in  whidi 
our  own  manufacturers  can  i^entifully 
supply  us»  In  proportion  as  foreign 
manufactures  may  be  brought  into 
this  country,  in  the  same  proportion 
must  our  own  manufacturers  be  thrown 
permanently  out  of  emp^ymeat.  It  is 
mevitaUe.  The  individual  who  d&^ 
vides  his  business  betweett  two  taaleii^ 
does  not  thcrd)y  wear  more  dothes ; 
and  the  nation  that  divides  its  bustness 
between  its  own  and  foreign  manufao- 
turerS)  does  not  thereby  oonsume  move 
manufactures,  or  employ  a  gpreateir 
portion  of  manufacturing  capital  and 
fabour.  We  buy  our  sugar  of  various 
islands,  but  we  do  not  from  this  sdl 
more  goods^  or  bay  more  sugar  than 
We  should,  were  we  to  buy  solely  of 
one,  proviaed  this  one  could  fiilly  sup- 
ply us  at  the  same  price.  Ifanyoneof 
these  islands  can  only  sell  sugar  to 
ourselves,  the  loss  of  our  business 
would  ruin  it,  «nd' deprive  it  of  the 
ability  to  buy  of  us.  The  loss  of  a  part 
oi  our  business  would  injure  it  in  ptO' 
portion.  If  the  importing  of  fareign 
silks  will  multiply  silk  manufactiurers 
in  this  country,  how  does  it  happen 
that  our  exports  of  maaufaotures  do 
not  multiply  manufacturers  in  the 
countries  to  which  we  send  them  % 
How  does  it  happen  that  our  woollens 
do  not  fill  America  with  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers 1  How  does  it  happen  that 
our  cottons  have  not  filled  India  wi^ 
cotton  manufacturers  1  How  does  it 
happen,  that  if  two  shoemakers  settle 
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in  a  village  which  has  preyiously  been 
only  able  to  employ  one,  they  do  not 
enable  it  to  employ  three  shoemakers? 
If  our  merchants  were  at  this  mo- 
ment to  import  on  speculation,  large 
quantities  of  raw  cotton,  timber,  wine, 
and  tallow,  what  would  be  said  of 
them  ?  Lord  Liyerpool  would  shake 
with  horror  oyer  their  ''  mad  specula- 
tions."' Tet  at  this  yery  instant,  Lord 
Liyerpool,  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  and,  for  anything  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  rest  of  the  miui- 
sters,  aided  by  Parliament,  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  that  maddest  of  all 
*<mad  speculations,"  the  bringing  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  silks 
and  gloyes  into  the  market,  when  the 
silk  and  gloye  trades  are  crushed  un- 
der oyerstocks,  which  are  perfectly 
unsaleable  !  While  they  are  declaim- 
ing against  others  for  causing  a  tem- 
porary glut,  they  are  labouring  to  sub- 
ject whole  trades  to  the  ruin  of  an 
eternal  glut !  We  dare  not  trust  our- 
selyes  to  comment  on  these  things ; 
but  in  the  name  of  our  suffering  coun- 
try— ^in  the  name  of  our  starving  coun- 
trymen, who  are  compelled  to  filch 
refuse-potatoes  and  grains  from  the 
yery  swine— we  protest  against  the 
system  of  frenzy,  confiscation,  and 
iniquity,  firom  which  they  haye  origi- 
nated. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  the  fo- 
reigner can  sell  silks  cheaper  than  the 
Englishman — that  we  ought  to  buy 
where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest — that 
we  ought  to  buy  of  foreign  producers, 
if  they  can  take  lower  pnces  than  our 
own.  l?he  doctrine  is  worthy  of  the 
pitiful  driyellers  who  promiugate  it. 
It  places  on  the  same  level  eyeiything 
that  we  may  buy,  everything  wat  we 
may  buy  with,  and  all  of  whom  we 
may  buy.  For  a  part  of  the  nation  to 
buy  of  other  countries  raw  cotton,  tea, 
and  such  other  articles  as  the  whole 
needs,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
for  it  to  buy  com,  silks,  and  such  other 
articles,  as  would  ruin,  first  half  the 
nation,  and  then  the  whole !  It  is  just 
as  advantageous  for  us  to  buy  cheap 
labour  abroad,  that  our  own  may  be 
without  a  market,  or  to  sell  our  own 
at  a  high  price  I  It  is  as  beneficial  for 
the  mechanic  to  buy  bread  at  a  penny 
per  pound  with  a  little  money  that  he 
may  have  saved,  and  thereby  keep 
hixnself  idle,  as  it  is  for  him  to  buy  it 
at  twopence  per  pound  with  his  la- 


bour !    Can  the  doctrine  need  fur&er 
refutation  7 

As  a  nation,  we  buy  of  other  na- 
tions with  commodities  ;  and  we  mwA 
therefore  look,  not  only  at  the  price 
of  what  we  buy,  but  at  the  profit  we 
make  on  what  we  give  in  exchange. 
When  we  buy  with  manufiictures,  we 
buy  with  th]at  which  has  previooslj 
enabled  us  to  sell  much  labour,  &c. 
that  we  otherwise  should  not  have 
sold ;  when  we  buy  with  raw  pro- 
duce, we  buy  with  that  which  is  per- 
haps brought  and  carried  away  in  fo- 
reign ships,  and  which  merely  leaves 
us  the  merchant's  per  centage.    If  we 
make  a  purchase  of  £10,000  abroad, 
and  pay  with  manufitctuies,  these  per- 
haps have  enabled  us  to  pay  duties, 
and  sell  labour,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
£5000  ;  if  we  pay  with  raw  produce, 
this  perhaps  has  only  enabled  us  to  sell 
the  labour  of  capital  to  the  value  d 
£600,    When  we  buy  our  silks  of  our 
own  manufiiicturers,  we  pay  for  them 
with  heavily-taxed  commodities  and 
manufactures, — ^with  high-priced  corn, 
labour,  &c. ;  when  we  buy  t^em  of 
the  French  ones,  we  pay  for  them  with 
raw  produce.     It  would  be  &r  the 
cheapest  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  buy  of 
the  former^  even  though  they  should 
charge  double  the  prices  of  tlie  latter. 
If  we  should  buy  French  silks  wiUi 
raw  produce,  and  import  them  duty 
free,  how  would  this  operate  ?  It  would 
disable  our  manufacturers  for  paying 
taxes  and  buying  of  the  oth.&r  part  of 
the  community.  This  other  part  would 
have  its  taxes  raised  ;  it  would  sell  less 
labour  and  commodities ;  it  would,  in 
appearance,  buy  silks  a  Uttle  cheaper, 
but,  in  reality,  it  would  buy  them 
much  dearer.    If  we  should  buy  them 
with  manufiEMstures,  and  raise  them  by 
duty  to  the  price  of  our  own,  this 
could  only  make  them  cheaper  in  ap- 
pearance, by  keeping  the  market  con- 
stantly glutted,  and  destroying  the 
consumption  of  our  manu&ctures.   It 
would,  in  reality,  raise  Yearj  greatly 
the  price  of  silks.    The  benefit  doi- 
ved  from  the  manufactures  giv^i  in 
exchange  would  be,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  nothing.  A  million's  worth 
of  foreign  silks  in  the  year  would  ke^ 
the  market,  profusely  supplied  as  it 
already  is,  constantly  glutted ;  and  if 
this  should  reduce  the  consumpdonof 
our  manufacturers  three  shillings  per 
week  each — ^it  would  reduce  it  much 
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ia<yfe,'—thdr  Whole  consomptioii  would 
be  reduced  about  four  millions.  The 
loes  in  rerettue  alone  would  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  m^nuf^^ 
tores  exported.  To  bum  these  ma- 
nu&etures  would  be  faa  less  injurious 
to  us  as  a  nation,  than  to  buy  foreign 
silks  with  them. 

The  merchants  and  manufnoturcM 
may  buy  com  much  cheaper  abroa3 
than  at  home ;  but  if  they  buy  the 
foreign  corn,  they  must  yery  greatly 
reduce  the  consumption  of  our  own 
cora-growers.  They  will  sell  far  less 
of  goods  and  labour ;  their  prices  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  their  cheap 
foreign  com  will  be,  in  reality,  infi- 
nitely dearer  to  them  than  the  deai^ 
com  of  England. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  must 
bay  where  it  can  buy  the  cheapest ; 
but  then  it  must  only  buy  what  it 
needs  as  a  whole,  and  it  must  buy  on 
the  grand  principle  of  barter  ;  it  must 
look  at  the  profits  gained  by  what  it 
gires  in  exchange,  as  well  as  at  the 
price  of  what  it  Buys.  Wheat  is  cheap 
to  the  labourer  at  ten  guineas  the 
quarter,  if  he  can  buy  it  with  labouj* 
1^  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  week  ; 
it  is  dear  to  him  at  twenty  shillings 
the  quarter,  if  he  can  only  buy  it  with 
labour  at  the  rate  of  twentypence  per 
week.  For  a  nation  like  this  to  buy 
of  other  nations,  solely  because  thebr 
prices  are  lower  than  its  own,  com, 
manufiftctured  silks,  cottons,  woollens, 
&c. — articles  which  it  has  in  abun- 
dance, and  from  the  sale  of  which  it 
draws  its  subsistence, — ^is  precisely  the 
same  thing,  as  for  a  labourer  to  throw 
himself  out  of  employment  by  hiring 
another  in  his  stead,  solely  because 
the  other  will  toke  lower  wages  than 
himself.  In  both  cases,  ruin  and  star- 
vation must  follow. 

80  nmch  for  the  benefit  to  be  gain- 
ed bj  the  purchasing  of  cheap  foreign 
manufactures.     But  then  it  is  argued 
that  such  purchasing  will  compel  those 
nations  to  buy  our  own  manufactures, 
which  now  exclude  the  latter  from 
their  market.    This  is  abundantly  re- 
futed by  the  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  immense  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, we  have  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  foreign  manufactures  in  ex- 
change. In  reality,  such  purchasing  will 
dlminiish,  and  not  increase,  our  exports 
of  manufactures.     In  proportion  as  fo- 
reigners may  supply  us  with  silks,  cot- 
toud,  &c.,  in  the  same  proportion  must 
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the  home-safev  of  our  own  mannfac- 
tures  be  reduced ;  in  proportion  as 
this  home-trade  may  be  rcniuced,  in 
the  same  proportion  must  our  manu- 
facturers reduce  their  purchases  of  the 
raw  article,  and  their  export  of  manu- 
factures to  buy  it  with.  In  the  same 
proportion  in  which  our  home  trade 
may  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion must  our  foreign  trade  pass  into 
their  hands. 

How,  then,  will  the  operation  of  theT 
new  system  amidst  the  traders  affect 
the  Agriculturists  ?  In  proportion  as 
we  may  buy  manufactures  aliroad,  we 
shall  retrograde  to  the  point  from 
which  agriculture  started.  If  we  buy 
the  whole  of  our  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  our  manufactures  must  be 
useless,  and  agriculture  must  be  ruined. 
If  we  buy  half,  half  the  manufacturers 
must  be  deprived  of  employment ;  if 
they  remain  in  the  country,  they  must 
form  a  destractive  burden  to  the  rest, 
and  the  Agriculturists ;  if  they  emi- 
grate, a  vast  portion  of  our  land  must 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  In  the 
same  degree  in  which  we  may  buy 
manufactures  abroad,  in  the  same  de- 
gree must  our  manufacturers  be  per- 
manently deprived  of  employment, 
and  reduced  in  number, — and  in  the 
same  degree  must  the  consumption 
and  price  of  agricultural  produce  be 
diminished.  The  Agriculturists,  there- 
fore, have  as  much  interest  in  oppos- 
ing a  free  trade  in  manu&ctures 
as  the  manufacturers.  It  is  far  more 
beneficial  to  them  to  buy  dear  manu- 
factures, with  dear  com  and  cattle, 
than  cheap  ones  with  cheap  corn  and 
cattle. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  fruits  which 
a  free  trade  in  corn  must  yield  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Our  Agriculturists,  we  believe,  when 
wheat  is  at  three  pounds  per  quarter, 
buy  annually  merchandise  and  manu- 
factures to  the  value  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions.  Some  corn-farmers  de- 
pend largely  on  the  sale  of  wheat,  and 
others  sell  very  little  of  it,  but  depend 
chiefly  on  other  things.  We  think 
we  may  assume,  that  on  the  average, 
each  receives  three  times  as  mucn 
from  the  sale  of  sheep,  and  other  live 
stock,  bariey,  oats,  and  black  com, 
wool,  poultry,  butter,  &c.  as  from  the 
sale  of  wheat.  It  is  e^imated,  that 
each  member  of  the  community,  on  the 
average,  consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat 
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in  the  year ;  and  if  we  take  those  who 
do  not  belonff  to  the  agricultural  hody 
at  eleven  mulions,  their  purchases  of 
wheat  alone  must  amount  to  thirty- 
three  millions  annuaUy.  Four  times 
this  amount  will  give  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  millions  as  the  annual  sales 
of  the  corn-farmers.  To  this  must  he 
added  the  sales  from  the  grazing  farms 
of  BHtain  and  Ireland,  from  the  pas- 
ture and  garden-land  round  the  towns, 
and  the  sums  received  hv  the  cottagers 
for  their  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  If  we 
assume,  that  on  the  average  each  of 
the  eleven  millions  consumed  flour, 
•  shambles  meat,  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  home-produced  lea- 
ther, woollens,  tallow,  &c.  for  which 
the  Agriculturist  receives  seven  shil- 
lings weekly,  this  brings  the  sales  of 
the  Agriculturists  to  about  two  hun- 
dred millions  annually.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  latter  re- 
buy  and  consume  a  vast  portion  of 
their  wool,  hides,  tallow,  &c.  after 
these  are  manufactured.  We  know 
that  we  are  greatly  above  other  esti- 
mates, but  we  think  we  are  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

This  is  the  lever  which  puts  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  mo- 
tion ;  without  it,  they  could  not  exist. 
The  Agriculturists  buy  annually  of 
them  about  two  hundred  millions' 
worth  of  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures, and  this  enables  them  to  trade 
with  other  nations,  to  employ  each 
other,  to  buy  of,  and  sell  to,  each 
other,  and  to  consume,  not  only  agri- 
cultural produce,  but  merchandise  and 
manufactures  likewise. 

Upon  the  sale  of  Agricultural  pro- 
duce, about  half  our  population  de- 
pends, and  of  course  it  is  infinitely 
the  most  important  of  what,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  to  sell.  We  hiave  abun- 
dance for  our  own  consumption,  and 
if  we  buy  foreign  com,  we  must  there- 
by render  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
unsaleable  and  worthless.  Yet,  some 
of  the  traders  are  clamouring  for  per- 
mission to  buy  their  com  of  other  na- 
tions. If  our  Agriculturists  could  not 
sufficiently  supply  them,  and  if  their 
foreign  purchases  would  enable  them 
to  consume  all  our  own  com,  and  all 
the  foreign  com  that  they  might  buy, 
the  clamour  would  not  be  unreason- 
able. They  do  not,  however,  assert 
that  they  could  consume  more  com ; 
they  say  that  they  want  to  buy  abroad 
to  make  our  own  corn  ch  eaper,  and  to 


be  enabled  to  sell  more  manu&eturei 
to  other  countries.  Let  us  see  how 
fur  the  opening  of  our  oom-maiket 
would  satisfy  their  expectations. 

We  cannot  export  com,  and  in  con- 
sequence, if  we  get  a  superabundance 
into  the  country,  it  must  remiun  with 
us.  If  at  this  moment,  when  we  hare 
y  mueh  wheat  of  our  own  as  we  can 
consunK,  we  were  to  buy  two  millions 
of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  at  two 
pounds  per  quarter,  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  foreign  wheat  would  sup- 
ply two  millions  of  our  population  for 
a  year.  Granting  that  it  would  be 
paid  for  with  manufactures,  would  the 
four  millions'  worth  of  manufactures 
given  in  payment,  enable  us  to  employ 
an  additional  two  millions  of  popula- 
tion, to  consume  the  additional  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  1  No !  it 
would  not  enable  us  to  employ  an  ad- 
ditional fifty  thousand.  Our  manuftio- 
turers  could  supply  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  manufactures  with  their  present 
workmen.  The  wheat,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  English  wheat,  would  lie 
in  the  market  perfectly  useless ;  it 
could  not  be  consumed  here,  and  it 
could  not  be  sent  abroad  for  sale. 

If  we  buy  com  abroad,  when  we 
have  as  much  of  our  own  as  we  can 
consume,  it  must  inevitably  cause  a 
glut  in  the  market.  A  glut  in  com  is 
infinitely  more  injurious  than  one  in 
other  things.  A  glut  in  merchan- 
dise and  manufeictures  is  soon  got  rid 
of,  by  a  partial  suspension  of  import- 
ing, or  manufacturing ;  but  a  glut  in 
com  must  last  for  two  or  three  years, 
if  not  removed  by  a  bad  harvest.  The 
worse  prices  are,  the  more  com  the 
farmer  endeavours  to  raise  ;  and  ruin 
requires  the  time  we  have  stated  to 
render  part  of  the  land  waste,  and  in- 
jure the  fertility  of  the  remainder. 
£veiT  one  knows  that  a  glut  in  any 
article  renders  the  price  of  it  ruinous 
to  the  seller.  If  com  be  sunk  to  a 
losing  price,  it  sinks  the  price  of  all 
the  produce  of  land,  for  it  compels  the 
farmer  to  force  sales  in  everything  that 
he  has  to  sell.  Previously  to  1819,  we 
bought  not  quite  four  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  com,  and  this  reduced 
the  farmers'  prices  more  than  a  third, 
and  plunged  agriculture  into  distress, 
which  endured  several  years.  If  we 
should  buVf  in  two  years,  foreign  com 
to  the  value  of  six  millions,  this  would 
sink  the  price  of  our  whole  agricul- 
tural produce  at  least  one-fourth,  for 
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perhaps  four  years.  If  we  assume 
that  our  Agriculturists  annually  sell 
produce  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
millions,  it  would  reduce  this  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The 
case  would  stand  thus, — ^by  buying 
the  six  millions*  worth  of  foreign  com, 
our  agriculturists  would  have  annual- 
ly, for  four  years,  fifty  millions  less 
tiian  they  now  have  for  buying  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  The 
latter,  by  selling  the  six  millions'  worth 


improvement.  If  they  yield  less  pro- 
duce than  the  richer  ones,  they  are 
cultivated  at  much  less  expense  ;  they 
are,  with  good  management,  yearly 
increasing  in  fertility,  and  it  requires 
no  long  period  of  time  to  raise  them  to 
feir  average  quality.  If  they  be  not 
so  suitable  for  the  growth  of  some 
kinds  of  produce  as  the  richer  lands, 
they  are  more  suitable  than  the  latter 
for  the  growth  of  other  kinds.  Ex- 
cellent   management,    and    plentiful 


of  commodities  abroad,  lose  the  sale  of    manuring,  only  keep  the  best  land 


two  hundred  millions*  worth  at  home. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  declaim  against 
orer-trading,  and  to  enlarge  on  the 
ruinous  nature  of  gluts.  Ministers 
and  Parliament,  at  this  moment,  are 
pouring  the  most  bitter  execrations  on 
those  who,  by  their  speculations,  have 
lnt>ught  a  superabundance  of  various 
commodities  into  the  market  Now, 
if  the  buying  of  that  which  we  do  not 
want,  which  in  effect  we  can  neither 
consume  nor  sell  again,  and  which  will 
cause  a  glut  on  articles  on  which  half 
the  population  depend,  be  not  over- 
tradmg,  what  is  f  Tet  this  over- 
trading is  to  be  created  by  Parliament 
and  the  Ministry. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  our  light 
lands  ought  to  be  put  out  of  cultiva- 
tion to  enable  us  to  consume  the  fo- 
reign com.  How,  and  when,  are  they 
to  be  put  out  of  cultivation  1  Is  our 
agriculture  a  thing  so  managable,  that 
Parliament  can  guide  it  with  a  finger 
and  thumb  ?  Are  the  ministers  to  ram- 
ble through  the  country  with  the  sur- 
veyor's chain  and  offWiet  staff,  to  point 
out  the  acres  that  are  henceforward 
to  be  sacred  from  the  inroads  of  the 
plough  1  Will  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  light  lands  voluntarily 
cancel  leases,  and  sacrifice  rent,  profits, 
and  livelihood,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  7  These  lands  can  only  be 
put  out  of  cultivation  by  the  distress 
of  our  whole  agriculture  ;  nothing  else 
could  accomplish  it. 

A  vast  quantity  of  nonsense  is  put 
forth  touching  these  light  lands.  We 
have,  in  England,  some  land  which  is 
radically  bad,  and  which  no  culture 
could  materially  improve.  When  com 
was  at  the  highest,  no  great  portion  of 
this  land  was  put  under  any  regular 
system  of  cultivation  ;  and  we  imagine 
that  not  much  of  it  is  at  present  under 
the  plough.  (Generally  speakiog,  the 
light  lands  which  are  under  regular 
cultivation,  are  capable  of  very  great 


at  about  the  same  point  of  fertility 
and  value ;  but  they  keep  increasing 
the  fertility  and  value  of  the  light, 
until  they  render  it  good  land.  The 
Economists,  however,  assume  that  the 
light  lands  can  never  be  rendered  any 
b^ter,  and  that  the  return  for  manur- 
ing must  all  be  made  by  a  single  crop 
— but  what  falsehood  do  they  leave 
unpublished  touching  agriculture  ? 

During  the  war,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  waste  and  light  land,  which  had 
previously  been  almost  worthless,  and 
which,  to  use  a  country  phrase,  had 
scarcely  been  capable  of  maintaining  a 
goose  on  an  acre,  was  brought  under 
regular  cultivation.  No  little  of  this 
is  now  excellent,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder  yields  good  crops,  and 
is  still  improving. 

If  none  but  our  rich  land  is  to  be 
kept  under  the  plough,  a  vast  portion, 
some  say  two-thirds,  of  our  whole 
arable  land,  must  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  The  fact  that  our  richest 
soils  at  present  leave  only  moderate 
profits,  may  convince  any  man  that 
we  cannot  have  any  large  portion  of 
bad  land  under  culture.  It  is  prepos- 
terous to  imagine,  that  by  ceasing  to 
cultivate  a  trifling  extent  of  unproduc- 
tive land,  we  should  create  a  sufiicient 
vacuum  in  the  market  for  foreign  corn. 
To  do  this,  we  must  render  waste  an 
immense  portion  of  land  which  is  rear 
sonably  fertile,  which  is  improving  in 
fertility,  and  which  enables  its  culti- 
vators to  live  comfortably,  when  those 
of  the  best  soils  are  only  receiving 
moderate  gains.  Everything  in  ex- 
perience and  argument,  proves  that 
this  land  can  only  be  forced  out  of 
cultivation  by  a  glut,  and  the  conse- 
quent distress  of  our  whole  agricul- 
ture. Every  farmer  will  extract  the 
greatest  quantity  of  com  possible  from 
his  land,  until  he  is  disabled  by  losing 
prices. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  agriculture 
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will  be  amply  protected.  How  will  it 
be  protected  1  A  dutj  is  to  be  imposed 
on  foreign  corn,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  will  admit  it  from 
all  the  com  countries  in  the  world, 
and  which  would  admit  it  from  some 
of  them,  if  wheat  here  were  reduced 
to  forty  shillings  per  quarter.  What 
does  agriculture  want  protecting  from  ? 
A  glut — the  thing  that  would  inevit- 
ably flow  from  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign com — the  very  thing  that  this 
**  protection"  would  create  !  If  our 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  supply  us,  then  a  proper 
duty  on  foreign  com  and  manufactures 
to  meet  the  deficiency,  would  be  in 
reality  a  "  protecting  duty ;"  but  when 
they  can  supply  us  abundantly,  a  duty 
to  admit  the  foreign  articles  must  yield, 
not  protection,  but  ruin.  It  is  one  of 
the  hateful  characteristics  of  the  "  new 
system,"  that  while  it  pretends  to 
give,  it  destroys  protection  ;  it  removes 
every  security  against  gluts,  and,  bj 
augmenting  t»upply,  or  diminishing 
consumption,  subjects  everything  to 
their  ravages.  It  professes  to  give 
protection  to  the  silk  manufacturer,  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  plunging  him 
into  bankruptcy  with  foreign  silks ; 
and  to  the  faimer,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  preparing  his  ruin,  by 
bringing  foreign  com  into  the  only 
market  that  he  has,  and  which  he  can 
fully  supply.  This  system  has  nothing 
open  and  straightforward  about  it — it 
is  one  of  pitiful  delusions  from  begin- 
ning to  end — whether  it  have  origi- 
nated with  Jew  or  Frenchman,  we 
know  not,  but  it  certainly  shows  few 
marks  of  English  parentage. 

We  say  that,  putting  out  of  sight 
bad  harvebts,  the  expectation  of  which 
is  not  made  the  pretext  for  opening 
the  ports,  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  mU6t  inevitably  cause  a  glut,  and 
plunge  our  agriculture  into  min.  The 
importing  of  not  quite  four  millions  of 
ruarters  of  foreign  com,  previously  to 
J  81 9,  caused  a  destructive  glut,  which 
only  began  to  disappear  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing the  long  term  of  its  coritinuance^  * 
there  were,  we  think,  two  short  har- 
veuts,  and  land  in  general,  from  the 
diminished  means  of  the  farmer,  kept 
regularly  lalUng  oflf  in  fertility.  We 
conceive  that  in  the  last  year,  far 
mere  corn  was  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  former  year.  Every 
one  who  is  acouaintcd  with  the  va- 
riety of  uses  to  which  flour  is  put,  and 


who  has  seen  the  houfeh<^  mtBig»- 
ment  of  people  of  moderate  incone, 
and  the  working  classes,  must  beawm 
that  the  consumption  of  floor  fluctu- 
ates very  greatly.    In  1825,  genenl 
income  was  veiy  good,  while  the  price 
of  wheat  Vas  only  in  proportion  to 
that  of  other  things,  therefore  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  must    have  been 
exceedingly  large.    A  vast  additional 
quantity  of  other  grain  must  have  been 
consumed  in  the  keep  of  horses,  diftiU> 
ing,  malting,  &c.    Yet  notwithstandr 
ing  this,  we  have  now  plenty  of  com, 
with  the  exeeption  of  barley,  of  which 
the  last  crop  was  a  bad  one.    The  lart 
crop  of  wheat  was  an  abundant  one, 
and  when  the  harvest  was  secured,  we 
bad  a  large  quantity  of  old  com  in  the 
markets.    In  our  judgment,  the  ^ut 
was  got  rid  of,  and  room  was  made  in 
the  market  for  the  bonded  fareiga 
wheat,  in  the  last  summer,  much  less 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  coo- 
sumption,  than  by  the  falling  off  of 
production.    We  believe  that  consider- 
ably less  com  will  be  consumed  in  the 
present  year  than  was  consumed  in 
the  last  one,  and  that  we  have  much 
more  wheat  than  we  shall  be  able  to 
consume  before  harvest.    Our  fuunen 
in  the  last  two  years  have  recovoed 
their  means ;  much   land   that  hnd 
been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  bn 
been  again  brought  into  it ;  land,  in 
genend,  has  had  its  fertility  greatly 
restoied ;  and  we  are  i»rettT  sure  that 
our  produce   of  com  will,  with  the 
same  seasons,  be  now  greater  by  one- 
eighth  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
We  have  just  opened  our  ports  to  the 
farmers  of  Canada.    If  land  will  yield 
at  present  only  one-eighteenth  or  one- 
twentieth  more  than  it  yielded  two 
or  three  years   ago,  the  increase  in 
wheat  will  be  as  much  as  can  be  oon^ 
sumed  by  an  additional  million  of  in- 
habitants.   When  we  look  at  all  this, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  coun^ 
must  at  this  moment,  with  an  average 
season,  produce  as  much  com  as  it 
can  consume.    For  the  first  few  yean 
of  the  future,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion cannot,  we  presume,  be  taken  at 
so  much  as  300,000  yearly  ;  and  this 
can   be  abundantly  supplieid   by  the 
increased  produce  of  our  inferior  soili^ 
the  new  land  taken  into  cultivation, 
and  the  importations  from  Canada 

It  is  avowed  that  the  protecting 
duty  is  to  be  such  as  will  considerably 
sink  the  jH'e^ent  price  of  com — as  will 
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•dmtt  f<Kreign  com  from  all  jNurts  lo 
long  as  prices  remain  what  tney  are. 
If  the  ports  were  now  opened,  what 
would  follow)  The  speculators  in 
Knglifth  com  would  entirely  forsake 
the  market,  and  the  Actors,  millers, 
h>Q.  would  hold  the  least  portion  of  it 
po6sihle ;  all,  not  wanted  for  imme- 
diate uae,  would  lie  wholly  on  the 
handfl  of  the  farmers.  The  latter 
would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
efibctiag  sales  ;  they  would  obtain  bad 
pffioee  ;  thay  would  sell  as  little  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  sustaining 
pdoee,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  bad 
oarrest,  or  some  other  cause,  mi|^ 
give  a  turn  to  the  market ;  they  poa- 
aeas  the  means  of  holding  for  a  season, 
and  many  of  them  could  obtain  a  short 
postponement  of  the  rent-day.  While 
•Terjthing,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
thus  conspire  to  keep  the  English  com 
from  sale,  the  production  of  it,  for  at 
leAst  the  first  year,  would  go  on  as 
▼igorou^y  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand, 
foreign  com  is  a£ft¥Ourite  article  with 
the  merchants — ^the  first  at  market 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  pay  well,  and 
abundance  of  it  would  be  eagerly 
flipped  from  all  parts  in  the  first  mo- 
ment. For  some  time,  the  holders  of 
it  would  regularly  undersell  our  own 
£urmer8,  and  still  get  good  profits  ;  it 
would  therefore  be  forced  into  conr 
sumption,  to  the  exclusion  of  English 
coFD  ;  and  the  in^Ksrtations  would 
continue  to  be  large.  The  Englirii 
com  would  thus  he  presenred  frt>m 
consumption,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
excluded  from  it,  on  the  other,  to  the 
aoKmnt  of  a  few  millions  of  quarters  ; 
and  then  the  fimners  would  break 
down  under  their  burden.  The  new 
crop  would  be  approaching,  payments 
could  no  longer  oe  dsferred,  and  they 
would  come  mto  the  market  in  a  body 
to  force  sales  at  almost  any  price. 
Agriculture  would  then  exhibit  ooly  a 
fiidhtful  mass  of  ruin. 

This  is  merely  a  description  of  what 
took  place  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  ;  it  must,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
insTitably  take  place  again  if  our  mar^ 
ket  be  constantly  open  to  the  foreign- 
er. A  bad  harrest  or  a  heavy  duty 
might  defer  the  glut  for  a  time,  but 
come  it  would,  to  the  ruin  of  English 
agriculture.  The  90st  common  wob^ 
dsntanding  in  the  nation  may  disco* 
ver,  that  if  we  grow  as  much  com  as 
wie  can  consume,  if  we  regularly  im- 
port com,  and  if  we  cannot  export  it, 


we  must  soon  hafe  a  superabundance 
that  will  reduce  our  corn-growers  to 
bankruptcy. 

Some  of  the  Economists  are  simj^ 
enough  to  argue,  that  the  foreign  com 
would  cause  an  increase  in  trade  and 
manufactures  that  would  suffice  for  its 
consumption.  We  have  already  said 
sufficient  to  refute  them.  A  large  part 
of  this  com  would  be  brought  by  fo- 
reign ships,  and  paid  for  with  un- 
wrought  produce.  Our  fEumers  would 
instantly  oease  buying  merchandise 
and  manufactures  except  from  neces- 
sity, and  general  trade  would  be  not 
increased,  but  greatly  diminished. 
What  effect  had  our  former  importa- 
tions of  foreign  com  ?  They  reduced 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  dis- 
tress, with  agriculture.  It  matten 
not  how  low  ^  price  of  com  may  be, 
people  cannot  consume  if  they  baye 
not  money  to  buy  it  with.  The  four 
pound  loaf  may,  in  reality,  be  cheap 
at  tenpenoe,  and  exceedingly  dear  at 
fiyepence,  to  the  mass  of  the  oommm- 
nity.  Instead  of  the  consumption  of 
com  being  increased  by  the  unporla- 
tion  of  that  of  other  countries,  we 
ooDoeiye  it  would  be  reduced. 

Other  of  the  Economists,  who  are 
equally  foolish,  maintain,  that  other 
natbns  oould  not  send  com  insufficient 
quantity  to  injure  our  markets.  Because 
in  former  years  of  scarcity, — of  seas- 
city  arising  from  bad  crops,  and  when 
crops  were  generally  bad  in  oUier  coun- 
tries,— ^we  could  only  procure  from 
abroad  sufficient  com  for  a  few  weeks' 
consumption,  they  insist  that  we 
could  neyer  procure  more  in  years  of 
plenty.  They  protest,  that  the  mar* 
ket  could  not  possibly  be  injured  by 
the  importation  of  as  mnch  foreign 
com  ts  the  whole  nation  could  con- 
sume in  a  month,-^-of  as  much  aa 
would  supply  the  greater  part  of  two 
millions  of  we  population  for  a  year, 
-M>f  as  much  as  would  render  one- 
twelfth  of  our  English  com  wholly 
useless.  Such  nonsense  is  below  bo* 
tice,  and  yet  it  forms  one  of  the  lead- 
ing arguments  of  the  most  exalted  of 
the  free-trade  people.  Let  our  ports 
be  only  constantly  open  to  the  com  of 
other  nations,  and  these  nations  will 
soon  be  able,  in  good  years,  to  supply 
nearly  half  our  population.  The  de*- 
lusion  that  prevails  on  the  question  is 
actually  astonidiing.  The  importi^ 
tion  of  foreign  manufiMStures  is  a  no- 
velty to  the  chief  part  of  the  present 
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generation,  but  in  regard  to  com  the 
case  is  wholly  different.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  ^  a  free  trade  in  com"  has 
been  abundantly  tried ;  it  plunged 
not  only  agriculture,  but  manufiEU>- 
tures  and  commerce  l^ewise,  into  dis- 
tress and  ruin;  it  was  obliged  to  be 
suspended  to  save  the  state  itself  from 
bankruptcy,  and  only  two  ^ears  have 
passed  awa}r  since  we  extncated  our- 
selves from  the  want  and  misery  into 
which  it  cast  us.  Yet  now  we  are  as- 
sured that  if  we  try  it  again  it  will 
yield  prodigious  benefits  ! 

If  agriculture  should  be  thrown  in- 
to ruin,  commerce  and  manufactures 
would  of  necessity  follow.  The  Agri- 
culturists would  buy  nothing  except 
on  compulsion.  They  are  now  pretty 
well  stocked  with  clothes,  &c.  and  we 
conceive  that  in  the  chaos  and  misery 
of  the  first  year,  their  expenditure 
with  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers would  be  reduced  nearly  ono- 
half,  or  nearly  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  millions.  Who  will  venture 
to  say  that  this  would  be  counterpoi- 
sed by  the  purchasing  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  quarters  of  useless  foreign 
comY  The  merchants  and  manufiio- 
turers  would  lose  nearly  half  their 
business,  nearly  half  of  the  latter 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  the  whole  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  destructive  gluts. 

If  we  assume  that  agriculture  could 
be  preserved  frt)m  ruin,  still  its  pre- 
sent prices  would  be  reduced  ono- 
fourth  by  the  opening  of  the  ports. 
No  permanent    advance    could  take 

Elace  in  prices  abroad  to  sustain  them 
ere.  If  there  were  any  considerable 
deficiency  of  com  in  our  market,  they 
might,  for  a  year  or  two,be  raised  in 
other  nations,  without  bemg  rftuced 
in  our  own  ;  but  in  this  case  the  ad- 
vance could  only  continue  for  a  short 
period,  because,  frx>m  the  stimulus 
which  it  would  give  to  foreign  culti- 
vation, and  the  abundance  of  unculti- 
vated land  which  many  foreign  nations 
possess,  a  general  superabundance 
would  soon  oe  created.  But  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  our  market, 
prices  could  not  abroad  be  above 
what  would  admit  the  foreign  com, 
and  therefore  they  must  decline  here 
and  not  advance  in  other  countries. 
We  have  at  present  a  separate  com- 
market,  and  if  we  add  it  to  the  gene- 
ral one  of  the  world,  we  must  be  the 


slaves  of  this  general  one,  and  not  the 
rulers. 

If  the  Agriculturists  should  bafe 
one-fourth  struct  off  the  prices  of 
what  they  sell,  they  would  still  ha?« 
to  pay  about  the  same  for  what  they 
buy  !  The  taxes  would  at  the  first  l« 
the  same,  and  they  would  soon,  as  we 
shall-  presently  show,  have  to  be  in- 
creased. Foreign  produce  could  not 
be  sold  lower,  manu&cturing  labour 
could  only  be  very  slightly  reduced, 
and  any  reduction  of  price  that  mi^t 
be  made  to  the  Agricultunsts,  would 
be  counterpoised  by  increased  poor- 
rates.  Let  us  ascertain  how  thk 
clear,  unbalanced  reduction  of  one- 
fourth  in  the  income  of  the  Agricnl- 
turists  would  operate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
every  one  in  the  nation,  down  to  th^ 
school-boy,  would  know,  that  such  a 
reduction  would  inevitably  compel 
the  Agriculturists  to  buy  at  least  fi% 
millions'  worth  less  of  goods  annually 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
This,  however,  is  a  tmth  too  obvious 
to  be  noticed  in  times  like  these,  when 
nothing  but  paradox  can  be  looked  at 
The  merchimts  and  manufactoren 
seem  to  imagine,  that  the  ability  of 
the  Agriculturists  to  buy  of  them  de- 
pends in  no  degree  on  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  wine-mer- 
chants, grocers,  drapers,  and  others 
who  supply  the  nobleman,  appear  to 
think,  that  if  they  reduce  his  income 
from  L.20,000  to  L.1 6,000,  or  even 
L.12,000,  he  will  still  have  as  much 
money  to  expend  among  them  as  ever. 
They  wiU  soon  have  better  informa- 
tion forced  upon  them.  If  arithmetic 
have  not  lost  its  virtue,  and  if  the  laws 
of  nature  have  not  been  reversed  by 
the  free-trade  miraclo-mongers,  the 
reduction  will  compel  the  Agricultu- 
rists to  buy  fifty  millions'  worth  less  of 
goods  annually  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  To  the  different  classes 
of  the  latter  its  effects  will  vaiy  veiy 
greatly. 

The  Economists,  amidst  their  ra- 
ving, assert,  that  the  reduction  would 
fall  almost  wholly  on  the  landlords. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  of  the  latter 
take  what  is  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  produce ;  this  mean^ 
that  they  470ula  strike  75  per  cent  off 
their  rents  ;  that  where  they  now  take 
L.100,  they  would  then  be  content 
with  L.8d ;    others  are  supposed  to 
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take  one-fourth,  and,  of  coune,  they 
would  be  content  without  any  rent  at 
all.     The  absurdity  of  it  needs  no  ex- 
posure.   The  landlords  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  any  but  proportion- 
ate reductions,  except  from  compul- 
sion.   If  we  assume  that  on  the  first 
rent-day  they  would,  in  disregard  of 
leases,  &C.,  reduce   their  rents,  still 
the  whole  of  the  reduction  would  for 
some   months  ftdl    on   the   tenants. 
The  latter,  from  the  want  of  money, 
would  immediately  ^nploy,  perhaps, 
one-fifth  less  of  labour,  and  this  would 
throw  about  one-fifth  of  the  husban- 
dry   servants    upon    the    poor-rates. 
They  would  gain  nothing  by  it  beyond 
a  little  momentary  relief,  for  the  land 
would  yield  so  much  the  less  produce. 
When  men  obtain  an  increase  of  in- 
comoy  they  do  not  merely  buy  a  large 
portion  of  such  articles  as  tiiey  had 
previously  consumed;  they  buy  per- 
haps only  the  same  quantity  of  these, 
and  they  employ  the  increase  in  buy- 
ing such  as  they  had  never  been  able 
to  buy  before.    Previously  to  the  last 
fifty  years  this  country  had  a  great 
superabundance  of  land,  and  this  kept 
agriculture  generally  in  poverty,  and 
irequeiftly  in  distress.  There  are  many 
people  now  living  who  can  rememb^ 
the  time  when  the  mass  of  the  hus- 
bandry servants,  and  small  and  mid- 
dl  ing  fEtrmerSjUsed  chiefly  barley  bread, 
and  rarely  tasted  wheaten  bread — ^when 
tea^    cofiTee,  sugar,  spirituous  liquors, 
silk  goods,  &c.  &c.  were  seldom  seen 
in  the  farmer*s  house— when  the  work- 
ing orders  made  tea  from  herbs  ga- 
thered in  the  garden  if  they  could  not 
^rocQie  milk — when  almost  every  fa- 
mily spun  its  own  linen  and  woollens, 
knitted  its  own   stockings,  &c. — and 
when  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape 
of  food,  dress,  and  furniture,  was  used 
except  the  most  cheap  necessaries.  As 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  in- 
cr^tsed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
became  large  consumers  of  merchan- 
dise, and  manufactured  goods.   When 
the  income  of  men  is  dixninished,  they 
return  in  the  path  by  which  they  ad- 
vanced ;  they  do  not  consume  less  of 
everything,  but  they  consijme  the  same 
quantity  of  some  articles,  and  abandon 
the  consumption  of  others  altogether. 
If  one-fourth  be  struck  off  the  wages 
of  the  husbandry  labourer,  these  wages 
will  then  scarcely  supply  his  family 
with  the  very  plainest  necessaries ;  he 
will  diMontinue  the  use  of  sugar,  and 


perhaps  of  tea,  and  he  will  buy  fewer, 
and  still  more  common  articles  of  clo- 
thing. If  the  farmer^s  income  be  re- 
duced, he  cannot  reduce  the  expenses 
of  cultivation  without  reducing  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree  the  fertility  of 
his  land,  and  his  family  must  consume 
the  same  quantity  of  the  plainer  kinds 
of  food  and  clothing.  He  will  return 
to  the  old  system  of  having  milk  in- 
stead of  tea,  and  this  will  exclude  to 
a  great  degree  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, &c.  from  his  table.  He  will 
abandon  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  drink  much  less  ale.  He  and  his 
sons  will  no  longer  wear  superfine  or 
fine  cloth,  fine  Irish  linen  will  be  dis- 
missed, the  silk  handkerchief  will  be 
displaced  by  the  cotton  one,  the  better 
kind  of  boots  and  shoes  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  common  wool  hat 
must  banish  the  silk  one  and  the  bea- 
ver. Hb  wife  and  daughters  must  wear 
no  more  silks  and  laces — the  lustres, 
Norwich  crapes,  &c.  must  no  more  be 
thought  of,  and  the  prints  must  be  of 
a  very  cheap  and  common  character. 
If  one-fourth  be  struck  off  the  income 
of  the  landlord,  his  consumption  of 
many  things  will  remain  the  same, 
and  the  reduction  will  fall  chiefly  on 
those  which  are  the  most  costly  and 
the  least  necessary. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness would  rest  principally  upon  the 
importers  of  the  more  important  arti- 
cles of  foreign  produce,  and  the  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactu- 
rers. The  cessation  or  diminution  of 
consumption  would  take  effect  chiefly 
on  those  articles  which  leave  the  best 
profits,  employ  the  most  labour,  and 
pay  the  heaviest  duty.  The  cheapest 
descriptions  of  cottons,  woollens,  li- 
nens, hardware,  furniture,  &c.  &c.  in 
proportion,  employ  far  less  labour,  and 
yield  far  less  profit,  than  the  dearer 
ones.  Taking  everything  into  calcu- 
lation, we  are  pretty  sure,  that  full 
one  half  of  the  manuflEusturing  labour 
which  the  Agriculturists  now  employ 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  that  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  lose  full  one  half  of  the 
profits  which  they  now  draw  from  the 
Agriculturists. 

Now  where  are  the  advantages  to  be 
found  which  are  to  outweigh  this  stu- 
pendous loss  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  1  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  from  the  diminished  consumption 
of  the  Agriculturists,  the  buying  of  the 
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fbreign  corn  wotild  greatly  diminish     lions'  worth  less  of  goods  to  the  agri- 


onr  aggregate  purchases  of  other  na- 
tions, and  of  course  it  would  greatly 
diminish  the  foreign  sales  of  the  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers.  Our  own 
ships  at  present  fetch  the  chief  part  of 
the  foreign  produce  that  the  Agricul- 
turists W0uld  cease  to  constmie,  and 
cany  the  goods  in  payment ;  foreign 
ships  would  hring  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  com,  and  take  hack  the 
goods  in  payment.  Here  would  be 
another  heavy  loss  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  If  agricultural 
produce  were  reduced  in  prioe  fully 
one-fourth,  the  costs  of  transit  and 
profits  of  the  factor,  miller,  baker, 
jobber,  butchCT,  &c.  would  remain  the 
same,  and  thei^sfore  the  reduction  to 
the  town  consumer  would  scarcely  be 
equal  to  one-sixth.  If  we  assume  that 
the  wOTkman  who  has  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week,  expends  mne  in  bread 
and  animal  food,  his  wages  could  only 
be  reduced  eighteenpenee  per  week, 
and  the  wages  of  many  of  the  wearers, 
&o.  could  not  be  reduced  at  all.  The 
leading  manufactures  that  we  export, 
are  all  more  or  less  fabricated  by  ma- 
chinery. In  some  of  them  one  man  by 
machinery  does  the  work  of  one  hun- 


cultorists,  and  lose  half  the  profits  ind 
employment  for  labour  whidi  thef 
now  draw  from  the  latter — ^theh  fo- 
reign trade  would  be  greatly  reduced 
— ^  vast  portion  of  the  mechaaics, 
seamen,  weavers,  drc.  would  be  thrown 
out  of  emf^oymeDt-'-«nd  they  woaM 
be  able  to  buy  com,  animal  food,  sad 
labour,  an  insignificant  trifie  cheaper. 
This  we  say  would  be  the  situatioB 
of  the  merchants  and  manuiaetureif ; 
it  is  capable  of  deoisiTe  arilhmetaeal 
proof. 

We  will  here  ask—- not  the  theoristi^ 
not  the  parliamentary  scheme-maken, 
not  those  who  are  plunging  the  naiioB 
into  ruin — but  the  sober,  reflecting, 
calculating  merchants  and  manufactu* 
rers,  what  would  follow  ?  Would  their 
wealth,  trade,  and  means  of  consump- 
tion,  increase  in  proportion  as  thej 
should  lose  customers  and  profits! 
They  are  not  so  simple  as  to  expect  it. 
Then:  ability  to  buy  of,  and  sell  to, 
each  other,  and  other  nations,  would  be 
prodigiously  reduced  ;  and  of  oouise 
an  immense  number  more  of  them 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment^ 
and  their  foreign  trade  would  be  still 
farther  very  greatly  diminished.  fHiae 


dred,  and  in  all  he  does  the  work  of  would  be  a  ruinous  glut  of  labour  in 

many.  If  we  suppose  that  on  the  ay»-  eyery  calling,  and  of  goods  in  eveiy 

rage  one  man  does  the  work  of  five  business,  which    would  at  the  best 

th^ughout,  and  take  into  calculation  bind  them  down  to  the  lowest  fiu- 

the  cost  of  the  raw  article,  freight,  &c.  thing  that  would  keep  the  w<nkmaB 

we  may  be  assured  that  the  reduction  ftom,  starvation,  and  the  master  from 


would  not  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
reduoe  the  price  of  his  goods  a  farUiinff 
in  the  shilling.  He  of  course  could 
not  extend  his  sales  abroad  by  reducing 
his  prices. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  eertun  that  in 
the  present  year  our  expenditure  will 
exceed  our  income.  If  the  purchases 
of  the  Agriculturists  be  annually  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  fifty  millions, 
and  chiefly  in  such  articles  as  pay  the 


bankruptcy.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  be  brought  to  beggary,  and 
would  have  to  emigrate  or  to  be  sup- 
ported constantly  by  the  poor-rates. 

So  much  for  the  fruits  which  a  firee 
trade  in  com  must  yield  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  We  will 
now  lodt  at  the  qruestion  as  it  afibcts 
the  nation  generaUy. 

It  is  declared  bv  the  Government 
that  ^  the  new  and  liberal  system  of 


most  heavy  duties,  the  revenue,  not-    f^  trade**  is  intended  to  produce  the 


withstanding  the  duty  that  may  be 
paid  by  the  foreign  com,  must  be  de- 
creasea  by  the  amount  of  several  mil- 
lions annually.  The  new  taxes,  to  meet 
the  deficiency,  must  be  paid  solely  by 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 


greatest  possible  degree  of  general 
cheapness  ;  and  it  is  maintained  thas 
this  cheapness  will  be  amaxingly  be- 
neficial, and  will,  among  other  tlungs, 
cany  consumption  to  the  highest  point 
Now  what  will  it  r«ider 


e. 


This  then  would  be  the  situation  of    cheap  1  If  it  operate  equally  on  eveiy- 


the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  price  of  the  foreign  raw  articles 
would  remain  to  them  the  same — ^the 
expenses  of  the  carriage  of  their  goods 
would  be  very  little  altered — their 
taxes  would  soon  be  greatly  increased 
— they  would  annually  sell  fifty  mil- 


thing,  it  will  leave  consumption  ex- 
actly as  it  finds  it ;  if  it  cheapen  what 
we  soil,  and  not  what  we  buy,  it  will 
diminish  consumption ;  and  to  increase 
consumption,  it  must  only  render 
cheaper  what  we  purchase.  The  arti- 
cles that,  as  a  nation,  wc  want  to  buy. 
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are  mdeotly  thoae  which  we  can 
either  consume  or  sell  again,  raw  or 
manufactured,  to  other  nations  at  a 
pvofit,  and  which  we  either  do  not 
produce  at  all,  or  do  not  produce  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Will,  then,  this  sjstem  render  cheap- 
er on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  the  raw 
oottcMi)  timber,  wool,  hemp,  tea,  sugar, 
wine,  indigo,  &c.  &c.  that  as  a  nation 
we  want  to  purchase  ?  No !  These  ar- 
ticles are  beyond  its  reach.  Almost  all 
the  commodities  that  we  really  want 
to  buy  of  other  nations  can  be  pro- 
duced in  almost  any  quantity.     Tney 
are  goTemed  by  the  general  market  of 
the  world,  they  are  commonly  more  or 
less  superabundant,  and  therefore  they 
are  only  occasionally  above  the  lowest 
price  which  the  countries  that  have 
them  to  sell  can  afford  to  take.  What 
we  sell  to  other  nations  is  too  trifling 
to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  what  they  sell  to 
us,  and  therefore  our  prices    cannot 
regulate  theirs.  We  may  reduce  wages 
and  profits  here,  but  thb  will  not  re- 
duce  them  in  other  countries.     We 
.may  lower  our  cottons  and  woollens, 
but  we  must  still  pay  the  same  for  raw 
cotton  and  foreign  wool    We  may 
strike  50  per  cent,  off  the  price  of  our 
com  and  cattle,  but  this  will  not  alter 
U&e  agricultural  markets  abroad.    We 
grant  that  the  depression  of  our  prices 
may  compel  our  merchants  to  charge 
somewhat  less  for  the  foreign  articles, 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  foreign  producers.  As  the  price  of 
almost  everything  that  we  buy  abroad 
consists  more  or  less  of  duty,  will  the 
new  ^stem  lower  this  duty  ?   No  ;  it 
must  abnost  immediately  increase  it, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  sys- 
teni  will  not  make  what  we  want  to 
buy  cheaper,  but,  in  all  probability,  it 
will,  by  increasing  taxation,  or  enrich- 
ing other  nations,  make  it  dearer. 

Of  course,  the  reduction  of  price 
will  be  coii^ned  exduHvdy  to  such 
things  as  we  want  to  sell.    Our  com 
and  cattle,  our  cottons,  woollens,  li- 
nens, labour — all  things  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  to  sell — are  to  be  ground 
down  to  the  very  lowest  prices  possi- 
ble. This  system  is  to  admit  into  our 
OTexfiowing  market  the  manufactures, 
corn,  &c.  of  other  countries  ;  and  this 
must  directly  or  indirectly  cause  a  glut 
in  everything,  and  keep  the  income  of 
every  man  at  the  lowest  point.    The 
master  must  be  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  profit,  and  the  workman  must  have 
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merely  such  wages  as  will  procure 
him  bread  and  water.  This  is  not  all 
The  foreign  goods  must  make  us  have 
fiEur  less  of  manufactures  to  sell  than 
we  have  at  present.  They  must  force 
much  of  our  land  out  of  cultivation, 
greatly  diminish  the  produce  of  the 
remainder,  and  of  course  cause  us  to 
have  far  less  of  agricultural  produce 
to  sell  than  we  have  at  present.  They 
will  disable  us  for  selling  almost  half 
the  labour  that  we  at  present  sell,  and 
therefore  they  will  cause  such  a  glut 
in  labour  as  will  reduce  our  working 
classes  to  starvation,  or  ruin  the  other 
classes  by  the  poor-rates. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  the  very  best, 
to  buy  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  ever, — we 
are  to  sell  much  cheaper,  and  to  great- 
ly diminish  our  sales,  and  this  is  to  in- 
crease consumption — this  is  to  enable 
us  to  buy  far  more  of  other  nations  ! 
Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
did  idiotcy  itself  assert  anything  so 
monstrous. 

It  b  said  that  the  cheaper  any  ar- 
ticle is,  the  more  of  it  wilf  be  consum- 
ed. This,  said  as  it  is  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  price  of  the  article  alone, 
is  a  preposterous  falsehood.  Labour 
is  excessively  cheap  in  Ireland,  and, 
in  consequence,   far  less  of  it  is  em- 

Sloyed  than  would  be  if  the  price  were 
oubled.    The  cheapness  of  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  greatly  de- 
creases its  consumption  in  these  parts. 
Give  the  labourer  elevenpence  for  the 
purchase  of  the  four-poimd  loaf,  and  he 
will  find  this  loaf  cheap  at  tenpence  ; 
give  him  threepence  and  he  wul  find 
it  dear  at  fourpence.  If  the  reduction 
of  one-fourth  in  the  price  of  wheat 
throw  nearly  one-third  of  the  working 
classes  out  of  employment,  bread  wifl 
then  be  to  these  classes  far  dearer  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  much  less  of  it 
will  be  consumed.    To  make  bread  or 
any  other  article  cheaper  to  those  who 
have  it  to  buy,  its  price  must  be  re- 
duced, while  their  means  for  buying 
it  must  remain  the  same,  or,  at  any 
rate,  must  not  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion.   If  the  Agriculturists  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  prices,  it  will,  as 
we  have  already  saia,  be  impossible 
for  those  of  whom  they  buy  to  make  a 
corresponding  reduction.     The  price 
of  any  duty  upon  foreign  produce  will 
remain  unaltered  ;  from  tne  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  a  reduction    of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  wages  will 
reduce  in  a  very  trifling  degree  the 
price  of  the  yard  of  cloth,  and,  there- 
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fore,  merchandise  and  manufactures 
cannot  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
Agriculturists,  without  tne  utter  ruin 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Everything,  therefore,  that  the  Agri- 
culturists have  to  buy  will  in  reality 
be  rendered  much  dearer  to  them,  and, 
of  course,  their  consumption  will  be 
proportionably  diminished.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  about  half  the  popu- 
lation will  thus  have  to  buy  at  much 
higher  prices,  and  to  decrease  their 
consumption.  The  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers must  both  obtain  their 
present  prices  and  wages,  and  retain 
the  same  extent  of  business  and  em- 
ployment for  labour,— consumption 
must  increase  with  them  in  proportion 
to  its  decrease  amidst  the  Agriculturists 
—or  the  general  consumption  of  the 
country  cannot  be  kept  up,  putting 
increase  out  of  the  question,  if  they 
obtain  their  present  prices  and  wages, 
still,  if  they  lose  a  considerable  portion 
of  trade  and  employment  for  labour, 
agricultural  produce  will  in  reality  be 
to  them  as  a  whole  dearer,  and  their 
consumption  will  be  diminished  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Agriculturists.  That 
the  reduced  purchases  of  the  Agricul- 
turists, and  the  influx  of  foreign  ma* 
nurtures,  will  greatly  reduce  their 
trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  throw 
great  numbers  of  them  out  of  employ- 
ment, cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that 
this  will  greatly  reduce  their  profits 
and  wages  is  alike  unquestionable.  Of 
course,  things  will  in  effect  be  ren- 
dered much  dearer  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  Agriculturists ;  in  truth,  it  is 
declared,  that  com  is  to  be  reduced  in 
order  that  everything  else  may  be  re- 
duced. The  general  cheapness  will  be 
in  reality  general  deamess,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  prodigiously  diminished. 

Amidst  many  of  the  capital  blun- 
ders made  by  the  new  system  on  this 
point,  are  the  following  : — 1.  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  causes 
which  produce  reduction  of  prices.  It 
calls  cotton  goods  cheap,  and  why  % 
Because  their  price  is  much  lower  here 
at  present  than  it  was  formerly,  and 
than  it  still  is  in  other  countries.  But 
what  caused  the  reduction  ?  Inven- 
tions that  diminished  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction.    The  profits  and  wages    of 


those  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  ace 
as  great  now*  as  they  were  when  cot- 
ton goods  were  at  the  highest ;  these 
goods,  in  fact,  are  no  cheaper  thin 
com  or  any  other  articles.  Kow,  this 
was  a  genuine  cheapening.  Cottons 
were  made  Ux  cheaper  to  the  buyer, 
while  nothing  was  made  any  dearer  to 
the  sellers.  These  sellers,  in  touth,  by 
their  increase  of  trade,  had  their  in- 
come greatly  raised  by  the  reduction ; 
and  die  income  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  remained  imdiminished. 
Well,  the  new  system  assumes,  that 
to  cheapen  agricultural  and  other  pro- 
duce almost  solely  by  reducing  the 
profits  and  wages,  throwing  the  ci^a- 
tal  and  labour  out  of  employment,  and 
diminishing  the  means  of  consump- 
tion of  the  producers — even  though 
these  producers  comprehend  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population — ^will  be  alike 
beneficial,  and  will  in  an  equal  degiee 
promote  consumption ! !  ! 

2.  This  system  goes  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  only  rules  by  which 
trade  can  prosper.  It  assumes,  that  to 
buy  goods  which  we  can  neither  use 
nor  sell  again,  is  just  as  beneficial  as 
to  buy  those  of  which  we  can  make 
profit.  It  asserts,  that  to  buy  manu- 
factures, which  we  do  not  want,  with 
raw  produce,  is  just  as  profitable  as 
to  buy  produce  which  we  do  wan^ 
with  manufactures  that  we  wish  to 
sell.  It  maintains,  that  we  ought  to 
buy  com  and  manufactures,  when  our 
livelihood  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  sale  of  com  and  manu&ctures,  and 
when,  by  so  buying,  we  should,  as 
sellers,  glut  our  market,  make  our 
prices  ruinous  ones,  render  a  large 
portion  of  our  own  com  and  manufac- 
tures unsaleable,  and  force  a  great  part 
of  our  land,  capital,  and  labour,  out  of 
employment. 

3.  This  system  assumes  that  the  less 
we  produce,  and  the  lower  prices  we 
charge  for  our  goods,  labour,  and  ev^- 
thing  that  we  have  to  sell,  the  more 
we  shall  be  able  to  buy  of  other  na- 
tions. It  in  effect  asserts,  that  if  we 
have  not  a  shilling  to  go  to  market 
with,  our  ability  for  maHng  purchases 
will  then  have  no  limit. 

Let  any  one  escape  if  he  can  from 
the  accursed  fog  of  paradox  which  is 
now  blinding   the  nation,  and   look 


*  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  we  here  speak  of  profits  and  wages  with 
reference  to  ^he  average  of  time,  and  not  to  particular  moments  of  elevation  or 
depression. 
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through  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  He  will  find  in  the  cheapest 
one  poYerty  at  the  highest  point,  and 
consumption  at  the  lowest  He  will 
find  consumption  increase  with  dear- 
ness  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  dearest  country.  A  very  few  years 
since  we  were  at  the  yery  point  to 
which  the  new  system  is  labouring  to 
sink  us.  Com,  manufactures,  mer- 
chandise, labour,  all  things  that  we 
had  to  sell,  were  as  cheap  as  possible. 
What  was  the  consequence  \  Consump- 
tion dwindled  away — our  purchases 
o^  and  sales  to,  other  nations,  were 
greatly  diminished — we  could  not  pay 
our  taxes — we  were  little  better  than 
a  nation  of  insolvents.  A  large  ad- 
Tance  of  prices  took  place,  and  this  al- 
most douUed  our  consumption. 

The  only  way  to  produce  real  cheap- 
ness in  a  nation  is,  to  enable  every  in- 
dividual to  sell  what  he  has  to  sell,  be 
it  labour  or  goods,  at  a  good  price. 
Let  the  Agriculturists  have  good  prices 
for  their  labour  and  produce,  and  then 
let  the  traders  in  the  barter  charge 
equivalent  prices  to  the  Agriculturists. 
I)ttring  the  war  agricultural  produce 
was  exceedingly  high,  and  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  were  still  high- 
er in  proportion.  What  follow^  ? 
The  whole  community — landlords, 
tenants,  husbandry  labourers,  mer- 
chants, manufactures,  mechanics,  &c. 
— possessed  a  far  greater  command 
over  necessaries  and  luxuries  than  they 
had  ever  previously  possessed.  In  re- 
spect of  ability  to  buy — ^the  genuine 
source  of  cheapness — that  was  the 
cheapest  period  that  ever  occurred  in 
our  history.  At  this  moment  most 
things  are  fiur  dearer  here  than  they 
are  in  other  nations,  and  in  conse- 
quence our  middling  and  lower  class- 
es have  a  far  greater  command  over 
necessaries  and  comforts  than  those  of 
other  nations.  Our  high  prices  cause 
our  enormous  consumption,  they  en- 
able us  to  sell  almost  double  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  to  employ  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  capital, 
and  they  make  this  in  reality  the 
duapest  nation  in  the  world. 

We  grant  that  the  competition  which 
is  so  much  spoken  of  wUl  make  many 
things  cheaper,  but  what  will  it  cheap- 
en ?  Only  those  articles  that  we 
want  to  sell.  It  will  not  touch  those 
that  we  want  to  buy.  It  will  produce 
such  cheapness  as  is  now  filling  the 
land  with  ruin  and  misery.  What 
causes  a  glut  but  competition  ?  What 


has  rendered  prices  so  ruinous,  pro- 
duced so  many  fedlures,  and  thrown 
such  multitudes  out  of  employment, 
but  competition?  This  competition 
may  maxe  everything  as  cheap  here 
as  it  is  in  other  nations  ;  but  it  can 
only  do  this  by  reducing  wages  and 
profits,  and  making  consumption  here, 
what  it  is  in  other  nations. 

Ministers  assert  that  we  arcT  not  in 
reality  more  heavily  taxed  than  other 
countries — ^that  if  our  taxes  be  more 
in  amount,  we  have  so  much  the  more 
to  pay  them  with.  Now  what  are  the 
taxes  paid  by  ?  Income— not  proper- 
ty, but  the  profits  of  property  of  all 
descriptions.  These  profits  cannot  in 
truth  be  reduced  without  proportion- 
ally reducing  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ty. Strike  one-fourth  from  the  pnces 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  this  per- 
haps strikes  one-third  from  the  value 
of  our  whole  land  and  farming-stock, 
as  well  as  one-third  from  the  income 
of  the  Agriculturists.  Diminish  the 
price  of  manufactures  one-tenth,  and 
this  perhaps  takes  away  almost  half 
the  income  of  the  manufacturer  and 
his  workmen.  The  cheapness  in  ques- 
tion must  either  greatly  increase  our 
taxes,  or  bring  us  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy. It  can  only  exist  by  depriving 
the  population  of  luxuries,  and  bind- 
ing it  to  the  plainest  diet,  clothing, 
&c. — by  reducing  its  consumption  of 
idl  the  articles  that  pay  the  highest 
duties,  and  employ  the  most  labour. 
It  will  compel  us  either  to  compound 
with  the  puolic  creditor,  or  to  pay  se- 
veral additional  millions  of  direct  taxes 
annually.  Every  one  at  least  is  ready 
to  confess,  that  if  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  be  reduced,  the  in- 
come of  the  Agriculturists — of  half  the 
population — must  be  reduced  ;  and  yet 
It  IS  imagined  that  these  ten  millions 
of  people,  with  this  greatly  reduced 
income,  ¥rill  consume  as  great  a  quan-* 
.tity  of  taxed  commodities,  silks,  cot- 
tons, woollens,  &c.  as  ever  !  Those 
who  have  our  trading  interests  in  their 
hands,  proclaim  that  this  general  re- 
duction of  income  will  enable  the  po- 
pulation to  consume  the  more  !  It  is 
monstrous.  To  a  nation,  there  can  be 
no  difference  between  general  cheap- 
ness and  general  poverty,  general  dear- 
ness  and  general  ijches.  As  a  nation, 
our  riches  consist  almost  entirely  in 
the  high  price  of  our  com,  cattle,  la- 
bour, merchandise,  and  ukanufactures 
— of  everything  that  we  have  to  sell. 
Although  we  undersell  other  nations 
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in  a  few  articles,  we  in  reality  sell 
these  articles  dearer  than  they  do.  We 
pay  the  same  for  the  raw  produce,  and 
we  charge  higher  wages  for  manufac- 
turing it.  Cheapness,  to  benefit  us  as 
a  nation,  must  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  by  means  of  surplus  re- 
venue—the reduction  of  prices  abroad 
in  such  articles  as  we  really  want  to 
buy  of  other  nations— or  inventions, 
that  will  enable  us  to  lower  our  prices 
without  lowering  our  wages  ana  pro- 
fits. A  cheapness,  drawn  solely  from 
the  diminution  of  our  own  wages  and 
profits,  must  bring  with  it  all  the 
plagues  of  scarcity  and  want.  We  are, 
however,  now  labouring  to  raise  our- 
selves to  the  highest  point  of  riches 
and  prosperity,  by  sinking  to  the  low- 
est point  our  wages  and  profit«  !  The 
philosopher  acted  as  wisely,  who  la- 
boured to  extract  sun-beams  from  cu- 
cumbers. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  if  we  do 
not  buy  of  other  nations,  they  cannot 
buy  of  us — that  if  we  buy  the  com 
and  manufEkctures  of  other  nations, 
they  will  buy  so  much  the  more  of  us 
— and  that  the  cheaper  w«  make  our 
goods,  the  more  we  shall  sell  of  them 
to  other  nations. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  we 
not  at  this  moment  buy  more  timber, 
cotton,  wine,  &c.  of  other  nations  t  we 
have  exactly  as  much  need  for  addi- 
tional quantities  of  these,  as  we  have 
for  foreign  com  and  manufactures. 
Other  nations  could  supply  us  with 
much  more,  our  merchants  have  mo- 
ney enough  for  buying  much  more, 
and  we  hkye  ships  in  abundance  for 
bringing  much  more  over  the  water. 
The  reason  is,  we  could  not  consume 
more,  and  our  ability  to  buy  must  be 
governed  by  our  ability  to  consume. 
We  have  just  as  much  ability  to  con- 
sume more  timber,  &c.,  as  to  consume 
more  com,  silks,  &c.  The  ability  of 
Britain  to  buy  of  France  or  America, 
depends  on  many  things  beside  the 
ability  of  France  or  America  to  buy  of 
Britain.  It  may  be  said  that  the  more 
com  the  grocer  buys  of,  the  more  gro- 
ceries he  will  sell  to,  the  farmer ;  but 
then  if  he  cannot  make  use  of  the 
com,  what  does  he  gain  by  the  sale  of 
his  groceries !  He  merely  disables 
himself  for  both  buying  and  selling. 

If  it  be  true  that  if  we  do  not  buy 
of  other  nations,  we  cannot  sell  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  more  we  buy  of, 
the  more  we  shall  sell  to,  them ;  it 


must  be  equally  tme,  tiiat  it  ouj^to 
be  our  study  to  keep  our  ability  to 
buy — that  is,  our  amlity  to  coosmne 
— at  the  highest  point  possible.  Every- 
thing tending  to  diminish  this  ability, 
ought  evidently  to  be  avoided  to  the 
utmost.  Well,  by  buying  foreign  silks, 
we  are  wholly  disabUng  half  a  milBon 
of  \Our  population  for  buying  of  other 
nations,  without  enabling  ^e  rest  to 
increase  their  foreign  purchases.  By 
buying  com  of  other  nations,  we  sfaaO 
disable,  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  ten 
millions  of  our  population  for  buying 
of  other  nations,  and  very  greatly  re- 
duce the  means  of  the  rest  for  sedi 
buying.  The  buying  of  the  foreign 
com  and  manufactures  will  reduce,  to 
an  immense  extent,  our  purchases  o^ 
and  of  course  our  sales  to,  other  na- 
tions. 

From  some  foreign  nations  our  ma- 
nu£B.ctures,  be  their  prices  what  they 
may,  are  strictly  excluded  ;  in  almost 
all  that  they  are  sufiered  to  enter,  they 
are  subject  to  duties  on  admiwrion, 
which  would  be,  at  the  best,  constant- 
ly raised  as  the  prices  of  them  shouM 
be  reduced.  If  our  exporting  manu- 
facturers should  reduce  ^eir  prices 
fifty  per  cent.,  the  consumer,  in  gene- 
ral, would  not  be  able  to  buy  their 
goods  a  whit  the  cheaper. 

In  reality,  our  manufacturers,  as  a 
whole,  depend,  in  the  most  oontem^- 
ble  degree,  on  their  sales  to  foreign 
countries.  We  attach  sudi  mighty 
importance  to  the  export  of  manu&o- 
tures,  that  we  can  scarcely  look  to  any 
of  ourmanu^Msturers,  save  those  who 
export.  Our  exporting  manufiM^urers 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  divided  from  the 
^rest  of  the  community  ;  they  are  con- 
gregated together  on  separate  spots, 
and  the  amount  of  their  exports  comes 
regularly  before  the  public.  But  our 
other  manufiicturers — the  manu&cto- 
rers  of  shoes,  furniture,  candles,  lea- 
ther, clothes,  &c.  &c.  are  scattered 
about  through  the  nation,  and  the 
amount  of  meir  sales  is  unknown. 
Those  manu&cturers  who  export,  sell 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  at  home. 
Some  of  our  exported  manufactures 
are  formed  of  expensive  materials,  and 
others  of  cheap  ones ;  some  are  manu- 
fiEkctured  principally  by  machinery, 
and  others  principally  by  hand  ;  some 
employ  much  labour,  and  others  very 
little  ;  but  if  we  assume  that,  on  the 
average,  one  individual  can  only  ma- 
nufkcture  four  pounds'  worth  in  the 
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wetk,  or,  in  round  numbers,  two  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  in  the  year,  then 
three  hundred  thousand  individuals 
will  manufacture  sixtj  millions*  worth 
annually.  We  doubt  whether  the  ma- 
nu&ctures  that  we  export^  give  regu- 
lar employment,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, to  half  a  million  of  souls.  We  are 
pretty  sure  that  our  ruined  silk  trade 
employed  more  people  in  its  prosperi- 
ty, than  the  whole  of  these  manufac- 
tures. 

The  manufactures  that  we  export, 
are,  on  the  whole,  prepared  to  a  great 
extent  by  machinery,  a^d  this  renders 
them  in  a  considerable  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  labour.  The  things  that 
chiefly  affect  their  prices  are,  duties 
upon,  or  fluctuations  of  price,  in  the 
raw  articles  from  which  they  are  fa- 
bricated. These  raw  articles  are  kept 
inretty  tree  from  duty,  they  are  prin- 
cipally governed  in  price  by  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
if  they  rise  or  faXi  to  our  own  manu- 
fMsturers,  they  rise  or  fall  to  those  of 
other  nations. 

We  are  thus  pretty  sure  that  about 
eleven-twelfths  of  our  manufacturers, 
lo(^dng  at  tbose  of  all  descriptions,  as 
a  whole,  never  export  anything,  but 
depend  solely  on  the  homo-trade  ;  and 
that  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the 
nrice  of  com,  and  one-sixth  in  that  of 
labour,  would  only  enable  the  export- 
log  manufacturers  to  make  trming 
reductions    in  their   prices,*  which 
would  scarcely  benefit  them  at  all  in 
foreign  markets.    And  we  are  perfectly 
sure,  that  the  ability  of  these  manu- 
facturers to  export,  depends  mainly 
on  the  consumption  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.     Well,  we  are  to  reduce  this 
consumption,  that  we  may  increase 
their  sales  to  foreign  nations.    That 
we  may  sell  more  cottons  to  America, 
we  are  to  consume  less  of  its  cotton — 
that  we  may  sell  more  woollens  abroad, 
we  are  to  consume  less  foreign  wool — 
that  we  may  sell  more  manufieustures 
to  our  colonists,  we  are  to  consume 
less  sugar,  Aim,  and  coffee— that  one- 
fortieth  or  one-eightieth  of  our  popu- 
lation may  be  enabled  to  sell  to  other 
nations  cheap  manufactures,  every  in- 
dividual of  the  population  is  to  be 


disabled,  as  far  as  possible,  for  buying 
of  other  nations.  A  home-trade,  of 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  millions 
annually,  is  to  be  ruined  for  the  benefit 
of  a  foreign  one,  of  thirty  or  forty 
millions,  and  this  is  to  make  us  rich 
and  prosperous  as  a  nation  ! 

If  our  foreign  trade  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  our  dooming  ourselves 
to  poverty  and  wretchedness,  let  it 
pine  to  death,  and  let  us  have  a  gene- 
ral illumination  at  its  funeral.  But, 
in  truth,  nothing  can  destroy  this 
trade  but  such  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, and  nothing  can  materially  in- 
crease it,  save  high  prices  for  agricul- 
tural produce— high  profits  for  capi- 
tal— high  wages  for  labour — general 
deamess,  and  its  offspring,  great  con- 
sumption. 

If  our  portal  were  constantly  open 
for  foreign  com,  the  consumption  of 
our  Agriculturists  would  keep  con- 
stantly diminishing.  At  present  much 
manure  is  purchased  for  the  land, 
beyond  what  it  produces,  and  much 
labour  is  employed  on  it,  beyond 
the  minimum  by  which  it  could  be 
cultivated.  The  buying  of  th^  one, 
and  the  employing  of  the  other,  would 
instantly  cease;  the  land  would  lose 
its  fertility,  and  the  Agriculturists 
would  have  much  less  produce  to  sell 
than  they  now  have,  while  increased 
importations  of  foreign  com  would 
stiU  keep  prices  at  the  lowest  point. 
Back-rents  ma^r  be  as  easily  imposed 
by  the  low  pnce  of  com,  as  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  landlord. 
Were  wheat  at  forty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  other  produce  in  propor- 
tion, the  chief  part  of  our  land  could 
pay  no  rent  whatever.  Were  wheat 
to  fluctuate  between  forty  and  fifty 
shillings,  and  other  produce  to  be  in 
proportion,  the  lowest  would  be  a 
rack-rent.  If  the  ports  were  constant- 
ly open,  the  market  would  be  always 
more  or  less  glutted,  wheat  would 
never  be  much  above  forty  shillingi, 
except  in  occasional  periods  of  scarci- 
ty, when  high  prices  benefit  the  farmer 
very  little,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  fiurmers  would  have  to  pa^  rack- 
rents.  What  the  effects  of  such  rents 
are,  let  Ireland  testify.  Previously  to 
the  late  rise  in  com,  there  were  many 


*  A  removal  of  the  duties  on  dyes,  oils,  foreign  wool,  &&,  would  benefit  many  of 
the  exporting  manufacturers  more  than  a  redacti<m  of  one-fourth  in  the  price  of 
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fanns  in  the  country  that  could  not 
find  occupiers,  and  we  believe  that  if 
this  rise  had  not  taken  place,  many  of 
our  farms  would  already  have  been 
divided.  Prices  that  will  not  enable 
the  fEurmers  to  save,  must  inevitably 
create  division,  subdivision,  and  over- 
peopling.  In  proportion  as  large  farms 
should  be  divided,  and  small  ones  mul- 
tiplied, in  the  same  proportion  would 
the  population  of  the  village  increase, 
and  its  consumption  decrease.  We 
should  soon  have  a  country  population 
like  that  of  Ireland,  feeding  on  pota- 
toes,  dressing  in  rags,  and  buying 
scarcely  anything  of  the  merchants 
and  manufB^cturers. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  that  we  ought 
to  buy  foreign  com  to  avoid  scarcity. 
This  must  mean,  that  by  so  buying, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  keep  con- 
stantly a  fur  greater  quantity  of  com 
in  the  coun<^  thmi  we  can  keep  at 
present.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  market  is  tolerably  buoyant,  and 
the  farmers  are  in  good  circumstaiices ; 
the  latter  bring  their  com  to  market 
gradually,  and  all  who  are  able  hold 
at  least  a  quantity  of  old  wheat  over 
the  harvest,  from  the  certainty  that 
they  cannot  lose  by  it,  and  that  they 
may  gain  greatly.  The  farmers  are 
thus  constantly  very  large  holders  of 
surplus  wheat ;  and,  for  the  six  months 
previously  to  the  harvest,  the  Victors, 
millers,  and  merchants,  who  speculate 
in  com,  are  very  large  holders  like- 
wise. The  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  surplus  corn  is  thus  constantly  kept 
in  the  country,  that  the  market  can 
sustain ;  and,  in  addition,  we  have 
always  a  new  crop  approaching,  that 
on  the  average  will  supply  us.  Should 
the  ports  be  opened,  the  market  would 
be  speedily  glutted ;  the  farmers  would 
be  reduced  to  poverty,  they  would  have 
less  com  to  sell,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible,  and  scarcely  one  of  them 
would  hold  a  grain  of  surplus  com  for 
the  four  or  five  months  preceding  the 
harvest.  The  factors  and  millers  would 
not  venture  to  hold  on  speculation, 
and  the  speculators  would  not  dare  to 
enter  the  market.  The  market  would 
break  down  under  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus com,  that  it  can  now  sustain  with 
the  greatest  ease;  we  should  always 
hav6  infinitely  less  com  in  the  coun- 
try than  we  now  have,  and  the  coming 
crop,  at  the  best,  would  fall  very  far 
below  our  consumption.    So  much  foj 


the  foreign  com  being  on  this  point  a 
preservative  against  scarcity. 

A  bad  harvest  almost  invariably  af- 
fects more  or  less  the  crops  of  all  Eu- 
rope. The  opening  of  the  ports,  bv 
putting  part  of  our  land  out  of  cult^ 
vation,  and  injuring  the  fertility  of  the 
remainder,  would  make  us  dependent 
on  other  nations  for  a  large  part  of  oar 
com,  and  what  would  then  be  our 
situation  in  the  event  of  a  general  bad 
harvest  ?  Thoee  nations  which  could 
now  ruin  us  with  their  surplus  com 
would  have  scarcely  any  to  sell  to  us ; 
our  own  bad  crop  would  hardly  supply 
half  our  wants,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  importation  would  be 
impossible.  By  loaking  ourselves  de- 
pendent on  other  nations  for  com,  we 
should  protect  them  firom  scarcity,  but 
we  should  destroy  our  own  protection 
from  it,  and  render  its  effects  the  more 
dreadfiil  when  it  should  visit  us.  In 
trath,  were  we  thus  dependent  for  one- 
fourth  of  our  com,  a  general  bad  har- 
vest would  produce  in  this  coun^, 
not  merely  a  scarcity,  but  a  horrible 
famine— a  famine  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  lower  orders  could  not  possibfy 
procure  bread. 

If  we  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  the  clamour  of  mobs,  newspaper- 
editors,  philosophers,  and  free-trade 
ministers,  we  should  doubtlessly  think 
very  meanly  of  the  Com  Laws ;  bat 
we  are  not,  and  therefore  we  think 
these  laws  most  sound  and  wise  ones. 
They  assume,  that  in  average  years,  we 
can  grow  quite  as  much  com  as  we 
can  consume — that  the  constant  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  would  cause 
a  glut  that  would  ruin  our  agricul- 
ture—and that  we  merely  want  to  buy 
com  occasionally  of  other  nations  to 
meet  occasional  deficiencies  in  our  own 
crops.  They  stand  upon  this,  and 
their  destruction  will  not  establish  its 
falsehood.  They  separate  one  kind  of 
grain  from  another  ;  and  whenever  the 
crop  of  any  kind  is  scanty,  and  the 
price  high,  they  open  the  ports  until 
supplies  firom  abroad  produce  abun- 
dajice  and  moderate  prices,  and  then 
they  close  them  again.  They  guard 
equally  against  scarcity  and  gluts— 
against  the  extremes  of  high  and  low 
price ;  and  nothing  could  be  devised 
that  would  so  effectually  keep  the  mar- 
ket in  a  healthy  state,  and  protect  it 
from  great  fluctuations.  We  are  very 
sure,  that  they  are  as  beneficial  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  as  to 
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Agriculturists.  They  have  been  tried, 
and  their  working  corresponds  with 
the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which 
thej  stand.  They  may  be  destroyed — 
for  what  that  is  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity can  escape  in  these  days  of  de* 
struction  I — ^but  wiser  laws  will  not  re- 
place them. 

That  man  has  the  intellect  of  a  fool, 
and  not  of  a  statesman,  who  can  look 
at  this  nation  in  the  present  moment 
without  discovering  that  a  glut  in  any 
commodity  is  as  destructive  as  a  scar- 
city, and  that  all  trading  systems,  and 
all  goTemments,  ought  to  guard  as 
mu(£  against  the  one  as  the  other. 
Upon  tMs  our  Restrictiye  System — 
that  system  of  truth  and  wisdom,  that 
system  to  which  England    owes  its 
wealth,   happiness,  and    grandeur, — 
was  founded.    It  gave  us,  as  fieur  as 
possible,  a  separate  market  of  our  own 
for  everything  that  we  had  to  sell ;  it 
kept  this  market  in  the  most  manage- 
able condition,  and  protected  it  firom 
all  gluts  save  those  of  our  own  crea- 
ting.   In  what  we  had  to  buy  abroad, 
it  opened  to  us  the  general  market  of 
the  world,  and  did  its  utmost  to  cause 
competition  and  low  priees.    Its  re- 
strictions gave  us  the  fulness  of  tra- 
ding, liberty,  and  protection.   It  would 
not  suffer  one  interest  to  ruin  another 
— a  part  of  the  community  to  crush 
our  tabour-maxket  by  importing  fo- 
reign   labour — the   agriculturists   to 
nuuKe  bankrupts  of  the  manu&ctu- 
rers,  by  buying  foreign  manufactures 
—or  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers  to  make  beggars  of  the  Agricultu- 
rists, by  buying  foreign  com.  It  would 
not  permit  the  individual  to  ruin  his 
neighbour,  or  the  nation  to  ruin  itself. 
It   restrained    our   jarring   interests 
from  robbing   and    destroying   each 
other,  as  our  civil  laws  restrain  the 
members  of  the  community  from  rob- 
bing and  destroying  each  other;  but 
beyond  this  it  ^ve  us  freedom,  nay, 
licentiousness.     What  were  its  fruits  ? 
While  foreign  agriculture  was  kept  in 
constant  penury  by  excessive  supply, 
our  own  nourished  and  enrichea  the 
empire— while  the  market  for  labour 
abroad  was  distressed  by  a  never-end- 
ing glut,  in  this  countiy  it  was  kept 
in  the  most  prosperous  condition ; — 
while  in  other  nations  commerce  and 
manufactures  languished  and  pined 
from  the  want  of  consumption,  in  this 
they  throve  beyond  hope,  and  almost 
beyond  possibility.    The  new  liberal 


system  is  of  course  the  reverse  in  all 
things.    Its  grand  object  is  to  place 
ererything  that  as  a  nation  we  have  to 
sell,  under  a  ruinous  and  eternal  glut. 
When  our  market  for  labour  is  op- 
pressed by  superabundance,  it  calls 
upon  all  other  nations  to  throw  their 
Labour  into  it — when  our  market  for 
silks,  cottons,  and  woollens,  is  sinking 
under  excessive  supply,  it  invites  al 
other  nations  to  pour  into  it  their 
silks,   cottons,   and    woollens — when 
our  corn-market  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied, it  invites  other  nations  to  over- 
whelm it  with  their  com.    It  destroys 
our  separate  markets,  chains  us  in 
what  we  haye  to  sell  to  the  general 
one  of  the  world,  and  grinds  us  down 
to  the  poyerty,  weakness,  and  privar 
tions  of  other  countries.    To  rival  and 
hostile  nations,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
^stem  of  freedom  and  riches  ;  but  to 
England,  it  will  be  a  system  for  en- 
ablmg  her  yarious  interests  to  commit 
towards  each  other  trading  interest, 
theft,  and  murder — it  will  l^  a  system 
of  commercial  oppression  and  tyranny, 
of  wholesale  plunder  and  confiscation 
— of  ruin,  pauperism,  starvation,  and 
misery.      Speak   of   the   Mississippi 
Scheme   and   past   bubbles — of    the 
South  Sea  Company — Mr  Law,  and 
the  scheme-dolts  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ! — they  are  below  contempt, 
compared  with  the  free-trade  bubbles 
and   bubble-blowers.     They  grasped 
only  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  or 
detached  portions  of  a  nation's  inte- 
rests ;  but  frrom  the  latter  we  have  a 
stupendous  scheme  of  ruin  to  ingulph 
the  whole  interests  of  the  first  empure 
in  the  universe.  Neyer  until  this  hour 
had  mad  imbecility,  impudent  quack- 
ery, and  blind  credulity,  their  full  tri- 
umph. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  our 
history  so  well  calculated  for  making 
a  patriotic  statesman  sigh  for  the  di- 
rection of  public  afiairs,  as  the  present 
moment.  At  no  previous  period  of 
our  history  was  the  goyemment  so 
free  from  serious  difiiculties,  and  so 
profusely  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  for  promoting  trade,  wealth, 
and  prosperity,  as  it  is  at  present.  So 
long  as  a  nation  possesses  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  superabundant  land, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  ^ts 
agriculture  from  constant  poverty,  and 
to  give  it  any  large  share  of  durable 
triKle,  wealth,  and  power.  While  land 
was  superabundant  in  this  country. 
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our  agriculture  wm  almost  alwajs 
poor.  Prices  were  only  made  occasion- 
ally good  by  seasons  of  scarcity  ;  and 
if  in  these  the  farmers'  circumstances 
were  somewhat  bettered,  the  first  eood 
crop  caused  a  glut,  and  brought  back 
the  poverty.  The  government  could 
apply  no  remedy — ^bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  com  only  increased  the 
superabundance  of  it,  and  made  things 
worse  instead  of  better.  We  have  no 
longer  any  excess  of  land,  and  we  hare 
still  sufficient  to  supply  us  plentifully 
with  food  for  many  years  to  come. 
Favoured  pre-eminently  in  everything, 
we  have  gained  that  command  over 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  was  never 
possessed  by  any  great  nation  before 
us.  We  have  gained  the  means  of 
keeping  our  agriculture  constantly  rich 
and  flourishing — of  keeping  ten  mil- 
lions of  our  population  constantly  in 
plentiful  circumstances — of  keeping 
that  gigantic  interest  in  constant  pros- 
perity, to  which  belongs  half  our  po- 
pulation, which  employs  two-thirds  of 
our  capital  and  labour,  and  regulates 
the  profits  and  wages  of  the  whole,  and 
on  which  our  trade,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, our  riches,  power,  and  great- 
ness, depend.  We  have  the  means  of 
doing  this ;  and  if  our  exporting  ma- 
nufitcturers  be  suffering  from  the  cost 
of  labour,  we  have  the  means  of  grant- 
ing them  abundant  relief,  bv  the  re- 
p^  of  duties.  Such  a  repeal,  even  in 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  production, 
would  benefit  them  more  than  a  re- 
duction of  one-fourth  in  the  price  of 
com.  We  have  the  means  of  soon  ma- 
king many  articles  that  we  consume 
much  cheaper  by  a  reduction  of  taxes ; 
and  of  crushing  eveiy  foreign  compe- 
titor in  eveiy  market  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Yet  we  find  all  this 
insupportable.  While  other  nations 
are  deploring  the  poverty  and  depress 
sion  of  their  agriculture,  we  are  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fiiry  against  our 
own,  bcMsause  it  is  rich  and  flourish-* 
ing.  We  are  labouring  to  drag  it  from 
its  security — ^to  trample  it  into  ruin — 
and  to  place  it  eternally  under  the  pe- 
nury and  suffering  which  sit  on  that 
of  foreign  countries.  The  magnificent 
boon  which  to  other  states  is  unattain- 
able, and  which  might  almost  enable 
us  to  gratify  every  wish,  we  cast  from 
us  in  scorn  ;  and  we  seem  determined, 
even  in  spite  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  to 
be  Door,  and  feeble,  and  wretched. 
While  we  are  acting  thus  to  agricul- 


ture, we  are  giving  away  our  commetoe 
and  manufactures  to  any  nation  that 
will  accept  them^we  are  doing  what 
must  immediately  raise  greatly  our 
taxes — and  still  we  protest  that  all  this 
will  benefit  us — that  it  forms  the  long- 
sought  philosopher's  stone.    From  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  master,  and  the 
starvation  of  the  servant,  is  to  flow  our 
increase  of  revenue— our  trade  is  to 
flourish  in  proportion  as  it  may  paa 
into  the  hands  of  other  eountries— «iid 
the  ruin  and  distress  cf  agriculture  are 
to  fill  to  overflow  our  measure  of  na- 
tional strength  and  greatness.    One 
thing,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  that  is  necessary  for  render- 
ing the  new  system  complete.    A  law 
ought  to  be  passed  to  compel  us  to  peo- 
ple our  soil  with  fishes,  and  to  grow  our 
com  and  feed  our  cattle  upon  the  sea. 
To  look  at  all  this  is  sufficient  to  fill 
with  flame  the  soul  of  a  stoic.    It  is 
still  consoling  in  some  d^ree  to  re- 
flect, that  although  all  must  suffer 
frx>m  it,  the  mass  of  our  countrymen 
are  wholly  free  from  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  havinffeither  originated  or 
sanctioned  it.      The  Whigs  were  its 
parents,  and  it  gives  the  last  tint  of 
blackness  to  their  character  that  this 
is  capable  of  receiving.    Were  all  the 
principles — ^the  new  laws  and  systems 
— ^the  measures  of  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic — which  the  Whigs  have  ori- 
ginated or  advocated  since  the  time 
when  Fox  became  their  leader,  print- 
ed in  a  book  with  the  results  which  a 
trial  of  them  has  yielded,  it  would 
form  such  an  amazing  display  of  ig- 
norance, folly,  stupidity,  madness,  and 
idiotcy,  as  was  never  made  by  any 
other  body  of  men  since  the  creation. 
Perhaps  from  the  course  which  certain 
of  the  Ministers  have  lately  followed, 
the  adoption  of  the  *'  new  system"  was 
necessary  to  preserve  us  from  the  evils 
of  a   Whig  Ministiy.     Perhaps  we 
could  only  have  escaped  the  greater 
evil,  by  being  subjected  to  the  lesser. 
'There  is  not  now — whatever  there  was 
recently — any  danger  of  a  Whig  Mi-' 
nistry ;  and  we  shall   be  somewhat 
mistaken  if  a    ''liberal**  Tory  one 
can  endure  for  twelve  months  longer.. 
The  people  of  England  are  at  length' 
awakening  from  their  slumber ;  and 
the  time  we  think  is  not  ^  distant, 
when  the  Ministry  will  contain  a  Ux 
greater  portion  of  Bnglish  ancestiy| 
blood,  heart,  feeling,  and  opinion,  thim 
it  contains  at  present.    The  men  who 
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dlsdftla  to  Wiftr  the  fetton  of  aqj  pub- 
lie  man  or  any  party— who  hare  made 
the  Mioisten  what  they  are— and  who 
ean,  with  half  their  strength,  omth 
erery  opponent— 4iaFe  noTer  sanction- 
ed the  new  measures ;  they  hare  only 
looked  on  with  passive  disapprobation. 
Iliese  measures   have   been   carried 


through  their  neutrality  of  aotio%  and 
by  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  Ben- 
thamites, and  Radicals.  Let  these  men 
be  assured  that  though  they  hare  been 
deserted,  betrayed,  and  left  without 
leaders,  they  are  still  omnipotent — let 
them  shake  off  their  apathy,  take  the 
field  of  their  former  glories. 


AMD  OirCB  MORI  BATB  TOKE  OOOVTAT  ! 


DA  LIirOAAD. 


This  Boman  Catholic  divine  has 
been  for  some  years  producing  yo- 
Imnes  of  what  he  calls  a  History  of 
England.  He  is  a  thorough  Papist, 
and  of  course  his  work  is  in  the 
thorough  spirit  of  his  blinded  and 
unhappy  fftith; — venomous  with  tl^e 
most  sanctified  appearance  of  impar- 
tialitv,  ignorant  with  the  most  pomp- 
ous display  of  authorities,  and  hostile 
to  all  the  national  feelings  of  religious 
liberality,  with  the  most  specious  pro- 
fessions of  national  attacnment,  and 
freedom  on  principle. 

As  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
throughout  all  this  contest  exhibited 
the  most  striking  dearth  of  literature, 
a  dearth  to  be  accounted  for  only  bv 
the  paralysing  effect  of  a  belief  which 
enslaves  the  human  understanding, 
thev  have  of  course  magnified  the  nu- 
xacle  of  a  '^  Histonr*'  appearing  among 
them ;  and  Dr  Lingard  is  now  the 
elected  champion  of  the  Popish  Church 
tfainst  fftct,  feeling,  and  the  frdth  of 
England.  The  ^inburgh  Review 
has,  in  the  habitual  spirit  of  that  mis- 
diievous  and  malignant  agent,  adopt- 
ed this  disciple  of  Jesuitism,  and  laud- 
ed his  won  as  it  lauded  Buonaparte^ 
and  lauds  everything  that  common 
sense  and  national  honour  would  stig- 
matize and  scorn.  Dr  Lingard  is  a 
man  of  some  ability  and  some  reading, 
not  comparable  for  a  moment  to  any 
of  the  leading  names  among  the  histo- 
rians of  Bngland  or  her  Church,  yet 
of  course  a  wonder  in  the  general  ig- 
norance and  dulness  of  the  Popish 
writers  of  his  time.  His  style  is  still 
that  of  the  cloister,  monotonous,  creep- 
ing, and  cold.  He  never  rises  into  elo- 
quence, the  noblest  events  never  rouse 
him  into  feeling.  There  are  none  of 
those  splendid  bursts  and  impulses, 
where  history  teems  to  assume  a  hu- 
man heart,  and  speaks  the  burning 
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language  of  living  indignation,  or  pajs 
its  proud  and  sofomn  homaffe  to  vir- 
tue. All  is  slugguh.  We  drag  on  to 
the  close  of  his  volumes,  with  the 
heavy  smoothness  of  a  track-schuyt^ 
and  are  glad  to  have  done  with  our 
voyage  of  hasy  fog,  and  flat  stagna- 
tion. 

There  are  two  principles  of  fraudu- 
lent history,  the  ^^fictio  falsi  and  the 
tuppressio  veri"  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothiuff  but  the 
truth,  is  the  obligation  of  an  honest 
historian,  as  much  as  if  he  were  stand- 
ing in  the  witness-box.  Dr  Lingard 
is  not  a  bold  man,  and  prefers  the 
**  supprestio  verC^  to  the  more  resolute 
branch  of  the  rule.  He  may  not  dare 
direct  falsehood,  but  he  will  not  tell 
*^  the  whole  truth.*'  He  has  a  preju- 
dice against  enlightening  Protestant 
ignorance,  and  putting  Popish  feelings 
to  pain ;  and  no  man  shall  detect  him 
giving  us  the  entire  of  the  facts  with- 
out mdliation  or  disguise.  He  finds, 
on  the  most  incontestable  authoritj^ 
that  Mary,  well  named  the  ^  Bloodv, 
burned  200  persons,  and  imprisoned  a 
crowd  of  Protestants,  of  whom  many 
died.  Dr  Lingard  soothes  his  con- 
science by  allowing  that  she  executed 
almod  200  !  Thus  goes  on  his  whole 
history ;  crime  is  occasionally  allowed, 
because  to  deny  it,  would  be  to  make 
the  world  cry  out  upon  the  writer. 
But  it  is  studiously  softened  down. 
Tet  what  is  the  value  of  this  wretched 
attempt  at  palliation  t  Two  hun- 
dred human  beings  avowedly  murder- 
ed, and  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths, 
for  the  honour  of  Popery  I  Wretched 
advocate,  sanguinary  and  godless  su- 
perstition ! 

Dr  Lingard*s  History  has  now  come 
to  the  Englbh  Reformation.  He  treats 
it  like  a  Jesuit,  heaps  calumnies  on 
the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  at 
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this  h#ur  for  leaTe  to  look  into  a  Bible, 
for  leave  to  look  into  any  book  with- 
out the  interrention  of  a  priest,  for 
leave  to  eat  our  bread  in  peace,  with- 
out the  permission  of  a  priest  ordain- 
ing what  we  shall  eat,  and  whether 
we  shall  eat  at  all ;  for  leave  to  sleep 
at  night  in  our  beds,  without  the  ter- 
ror of  being  dragged  from  them  bv 
some  officer  of  a  tribunal  of  blood, 
some  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
die  under  the  torture,  or  Hnger  out  a 
miserable  life  in  a  dungeon !  The  men 
to  whom  we  are  at  this  hour  indebted, 
that  England  is  the  head  of  the  civili- 
zed world,  and  not  the  vassal  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  like  them  both  in  inse- 
curity and  public  distrust,  with  an  un- 
settled throne,  and  a  people  ready  for 
mutual  massacre. 

The  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the 
greatest  queen  that  ever  ruled  a  na- 
tion, a  mind  thoroughly  Enalish,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  not  merely  amone 
ourselves,  but  of  whatever  civil  and 
religious  freedom  existed  in  Europe, 
is  the  chief  subject  of  contumely  to 
this  unnational  and  perfidious  histo- 
rian. 

He  charges  Elizabeth  with  persecu- 
tion !  The  daughter  of  heretics  is  the 
notorious  tenet  of  his  own  church ; 
authenticated  in  every  age,  and  at  this 
hour  ready  to  be  put  in  force,  if  our 
weakness,  or  our  belief  in  their  pro- 
testations, give  them  the  mastery.  The 
charge  is  altogether  false — she  persecu- 
ted none  I  Religious  opinions  Drought 
no  priest  to  the  scaffold.  But  justice 
and  the  public  safety  demanded  that 
the  hired  agents  of  Spain  and  France, 
and  the  declared  conspirators  against 
her  life,  and  the  liberties  of  England, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  involve  the 
land  in  bloodshed  and  convulsion. 
Tet,  with  all  this  provocation,  but 
few  died ;  and  none  but  by  a  public 
trial,  on  unquestioned  proof  of  guilt. 
They  perished  as  traitors,  detected  in 
their  treason !  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of 
&lse  religion  with  true,  of  despotism 
with  liberty,  of  national  debasement, 
misery,  and  anarchy,  with  national 
empire,  happiness,  and  order. 

What  was  her  history  ? 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in 
1558.  She  found  popish  Europe  tri- 
umphing in  the  prospect  of  the  sub- 
version of  British  power,  as  it  had 
already  exulted  over  the  prostration 
of  religion  in  the  blood  of  her  people. 


The  first  act  of  popery  was  the  tjpe 
of  all  that  followed  ;  the  whole  body 
of  the  popish  prelates  of  Engbod, 
with  one  exception,  refused  to  crown 
her. 

The  vassalage  of  England  was  the 
object  of  Franoer  It  was  hoped  to 
become  an  easier  prey,  if  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  queen.  France  notori- 
ously intrigned  with  the  papal  see. 
Pope  Paul  published  an  insolent  denial 
of  ElizabetVs  right  to  tiie  crown,  md 
proclaimed  that  of  Mary.  Sudi  wis 
the  condition  of  kingdoms  that  had 
acknowledged  the  papacy!  France 
now  reckoned  upon  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  actually  put  theEn^^ish 
arms  into  its  escutcheop.  Maiy  at- 
tempted to  raise  Scotland  against  ho- 
in  alliance  with  France.  Both  France 
and  Scotland  persecuted  the  reformed 
religion.  The  reformers  in  both  threw 
themselvea  on  the  mercy  of  England. 
Thus  began  the  justified  hostility  of 
England  to  both  sovereigns. 

But  the  power  of  the  realm  was  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  poverty  of  her 
northern  neighbour,  nor  by  the  un- 
settled and  dubious  throne  of  her  con- 
,  tinental  enemy.  What  could  not  be 
effected  by  war,  was  tried  by  treach- 
ery. Conspiracies,  in  long  succession, 
were  formed  against  Eliatbeth^s  life. 
In  1 563,  a  conspiracv  was  entered  into 
by  the  Poles,  for  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  the  proclamation  of  Mary. 
The  traitors  were  found  guilty,  but 
not  executed.  In  less  than  two  years 
after,  a  league  for  the  destruction  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  England 
at  its  head,  was  formed  in  the  fiuDOUS 
Bayonne  conference,  by  the  two  most 
remorseless  persecutors  of  the  age,  Ck- 
therine  of  Afedicis,  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva ;  the  one  given  down  to  the  exe- 
cration of  mankind,  by  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  other  by 
the  massacres  of  the  people  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, through  the  Inquisition. 
This  league  was  formed  in  1565. 

Within  four  years,  another  Popidi 
conspiracv  was  formed  in  the  realm. 
This  suadenly  took  the  shape  of 
open  war ;  an  insurrectionaiy  force  ap- 
peared, headed  by  Northumberland, 
and  openly  proclaiming  the  restoration 
of  Popery.  Its  banner  was  an  idola- 
trous emblem  of  *^  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ  ;'*  and  its  H^t  and  congenial  ex- 
ploit was,  the  burfiing  of  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  in  Durham  QtthedraL 
This  rebellion  was  notoriously  kdvised. 
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and  stimulated  by  the  Pope.  Its  lead- 
ers were  executed  as  traitors.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  hallow  their  memory, 
and  pronounce  them  martjfrs. 

In  the  TeiT  next  year  was  issued 
the  celebrated  *'  Bull,'*  insolently  de- 
claring Elizabeth  unworthy  of  the 
throne,  deposing  her,  absomng  her 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  de- 
nouncing herself  as  the  ''slave  of  all 
eyiL''  This ''  Bull"  made  actual  procla- 
mation of  war,  summoning  all  the  B.O- 
man  Catholic  kingdoms  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  England,  and  putting  a  dagger 
into  the  hiuids  of  every  English  Roman 
CaUiolic,  against  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects and  the  Queen.  This  Bull, 
too,  the  emissaries  of  Rome  had  the 
e£&ontery  to  %x  up  on  the  door  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  by  him 
sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
had  been  still  suffered  to  remain  in 
London.  This  Bull,  Mr  Butler,  with 
that  Jesuitical  affectation  of  candour 
which  marks  and  disgraces  all  his 
controversial  works,  whines  over  "  as 
ever  to  be  condemned,  and  ever  to  be 
lamented,**  forsooth.  But  why  does  not 
^is  writer,  instead  of  feeling  regret 
in  the  style  of  a  bad  novel,  and  that 
too  obviously  a  regret  for  the  impoUcy 
of  the  measure,  and  not  for  the  crime, 
openly,  honestly,  and  manfully  de- 
nounce it  as  an  atrocious  and  bloody 
incitement  to  rebellion  and  massacre  ; 
not  less  an  ihsolent  assumption  of  au- 
thority in  an  independent  country, 
than  a  most  criminal,  and  altogether 
unchristian  summons  to  all  the  bad 
ULssions  of  the  countnr,  agtinst  its 
kws  and  the  laws  of  Qoa  %  fie  knows 
in  his  soul  that^it  was  all  this, — that 
it  was  the  unlicensed  and  insufferable 
arrogance  of  a  foreign  priest,  pamper- 
ed with  guilty  power,  and  inflamed 
with  mad  ambition.  This  would  be 
truth,  but  this  truth  the  slaves  of  ido- 
latry and  darkness  dare  not  utter.  So 
much  for  the  sincerity  and  sorrow  of 
Mr  Butler. 

In  two  years  after  the  transmission 
of  this  infamous  document,  another 
conspiracy  started  up,  headed  by  Nor- 
folk The  proofs  were  unquestion- 
able that  the  conspirators  were  in 
league  with  the  Duke  of  Alva.  A 
more  fatal  and  fearful  instance  of  the 
bloody  spirit  of  Rome  occurred  abroad 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew  in  1672, — 
the  complicated  work  of  bigotry  and 


ambition, — of  treachery  and  cruelty, 
— a  stain  for  ever  on  the  religion  of 
France,  on  her  throne,  and  on  her 
people, — ^yet  a  scarcely  less  damning 
spot  upon  the  Papal  court,  which  cele- 
brated this  scene  of  murder  by  pMie 
exvltation  and  "  Te  Deums  /" 

In  1577,  a  Spanish  army  was  openly 
assembled  in  the  Netherlands  for  thp 
conquest  of  England  ;  its  commander 
Don  John  was  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Scots ;  the  Roman  Catholic  interests 
in  England  were  to  be  summoned  to 
the  invading  standard,  and  Popery  was 

to  be  P&OPAGATED  BY  THE  SWOED. 

The  kingdom  was  now  beleaguered 
by  enemies  ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  then  the  supreme 
power  of  the  earth,  was  in  open  arms 
against  it.  A  Popish  party  in  Scotland 
was  in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  Papists  in  England  were  waiting 
only  the  signal  for  general  rebellion. 
It  was  the  first  duty  of  the  throne  to 
expel  all  strangers  detected  as  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Three  col- 
leges had  been  established  at  Rheims, 
Douay,  and  Rome,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  training  up  priests  to  be  em- 
ployed as  emissaries  of  rebellion  in 
England.  They  had  been  established 
notoriously  by  the  English  Jesuits,  as 
agents  for  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
gion and  throne  of  England.  They 
were  publicly  declared  d[angerous  and 
aliens,  and  commanded  to  quit  the 
country  on  pain  of  death,  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  if  they  retttrned.  Who 
but  men  like  Dr  Lingard  will  deny 
that  this  government,  or  any  govern- 
ment, with  an  army  gathering  in  its 
sight  for  its  avowed  aestruction,  had 
a  right  to  take  this  common  measure 
of  defence,  and  drive  traitors  and  spies 
out  of  the  garrison,  or  extinguish  them 
iftheyr^l^umed? 

We  look  upon  the  general  Roman 
Catholic  question,  in  a  much  higher 
light  than  that  of  a  mere  parliamen- 
tfuy  topic.  The  enemies  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  see  in  it  a  great 
ground  on  which  they  may  fix  their 
batteries ;  and  the  friends  of  that  con- 
stitution cannot  be  too  vigorous  and 
vigilant  in  meeting  the  attack,  whe- 
ther open  or  secret,  whether  hurried 
on  by  the  rash  and  infuriate  violence 
of  fEustion,  or  silently  conducted  by  the 
subtler  artifices  of  fraudulent  intrigue, 
and  written  falsehood. 

In  this  charge  of  direct  hostility  to 
the  Constitution,  we  do  not  desire  to 
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unTolTe  the  preseni  cUmouren  in  Ire- 
land. We  consider  ihem  merely  m 
ignorant  and  Tulgar-minded  men, 
talking  of  matten  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  labouring  for  results  of 
which  they  hare  scarcdy  a  conception, 
and  seiziDg  the  topic,  simply  for  the 
mean  and  miserable  purposes  of  pr(h 
feasional  lucre.  The  pen  of  a  public 
writer  is  degraded  by  the  mention  of 
theee  obscure  brawlers.  Public  taste  is 
insulted  by  the  mere  mention  of  their 
Tulgarism,  their  rant,  and  their  reri- 
ling;  public  feeling  altogether  scorns 
and  repels  their  nalced,  low,  and  con- 
temptible motiyes.  We  are  satisfied 
that  those  men  do  not  desire  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution,  so  long  as 
they  can  make  a  shilling  more  under 
it,  than  they  could  under  a  mob  go- 
yemment.  We  are  satisfied  that  Uie 
bitterest  blow  to  them  would  be  that 
^  emancipation,"  for  whidi  they  cla- 
mour ;  and  that,  if  there  was  a  chanoe 
of  it,  they  would  set  all  their  engines 
at  work  to  keep  up  a  brawl,  out  of 
which  they  make  their  criminal  pro- 
fits, and  their  bastard  popularity.  It 
is  a  burlesque  to  call  those  Irish  rao- 
ters  public  men. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  source  of  eyil, 
a  direct,  bitter,  and  subtle  enmity 
against  the  fireedom  and  eminence  of 
England,  engendered  in  Rome,  sus- 
tained by  the  money  of  the  national 
enemy,  and  administered  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Popery  among  ourseWes.  The 
punishment  of  England  for  its  abjura- 
tion of  the  Papacy,  is  the  undying 
hope  of  Popery  abroad.  This  is  noto- 
rious. The  magnitude  and  glory  of 
the  Britiih  Empire  is  a  source  of  jea- 
h)usy  ;  her  Popish  population  is  a 
source  of  hope  ;  there  is  a  secret  weeh 
Iv  corres^ofuUnce  carried  on  between 
the  Papists  in  Ireland  and^ngland, 
and  the  Papal  Court !  The  Jesuits,  a 
race  expelled  from  human  society, 
scarcely  half  a  century  back,  for  of- 
fences against  the  civil  order  of  all 
nations,  have  been  reyired  by  the  late 
Pope,  and  been  sent  by  the  presoit 
one  into  England  and  Ireland  !  They 
are  engrossing  the  education  of  the 

nle  m  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
,  they  are  founding  seminaries  in 


Ireland  ;  and  with  feni^  "^^^  ^ 
their  hands,  foreign  prineiplei  in  thsir 
heads,  and  the  example  c«  thatkag 
list  of  tyrants,  idolaters^  and  paneeii- 
tors,  whose  work  tiiey  do  ;  ue  first 
occasion  of  public  calamity  will  find 
Popery  showing  among  oorselyea  what 
it  has  been  among  Sie  Fren^  and 
Spaniards,  exdusiye,  ^rwtnnical,  aad 
exterminating. 

How  near  that  great  and  final  trial 
of  the  spirits  may  be,  is  of  eourse  be> 
yond  human  knowledge.  But  thai  we 
shall  haye  another  tost  of  our  prin- 
ciples, another  summons  to  the  rasa- 
liness  and  integri^  of  the  nattosel 
heart,  and  the  nolmese  and  troth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  most  hanurdons  incur- 
sion, we  haye  no  doubt.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  the  signs  by  which 
this  formidable  menace  is  giyen.  Bvt 
it  is  our  more  important  du^  to  take 
care,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  eyil 
do  not  come  upon  us  unawares.  Jus- 
tice and  clemency  to  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic,  but  fidelity  to  the  memory  of 
our  ancestors,  and  honour  to  our  con- 
etittttion  and  religion,  must  be  our 
motto,  when  the  hour  of  the  oonflici 
shall  come. 

To  preserve  and  cherish  Ae  rights 
and  princii^es  of  his  people^  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  sovereign.  This,  the  great 
est  of  our  queens  did,  aad  for  tUs  sIm 
deserves  au  the  gratitude  of  her  re- 
scued empire.  No  sovereign  ever  had 
so  mi^tya  responsibility  laid  upon 
her.  The  world  was  shucen  by  reli^ 
gious  convulsion ;  and  all  its  elements 
were  leagued  against  the  last  spot  to 
which  true  Chrutianit^  had  fled  as  to 
a  house  of  refuge.  Militaiy  strength, 
full  of  the  pride  of  suooenful  wan^ 
was  arrayed  against  her  sditaiy  king- 
dom. Papal  intolerance  thunderMl 
against  her  religion.  Domestic  treason 
was  darkening  round  her  throne  ;  but 
she  was  strong  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  God  ;  and  if  the  veil  had  at  that 
hour  been  taken  from  before  her  eyes^ 
she  would  have  seen,  like  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  her  kingdom  surrounded  by 
more  than  moitd  protection^the 
*<  horses  and  the  chariots  of  fire.*' 
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^  Well,  next  da^,  just  a  little  be- 
fore dinner^  the  sigoal-man  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  all  hands,  bj  announ- 
eine  that  toe  Admirars  boat  had  just 

Sushed  off,  and  was  making  for  the 
eet.  The  decks  were  instanUr  crowd- 
ed, and  we  all  watched  in  silence  his 
barge,  as  it  slowlj  moTed  onwards 
alongside  the  George,  where  his  flag 
had  been  once  more  that  morning 
hoisted.  About  an  hour  after  he  was 
on  board,  she  began  to  telegraph  the 
shore  :  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  seen  hur- 
rying on  board  the  Admiral  from  all 
quarters.  As  all  this  plainly  showed 
us  there  was  something  of  importance 
in  the  wind,  the  ship's  committee  was 
directly  mustered,  and  they  imme- 
diately lesolTed,  that,  as  soon  as  din* 
ner  was  oTer,  the  signal  for  all  delegates 
of  the  fleet  should  be  hoisted  at  the 
main.  IRiis  was  accordingly  done,  and 
as  promptly  obeyed. 

^'Now,  Adams,' cried  Tom  Allen, 
as  soon  as  he  was  seated, '  we'll  shortly 
see  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  yery 
pret^  story  you  made  such  a  riot 
about  yestordu^,  regarding  Pole  and 
his  flne  promises ;  for  mind  me,  d'ye 
Bee,  I  stiu  am  of  opinion  it  is  all  a  bam. 
It  rather  strikes  me,  mate — and  you 
must  excuse  me  for  giving  my  ft:ank 
notion  of  the  matter, — ^that  their  pre- 
vent meeting  is  merely  to  see  what 
effect  his  smooth-tongued  palarer  has 
had  upon  us  simple  souls  ;  and  whe- 
ther tney  can't  sammon  the  whole 
fleet  as  atsily  as  they  did  you  and  old 
Tomlins.' 

**  Why,  who  the  devil  can  doubt 
it,  Tom,  but  that  there's  their  very  in- 
tention,' cried  Bill  Senator,  peevishly, 
^  when  they  all  must  have  seen,  or  had 
it  told  them,  how  greedily  Jack  and 
his  old  chum  swallowed  the  bait ;  and 
not  only  did  so,  but  bolted  it  down, 
forsooth,  with  a  white  flag  and  a  band 
of  music !' 

'''Ay,  there's  the  nailer,'  cried 
Jaek  Yassy ;  '  the  flag  and  the  music 
played  the  devil,  and  certainly  carried 
the  joke  a  Httle  too  fiir.  Hang  mei  if 
Fd  erer  believed  it  of  Adams,  wno, 
Vm  certain^  is  not  so  easily  guJled  on 
other  occasions.' 


*<*  Gulled  here  or  gulled  there, 
what  are  ye  making  a'  this  wark 
about)'  cried  Jamie  Blyth,  a  coun- 
tryman of  our  own  ;  '  Jock  Adams  is 
nae  mair  than  ane  o'  our  number; 
and,  in  fedth,  I  think,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, there's  very  little  harm  done. 
Will  they  gull  us  a',  think  ye,  lads  7 
for  that's  the  proper  question ;  and 
until  they  do  tnat>^ye've  devilish  little 
to  complain  o.'  For  mysell,  I'll  only 
say,  that  I  defy  the  haile  tribe  o'  them 
to  come  ower  me  wi'  their  flashy  ha- 
vers. Na,  na,  I  want  nane  o*  their 
nonsense — I  want  deeds,  not  words — 
and,  until  khey  gie  me  them,  to  the 
wuddy  wi'  their  olamey.* 

**  *  True,  true,  my  hearty,'  cried 
Senator;  'you're  perfectly  correct. 
The  making  a  goose  of  Aduns  affects 
not  our  cause  in  the  smallest.  But. 
don't  you  think  now,  that  it  woula 
have  been  fully  as  weU  had  he  not 
been  so  simple  as  to  make  such  Ik 
noise  about  nothing  V 

« '  Wha  the  devil  doubts  that,  WO- 
liam  V  returned  Blyth ;  '  but  ye  suld 
aye  recollect  that  Jock  is  only  a  fallible 
creature,  Hable  to  err — and  we  are  nae 
mair — ay,  if  we  are  as  gude.  Tm  only 
wanting  to  say,  that  I  think  he  has 
done  nae  great  harm  yet — and  that  I 
see  not  a  morsel  of  occasion  fcur  a*  this 
tirwurring  and  flvting  at  him.' 

''During  all  this  time,  Ned,  I  sat 
silent,  and  really  felt  somewhat  asha- 
med. The  remarks  were  so  feasibly 
and  so  boldly  uttered,  that  I  was  ab- 
solutely staggered  as  to  the  truth  of 
my  message  altogether,  and  all  the 
more  so,  as  the  day  was  wearing  away 
without  a  syllable  hom  authon^  ma- 
king its  appearance.  However,  deter- 
mined not  to  knock  under,  I  still  in- 
sisted that  they  all  should  have  pa- 
tience, and  at  least  wait  the  issue  of 
the  present  conference,  which  I  was 
certiun,  I  said,  would  produce  somi^ 
thing. 

" '  Oh,  Fve  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  that^  Jack,*  cried  Senator,  laughing 
sarcastically  ; '  belike  we  shall  m  ser- 
ved out  with  another  whacking  al- 
lowanoe  of  their  flummeir." 

"  Ay  ay,  as  vou  say,  Bill,"  returned 
Yassy  ;  "  for  these  chaps  are  all  law- 
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yen,  you  knows,  and  are  nicely  up  to 
the  tipping  us  off  their  chin-music.* 

" '  That's  buttering  a  whiting,  you 
mean,  I  £uicy,'  chimed  Blyth. 

« <  For  my  part,'  resumed  Allen,  '  I 
never  did  see  these  wiseheads  meet  to- 
gether, ^et,  but  what  they  were  always 
a-hatching  of  mischief ;  and,  in  futh, 
I  expect  little  else  now,  come  the 

XJl  when  it  may.  But,  zounds, 
t's  the  use  on  us  sitting  stuck  up 
here  palavering  about  what  is  all  in 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin  ? — Come, 
my  hearts,  let  us  on  deck  at  once,  and 
have  a  look  round  us ;  unless,  indeed, 
our  worthy  Glynne,  there,  has  got 
some  stuff  in  his  locker,  and  then,  why, 
I  haven't  the  smallest  objections  to 
our  diving  below.' 

<<  <  Bah,  bah, — ^no  such  thing,  Allen ' 
cried  the  President,  loudly  ;  '  indeed, 
indeed,  mates,  it  must  not  be.  Recol- 
lect for  a  moment  what  you  are  wait- 
ing here  for, — to  qieet  with  your  offi- 
cers and  commanders ;  and  recollect 
also  the  mighty  importance  of  the  duty 
committed  to  your  care — ^no  less  than 
the  looking  after  the  interests  of  thou- 
sands, who  all  have  their  eyes  on  you. 
For  Good's  sake,  then,  my  hearts,  think 
not  of  grog,  I  beseech  you — I  can  see 
no  harm  in  your  br«udng  up  and 
^oing  on  deck — ^but  I  must  decidedly 
intist  that  vou  shall  neither  leave  the 
ship,  nor  fall  to  a  grog-guzzling/ 

"  *  Well,  well,  Morris,'  said  Valen- 
tine  Joyce,  gruffly, '  you're  our  officer 
at  present,  you  know,  and  must  be 
obeyed  ;  but  for  all  that,  in  my  way 
of  thinking,  I  can  see  little  harm  in 
Glynne's  sporting  us  a  tot  or  two  of  his 
supernaculum,  were  it  no  more  than 
to  kill  time  agreeably.  However,  hang 
it,  let  us  be  jogging,  for  my  shank- 
painters  are  getting  as  crank  and  stiff 
as  e'er  an  old  woman's  in  the  king- 
dom.' 

^  Accordingly  the  council  broke  up, 
and  were  speedily  squandered  about 
the  various  decks.  For  my  own  part  I 
retired  to  my  birth,  accompanied  by 
Jamie  Bl^th,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
and  a  senous  talk  on  the  matters  then 
going  on ;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
discovered,  with  exceeding  regret,  that, 
countryman  of  mine  though  he  was, 
and  a  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow  to 
boot,  he  was  a  complete  unbeliever  in 
the  &ir  prcmiises  of  Ck>vemment,  noto- 
riously infected  with  disloyaltv,  and 
all  them  other  new-fangled  wild  prin- 
ciples, and  altogether,  neck  and  crop. 


a  keen  fellow  for  change  and  innofa- 
tion. 

""I  think  we  had  chatted  the  best 
part  of  a  couple  of  bells^  and  in  fidth  I 
was  beginning  to  get  heartily  side  of  his 
nonsense,  when  ail  hands  were  piped 
suddenly  on  deck,  and,  hurrying  up, 
who  should  I  see  there  but  our  <^ 
skipper  standing  at  the  capstan  unco- 
verod,  with  a  huge  lot  of  papers  be- 
fore him  !  Having  read  over  these^ 
which  contained  a  nank  agreement  to 
grant  all  our  demands,  he  proceeded 
to  ask  the  ship's  company  assembled 
round  him,  whether  they  were  now 
satisfied,  and  would  return  to  their 
duty  ; — but  this  was  a  question  which 
no  one  thought  proper  to  answer.  At 
last,  fearful  our  silence  might  be  mis- 
construed, 1  took  speech  in  hand  my- 
self, and  plumply  and  flatly  told  the 
old  boy,  that  the  conducting  and  set- 
tling of  the  whole  affiur  had  been  con- 
signed into  the  hands  of  the  delegates, 
and  to  them  he  must  apply  for  an  an- 
swer,— adding,  that  I  nad  no  doubt 
but  what  they  agreed  to  would  amply 
satisfy  the  fleet 

" '  Then  why  don't  you  call  them 
together,  Adams  V  said  Captain  Lock, 
peevishly  ;  '  or  must  I  go  and  beseech 
them  to  give  his  Majestv's  message  a 
hearing  t  1  understand  the  fellows 
have  had  the  presumption  to  disgrace 
my  unfortunate  vessel  by  holding  their 
infernal  divan  in  her.  It's  not  unlikely 
then  but  they  may  be  on  board  even 
now.  €k)  call  them  together  instantly, 
I  command  you.' 

« I  was  here  very  luckily  prevented 
firom  replying  to  this  vinegar  remaric, 
by  the  aorupt  interference  of  a  bulky 
booby  of  a  holder,  who  thundered  out^ 
laying  hold  of  the  Captain's  collar, — 
'  I'se  ha'  thee  to  understond,  Loack, 
thee  hast  no  cummond  here  noaw-a- 
dees,  BO  had'st  better  be  zivil ! — Zook- 
ers,  fellows  did'st  thee  zay ! — dang  it, 
doesn't  knaw  we  ha'  a  yeard-rope  very 
much  at  thee  sarvice— or  would  st  pre- 
fer a  zound  ducking ' 

"  *  For  shame,  Gregory,'  cried  I,  in- 
terrupting the  rude  lout,  '  for  shame, 
and  recoUect  who  you  are  speaking 
to  ;  for  mind  me,  mate,  this  gentle- 
man comes  not  here  as  your  command- 
ing officer,  but  as  an  ambassador  firom 
the  Lords  Admirals  themselves,  as 
weU  as  the  Commons,  and  Lords,  and 
King  of  the  country.  So  off  hands,  U 
you  please,  and  behave  to  the  gentle- 
man as  a  gentleman,  and  as  one  who 
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brings  offers  from  those  who  can  give 
us  all  we  either  want  or  wish  for. — 
Captain  Lock,'  continued  I,  address- 
ing him,  '  to  assemble  the  delegates 
is  out  of  my  power — ^that  can  only  be 
done  bj  orders  from  the  President, 
who,  we  all  think,  has  highly  honour- 
ed the  Queen,  by  selecting  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  for  their  place  of 
council  and  consultation.  Belike  you 
may  think  otherwise  )* 

« <  ni  be  d d  if  I  don't,  Adams,' 

cried  the  indignant  officer,  interrupt- 
ing me,  highly  enraged.  '  What,  ho- 
fumred  did  you  say ! — the  old  rictori- 
ons  Charlotte  honoured  by  being  made 
the  Tery  focus  of  the  sedition,  disloy- 
alty, and  treason  of  a  mob  of  outlaws 
—a  pack  of  low,  lousy,  ungrateful 
rillains ! — ^mean,  unruly  scum  ! — ^the 
▼ery  dr^  of  mankind,  and  sweepings 
of  our  jiuls  ! — Away  with  such  honour 
for  CTer ! — Hear  me,  Adams  ;  go,  as 
I  command  you,  and  tell  these  fel- 
lows, you  call  your * 

*^  *  Gude  forgie  us !  what  the  wuddy 
did  I  hear  V  cried  Jamie  Bl^^th,  burst- 
ing forwards,  and  rudely  interrupting 
him ;  '  outlaws,  villains,  scum  ! — ha, 
ha,  ha!  the  auid  fadlow's  siurely  de- 
mented!— Gae  wa' — rin,  some  o'  ye, 
and  bring  me  the  darbies — saul,  he'll 
do  himsell  a  mischief  else.  Haste  ye, 
lads,  and  as  soon's  he's  fast  on  his 
nether  end,  I'll  hear  him  preach  wi' 
some  degree  o'  pleasure.' 

^  I'ye  not  the  smallest  doubt,  Da- 
ries,  but  this  threat  would  have  been 
put  in  instant  execution,  had  I  not 
stock  close  by  him,  and  loudly  main- 
tained that  he  was  to  be  looked  on  in 
no  other  light  than  the  ambassador 
from  the  Lords  of  Admiralty. 

**  *  The  ambassador  of  the  Admi- 
ralty d'ye  ca'  him  Y  cried  Blyth,  with 
a  sneer  ;  *  a  pretty  ambassador  he  maks 
atweel,  and  shows  himself  weel  wordy 
o'  his  calling.  Foul  £&'  me,  gif  the 
Lord  Admirals  meant  him  for  an  am- 
bassador, they've  committed  a  terrible 
mistake  surely,  and  sent  us  an  ill- 
tongued  randy  o'  a  keelman  in  his 
place.' 

** '  Peace,  fellow  !'  said  the  Captain, 
dartin^at  Blyth  a  look  of  the  utmost 
contempt ;  '  peace,  I  say  ;  and  recol- 
lect to  whom  you  are  prating. — D'ye 
hear  me,  Aduns ;  once  more  I  com" 
mand  you  to  go  instantly  and  find  out 
jour  ringleader — ^your  what-d'ye-cal- 
lun  of  due  gang  I  mean.  Tell  him 
from  me  to  muster  his  junto  of  round- 
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heads  directly,  and  to  give  me  an  an- 
swer in  a  moment — I'm  out  of  all  pa- 
tience to  be  rid  of  such  company.' 

«  *  Then  why  don't  you  leave  it  V 
said  Bill  Senator,  who  ha4  now  joined 
the  assemblage.  '  I'm  sure  there's  none 
I  knows  on  more  welcome ;  for,  whe- 
ther we  wear  round  hats  or  cocked 
ones,  this  one  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
my  old  bluff  blade,  that  no  commands 
of  yours  will  be  obeyed  here  to-day, 
so  you  may  march  your  pumps  as  soon 
as  pleases  you ;  and,  i'faith,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  the  sooner  you  shove  your 
boat  off  the  better.' 

^ '  Why,  who  are  you  that  speaks 
so  boldly  Y  demanded  the  astonished 
Captain. 

"  *  A  fellow-servant  of  your  own,' 
replied  the  intrepid  Senator,  bowing 
lowly,  '  and  one  too,  in  mv  opinion,  of 
infinite  more  use— though  it  doesn't 
please  Master  to  give  me  a  paltry  brass 
nurthing  for  your  score  of  shiners  on 
pay-dy.' 

*'  *  You  are  indeed  a  rare  villain  !' 
said  the  Captain,  '  and  no  doubt  will 
speedily  receive  your  proper  reward.' 

"  '  I  hope  so,'  replied  Senator,  cool- 
ly ;  '  although,  I  must  say,  it  is  devil- 
ish long  on  the  road.  However,  time, 
you  Imows,  is  an  excellent  tooth- 
drawer,  and  will  tell  you  to  a  nicety 
whose  bottom's  blackest;  so  who 
knows,  old  one,  how  soon  I  mayn't  be 
exalted — ^though  God  forbid  it  should 
be  in  your  way.' 

"  '  Pshaw !'  cried  the  Captain,  tam- 
ing away  in  disgust — '  Harkve,  Adiuns, 
see,  these  are  the  Admiralty  papers, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  that  all 
your  requests,  or  commands  rather,  are 
most  graciously  complied  with.  It's 
more  than  I'd  have  done,  that's  flat — 
but  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  his 
Majesty,  I've  got  nothmff  to  say.  Take 
them  in  keeping — assemble  your  what^ 
d'ye-call-it — and  let  the  admirals,  who 
wait  in  the  flag  for  the  very  purpose, 
know  your  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
*  I  came  on  board  to  do  all  this  myself-^ 
but  I've  met  with  too  much  insolence 
to  have  either  the  wish,  or  even  the 
patience,  to  make  my  stay  an  instant 
longer.  See  about  it  instantly,  there's  a 
good  fellow — I'll  give  you  half  an  hour 
to  consult  one  another  ;  but  if  you  can 
come  to  a  conclusion  sooner,  you  know, 
so  much  the  better.  The  Admiral 
himself  wishes,  that  if  you  are  now 
satisfied,  vou  will  signify  as  much  by 
hauling  down  the  r^,  and  hoisting  a 
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white  flag  at  the  main.  If  I  hear  not 
firoxn  jou  in  half  an  hour,  jovl  may 
likely  get  another  messenger — but  not 
me— for  I  atsure  you,  I  smm't  submit 
to  be  the  nK>rt  of  eveiy  nrating  scoun- 
drel that  chooses  to  insuit  me.  Let  me 
see  now  how  smartly  youll  execute 
this  commission  of  min&— it  won*t  be 
against  you,  my  good  fellow,'  whis- 
pered he,  as  he  put  the  papers  into  my 
iiatids,  and  walked  away. 

«  <  Well,*  cried  BUI  Senator,  lookhig 
after  him,  as  he  mounted  the  compa- 
nion, 'if  there  doesn't  go  a  piece  of 
the  haughtiest  old  junk  I  erer  set  eyes 
on.— -I  say,  Adams,  what  are  you  gouiff 
to  make  of  that  there  trashy  gear  he^ 
given  you  1' 

'  <  Garry  them  down  to  the  P^resi- 
dent  directly.'  replied  I. 

''•Why  then,  FU  save  you  the 
trouble,  my  braye  boy,  for  here  I  am,' 
said  Jack  Morris  himself  taking  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand. — *  So,-— what 
haye  we  got  here  1  (reads.)  By  the 
CommUnonerB  for  exteuHv^  the  office^ 
'^hj,  that's  the  Admiralty's — ^now  for 
the  next — ^Ah ! — Given  at  our  Court  of 
Windeor.-^Bj  the  Royal  George,  we 
have  it  at  last ! — Success  and  glory, 
my  boys ! — I  say,  Adams,  jump  down, 
my  heart,  and  odl  Brand,  the  boat- 
swain's-mate— or,  Fll  tell  you,  you 
can  do  it  yourself,  ^11  him  fit>m  me  to 
pipe  an  assembly  at  Oouncil-Board  di'* 
reeUy,  to  muster.' 

« I  immediately  did  so— the  call 
was  c^yen,  and  the  delegates  instantly 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons.  They 
were  then  formally  mustered  by  the 
President,  when  Valentine  Joyce,  and 
Patrick  Glynne,  were  found  amisslng. 
The  strictest  search  on  board  haying 
proyed  fruitless,  it  was  immediately 
conjectured  tiiey  had  stole  away  on 
diore,  which  it  was  easy  to  do  in  some  of 
the  numerous  shore  l>oats  with  whidi 
the  Queen  was  that  day  surrounded. 

•"Now,  by  my  soul,  mates,  if  this 
isn't  too  bad,'  cried  the  President,  ex- 
ceedingly chagrined,  *  to  go  and  cut  at 
the  yery  moment  they're  most  wanted. 
W^re  wey  here  now,  the  job  could  be 
settled  in  a  trice — Ba,  ba !— I  neyer 
saw  Joyce  otherwise  with  the  sight  of 
a  glass  of  ffrog  in  the  wind.' 

^  '  But,  ha»  ye,  Master  President, 
can't  we  proceed  without  'em  V  askea 
one. 

^  '  I  should  think  so,'  cried  another. 
'  By  the  hookey,  Mark,  there  are  thirty 
on  us  here  present,  and  if  s  yery  hard 
indeed  if  all  these  must  be  forced  to 


hang  in  the  wind  ftn*  the  wilM  aLeenoe 
of  two. — Besides,  Master  President,  do 
recollect  they  may  not  be  yery  esdly 
found  now  ;  or,  if  they  are,  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  they'll  be  found  malty.' 

" '  I  care  not,  my  good  fellows,  weie 
they  as  malty  as  grog  can  make  them, 
were  they  but  here  present,'  cried  Jack 
Morris ; '  beoausoi  youll  recollect^  oar 
answer  must  come  from  the  whole  is- 
sembled  delegates^-«nd  i'lUth  I  woal 
proceed  without  them.' 

*"  '  For  my  part,  mateys,'  said  Blyth, 
'  I  aye  like  to  see  thinos  of  nunnent 
gane  about  in  an  orderty,  sober,  and 
serious  manner ;  and  I'm  sure  ye've 
nae  reason  to  think  other  than  that  our 
present  meeting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
unportance,  baith  to  oursells,  and  a'  it 
concerns.  I  needna  fuh  hardly  to  add, 
that,  of  course,  I  entirely  agree  wi'  our 
President ;  for  our  decision  must,  of  aa 
absolute  needcessity,  be  the  decision  of 
the  whole,  and  not  of  ft  pu^  I  ^n^d. 
therefore  motion,  that  Willie  Andei^ 
son,  canny  Willie  there,  be  fbrthwith 
sent  ashore  in  search  of  Yaly  and  Pate, 
to  bring  them  off  by  hook  or  by  crodt, 
will  he  or  niU  he :  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  rest  can  gang  and  1^7 
themselyes  as  they  were  doing  afbvs 
the  word  came.' 

" '  I  agree  heartily  with  jou,  my 
lad '  cried  Bill  Senator ;  '  but,  aysst, 
will  canny  Willie,  as  you  call  him,  be 
able  to  manage  the  pair  of  'em,  dunk 
you )  I  womd  rather  you'd  giye  An- 
derson a  pell,  and  then,  why,  that 
would  make  squares.' 

"'Oh  certunly,  if  it's  to  be  a  will 
he  nill  he  business,  there  should  be  no 
odds,'  cried  a  number. 

" '  Aweel,  lads,  I  dinna  ken  but 
what  ye're  right  alter  a','  cried  BIytk, 
'  it'll  sayerdaections.  Let  me  see— ay 
—what  wad  ye  say  to  our  auld-fionnt 
friend  in  the  comer  there,  Deonii 
Lawley  l-^Od,  I'd  think  he'd  do  oa^ 
tal ;  forbye  making  a  gude  joke  o'  the 
hunting-matdi  th^'re  gaun  after— I 
mean,  sending  the  Scotch  and  Irish  to 
catch  the  Snellsh  and  Wdsh.' 

" '  Well,  what  say  you,  mates,'  in* 
quired  the  President,  '  ar't  boUi  wiU- 
ingf 

"  Lawley  gaye  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Anderson,  who  seemed  all  acquies> 
cence  ;  then,  shrugging  up  his  shonl- 
ders,  with  a  ffood-humoured  smile,  be 
said,  '  I'll  t^  you  what  it  is,  master 
officer,  and  mates  of  mine,  and  by  the 
waters  of  Ireland,  I  tdl  you  as  seri- 
ous, sober  truth — It's  a  misfarton  of 
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mine  »lwijito  get  aa  dry  m  a  biflcuit, 
aa  soon  as  I  aeo  a  decent  opportonity 
of  thumbing  a  nagein.  Now,joase& 
if  we  should  bolt  Uongaide  of  our  old 
ships^  o*er  a  whacking  jug  of  the  crea- 
tuie, — ^Fm  onlj  after  making  a  super- 
stition, honm ; — supposing  now  the 
stuff  were  of  the  real  sort,  jou  knows, 
warm,  swate,  and  fiimously  strong, 
would  there  be  any  great  hwrm  in 
loiding  a  hand,  dears,  to  fill  it  full  of 
emptiness  t* 

**  *  There  will  be  harm  in  nothing; 
lAwlaj^  said  the  President,  '  but  de- 
ky. — ^We  haye  reeeiTod  the  King's  pa- 
peta,  and  must  return  him  an  answer 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  whatever  you 
do^  loae  no  time  in  returning  on  bcMuxl 
— we  will  be  all  awaiting  you.* 

"  *  Och,  and  if  that's  we  case,  sweet 
master  of  mine,*  cried  Lawley,  *  fiuth 
and  you  must  g^Te  us  a  boat,  dear ;  for 
these  shore  gear  can  no  more  skimmer 
throu^  it  in  a  hurry,  than  fly  in  the 
air.  And  then  only  think  what  a  flou- 
riflh  it  will  make  from  the  platform, 
when  thej  behold  a  gentleman  from 
Ireland  and  Scotiand  coming  to  pay 
thdr  respects,  and  their  bye,  and  all 
thftt,  to  another  of  England  and 
Wales.* 

^ '  Well,  well,*  said  the  President, 

k'll^ii^y  '  you  8^^  ^^^  &  ^^^^  • 
and  I  hope,  as  you*re  goin^  to  play  the 

gentleman,  Denny,  you*ll  behaye  like 

an  honourable  one,  and  recollect  we 

ire  waiting  your  return.    As  for  An- 

derKm,  Fm  sure  of  him.* 

"  *  And  may  be  after  sure  of  me  also, 
master  officer,*  cried  Lawley.  <Cbme 
akmg.  Bill ;  by  the  powers,  but  they 
shidl  see  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  for 
native  elegance,  ease,  and  civility,  are 
not  to' bo  equalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom — gragh  1* 

**  Thay  accordingly  took  the  lar^ 
gig  and  shoved  off  for  the  shore,  and  m 
astonishing  short  time  returned  with 
the  two  absentees.  The  doors  of  the 
opuneil  were  therefore  now  carefully 
dosed,  and  the  business  commenced 
with  a  delibeiate  overhaul  of  the  va- 
rious papers  and  whole  correspondence 
which  had  passed  on  the  business. 
Many  were  the  speeches  ihade  on  the 
oaeasien,  but  with  these  I  won't  trou- 
ble you ;  for  the  most  of  them  have 
escMed  my  memory,  and  I  really  can- 
not do  them  justice.  I  recollect  well 
tiuHigh,  however,  that  when  the  King's 
paidon  was  read,  there  were  gnany 
mhts  and  fears  expressed  by  Tom 
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Allen  and  Bill  Senator, — firmly  sup* 
ported,  as  usual,  by  their  trusty 
seconds  Vassy  and  Blyth, — as  to  whe- 
ther it  might  be  called  a  pardon  at 
all ;  aeeing,  if  ^ou  did  not  take  it  just 
as  it  stood,  or,  m  its  own  words,  upon 
notification  hereof  ,  it  was  of  no  £uruier 
use  to  any  one.  However,  notwith- 
standing a  strenuous  and  a  noisy  op- 
position, it  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority to  accept  of  the  proposals  held 
out,  just  as  they  stood.  But  then  came 
anower  important  point — ^how  was  the 
news  to  be  announced  to  the  fleet  1  for 
as  for  the  Admiral's  wish  of  a  white 
flag  at  the  main,  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  seeing  it  looked  far  too  like 
a  spirit  of  involuntary  submission,  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  choice.  After  much 
altercation,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
a  deputation  should  go  on  board  the 
Admiral,  with  a  written  notice  of  the 
decision  of  the  council ;  and  that  at  a 
given  signal  from  them  on  the  Royal 
George's  poop,  the  crew  of  the  Char- 
lotte was  to  man  the  rigging  and  give 
three  cheers,  to  be  followed  in  succes* 
sion  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet  Notice 
to  this  effect  was  immediately  sent 
through  the  fleet,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness. 

''Upon  the  President's  asking  for 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  on  board 
the  Admiral  with  the  decision  of  the 
council,  the  never  a  one  offered,  until 
I  rose  up  myself — when  Mark  Turner 
immediately  chimed  in,  and  the  ]\e- 
sident  declared  he  had  plenty.  The 
notice  was  now  drawn  out,  and  being 
properly  signed,  the  council  broke  up, 
and  took  to  their  respective  boats, 
which  had  previously  been  assembled 
by  signal.  A  short  time  was  aUowed 
them  to  make  to  Uieir  respective  ves- 
sels, when  the  Captain's  barge  was 
manned  by  its  own  crew,  all  properly 
ri^^,  and  pushed  off  for  the  Admi- 
nSTa  ship,  with  the  deputation  on 
board.  We  were  received  by  the  Admi- 
ral, surrounded  by  Admirals,  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  and  other  officers  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  highest  distinction. 

**  The  President,  having  one  of  us 
on  each  side  of  him,  went  boldly 
from  the  gangway  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck, aD  of  us  hat  in  hand.  Coming 
close  up  to  the  Admirals,  he  drew  forth 
the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  De* 
le^tes,  and  presenting  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship, addressed  him  with  a  manly 
voice  something  in  this  manner:-— 
'  My  Lord,  it  is  with  unfeigned  pl< 
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■me  thftl  I  now  present  you  with  the 
final  decision  of  the  Oonncil  of  the 
Fleet,  because  I  hope  tunnoil  and  dis- 
order are  come  to  a  dose.  Allow  me^ 
through  your  Lordship,  in  the  name  of 
my  brothers  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  to 
return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiral- 
ty for  their  ready  compliance  to  our 
humble  requests--to  assure  them  of 
our  steady  loyalty  to  our  King,  and  of 
our  affection  and  zeal  in  the  senrice  of 
our  countiy — as  we  are  all  determined^ 
under  your  Lordship's  command,  on 
the  yery  first  opportunity  the  enemy 
will  giye  us^  to  exhibit  to  the  nation 
how  willing  we  are  to  do  our  du^,  to 
honour  our  King  in  the  discomnture 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  make  the  name 
of  your  Lordship,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  famous  and  imperishable.' 
*^l!hA  Admiral  appmed  to  be  highly 

Ceased — shook  us  all  heartily  by  the 
ind^-and  made  a  slight  signal  to  an 
officer,  who  immediately  went  below. 
He  shortly  after  appeared,  followed  by 
a  number  of  serrants,  the  foremost  of 
whom  carried  a  table,  and  the  others 
speedily  replenished  it  with  liquors  of 
yarious  kinds.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
he  immediately  douced  his  hat,  and 
seizing  the  glass,  said,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  '  Here,  my  lads,  I  cneerfiil- 
ly  drink  to  our  recondliation ;  and 
may  we  in  future  haye  no  other  disfr- 
flreement)  nor  no  other  enemies,  but 
uiose  of  our  King  and  Countiy.'  He 
now  handed  a  glass  to  Jack  Morris^ 
who  modestly  Uianked  his  Lordship, 
and  drank  to  the  '  Happy  reconcilii^ 
tion  of  the  Channel  Fleet  to  its  King 
and  to  its  Countiy !'  '  Now,  my  Lord/ 
continued  he, '  I  haye  only  one  piece  of 
•eryiee  more  to  perform  ere  my  duty 
expires — ^may  I  haye  your  Lordship  s 
permission  1' 

"'Certamly,    my    ladL'    said   his 
Lordship^  but  what  is  it  V 


'''  It  is  the  ratificati(A  id  our  senti- 
ment^ my  Lord — and  you  shall  be- 
hold it  directly.  Jack  Adams,  jus^ 
up  on  the  poop^  and  giye  the  simaL' 

**  Tou  may  depend  on't^  Dayio^ 
I  was  not  slow  in  my  <qperations — ^yet 
it  was  with  pride  I  saw  my  shipmate 
ascending  tine  liggini^  eyen  while  I 
was  ben£ng  on  the  signal;  and  do 
sooner  did  it  reach  the  gaff  and  flutter 
in  the  air,  than  cheer  aAer  cheer  arose 
to  the  skies,  absolutely  deafening- 
lessening,  and  dying  *wi^,  as  it  reaolh 
ed  the  otiier  end  of  the  fleet. 

'"'Brayo!'  cried  his  Lndshin; 
'  why,  that  was  som^hing  like  us 
thing,  my  braye  fellow.  I  must  nov 
huiiy  ashore  to  conununicate  the  good 
news  to  our  anxious  countiymtti ;  but 
I  will  see  you  again  soon,  when  I  hope 
to  haye  the  honour  of  leading  you  in 
search  of  our  common  enemy.— D'ye 
go,  gentlemen  V 

<<The  Admirab  silently  assented, 
and  followed  his  Lordship  to  tbe 
bane,  which  immediately  shoyed  ol^ 
and  inade  for  the  platfoim. 

*^  The  nabs  being  now  under  w«igh, 
why,  I  thought  it  was  my  torn  to 
spout  a  little ;  so  marching  up  to  Cip- 
tain  Lock.  I  shortly  told  him  I  had 
taken  the  liber^  of  brii^ing  his  baife^ 
properly  manned,  for  his  own  peeohsr 
use,  and  that  we  would  all  be  so  hap- 
py once  moro  to  see  him  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte.    The  old  fellow  hero 

Saye  me  a  complete  damper ;  cold^ 
edining  the  honour^  as  he  was  pJea- 
sed  to  phrase  it^  his  crew  would  con- 
fer upon  him— -declaring  that  he  iMid 
got  enough  of  it  for  one  day,  hot 
might  possibly  yisit  us  Um  next,  when 
he  was  in  better  humour.  Here  wsi 
a  choker,  my  dear  lad !  an  absolute 
freezer  of  all  kindly  or  loyal  feeling ! 
which,  though  it  did  not  make  me 
swear  at  the  old  fellow,  absolutely  pat 
my  pipe  out  for  the  rest  of  the  mgLC 
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Wi  oertainlj  haye  read  no  yolumes  in  1791,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bath, 
of  the  kind,  since  the  Remains  of  Hen<«  in  the  year  1801 — on  leaying  it,  lived 
xj  Kirke  White,  nearly  so  interesting  a  twelremonth  at  home— &en  was 
as  these  Bemains  and  Memoirs  of  the  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  Pr 
Bat.  Charles  Wolfe.  He  was  a  per-  Bvans,  in  Salisbury — and  appears  to 
son,  manifestly  of  rare  intellectual  haye  been  about  three  years  at  Win- 
endowments,  and  what  is-  better  than  Chester  school,  and  a  boarder  in  the 
any  genius  after  all,  of  a  truly  de-  house  of  that  excellent  man  and  scho- 
B^^thil  moral  character.  Mr  Wolfe  lar,  Mr  Richards.  There  he  greatly  dis- 
has  likewise  had  justice  done  him,  by  tinguished  himself— and  was  as  much 
his  aoftiable  and  intelligent  biographer,  beloyed  by  all  for  the  sweetness  of  his 
BCr  Russell,  who  writes  of  his  deceasea  disposition,  as  he  was  admired  for  his 
firiend  in  a  strain  most  creditable  to  genius  and  talents.  In  the  year  1809, 
head  and  heart,  with  an  earnest  sim-  he  entered  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin, 
plici^  betokening  the  depth  of  his  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr  Da- 
well-rounded  affection.  We  are  hap-  yenport  who  immediately  conceiyed 
py  to  kear  that  the  work  has  already  the  nicest  interest  for  him,  and  con- 
readied  a  second  edition,  although  we  tinned  to  show  him  especial  proofs  of  his 
have  not  seen  it ;  and  we  hope  that  fiiydur.  In  a  few  months  after  his  en- 
our  extracts,  eyen  more  than  our  fa-  trance,  Mr  Russell  had  the  happiness 
yourable  opinion,  will  induce  hun-  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him, 
dreds  to  giye  Wolfe's  Remuns  a  place  and  says,  *'This  casual  acq[uaintanoe 
in  not  the  least  attractive  department  soon  became  a  oordial  intimacy,  which 
of  their  library.  Indeed,  there  is  very  quickly  ripened  into  a  friendship  that 
much  to  please  everybody,  and  no-  continued,  not  only  uninterrupted, 
thing  that  we  have  discerned  to  dis-  but  was  cemented  more  and  more  hr 
please  anybody ;  for,  although  both  constant  intercourse,  and  by  unanimi- 
author  and  biographer  speak  with  fer-  ty  of  pursuits ;  it  was,  above  all,  im- 
vour  on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  and  in  proved  and  sweetened  by  an  unre- 
their  views  of  Christiamtv  are.  we  served  interchange  of  thoughts  on 
should  suppose,  what  is  called  Evan-  those  subjects  which  affect  our  eternal 
gelical,  yet  there  is  no  abuse  of  that  interests,  and  open  to  us  the  prospects 
much-abused  term  in  its  application  to  of  friendship  which  death  can  onl^ 
them,  for  all  their  sentiments  seem  to  suspend,  but  not  destroy.**  Such  u 
us  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  religion  the  calm,  pensive,  and  pious  strain, 
of  purity  and  peace.  in  which  a  good  man  should  speak  of 

The  umily  from  which  Mr  Wolfe  a  dear  friend  lost  to  him — ^but  not  for 

was  descended  has  not  been  undis-  ever.    Without  such  belief,  constant 

tinguished.      Through   the  military  and  pervading,  death  would  be  indeed 

achievements,  says  1&  Russell,  of  the  terrible,  and  this  life  a  desolation, 
illnstrious  hero  of  Quebec,  the  name        Mr  Wolfe  immediately  distinguish- 

stends  conspicuous  Upon  ike  records  ed  himself  by  his  high  classical  attain- 

of  British  renown,    ft  has  abo  been  ments,  for  which  he  was  early  reward- 

signaUied  at  the  Irish  bar,  especially  ed  by  many  academical  honours.  The 

m  the  person  of  the  much-lamented  first  English  Poem  which  attracted  ge- 

Lord  Kilwarden,  who  was  elevated  to  neral  notice  was  entitled  Jugurtha, and 

the  digni^  of  the  judicial  bench.    At  it  certainly  posses8e8,as  Mr  Russell  says, 

an  early  age  Charles  Wolfe  lost  his  much  boldness  of  thought,  vigour  of 

father,    Theobald    Wolfe,     Esq.    of  expression,  and  somewhat  of  dnmatio 

Blackhall,  county  Rildare, — not  long  spirit.  At  the  usual  period  he  obtained 

after  whose  death  the  family  removed  a  Scholarship  with  the  highest  honour, 

to  England,  where  they  resided  for  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  opening 

lome  years.    Charles,  who  was  bom  speech  before  the  Historical  Society, 


*  Bemains  of  the  late  Bev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.  Cnrate  of  Donoughmore,  Diooess 
of  Amu^  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Bev.  John  A.  Bussel,  M. A. 
Ckapbin  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Carate  of  St  Wer« 
bwgfa's,  DablhL  Dublin :  A.  and  W.  Watson,  Capel  Street,  and  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  Pktemoster-Bow,  London.    2  vols.  12mo.    1825. 
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a  distinction  which,  we  understood  be- 
fore, is  nerer  conferred  but  on  a  man 
of  eminence.  We  need  not  follow  him 
through  his  college  career,  but  wo 
shall  let  Mr  iUisseU  tell  it  in  his  own 
affectionate  and  ferrent  manner. 

"  For  a  short  period  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  such  effect  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  regret  to  all  who  were  intere8t> 
ed  for  him,  that  he  did  not  persevere  in 
his  efforts,  and  that  he  allowed  an  j  trifling 
interruptions  to  divert  him  from  his  ob- 
ject He  evinced,  indeed,  a  solidity  of 
understanding  and  a  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, which,  with  ordinary  diligence  and 
proper  management,  might  have  soon 
made  him  master  of  all  those  branches 
of  learning  required  in  the  Fellowship 
course  of  the  Dublin  University;  but,  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  variety  of  his 
taste,  seemed  adverse  to  anything  like 
continued  and  laborious  application  to 
one  definite  object  It  was  a  singular 
characteristic  of  Ms  mind  that  he  seldom 
read  any  book  throughout,  not  even  those 
works  in  which  he  appeared  most  to  de- 
light Whatever  he  read,  he  thoroughly 
d^pested  and  accurately  retained,  but  his 
progress  through  any  book  of  an  argu- 
mentative or  speculative  nature,  was  im- 
peded by  a  disputative  habit  of  thought, 
and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  suggest- 
ed ingenious  objections,  and  started  new 
theories  at  every  step.  Accordingly,  this 
constitution  of  mind  led  him  rather  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  an  author's  hy- 
pothesis, and  to  satisfv  his  own  mind  up- 
on the  relative  probabilities  of  conflict- 
ing opinions,  tmm  to  plod  on  patiently 
through  a  long  course,  merely  to  lay  up 
in  his  memory  the  particular  views  and 
arguments  of  each  writer,  without  con- 
sideration of  their  importance  or  their 
foundation.  He  was  not  content  to  know 
what  an  author's  opinions  were,  but  how 
fiir  they  were  right  or  wrong.  The  exa- 
mination of  a  single  metaphysical  specu- 
lation of  Locke,  or  a  moral  argument  of 
Butler,  usually  cost  him  more  time  and 
•  thought  than  would  carry  ordinary  minds 
through  a  whole  volume.  It  was  also  re- 
markable, that  in  the  perusal  of  mere 
works  of  fancy— the  most  interesting 
poems  and  romances  of  the  day,  he  lin- 
gered with  such  delight  on  the  first  strik- 
ing passages,  or  entered  into  such  minute 
criticism  upon  every  beauty  and  defect 
as  he  went  along,  that  it  usually  happen- 
ed, either  that  the  volume  was  hurried 
from  him,  or  some  other  engagement 
interrupt^  him  before  he  had  finished 
it  A  great  portion  of  what  he  had  thus 
rc«d  he  could  almost  repeat  from  me- 
mory; and  while  the  recollection  afforded 


him  much  ground  of  fbture  enjoyment, 
it  was  sufficient  also  to  set  his  own  ndsd 
at  work  in  the  same  direction. 

"  The  fBtdlity  of  his  disponUon  il«» 
exposed  him  to  manyintermptionsin  lu» 
studies.    Even  in  Uie  midst  of  the  most 
important   engagementa,  he  had  not 
resolution  to  deny  himself  to  any  vintor. 
He  used  to  watch  anxiously  K>r  every 
knock  at  his  door,  lest  any  one  shoiki 
be  disappointed  or  delayed  who  sought 
for  him ;  and,  such  was  the  good-natared 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  that,  however 
sorely  he  sometimes  felt  the  intnuioD, 
he  still  rendered  himself  so  agraes!ble 
even  to  his  most  common-place  acquain- 
tances, as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
their  importunities.  He  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  usual  deputy  of  eveiy  one 
who  applied  to  him  to  perform  any  of 
the  routine  collegiate  duties  which  be 
was  qualified  to  (Uscharge ;  and  thus  his 
time  was  so  much  invaded,  that  he  sel- 
dom had  any  interval  for  continued  ap- 
plication to  his  own  immediate  businesk 
besides,  the  social  habit  of  his  disposi- 
tion, which  delighted  in  the  company  of 
select  friends,  and  preferred  the  animated 
encounter  of  conversational  debate  to  the 
less  inviting  exercise  of  solitary  study; 
and  his  varied  taste,  which  could  tiJce 
interest  in  every  object  of  rational  and 
intellectual  eigoyment,  served  to  scatter 
his  mind,  divert  it  f^om  that  steadiness 
of  application  which  is  actuiJly  neoessaiy 
for  the  attainment  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence in  any  pursuit" 

Like  most  men  of  genius,  Mr  Wollie, 
although  alive  to  gaiety,  and  of  a  tem- 
per the  reverse  of  austere,  was  ptrone  toa 
pensive  melancholy — and  a  disappoint- 
ment in  his  first  and  only  love,  veiy 
early  in  life  confirmed,  perhaps  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  this  tendency 
to  serious  and  mournful  meditation. 

"  Something,  perhaps,  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  latter  poems,  beyond  the 
mere  inspiration  of  the  muse;  and  it 
might  therefore  appear  inexpedioit  to 
pass  by  without  some  short  notice,  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  our  author,  so 
interesting  as  that  which  the  reader  may 
have  already  suspected.  With  the  fiynil^ 
alluded  to  in  these  poems,  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  habits  of  the  moetfiriend- 
ly  intercourse,  and  frequently  had  the 
happiness  of  spending  a  few  days  upon  a 
visit  at  their  country  residence,  sharing 
in  all  the  refined  pleasures  of  their  do- 
mestic circle,  and  partaking  with  them  in 
the  exhilarating  eigoyment  of  the  mni 
and  romantic  scenery  around  them.  With 
every  member  of  the  fiuouly  he  soon  be- 
came cordiaUy  intimate;  bat  wiUi  one^ 
this  intimacy  gradually  and  almoat  un- 
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conteioBsly  grew  into  a  decided  attach- 
ment.   The  attainment  of  a  fellowship 
would  indeed  have  afforded  him  means 
sufficient  to  realize  his  hopes ;  but,  on- 
happily,  the  statute  which  rendered  mar- 
risge  incompatible  with  that  honourable 
station,  had  been  lately  reviTed.     Wb 
prospects  of  obtuning  a  competency  in 
any  other  porsoit  were  so  distant  and 
uncertain,  that  the  family  of  the  yonng 
lady  deemed  it  prudent  at  once  to  break 
off  all  further  intercourse,  before  a  mw- 
toal  engagement  had  actually  taken  place. 
"How  severely  this  disappointment 
pressed  upon  a  heart  like  his,  may  easily 
be  conceived.    It  would  be  iigustice  to 
him  to  deny  that  he  long  and   deeply 
felt  it;  but  he  had  been  habitually  so  &r 
under  the  influence  of  religious  princir 
pies,  as  to  feel  assured  that  eveiy  event 
of  our  lives  is  under  the  regulation  of  a 
wise  Providence,  and  that  by  a  resigned 
acquiescence  in  his  arrangements,  even 
our  bitterest  trials  may  be  overruled  for 
oar  best  interests— our  truest  happiness. 
This  circumstance,  perhaps,  weakened 
the  stimulus  to  his  exertions  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  fellowship,  but  he  had  long 
before  relaxed  them ;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  it  had  any  influence  in 
determining  the  choice  of  Ms  profession, 
as  the  prevaUing  tendency  of  his  mind 
had  always  been  towards  the  sacred  of- 
fice of  the  miidstiy.'* 

This  is  well  said — and  probably  the 
following  beautiful  verses  have  some 
relation  to  reality.  They  are  to  us 
exceedingly  beautiful — ^not  only  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  in  expression 
— 4uid  are  suflicient  of  themselves,  had 
Mr  Wolfe  written  nothing  else  (and 
would  he  had  written  more  than  he 
did),  to  prove  that  he  had  the  deep 
ana  fine  sensibility  of  the  poet.  The 
pathos  is  pure  and  tendler  as  the 
moonlight. 

'SOHO. 

1. 
"  Go,  forget  me— why  should  sorrow 

O'er  tl^t  brow  a  shadow  fling  1 
Oo,  forget  me—and  to-morrow 

Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 
Smile^though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee : 
8in«^ — ^though  1  shaU  never  hear  thee : 

liay  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine 

Lairting  as  the  gloom  of  mine. 
Go,  forget  me,  &c. 

2. 
"  lake  the  Sun,  thy  presence  glowing, 

Gothes  the  meanest  things  in  light ; 
And  when  thou,  like  him,  art  going, 

LcveiUest  olgects  fade  in  night. 


All  things  look*d  so  bright  about  thee. 
That  they  nothing  seem  without  thee. 
By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  were  too  refined. 
LUlc  the  Sun,  &c 

8. 

"  Go,  thou  vision  wildly  gleaming, 
SofUy  on  my  soul  that  fell ; 

Go,  for  me  no  longer  beaming- 
Hope  and  Beauty  !  fiu^  ye  well ! 

Go,  and  all  that  once  delighted 

Take,  and  leave  me  all  benighted ; 
Glory's  burning — generous  swelL 
Fan<7  and  the  Poet's  shelL 
Go,  thou  vision,**  &c. 

The  followiog  verses  are  no  less  ^ 
thetic — ^but  Mr  RusseU  does  not  hmt 
whether  they  too  were  inspired  by  any 
real  event.  , 

S050. 

Air — Cframackree, 

1. 
*'  U  I  had  thought  thou  could'st  have 
died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be ; 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past^ 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more ! 

2. 
"  And  still  upon  that  fiice  I  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  1  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  1  spei^ — ^thou  dost  not  say. 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid, 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Maiy ! — thou  art  dead ! 

8. 
"  If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  f 
While,  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own. 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave-^ 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

4. 

"  I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  foi^tten  me? 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart. 

In  thmking  too  of  thee ; 
Tet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn, 

Of  light  ne*er  seen  before. 
As  fimcy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore !" 


fymaintand 

Charles  Wolfe  had  no  sooner  lost 
her  by  separation,  whose  ima|;e  was 
to  be  witii  him  always,  than  he  was 
deprived  of  another  dear  firiend  by 
death — 

"  In  a  short  time  after  this  seTere  dis- 
appointment, and  a  few  days  prerions  to 
his  ordination  (which  took  place  in  No- 
vember 1817),  his  feelings  received  ano- 
ther shock  by  the  death  of  a*  dear  fel- 
low stndent,  one  of  his  most  valaed  and 
intimate  friends.  Under  the  deep  Im- 
pression of  two  such  afliictive  trifus,  he 
was  obliged  to  prepare  for  a  removal  from 
society  which  he  loved, — ^from  the  centre 
of  science  and  literature  to  which  he  was 
so  mnch  devoted,  to  an  obscure  and  re- 
mote country  conej  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  could  not  hope  to  meet 
one  individual  to  enter  into  his  feelings, 
or  to  hold  communion  with  him  upon 
the  accustomed  suldecte  of  his  former 
pursuits.  He  felt  as  II  he  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  totally  new  worid^ — as  a 
missionary  abandoning  home  and  friends 
and  cherished  habito»  for  the  awful  and 


of  the  Rev.  Ckmiee  Wc^e,  [Maidi, 

not,  however,  eonoeive  tbat  I  repine; 
I  rather  oongratnlate  myself  on  my 
situation."  In  a  very  short  time  Iw 
was  settled  at  Castle  (kulfieldyandthe 
following  letter  was  written  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  parish,  after  a  ^ort  visit 
to  Dublin. 

"  a  Cauyidd,  Jam,  2S,  1818. 

"MtDbab , 

"  A  man  often  derives  a  wonderfid 
advantage  from  a  cold  and  fiUlgpingJour- 
ney,  after  taking  leave  of  his  friends^  vis. 
he  understands  the  comfort  of  lolling 
quietly  and  alone  by  his  fire^e,  after 
his  arrival  at  his  destination— a  pteasuie 
which  would  have  been  totally  lost»  if  he 
had  been  transported  there  without  dif> 
ficulty  and  at  once,  from  the  n^iion  ef 
friendship  and  society.  Bveiy  situation 
borrows  much  of  its  character  from  that 
by  which  it  was  immediately  pfeceded. 
This  would  have  been  all  melancholy  and 
solitude,  if  it  had  immediately  soeceoded 
the  glow  of  affectionate  and  literary  con- 
viviality;  but,  when  it  follows  the  rum- 
bling of  a  coach,  the  rattling  of  a  poat- 
ehaise,  the  shivering  of  a  wintry  night's 


Important  work  to  which  he  had  solemn-    journey,  and  the  conv«f8ati<«  of  people 


ly  devoted  himself' 

At  first  he  engaged  in  a  temporary 
curacy  not  ftr  frnn  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  permanently 
fixed— at  Ballydog,  Tjrrone-Htnd  in  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend,  dated  Dec. 
11)  1817,  he  says,  **  I  am  now  sitting 
by  myself  opposite  my  turf  fire,  with 
my  Bible  beside  me,  in  the  only  fur- 
nished room  of  the  Glebe-House,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains^  frost  and  snow, 
and  by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I 
am  totally  unacquainted,  except  a  dis- 
banded aftillery  man,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  who  attend  me,  the  church- 
warden and  derk  of  the  parish.     Do 


to  whom  you  are  almost  totally  indilnr- 
ent,  it  then  becomes  c<mifer%and  repose^ 
So  I  found  at  my  arrival  at  my  own  oot- 
tagob  on  Satorday ;  my  fireside,  frwoa  con- 
trast, became  a  kind  of  lesser  friend,  or  al 
least,  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  friends. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  state  of  things  during  my  absence ; 
there  was  no  duty  to  be  performed ;  and 
of  this  I  am  the  more  sensible,  as  I  had 
acaroely  arrived  before  I  met  a  great  sap- 
ply  of  business,  such  as,  I  should  have 
been  very  much  ooncemed,  if  it  had  oc- 
curred in  my  absence.  I  have  already 
seen  enough  of  sendee  to  be  again  fully 
naturalized.  I  am  again  the  weather- 
beateif  curate :  I  have  trudged 
forded  bog»— braved  snow  and 


*  "  The  Editor  cannot  fbrbear  indulging  his  feelings  by  a  brief  record  of  the  lammtfd 
friend,  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage.  The  name  of  Hercules  Henry  Qravee,  with  whom 
we  were  both  united  in  bonds  ox  the  closest  intimacy,  will  not  be  read  even  by  a  common  ae> 
quaintance  without  awakening  sentiments  of  regret  for  the  loss  whidi  society  has  sostaiii- 
ed  in  the  early  removal  of  so  much  intelleetual  and  monl  worth*  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  learned  and  exoeUent  Dean  Graves.  Professor  of  Dirinity  in  the  Dublin  Umversity. 
— With  talents  at  once  solid  and  shining,  he  combined  an  invincible  perscTeranoe,  a  mas- 
culine etrength  of  understanding,  and  an  energy  of  spirit  which  crowned  his  academic  la- 
bours with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  afforded  the  surest  pledge  of  rapid  ad> 
vancement  to  professional  eminence.  These  rare  endowments  of  mind  were  acoon^Mmied 
by  qualities  of  greater  va]ue,--a  high  moral  taste— a  purity  of  principle— a  generosity  of 
spint--and  an  affectionate  temperament  of  heart, — which  secured  mm  the  respect  and 
regard  of  every  indiridual  of  his  widely-extended  acquaintance. 

"  This  happy  union  of  mental  and  nbral  qualities  was  set  off  by  a  constant  flow  of  good 
humour— an  equability  of  temper,  and  frankness  and  cordiality  or  manners,  which  diifosed 
an  instantaneous  glow  of  exhilaration  through  every  circle  m  which  he  appeared.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  was  unirersally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  promismg  aspirant  of  his  contemporaries  to  its  honours  and  emolument^  when,  an- 
happiiy,  his  health  began  to  break  down.  He  was  ordered  to  the  sooth  of  Fnone,  where 
be  died  m  November,  1817,  '  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,'  as  he  hhn- 
self  wished  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  tomb." 
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eooie  vapire  beiwwn  the  liTiBg^-^Te 
ooonMUM  the  tick— edministered  to  the 
dying — end  to-morrow  shell  hnry  the 
deed.    Here  heve  I  written  three  sides 

without  coming  to  the  matter  in  hend. 

•    •    • 

"  Tonrs  ailbctionately, 

"  C.  W.- 
Mr Wolfe  possessed  eyeiy  quality 
that  a  Oountiy  Curate  ou^ht  to  pos- 
sess—exoq»t  a  strong  constitution.  He 
was  a  tall,  robust,  handsome  maOi  with 
a  penetrating  yet  gracioua  aspect,  hut 
tiie  seeds  of  disease  were  beginning, 
we  suspect,  to  swell,  before  he  went 
to  Oastle  OauIfiehL  We  wish  we  had 
room  for  more  of  his  letters,  (which  by 
the  way  do  not  seem  yery  well  arranged 
— nor  is  the  narrative  quite  distinct 
hereabouts,)  yet,  we  belieye,  that  to 
feel  them  properly,  they  must  be  read 
along  with  the  story  of  his  life.  The 
letters,  though  very  short,  afford  plea- 
suit  glimpses  into  the  routine  of  his 
daily  duties. 

**  I  haye  had  no  such  signal  adyentures 
to  eonunonicate.    Alas!  I  have  no  dias- 
ters  now  to  diyersify  my  life— not  haying 
many  of  those  enjoyments  which  render 
men  obnozioiis  to  them,  except  when  my 
Ibot  sinks  up  to  the  ancle  in  a  bog— as  1 
am  looking  for  a  strsy  sheejp.    My  life  is 
now  nearly  made  np  of  yisits  to  my  pa- 
rishioners— ^both sidL and  in  health.  Kot- 
withstanding,  the  parish  is  so  laigethat 
I  haye  yet  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
ayery  formidable  nomb^  of  them.  The 
pariw  and  I  haye  become  yery  good 
mends :  the  congr^^on  has  increased, 
and  the  Presbyt^ians  sometimes  pay  me 
a  yisit.    There  is  a  great  number  of 
Methodists  in  the  part  of  the  parish 
sorrounding  the  yiUage,  who  are  many 
of  Uiem  very  worthy  people,  and  among 
the  most  regular  attendants  upon  the 
Church.    With  many  of  xny  flock  I  liye 
upon  afibcUonate  terms.    There  is  a  Cur 
proportion  of  religious  men  amongst 
them,  with  a  due  allowance  of  profligates. 
Kone  of  them  rise  so  high  as  the  class  of 
gentlemen,  but,  there  is  a  good  number 
of  a  yery  respectable  description.    I  am 
particolarly  attentiye  to   the   school: 
there,  in  filct,  I  think  most  good  oan  be 
done,  and  besides  the  obyioos  adyantages, 
it  ia  a  means  of  conciliating  all  sects  of 
Christians,  by  taking  an  interest  in  the 
wel&re  of  their  children. 

^  Our  Sundi^-school  is  very  large,  and 
fe  attended  by  the  Boman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians : — ^the  day  is  neyer  a  Sab- 
bath to  me ;  howeyer,  it  is  the  kind  of 
labour  that  is  best  repaid,  for  you  always 
find  that  some  progress  is  nuide,— some 
fruit  soon  produced  ;  whereas,  your  la* 


hours  with  the  old  and  the  adnlt  often 
fail  of  producing  any  effect,  and,  at  the 
beat,  it  is  in  general  latent  and  gradual 

"  Yours,  fcc. 

C.  w.- 

The  sphere  of  duty  in  which  Mr 
Wolfe  was  engaged,  was  extensiye  and 
laborious.    A  liurge  portion  of  the  pa- 
rish was  situated  in  a  wild  hilly  coun- 
try, coyered  with  bogs  and  trackless 
wastes,  and  the  population  was  so 
scatteored,  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  or- 
dinary difficulty  to  keep  up  that  inter- 
course with  Ids  flock,  upon  which  the 
success  of  a  Christian  minister  so  much 
depends.    But  in  a  short  time  the  ef- 
foots  of  his  aeal,  lus  piety,  his  imprse* 
siye  style  of  jupeaching,  and  his  a^M- 
tionate  oonoem  with  his  parishlonerB, 
were  yisilde  in  the  crowded  and  atten- 
tiye congregations  that  began  to  gather 
round  him.    A  large  portion  of  the 
Protestants  in  his  parish  were  Presby- 
terians, and  no  small  number  were  of 
the  class  of  Wesleyan  Methodists .    He 
maintained  with  these  two  bodies  of 
Christians  the  most  kindly  intercourse^ 
and  enterad  fiuniliarly  into  diaeussloBi 
on  the  subjeets  upon  which  th^  weia 
at  issue  with  hiok    Some  of  tiiitf  Me- 
thodists, on  a  few  occasions,  sought  te 
put  his  Christian  character  to  tTO  test^ 
Dy  purposely  using  harsh  and  faumiUr 
atii^   expressions   towards   him,  in 
their  conyersations  upon  the  nature  of 
religion.    This  strange  mode  of  inqui- 
sition he  was  enabled  to  bear  with  the 
meekness  of  achild ;  and  some  of  then 
afterwards   assured   him,  that  the^ 
considered   the  Mmper  with  which 
such  a  trial  was  endured,  as  a  leading 
criterion  ef  true  conyersioa,  and  weia 
hapmr  to  And  in  him  so  unequiyocal 
proon  of  a  regenerate  spirit 

"It  is  no  weak  proof  of  the  CSiriatiaa 
spirit  to  be  able  to  reeogniae  the  loyeli- 
nees  and  sublimity  of  true  piety,  in  the 
lowliest  or  most  forbidding  fBnns--4e 
discern  its  excellenoe,  thous^  dwarfed 
by  intellectual  littleness,  or  degraded  by 
the  mean  garb  of  ignorance— to  reyere 
it,  eyen  when  surrounded  by  the  moat 
ludicrous  accompaniments.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  index  of  spiritual  dulness— 
perhaps,  of  mental  incapacity,  to  under- 
yalue  or  despise  any  form  of  sound  reli- 
gion, merely  on  account  of  such  disad- 
yantageous  associations.  But,  our  author 
held  Uie  great  truths  of  Christianity  se 
close  to  his  heart,  that  nothing  could 
intenrene  to  cloud  their  beauty:  his 
smritual  taste  and  perspicacity  was  such, 
that  it  quickly  descried,  and  (as  by  a 
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Bmaim  and  Memoin  of  the  Bev.  CharUi  Wc^e.  [Maid^ 

an  order,  without  freqoantlT  ftrnyiiig 
against  them  the  moat  awM  demineb- 
tiona  of  Diyine  Joatioe.'* 


magnetie  attraction)  embraced  a  kin- 
dred spirit  in  wliaterer  goiae  it  appeared. 
It  comd  separate  the  dross; — ^it  could 
detach  the  grosser  elements;  and  de- 
lighted to  look  forward  to  that  happy 
time  when  the  spirit  of  genuine  religion, 
howcTer  depressed  by  the  meanness  of 
the  subject  in  which  it  happens  to  dwell, 
or  disfigured  by  the  unhappy  combina- 
tions with  which,  here  on  earth,  it  ma7 
be  attended,  will  assuredly  shine  forth 
in  all  its  radiant  purity  and  native 
grandeur. 

"  The  success  of  a  Christian  pastor  de- 
pends almost  as  much  on  the  maimer  as 
the  matter  of  Us  instruction.  In  this 
respect,  Mr  W.  was  peculiarly  happy, 
especially  with  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  who  were  much  engaged  by  the 
affectionate  cordiality  and  the  simple 
earnestness  of  his  deportment  towards 
them.  In  his  conyersations  with  the 
plain  fiurmer  or  humble  labourer,  he 
usually  laid  his  hands  upon  their  shoul- 
der, or  caught  them  by  the  arm ;  and, 
wl^e  he  was  insinuating  his  arguments, 
or  enforcing  his  appeals  with  all  the 
Tariety  of  sunple  illustrations,  which  a 
prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  fitstened 
an  anxious  eye  upon  tiie  countenance 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  as  if 
eagerly  awaiting  some  gleam  of  inielli- 
gence,  to  show  that  he  was  understood 
and  felt. 

"The  solemnity — ^the  tenderness — 
the  energy — of  his  manner,  could  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  at  least, 
that  Us  seal  for  their  souls  was  disin- 
terested and  aincere. 

"  The  state  of  gross  demoralization  in 
wUch  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Us  parish  was  sunk,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  someUmes  to  adopt  a  style 
of  preaching  not  the  most  consonant  to 
his  own  feSings.  His  natural  turn  of 
mind  would  haye  led  him  to  dwell  most 
upon  the  loftier  motiyes — the  more  ten- 
der appeals — the  gentler  topics  of  per- 
suasion with  wUch  the  gospel  abounds ; 
but,  tiie  duU  and  stubborn  natures  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  frequently  required 
'the  terrors  of  the  Lord '  to  be  placed 
before  them :  the  yices  he  had  to  oyer- 
throw  called  for  the  strongest  weapon 
he  could  wield.  He  often,  indeed,  sought 
to  win  such  souls  unto  Christ,  by  the 
attracUye  beauties  and  the  benign  spirit 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  alas  !— 

'LeviatbMk  ii  not  lo  uiiMd.'~ 

Amongst  the  people  whom  he  had  to 
address,  )ie  found  drunkenness  and  im- 
purity, and  their  base  kindred  yices, 
lamentably  preyfdent;  and  therefore  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  stigmatize  such  prac- 
tices in  the  plainest  terms  :->he  could 
not  find  approach  to  minds  of  so  coarse 


But  his  nsefiil  life^joasaed  ''in  hii 
great  taskmaster's  eye,  was  dzmwing 
fast  to  a  close,  and  to  its  exceeding 
great  reward.  What  more  affecting 
than  the  following  picture  ? 

''During  the  year  that  the  ^hos 
feyer  raged  most  yiolenUy  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  his  neighbournood  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  disease;  and  thus,  the 
important   duty  of  yisiting   the  taA 
(which  to  him  was  always  a  work  of  most 
anxious  solicitude,)  was  yastly  increased; 
and  he  accordingly  applied  with  inde&- 
tigable  seal  in  eyery  quarter  of  his  ex- 
tended parish,  in  administering  temporsl 
and  spiritual  aid  to  Us  poor  flock.    In 
the  discharge  of  such  duties,  he  exposed 
himself  to  nequent  colds ;  and  hb  dis- 
regard of  all  precaution,  and  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life  to  wUch  he 
had  been  accustomed,  soon,  nnhappfly, 
confirmed  a  consumptiye  tendency  m 
Us  constitution,  of  which  some  Qrmp« 
toms  appeured  when  in  college.    His 
firame  was  robust,  and  his  general  health 
usually  strong;  but,  an  habitual  oough, 
of  wUch  he  himself  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious, often  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Us  friends ;  and  at  length,  in 
the  Spring  of  1821,  the  oomplamt^  of 
which  it  seemed  the  forerunner,  bc^;an 
to  make  manifest  inroads  upon  Us  con- 
stitution. Ko  arguments,  however,  could 
for  a  long  time  dissuade  Um  from  his 
usual  work.    So  little  did  he  himself 
regard  the  fiittf  symptoms,  that  he  could 
not  be  preyailed  upon  to  relax  his  pan>- 
chial  labours.    At  length,  hower^,  his 
altered  looks,  and  other  unfayourable 
symptoms,  appeared  so  alarming,  that 
some  of  his  most  respectable  parisUoneia 
wrote  to  hJB  friends  in  Dublin   to  nrge 
them  to  use  their  influence  in  persuading 
him  to  retire  for  awhile  from  his  ardn- 
ous  duties ;  and  to  haye  the  best  medical 
adyice  for  him  without  further  delay.-- 
But,  such  was  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  hia 
parish,  and  so  little  conscious  did  he 
seem  of  the  declining  state  of  his  health, 
that  no  entreaties  could  ayaiL" 

About  the  middle  of  May  1821,  he 
was  hurried  off  to  Scotland  by  the  im- 
portunate entreaties  of  a  kind  and  ya- 
rned brother  clergyman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian celebrated  for  his  skill  in  such 
cases ;  we  presume,  Dr  Gregory.  On 
his  way  to  Edinburgh,  he  happened 
to  fietll  in  with  a  deputation  from  tho 
Irish  Tract  Society,  who  were  going 
to  that  city  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the 
promotion  of  their  objects ;  and,  not- 
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withstanding  the  languor  of  his  frame, 
and  the  irritation  of  a  harassing  cough, 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  exert  his  elo- 
quence in  that  cause.  An  outline  of 
his  speech,  corrected  by  himself,  is 
here  given,  and  it  is  rather  eloquent, 
bat  show8|  we  think,  something  like 
debility — not  of  mind,  for  that  was 
strong  to  the  last,  but  of  the  bodily 
frame,  which,  if  weak,  disi^rders  the 
spirit  of  speech.  Mr  Russell  gives  us 
an  account  of  Mr  Wolfe's  reception  on 
his  return  to  his  parish ;  and  cold 
must  be  the  heart  tnat  is  not  stirred 
by  such  a  spectacle. 

"On  his  return  from  Scotland,  the 
writer  met  him  at  a  friend's  honse,  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  own  residence ;  and, 
on  the  following  Sunday,  a^scompanied 
him  through  the  principal  part  of  his 
parish  to  we  Chorch ;  and  never  can  he 
forget  the  scene  he  witnessed  as  they 
drove  together   along   the  road,  and 
throogh  die  village.  It  must  give  a  more 
lively  idea  of  his  character  and  conduct 
Si  a  parish  clergyman  than  any  laboured 
delineation,  of  than  a  mere  detail  of  par- 
ticular fiu:ts.    As  he  quickly  passed  by, 
sQ  the  poor  people  and  children  ran  out 
to  their  cabm-doors,  to  welcome  him, 
with  looks  and  expressions  of  the  most 
ardent  affection,  and  with  all  that  wild 
devotion  of  gratitude,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  peasantry.    Many  fell  upon 
their  knees,  invoking  blessings  upon 
him;  and  long  after  they  were  out  of 
hearing,  they  remained  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, showing  by  their  gestures  that 
they  were  stiB  offering  up  prayers  for 
him;  and  some  even  followed  the  car- 
risge  a  long  distance,  making  the  most 
anxious  inquiries  about  his  health.    He 
was  sensibly  moved  by  this  manifestation 
of  feeling,  and  met  it  with  all  that  hearti- 
nen  of  expression,  and  that  affectionate 
simpUcity  of  manner,  which  made  him 
as  much  an  olject  of  love,  as  his  exalted 
virtues  rendered  him  an  object  of  re- 
spect The  intimate  knowledge  he  seem- 
ed to  have  acquired  of  all  their  domestic 
histories,  appeared  from  the  short  but 
significant  inquiries  he  made  of  each  in- 
dividual as  he  was  hurried  alon^^;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  gave  a  rapid  sketch 
ni  the  particular  characters  of  several 
who  presented  themselves — pointing  to 
one  with  a  sigh, — and  to  another,  with 
looks  of  fond  congratulation. — It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  to  behold  a  scene  like 
this,  (whicn  can  scarcely  be  described,) 
without  the  deepest,  but  most  pleasing 
emotions.  It  seemed  to  realize  the  often 
imamned  picture  of  a  primitive  minister 
of  the  Qospel  of  Chnst,  living  in  the 
hearts  of  his  flock,  '  willing  to  spend, 
lod  to  be  spent  upon  them,'  and  enjoying 
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the  happy  interchange  of  mutual  affec- 
tion. It  clearly  showed  the  kind  of  in- 
tercourse that  habitually  existed  between 
him  and  his  parishioners,  and  afforded  a 
pleasing  proof  that  a  fsithful  and  firm 
discharge  of  duty,  when  accompanied  by 
kindly  sympathies,  and  gracious  man- 
ners, can  scarcely  fiiil  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  people. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should  feel  much  reluctance 
in  leaving  a  station  where  his  ministry 
appeared  to  be  so  useful  and  acceptable ; 
and  accordingly,  though  peremptorily 
required  by  the  physician  no  had  just 
consulted,  to  retire  for  some  time  from 
aU  clerical  duUes,  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  be  dislodged  from  his  post,  and 
forced  away  to  Dublin,  where  most  of 
his  friends  resided." 

We  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  following  para- 
^ph,  without  the  most  painful  feel- 
ings. The  ministers  of  religion  ought 
not  to  be  lodg^  so— and  it  was  enough 
to  kill  poor  Wolfe,  now  far  gone,  it  if 
plain,  in  a  consumption. 

**  It  was  hoped  that  timelv  relaxation 
fronv  duty,  and  a  change  in  his  mode  of 
living  to  what  he  had  been  originally  ac- 
customed, and  suitable  to  the  present 
delicate  state  of  his  health,  might  avert 
the  fatal  disease  with  which  he   was 
threatened.    The  habits  of  his  life  whil« 
he  resided  on  his  cure,  were  in  every 
respect  calculated  to  confirm  his  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  consumption.    He 
seldom  thought  of  providing  a  regular 
meal ;  and  his  humble  cottage  exhibited 
every  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.    A  few  strag- 
gling rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled   up 
with  his  books, — a  small  rickety  table 
before  the  fire-place,  covered  with  parish 
memoranda ;  and  two  trunks  containing 
all  his  papers, — serving  at  the  same  time 
to  cover  the  broken  parts  of  the  floor, 
constituted  all  the  furniture  of  his  sit- 
ting-room.    The  mouldy  walls  of  the 
closet  in  which  he  slept,  were  hanging 
with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper ;  and  be- 
tween this  wretched  cell  and  his  parlour, 
was  the  kitchen,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  disbanded  soldier,  his  wife,  and  their 
numerous  brood  of  children,  who  had 
migrated  with  him  from  his  first  quar- 
ters, and  seemed  now  in  full  possession 
of  the  whole  concern,  entertaining  him 
merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  his  small  plot  of  ground, 
as  the  absolute  lords  of  the  soiL" 

We  come  now  to   the   death-bod 

scene. 

"  After  he  left  this  comfortless  home, 
he  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  dis- 
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posal  of  hU  fiunilj.  Though  his  malady 
aeemed  to  increase,  and  his  fnume  to  be- 
come more  emaciated,  stiU  his  natural 
spirits  and  mental  ehisticity  continued 
unimpaired;  so  much  so,  that  he  con- 
tinned  to  preach  occasiozially  in  Dublin 
with  his  usual  energy,  until  the  friendly 
plnrsician  to  whom  he  had  now  submit- 
ted his  case,  absolutely  forbade  all  pre- 
sent exercise  of  clerical  duties. 

"  About  the  end  of  Noyember,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  as  the  last  remaining 
hope,  that  he  should  guard  against  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  by  removing  to 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  which,  by  its  peculiiur 
situation,  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  from 
the  harsh  and  prevailing  winds.  Thither 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  writer,  and  a 
near  relative,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached. For  a  short  time  he  appeared 
to  revive  a  little,  and  sometimes  entered 
into  conversation  with  almost  his  usual 
animation;  but  the  first  unfavourable 
change  of  weather  shattered  his  remain- 
ing strength;  his  cough  now  became 
nearly  incessant,  and  a  distressing  lan- 
guor weighed  down  his  frame.  In  this 
state  he  continued  until  the  21st  of 
February  1823,  upon  the  morning  of 
which  day  he  expired, — in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age. 

"  During  the  whole  course  of  his  ill- 
ness, (though,  towards  the  close,  appa- 
rently not  unconscious  of  his  danger,)  he 
never  expressed  any  apprehensions  to 
his  friends,  but  once,  that  he  suddenly 
observed  a  new  symptom — to  which  he 
pointed  with  a  look  and  expression  of 
the  gentlest,  calmest  resignation.  He 
seemed  particularly  on  his  guard  against 
uttering  a  word,  which  could  excite  the 
fears  of  the  dear  relative  who  clung  so 
devotedly  to  him  until  his  last  moments. 
A  short  time  before  he  died,  she  ven- 
tured to  dificlose  to  him  her  long  con- 
cealed apprehensions,  saying,  (with  a 
humility  like  his  own,)  that  she  felt  she 
needed  correction ;  and  that,  at  last,  the 
Lord  had  sent '  a  worm  into  her  gourd  :* 
— '  What !'  replied  he,  'is  it  in  afflicting 
me  ? — indeed,  I  believe  you  love  me  sin- 
fully. I  may,  however,  bless  this  illness 
if  it  lead  me  to  more  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  you  than  before.* 

"One  night  that  his  animal  spirits 
were  particularly  depressed,  he  said  to 
her,  '  I  want  comfort  to-night  ;*  and 
upon  her  reminding  him  of  the  blessings 
he  had  been  the  instrument  of  conveying 
to  the  souls  of  many  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, he  fiuntly  exclaimed, '  Stop — stop 
— that  is  comfort  enough  for  one  night.' 

"  It  is  natural  for  a  religious  mind  to 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  every  record  of 
the  last  illness  and  death  of  any  eminent 
servant  of  God — to  expect  some  happy 
cvidcnceft  of  triumphant  faith  and  holy 


reugnation  in  such  a  trying  state   at 
the  awftd  moment  when  ill  the  vtst 
realities  of  an  eternal  world  are  about  to 
be  disclosed  to  the  disembodied  spirit 
There  are  some  persons,  who  perbsps 
look  for  such  evidences  chiefly  in  ardent 
ejaculations — in  affecting  expressioiis  of 
self-humiliation — in   iwlpable   impres- 
rions  of  present  comfort,  or  raptures  of 
joyful  anticipation ;  but  these  may  not 
be,  after  all,  unequivocal  or  indispensi- 
ble  tests  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
true  faith.    It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
how  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
animal  system  at  such  times — upon  iht 
nature  of  the  complaint,  or  even  on  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  mind  itself. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  steadfiist  and  holy 
Christian  here  recorded,  the  disease  may 
be  such  as  to  encumber  the  fisculties  dT 
the  soul  by  a  peculiar  pressure  upon  Uie 
body.   The  corruptible  part  may  'weigh 
down  the  mind  which  museth  on  many 
things,'  and  thus  incapacitate  it  for  soy 
energetic  manifestation  of  its  feelings. 
It  was  the  nature  of  his  particular  malady 
to  bring  on  an  oppressive  lassitude  of 
spirits;  and  he  was  also  afflicted  with 
a  racking  cough,  which,  for  some  time 
before  his  death,   disabled    him  from 
speaking  a  single  sentence  without  in- 
curring  a  violent  paroxysm. 

"One  interesting fikct,  however,  miy 
prove  with  more  certainty  than  a  thou- 
sand rapturous  expressions,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  faith  in  the  midst  of  these 
depressing  circumstances. 

*'  On  the  day  before  his  dissolution, 
the  medical  gentleman  who  attended 
him  felt  it  his  duty  to  apprize  him  of 
his  immediate  danger,  and  expressed 
himself  thus :  '  Tour  mind,  sir,  seems 
to  be  so  raised  above  this  worid  that  I 
need  not  fear  to  communicate  to  you  my 
candid  opinion  of  your  state.* — 'Yes, 
sir,*  replied  he,  'I  trust  I  have  been 
learning  to  live  above  the  world :'  and 
he  then  made  some  impressive  observa- 
tions on  the  ground  of  his  own  hopes ; 
and,  having  afterwards  heard  that  they 
had  a  favourable  effect,  he  entered  more 
fully  into  the  subject  with  him  on  his 
next  visit,  and  continued  speaking  for 
an  hour,  in  such  a  convincing,  affecting, 
and  solemn  strain,  (and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a 
single  sentence,)  that  the  physician,  <m 
retiring  to  the  adjoining  room,  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa,  in  tears,  exelaiming, 
'  There  is  something  superhuman  about 
that  man : — it  is  astonishing  to  see  such 
a  mind  in  a  body  so  wasted, — such  men- 
tal vigour  in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into 
the  grave  !* 

"Let  not  then  the  cold  sceptic  (to 
maintain  a  precarious  theory  on  uncer- 
tain observations)  seek  to  degrade  his 
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own  nfttnre,  in  the  face  of  &cta  like  this, 
by  identifying  tbe  imperishable  soul  with 
its  frail  tenement.  There  are  moments, 
he  may  see,  at  which  that  divine  and 
immiuterial  principle  can  throw  off  the 
pressure  of  its  earthly  encumbrance, 
eren  when  it  appears  to  slumber  in  a 
deadly  torpor.  When  its  own  appropri- 
ate excitements  are  presented  to  it,  it 
can  'burst  its  cerements/  and  rise  su- 
perior to  the  ruins  amidst  which  it  seems 
to  be  buried. 

"  This  incident  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  strength  of  principle  and 
the  ardour  of  feeling  which  may  possess 
the  soul  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  it  finds 
no  utterance.  His  feelings  indeed  ap- 
peared too  deep  for  superficial  expres- 
sions. The  state  of  mind  to¥rards  which 
he  seemed  to  aspire,  was  what  the  excel- 
lent Henry  Martin  preferred  above  all 
others — '  a  sweet  ana  holy  seriousness  f 
and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  attained 
it.  His  was  a  calm  serenity — a  profound 
thoughtfulness—a  retired  communion 
with  his  God,  which  could  not,  probably, 
vent  itself  in  verbal  ebullitions;  but, 
when  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  the 
soul  of  a  fellow  sinner  presented  itself, 
he  showed  how  strongly  he  felt  the  Gh}s- 
pel  to  be  '  the  power  of  salvation  to  Ms 
own  soul,'  by  his  zeal  to  impart  it  to 
another. 

"  It  is  important  thus  to  see  that  true 
religion  consists  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
stant fervour  of  the  feelings,  as  in  a  fix- 
edness of  principle, — in  the  intelligent — 
determinate  choice  of  the  will :— that  the 
one  may  fluctuate,  while  the  other  re- 
mains steadfast  and  immovable. 

*'  From  the  time  that  Mr  W.  came  to 
Cove,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  relish  any 
subject  of  conversation  but  that  which 
bore  upon  what  is,  in  truth,  at  all  tunes 
'  the  one  thing  needful.' 

"  His  Bible  was  his  chief  companion : 
— ^he  seemed  also  deeply  interested  in 
Worthington's  treatise  on  '  self-resigna- 
tion;' and  occasionally  read,  with  satis- 
ii»etion,  '  Omicron's  Letters  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Newton.' 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  religion  he  was 
always  peculiarly  indisposed  to  contro- 
versy. He  delighted  to  seize  the  great 
principle — to  embrace  the  vital  truths ; 
Mid  read  with  pleasure  any  author  in 
whose  writings  he  could  find  them  :  he 
valued  as  brethren,  all  who  maintained 
them,  and  diligently  sought  to  co-operate 
with  them,  '  in  their  works  and  labours 
of  love.'  His  own  views  seemed  not  to 
have  undergone  any  change  from  the 
time  of  his  ordination :  but  they  became 
more  and  more  vivid,  and  of  course 
more  influential  upon  his  principles  and 
affections. 

'**  During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life, 
when  his  s^erings  became  more  distress- 


ing, his  oonstant  expression  was,  '  This 
light  affliction— this  light  affliction  !'— 
and,  when  the  awful  crisis  drew  near,  he 
still  maintained  the  same  sweet  spirit  of 
resignation.  Even  then,  he  showed  an 
instance  of  that  thoughtful  benevolence— 
that  amiable  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
formed  a  strikingtrait  in  his  character; — 
he  expressed  much  anxiety  about  the 
accommodation  of  an  atten<iUuit  who  was 
sleeping  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and  gave 
even  minute  directions  respecting  it. 

"  On  going  to  bed  he  felt  very  drowsy ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  stupor  of  dea^h  be- 
gan to  creep  over  him.  He  began  to 
pray  for  all  his  dearest  friends  individual- 
ly;  but,  his  voice  faltering,  he  could  only 
say,  *  God  bless  them  all !' — '  The  peace 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  overshadow 
them— dw^ll  in  them — reign  in  them  l* 
— 'My  peace,*  said  he,  addressing  his 
sister,  '  (the  peace  I  now  feel)  be  with 
you !  — '  Thou,  0  God,  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee.'  His  speech  again  began  to  fail, 
and  he  fell  into  slumber ;  but,  whenever 
his  senses  were  recalled,  he  returned  to 
prayer.  He  repeated  part  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  was  unable  to  proceed ;  and, 
at  last,  with  a  composure  scarcely  credi- 
ble at  such  a  moment,  he  whispered  to 
the  dear  relative  who  hung  over  his 
deathbed, — '  Close  this  eye — the  other  is 
closed  already — and  now,  farewell  I" 
Then,  having  uttered  part  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  fell  asleep. — *  He  is  not  dead 
but  sleepeth.* — 

The  tale  is  well  told — needs  no 
comment,  and  is  full  of  divine  instruo- 
tion. 

Having  given  such  copious  extracts 
from  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Wolfe's  lafe, 
there  is  little  room  left  for  specimens 
of  his  compositions,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  The  truth  is,  that  on  reaching 
maturest  manhood,  literary  ambition, 
which  had  with  him  been  a  strong  but 
never  immoderate,  boyish,  and  youth- 
ful passion,  ceased  to  be  an  active 
principle  of  his  life,  overcome  almost 
to  extinction  by  other  principles  of  a 
very  different  kind.  He  seems  to  have 
dedicated  all  his  powers  to  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  profession  ;  and  his  poet- 
ical power,  being  rather  the  property 
of  a  finely  constituted  miud,  awaike  to 
beauty  and  to  grandeur,  than  an  (Ai- 
ginal  genius  for  the  divine  art,  it  was 
easily  sunk,  but  not  lost,  in  that  total 
dedication  of  self  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, which  so  affectingly  character- 
ized him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence. Accordingly  we  find  few  aspi- 
rations breathed  after  the  honours  and 
triumphs  of  successful  genius — none 
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of  those  alternations  of  hope,  despond-  and  afterwards  seems  neoeeaaiy  (atletsi, 

«ncy,  and  fear,  which  agitate  the  soul  ^th  such  limited  beings  as  we  are)  to 

of  the  young  poet  lo<3dng  into  the  admire  its  results, 

sunbright  world  of  the  imagination.  "  There  is  a  degree  of  alliance  between 

If  Wolfe  ever  experienced  such  fluo-  Truth  and  Imsgery.-We  loot  for  a  de- 

tuations  of  feeling,  he  has  never  ex-  ^  ^^  probabihty  m  the  wildest  fits  ^ 

pressed  them  ;  but  we  believe  he  never  J^^'  and  require,  at  least,  appareat 

i\\A  .  *Vv-i,;o  »k  1        1  7^  ,  ^'^  "^  '^  J.  harmony  and  coherence,  and  a  conaiit. 

d^;  for  his  whole  soul  took  another  di-  ency  with  human  natur^. 
rection,  with  all  its  noble  forces  and  af- 
fections, and  melancholy  as  his  fate  was 


in  some  respects,  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  had  any  reason  to  lament  his 
ehoic^.  The  few  fragments  which  he 
has  left  behind  him  will  always  secure 
to  him  a  place  among  those  beauti- 
ful spirits  who  breathed  forth  just 
enough  of  their  imaginative  nature  to 
show  the  poetrv  that  was  within  them, 
while  the  good  he  did,  and  was  stri- 
ving to  do,  in  his  humble  sphere, 
among  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant, 
will  plead  for  him  at  a  tribunal  where 
all  the  glories  of  genius,  merely  as 
such,  will  be  as  nothing.  We  have 
to  lament  none  of  those  earthly  stains 
on  his  moral  character,  which  have 


Imagination  it  is  which  sustains 
hope,  joy,  &c.  Shall  we  then  part  witli 
it  in  Heaven  %  It  appears  to  be  a  pa^ 
tial  exertion  of  a  more  general  £s<mUj 
— ^a  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful; 
BO  that  this  our  lovely  earthly  companion, 
with  whom  we  have  wandered  o?er 
mountain  and  wild,  and  by  whose  side 
we  have  reposed  in  glen  and  valley,-< 
this  our  wayward  and  romantic  guar- 
dian, may  rise  when  we  rise,  and  become 
glorified  with  us  in  Heaven. 

*'  Men  who  accustom  themselves  to 
take  comprehensive  views  of  practical 
subjects,  often  forget  the  application  to 
themselves  as  individuals,  in  conaidering 
theeffect  upon  the  aggregate  of  mankind, 
or  upon  collective  bodies.  Thus  men, 
who,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  character. 


too  often   marred   the  lovelmess    of  and  justly  appreciate  the  good  ^ects  of 

young  genius,  and  made  us  regard  it  Christianity,  employ  themselves  much  in 

even  with  disgust,  fear,  and  pitT.    He  considering  ita  influence  upon  aodety, 

»<u>  «tmn«.   fo.«n.  ^^A  .^.J;^  k;-  aresometunes  ignorant  of  ita  doctrmes, 


was  strong,  serene,  and  secure  in  his 
innocence;  preserved  in  his  youth 
from  all  evil  by  a  native  disposition 
towards  cheerful  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ments, and  a  native  power  over  intel- 
lectual pursuits  ;  and  in  his  manhood 
by  a  piety  as  profound  as  ever  possess- 
ed a  human  soul,  and  operative  on  his 
daily  practice  in  the  laborious  life  he 
led  in  obscurity. 
We  have  selected  some  admirable 


and  uninfluenced  by  its  precepts.  One 
reason  is,  that  in  considering  tne  aggre- 
gate of  mankind,  the  individual  is  kept 
out  of  view;  another,  that  many  of  the 
effects  upon  society  are  merelv  temporal, 
and  all  come  short  of  those  which  it  pro- 
duces upon  any  one  individual,  upon 
whom  it  is  practically  influential;  an- 
other is,  the  pride  that  naturally  accom- 
panies the  mind  which  is  possessed  of 
those  comprehensive  powers. 
"  It  might  be  at  once  one  of  the  most 


observations  on  various  subjects,  as  certain  and  the  most  agreeable  methods 
Droofs  of  the  strength  and  clearness  of  ^^  decomposing  and  developing  the  in- 
his  intellectual  discernment.  gredienU  of  human  nature,  to  take  some 

of  those  passages  of  undoubted  and 
transcendent  excellence  which  are  sup- 
plied by  Poetry,  Oratory  and  polite  liter- 
ature in  general,  and  by  ^tering  one  or 
two  the  less  prominent  words  or  expres- 
sions, perhaps  a  mere  particle,  into  one 
apparently  synonymous,  to  observe  the 
change  of  feeling  produced  by  change  of 
phrase,  and  pursue  it  to  its  source.  This 
would  be  a  species  of  metaphysical  ana- 
lysis,  in  which,  from  veal  though  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  data,  we  might,  by  cao« 
tious  reasoning,  arrive  at  abstract  prind- 

Sles.  For  if  a  change  of  feeling  is  pro- 
uced, — if  we  feel  a  disappointment  at 
any  alteration,  however  slight,  the  plea- 
sure or  pain  is  as  real,  though  not  as 
intense,  as  the  most  extravagant  joy  or 
the  most  violent  agony.  Thus  we  ^ould 
detect  many  a  pleasure  (as  wc  often  do) 


"  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  sources 
Superstition  used  to  furnish  to  Imagina- 
tion, and  what  civilization  has  supplied 
for  them.  This  may  be  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  circumstance  of  eclipses.  These 
formerly  excited  a  real  and  present  ter- 
ror in  barbarous  minds,  and  gave  a  wild 
and  violent  impulse  to  their  imaginations. 
Civilization  has  dried  up  this  fountain 
for  the  fancy ;  but  has  supplied  the 
knowledge  of  that  glorious  system  of  the 
Udiverse,  which,  though  it  does  not  so 
imperiously  demand  consideration,  yet, 
when  considered,  displays  a  much  more 
magnificent  and  extensive  field  for  Ima- 
gination, which  thus  seems  to  have  even 
gained  by  its  alliance  with  Truth. 

"  Imagination  seems  almost  necessary 
to  Truth  and  Reason;  and  often,  first 
suggests  what  Reason  afterward  proves ; 
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only  by  its  loss ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
impocUnty  would  be  guided  in  the  pro- 
gress of  reasoning,  to  ita  principles,  and 
prerented  from  indnl^g  in  fimcifal  and 
extravagant  speculation,  by  having  two 
feelings  to  compare  or  to  contrast — the 
pleasure  with  its  disappointment.  This 
might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  nature, — to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  delicacy  of  language  and  style, 
^— to  a  radical  improrement  of  taste,  and 
to  a  perception  of  the  more  retiring,  but, 
perhaps,  the  more  exalted  beauties  of 
Jiteratoie. 

"  The  question  between  (I  believe) 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  '  Whether  the 
savage  or  the  civilized  state  were  prefer- 
able,' is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
for  the  utter  depravation  of  our  species. 
The  mere  naked  £Ekct,  that  such  a  ques- 
tion had  arisen  among  rational  beings — 
whether  th^  should  continue  in  a  state 
allied  to  the  brute,  or  exert  the  very 
laealties  which  constituted  them  a  spe- 
ciea,  la  enough — we  need  go  no  fiurther. 

"  Irish  Music  often  gives  us  the  idea 
of  a  mournful  retrospect  upon  past 
gaiety,  which  eaan(A  help  catchii^gf  a 
utUe  of  the  spirit  of  that  very  gaiety 
which  it  is  lamenting. 

"  There  appears  to  be  two  species  of 
Sloquence, — one  arising  from  a  clear 
and  intense  perception  of  Truth;  the 
other,  from  a  rich  and  powerM  Imagi- 
nation. 

"  The  milk  of  human  nature  appears 
under  as  many  difibrent  modifications  in 
the  dispositions  of  men,  as  the  substance, 
to  which  it  it  compared,  undergoes  in 
the  dairy.  In  some  men  of  a  perpetual 
and  impregnable  good  humour,  it  has  all 
the  oilmess  and  consistency  of  butter ; 
in  those  of  a  liberal  and  generous  dis- 
positiony  it  has  all  the  richness  of  cream ; 
m  men  of  a  sickly  habit  of  mind,  it  has 
all  the  mawkish  insipidity  of  whey: 
and  in  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  possesses  all  the  sourness  of  but- 
ter-milk. 

"  Solitude  and  Society  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  Lake  and  River.  In  the  one, 
indeed,  we  can  view  the  Heavens  more 
calmly  and  distinctly ;  but,  we  can  also 
see  our  own  image  more  clearly,  and  are 
in  danger  of  the  sin  of  Narcissus :  while, 
in  the  river,  the  view  both  of  the  Hea- 
vens and  of  ourselves  is  more  broken 
and  disturbed ;  but,  health  and  fertility 
is  scattered  around. 

"  Those  who  cavil  at  the  apparent 
dashing  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  at  the  control  which  they  appear  to 
exercise  mutually  upon  each  other,  in- 
voluntarily ^1  into  a  species  of  Pagan- 
ism. They  distribute  the  Deity  into  so 
many  different  essences : — they,  in  fiict, 
deify  his  attributes,  and  make  so  many 
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independent  Qods.  Whereas,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Deity  into  attributes  is  only 
an  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of 
human  faculties.  He  is  the  simple — 
perfect  Deity, — of  single  and  uncom- 
ponnded  energy ;  like  the  solar  ray,  ap- 
pearing more  pure  and  simple  than  its 
mgredientfl. 

"  One  difficulty  of  a  preacher  ia-^to 
balance  the  terrors  and  comforts  of  reli- 
gion—a difficulty  in  style  rather  than  in 
matter.  Those  who  speak  upon  other 
subjects  have  generally  to  give  the  mind 
a  strong  impulse  in  one  direction,  be- 
cause their  object  is  generally  to  produoe 
one  certain  specific  act,  i.  e.  a  vote  on  a 
certain  side ;  but,  the  preacher  has  to  in- 
duce a  habit  of  acting,  to  regulate  a 
man's  hopes  and  fears. — This  perhaps 
is  one  argument  against  extemporaneous 
preaching. 

"  Shall  the  word  of  a  Physician  altar 
our  regimen? — Shpll  a  few  hundreds 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from  our  fortune, 
alter  our  style  of  living, — and  yet  shall  a 
visit  from  Qod  produce  no  change t>^ 
Shall  Heaven  have  descended  upon  earth, 
— ^and  earth  remain  what  it  was  1-— Shall 
the  Spirit  of  God  have  communed  with 
me,  and  shall  my  soul  return  unpurified 
from  the  conversation  ? 

"  Christ  is  '  Qod  manifest  :*^He  is 
the  Word— Qod  heard:— the  Light— 
Qod  seen : — Uie  Life — Qod  felt. 

"  The  diffisrence  between  our  Lord's 
style  of  prophecy,  and  that  of  all  other 
Prophets,  is  this:— He  seems  to  ipcftk 
with  a  clear  steady  peroeption  of  futu- 
rity, as  if  his  ^e  was  just  as  calmly  fix- 
ed upon  future  events,  as  if  the  whole 
were  a  present  occurrence.  The  Pro- 
phets appear  only  to  have  a  picture,  or  a 
strong  delineation  of  their  prominent 
features,  and  their  imaginations  ^became 
heated  and  turbid,  and  agitated  and 
confused. 

"  One  of  the  usee  of  obscurity  in  the 
Bible,  is  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  make 
an  exercise  for  i\i%facuUies  as  well  as  for 
the  affections  and  dispositions,  in  order 
that  the  whoie  man  may  be  employed  in 
Religion — that  there  may  be  a  mode  of 
religious  exercise,  which  may  serve  both 
to  relieve  the  exercise  of  mere  feeling, 
and  serve  as  a  kind  of  mbstratvm  and 
arena,  on  which  those  feelings  may  fiind 
matter,  range,  and  variety. 

*'  The  ancients  either  let  the  passions 
run  wild,  or  confined  them  like  wild 
beasts  in  their  cages,  where  they  were 
kept  muttering  in  their  cells ;  but,  Christ 
has  taught  them  their  Intimate  exer- 
cise. 

"  The  question  whether  the  passions 
are  to  be  admitted  into  Religion— divides 
itself  into  two :  First,  whether  the  pas- 
sions are  unreasonable  in  themselves  1 
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— Secondly,  whether  they  are  misplaced 
in  Beligioni  The  first  is  a  piece  of 
StoiciBm,  that  is  too  absurd  and  ridicu- 
Ions  to  be  maintained. 

"  The  second  dirides  itself  also  into 
two :  First,  whether  the  affections  are 
misplaced  in  Religion,  generally  1 — Se- 
condly, whether  our  Sayionr  is  the  pro- 
per subject  of  them  1 — 

"  First,  generally : — It  is  a  great  pre- 
sumption against  it,  that  it  proposes  at 
once  to  exclude  from  Religion  so  grand 
a  part  of  the  composition  of  man. — It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  as  the  organs  of  the 
body,  so  the  original  passions  of  the 
mind  were  given  for  some  valuable  pur- 
poses by  the  Creator. — They  are  now  in 
perpetual  rebellion;  and  reason  alone 
would  presume  that  it  would  be  the  effect 
of  Revelation,  completely  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  this  corruption.  This 
indeed  had  been  tried  by  human  sys- 
tems in  vain.  Epi^prus  confirmed  the 
usurpation  of  the  passions;  the  Stoics 
attempted  to  extinguish  them ;  but,  it  is 
the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity  to 
bring  all  the  fiaculties  of  our  nature  into 
their  due  subordination — 'that  so  the 
whole  man-— complete  in  all  his  func- 
tions,— maybe  restored  to  the  true  end 
of  his  being,  and  devoted,  entire  and 
harmonious,  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
God.'" 

The  second  volume  consists  entire- 
ly of  Sermons.  They  are  shorty  sensi- 
ble, simple,  earnest,  and  fervent  Mr 
Wolfe  had  certainly  the  powers  of  a 
preacher ;  and  some  of  his  appearances 
in  Dublin  were  most  effective.  We 
should  think  that  these  sermons  could 
not  fail  to  interest  and  instruct,  if 
read  aloud  to  any  family  on  Sabbath 
evenings.  They  are  never  prolix — and 
prolixity,  if  a  slow,  is  a  sure  opiate. 
They  are  not  paradoxical — and  para- 
doxes are  most  repulsive  in  the  simple 


religion  of  Christisnity.  They  do  not 
perplex  -  by  subdivison  and  endless 
practical  conclusions — ^but  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  breathed  out,  almost 
prayer-like,  in  one  pleasant  and  pious 
strain.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  young  people. 

In  conclusion,  how  could  Mr  Bos- 
sel  publish  the  celebrated  lines  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore  (or,  as  Med- 
wyn  absurdly  calls  them,  the  Ode)  as 
the  production  of  Mr  Wolfe,  without 
giving  us  any  proof  whatever  that  ihej 
are  so  1  What  signify  long  rigmarole 
letters  in  newspapers  1  Mr  Bussdl  is 
called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  admirable  &iend*s  Re- 
mains. For  our  own  parts,  we  at  this 
moment  know  nothing  of  the  evidence 
on  which  Mr  Wolfe's  claim  to  the  au- 
thorship of  these  fine  lines  is  founded. 
Did  he  ever  say  he  was  the  writer! 
If  so,  that  is  enough.  But  prove  dtat 
It  may  be  proved  ;  print  the  proo£^ 
then,  in  the  preface.  How  so  int^ligent 
a  man  as  Mr  Russell  could  have  had 
the  foUy  to  quote  Medwin's  belief  that 
the  ^  Ode**  was  Wolfe's,  surpasses  our 
power  of  conjecture.  Medwyn  knew 
no  more  of  the  matter  than  any  coal- 
porter  on  DubHn  Quayl  That  Mr 
Wolfe  had  feeling  and  genius  to  write 
the  lines,  we  believe,  for  they  are 
merely  somewhat  more  felicitous  than 
some  of  his  other  best  compositions, 
and  the  subject^  too,  is  universally 
affecting.  But  we  have  our  doubts^ 
and  now  assert  them,  in  a  spirit  which 
Mr  Russell  cannot,  after  ttds  article, 
misunderstand.  Will  he  favour  us 
with  the  proofs,  and,  short  or  long,  we 
shall  with  pleasure  insert  them  in  this 
Magazine  f 
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Lord  Btbok  is  not  forgotten — ^no— that  will  never  be  till  England  is  no 
more  an  island  ;  but  we  have  heard  little  about  him  for  some  months,  and 
perhaps  it  was  better  so  than  to  suffer,  as  we  did  about  a  year  ago,  from  the 
shoals  of  shallow  shilly-shalljs,  that  tried  all  to  have  their  say  on  his  charac- 
ter and  genius.  It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  the  ninnies  are  all  dead  and  bu- 
ried now — from  Dallas  to  Medwyn.  Whaterer  was  worth  hearing,  in  their 
drivellings,  attached  itself  to  the  memories  of  all  men — ^the  chaff  was  given  to 
the  winds.  The  editors  of  the  thousand-and-one  newspapers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  sagaciously  seised  on  the  devourable  parts,  and  gave  both  islands 
a  feast.  Observe  how  books  now-a-days  are  torn  to  pieces,  gutted,  cooked,  and 
served  up  to  the  table  of  the  reading  public  !  On  the  very  morning  of  the  birth 
of  a  fine,  promising  book,  the  great  press-gang  of  the  united  kingdoms  surrounds 
the  gates  of  its  nativity.  In  four-and  twen^  hours  time,  all  the  crack-chapters 
are  m  half  the  news-rooms  of  England.  Triple  the  time  and  they  are  delighting 
an  old  gentleman  in  Orkney.  Then  those  winged  weeklies,  the  various  Literary 
Qasettes,  who,  by  a  single  stamp  of  their  foot,  are  wafted  a  hundred  miles  in 
ten  hours,  are  all  let  loose  on  the  vol,  and  scatter  the  leaves  over  all  the  draw- 
ing room  rosewood  tables,  from  St  Michael's  Mount  to  Gape  Wrath.  The  hun- 
dred Magazines,  after  the  storm  is  somewhat  abated,  are  heard  pattering,  and 
rustling,  and  spouting  away  over  town  and  country.  In  a  few  weeks  all  is 
hushed,  except  when  some  laggardly  editorless,  or  ten-editor*d  periodical,  gives' 
the  view-hollo  lonir  after  the  death,  and  seems  astonished  to  find  that  the 
public,  like  one  padc,  are  all  off  on  another  scent,  while  the  welkin  rings  again 
to  their  fervent  clamour.  By  the  way,  of  all  earthly  exhibitions,  wlusLt  is  so 
absurd  as  a  periodical  making  his  bow  to  the  public  a  year  after  the  fair  ?  It 
is  like  sencung  sudden  news  by  the  heavy  waggon,  after  twenty  blood-ex- 
presses have  radiated,  like  sunbeams,  from  centre  to  circumference  of  our  free 
and  happy  country.'  Let  half-a-year  go  by  now-a-days,  and  any  book  what- 
ever has  acquired  an  antideluvian  appearance.  It  disturbs  you  with  thoughts 
of  another  world — and  you  wonder  who  may  have  been  the  author — ^Noui — 
Abraham— or  Adam.  Nay,  some  volumes  appear  to  be  Preadamites.  and  to 
have  been  written  previous  to  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  Consequently,  a  pe- 
riodical that  neglects  to  take  Time  by  the  forelock,  plumps  into  eternity.  &d 
you  ever,  gracious  reader,  see  the  St  Leger  start  at  Doncaster  ?  Thirty  of  the 
noblest  descendants  of  the  ^  Desert-bom'*  all  off  like  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  one  flash  and  roar. — So,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  start  the  Magas  from  the 
the  Row — and  surely  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  who  is  the  Mbmnon. 

To  return  to  Lord  Byron.  For  the  information  of  such  of  our  subscriben 
as  live,  like  their  ancestors  the  Picts,  in  caves  and  earthen  holes,  we  beg 
to  mention,  that  the  Representative  is  a  new  daily  Paper,  set  up  by  Mr  Mur- 
ray, Albemarle-street,  London ;  and,  in  several  of  the  very  earliest  numbers, 
it  has  given  the  world  some  most  interesting  and  characteristic  extracts  from 
a  diary  kept  by  Lord  Byron.  Of  course,  these  extracts  are  all  copied  next  day 
(without  acknowledgment)  into  all  the  London  newspapers,  and  thence  into 
all  the  provincial  ones — so  that,  most  probably,  they  have  been  seen  by  a 
great  majority  of  our  readers.  But  a  newspaper  is  more  fleeting  than  a  sha- 
dow— ^try  to  recover  last  Wednesday's  Times,  and  you  will  sigh, — "  Irrevo- 
cabile  Tempus !"  Maga  may  get  musty  in  a  month — but  she  tiUces  not  wings 
to  herself,  nor  flies  away.  You  get  her  bound  ;  and  although  laid  on  the 
shelf,  still  there  is  something  sweet  in  the  old  virgin's  smile.  Therefore,  all 
of  us  editors  are  now  busy  in  stealing  from  the  Representative.  Some  of  u&— 
for  there  are  sad  scamps  in  the  squad — will  abuse  the  said  Representative, 
while  they  are  picking  his  pocket— others  will  sham  ignorance  of  his  very  lo- 
cal habitation  and  name.  Why — could  you  believe  it — ^there  is  the  Courier-^ 
and  there  is  the  new  Times — two  as  eentlemanly  newspapers  as  ever  were 
typified — and  always  found  on  the  ri^t  side— staunch  men  and  true— yet 
Iwth  of  them  sneenng  in  illiberal  and  selfish  apprehension  at  their  new  com- 
petitor.   Such  editors  should  have  been  far — Ut  above  such  conduct.    The 
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Whig  and  Radical  press  are  entitled  to  elect  their  own  representatiTe ;  and  let 
them  abuse  every  T017  member.  But  unless  the  Times  and  Courier  dislike 
the  principles  of  the  new  Paper,  their  opposition  to  its  success  will  be  attribu- 
ted to  motives  unworthy  the  character  of  Dr  Stoddart  and  Mr  Mudford. 
Should  the  Representative  be,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  neither  an  orator  nor  a  man  of  business,  why  then  his  constituents  will 
not  return  him  to  next  Parliament.  Should  he  prove  a  fine  eloquent  fellow, 
and  acute  on  committees,  why  then  his  constituents  will  return  him  for  next 
Parliament ;  but  in  neither  case  will  they  be  influenced  by  the  l^es  or  the 
Courier,  who  are  not  electors,  nor  can  they  legally  have  a  vote.  There,  now,  is 
that  most  spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  independent  paper,  the  St  James's  Cluo- 
nicle.  He  alone,  of  all  we  have  seen,  extended  ms  hand  like  a  man  to  the 
Representative— civil,  polite,  courteous,  and  at  the  same  time  caring  do  more 
about  him  than  one  gentleman  cares  for  another,  when  mutuaUy  saluting,  be- 
cause living  next  door,  or  being  of  the  same  profession,  or  sitting  in  the  same 
church.  No  more  is  expected  on  either  side— it  is  no  friendship— mere  ac- 
quaintanceship—and if  the  one  dies  or  soes  to  the  devil,  the  other  is  as  meny 
as  May-day ;  out  still  laments,  in  all  due  degree,  the  death  of  so  veiy  well- 
dressed  and  regular  a  subscribeor  to  the  social  compact 

Let  no  ass  bray  that  we  ourselves  have  often  abused  all  the  Magazines,  for 
that  case  is  out  of  point.  All  the  other  Magazines  commenced  their  brilliant 
career  by  taking  advantages  of  our  well-known  Mosaic  meekness.  Whac  sar- 
casms passed  over  our  unruffled  skin,  unruffled  as  the  smooth  expanse  of  ocean, 
whose  foam  disdains  to  whiten  but  in  a  storm  ! 

•  But  let  us,  if  possible,  return  to  Lord  Byron.  Here,  there  is  something 
genuine.  Take  the  bottle  into  your  own  hand — apply  the  machinety — bring 
out  the  wasp-waisted  cork — what  a  sweet-scented  savour — gurgle  and  ^ow 
alike  prove  its  descent  from  the  Byron  Bink.'  The  peerless  spirit,  flowing 
fresh  from  the  fount  of  Aganippe,  is  not  diluted  here  with  the  soft  water 
caught  in  a  tub  from  the  spout  of  a  Qrub-street  garret.  The  god  himself 
speaks — ^from  his  own  immortal  lips — and  not  through  the  slimy  slaver  of 
either  priest  or  priestess.  Three  images  in  as  many  lines  !  what  a  style  for  a 
periodical !  Tet  we  have  a  deep  design  in  this  proemium,  as  indeed  we  have  in 
all  we  write.  We  are  skilfully  bringing  your  mind  into  the  right  moo<L  for 
enjoying  the  bold  bright  balderdash  of  Byron.  Would  it  be  egotistical  tonint, 
that  Byron  formed  h&  prose-style  on  that  of  Maga  ?  We  confess,  that  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  did — and,  indeed,  his  continual  study  of  us,  in  spite 
of  his  strong  originality,  could  scarcely  £ul  to  beguile  him  imconsdously  into 
imitation,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  given  a  tinge  to  the  style  of  the  age — ^but 
what  we  speak  of  now,  is  much  more  than  a  tinge — it  is  a  permanent  dye — 
a  characteristic  colour.  The  subscriber  says  to  himself,  is  this  Byron  or  Black- 
wood ?  He  perpends,  and  twenty  to  one  his  reply  is  a  blunder.  Nay,  such 
blunders  are  not  confined  to  the  subscriber,  nor  even  to  the  contributor.  The 
editor  ourselves  of  this  Magazine^  would  not  swear,  ad  aperturam  Itbri^  to  the 
authorship  of  any  para^ph,  without  his  own  signature,  or  that  of  hu  Lord- 
ship. He  has  been  deceived  before  now,  and  nothing  short  of  the  most  perfect 
reliance  on  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the 
Representative,  could  have  persuaded  us  that  the  "  Byron  Papers"  were  not 
wntten  by  Chnstopher  North.    Here  they  are. 

No.  L 


I  BAYB  been  thinking  since  the 
other  day  on  the  various  comparisons, 
good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen  pub- 
lished of  myself  in  different  journals, 
English  and  foreign.  This  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  accidentally  turning 
over  a  foreign  one  lately — for  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  latterly  never  to  search 
for  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  not  to 
avoid    the    perusal   if   presented  by 


chance.  To  b^^  then — I  have  seen 
myself  compared  personally  or  practi- 
cally, in  English,  French,  Oerman^  (as 
interpreted  to  me,)  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese, within  these  nine  years,  to 
Rousseau,  Ck>ethe,  Toung,  Aretine, 
Timon  of  Athens,  an  Alabaster  Yase, 
lighted  up  vrithin,  Patan,  Shakspeare, 
Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  .^Sschylus,  So- 
phocles,   Euripides,   Harlequin,    the 
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Olown,  Siemhold,  And  Hoj^ns ; — to  not  even  a  language— it  was  by  rote, 

the    Phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  and  ear,  and  memonr — I  had,  at  least, 

Eighth,  to  Ohemiur,  to  Mirabeau,  to  an  excellent  one,  (ask  Hodffson  the 

Tonng  R.  Dallas,  (^e  school-boy,)  to  poet,  a  good  judge,  for  he  haavn  asto- 

Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a  Pe-  nishing  one.)    He  wrote  with  hesita- 

tit-Kaitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Ha-  tion  and  care,  I  with  rapidity,  and 

rold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  rarely  with  pains.    He  would  neyer 

to  Milton,  to    Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  ride  nor  swim,  nor  was  cunning  of 

Bums,  to  Savage,  to  Ghatt^rton  ;  to  fence.    I  am  an  excellent  Bwimmer,  a 

**  Oft  hare  I  h^rd  of  thee,  my  Lord  decent,  though  not  at  all  a  dashing 

Byron,'*  in  Shakspeare ;  to  Churchill  rider,  (having  stoved  in  a  rib  at  eigh- 

the  Poet,  to  Kean  the  Actor,  to  Al-  teen,  in  the  cause  of  scampering,)  and 

fieri,  &c,  &c.  &c.       The  likeness  to  was  sufficient  of  fence,  particularly 

Alfieri  was  asserted  very  seriously  hj  with  the  Highland  broadsword,  when 

an  Italian  who  had  known  him  in  his  I  could  keep  m^  temper,  which  was 

younger  days.      It  of  course  related  difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever 

merely  to  our  apparent  personal  dis-  since  I  knocked  down'Mr  Purling,  and 

positions.    He  did  not  assert  it  (for  we  put  his  knee-pan  out,  (with  the  gloves 

were  not  then  good  friends),  but  in  on,)  in  Angelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms, 

society.  in  1806,  during  the  sparring ;  and  I 

The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  was  besides  a  very  fitir  cricketer— one 

comparisons  must^  probably,  be  like  of  the  Harrow  eleven  when  we  made 

something  different  from  uem  all  ;  play  against  Eton  in  1805.    Besides, 

but  whMt  that  is,  is  more  than  I  know,  Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  country, 

or  anybody  else.    Mv  mother,  before  I  his  manners,  his  whole  character,  were 

was  twenty,  would  have  it  that  I  was  so  very  different,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 

like  Rousseau,  and  Madame  de  Stael  to  conceive   how  such  a  comparison 

used  to  say  so  too  in  1813  ;  and  the  could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three 

Edinburgh  Review  has  something  of  several  times,  and  all  in  a  remarkable 

the  sort  in  its  critic  of  the  fourth  manner. — ^I  forgot  to  say  that  he  was 

Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    I  cannot  see  also  short-sighted,  and  that  hitherto 

any  point  of  resemblance.  He  wrote  my  eyes  have  been  the  contrary  to  such 
prose,  I  verse— he  was  of  the  people,  a  degree  that,  in  the  largest  theatre 
1  of  the  aristocracy — he  was  a  philo-  of  Bologna,  I  distinguished  and  read 
sopher,  I  am  none— he  published  'his  some  busts  and  inscriptions  painted 
fint  woric  at  forty,  I  mine  at  eighteen  near  the  stage,  from  a  dox  so  distant, 
— his  first  Essay  brought  him  univer-  and  so  darldy  lighted,  that  none  of  the 
sal  applause,  mine  the  contrary — ^he  company,  (composed  of  young  and 
married  his  housekeeper,  I  could  not  very  Inright-eyed  people,  some  of  them,) 
keep  house  with  mv  wife— he  thought  in  the  same  box,  could  make  out  a  let- 
aU  die  worid  in  a  plot  against  him,  my  ter,  and  thought  it  was  a  trick,  though 
little  world  seems  to  think  me  in  a  I  had  never  been  in  the  theatre  before. 
plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  Altogether,  I  consider  myself  justified 
abuse  in  print  and  coteries.  He  liked  in  thinking  the  comparison  not  at  all 
botany,  I  like  flowers,  and  roots,  and  well  founded.  I  don't  say  this  out  of 
trees,  but  know  nothing  of  their  pedi-  pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man, 
grees — hewrotemusic,Iliinitmylniow-  and  the  thing,  if  true,  was  flattering 
kdge  of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear.  I  enough  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
never  would  learn  anything  by  study,     pleased  with  a  chimera. 

NoTB. — Tet  deducing  all  that  is  dedacible,  which  consists  chiefly  of  extrinsic  cir^ 

eomstanoes,  there  is  resemblance,  and  a  strong  one,  between  the  high  genius,  pro- 
found sensibility,  and  wayward  and  morbid  sensations  of  these  two  great  men.  But 
BoDsaeau  was  a  bundle  of  affectation,  and  was  vain  of  his  singularities ;  Byron  was 
too  proud  to  be  vain,  and  when  we  biave  heard  stories  of  his  affectations,  we  think 
we  could  always  perceive  that»he  was  gulling  or  cramming  some  lion-worshipper — 
an  exercise  of  which  he  was  vety  fond. 

A.  D. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  note  was  worth  the  ink  either  of  pen  or  press. 
What  the  wiser  can  anv  man  be  of  being  told  that  Rousseau  and  Byron  re- 
sembled eaeh  other  *'  in  high  genius,"  and  **  profound  sensibility  7"    These  are 
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words  equally  applicable  to  all  writers  of  the  first  order.  ^^Wayward  and 
morbid  senaUions"  are  expressions  somewhat  more  charaetaiisticy  but  nol 
Tery  original  at  this  time  of  day.  If  Rousseau  had  "wayward  aiid  mortud 
sensati&ns,"  and  he  had  than  miserably  and  immeasurably,  he  cannot,  justly, 
be  called  "  a  bundle  of  affectation.*'  As  to  the  remark  about  Bynm,  that  *|  he 
was  too  proud  to  be  vain,"  and  yet  fond  of  "  gulling  or  cramming  some  Uoo- 
worshipper,"'  it  is  no  great  shakes.  A  wayward  man  would  hare  found  some 
other  employment.  But,  pray,  why  should  Byron  not  be  occasionally  proud, 
and  occasionally  vain,  and  occasionaUy  neither,  just  like  other  men  of  mental 
mould?  His  birth  and  fame  made  him  the  focus  of  fashion.  Whatwasheto 
do,  think,  feel,  say,  or  look  ?  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  he  was  as  sulky  as 
a  bear  with  a  sore  head— occasionally  a  lion  rampant — now  a  hissing  serpent 
—then  a  laughing  hyena.  One  day  he  would  sport  eagle,  and  outstare  the  son 
in  the  front  of  heayen— at  night  he  would  put  on  the  owl,  and  skim  mounng 
over  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At  one  time  you  might  behold  him  leaning 
against  a  pillar  .in  a  peer's  Mlace,  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breastr— at 
another,  sparring  with  Mr  Furling  in  John  Jackson's  rooms,  and  knowing 
down  that  hapless  wight  (is  there  or  was  there  ever  a  gemman  so  sumamed  I) 
with  the  gloTes  and  a  put-out  knee-pan.  To-day  he  would  lie  for  an  hour 
dissolved,  like  Sardanapalus,  in  that  voluptuous  dreamery,  a  hot-bath ;  and 
to-morrow,  like  another  Oassius,  buffet  the  Tiber.  Now,  place  the  point  of 
your  fore-fineer  on  the  organ  of  causality,  like  a  good  phrenologist,  and  tell 
us  what  youliave  discoverad  of  the  wonderful,  or  we  wild,  or  the  miraculou^ 
in  all  this  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  genius,  or  no  genius,  of  sensibility,  ta  no  soua- 
bility-— either,  or  neither  high,  or,  or  nor  profbimd — shq>herd,  peasant,  arti- 
san, shop-keeper,  manufi&cturer,  merchant,  banker,  barrister,  bishop,  ^  prince, 
Condd,  or  grandee" — ^yea,  Kaisar,  or  King, — who  does  not  play  the  aeli-nme 
part  in  that  tragic-farce  of  '<  life  )"  Nay,  take  a  tailoiv— (Flint  or  Dung)— and 
watch  him  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  frt)m  the  moment  that  glorious  luminary 
shows  his  nose  on  the  eastern  horizon,  till  the  topmost  cun  of  his  wig  sinks 
into  the  western  ocean — and  you  will  be  amaaed  at  the  developement  of  Snip's 
character.  With  respect  to  "  wayward  and  morbid  sensations,"  eveo  Byron 
and  Rousseau  will,  in  comparison  to  him,  be  hot  and  heavy  as  his  own  goose. 
From  his  sky-lighted  strip  of  tenement  he  descends,  like  lightning  along  a  red, 
down  to  the  very  cellar  where  he  dines  on  parsnips.  In  Rousseau  or  Byioa, 
what  profounder  bathos  7  Kinth  part  of  a  man  as  he  is,  he  is  nevertheleas  the 
father  of  sixteen  children — and  has  buried  three  absolute  wives.  Nay,  read 
the  Morning  Herald  of  the  10th  of  December  1824,  and  you  will  see  him  ex- 
amined on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  and  confronted  by  two  furies,  (me  frosi  Dyot- 
Btreet,  St  Qiles',  and  the  other  from  Gorbals  of  Glasgow — ^yet 

"  Though  round  his  base  the  rolling  clouds  be  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head." 

He  too,  like  B^ron,  can  spar  a  bit,  and  perhaps  may  have  put  out  tho  knee- 
pan  of  an  opposition  apprentice  at  Bittoone's  or  Ned  Stockman's.  Why,  what 
think,  when  1  tell  you  that  he  was  a  pall  of  Ings  the  Butcher,  that  Ings  who 
was  to  have  headed  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  against  Wellington,  and  that, 
on  Christmas-day  last,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  or  philosophic  mania,  '*  so  morbid 
and  wayward  were  his  affections,"  that  he  leapt  from  a  lightennan,  with  his 
pockets  as  full  of  stones  as  those  of  a  mineralogist,  and  thai  walked  idong  tiie 
bottom  of  the  Thames  like  a  mud-lark,  knee^eep  in  sludge,  "slick  away" 
into  eternity,  let  in  two  words  was  his  decease  dismissed— **  Found 
drowned." 

Of  the  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity,  we  pretend  to  know  nothing 
permanently  satisfactory.  We  possess  both— or  rather  both,  as  ruling  passions 
possess  us.  Tou  who  are  now  reading  us,  are  a  modest,  humble  young  or  old, 
gentleman,  and  are  surprised,  perhaps  offended,  at  our  weakness,  so  unbecoming 
our  time  of  life.  "  The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  hae  ye."  Tet  hark  ve,  "young 
'un,"  why  that  tie  o'  neckcloth  ?  That  cost  you  a  good  half-hour  s  work,  I'll 
warrant  it — and  as  we  believe  vou  don't  keep  a  body  servant,  confess  how 
long  you  were  occupied  to-day,  before  efiulging  into  Bond  Street,  in  brushing 
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co&ly  Imediea^d  hat,  for  we  shall  not  8um>ofle  it  of  your  shoes  1  Not  so  much 
as  a  angle  hair,  where  a  hair  should  not  be — ^not  a  crease,  not  a  dimple  too 
much  from  head  to  heel— except,  perhaps,  in  your  cheeks  when  you  smile ! 
Tou  look  as  if  the  fingers  of  a  £uiy  have  deposited  you,  after  your  toilette,  in 
a  band-box,  and  then  lifted  you  out,  when  wanted,  with  finger  and  thumb, 
nncrumnled  as  a  gaudy  parrot  soliloquizing  as  its  steps  out  of  its  cage.  As  your 
ringed  fingers  glitter  while  they  lift  up  your  eye-glass,  what  virgin,  be  she 
chaste  as  icicle  that,  congealed  of  purest  snow,  doth  hang  on  Dian's  tem]^le,  could 
not  choose  but  melt  be&re  the  genial  sunshiae  of  your  irresistible  optics  1  And 
it  is  you — ^you,  sir,  you,  that  is  severe  on  our  vanity — severe  on  the  vanity  of 
US,  who  never  look  at  a  woman  without  fearing  that  she  is  laughing  at  us,  and 
have  not,  for  thirty  years,  once  exhibited  our  calves  without  the  protecting 
duty  of  pantaloons  1 

Byron  was  certainly  a  little  given  to  boasting  of  his  bodily  powers  ;  and 
nnoe  he  was  fond  of  speaking  of  their  display,  we  may  be  pardonea  for  alluding 
to  the  subject  He  was  a  strong  wiry  fellow,  and  showed  a  good  pectoral.  But 
he  was  no  sparrer.  We  need  not  say  how  old  we  were  in  1806,  when  his  Loni- 
ship,  then  a  stiflT,  and  notwithstanding  his  foot,  an  active  stripling,  used  to  fre- 
quent Jackson's  rooms.  If  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  best,  we  "  were  somewhat 
declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  yet  that  not  much.'*  So  we  were  a  fur  match. 
We  appeal  then  to  Mr  Jackson  (for  at  that  era  the  jewel.  Pierce  Egan,  had  not 
been  set  in  the  ring)  if  Byron  could  ever  live  ten  minutes  before  us,  even  with 
the  gloves.  He  had,  it  is  true,  an  awkward  nack  with  his  left  hand,  a  sort  of 
ierk-like  thrust  or  poke  right  at  the  mark,  at  the  very  moment  he  seemed  to 
be  ogling  your  juggler.  But  it  generally  fell  short,  and  then  we  had  him,  slap, 
bang  on  whisker  and  os  frorUiSf  after  a  fashion  over  which  Jon  Bee  would 
have  murmured  applause.  As  to  the  stick  (or  Highland  broadsword,  as  his 
Lordship  somewhat  paraphrastically  called  it),  he  had  only  one  cut,  meant 
to  disable  his  adversary's  arm — ^but  he  must  have  been  a  sorry  stick  who  would 
have  suffered  that ;  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  baste  his  Lordship  below 
and  above  his  guard  till  he  was  blown  like  the  South-Sea  bubble.  He  was, 
however,  a  matchless  swimmer,  both  fast  and  strong,  and  few  Europeans 
could  pass  him  to  windward.  But  many  blacks  could  dive  him  out  of  depth  ; 
and  we  once  saw  the  cook  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  who  had  been  King  of  Congo, 
leave  him  half-a-mile  to  leeward,  upon  a  beating  wind,  before  they  had  swam 
a  league.  In  leaping,  of  course  he  was  a  fourth-rater ;  and  as  a  wrestler,  one 
cross-buttock  from  our  friend  Litt  would  have  been  cut-and-not-come-again. 
Bat  let  us  hear  the  comments  of  0.  D,  of  the  Representative,  on  the  first  screed 
of  his  Lordship's  Diary. 

KOU88£An  AND   BTBON. 

To  the  Bditcr  of  the  Jtepre$eni<tHve. 

Sib,  exquisite  pleasure  ? — (See  the  reitera- 

I  read  the  commencement  of  fbur  ted  mention  of  the  compliment,  in  his 

Bjron  Papers  with  much  interest ;  as  letters  to  his  mother,  in  the  Paris  edi- 

fik  the  comparison  between  Rousseau  tion  of  Mr.  Dallas's  Book.)— Was  it  a 

and  Byron,  it  humbly  appears  to  me  trait  of  pride  to  be  so  sensitive,  as  he 

that  the  great  difference  is,  the  one  certainly  was,  to  the  matter  of  his 

man  was,  and  the  other  was  not,  mad.  lameness  ?    Was  he  prottd  of  the  dy- 

I  venture  further  to  differ  from  the  nasty  of  the  dandies  ?     No— he  was 

opinion  of  your   annotater,  A.  D.—  both  proud  and  vain  of  his  high  blood 

"  that  Lord  Byron  was  too  proud  te  and  Ms  high  genius ;  but  it  was  mere 

be  vain."    The  two  vices  are  by  no  vanity  that  would  make  the  possessor 

means  so  averse  to  each  other's  neigh-  of  Byron's  birth,  person,  and  fiune, 

bourhood,  as  some  great  philosophers  plume  himself,  even  for  a  moment, 

have  said.    Was  it  nride  that  made  on  being  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 

Bjron  occupy  himself  so  much  about  those  ephemerals,  the  chief  of  whom 

his  personal  app^rance?  Was  he  proud  were  not  much  less  decidedly  his  in- 

of  his  little  white  hand,  old  Ali  Pa-  feriors  in  real  rank  in  society,  than  in 

cha's  notice  of  which  gave  him  such  intellectand  accomplishmen  ts. 
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Byron,  wha|teyer  may  be  said,  was 
in  bis  feelings  more  a  man  of  letters 
tban  anytbing  else,  and  in  all  that  be 
says  to  tbe  contrary,  be  betrays  bim- 
self  to  baye  been  a  partaker  in  tbat 
weakness  wbicb  made  Voltaire  laugb 
at  Congreve. 

He  was  not  tbe  least  bappy  of  tbese 
comparison-makers,  tbat  likened  By- 
ron to  Bums. — Bums,  in  deptb  of 
poetical  feeling,  in  strong  sbrewd  sense 
to  balance  and  regulate  tbis,  in  tbe 
tact  to  make  bis  poetry  tell  by  con- 
necting it  witb  tbe  stream  of  public 
tbouglkt,  and  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  age, 
in  conmianding  wildness  of  fancy  and 
profligacy  or  recklessness  as  to  moral, 
and  occomTio^astoreligiousmatters, 
was  mucb  more  like  Lord  Byron  tban 
any  of  tbe  otber^  persons  to  wbom 
Lord  Byron  says  be  bad  been  com- 
pared. 


A  gross  blunder  (by  the  way)  of 
tbe  English  public  baA  been  talking  of 
Bums,  as  if  the  character  of  bis  poetiy 
ought  to  be  estimated  witb  an  etermd 
recollection  that  be  was  a  peasant.  It 
would  be  just  as  proper  to  say,  tbat 
Lord  Byron  ought  always  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  peer.  Bank  in  life  wasnothmg 
to  either  in  his  true  moments.  Then, 
they  were  both  great  poets.  Some 
silly  and  sickly  affectations,  connected 
witb  the  accidents  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing, may  be  obserred  in  both  when 
they  are  not  under  tbe  influence  of 
*<  tbe  happier  star."  Witness  Bnms*fl 
prate  about  independence  when  he  was 
an  exciseman ;  and  Byron*s  ridiculous 
pretence  of  republicanism,  when  he 
neyer  wrote  sincerely  about  the  mul- 
titude without  expressing  or  insinua- 
ting the  Tery  soul  of  scorn. 

CD. 


That  is  a  clever  letter — ^yet  open  to  animadyersion.  What  is  said  about 
white  bands  is  twaddle.  His  Lordship  was  not  yain  of  bis  white  hands,  he  wu 
proud  of  them,  for  be  conceived  them  to  be  symptoms  of  high  birth.  It 
seems  tbat ''  blood"  is  shown  in  a  man's  bands,  more  than  in  his  feet — at  least 
it  was  so  in  his  Lordship's  case,  and  thence  be  rejoiced  in  tbe  delicacy  of  his 
digits.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  we  suspect  it  was  otherwise.  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, we  dare  say,  had  a  pretty  white  band,  but  not  so  Archibald  Bell-tne-Cat 
— ^nor  before  bis  time,  tbe  Black  Prince  nor  Coeur-de-Lion.  We  cannot 
think  that  tbe  English  public  commit  any  blunder  in  talking  of  tbe  poetiy  of 
Burns  as  being  characterized  by  the  soul  of  a  peasant.  A  Scottish  peasant  is 
a  **  finer  animal"  than  Mr  Cobbett — and  strip  Bums  of  his  glorious  "  peasantry," 
and  you  leave  him  a  lout.  The  soil  of  Scotland  is  on  his  thick-soled  shoes, 
even  when  be  walks  heavily  over  turkey-carpets  in  rich  men's  bouses ;  the 
sweet-smelling  air  of  bis  native  bills  bathes  that  ^  curled  darling,"  his  head, 
in  perfume  preferable  to  oil  Macassar ;  and  tbe  sun-burat,  glowing  brown  of 
bis  fearless  physiognomy  was  imprinted  there,  as  ^  be  walked  in  glory  and  in 
joy,  following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain-side."  As  it  was  beautifully  said, 
in  words  we  do  not  now  remember,  by  Campbell,  in  reply  to  Jeffirey's  lament, 
Burns  made  love,  not  like  a  sighing  knight,  but  a  burning  ploughman ;  and 
indeed,  how  could  be  wear  in  ^s  hat  his  lady's  glove,  unless  be  bad  previous- 
ly purchased  for  her  a  pair  of  mittens  ?  He  was  a  flesb-and-blood  lover,  and 
celebrated  tbe  charms  of  no  woman,  till  be  bad  her  in  his  arms — ^not  with 
evil  thoughts — but  in  tbe  use  and  wont  of^ural  courtship,  when  '^  kittling  in 
the  fause-house,"  or  lying  entranced  among  tbe  rigs  o'  baney,  witb  tbe  gowd- 
en  locks  of  Anna  on  his  bosom  ;  or  when  meeting  his  ain  kind  dearie  on  the 
lea-rig: 

Although  the  nicht  was  ne'er  sae  late, 
And  he  was  ne'er  sae  sae  weary,  0 ! 

Bums's  *'  prate  about  independence,"  even  when  an  exciseman,  nmy  have  sound- 
ed to  some  ears  rather  out  of  season  ;  but  it  deserves  a  better  name,  when  we 
remember  that,  when  he  died,  after  no  short  illness,  his  debts  did  not  amount 
to  ten  pounds — and  that  he  had  shared  with  bis  brother  the  paltry  profits  of 
bis  immortal  poetry.    But  now  for  another  column  of  the  Byron  Papers. 
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I  have  never  heard  any  one  whoful-  and  form  fellow,  (we  sat  within  two 

filled  my  idea  of  an  orator — Orattan  of  each  other,)  strange  to  say,  I  have 

would  haye  been  near  it,  but  for  his  never  heard,  though  I  often  wished  to 

hiurlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard ;  do  so  ;  but  from  what  I  remember  of 

Fox  but  once,  and  then  he  struck  me  him  at  Harrow,  he  is,  or  should  be, 

as  a  debater,  which,  to  me,  seems  as  amongst  the  best  of  them.    Now  I  do 

different  from  an  orator  as  an  impro-  not  admire  Mr  Wilberforce*s  speaking, 

visatore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet.  It  is  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words — 

Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory,  words,  words  alone.  I  doubt  greatly  if 

Panning  is  sometimes  very  like  one.  the  English  have  any  eloquence,  pro- 

Wyndham  I  did  not  admire,  though  perly  so  called,  and  am  induced  to  think 

all  the  world  did^it  seemed  sad  so-  that  the  Irish^m/a  great  deal,  and  that 

phistry.  the  French  will  have,  and  have  had  in 

Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  Mirabeau.    Lord  Chatham  and  Burke 

bad  taste  and  wdsar  vehemence— -but  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  oratory 

strong,  and  EnglisL  in  England.    I  don't  know  what  Er- 

H<mand   is  impressive  from  sense  skine  may  have  been  at  the  bar,  but  in 

and  sincerity ;  Lord  Lansdowne  good,  the  House  I  wish  him  at  the  bar  once 

but  still  a  debater  only.    Grenvule  I  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill,  and  Scotch, 

like  vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his  and  acute.    Of  Brougham  I  shall  say 

speeches  down  to  an  hour's  delivery.  nothing,  as  I  have  a  personal  feeling 

Burdett  is  sweet  and  silvery  as  Be-  of  dislike  to  the  man. 
lial  himself ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad, 
&vourite  in  Pandemonium — at  least  I  and  indifferent,  I  never  heard  the 
always  heard  the  country  gentlemen  speech  which  was  not  too  long  for  the 
and  the  ministerial  devilry  praise  his  auditors,  and  not  very  intelligible,  ex- 
speeches  up  stairs,  and  they  ran  down  cept  hero  and  there.  The  whole  thing 
from  Bellamy's  when  he  was  on  his  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as  tedious 
legs.-  and  as  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those 

I  heard  Bishop  Marsh  make  his  se-  who  must  be  often  present.    I  heard 

eond  speech,    it  made  no  impression.  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly, 

I  like  Ward  (now  Viscount  Dudley  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and 

and  Ward),   studied— but  clear  and  his  wit — he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I 

sometimes  eloquent    Peel,  my  school  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length. 

All  this  is  admirable— vigorous  alike  in  thought  and  expression,  and  a  great 
embodiment  of  truth.  ^  Pitt  I  never  heard."  must  have  been  said  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  a  poet  would  say,  *^  I  never  neard  thunder  among  mountains.'. 
Why  had  Byron  a  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  Brougham  )  The  annotator 
should  have  told  us  this— else,  what  the  use  of  ^  cum  notis  variorum  ?"  "  The 
whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,"  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  ever  knew 
intimately,  in  primte  life,  almost  any  of  those  men  who  are  reckoned  great 
<»rator8.  Not  so  with  great  poets.  They  are  all  eloquent  as  is  Apollo's  lute^  and 
sacred  oratory  is  native  to  their  lips,  or  descends  upon  them  from  heaven,  like 
the  bees  that  swarmed  in  murmurs  on  the  mouth  of  that  Greek  of  old.  For  theirs 
is  passion  and  imagination,  a  perpetual  dower,  flowing  up  perennially  from  the 
fountain  of  the  spirit  Whitbread !  in  what  was  his  voice  better  than  a  souash 
of  l»rown-stout  forcing  out  the  buns  from  one  of  his  own  beer-barrels  )  What 
is  Canning,  the  most  eloquent  pubuc  speaker,  by  much  a^d  afar  in  all  Eng- 
land, at  the  height  of  his  glory,  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  to  Coleridge  ideali- 
nng  like  Apollo's  self,  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  m  Highgate?  Another 
screed  of  the  Byroniana. 

No.  HL 

When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  these  there  must  be  907m  of  merit,  in 

Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  Stage  person  and  by  proxy,  I  caused  an  in- 

Committee  of  Management,  the  num-  vestigation.     I  do  not  think  that  of 

ber  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  was  about  those  which  I  saw,  there  was  one 

five  hundred.  Conceiving  that  amongst  which  could  be  tonsdentiously  tolera- 
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ted.  There  neyer  were  such  thisgi 
M  most  of  tkem.  Matuiin  was  Teiy 
kindly  reoommended  to  me  bj  Walt^ 
Scott ;  to  whom  I  had  reooune,  first- 
ly, in  the  hope  that  he  would  do  some- 
tlung  for  US  nimself ,  and,  secondly,  in 
my  deqMkir,  that  he  would  point  out 
to  us  any  young  or  old  writer  of  pro- 
mise. Maturin  sent  his  Bertramy  and 
a  letter  wUhoiU  his  address;  so  that 
at  first  I  could  ^ye  him  no  answer. 
When  I  at  {ast  hit  upon  his  residence, 
I  sent  him  a  &yourable  answer,  uid 
something  more  substantiaL  His  play 
succeeded,  but  I  was  at  that  time  ab- 
sent from  Enffland.  I  tried  Coleridge, 
too,  but  he  had  nothing  feasible  in 
hand  at  the  time.  Mr  Sotheby  obli- 
gingly offl^red  aU  his  tragedies  ;  and  I 
pledged  myself,  and,  notvrithstanding 
many  squabbles  with  my  committee 
brethren,  did  get  Iran  accepted,  read, 
and  the  parts  distributed.  JBut  lo !  in 
the  yery  heart  of  the  matter,  upon 
some  tepidness  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or 
warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  SoUie- 
by  withdrew  his  play.  Sir  J.  B.  Bur- 
gess did  also  present  four  tragedies  uid 
a  fiirce,  and  I  handed  them  to  the 
green-room  and  Stage  Oommittee ;  but 
Uiey  would  not  do.  Then  the  scenes 
I  had  to  go  through  1  The  authors  and 
the  authoresses — the  milliners  and  the 
wild  Irishmen — the  P^ple  from  Brigh- 
ton, from  BlackwaU,  nom  Chatham, 
from  Cheltenham,  from  Dublin,  from 
Dundee, — who  came  in  upon  me! — 
to  all  whom  it  was  proper  to  giye  a 
ciyil  answer,  and  a  hearing,  and  a 
reading.  Mrs  GloVer's  &ther,  an  Irish 
dancing^master,  of  sixty  years,  called 
upon  me  to  request  to  play  "  Archer," 
dressed  in  silk  stockings,  on  a  fros^ 
morning,  to  show  his  legs,  (whid^ 
were  certainly  good  and  Insh  for  his 
age  ;  and  had  been  still  better.)  Miss 
&ima  Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled 
the  Bandit  of  Bohemia,  or  some  such 
title  or  production  ;  ALr  O'Higgins — 
then  resident  at  Richmond — with  an 
Irish  tragedy,  in  which  the  Protagonist 
was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  pillar  during 


the  chief  part  of  the  performance.  He 
was  a  wild  man.  of  sayage  appeuanoe, 
and  the  difficui^  of  not  laughing  at 
him  was  only  to  be  got  oyer  by  react- 
ing on  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  cachinnation.    As  I  am  really 
a  ciyil  and  polite  person,  and  do  bate 
giying  pain  when  it  can  be  ayoided,  I 
sent  them  up  to  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
who  is  a  man  of  business,  and  suffi- 
ciently ready  with  a  negatiye,  and  left 
them  to  settle  with  him ;  and  as  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year  I  west 
abroad,  I  haye  since  been  little  aware 
of  the  progress  of  the  theatres- 
Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracti- 
cable people.      They  are  so ;  but  I 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  any  disputes 
with  Uiem,  and  excepting  one  debate 
with    the    elder  Byrne    about   Miss 
Smithes  pas  de — something,  (I  foiget 
the  technicals,)  I  do  not  remember  any 
litigation  of  my  own.    I  used  to  pn>- 
teet  Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like 
Lady  Jane  Harley  in  the  &ce ;  and 
likenesses  go  a  great  way  wiUi  me  in- 
deed.   In  general,  I  left  such  things 
to  my  more  busUmg  colleagues,  who 
used  to  reproye  me  seriously  for  not 
being  able  to  take  such  things  in  hand, 
without  buffooning  with  the  Histrio- 
nians,  and  throwing  things  into  confb- 
sion  by  treating  light  matters  with  le- 
vity.  

Then  the  committee-*-then  the  sub- 
committee— we  were  but  few,  and  ne- 
yer agreed.  There  was  Peter^Moor^ 
who  contradicted  Kinnaird ;  and  Kia- 
naird,  who  oontradicted  eyeiybody. 
There  were  two  managers,  Rae  and 
Dibdin,  and  our  secretary.  Ward— 
and  yet  we  were  all  yeiy  Malou&  and 
in  earnest  to  do  good,  and  so  K^th. 
Hobhouse  furnished  us  with  prologues 
to  our  reyiyed  old  Englidii  plays,  but 
was  not  pleased  with  us  for  oomp& 
menting  him  as  the  **  npt<m"  of  our 
theatre,  (Mr  Upton  is,  or  was,  the  poet 
who  writes  the  songs  for  Astley*8,)  and 
almost  gaye  up  prologising  in  conss- 
quence. 


KoTBS. — I  remember  hearing  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  conyersation  with  Lord  Bjron, 
in  Albemarle-street,  express  Ms  determination  neyer  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
allege  in  excuse,  not  only  the  probability  that  he  might  not  succeed,  but  the  un- 
pleasant, yet  necessanr  and  ineyitable  subjection  in  which  he  must,  as  a  drunaiisi^ 
be  kept  by  "  the  good  folks  of  the  Green-room ;" — "  CcBteraque,*'  he  added,  "  haud 
aubeunda  ingenio  meo.**  Byron  sprung  up,  and  crossed  the  room  with  g^at  yivi* 
city,  flaying,  "  No,  by  G — ,  nor  mine  either.*'  I  cannot  but  think,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  <j  some  dramatic  attempt,  and  that  Scott's  answer  had  touched  his  pride. 

A.D. 
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When  this  happened,  Byron  and  Scott  were  both  aathon  of  establiBhed  fiume,  and 
extraordinary  popuUuity.  They  had  therrfere  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which 
men  experience  in  the  conunencement  of  a  literary  career ;  they  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  undergo  the  pain  of  negotiating  with  unwilling,  indifierent,  cold,  perhaps 
haughty  bookseUers ;  nor  were  they — at  aU  events  they  ought  not  to  have  been — 
any  longer  under  the  fear  and  dread  of  criticisms  from  unpropitious  Beviewers,  and 
such  other  ills  as  ink  is  heir  to.  Why,  therefore,  should  Scott  and  Byron  commence 
a  new  career,  having  of  course  its  own  new  set  of  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  be 
met  and  overcome  on  the  threshold) — The  question  is  a  very  different  one  in  regard 
to  an  author  who  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  any  department  of  letters. 

The  "  good  folks  of  the  green-room"  must,  moreover,  be  tried  with  first-rate 
authors — ^which  they  have  not  been  in  our  time— ^re  we  are  entitled  to  talk  of  their 
airs,  and  the  subjection  in  which  they  wish  to  keep  those  who  write  for  them.  And 
first-rate  authors  will  never  g^ve  them  the  chance  of  vindicating  their  character  as  to 
this,  until  the  law  has  been  changed  in  regard  to  the  author's  profits  in  a  successful 
dramatic  effort  These  are  at  present  by  &r  too  slender  to  tempt  men  like  Scott 
and  Byron,  who  have  once  tasted  the  liberality  which  the  great  booksellers  of  our 
time  never  fidl  to  exhibit,  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public  backs  their  appro-  . 
bation  of  an  author ;  and  which,  bulging  authors'  pardons,  they  would  be  very  fool- 
ish, if  not  presumptuous,  to  exhibit  till  tiiis  is  the  case. 

Who  will  believe  anything  of  Scott  and  Byron  being  afraid  of  a  set  of  managers 
and  players  ?  Neither  player  nor  manager  has  lived  in  our  time,  that  durst  have  stood 
erect  in  the  presence  of  either  of  these  men,  after  they  had  attained  the  eminence 
on  which  they  stood  at  the  period  of  this  conversation. 

B.P. 

It  is  always  delightful  to  read  about  the  stage, — most  deliffhtfdl  even  to  us, 
who  never  now  set  our  foot  ia  a  theatre.  And  the  above  of  Byron's  is  most 
spirited  and  sprightly.  The  notes  too  are  good ;  and  we  b^p  leave  to  return  our 
best  thanks  to  Messrs  A.  D.  and  B.  F.  But  does  not  B.  F.  Esquire,  rather  con- 
tradict Bvron  and  Scott  on  a  subject  of  their  own  experience  ?  The  ^^  good 
folks  of  the  green-room*'  are  as  self-opinionated  as  other  professional  men — 
barristers,  doctors,  physical  and  theological,  musicians  and  painters.  They  are 
not  so  submissive  as  B.  F.  would  imagine.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect it  Most  players  are  prodigious  ninnies — ^but  they  have  a  better  notion  of 
what  wiU  do  on  the  boards  than  any  dramatic  writer,  even  of  first-rate  genius, 
idio  has  not  been  himself,  like  Shakspeare  and  ^  the  rest^"  an  actor.  There 
is  not  a  manager  of  them  all,  metropolitan  or  pxovinoial,  that  would  not  have 
stood  erect  in  the  presence  of  both  Byron  and  ^tt  They  can  all  ^  keep  their 
hacks  sferaught  before  a  great  man,"  and  otherwise  Uiey  would  not  be  fit  for 
their  profession.  We  see  that  they  did  to  before  ByroD*— and  that  Scott  ex- 
pected nothing  less  from  them ;  Mid  we  have  no  doobt  that  ther  often  be- 
nav^  to  Shal^peare  in  a  style  at  once  ine^ent  aad  seorvy.  Sheridan,  himself 
a  manager,  and  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  comedy  as  great  a  genius  as 
either  of  these  illustrious  men  oould  ever  hare  proved  hunself  to  be  in  traced v, 
with  power  and  practique  in  his  hands,  was  bothered,  bad^red,  and  Uack- 
gnarded,  and  often  foroed  to  swindle  them  into  common  avili^,  and  intro- 
duce his  plays  before  the  lamps  by  legerdemain.  What  B.  F.  says  about 
^  profits"  IS  just — ^for  even  Matuiin's  Bertram  deaied^  it  is  sai^to  the  theatre, 
L.10,000,  while  he  pocketed  but  some  three  or  four  hundred.  Finally,  neither 
Byron  nor  Scott  had  tihen  given,  nor  have  they  sinoe,  any  demonstrative  proofii 
of  being  able  to  write  a  first-rate  acting  trajgedy.  They  have  written  more 
difficult  things — ^but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Neither  Smollett  nor 
Fielding  oould  write  comedies  or  farces  ;  Sheridan  would  probably  have  made 
but  a  poor  hand  of  a  novel  The  author  of  the  Bxcnrsion  would  write  fearful 
epigrams — we  should  doubt  the  orthodoxy  of  a  sermon  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
^uiomas  Moore — ^nor  would  we,  if  booksellers  and  publishers,  give  a  thousand 
guineas  to  James  Hogg  for  an  edition,  with  notes,  prefi^e,  and  prolegomena,  of 
my  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Let  the  Editor  of  The  Representative  and  his  contributors  go  on  giving  us 
scraps  of  the  Byron  Papers — and  we  shall  allow  a  year's  jubilee  to  Balaam. 
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DUKE  PHBA5ZA,  THE  BEQIOIDB. 


A  Tale  of  the  Greek  Empire, 

'Twas  deep  midnight  on  the  Caspian  wave  ! 

On  his  deck  Duke  Phranza  slept, 
And  he  dream*d  that  he  saw  a  dungeon  cave, 

Where  his  lady  of  beauty  wept. 

«  Come  not,  my  bold  lord/'  she  wildly  cried, 
And  the  words  were  check'd  with  a  tear  ; 

"  Come  not,  my  loved  lord,  for  this  night  thy  bride 
Had  better  be  on  her  bier  1 

'^  There  is  death  by  the  arrow,  and  death  by  the  sword ; 

And  worse  than  them  both,  in  the  chain  ; 
Tet  'tis  keener  than  all,  my  oosom's  lord, 

To  call  on  thy  name  in  vain. 

'*  I  have  dress'd  myself  in  a  sable  dress, 

But  my  heart  is  darker  still ; 
And  when  thou  shalt  come  my  lip  to  press, 

Thou  wilt  find  it  deathly  chill. 

He  sprang  from  sleep  ;  his  slumbering  hand 

Had  grasp'd  his  half-drawn  sword  ; 
The  rushing  galley  touch'd  the  sand  ; 

On  shore  his  warriors  pour'd.  . 

"  On,  on !"  in  agony,  he  cried — 

<'  There's  treachery  in  my  hall. 
For  life,  for  death,  my  champions,  ride  1" 

Puke  Phranza  was  first  of  alL 

But  his  panting  heart  foreboded  woe. 

In  the  silence  deep  of  the  hour ; 
In  the  lamp  that  glunmer'd  so  pale  and  low, 

From  the  Lady  Zod's  tower. 

Puke  Phranza  knock'd  at  his  palace  gate. 

He  wound  his  trumpet-caU ; 
He  Imock'd  with  his  mace  at  the  portcullis'  grate, 

'Twas  lonely  silence  all. 

He  felt  a  sudden  throb  of  pain 

Shoot  through  each  quivoring  limb  ; 
And  hark,  a  sad  and  dbtant  strain — 

Oh  Heaven,  a  funeral  hymn ! 

Back  ToU'd  the  gate,  no  warrior's  tramp 

Came  their  gidlant  chief  to  cheer. 
But  he  saw  a  pale  and  fitful  lamp 

Above  a  noble  bier. 

He  saw  no  golden  table  spread 

With  the  cu^s  of  Cyprus  win^ 
But  he  saw  an  image  of  the  dead, 

Unon  a  holy  shrine. 
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There^  dothed  in  pearl  and  dothed  in  pall, 

Lay  the  form  of  his  lady  ftai ; 
And  monks  and  maidens,  in  sable  all, 

Kndt  round  with  hymn  and  prayei^. 

**  Oh,  better  the  Moorman's  poison'd  dart, 

And  better  the  Turkman's  bow, 
And  better  the  Saracen's  lance  in  the  heart, 

Than  the  sight  that  I  gaae  on  now. 

*'  How  died,  where  sleeps  my  noble  bride  1" 

No  answer  met  his  ear. 
But  they  pointed  to  the  roaring  tide. 

And  they  tum'd  again  to  prayer. 


Alexius  sits  upon  his  throne, 

A  pile  of  gems  and  gold, 
A  kingdom's  price  is  in  every  stone 

That  studs  his  turban-fold. 

Ten  thousand  fierce  Y  aran^pan  spears 
Are  glittering  round  their  king  ; 

And  his  thousand  Gkeek  and  Latian  peers 
Stand  like  a  fiery  rin^. 

There  came  a  step,  'twas  stem  and  dow, 

Alexius'  cheek  grew  pale, 
When  he  saw  Dvke  Phranza's  wrathful  brow, 

When  he  heard  Duke  Phranza's  tale. 

^  Justice^  my  Lieg^  for  ri^teous  blood, 

The  dauntless  soldier  cned : 
**  Though  by  your  mighty  throne  he  stood, 

Death  to  the  Homidde !" 

The  monarch  writhed !  But  sudden  ire 

Flamed  in  his  sunken  eye,— 
*'  Thou  rebd  son  of  a  rebel  sire ! 

Die,  in  his  dungeon  die  !" 


He  slept — a  form  was  o'er  his  head, 
A  twinkling  lamp  before  him  shone  ; 

He  waked — ^the  light  seem'd  scarcely  fled. 
Still  echoed  dear  the  parting  tone  ! 

Duke  Phrania  was  bravest  of  the  brave. 
But  the  blood  ran  cold  through  his  frame, 

As  the  sound  came  again  through  his  dungeon  cave, 
'<  Arise,  or  be  food  for  the  flame." 

Back  flew  the  door.    By  a  distant  shrine 

Knelt  an  ancient  man  in  prayer. 
And  from  the  lamp  a  light  divine 

Flung  a  halo  round  hU  hair. 
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Hif  fikoe  with  eurly  woe  was  wan, 

But  his  loftj  ghuioe  might  tell. 
That  that  monk  had  fought  in  the  CSiristiaa  ^an. 

When  the  Gresoent  b j  etAjmm  fell 

He  rose,  and  his  weak  and  withered  hand 

Was  as  if  he  still  grasped  the  sword. 
His  look  was  the  k>ok  of  old  command, 

When  he  moved  Hke  the  battle's  loid ! 

«  Puke  Phrania,  this  night  hare  I  wearied  HeareD 

To  saye  thee  from  thy  doom  ; 
Thy  life  to  an  old  man's  prajers  is  nven, 

Now  welcome  my  bed  in  the  toim>  !** 
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He  led  him  through  a  proud  alcoTe, 

Where  all  was  midnieht  shade ; 
But  the  waning  moon  through  the  loop  aboTe 

Upon  standitfd  and  armour  play'd. 

^  Duke  Phransa,"  sigh'd  the  man  of  God, 
"  What  is  life  but  a  path  to  the  grave  ; 

A  path,  that  in  wrton  and  thorns  must  be  trod. 
Alike  by  the  long  and  the  slave  V* 

He  led  him  by  a  seulptured  hall, 

Still  rich  with  the  rose's  perfume^ 
And  vases  of  gold  were  bv  the  waH, 

Twas  that  midnight's  banquet  room. 

**  My  son,"  and  his  voice  sank  sad  and  low, 

'^Beware  of  mortal  pride ; 
What  are  crowns  but  bubbles  in  the  flow 

Of  Time's  resistless  tide  ! 

^'Now,  praise  to  high  Heaven — Our  course  is  done. 

He  oped  an  ivory  door, 
And  Duke  Phranxa  beheld  the  sinking  moon 

On  the  broad  Propontic  shore. 

But  there  smote  the  air  a  distant  shriek, 

'Twas  woman*8  agony ; 
Back  rush'd,  like  a  lion  roused,  the  Greek, 

For  he  knew  that  fearful  cry ! 

He  burst  the  door ;  a  lifted  sword 

Flash'd  broad  in  a  cresset's  flame  \ 
Then  a  woman  knelt  before  Empire's  Lord  I 

To  save  her  from  her  shame. 

*  Die,  traitor,"  roar'd  the  furious  king. 

As  the  Greek  upon  him  flew ; 
Bound  flash'd  the  £dchion's  massive  swings 

But  the  dagger's  point  was  true. 

A  moment's  desperate  strife — a  grasp— 

A  bound  from  earth — a  groan  ! 
There  lies  the  Uood  has  choked  his  gasp. 

The  master  of  the  throne ! 

On  the  dead  gazed  the  silent  conqueror, 
On  the  gore,  as  it  crimson'd  his  feet ; 

But,  is  it  a  uhantom  that  springs  from  the  floor. 
Then  rushes  his  kiss  to  meet  t 


^  Gome  death,  come  life,  while  thou  art  nigh  ;*' 

On  her  boscon  the  soldier  aigh'd, 
''  Thou'rt  sweeter  this  hour  to  thy  husband's  eje, 

Than  when  he  first  made  thee  his  bride.** 

But  the  noble  Modt  gare  a  sudden  sign, 
And  he  took  down  a  spear  and  targe. 

And  pointed,  where  danced  on  the  moonlight  brine 
A  golden-sculptured  barge. 

And  on  the  sweet  lady  he  flung  a  robe, 

Worth  the  ransom  of  a  king ; 
'*Twa8  broider*d  with  golden  sceptre  and  globe, 

Beneath  the  eagle*s  wing. 

^  Now  speed  thee  on,  my  gallant  chief. 

And  speed  thee,  my  lovely  one. 
As  I  saw  thy  beauty  come  here  in  grief. 

In  gladness  I  see  thee  gone.** 

But  Duke  Phranza  press*d  his  quiyering  hand, 

And  his  lady  dropp*d  a  tear ; 
^  Oh,  fftther,  leaye  tnis  eyil  land, 

This  house  of  guilt  and  fear.** 

But  the  old  man  tum*d,  and  he  gazed  on  the  dead, 

And  he  flung  himself  on  his  knee  ; 
And  if  oyer  true  prayer  to  Heayen  was  sped. 

Dead  monarch, '  twas  sped  for  thee. 

^  Now,  now  for  our  hills  1**  In  sprang  the  Monk, 

They  loosed  the  silken  sail ; 
And,  ere  the  moon  on  the  waye  had  sunk. 

They  were  fax  on  the  wings  of  the  gale  1 


MY  FIEBT  AND  hAST  FliAr. 

From  Marisie  WaucKa  Autobiography, 

Ont  cam  the  glideman,  and  laigh  he  louted ; 
Out  cam  the  gadewife,  and  heigh  she  shouted ; 
And  a*  the  town-neighbours  gi^er^d  about  it ; 

As  there  lay  I,  I  trow. 

Old  Song. 

Th>    time   of  Tammie  Bodkin's        Haying,  though  I  say  it  myself,  the 
M»prenticeship    being    nearly   worn    word  of  being  a  caniyr  maister,  mair 
through,  it  behoyed  me,  as  a  man  at-      ' 
tentiye  to  business,  and  the  interests 


than  ane  brought  their  callants  to  me, 
on  reading  the  bill  of  ^  An  apprentice 


of  my  family,  to  cast  my  e*en  ]ux>und  wanted,"  plaistered  on  my  shop-win- 
me  in  seardi  of  a  callant  to  fill  his  dow.  Offering  to  bind  them  ror  the 
place,  as  it  is  customary  in  our  trade  regular  time,  yet  not  wishing  to  take 
ixa  young  men,  when  their  time  is  but  ane,  I  thodit  best  no  to  fix  in  a 
out,  taking  a  year's  joumeymanship  hurry,  and  make  choice  of  him  that 
in  Edinburgh,  to  perfect  them  in  the  seemed  mair  exactly  cut  out  for  my 
mair  intricate  branches  of  the  busi-  purpose.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
ness,  and  learn  the  newest  manner  of  three  or  four  cast  up,  among  whom 
the  French  and  London  fashions,  by  was  a  laddie  of  Ben  Aits,  the  meal- 
cutting  daith  for  the  young  adyocates,  monger,  and  a  son  of  William  Bur- 
the  coU^  students,  and  the  rest  of  liuffs,  the  baker ;  to  say  little  of  the 
the  principal  tip-top  bucks.  calmnt  of  Saunders  ]fooom,  ^e  sweeps 
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that  wad  fain  bae  putten  hit  bladdi- 
looking  bit  creature  witb  tbe  ae  ee 
under  my  wing ;  but  I  aye  lookit  to 
respectability  in  tbese  matters ;  so 
glad  was  I  wben  I  got  tbe  offer  of 
Stepben  Qlen — ^But  more  of  tbis  in 
half-a-minute. 

I  must  say  I  was  glad  of  ony  feasi- 
ble excuse  to  make  to  tbe  sweep,  to 
get  quit  of  bim  and  bis  laddie,  tbe  fa- 
ther being  a  drucken  ne'er-do-weel, 
tbat  I  wonder  didna  &*  lang  ere  tbis 
time  of  da^  from  some  cbumley-:bead, 
and  get  bis  neck  broken :  So  I  tell't 
bim  at  lang  and  last,  wben  be  came 
papping  into  my  sbop,  plaguing  me 
every  time  be  passed,  tbat  I  bad  fittit 
mysel ;  and  tbat  there  wad  be  nae 
need  of  bis  taking  tbe  trouble  to  call 
again.  Upon  wbicb  be  gaed  bis  blackit 
neeve  a  desperate  tbump  on  tbe  coun- 
ter, making  tbe  observe,  tbat  out  of 
respect  for  bim  I  might  have  given 
bis  son  tbe  preference.  Though  I  was 
a  wee  puzzled  for  an  answer,  I  said 
to  him,  for  want  of  a  better,  tbat  ha- 
ving a  timber-leg,  he  couldna  weil 
cttvik  his  bough  to  tbe  labroad  for 
our  trade. 

<<Hout,  touts,*'  said  Saunders,  gi- 
ving his  lips  a  smack, — ^  Creuk  his 
hough,  ye  body  you  !  I>o  ye  think  bis 
timber-leg  canna  screw  off  ? — ^That'll 
no  pass." 

I  was  a  wee  dumb>foundered  at 
this  cleverness.  So  I  said,  mair  on  my 
guard, — *'  IVue,  true,  Saunders,  but 
he's  ower  little." 

^  Ower  little,  and  be  hanged  to 
ye  !"  cried  the  disrespectful  fellow, 
wheeling  about  on  his  heel,  as  he 
graspit  tbe  sneck  of  tbe  shop-door, 
and  gaed  a  gim  tbat  showed  the  only 
clean  pairts  of  his  body,  to  wit,  the 
whites  o'  bis  een,  and  his  sharp  teeth, 
— «  Ower  little !— Pu,  pu !— He's  like 
the  blackamoor's  pi^,  then,  Maister 
Wauch, — be*s  like  the  blackamoor's 
pig, — he  may  be  ver*  leetle,  but  he  be 
tarn  ould  ;"  and  with  tbis  be  showed 
his  back,  clapping  the  door  at  his  tail 
without  wishing  a  good  day  ;  and  I 
am  scarcely  sorrv  when  I  confess,  that 
I  never  cuttit  claith  for  either  father 
or  son  frt)m  that  day  to  this  ane,  the 
losing  of  such  a  customer  being  no 
great  matter  at  best,  and  amaist  clear 
gain,  compared  wi'  saddling  mysell 
wi'  a  callant  witb  only  ae  ee  and  ae 
leg,  tbe  tane  having  fa'en  a  victim  to 
tbe  dregs  of  the  measles,  and  the  ither 
having  been  barled  aff  wi*  a  fanner's 
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threshing-mill.    Howevw,  I  got  Biy- 
sell  properiy suited — ^baiye slttll hmi. 

Our  neighbour  Mn  CvaaBie,  a  wi- 
dow woman,  unco  intimate  wi*  oar 
wife,  and  very  attentive  to  Benjie 
when  he  had  the  chincough,  had  a  hi- 
away  cousin  o'  the  name  o'  Olen,  that 
haddit  out  amang  the  bowes  of  the 
Lammermoor  hills, — a  distant  part  of 
tbe  country,  ye  observe.  Auld  Qlen, 
a  decent-looking  body  of  a  creature, 
had  come  in  wi'  his  sheltie,  about  some 
private  matters  of  businesa— sueh  as 
tbe  buying  of  a  bone,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  where  he  could  best  £r 
in  wi't,  either  at  our  &ir,  <nr  tiie  Gnss- 
market,  or  sic  like  ;  so  h«  had  up-pit- 
ting free  of  expense  from  Mrs  Gnssie, 
on  account  of  his  relationship,  Okn 
being  second  cousin  to  Mrs  Cramsiie's 
brither's  wife,  which  is  deceased.  I 
might,  indeed,  have  mentioned,  that 
our  neighbour  bersell  had  beat  twiee 
married,  and  had  the  misery  <^  seeiiq^ 
out  baith  her  gudemen ;  but  sic  was 
the  will  of  hJte,  and  she  boor  up  with 
perfect  resignation. 

Having  made  a  bit  warm  dimMr 
ready,  for  she  was  a  tidy  body,  and 
kent  what  was  what,  she  thoognt  she 
coudna  do  better  ihaxi  ask  in  a  repu- 
table neighbour  to  help  her  friend  to 
eat  it,  and  take  a  cheers  wi'  him; 
as,  maybe,  being  a  stranger  like,  he 
wouldna  like  to  use  the  freedom  of 
drinking  by  himsell, — a  custom  whldi 
is  at  tbe  best  an  unsocial  ane,—- espe- 
cially wi'  nane  but  women-fdk  near 
him,  so  she  did  me  the  honour  to  make 
choice  of  me — though  I  say't  wha 
shouidna  say't ; — andwhen  we  got  our 
iug  filled  for  the  second  time,  and 
began  to  grow  better  acquainted,  ye 
would  just  wonder  to  see  how  we 
became  merry,  and  craddt  away  just 
like  twa  pen-guns.  I  asked  hia, 
ye  see,  about  sheep  and  cows,  and 
com  and  bay,  and  ploughing  and 
thrashing,  and  horses  and  carts,  aad 
^eJIow  land,  and  lambing-time,  and 
ha'rst,  and  making  cheese  and  batter, 
and  selling  eggs,  and  curing  the  star- 
die,  and  Qie  snifters,  and  the  batti^ 
and  sic  like  ; — and  he,  in  his  tun, 
made  enqueeiy  r^niding  broad  and 
narrow  claith,  £ilmamock  oowli^ 
worsted  comforters,  Sietland  boee, 
mittens,  leather^^ps,  stuffing  and 
padding,  metal  and  mule-mitt<nu^ 
thorls,  pocket-linings,  seige,  twkt^ 
buckram,  shaping  and  sewing,  baek- 
splaying,    rund-goosiDg,    measuiiBg^ 
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iodiU  tbe  ithar  fMrtieulaTt  belangipg 
((^  our  taradey  which  he  said,  at  utag 
and  last,  after  we  had  jokit  tnegither, 
was  a  power  better  ane  than  the  faim- 

^  Te  shoold  mak  yer  son  ane  then,** 
laidl, ''if jethinksae.  Havejeony 
baimr 

^  YeVe  het  the  nail  on  the  head« — 
Ody  man,  if  ye  wasna  sae  fKt  away,  I 
would  budd  oar  auldest  caUant  to  y  our- 
8eU|  Fm  sae  weel  pleased  wi'  yere  gen- 
tlamaay  manners.  But  I'm  speaking 
haTersJ' 

''Havers  here  or  havers  there, 
wha^''  said  I,  ''is  to  prevent  ye, 
bsarding  him,  at  a  oheaj)  rate,  either 
wi'  our  friend,  Mrs  Ghmasie,  or  wi  the 
idfe  %  £ither  of  the  twa irad  be  asort 
of  mother  tiU  him." 

^  Deed,  I  daur  say,  would  they," 
aaswemd  Maiiter  GKen,  stroking  ms 
ohn,  whioh  was  gey  rough,  and  had- 
na  got  a  clean  sin  Sunday,  having  had 
four  days  of  sheer  growth,— our  meet- 
ings ye'U  observe  by  this,  being  on  the 
Thursd^  afternoon, — ^^Deea  would 
they. — Od,  I  maun  speak  to  the  mis- 
tress about  it" 

On  the  head  of  this,  we  had  anither 
jng^  three  being  cannie,  after  which  we 
were  baith  a  wee  toi^-^noE^ ;  so  I 
daursay  Mrs  Qrassie  saw  plainly  that 
we  wece  getting  into  a  state  where  we 
wad  not  easily  make  a  halt ;  s<y  with- 
out letting  on,  she  Inrought  in  the  tea- 
thmgs  b^ore  us,  and  showed  us  a 
play-bill,  to  tell  us  that  a  company  of 
sMling  play-actors  had  come  in  a 
body  in  the  morning,  with  a  haill  cart- 
ful of  sceneiy  and  grand  dresses ;  and 
were  to  make  an  exhibition  at  seven 
o'dook,  at  the  ransom  of  a  shilling 
ihhaad  in  Laird  Wheatley's  bam. 

Mony  a  time  and  often  had  I  heard 
of  play-acting^  and  of  players  making 
themselves  kings  And  queens,  and  say- 
ing a  great  many  wonderful  things ; 
but  I  had  never  before  an  opportunity 
of  making  mysell  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  these  hearsays.  So  Maister 
€Uen,  being  as  fu*  of  nonsense,  and  as 
fsin  to  have  his  curiosity  gratified,  we 
took  upon  us  the  stout  resolution  to 
gang  out  thegither,  he  offering  to  treat 
me,  and  I  determined  to  rin  the  risk 
of  Maister  Wiggie  our  minister's  re- 
buke, for  the  transgression,  hoping  it 
would  make  nae  lasting  impression  <m 
hie  mind,  being  for  the  first  and  only 
time.  Folks  uouldna  at  a'  times  m 
ewer  icnqmlous. 


After  paying  our  money  at  the  doon 
never,  wtdfe  I  live  and  breathe,  will  1 
furget  what  we  saw  and  heai^  that 
night ;  it  just  looks  to  me.  by  all  the 
w^d,  when  I  think  on't,  like  a  fidry 
dream.  The  place  was  crowded  to  the 
ee ;  Maister  (Hen  and  me  having  nearly 
got  our  ribs  dung  in  before  we  &na 
a  seaty  and  them  oehint  were  obliged 
to  mount  the  back  benches  to  get  a 
sight.  Bight  to  the  fore-hand  of  us 
was  a  large  green  curtain,  some  five 
or  six  ells  wide,  a  guid  deal  the  waur  of 
the  wear,  having  seen  service  throuffh 
twa  three  simmers ;  and,  just  in  £e 
front  of  it,  were  eight  or  ten  penny 
candles  stuck  in  a  board  fsstened  to 
the  ground,  to  let  us  see  the  players' 
feet,  Uke,  when  they  came  on  the  stage, 
and  even  before  they  came  on  the  stage, 
for  the  curtain  beingscrimpitin  lengw, 
we  saw  legs  and  feet  moving  bemnd 
the  scenes  very  neatlv ;  while  twa 
blind  fiddlers  Uiey  had  brought  with 
them  played  the  bonniest  ye  ever 
heard.  Ocl^  thevery  music  was  worUft 
a  sixpence  of  itselL 

The  place,  as  I  said  before,  waa 
choke  full,  just  to  excess ;  so  that  ane 
could  scarcely  breathe.  Indeed  I  never 
saw  ony  paurt  sae  crowded,  not  eerea 
at  a  tent-preaching,  when  Mr  Roarer 
was  giving  his  discourses  on  the  Build- 
ing of  Sdomon's  Temple.  We  wae 
obligated  to  have  the  windows  op^oied 
for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  the  bam 
beinff  as  dose  as  a  baker's  oven,  my 
neighbour  and  me  fanning  our  red 
&ces  wi'  our  hats,  to  keep  us  cool ; 
and,  though  all  were  half-stewed^  we 
had  the  worst  o't,  the  toddy  we  had 
ta'en  having  fermented  the  blood  of 
our  bodies  into  a  perfect  fever. 

Just  at  the  time  that  the  twa  blind 
fiddlers  were  playing  the  Downfidl  of 
Paris,  a  handbell  rang,  and  up  goes 
the  green  curtain ;  being  hauled  to 
the  ceiling,  as  I  observed  wi'  the  tail 
of  mv  ee,  by  a  birlde  at  the  side,  that 
had  baud  of  a  rope.  So,  on  tiie  music 
stopping,  and  all  becoming  as  still  as 
that  you  might  have  heara  a  pin  fall, 
in  comes  a  decent  old  gentleman  at  his 
leisure,  weil  powdered,  wi'  an  auld-£i^ 
shioned  coat  on,  waist-coat  with  fli^H 
pockets,  brown  breeches  with  buckles 
at  the  knees,  and  silk  stoddngs  with 
red  gushats  on  a  blue  ground.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  sic  £stress ;  he 
stampitabout^and  better  stampitabirat^ 
daddmg  the  end  of  his  staff  on  the 
ground,  and  imploring  all  the  powers 
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of  heayen  and  jearth  to  help  him  to 
find  out  his  nin-awa*  daughter,  that 
had  decampit  wi'  some  neerdoweil  loon 
of  a  half-pay  captain,  that  keppit  her 
in  his  arms  nrae  ner  bedroom-wmdow, 
up  twa  pair  o*  stairs.  Eyery  father 
and  head  of  a  family  maun  hae  felt  for 
a  man  in  his  situation,  thus  to  be  rub- 
fait  of  his  dear  bairn,  and  an  only 
daughter  too,  as  he  tellt  us  owre  and 
owre  again,  as  the  saut  saut  tears  ran 
down  his  withered  fcbce,  and 


gushing  I 
he  aye  bl 


he  aye  blew  his  nose  on  his  clean  ca- 
lendered pocket  napkin.  But,  ye  ken, 
the  thing  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  should  ken  onything  about  the 
matter,  haying  neyer  seen  either  him 
or  his  daughter  between  the  een  afore, 
and  no  kenning  them  by  headmark  ; 
so,  though  we  sympathized  with  him, 
as  folks  ought  to  do  wi*  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  affliction,  we  thought  it  best 
to  baud  our  tongues,  to  see  what  might 
oast  up  better  uian  he  expected.  So 
out  he  gaed  stumping  at  the  ither 
side,  detwmined,  he  said,  to  find  them 
out,  though  he  should  follow  them  to 
the  world^  end,  Johnny  Qroat's  House, 
or  something  to  that  ^ect. 

Hardly  was  his  back  turned,  and 
amaist  fanefore  ye  could  cry  Jack  Bobi- 
son,  in  comes  the  birkie  and  the  yery 
young  leddy  the  auld  gentleman  descri- 
bed, arm  and  arm  thegither,  smoodg- 
ingand  laudiing  life  daft.  Dog  on 
it!  it  was  a  shameless  piece  of  busi- 
ness. As  true  as  death,  before  all  the 
croud  of  folk,  he  pat  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  caad  her  his  sweet- 
heart)  and  love,  and  dearie,  and  dar- 
ling, and  eyery  thing  that  is  sweet.  If 
they  had  been  courting  in  a  dose  the- 
gither on  a  Friday  night,  they  could- 
na  hae  said  mair  to  ane  anither,  or 
gaen  greater  lengths.  I  thought  sich 
shame  to  be  an  ee-witness  to  sic  on-* 
goings,  that  I  was  obliged  at  last  to 
hand  up  my  hat  afore  my  face,  and 
look  down;  though,  for  a*  that,  the 
young  lad,  to  be  sich  a  blackguard  as 
nis  conduct  showed,  was  weil  enough 
faured,  and  had  a  guid  coat  to  & 
back,  wi'  double  gilt  buttons,  and  h^ 
shionable  lapells,  to  say  little  o'  a 
yeiy  weil-made  pair  of  buckskins,  a 
little  the  waur  o*  the  wear  to  be  sure, 
but  which,  if  they  had  been  weil 
cleaned,  would  hae  lookit  amaist  as 
gude  as  new.  How  they  had  come 
wo  neyer  oould  learn,  as  we  neither 
saw  chaise  nor  gig  ;  but  from  his  ha- 
ying spurs  on  his  boots,  it  is  mair 


than  likely  that  Uiey  had  h^b^  at 
the  back-door  of  the  bam  frae  a  hone, 
she  riding  on  a  padbehint  him  nMqrbe, 
with  her  nand  round  his  waist 

The  faither  lookit  to  be  a  rich  auld 
bool,  baith  from  his  manner  of  speik* 
ing,  and  the  rewards  he  seemed  to 
oner  for  the  apprehension  of  his  dau^ 
ter ;  but^  to  be  sure,  when  so  many  of 
us  were  present  that  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  spuLde,  it  vradna  be  a  great 
d^  a  thousand  pounds  when  divided, 
still  it  was  worth  the  loddngafier ;  so 
we  Just  bidit  a  wee. 

Things  were  brought  to  a  bearing 
howsomeyer,  sooner  than  either  them- 
sells,  I  daur  say,  or  onybody  dse  pre- 
sent, seemed  to  hae  the  least  gliinpie 
of ;  for,  just  in  the  middle  of  their  nne 
goinffs-on,  the  sound  of  a  coming  fit 
was  neard,  and  the  lassie  taking  guilt 
to  her,  cried  out^  *'  Hide  me,  hide  mc^ 
for  tiie  sake  of  ffudeness,  for  ycmdsr 
comes  my  old  fa&er !" 

Nae  sooner  said  than  dcme.  In  ha 
sti^pit  her  into  a  doset ;  and  alter 
shutting  die  do<Hr  on  her,  he  sat  down 
upon  a  chair,  pretending  to  be  asle^ 
in  a  moment.  The  aula  fEuther  came 
bouncing  in,  and  seeing  the  fellow  aa 
sound  as  a  ^,  he  ran  forrit  and  gaed 
him  sich  a  shake,  as  if  he  wad  hae 
sbooken  him  a'  sundry,  which  sune 
made  him  open  his  een  as  frtft  aa  he 
had  steekit  them.  After  bladcguaid- 
ing  the  chield  at  no  allowance,  cuziiBg 
him  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  caa- 
ing  him  eyery  name  but  a  genUeman, 
he  haddit  his  staflfower  his  crown,  and 
grippin^^  him  by  the  cuff  o*  the  neck, 
askit  hmi  what  he  had  made  o*  his 
daughter.  Never  since  I  was  bom  did 
I  oyer  -see  sich  braien-faoed  impu- 
dence !  The  rascal  had  the  braaa  to 
say  at  ance,  that  he  hadna  seen  word 
or  wittens  of  his  daughter  for  a  month, 
though  mair  than  a  hundred  folk  ait- 
ting  in  his  company  had  seen  him 
dauting  her  with  his  arm  round  her 
jimpy  waist,  not  fiye  minutes  before. 
As  a  man,  as  a  frtther,  as  an  elder  of 
our  kirk,  my  corruption  was  raised,  for 
I  aye  hated  leeing,  as  a  puir  cowardly 
sin,  and  an  inbreak  on  the  ten  com- 
mandments ;  and  I  fiand  my  neebour. 
Mr  Qlen,  fidgetting  on  the  seat  as  weal 
as  me ;  so  I  thoch^  that  whaeyer  spoke 
first,  wad  hae  the  best  right  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  reward  ;  whereupon,  just 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  liaing  up,  I  took 
the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  saying; 
"  Dinna  believe  him,  auld  gentleman 
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— diiina  belieTe  him,  finend ;  he^s  tell- 
ing a  parcel  of  lees.  Never  eaw  her 
fm  a  month  !  It's  no  worth  arguing, 
or  caaing  witneeses ;  just  open  that 
pren  door,  and  yell  see  whether  I*m 
^waking  truth  or  no.*' 

The  auld  man  stared,  and  lookit 
dnmb-fbundered ;  and  the  Touns  man, 
instead  of  rinning  forrit  wi*  his  double 
nieres  to  strike  me,  the  only  thing  I 
was  fSeared  for,  began  a  lauching,  as  if  I 
bad  dune  him  a  gude  turn.  But  neyer 
since  I  had  a  bemg,  did  I  ever  witness 
sieh  an  uproar  and  noise  as  immediate- 
ly took  place.  The  haill  house  was  sae 
glad  that  the  scoundrel  had  beoi  ex- 
posed, that  they  set  up  siccan  a  roar  o' 
knchter,  and  thumpit  away  at  siccan  a 
rate  at  the  boards  wi'  their  feet,  that  at 
lang  and  last,  wi'  pushing,  and  fidget- 
tmg,  and  hadding  their  sides,  down 
fdl  the  place  they  ca'  the  gallery,  a' 
the  folk  in't  bemg  hurl'd  tapsy-tur- 
▼y,  head  foremost  amang  the  saw-dust 
on  the  floor  below;  their  guffawing 
sane  being  turned  to  howling,  iU»  ane 
ciying  louder  than  anither  at  the  tap 
note  of  their  voices,  ^  Murder !  mur- 
der !  baud  aff  me  ;  murder !  my  ribs 
are  in  ;  murder !  I'm  killed — I'm 
speediless !  and  ither  lamentations  to 
that  effidct ;  so  that  a  rush  to  the  door 
took  place,  in  which  everything  was 
overturned — ^the  door-keeper  being 
wheeled  away  like  wildfire— the  furms 
stnmpit  to  pieces — the  lights  knoddt 
out— and  the  twa  blind  fiddlers  dung 
head  foremost  ower  the  stage,  the  bass 
fiddle  cracking  like  thun£r  at  every 
bruise.  Siccan  tearing,  and  swearing, 
and  tumbling,  and  squeeling,  was 
never  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  man, 
sin  the  building  of  Babel ;  legs  being 
likely  to  be  broKen,  sides  stavea  in,  een 
kno<sed  out,  and  Uves  lost ;  there  be- 
ing only  ae  door,  aAd  that  a  sma'  ane ; 


so  that,  when  we  had  been  carried  aff 
our  feet  that  length,  my  vrind  was 
fiurly  gane,  and  a  sick  dwam  cam 
ower  me,  lights  of  a'  manner  of  co- 
lours, red,  blue,  green,  and  orange, 
dancing  before  me,  that  entirely  de- 
prived me  o'  c<mmion  sense,  till,  on 
opening  my  een  in  the  dark,  I  £uid 
mysell  leaning  wi'  my  braid  side 
against  the  wa  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  close.  It  was  some  tmie  before  I 
mindit  what  had  happened ;  so,  dread- 
ing scaith,  I  &nd  fint  the  ae  arm,  and 
then  the  ither,  to  see,  if  they  were 
broken — syne  my  head — and  rjme 
baith  o'  my  1^^  ;  but  a',  as  weef  as 
I  could  discover,  was  skin-hale  and 
scart-free.  On  perceiving  which,  my 
joy  was  without  bounds,  having  a 
great  notion  that  I  had  been  killed  on 
the  spot.  So  I  reached  round  my  hand, 
very  thankfully,  to  tak  out  my  pocket- 
napkin,  to  ffie  my  brow  a  wipe,  when 
lo  and  behold  the  tail  of  my  Sunday's 
coat  was  furly  aff  an'  away,  dockit  by 
the  haunch  buttons. 

Sae  muckle  for  plays  and  play-act- 
ors—the first  and  last,  I  trust  m  grace, 
that  I  shall  ever  see.  But  indeed  I 
could  expect  nae  better,  after  the 
warning  that  Maister  Wiggie  had  mair 
than  ance  gien  us  frae  the  pupit  on  the 
subject;  sae^  instead  of  getting  my 
grand  reward  for  findii^  the  auld 
man's  daughter,  the  ham  covey  o' 
them,  nae  better  than  a  set  of  swin- 
dlers, took  leg-bail^  and  made  that 
very  night  a  moonbght  flitting ;  and 
Johnny  Hammer,  honest  man,  that 
had  wrought  &ae  sunrise  to  sunset,  for 
twa  days,  fitting  up  their  place  by  con- 
tract, instead  of  being  weel  paid  for  his 
trouble,  as  he  deserved,  got  naethinff 
left  him  but  a  ruckle  of  his  ain  guid 
deals,  a'  dung  to  shivers. 


MOBB  LAST  WOBPB  OF  8HBBII>A5. 


Mb  Editob. 
Oh  the  whole  you  have  treated 
Sheridan  handsomely  enough,  made  a 
fiur  distinction  between  nis  bright 
days  and  his  black  ones,  between  the 
time  when  wit  came  of  itself,  and  the 
time  when  he  was  obliged  to  send  for 
it.  But  let  me  say  one  word  for  what 
the  world  thinks  the  least  defensible 
point  about  him.  His  payahUity, .  He 
IS,  of  course,  written  down  as  little 


better  than  a  very  pleasant  swindler, 
whose  purpose  was  to  pay  no  man  a 
shilling,  whom  he  could  put  off  with 
a  joke,  and  whose  life  was  a  long  trick 
worthy  of  the  best  of  his  own  Jews. 

Now,  you  may  rely  upon  my  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no 
man  morepaying  than  Sheridan,  when 
he  had  a  shilling  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  actually  was  always  paying, 
and  in  many  instances,  througli  mere 
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•fony  at  being  dunned,  hM  paid  the 
Mune  debt  OTer  and  oyer.  The  more 
impudent  demand  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  fixst  paid ;  and  impu- 
dence was  so  notoriousl J  effective  with 
this  veiy  sensitive  man,  that  it  habi- 
tually swept  sway  his  means  of  dis- 
diaiging  the  true  creditor. 

It  is  allowed,  that  he  was  unfit  for 
all  business  that  required  punctuality, 
accuracy,  or  economy ;  in  short,  ikix 
he  was  what  so  many  men  are,  a  bad 
man  of  business,  and  this  even  went 
•0  fitf,  that  he  is  said  to  have  never 
kept  a  receipt  nor  a  hey  !  Tet,towhat 
did  the  debts  of  this  proverb  of  waste- 
fulness and  dishonesty  amount  At  last  f 
Why,  to  the  inordinate  sum  of  five 
thounnd  pounds  !  There  are  five  thou- 
sand very  honest  and  well-charactered 
gentlemen  in  the  realm,  who  would 
think  themselves  the  luckiest  fdlows 
alive  to  find  thdr  debts  cleared  down 
to  five  tiiousand  pounds.* 

As  to  his  personal  libecality,  whidi 
you  seem  to  doubt,  the  question  is  net 
easily  answered.  The  most  liberal 
are  seldom  those  whose  bounty  is  the 
most  easily  traced.  It  even  becomes 
a  maxim,  that  the  most  public  givers 
are  the  least  liberal  But  so  fiu:  as  I 
ean  ascertain.  Sheridan  was  charitable, 
aad  freauentiy  destitute  as  he  was  of 
Bwaey  firom  -lus  struggling  theatre,  he 
did  his  best  to  relieve  those  who  came 
m  his  wa^.  Theatrical  life  is  miser- 
abfy  fertile  in  such  api^cations,  and 
w%  should  have  heard  heavier  com- 
plaints of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  ff 
ne  had  rejected  the  tenth  part  of  his 
ap^cantSh 

But  his  piAHo  life  vi  more  tangible. 
Yo«  altoj;ether  doubt  his  capability  of 
msf  pelitieal  nobleness.  The  man  i^ 
has  seen  vdiat  public  life  is  made  of, 
may  well  be  incuned  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istttioe  of  any  one  generous,  manly,  or 
independent  fseling  in  that  s^ool. 
When  every  man  is  struggling  for  him- 
•ell  selfishness  becomes^  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  policv,  a  principle  of  nature. 
It  must  have  been  a  powerAil,  original 
repulsion  to  bowing  the  neck,  that 
makes  any  man  stand  straight  under 
the  heavy  harness  of  party. 

But  can  we  forget  the  MuTiirY  at 
THB  NoBB  t  The  nation  in  anxiety 
and  terror,  the  Ministry  appalled  and 
wavering  in  the  sight  of  the  most  for- 


midable catastrophe  that   had  ef« 
threatened  Snghmd.    The  Whin  ex- 
ulting in  the  prospect  of  the  all  of 
Ministers,  even  though  thnr  fell  with 
the  national  ruin.    Fox,  like  another 
leading  spirit  of  evil,  lifting  his  eresi, 
and  triumphing  in  the  success  of  hit 
tenq^tation !    Then  came  forward  9ie- 
ridan  ;  in  the  fece  of  his  party,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  party,  in  the  tSiX  exp<h 
sure  to  sneers  and  cries  of  defdictMO 
and  tergiversation,  he  declared,  that 
in  such  a  time  the  old  bonds  and  prin»> 
dples    of    parliamentary   omwsitioB 
should  not  lie  on  the  mind  of  any  ho- 
nourable man ;  he  stood  forth  ^  among 
the  faithless,  feithful  only  found; 
avowed    that,    notwithstanding    Us 
oontinued  and  full  recognition  of  all 
hu  old  friendships  and  pletes,  hi 
could  for  the  time  see  no  di&rsnos 
between  the  sides  of  the  House,  no 
party  but  the  country  ;  and  offered  Ui 
services  to  any  man  who  would  safe 
it    These  wese  not  things  done  in  a 
comer.    They  are  public  doonmentSi 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  time, 
and  at  that  period  they  were  a^new- 
ledged  by  the  unanimous  gratitude  of 
the  empire.    They  make  no  figure  in 
the  pages  of  his  biographer.  Butthiy 
have  an  honour  that  will  be  as  peim»- 
neat  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymsn. 
The  independence,  spirit,  and  dis- 
dain of  all  hypocritiad  party  damow 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  couniiy,  un- 
doubtedly gave  the  turn  to  the  time. 
I  will  not  sav,  that  the  empire  mast 
have  perished  without  him ;  nor  even 
thai  tne  Ministry  might  not  have  fdt 
themselves  strong  enough  in  pubtie 
confidence^  to  have  taken  every  mea- 
sure that  subsequently  extisginshed 
the  mutiny.    But  I  limit  myself  to  the 
plainest  and  simplest  feets^  that  tkeps 
was  infinite  public  cwistamation  at 
the  sight  of  this  novel  haaid ;  that 
tiie  AOnistry  were  pei|^exed  hj  the 
fear  that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to 
the  fleet,  but  might  be  but  the  first 
explosion  of  a  series  of  revolutionaiy 
convulsions ;  that  they  looked  to  una- 
nimity in  tiie  House,  to  streiigthen 
the  executive  ;  and.  that  in  the  House 
they  found  scorn,  exultation,  and  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Whigs ; 
till  Sheridan,  in  what  I  will  persist  in 
believing  the  nobleness  of  his  natuva 
and  the  spirit  of  native  fearlessness  and 


'^*  What !  worse  than  nothing  ?— C.  N. 
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pAtriotism,  walked  forth  horn  their 
ranks,  to  ofier  himself  to  the  public 
serfice,  and  shamed  his  colleagues 
into  following  him. 

His  wit  is  more  easOy  disputed. 
Yet,  in  an  age  when  eyerj  man  was 
emulous  of  conTersational  brillian<nr, 
what  man  equalled  him  ?  Ho  w  infinitely 
meagre  are  the  relics  of  the  Selwyns, 
Walpoles,  Hares,  Tookes,  and  Towns- 
hends,  to  the  heap  of  negligent  and 
unassorted  splendours  that  Sheridan 
has  left  behind  him!  His  published 
bon-mots  are  the  least  of  this  careless 
treasure,  which  lies  scattered  among 
the  memories  of  his  perishing  compa- 
nions. His  day,  too,  was  remarkable 
for  theatrical  rivalry,  by  a  higher  class 
^an  have  since  attempted  to  sustain 
the  falling  honours  of  the  stage.  Bur- 
goyne,  Andrews,  Topham,  Cumber- 
land, and  others  of  fortune,  fashion, 
and  scholarship, — ^yet  which  of  th^n 
came  within  bow-shot  of  this  humbly 
bom,  un&shionably  bred,  and  indigent 
man,  eren  in  his  youth  1 

His  plays  are  as  yivid  this  moment 


as  they  were  the  hour  they  qune 
sparkling  from  his  pen.  •  Oan  this  be 
said  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  ? — 
competitors  he  had  none. 

His  great  political  crime  was,  thai 
he  flung  the  Whigs  out  of  the  saddle, 
into  which  they  have  never  been  able 
to  clamber  since.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  will  not  look  upon  tms 
as  an  inexpiable  sin.  He  threw  into 
contempt  a  little  cabal  of  aristocratic 
insolence,  that  in  their  moderation 
would  not  have  lefb  the  King  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  turnspit  in  his  own 
kitchen.  With  the  nation  before  th^ 
eyes,  they  instituted  a  degraded  traflic 
for  pension  and  place  in  the  House- 
hold; they  were  detected,  scorned, 
driven  out,  and  this  was  done  by  She- 
ridan! This  was  his  erime.  But  a 
crime  like  this  ought  to  be  inscribed 
<m  his  grave,  and  the  panegyric  will 
outlast  the  fleeting  and  prejudiced 
opinions  of  any  man  who  attempts  to 
strike  his  pen  through  tha  memory  of 
Brinsley  Sheridan. 

C.R. 


VATAL  SKETCH-BOOK.* 


Lahdlvbbbrs  like  us  have  no  busi- 
ness to  write  Naval  Sketches  ;  but  per- 
ikMipe  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  review 
Kaval  Sketches  tolerably  well,  nay,  bet- 
ter than  any  seaman  in  ^e  fleet  The 
British  critic-tar  would  astound  and 
perplex  tiie  reader  by  his  profusion  of 
nautical  terminology,  and  set  him  com- 
pletely adrift.  We,  in  our  comparative 
igni»ance  of  Neptune's  mother-tongue, 
must  make  use  of  our  own  land-lingo, 
more  or  less  generally  understood 
ashore.  Besides,  seaman's  wit,  ex- 
cept in  original  composition,  is  apt  to 
take  aback  the  sails  of  a  landsman's 
imagination.  Authors,  in  general,  re- 
view their  own  books  very  ably ;  wit- 
ness our  periodical  literature.  Yet  we 
could  bet  a  trifle,  that  the  clever  Cap- 
tain now  before  us  could  no  more  keep 
his  book  in  the  mind's  eye,  without 
making  lee-way,  than  we  could  wear 
his  ship  in  a  gale,  without  carrying 


away  eyeiy  stick.  In  all  probability, 
the  few  nautical  terms  we  have  now 
ventured  on  are  all  misplaced  and  mis- 
applied ;  yet  how  expressive  !  Let  a 
coxswain  criticise,  and  he  will  curse  us 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  bread- 
room  ;  but  ^  all  the  ladies  now  on 
land"  will  admire  our  genius,  and  own 
that  no  subject  oomes  amiss  to  the 
Editor  of  Ebony. 

There,  now,  is  the  writer  of  our 
Man-of-War's-Man — as  able-bodied 
and  able-minded  a  seaman  as  ever 
furled  a  top-gallant-sail ;  yet  could  he 
write  a  critical  article  about  his  own 
Memoirs  ?  Not  he  indeed.  He  would 
forthwith  begin  *' spinning  a  long 
yam,"  and  then  clap  such  a  load  of 
canvass  on  Maga,  that  he  would  run 
her  down,  head-foremost,  in  deep  wa- 
ter, till  the  St  Andrew's  cross,  at  the 
main,  would  disappear  like  a  flying 
fish  in  the  foam.    But  set  him  on 
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board  the  Tottumfog,  and  he  ke^ 
her  'Harge**  hshre  the  gale  of  popular 
faTour. 

Smollett  described  sea^ife  gloriously, 
for  SmoUett  was  a  seaman.  He  was 
up  to  the  whole  thing,  and  Bowling, 
Crawley,  Pipes,  and  Triouanion,  are  tars 
from  pig-tail  to  pumps.  Tou  forget 
when  you  go  on  board  with  the  sur- 
geon, that  there  is  any  land.  Tou 
^el  as  if  you  had  been  afloat  all  your 
days,  and  you  hare  only  to  put  out 
your  ton^e  to  catch  the  lingo.  His 
Tez^  boxing  bouts  on  board  ship  are 


^- 
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not  a  wooden  kg — Init  if  he  has,  may 
he  dot  and  go  on  for  half  a  ceatuy. 
He  seems  a  man  worthy  of  haYing 
sailed  with  Decatur. 

But,  Allan  Gunningfaame,  Alltn 
Cunninghame,  why  must  you  have  the 
ambition  to  meddle  with  the  histoiy, 
real  or  fictitioms,  of  PaulJonest  You 
may  hare  occasionally  Inayed  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Solwaj  Fnth ;  in  smack  or 
smuggler,  sailed  from  Ihimfiies  to 
Skimburness,  or  eren  serred  for  a  day 
on  board  a  herring-man,  in  tlie  navy^ 
the  Isle  of  Man.    But  what  will  be- 


entirely  different  from  those  on  shore ;  come  of  you  when  you  hare  to  figkt 
as  you  will  see,  by  comparing  Ran-  on  paper  the  duel  M*  the  Serapis  and 
dom*8  set-to  with  Crawley  (not  young    the  Bon-homme  Richard  ?    Why,  yoa 


Rump-Steak  of  the  London  ring,) 
with  Strap's  turn-up  in  town.  Smol- 
lett, no  doubt,  was  up  to  the  Hogging 
in  all  its  cordage ;  but  it  is  witn  the 
crew  rather  than  the  yessel  that  he 
deals ;  and  the  delusion  is  complete. 
YovL  forgive  the  press-gang  that  haul- 
ed you  away  from  the  hop,  and  swing 
yourself  asleep  in  your  hammock,  for- 
getful of  wife  and  children.  But  Smol- 
lett wrote  in  a  bitter  spirit,  and  eyen 
in  the  intense  truth  of  his  picture,  you 
desiderate  that  simple  heroism  that  you 
unwillingly  belieye  can  oyer  be  absent 
frtmi  a  British  man-of-war.  The  whole 
is  a  satire— yet  eyen  in  a  satire  we  can- 
not but  loye  the  sons  of  the  ocean. 

Coopei^  the  American  noyelist,  a 
man  of  unquestionable  genius,  and 
himself  a  naval  officer,  (whether  like 
our  author  an  officer  of  rank,  we  know 
not,)  has  giyen  us  some  spirited,  eyen 


write  at  the  best  like  a  Horse-ma- 
rine.   In  that  beautiful  iong  of  yout, 
**  A  wet  dieet  and  a  flowing  sea," — jfm 
absolutely  know  no  more  than  a  tailor 
the  tneaning  of  the  word  ^  sheek"  Ton 
think  it  a  sail,  and  so  do  all  land-lub- 
ber bards ;  but  it  is  no  such  thuig,  as 
you  may  leam  from  the  skipper  of  any 
dirt-gabbert ;  and, — ^nay,  AJlan,  hew 
could  you,  with  your  eyes  open,  mab- 
tain,  that  when  a  ship  sails  from  an 
English  port,  ^'and  the  billow  follows 
free,'*  that  die  can    ''leaye  England 
on  the  lee  ?"    The  thing  is  impossible. 
To  haye  done  that,  in  any  sense,  your 
ship  should  haye  been  on  a  wind.    Be- 
sides, to  **  leaye  England  on  the  he^ 
would  be  no  easy  job  in  any  wind 
that  eyer  blew ;  for,  while  part  of  &>g- 
land  was  to  leeward,  part,  we  presuiH> 
would  be  to  windward ;  and,  finally, 
^  on  the  lee"  is  not  a  nautioal  expres- 


splendid,  pictures  of  nayal  life.  His  sion  at  all ;  nor,  if  it  were  c^ianged 
indiyidual  characters  are  all  somewhat  into  one,  would  it  speak  what  you  in- 
exaggerated,  which  is  a  great  pity,  for  tend  to  say, — that  the  shore  seemed  to 
they  are  weU  oonceiyed  and  contrast-  drop  astern.  How,  Allan  Cunning* 
ed ;  but  his  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of  hame,  if  you  cannot  write  three  Hnes 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  of  yerse  about  a  boat,  without  perpe- 


manocuvres 

and  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  are 
at  once  truly  nauticali  and  truly  poe- 
tical. We  neyer  were  more  interested 
in  our  liyes  than  in  his  account  of  the 
escape  (after  a  running  flght)  of  the 
American  frigate  and  sloop  from  one 
of  his  Majesty's  squadrons.  The  bear- 
ing down  of  a  ninety-four-gun  ship, 
though  a  steamy  and  clouded  night, 
is  magnificent.  Cooper  exults,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  in  the  gioiy  of  the  Ame- 
rican Stars ;  yet  he  is  not  unjust  to  the 
character  of  our  navy,  and  there  is  no- 
thing about  him  of  the  braggadocio. 
He  has  doubtless  been  both  in  battle 
and  in  wreck,  and  is  a  man  that  would 


tratinff  all  manner  of  blunders,  what 
is  to  become  of  you  when  Amerioa 
shows  **  the  littie  bit  of  striped  bunt- 
ing," and  the  meteor-flag  of  England 
brayes  the  battle  and  the  breeae  ? 

Allan  Cunninghame  knows  our  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  and  our  afee- 
tion  for  himself;  but  the  aboye  diatribe 
dribbled  from  our  pen,  as  we  thought 
of  the  most  absurd  contempt  with 
which,  in  his  '^  Scottish  Songs,"  he 
chooses^to  treat  Dibdin.  Dibdin  knew 
nothing,  forsooth,  of  ships,  or  aailois' 
souls,  or  sailors'  slang !  Thank  you  for 
that,  Allan — we  owe  you  one.  Wliy 
the  devil,  then,  are  his  thousand  aod 


despise  a  cork-ja«kft.   We  hope  he  has    one  songs  the  delight  of   Uie  whole 


Bri^h  navj,  and  ooDstantly  heard 
below  deeks,  in  every  man-of-war 
afloat  1  The  shepherds  of  the  sea  must 
be  allowed  to  understand  their  own 
pailoral  dorio,  and  Charles  Dibdln  is 
their  Allan  Ramsay.  Both  may  have 
mide  mistakes,  but  confound  us  if 
either  of  them  was  a  Gocknev. 

Having  taken  a  slap,  without  any 
mtliee  aforethought,  at  ''Honest  Al- 
lan," let  us  lay  our  hand  civilly  on 
Mr  Southey*s  shoulder.  His  Life  of 
Lord  N^son  is  a  better  Admiral's  Ma- 
nual than  his  friend  Mr  Coleridge*s 
Manual  is  a  statesman's ;  yet  we  doubt 
if  either  will  be  much  r^id  by  people 
who  are  employed  near  the  helm.  Mr 
Southey  manages  nautical  phrases  veiy 
adroitly — ^but  you  see  the  landsman  in 
every  page.  He  describes  a  hundred 
things  about  a  ship  or  a  fleet  engag- 
ing, or  in  line-of-battle,  whidi  no  sea- 
man would  ever  allude  to ;  and  thus, 
by  keeping  somewhat  ostentatiously 
to  the  letter,  loses  hold  of  the  spirit. 
This  we  say  on  the  authority  of  an 
Admiral,  who  (then  a  captain)  fought 
a  ship  at  Trafalgar.  And  nobody  in- 
deed can  read  bus  volumes,  and  then 
a  few  pages  of  the  Naval  Ohronicle, 
without  feeling  the  difference.  Nei- 
ther is  Mr  Southey  a  good  hand  at  de- 
scribing a  laud-battle,  or  at  sketching 
a  campaign.  Let  Sir  Walter  alone  for 
that — he  has  both  the  eye  and  soul  of 
a  sddier. 

•  Cbmpbell  has  written  the  two  finest 
sea-songs  in  the  world.  Yet  *'  Te 
Mariners  of  England*'  might,  we 
think,  have  been  all  that  it  is,  and 
more  an  Ode  of  the  Bea.  fRie  language 
is  too  much  that  of  pure  poetry,  and 
he  dreads  the  ^miliarity  of  nautical 
expression.  Naval  men,  except  they 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  poetry,  rarely 
feel  tiiat  strain  as  a  landsman  might 
expect,  and  it  is  utterly  unknown  oe- 
low  decks.  A  very  few  of  the  finest 
sea  words  would  have  glorified  it  ex- 
ceedingly. *^  The  meteor  flag  of  Bng- 
land**  biuming  in  the  troubled  night  of 
danger,  is  a  grand  image,  and  we  are 
satisfied.  But  it  19  not  nautical ; — 
and  grand  as  the  image  is,  no  British 
poet  should  ever,  in  our  opinion,  speak 
of  the  flag  of  England  but  in  the 
strictest  language  of  the  profession. 
There  is  the  greatest  sublimity  in  the 
very  simplest  expressions  iu  common 
use  respecting  almost  everything  that 
regards  the  navy,  and,  above  adl,  in 
everything  regarding  the  flag.  It  would 
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also  appear  from  one  stansa,  that  our 
admims  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
engaging  in  great  fleet  actions  on  a  lee- 
shore  ;  and  when  Mr  Oampbell  says 
that  **  Britannia  needs  no  oulwarks, 
no  towers  along  the  steep,"  he  says 
what  is  not  perfectly  true ;  nor  does 
he  give  a  good  reason  for  it  when  he 
adds,  ''her  march  is  o'er  the  moun- 
tain wave,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 
For  harbours  should  be,  and  are,  pro- 
tected by  forts ;  and  although  it  u 
allowable  to  say,  that  Britannias 
march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave,— 
meaning  thereby  that  her  fleets  walk 
the  ocean, — ^yet  it  is  not  allowable  to 
say,  in  the  same  sense,  that  her  ^  home 
is  on  the  deep  f  fbr  her  home  Is  on 
the  land,  and  London  alone  contains 
a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
Depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  h^per- 
criticisms.  We  would  most  willugly 
live  a  thousand  years  in  purgatoiy  to 
have  written  that  song ;  but  these  are 
blemishes  nevertheless,  and  the  poem 
b  not  perfect. — ^What  a  discovery ! 

A  thought  struck  us  just  now  to  go 
over  all  die  poets  who  have  poetized 
about  the  sea,  and  expose  their  blun- 
ders ;  but^^we  hear  the  whistle~-so 
all  hands  on  deck. 

But  what  of  the  Naval  Sketches  f 
Why,  they  are  excellent — often  ex- 
trexnely  amusing — the  author  is  a  ge- 
nuine son  of  a  gun,  and  his  voliunes 
are  worth  purchasing.  We  shall, 
therefore,  give  two  or  three  extracts, 
mingling  ofl'-hand  remarks  as  we  jog 
along,  and  thus  manu^turing,  by 
our  joint  wits,  a  concluding  article  al- 
most as  entertaining  as  a  Noctes. — 
The  author's  chief  object  is  to  present 
the  public  with  a  view  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 
fession. That  is  right ;  and  aU  man- 
kind will  agree  with  him,  *^  that  it  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  splen* 
dour  of  its  acluevements,  and  the  ori- 
ginality of  its  character — at  once  the 
essential  protector  of  our  mercantile 
enterprise,  the  nurse  of  British  inde- 
pendent feeling,  and  the  constitutional 
security  of  our  maritime  greatness, 
and  national  prosperity."  But  the 
Captain  is  not  willing  to  confine  him- 
self to  that  one  Rreat  and  glorious  sub- 
ject,— (bad  he  done  so,  how  infinitely 
better  had  been  his  volumes  7) — but 
he  must  needs  entor  at  length  into 
such  ticklish  questions  as  **  the  re- 
dress of  grievances, — the  remedy  of 
evils, — the  suggestion  of  alteration  or 
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^mprovemeat  in  the  principle  or  disci- 
pline  of  the  senrice,  which,  he  com- 
pUins,  have  been  left  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  public  Boards.  Now 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
Captain,  if  determined  to  write  on 
luch  aflairs,  should  have  come  out 
with  a  first-rate  octaTO,  full  of  facts 
and  arguments,  blazing  away  from 
every  tier,  and  smashing  the  Admiral- 
ty, just  as  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir 
David  Mylne  smashed  the  batteries  of 
the  Algerines.  But,  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  such  topics,  and  at 
times  when  you  are  no  more  looking 
for  them  than  for  a  sudden  sermon 
from  Dr  Stainier  Clark,  the  amiable 
reader  is  so  irritated,  that  he  threatens 
to  desert  the  *'  Barky,'*  and  leave  the 
"  Skipper**  to  his  own  lugubrious  and 
out-of-tempore  meditations.  He  is  a 
*  capital  tongue  at  a  tale  or  an  anecdote ; 
and  by  tales  and  anecdotes  mifht  the 
''habits,  manners,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  profession**  have  been  illustrated 
from  stem  to  stem  of  his  work.  But 
no ;  he  will  '<  argufy  the  topic,*'  and 
involve  you  in  the  war  of  words.  Of- 
ten when  you  are 

Aboard  a  ship,  on  some  calm  day, 
In  sunshine  sailing  &r  away. 
Some  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain, 

and  you  are  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  masts  and  mariners,  and  forgetful 
of  all  the  miseries  of  the  mud-world, 
the  author  slaps  you  on  the  shoulder, 
and  awakens  you  out  of  your  billowy 
panorama,  by  loud  ejaculations  about 
dry-rot,  cluh-houses,  patronage,  levee 
days,  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  we  flung  him 
overboard,  and  as  we  were  going  at 
nine  knots,  were  not  without  hopes 
of  the  captain*s  being  drowned  ;  but 
up  he  came  bobbing,  from  ten  fathoms, 
cocked  hat  and  epaulettes,  and  cap- 
turing a  hen-coop  thrown  over  by 
''  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,**  he 
was  picked  up  and  restored  to  his  Ma- 
jesty s  service.  We  by  no  means  say 
that  he  does  not  frequently  treat  the 
subject  of  grievance  and  reform  with 
great  spirit  and  vivacity ;  but  it  is 
done  in  a  rambling  incifective  way, 
and  leaves  ignorant  people  like  us  in 
utter  doubt  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  serious  charges,  or  jocular  cari- 
catures. But  he  has  launched  his  book ; 
and  we  take  her  as  we  find  her,  be- 
lieving, that  with  all  faults  she  will 


be  found  on  the  waters  after  many 
days.  Her  masts  are  rather  taont— 
she  is  somewhat  crank,  methinks,  and 
rather  too  sharp  in  the  bows — but  she 
carries  a  good  weather  helm  notwith- 
standing— the  man  at  the  wheel  knows 
his  duty  decently  well — so  may  she 
have  a  prosperous  cruise,  and  when 
she  must  be  laid  up  in  ordinary,  may 
hers  never  be  the  disgrace  of  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  Newgate  and 
Old  Bailey  hulk. 

Now  that  we  have  suggested  ihe  sub- 
ject of  grievance  and  rdbrm,  will  the 
Captain  allow  us  to  give  in  a  list  1 — 
•*  First-day-afloat"  by  a  Middy  is  not 
a  very  good  performance.  There  is 
no  keepingrin  the  character  of  the 
Middy,  who,  a  daredevil  at  home  and 
school,  is  a  chicken-hearted  blubbenr 
in  the  barge  and  on  board.  And,  al- 
though doubtless  there  may  be,  and 
have  been,  such  rum  concerns  as  the 
lieutenant  to  whom  he  is  consigned, 
yet  such  a  figure  and  character  is  not 
an  illustration  of  anything  either  pre- 
valent or  peculiar,  and  we  tdm  away 
from  the  ineffectual  caricatme.  Tet 
the  following  is  good — 


(( 


Although  a  mere  boy,  never  shall  I 
forget  the  overwhelming  and  indefinable 
impression  made  on  mvmind  upon  reach- 
ing this  wonderfnl  and  stupendous  float- 
ing stmctnre.  The  immensity  of  the 
hull,  height  of  the  masts,  and  largeness 
of  the  sails,  which  had  been  looeened  to 
dry,  so  Isjr  exceeded  every  anticipation  I 
had  formed,  that  I  continued,  uamindinl 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  boat,  to  gate 
on  her  in  dumb  amazement,  until  awak- 
ened from  my  stupor  by  the  coxswain, 
who  now  gruffly  exchumed, — '  Come, 
master  !  come !  mount  a'  reevo,  less  you 
mean  to  be  boat-keeper.' 

**  The  youngster,  who  had  not  opened 
his  lips  on  the  passage,  now  turned 
round  to  give  vent  to  a  repartee,  which, 
fh)m  its  homeliness,  served  materially 
to  humble  him  in  my  estimation, — 
'Give  us  none  ^o  your  jaw,  Mr  Jones,* 
said  this  young  Triton,  scampering  np 
with  the  black  dose  at  his  beds.  I 
now  seized  the  side-rope,  and  was 
assisted  in  my  awkward  attempt  by 
the  coxswain,  who  followed  in  my  wake, 
no  doubt  looking  out  for  a  '  sUppery- 
bend.' 

''  Being  safely  landed^  on  the  quarter* 
deek  of  the  frigate,  I  literally  shrunk 
back  through  a  feelhig  of  intense  admi- 
ration, approaching  to  awe,  at  the  scene 
which  presented  itself;  where  nautical 
neatness,  accurate  arrangement,  intrioate 


1 "  Landed  on  deck**— a  nautical  anomaly. 
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machinery,  and  moving  masses  of  men  hardest  cases  through  his  teeth — and 

completed  the  Ulnsion,  and  overwhelmed  a  resolute  virgin  of  threescore— all 

the  mind  with  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  tried  it  in  succession — ^but  Tabitha 

the  whole.  ,     ,    ,  alone  mistressed  the  bottom  of  the 

"  As  I  awtiously  stepped  on  the  d^k,  f^^^i^  p^^    r^^a^^  abomination  which 

my  eyes  attracted  by  the  altemate  white-  ^^  ^^^^  calls  «  a  tart  debate,"  is  a 
ness  of  the  clanks  and  pohshed  ebony  of  eiobbering  pudding  deUte,  or 

the  parallel  caulking,    my   ears   were  » Vr    "."'■'"^"*©  ,r,       V®       «  1:  i,  i. 

as«iifed   by  sounds   which  seemed  to  jather  it  may  be  likened  to  a  «  sticket 

threaten  danger  aloft,  proceeding  from  l^«P?»    which,  to  the  dismay  of  aU 

the  thunder-like  claps  of  the  shivering  tue  diners,  overflows  the  table  from 

saUs^  as  they  hung  in  the  brails,  and  prow  to  poop,  with  a  moving  bog  of 

flapped  their  huge  wings  in  the  wind."  the  most  greasy  and  vulgar  matter. 

But  the  most  infernally  punishing 

The  chapter  on  Naval  Inventions  is  place  in  the  whole  book  is  the  North- 
not  worth  a  curse.    It  looks  well  to  the  West    Passage,  upwards  of   seventy 
eye — ^in    the   contents — Inman,  Sep-  dim  frossen  leagues  long,  for,  on  the 
logs,  Captains  Packenham,  Phillips,  lowest  principle,  we  compute  a  league 

ayes.  Burton,  Truscott;  Lieutenant  to  the  page.  We  have  made  the 
Halahan,  &c.;  but  the  execution  is  voyage,  not  with  Parry,  but  Qlas- 
most  miserable,  and  evidently  from  an  cock  ;  and  whatever  the  former  may 
unscientific  pen,  that  can  only  avoid  henceforth  do,  we  now  swear  solemn- 
blundering,  by  keeping  to  uninstruc-  ly  before  the  public,  never  again  to 
tive  generalities.  How  diflTerently  accompany  the  latter  officer  on  a 
would  Naval  Inventions  have  been  voyage  of  discoveir  into  the  froien 
handled  by  Oroker  or  Barrow!  An-  regions.  Such  a  dismal  stagnation, 
other  miserable  chapter  is  that  en-  rendered  more  so  by  the  jests  of  men 
titled  ''Naval  Authors."  He  proses  become  desperate !  But  to  drop  all 
sway,  m  a  style  fifty  times  more  tire-  illustrative  imagery,  the  chapter  is  a 
some  toan  our  own  introductory  para-  rank  bad  one,  feeble,  ignorant,  and 
graph  to  this  article,  about  the  ''  lite^  presumptuous,  not  worth  payment,  at 
rary  productions"  of  Gollingwood,  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a-sheet,  by  the 
Pany,  Franklin,  L^on,  Smith,  Ooch-  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine.  We 
rane.  Hall,  Qoldsmith,  and  Heathcott  do  not  wish  to  speak  luurshly  to  the 
— Marshall's  Bio^phy,  Naval  Histo-  ''  Skipper,"  for  .we  love  him  heartily,  as 
ries — Inconsistencies,  infidelities,  and  he  wilt  see  by  and  by ;  but,  confoimd 
fiallacies  of  James,  he,  for  about  thirty  him,  whjr  has  he  spoken  so  sneerin^lv 
pi^es,  and  not  one  word  does  he  utter  of  Captain  Lvon  ?  He  finds  fault  with 
that  any  human  being  will  ever  be  that  admirable  officer  for  saying  ''  Mv 
able  to  forget^  for  to  remember  a  men."  The  expression  is  full  of  kind- 
sing^le  syllable  is  impossible.  This  is  ness,  affection,  and  pride ;  and  we  have 
mere  book-making ;  neither  is  it  pe-  only  to  hope,  that  if  ever  our  friend 
culiarly  becoming  or  graceful  in  an  finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  death 
^  Oflicer  of  Rank"  to  sport  reviewer  of  and  destruction,  as  Captain  Lyon  did, 
bis  brother-blues.  It  is  taking  the  job  he  will  behave  with  equal  fortitude 
out  of  the  proper  hands,  and  converting  and  resignation — ^will,  by  a  spirit  as 
bioQself  into  what  he  so  much  fears  pious  and  unfiedtering,  support  the 
and  dislikes^ — a  critic.  So,  avast  haul-  courage  of  his  crew — and  if  he  and  his 
ing  there,  Jack.  ship  be  saved  by  a  gracious  Provi* 

The  Club-house  is  what  is  techni-  dence,  that  he  will  record  the  deliver- 

caUy  called  <'  a  failure."    The  carica-  ance  in  language  equally  worthy  of 

tore  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Cruikshanks  him  as  an  officer,  a  man,  and  a  Chris- 

— ^there  is  not  even  likeness — and  the  tian. 

chapter  is  too  stupid  even  for  a  Bore.        Finally,  and  to  jump  from  real  dis- 

A  ^re  is  a  thing  that  must  be  listen-  pleasure  into  good-humoured  banter, 

ed  to,  just  as  a  ghost  is  a  thing  that  is  not  the  author  sensible,  now  that 

must  be  stared  at,  till  your  hair  stand  we  whisper  it  into  his  ear,  of  his  pro- 

on  end.    But  this  chapter  is  not  enun-  digious  vanity  in  antioipating  the  strio- 

ciable.    We  have  been  present  at  the  tures  of  Uie  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 

experiment — saw  it  tried  thrice,  and  Reviews  f    He  treats  us  with  the  mil- 

flku.    An  elderly  naval-officer,  as  brave  lionth  repetition  of  that  poorest  of  all 

and  determined  a  man  as  ever  gave  measures  for  disarming  the  critic — a 

orders  through  a  speaking-trumpet —  review  by  way  of  anticipation.    Mere 

a   lawyer  famous  for  grinding  the  drivelling — and  the  Captain  must  have 
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dined  that  daj  witin  a  rejected  con- 
tributor. It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  chanoes  to  one  against  a  no- 
tice of  the  Naval  Sketches  in  either 
of  these  periodicals>-a  million  to  one 
against  a  notice  in  both.  And  should 
it  so  turn  out,  neyertheless,  that  the 
Skipper  is  taken  up  by  Lockhart  oc 
Jeffiney,  then  he  may  depend  upon 
being  slumped  into  a  gross,  and  dis- 
patched in  way  of  allusion,  or  perhaps 
sent  to  OoyentiT  in  that  roomy  old  Dili- 
gence, the  Single  Paragraph.  Towards 
none  of  the  other  periodiods  does  Com- 
modore Pompous  deign  one  word  even 
of  contempt ;  and  he  manifestly  con- 
siders them  as  so  many  proas  armed 
but  with  a  single  pattaicaro— a  whole 
fleet  of  whom  he  will  run  down  or 
break  like  bubbles  in  his  hundred^and- 
ten-gun  ship.  By  all  this  foolish  up- 
hol£ng  of  his  knowledge-box,  bring- 
ing it  back  so  as  to  make  his  nose  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  the  honzon 
and  of  his  own  face,  he  placeth  him- 
self in  a  position  so  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous, that  all  landsmen  must  lau^, 
and,  could  they  but  see  him,  the  whole 
fleet.  Why,  to  take  the  altitude  of 
such  a  giant  with  a  quadrant,  where 
could  a  tri^onometricmn  find  a  base) 
Vanity^  yanity — all  is  vanity  1 

Having  now  given  vent  to  all  our 
spleen,  and  all  our  bad  or  peccant  hu- 
mour, we  hope,  of  every  kind,^ — ^it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  the  light,  aiiy, 
buoyant  spirit  of  joyous  philanthropy 
witn  which  our  whole  cntical  nature 
doth  at  this  blessed  hour  overflow. 
''  Ha !  my  dear  fellow — ^how  are  you, 
Glascock  (  Not  a  man  living  I  should 
have  been  so  obstreperous  to  take  by  the 
daddle  !  Do  you  know,  Glascock,  thai 
these  Naval  Sketdies  of  yours  are  most 
admirable.  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a 
capital  pen-and-inkman,  but  vou  have 
positivmy  distanced  yourself — beat 
yourself  hollow-Htnd  past  the  judge's 
stand  in  a  canter,  while  Former  Self 
comes  panting  and  hobbling  in  quite  a 
break-aown.'*  ''And  who,  quoth  the 
Captain,  with  a  certain  grufi^  courtesy, 
"  who  are  you  1"  "  Christopher 
North.'*  Off  goes  the  skipper's  **  fore 
and  aft  head-gear,"  (a  terraqueous  ex- 


pression,) and  sweeps  the  dust  at  our 
roet  with  a  golden  tassle. 

There  is  great  character  in  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  should  any  one  of  our  read- 
ers not  relish  it,  we  be^  he  may  no 
longer  subscribe  to  this  Magazine. 
Better  than  anything  in  Camoena. 

"CamwalH^s  Betreai;  withihe  Jktt  qf 

June. 

"  A  OaUey  Story. 

"That  sailors  are  a  remarkably  plain, 
downright  race,  no  man  acquainted  with 
their  character  will  deny.  Devoid  of  all 
ffuile,  a  seaman  never  seeks  to  disgnifie 
his  object ;  though  he  may  sometimes  be 
found  '  veering  and  hauling'  to  get  rid  of 
some  difficulty  which  he  imagines  ties  in 
his  way.  His  narrative  reeembles  a  ship^ 
course  in  working  to  windward,  which  is 
fiun  to  yield  obliquely  to  the  blasts  in  or- 
der to  weather  her  object  indirectly,  and 
fetch  her  port  in  the  end ;  for  though  in 
a  conversational  cruise  he  may  make 
twenty  digressions,  and  fly  off  In  chase 
of  everv  strange  sail  heaving  in  sight,  bo 
sooner  has  he  'run  'em  down,*  than  he  will 
'  close-haul  his  wind,*  and  resume  his  ori- 
ginal course— as  in  the  followin^sketch 
of  Comwallis's  celebrated  retreat : — 

"'Come,  Jem,  spin  us  a  yam,'  aajs 
one  of  the  forecastlemen  to  another,  one 
night  as  we  were  cruiaing  in  company  with 
the  "  Channel  fleet"  which  were  blockad- 
ing Bresty — *'  Come,  Jem,  you*ve  neither 
tipped  us  a  stave  or  spun  us  a  twist  this 
week.' — '  Well,  as  it's  a  fine  moonlight 
night,'  says  Jem, '  and  no  signs  of  reefing; 
and  moreover,  as  that  'ere  "  jib^and-stay- 
sail  Jack"!  hasn't  charge  o'  the  deck,  but 
a  gemman,  as  can  keep  the  ship  in  her 
station  without  worrying  the  watch — I 
doesn't  care  if  I  do. 

*"Well,  I  believe  I  was  telling  you 
t'other  night,  there  was  three  or  four  o'  us 
drafted  ft^m  the  Brunturick,  sevoity-flMir 
into  the  BiUyrvfin,^  (the  Ball-o^pe- 
yams,  you  know,)  a  uip  aa  seed  more 
sarvice  nor  any  other  what  swam  the 
seas.  I  did  my  duty  in  both  ships  alike 
—bowman  o'  the  barge,  and  second- 
captain  o*  the  fore-top~and,  though  I 
says  it  that  shoiildn\  could  toss  a  bow- 
oar  and  haul-out  a  weather  earing  with 
any  fellow  in  the  fleet.  Well,  you  see, 
the  time  I  means,  we  belonged  to  a 
squadron  of  five  sail  o'  the  line,  two  (H- 
gates  and  a  brig,  under  old  Billy-blue,< 


1  A  nick-name  given  hj  men-of-war't*men  to  those  officers,  who,  fttHU  either  inexperi- 
enoe  or  an  onneceflsarv  msplay  of  the  martinet,  torment  the  men,  when  a  ship  is  aitaiohed 
to  a  fleet,  by  perpetosJly  '^making  and  shortening  sail,"  to  keep  her  in  her  station. 

S  Bellrroplum. — It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this  ship,  which  will  be  found  in  naval 
lustory  to  have  been  more  frequently  engitfed  with  the  French  than  any  other  British 
man-of-war,  diould  have  been  the  ship  on  board  of  which  Buonaparte  took  refuge  after 
his  flight  firom  Waterloo. 

<  Admiral  Oomwallis. 
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M  br»fe  a  ftUow  m  OYtr  worea flag;  aad  (for  it  wifii*i  in  the  Daiiir  of  neither  te 
M  we  were  running  along  the  land  one  ran  firom  an  enemy's  fleet,)  and,  aa  th^ 
mom,  doee  aboard  the  fenmarka,  yon  never  lamt  it  from  no  one  afore,  no»  not 
see— to  oonitre,  aa  they  calls  it,  a  French  a  leg  would  they  willingly  budge.  Both 
aqnadroQ  as  waa  aknUdng  in  BillUe  an-  en  us  started  our  water,  cut  our  bower* 
oher^;e— downoomeeagalley*paoketon  anchors  away,  bundled  o'erboard  the 
the  lower  deck,  to  si^  as  how  the  JVe>  boats  from  the  booms,  and  did  ererything 
aion  frigate  had  disklTered  more  nor  mortal  could  think  on  to  shove  *em  long, 
thirty  sail  of  the  enemies'  fleet  standing-  **  *  Well,*  says  Sam  Smith,  (as  waa  one 
ontona  wind»  with  every  stitch  they  o*  the  BnuiBwiokerB  afore,  and  quartered 
ooold  crack.  Well,  you  know,  before  with  me  in  the  top  at  the  time,)  '  Jem»* 
yon  coold  torn  the  quid  in  year  mouth,  says  he>  fixing  his  eye  like  a  fimt»  and 
there  waa  a  nitty  fore  and  aft  in  the  ship,  fetching  a  heave  from  his  heart  as  he 
"  *  We'd  three  or  four  bullocks  *twizt  looked  at  the  ship  as  his  brother  was 
the  guns  on  the  main  deck*  we*d  got  killed  in ;  *  Jem,'  says  Sam,  '  I've  just 
from  a  ship  as  either  corned  from  Caw-  been  a-thinkiug  the  Barky'  was  bom  to 
sand  or  Torbay ;  and  blow  me  if  I  don't  be  banged. — 111  bet  you,*  says  he,  '  ay, 
think  they  nosed  the  French  were  in  six  months'  pay  to  vour  plush,*'  (for  it 
eighty  for  they  tamed  to  a-beUowing  like  happened  that  day  I  was  "  cook  o*  the 
a  bnnch  of  boatawaina.  Well,  just  as  mess,**)  'she*s  sarved  oat  the  same  aa 
we'd  tamed  the  hands-up  make  sail,  one  the  Fini  o'  Jmiml 
on  *em  breaks  frx>m  his  birth  (seeing  as  "'Ay,  that  was  the  day,  and  had  more 
haw  it  waan't  fbr  the  second  captain  of  on  'emstuckto  their  birds  like  the  ^nciw- 
the  foretop  to  be  lagging  astam  on  the  wkk^  there  had  been  leas  breeaes  and 
forecasUe  ladder) ;  he  runs  aboard  o'  me  bloody  noses  at  Sailyportstairs.^  1  ehaU 
tailo'nend,  takes  me  dean  under  the  never  forget  it^  as  long  as  1  iivcj  we*d 
coanter  withoneef  his  homs,  and  heaves  been  trying  for  three  days  afore  to  bring 
me  from  the  waist  half  wi^  up  the  wea-  Orappo  to  box,'  bat  'twaa  only  oui  wea- 
ther fore  rigging,  over  the  heads  of  all  Uiennoet  shdps  (the  Bt^n  among  *em) 
the  other  topmen»*-»'  Why,  Jiem,  a  send  what  skrimaged  at  all  on  the  firat  day; 
like  tiuit  was  enough  to  have  started  and  as  for  the  second  day*s  work,  why, 
year  atara-poat,*  said  one  of  the  group  the  less  we  si^  of  it^  Uie  better.    Then* 


had  assembled  between  the  sick*  you  know,  on  the  third  and  fourth*  both 

hay  and  starboard  side  of  the  galley*  ^y^ers  and  fighters  was  hanihi^;ged  idth 

grate. — '  It's  as  tme  as  I  am  here^'  sud  fogs ;  though  the  91st»  to  be  0ag%  we 

Jem,  *  and  I  took  sooh  a  liking  to  the  might  have  brought  *em  to  a  geaeial 


beast  for  it,  that  a^r  he  waa  killed,  ent-  aeratoh  afore  dark;  buttheadmiral' 

op  in  the  coppers,  and  his  hide  hung  out  refitr  it  for  daylight,  for  Black  IMtf  yoa 

on  the  ^pritsiUl-yard-amL  I  gives  a  iialf  sect,  was  aumm'at  deep  in  disamment. 
pint  o*  grog  to  the  botcner  to  make  a        *' '  Uowsomever,  the  first  o'  the  month 

marl«igBpi£e  out  o'  the  very  identical  was  fixed  for  the  fhiy.    About  five  in  the 

horn  what  gave  me  the  heave.  morning,  just  as  the  fog  dears  up,  there 

" '  Well,  howsomever,  we  da^>ed  on  was  the  Euffin  (first,  as  usual,)  with  the 

the  canvass,  and  badgered  along ''  on  a  signalflyingfor  the  Mkemies'  fleetim  flighty 

bavline  ;**  all  nighty  as  we  stood  at  our  aor'-weet.    There  they  was  sore  enough 

qnarten,  we  were  trimming,  tackiaft  about  three  or  foor  points  on  the  bow  to 


mnnnvringi  and  taking  eveiy  *wantage  leeward,  formed  in  a  long  line  o*-battlM^ 

o*  the  wind,  what  was  weeriag  and  hawl-  head  upon  the  larboard  taok,  and  ow 

iaig  jnst  like  the  poU  of  a  backatayfoll;  theirheads  there  hangs  a  doudasbhK^  as 

but  it  ofknar  favored  the  French--for  at  a  hearse ;  as  i4  like  the  morning  rainbow,' 

diiylight,  yoa  see,  th^  weathered  our  itcomedfromaloftto  warn  the  poor  devila 

wake^  eomiitg  up  with  us,  "  hand  over  of  their  doom.    Well,  we  cracjcs  on,  like 

fiat^**  in  three  different  divisions.  "  smoak  and  oakum,**  till  we  brings  ^m 

"  '  Well,  there  was  the  Brunswick  and  a-beam ;  when  just  as  the  bell  strikes  six* 

we  tn  the  Kuifin^  lagging  together  astam,  np  goes  the  signal  to  "  bear  up  together 

1  An  abbteviatfoa  for  BeUerophon. 
t  Bwrkff  saiioia'  slaag  for  a  ihvoarite  ship. 

a  On  board  a  man-of-war,  the  cooks  of  the  messes  have  a  perquisite  of  the  overplus 
grog  that  may  remain  in  the  *'  kid,"  or  can,  after  the  cop  has  gone  round. 

4  It  is  a  well-known  foot,  that  many  hard-fought  battles  took  place  here,  between  the 
boat's  crewB  of  Lord  Howe  a  fleet,  after  the  action  of  the  first  of  June.  When  /ocfc  can- 
not have  fight  in  one  way,  he  will  have  it  in  another. 

5  The  reader  will  here  perceive  that  Jadi  in  his  usual  drcumlocutory  way,  has  lost  sight 
for  a  while,  of  Oorowalliss  retreat,  to  deiscribe  the  part  the  Brunswiek  took  in  the  battle 
of  the /^tfa(  of  June,  1794. 

a  Niekaaine  given  to  Lord  Howe  in  tbosedays. 

7 "A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  a  seilor's  warning." 
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a-bresAt,**  thai  for  tibe  "vftatoatUck  the  dlea.    Three  times  sheset  «s  a4lre  with 

enemies*  yul,^  then  for  the  "  centre  the  her  wads,  and  twice  she  deared  the  poop 

centre/  the  "  rear  the  rear,*^  and  for  of  a  part  of  the  29th  foot,  (for  yoo  see 

"  every  ship  to  break  the  line/*  and  bang  we*d  then  sodgers  aboard  in  hen  c€  ma- 

herbird.    Four  signals  was  made  one  rines) ;  ay,  and  a  fine  fellow,  too,  Gi^tain 


a*tert*other,wh«ionemighthave  sanred;  Jackson,  as  commanded  the  party, 
but  the  Adxniral,  you  see,  was  detarmined  killed  alongside  me. 
they  shouldn't  mistake  him  again,  I  "' About  four  bells  in  the  aftonoon 
knows  all  about  it,  you  see,  for  in  the  watch'  *way  goes  our  mizenmast,  and 
B.  I  was  quartered  bn  the  poop  at  the  shortly  a*ter  the  Wengeance^  fore  and 
signals.  Well,  down  we  runs,  three  or  mainmasts.  We'd  dropped,  <dinging  to 
four  miles ;  when  the  Admiral,  both  ways  each  other,  to  leeward  of  both  Ums,  and 
bent  on  a  bellyful,  makes  the  general  the  pair  on  us  foiling  into  the  trough  o* 
signalfor  breakfost,  and  many's  the  brave  the  sea,  the  lower  dedu  of  both  were  lUloat 
fallow  that  never  bolted  another.  Well,  fore  and  aft,  from  the  water  rushing  into 
you  know,  'twas  no  time  to  be  nice  for  the  ports.  Well,  a  terrible  lurch  breaks 
stowing  away  ground-tier  grub,  so  you  both  ships  adrift;  away  goes  smack- 
may  suppose  every  man  was  at  his  gun  smooth,  our  starboard  quarter  gallery, 
in  a  crack ;  and  never  mind,  in  closing  spare  and  best  bower  anchors.  Many  of 
with  Crappo,  if  we  did'nt  buy  it  with  hS  our  guns  was  disabled ;  and  many*8  the 
raking  broadside^.  Howsomever,  we  poor  fellow  what  fell  afore  she  signifiedshe 
was  bent  on  the  same  ourselves ;  for  just  certainly  struck ;  but  our  boats  were  so 
as  we  was  passing  the  stam  of  our  regular  shivered  with  shot,  we  hadn'toneas  ooold 
anniversary  in  the  line,  and  giving  her  a  swim  what  could  board  her,  so  she  was 
job  for  the  glaziers  abaft;  her  second  claimed  for  awhile  by  another,  what  had 
astern,  thinking  to  cross  our  hawse  and  little  to  do  in  the  business.  Bat  it  wam't 
bang  it  right  into  our  bows,  puts  her  helm  Quite  over  with  us  yet;  for,  seeing  oar 
*-port,  just  at  the  very  moment  we  claps  distress,  down  bears  another  dghty-foor 
ours  a-starboard  to  luff  under  the  lee  of  on  us^  with  four  or  five  hundred  m^ 
the  Skidds}  so  slap  alongside  of  each  cutlash  in  hand^  in  her  rigging,  besides 
other  we  comes,  as  loving  as  a  pair  of  what  she*d  got  on  her  decks,  ready  to 
pet  devils.  There  was  both  of  us  rubbing  board  us.  Howsomever,  the  biter  was 
together  our  bends,  like  a  couple  of  bit,  for  Captain  Herveycondngnp  in  the 
lighters :  and  so  close  we  clung  to  our  MtiimUiea  at  the  time,  to  back  lua  yon 
bird  what  we  clawed  like  a  cat,  'twas  brother,  *twixt  the  Bam  and  the  inoni* 
mortally  unpossible  to  haul  up  one  half  she  was  taken  herself, 
of  our  lower  deck  ports ;  so,  to  shorten  " '  Well,  by  this,  we  fell  so  for  to  lee- 
the  matter,  we  blows  *em  clean  out  with  ward,  we  was  reg*larly  cut  off  from  oar 
the  bulldogs,  and  sets  to  a-barking  and  line— and  in  trying  to  get  into  it  again, 
biting  like  Britons.  Well,  the  ship  what  both  the  Queen,  98,  and  oursdves,  had  to 
we  grappled  was  called,  (let's  see,  was*t  bufiiet  through  twelve  of  the  oiemies' 
the  lee— or  the  la — ^though  it  must  be  ships.  The  Queen,  somehow,  managed  to 
the  lee  to  he  sure,  'kase  she  was  to  lee-  manuver  it,  'sides  the  Charlotte,  and  a 
ward  of  wall  the  while,)  ay,  I*m  parfecUy  few  others  ran  down  to  support  her.  But 
right,  it  vxu  the  lee—the  lee  Wengure  as  for  the  Barky — ^why,  we  as  well  might 
was  her  name,  which  signifies  Wengeanoe  a- tried  to  have  unshipped  Saint  Paal% 
in  English,  and,  with  a  wengeance  she  or  rigged  a  jury-mizenmast  out  of  the 
fought  to  the  last.  Monument,  as  keep  her  at  all  by  the  wind: 
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'Twas  exactly  four  bells'  when  we  moreover,  the  carpenter  came  aft  to  the 
opened  our  fire  in  the  Bruneunck,  and  at  ofllcers,  and  reg'Urly  reported  *twoald 
seven  or  so  when  the  Captain  {Qod  bless  soon  be  all  up  with  us,  for  the  ship  woidd 
him)  receivedhis  death-wound.  If  bravery  sartainly  go  down,  if  they  didn^t  put  her 
is  rewarded  aloft,  and  sarvices  of  a  seaman  "  afore  it ;"  so  we  was  obligated  to  "  bear 
is  not  overlooked,  he's  sure  of  a  for  better  up*  at  last,  a  step  whi<^  the  Adn^ral 
birth  above  nor  ever  he'd  a*got  below,  sartified  himself;  for  seeing  oar  condi* 
But,  bless  your  heart,  he  came  from  a  tion,  and  the  signal  what  we  made  of 
boxing-breed ;  for  if  the  name  of  Hervey  unability  to  continue  the  action,  up  goes 
doesnH  stand  for  fight  in  the  telegraph-  our  pennants  aboard  the  CharloUe^  "  to 
book,  then  there's  no  other  word  in  the  part  company,  and  proceed  for  the  near- 
world  what  does.  But,  howsomever,  the  est  port. '^  But  mind  ye,  we'd  finished 
Weng^ure  and  we — there  we  was,  for  three  our  work  first,  for  afore  we  lost  sight  of 
or  four  hours,  hugging  each  other  like  a  the  lame  ducks,  as  well  as  them  as  was 
couple  of  bears— blazing  away  like  wink-  flying,  the  FFen^ance  disdaining,  after 
ing,  and  pouring  in  the  peas,  till  both  we  leaves  her,  you  see,  to  swim  any 
ships  were  tam'd  into  regular  built  rid-  longer,  head  foremost  g^oes  down  in  the 

1  L' Achille.  8  Two  o'clock  in  the  aftemooo. 

>  Ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  4  Orion. 
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&et  ofbatlk  fUttt !  So  there'*  an  tod  o^ 
the  fini  or  Jmiie  for  jon  r  fiiit»let*8eee, 
where  did  I  alter  my  eoorte  from  WHy^. 
retrest  t^  Oh,  ay,  where  the  BrwmMt 
and  Jfi^m  entftwaj  tbeir  ho#er  aadion 
and  boats.  Well^  joaknow,  the  Admind 
Was  detarmined  we'd  8ttek<  by  eadi  other^ 
■0,  to  hirer  us  two  bad  aailiagBhipB^  he 
ehangea  otorataiioBs  with  the  MatB  and 
Trimmpk  what  Wxwgfal  op  the  rear.  At 
one  lime*  the  enemies*  vaa  thought  to  cat 
off  the  ifor^^  bat  th^dMisCdLen  tiieiv 
man ;  imM  BiUyy  at  ottee  aeeiaff  their 
manaTerybeaaaci^rooiid  ap  in  the  809* 
nm,  aftd  letafly  8u«^a  broanside  among 
'e*  a»  aenda  them  all  staggering>  astanx  r 
DOT  did  theytaryitagaininahsac^jfor/ 
yottae^  they  was  pteled  a  bit  at  the  .^99< 
fliaitf  arhead,  whai  was  all  the  time  like  an* 
ether  deeoy  dick,  ''letting  fly  her  top- 
gallant sheets^"  firing  gone,  and  making 
all  aorta  of  fidse  signals  to  deceive  'em. 
He<waoaae^er,  to  nuke  sore  of  his  ships, 
old  BiUy  agahi  rans  down  in  the  Somim 
ta  eoppert  the  Mmn,  when  hailing  Sir 
Chany,' Bays  he,  "Don't  fear,  my  friend, 
hsrwon^  hare  all.  We'll  strek,"  says  he, 
"  to  each  other  like  wax,  nor  wont  go  to 
Weidon*  for  Bothfaig^  What  say  yoa.  Sir 
Ohadyr  s^ya  he^  Well,  he  was  as  good 
an  hia  word ;  for,  by  showing  his  pluck, 
and  mannvering  in  the  masterly  way 
wkai  he  did,  heaayed  hissqoadron,  and 
eaeaped  befofe  dark  the  clotebea  of  Crap' 
pa.  The  Mara  and  Triumph  bore  the 
onnt  of  the  baainees;  bnt^oa  know 'twas 
only  their  tarn ;  and  as  one  good  tarn  do- 
aarvea  another,  "takea  tarn  with  UuU,*^ 
md  "  tarn  in,'*  for  the  watch  is  reUered.** 
Is  not  that  admirable  ?  Away  with 
1^  tim  fine  poetry  that  Horse-marines 
ave  made  to  sing,  by  chiralrous  bards, 
when  lying  on  imagiDarv  deckii,  be- 
ntsatii  nm^nary  moon-light,  on  a 
toyage  €0  the  continent  of  nowhere. 
Rx»wn  soap-bubbles  all,  blown  from 
the  pipe  of  poet,  for  his  own  delight, 
and  that  of  other  grown-up  children. 
Cli?e  us  a  ship  that  you  can  smell  at 
aea  in  a  daric  night,  almost  as  soon  as 
70a  see  her  lifpts — ^no  ninoompoepa 
with  gilt  mouldings  and  muslin  mizen- 
aai,  but  an  ooean-roarer  that  walk^ 
the  waten  bdow  her  own  hanging^ 
thcmdei^oud,  and  sneaks  a  language 
understood  by  all  the  nations,  ^o 
iytte  second— or  canto  third.  Dang 
your  Spenserian  stanza — ^your  octo- 
syllabics— your    loDgs    and    shorts ; 


your  hendes  and  blank-verse,  feckless 
as  blaak-cartridg^—but  give  us  Jack 
hiknself,  putting  his  quid  in  his  to- 
bacco-pouch above  his  dexter  or  sinis- 
ter law,  and  lolling  on  a  coil  of  cable 
— give  us  Jack,  we  say,  spinning  a 
long  yam,  faster  than  any  backward 
pedestrian  in  the  walk  of  a  rope-work, 
and  interlarding  his  narrative  with 
«old  familiar  phrases,"  redolent  of 
pitch  and  salt-petre,  and  of  all  the 
composite  fum^  of  the  ancient  sea. 
Never  mind  the  moon  and  stars,  for 
they  are  all  shining  away,  as  ibrgetfrd 
of  vou  as  you  can  possibly  be  of  them, 
ana  will  never  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  affiuir,  although  you  should  run 
down  that  pretty  little  ship-rigged 
thing,  that  looks  as  if  meaning  to 
cross  your  bows,  and  then  putting 
about  to  try  you  to  windward.  In 
short,  we  desire  nothing  better  than 
the  above  Galley  Stcnnr,  and  yet  here 
is  perhaps  a  better — The  Qhost. 


(( 


▲  VOIOB  FBOM  THB  DB£P. 

"  A  OaUey  Story. 
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*  What  say  yon,  boys,  a  caulk  or  a 
yam  Y  says  one  of  the '  quarter-gunners,' 
addressing  indiscriminately  the  watch 
one  night,  as  soon  as  they  were  muster- 
ed. '  Oh,  let*s  have  a  yam,  as  we've 
eight  hours  in,*  replied  one  of  the  top- 
men.  *  Bob  Bowers  will  spin  us  a  twist  ;* 
and  away  to  the  galley  a  group  of  eight 
or  ten  instantly  repaired. 

" '  Well,  boys  I'  says  Bowers,  '  let's 
see  whaVU  you  have  >-- one  of  the  Lee 
Virginney\  or  the  saucy  Oee's?^ — 
Gome,  ril  give  you  a  saucy  Gee. 

**  Well,  you  see,  when  1  sarved  in  the 
Go-along  ve«— Captain  D^— (he  as  was 
killed  at  Traflygar,)  aboard  the  Mars, 
seventy-four, — ay,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  shipped  a  swab,'  or  fell  on  a  deck. 
There  wam*t  a  better  man  aboard  from 
stem  to  stam.  He  knew  a  seaman^s 
duty,  and  more  he  never  ax'd ;  and  not 
like  half  your  capering  skippers,  what 
expect  unpossibilities.  It  went  against 
his  grain  to  seise  a  grating-up,  and  he 
never  flogsed  a  man  he  didn't  wince  as 
if  he  felt  the  lash  himself ! — ^and  as  for 
starting, — ^blow  me  if  he  didn't  break  the 
boatswain  by  a  court-martial  for  rope's- 
ending  Tom  Cox,  the  captain  o'  the  fore- 
top  in  Plymouth  Sound. — And  yet  he 
wasnt  a  man  what  courted,  as  they  call 


1  He  now  returns  to  OorawalUs't  retreat  2  The  BeUerophon  and  Bnmswick. 

5  Sir  Oharies  Cotton,  the  capt^  of  the  Mars.    4  Yerdon ;  French  i^ison. 

6  /adfc'f  foooy-names  for  fovoorite  ships— the  0(m— the  OUmmore.       6  Bpaalette. 
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it,  cocolarity;^  for  once  desanre  it,  yoa 
were  sure  to  buy  it ;  but  do  your  duty 
like  a  man,  and,  d — n  it,  he*d  sink  or 
swim  with  yon ! 

"  He  neyer  could  abide  to  hear  a  man 
abuBcd : — let's  Bee,  was't  to  the  first  or 
second  leeftenant  he  says — no,  'twas  the 
second — and  blow  me,  too,  if  I  doesn't 
think  'twas  the  third — ^it  toaa  the  third, 
luise  I  remember,  now,  he'd  never  a  civil 
word  for  no  one.  Well,  howsomever, 
you  see,  says  the  skipper,  mocking  the 
leeftenant  in  a  sneering  manner  one 
mom,  who'd  just  sung  out,  '  Yon,  sir !' 
you  Imow,  to  one  o*  the  topmen, — '  Tou, 
sir,  I  mean,'  says  the  skipper,  looking 
straight  in  the  leeftenant's  foce. — '  Pray, 
sir,'  says  he,  '  how  do  you  like  to  be  you 

"  Well,  the  leeftenant  shams  dea&ess, 
you  know;  but  I'm  blowed  but  he  hard 
every  word  on't — for  never  a  dolphin  %• 
dying  tamed  more  colours  nor  he  did  at 
the  time !  But  avast  there  a  bit — I'm 
yawing  about  in  my  course.  Howsom- 
ever, you  know,  'tis  but  due  to  the  d^, 
and  no  more  nor  his  memory  desarves  : 
so  here's  try  again — small  helm  bo- 
steady ey-a.     Well,  you  know,  the 

Go-along  Oee  was  one  o*  your  flash  Irish 
cruisers — the  firht  o'  your  fir-built  fri- 
gates— and  a  hell  of  a  clipper  she  was ! 
Give  her  a  foot  o'  the  sheet,  and  she'd 
go  like  a  witch — but  somehow  o'  nother, 
she'd  bag  on  a  bowline  to  leeward  P  Well, 
there  was  a  crack  set  o'  ships  at  the  time 
on  the  station.  Let's  see,  there  was  the 
LeeRevolushoneer  (the  flyer,  you  know) — 
then  there  was  the  fighting  Feeby—iht 
dashing  Dri/d,  and  one  or  two  more  o' 
your  flash-uns;  but  the  Oee  took  the 
shine  on  'em  all  in  reefing  and  ftirling. 

"  Well,  there  was  alif  ays  a  cruiser  or 
two  from  the  station,  as  went  with  the 
West*Ingee  convoy,  as  far  as  Madery  or 
so,  (to  protect* 'em,  you  know,  from  the 
French  privateers^  and  to  bring  back  a 
pipe  of  the  stuff  for  the  admiral;  ay, 
and  I  take  it  the  old  boy  must  have  bou- 
sed-np  his  jib-stay  pretty  often,  formany's 
the  pipe  we  shipped  in  the  Oee  for  him. 

"Howsomever,  you  see,  we  was  or- 
dered to  sail  with  one  of  these  thund'ring 
convoys,  the  largest  as  ever  was  gother- 
ed  together  in  cove — nigh-hand  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  ninety  sail.  Let's 
see,  there  was  the  PoUydf^amous,*  sixty- 
four,   was  our  commodore,  you  know; 
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and  'sides  we  in  the  Oee,  there  was  • 
ship  Oravatte,'^  and  an  '  eighteen-guB 
brig.'  Well,  we  sailed  with  the  oonvoj 
fh>m  cove  on  St  Patrick's  day,  with  t 
staggering  breese  at  east  north-east  We 
was  stationed  astern,  to  jog-up  the  dull- 
una,  and  to  '  touch  em  up  in  the  bunt' 
with  the  buntin. 

"  '  Well,  ater  we  runs  out  of  one  c' 
your  reglar  easterly  gales,  what  has  more 
lives  nor  a  cat,  and  going  for  ever  like  a 
blacksmith's  bellows,  till  it  blows  itself 
out,  we  meets  with  the  tail  of  a  westerly 
hurricane  (one  o*  your  aneeaers,  yoo 
know).  Four  or  five  of  our  headmost 
and  leewardmost  ships,  what  tasted  the 
thick  on  it  first,  was  taken  aback ;  two 
was  dismasted  clean  by  the  board ;  bnt 
the  Oo-along  Oee  was  as  snug  as  a  duck 
in  a  ditch,  never  straining  as  much  as  a 
rope-yam  aloft,  and  as  tight  as  a  bottle 
below. 

" '  Well,  howsomever,  we  weathers 
out  like  a  'Mudian ;  though  we  lost,  to 
be  sure,  the  corporal  of  marines  over- 
board, as  was  consulting  his  ease  in  the 
lee-mizen-chains.  WeU,  a'ter  the  wind 
and  sea  gets  down,  the  commodore  doses 
the  convoy,  and  sends  ship-wrights  a- 
board  of  such  ships  as  need^  'em  mmi. 
Well,  at  last  we  gets  into  your  regular 
trades,  with  wind  just  enough  for  a  gen- 
tleman's yacht,  or  to  mflle  the  frill  of  a 
lady's  flounce :  and  on  one  o'  those 
nights  as  the  convoy,  you  know,  was 
cracking  on  everything  low-and-aloft^ 
looking  just  like  a  forest  afloat— we 
keeping  our  station  astam  on  'em  all— 
top-sails  low'r'd  on  the  cap — the  sea  as 
smooth  as  Poll  Patterson's  tongue,  and 
the  moon  as  bright  as  her  eye — shoals  of 
beneties  playing  under  the  bows ;  what 
should  I  hear  but  a  voice  as  was  hailing 
the  ship !  Well,  I  never  says  nothing  till 
I  looks  well  around  (for  you  see  I  had 
the  starboard  cat-head'  at  tJie  time) ;  so 
I  waits  till  I  hears  it  again — when  sky- 
larking Dick,  who'd  the  larboard  look- 
out, sneaks  over  and  says,  '  fiob,  I  say, 
Bob-bo,  did  you  never  near  nothing  just 
nowf  Well,  he  scarcely  axes  the  ques- 
tion, when  we  hears  hailing  again— 
'  Aboard  the  G— e,  ahoy— ar— .'  Well, 
there  was  nothing,  you  know,  in  si^t 
within  hail  ( for  the  stammost  ships  of  the 
convoy  were  more  nor  two  miles  a-hesd) 
— so  I'm  d — d  if  Dick  and  myself  wasn't 
puzzled  a  bit,  for  we  weren't  just  then  in 


1  This  is  no  far-fetched  MaUpropism ;  the  man  who  made  use  of  this  ezpie«on  was 
subsequently  killed,  as  boatswain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

2  A  judicious  remark,  though  couched  in  a  homely  phrase;  for  it  is  now  prored  thst 
fir-built  ships,  from  the  difiereuce  of  their  specific  gravity,  by  no  means  "  hold  so  Kood 
a  wind    as  our  oak  ''  men-of-war." 

8  Polyphemus.  4  Corvette.  5  Look-out  f(»ward. 
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old  Bftdgerbig^s^  tnck.    Well,  we  looks 
tvoad  on  the   bowi,   and   under   the 
bowa,  and  oyer  the  bows,  and  everywhere 
round  we  could  look;   when  the  voice 
now,  nearing  us  fast,  and  hailing  again, 
we  sees  something  as  white  as  a  &eet 
on  the  water !    Well,  I  looks  at  Dick, 
and  Dick  looks  at  me — neither  of  us  ne- 
ver aajing  nothing,  you  know,  at  the  time 
— when  looking  again,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon, '  I^  d---d,*  says  I, '  if  it  isn't  the 
corporal's  ghost  !*— '  I'm  d— d  if  it  isn't,' 
says  Dick,  and  aft  he  flies  to  make  the 
report.  Well,  I  felt  summut  or  so  queer- 
ish  a  bit  (though  1  says  nothing  to  no 
one,  you  know),  for  'twas  only  a  fortnight 
afore  the  corporal  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a 
breeze  'bout  taking  my  pot  off  the  fire. 
Well,  says  the  voice, '  Will  you  heave  us 
a  rope  ?    I  don't  want  a  boat !'   was  the 
eiy.     '  D — n  it,  ghost  or  no  ghost,'  says 
I,  '  ru  give  you  a  rope,  if  it's  even  to 
ha^g  you;'  so  flying,  you  see,  to  the 
ehams,'  I  takes  up  a  coil  in  my  fist,  and 
heaves  it  handsomely  into  Ids  hands. 
Well,  I  was  as  mum  as  a  monk,  till  he 
fixes  himself  in  ihe  bight  of  a  bowling- 
knot  ;  when,  looking  down  on  his  phiz, 
s^rs  I,  just  quietly  over  niv  breath,  '  Is 
tiiu  Corporal  Crag  !'  says  L — '  Corporal 
UfAll*    says  he,  'why  don't  you  haul 
up  V — '  Well,  I  sings  out  for  someun  to 
lend  us  a  fist  (for  Dick  was  afeard  to 
come  forward  again—and  I'm  blow'd  but 
the  leeftenant  himself  was  as  shy  as  the 
rest  o*  the  watch).    So  I  sings  out  again 
for  assistance :  for  there  was  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  towing  alongside  like  a 
hide*    what   was   s^'ning   in  soak. — 
'  Will  no  one  lend  us  a  hand  V  says  I, 
'  or  shall  I  turn  the  jolly^  adrift,  and  be 
d — d  to  you  Y  Well,  this  puts  two  o'  the 
topmen,  you  see,  on  their  pluck,  for  both 
on  'em   claps  on  the  rope,  and  rouses 
clean  into  the  chains— Now  what  do 
you  think  f — *  Why  the  corporal's  ghost 
to  be  sure,'  says  one  of  the  group. — 
'No,  nor  the  sign  of  a  ghost — nor  a 
fleet's  mate's  minister's  mate — nor  no- 
thing that  looked  like  a  lubberly  lobster," 
dead  or  alive ;  but  as  fine  a  young  fel- 
low as  ever  I  seed  in  my  days.    For,  you 
see,  the  whole  on  it  is  this : — *twas  no 
more  than  a  chap  of  an  apprentice,  whose 


master  had  started*  him  that  mom;  and 
rather  nor  stand  it  again,  he  takes  to  his 
fins  and  swims  like  a  fish  to  the  Oee — 
mind !  the  stammost  ship  of  the  convoy  t 
though  his  own  was  one  of  the  headmost ; 
aye,  and  running  the  risk  not  to  fetch  us, 
you  know,  nor  another  chance  to  look  to 
for  his  life.'  And  whyl — why  t  bekase 
the  ship  had  a  name — aye,  sure !  she  uhu 
the  Gee/ /r 

Were  we  a  naval  oflicer,  our  sole 
considerable  misery  would  be  to  com- 
mand a  bad  sailer.  Riding  a  slow- 
paced  horse  is  bad  enough — an  animal 
that  can  walk  you  two  miles  and  a 
half  the  hour,  trot  seven  with  an  oc- 
casional hobble  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  gallop  ten  on  a  turnpike.  We 
once  had  such  a  horse.  All  things 
that  travel  by  land  used  to  give  us  the 
gobye— even  droves  of  cows.  We  re- 
member bitterly  trying,  with  tears  of 
vexation  in  our  eyes,  to  keep  parallel 
with  an  old  tinker  on  his  ass — ^but 
we  fast  dropped  astern,  and  saw  the 
lon^  ears  sinking  below  the  distant 
horizon.  Before  we  knew  him  well, 
we  remember  riding  him,  during  a 
moonless  midnight,  for  a  midwife — 
but  out  of  a  six-milo-an-hour  hobble- 
trot,  he  would  not  have  broken  into  a 
gallop,  had  we  been  sent  in  flavour  of  an 
expected  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  A  slow  wooden  horse 
at  sea,  although  not  likely  to  be  mount- 
ed on  such  occasion,  would,  to  our 
temper  (which  is  naturally  placid), 
be  even  more  irritating,  and  we  fear 
we  should  get  ^ulky.  Tet,  there  are 
such  tubs.  Sail  they  won't,  off  or  on 
the  wind— come  it  on  the  beam,  or 
right  astern,  the  tub  in  ^a  gale  may 
make  about  seven  knots — ^but  down 
helm,  and  bring  her  up  to  the  teeth  of  a 
north-wester,  and  she  won't  look  at  it 
—off  she  falls,  and  drifting  to  leeward, 
is  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  signal.  The 
jade  won't  answer  her  helm.  When  you 
are  within  a  few  cables-lengths  of  a 
most  picturesque  coast,  indented  to  a 


1  A  name  given  hjJack  to  Neptune,  when  playing  tricks  on  travellers  upon  first  croM- 
mgthe  Line. 

2  An  external  projection  affixed  to  the  side  of  a  ship  to  give  spread  to  the  lower  or 
standing  rigging  (the  shrouds),  to  which  the  latter  are  set  up  or  secured. 

3  That  part  of  a  ship's  rigging  most  liable  to  be  chafed  or  rubbed  is  usually  preserved 
by  pieces  of  hide  being  s^iu^  sewn  around  it.  Men-of-war  have  continually,  at  sea, 
hides  towing  overboard  in  soak. 

4  JoUv — fkmiliar  appellation  for  a  royal  marine. 

5  Jaait  slang  for  a  marine,  or  sol(Uer  in  any  shape. 

6  Beating  with  a  rope's  end. 

7  The  airtbor  served  on  board  this  ship  at  the  period  above  alluded  to. 
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painter's  heart's  deKght,  she  sulkilj 
misses  stays,  and  her  great  clumsj 
stern-post  keeps  hatterinff  the  rocky 
bottom  like  a  payiour,  till  her  knees 
getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  her 
back  almost  broken,  she  goes  to  pieces 
in  a  way  that  seems  at  the  time  almost 
unaccountable,  and  a  pretty  sight  ii 
the  beach  next  day  with  the  bo£e8  of 
yourself  and  crew,  without  a  watch  in 
one  of  your  fobs ;  for  every  time-keeper 
that  was  in  the  ship,  is  now  ticking 
away  at  the  bed<heads  of  honest  and 
industrious  men,  living  a  mile  or  two 
up  the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  much 
worse  than  this;  yetthisis  nuts  to  being 
in  a  bad  sailer  when  breaking.the  line. 
A  fire  is  poured  into  you  from  every 
ship  you  crawl  snail-like  by,  till  you 
get  apparently  water-logged  in  among 
three  or  four  first-raters,  who  keep 
i&I^g  you  during  the  rest  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  probably  terminates 
about  sunset,  it  beuig  now  one  minute 
Post  Meridian.  We  do  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  thetmiversal  predilection 
for  the  Gee ;  there  being  another  bless- 
ing attending  her  long  Teg  and  a  short 
one,  which  our  heroism  nas  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  alluding  to,  namely, 
that  if  you  are  once  to  windward  of  an 
enemy  who  shows  too  many  teeth  in 
his  muzzle,  you  can  laugh  in  his  fitce, 
with  a  reef  perhaps  in  your  mainsail, 
and  should  you  imoose  to  shake  it  out, 
why  you  run  him  hull  down  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  fiJling  in  with  your 
consort  from  whom  you  had  parted  in 
a  gale,  you  put  about  upon  the  rascal, 
and  two  together  bring  him  into  an 
English  port.-    That's  £e  Gee. 

But  now  for  our  third  extract. 

^A  aALIiBT  BTOBT. 

"  I  tells  you  what  atis — as  often  I 
told  yon  afore— what  yon  loses  on  one 
tack,  you  gains  on  the  toother.  Overhaul 
both  sides  o*  the  business — tarn  in  just 
'  end  for  end  ;*  and  in  spite  o'your  shore- 
goingfknow-nothing  growlers,  yonll  find 
a  man-o*-war's  berth's  not  so  bad,  after 
all 

"Ton  may  talk  o'  the  hardshipii  of 
pressing,  vonr  man-hunting,  and  the  likes 
of  such  lubberly  prate ;  but  if  there's 
never  no  ent'ring,  how  the  h — 11  can  you 
help  it  Y  Men-o-war  must  be  mann*d,  as 
well  as  your  marchanmen.  Marchanmen 
must  have  their  regular  convoys ;  for  if 
they  haven't,  vou  ixkow,  then  there's  a 
stopper  over  all  upon  trade ;  so,  take  the 
consam  how  you  will,  'by  or  large,* 


[Miwfc, 

tliere^  not  a  King%>Beaoher  aaang  jsa 
can  me^d  it  Bour  up  for  BUekiisM- 
ship  aboardof  an  Ingee-Ban«  and  see  how 
ymi*U  be  badgered  about  by  a  ael  o*yov 
boheaing-hysun*mu&dungo4Miih  beg^ 
gars.  Get  hurt  in  their  sapviee— lose  a 
finger  or  fin  by  the  chime  of  a  eisk  im 
the  hold,  or  nil  from  alell,  and  frutiie 
your  pate,  then  see  whetels  your  pensioa 
or 'smart*  l*m  none  o*  jour  avgufici- 
tors^none  o*  your  long-winded  lawyers, 
like  Paddy  Qi^  the  sweeper,  or  GoIUm 
the  'detain  o'  Ihe  head;*  but  d— n  It, 
you  know,  there*«  never  no  working  ta 
wind*ard  of  truth. 

"  There's  not  a  ehap  in  the  barky- 
no,  not  a  fellow  aioat  in  the  fleet,  bss 
felt  more  o*  the  roughs  and  the  smooihs 
0*  the  aervioe  nor  I.  /  was  prest  de* 
sarted,  and  desarvedly  poniahed ;  and 
here  I  am,  '  happy-go-uicky,'  and  ss 
hearty  as  ever.  *Tl8n*i  often  I  spins  yon 
a  yam,  but,  just  to  set  yon  to  rights,  VBi 
give  you  a  twist ;  so  here's  heave  with 
the  winch. 

"  Well,  yoB  must  first  of  all  knew, 
it's  exactly^-let's  seo-^ezactly  thtrtesn 
years,  come  the  third  of  Koveaaiber,  sinee 
first  I  was  prest  by  the  Wengeance's  onft- 
ter.  The  ship  was  fitting  at  Spilhead— 
vj,  and  a  snug  little  barky  ake  waa 
There  wasnt  a  fiuster  seventy-lour  in  the 
sarvioe :  she  was  just  like  a  frigate  in  a 
fleet,  and  kept  always  to  wind'aid  on  the 
Admiral's  beam,  'kase  tiiere  waa  nevsr 
no  keeping  her  astern  in  her  station.  Tht 
Oaptain  was  one  o'yourthoro'-bredtan^ 
ay,  and  a  sailor's  friend  to  tlie 
He'd  an  eye  like  a  hawk.  He 
went  out  o*  the  ship  he  didn^  aee 
thing  amiss — either  a  to'-sail-eheet,  a 
stay-sail  haUiard  not  properly  taat,  or 
a  yard  not  square  by  the  lifts.  He  led 
the  boatswain  the  devil's  own  li£s,  and 
well  he  desarved  it ;  for,  d — n  tlie  fellow, 
he  was  the  only  bad-un  aboard.  He  was 
the  rummest^ooking  chap  yon  ever  sot 
eye  on.  Though  he  stood  on  his  pins 
like  the  figure  of  five  capsized,  he  aever- 
theless  was  as  taunt  as  a  topmast,  lliefe 
was  his  head,  too,  all  of  a  hoo-— chfai 
topping  to  port— a  thorough-put  in  Us 
starboard  eye — and  Us  meuth  all  awiy 
from  '  clue  to  ear-ring.* 

*'Well,  howsomever,  as  soon  as,  I 
may  say,  I  was  shipped— as  I  took  both 
helm  and  lead->I  was  put  on  the  folk'sel 
at  once. 

"Soon  after,  we  sailed  for  the  Baltic^ 
and  as  I  bevelled  Uaboard  very  well  with 
all  hands — and  moreover  a  somet-of-a- 
sort  of  a  ftncy-man  with  the  First  Leaf- 
tennant — I  was  clapt  in  the  barge— ^, 
and  I  takes  it,  had  offUer  the  slinging  of 
the  Captain's  cot  nor  his  coxen. 

"Well,  you  know,  for  more  nor  five 
nor  six  months,  everything  was  going  on 
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w  9iar  »  a  00086  in  %  g»ii^,  mb^u, 
oMtii^  bt£k  t9  fipii^ead  nrom  •  tniUf 
who  should  come  off  to  the  ship  bnt  the 
Mglinia,  U^hkag  me  m  Inbbesly  letter 
fimrn  hm»mimi  nzee  mj  ilrte.  For,  yam 
m%  the  v&rj  HieniAcii  dky  thai.  I  ipete  it 
— M  the  barge,  wider  ehaifpe^of  a  hit  Df  « 
htff,  went  to  waitlsr  the  Oapitalii  at  Sal* 
ly-port  atepa  (the  'devil  coming  into  m j 
head*)  noaooner  idie  graaoi  the  gronad 
then  oat  I  jamp^  step  in  the  ani^  and 
hard-n|^  for  the  baek  o*  the  point 

"  Well,  there  was  the  yonnker,  singw 
ing  out  like  a  acger,  and  cracking  on 
ereiything  ^lofr-and-a^  to  cono  np 
with  the  duMMH-when  I  dropa  him 
irtMTi  whipa  in  a  wheny,  and  orer  in  a 
jtf^  to  Qecooj.' 

"  Well,  the  first  ihinff  in  oomve  I 
doee»  waa  to  make  for  old  Moaea'  slop* 
ihof^  and  search  for  a  suit  of  shore-gomg 
togs.  There  I  was,  OTorhaoling  rig  aCter 
xig;  jnat  as  fickle  as  a  flaw  on  she  sarfis; 
m  I  fizoa  at  last  on  a  whHe  linen  shift, 
with  a  fiying jib-frill,  and  '  thioat  seaie- 
iag"  eomidote— a  potr  of  gsflko^sail* 
hoots,  aad  twtfitting  bioika^a  black 
l«ig4ailod  eoat,  towag  over  mj  taffei 
with  a  skj-Bcraper  capo— and  one  o*  yonr 
fioshpbniit  waiatooats,  with  hanging-portB 
on  the  pockets,  when  docking  mj  tail, 
sad  downing  mr  whisken  dose  by  the 
hsofds.  I  powders  mv  pat^  and  claps 
on  a  bro«d-brimm*d  c&Mper  dean  over 

"  Wdl,  as  soon  as  I  was  z^'lariy  a 
tisato-— eyerjthingtantfoxo-aiid-aft,  and 
fuds  sq vased  witii  Moses— for  yon  see 
Vi  a  Hewland  for  ten  in  the  letier-^I 
jost  taken  a  bit  of  an  orerhaul  squint  in 
theglaaa;  then  glancing  at  Moms,  who 
ins  looking  out  as  sharp  as  a  shovd* 
nose  tikeA  for  a  Qnineaman,*-'  Moses,* 
8171 1,  '  I*m  dr-d,  by  the  cut  o*  my  jib, 
Intt  ril  pass  for  a  pasBon !— Tip  ns  yonr 
daddle,*  says  I*-'  noTer  say  die  —  and 
sead  IUlo  a  angsn,  and  book  ns  a  berth 
in  the  maiL*  Wdl,  off  he  flies— ay,  as 
ftst  as  if  the  d^  was  in  his  wake  with 
a  *  double  pieee  of  pork,*  and  dinches  4 
place  in  a  ciack.  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
this  is  mnning  the  rig— it*ll  gee  yeiy 
wiU  if  it  doesn*t  get  wind  in  the  boir^ 
ricka— for  you  see  just  at  that  time,  the 
iofpen  were  looking  ont  sharp  for  their 
'straggling  money.*  Howsomever,  yon 
know,  aa  the  cosch  didn*t  weigh  until 
eight,  there  I  was,  brouj^^t  up  in  Mosei^ 
ede-bole,  just  like  a  collier  in  the '  Lower 
Hope,^  watting  for  the  turn  o*  the  tide. 


Well^  at  laat'I  w«iffbs,  with  Moses  «pi. 
lot,  when,  after  '  baddng  and  filling^ 
and  boxing  about  every  luie,  what  led  to 
the  ooaeh,  we  oooaes  idongskb  her  just 
as  she  daps  on  her  canvass,  f  Te  iusye, 
there,  eoachee,*  says  I, '  what  i  d— n'yonr 
eyes,  forget  your  freight  ;*  for  yon  see  I 
was  *  shiddng  a  cloth  in  the  wind.*  'Is 
that  your  respect  for  the  dmroh  T  says^  L 
'  Oome  down  firom  aloft  and  let  me 
aboard,'  says  I,  '  or  Til  break  every  Inb- 
herlr  bono  in  your  bodty.*  Wdl,  tiie 
words  were  scarce  ont  0^  my  nmnth,  when, 
jast  as  I  was  stepping  into  the  eabin  o* 
the  ooach,  what  the  dUr-1  does  I  fed  but 
a  grip  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck  !  There  I 
was,  aU4'back,r-bonod  by  the  Lord,  by 
the  msstftr-*trHTiBff,  and  a  man-hunting 
pufj  o*  marinefl.  Mosol  you  know,  was 
off  like  a  shot;  and,  as  i  coaldn^  mako 
plgy  in  my  togs,  or  palaver  any  0*  the 
passengers  to  lend  me  a  fist,  in  oonrse 
rd  to  strike  io  the  party. 

"  Well,  ai^y  went  the  ooaoh— ooaehea 
cracking  his  whip  and  his  joke,  as  ho 
went  laughing  along  at  a  follow*s  misforw 
tnne*  But,  d — n  it^  the  wont  waa  to 
Qfime,  for  being  tskenabadc  in  the  eea^ 
was  a  trifle  to  being  taken  aboard  in  tho 
dergymas's  rig.  Ko  sooner,  next  mom, 
yon  know,  nor  I  oomea  alongnde  in  the 
cntter,  bat  there  waa  a  isecnlar  spme 
foi»and-aft :-^' who>Ve  we  We/  Mys 
the  first  leafteanantr^-(dapping  on  one  o* 
your  half*and>ha]f-langht  and  purser's 
grins,  as  he  stood  on  the  gangway,  look- 
ing down  in  tlie  boat). — ^  What  I*  aaya 
ho  if-^'  d-'^n-it  1  a  Baethody  pononf *'^ 
'iSend  a  hauling-line  down  for  the  Inb- 
ber.' — Going  on  after  that  sort  0'  iiiMhiim, 
and  keeping  up  a  fedickBome  fire  on  a 
fellow,  what  was  a  d— d  sight  more  gaU« 
ing,  you  Icnow,  nor  a  regular  raking. 

"  Wdl,  howsomever,  to  shorten  tho 
matter:  after  I  comes  up,  as  down  in  tho 
month  as  a  midsliipman'B  doogb-boy, 
1  was  dapt  into  limfaio,  toga  and  dl,  as  I 
stood,  tiU  the  skipper  comes  off  after 
dinner.  There  he  waa  (as  soonas  I  came 
M&f  and  brought  np  afore  him),  trying 
to  etopper  a  smile  on  his  mng  and  dap 
on  a  gEavo-digger*8  grin ;  when,  at  lasi^ 
SMV  he,  coming  for*ard  to  foee  me, — 
'  Wdl,  my  man,  what  *ave  ^on  to  say  for 
yourscdf}'  says  he,  'Nothmg,  sir,  says 
L--^  No  1^  says  he>  *  indeed,  you're  w» 
last  man  in  the  ship  I  thought  would 
have  run*  Howsomever,*  says  he^  '  I'bi 
sorry  it  happens  to  be  you,  '  kase,  as  I 
must  make  a  sample  of  somo-nn,  the  only 


1  ^Hi9— Goqwrt 

2  One  of  the  lower  Beeches  in  the  Biver,  where  merchantmen  frequently  wait,  when 
the  wind  li  fonl,  the  torn  of  the  tide. 
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course  I  can  take  is  to  tnr  you  Vy  a  re- 
gular court-martial/ — '  I  nope  not,  sir/ 
■ays  I ;  '  rather  you'd  punish  me  aboard, 
i*  you  please. — Howsomeyer,  you  know, 
there  was  never  no  use  in  palayering,  for 
his  mind  was  made  up ;  and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  for,  as  he  never  broke 
it  with  no  man,  by  the  return  o*  post  I 
was  ordered  for  trial. 

"  Well,  you  know,  just  as  I  was  rig- 
ged, and  ready  for  the  *fray  the  mom  o' 
the  trial,  and  taking  a  bit  of  a  squint  out 
o*  the  after-gun-room-port,  off  goes  a 
gun  'board  the  BiUy}  as  the  bell  strikes 
eight.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  '  come  whatt 
will,  Mr  Sam,  they  can^  say  you  havn*t 
made  a  bit  of  a  noise  in  the  world ;'  for, 
you  see,  ^twas  the  BiUy  repeating  the 
court-martial  signal  aboard  the  Qixdia^ 
tor  in  the  harbour. 

''  There  was — '  man  the  pinnace,*  and 
send  me  aboard  her,  just  tike  a  lord  o* 
the  land,  with  the  second  leaftennant,  a 
midshipman,  the  master-*t«arm,  three 
jolly  marines,  with  belts  and  bagnets 
shipped,  two  sitting  aside  in  the  stam- 


[Maidi, 

as  busy  as  a  devil  in  a  gale  o*  wind^  o<va- 
hauling  a  parcel  o'  papers,  b^ow  at  the 
bottom. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  this  rum-lookiiig 
fellow  in  black  (the  judge  of  advice, '  as 
they  called  him)  was  ready  to  lay  down 
the  law,  up  the  whole  on  'em  gets,  Bible 
in-hand,  and  tams-to  to  swear  (mutttf- 
ing  together  like  a  parcel  of  methody 
parsons,)  to  sarve  out  justice  alike,  both 
to  man  and  to  messmate. 

"  There  was  the  skipper,  ^  standing  in 
the  commodore*s  wake  (for  as  he  was 
par8ecutor,you  see,  he'd  to  r^'larly  stand 
to  what  he  said;)  and  nobly  the  pom 
fellow  behaved,  for  never  a  question  he 
asked  more  of  a  witness  nor  was  neces- 
sary to  clinch  the  consam.  Well,  you 
know,  as  I  was  going  to  leeward  as  Cut  as 
a  hay-stack  afloat,  I  takes  the  advice  of 
one  o'  the  captains,  and  axes  no  more 
0*  your  traverse-sailing'  questions ;  for, 
d — n  it,  you  see,  they  did  me  more  harm 
nor  enough.  So,  as  soon  as  the  skipper's 
palaver  was  over,  there  was,  '  pall  the 
capstem,'  and  clear  the  court  till  the 


sheets  abaft,  and  one  in  the  bow  facing    judge  of  advice  draws  up  a  paper  for  a 


aft,  just  like  a  figure-head  shipped  the 
wrong  way. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  I  gets  aboard  the 
OkuJUcUaTf  with  her  Jcick  at  the  peak,* 
only  waiting  for  the  members  to  muster, 
I  was  dapt  under  the  charge  of  a  chap 
as  they  calls  the  proviky-makial.' 

**  There  was  '  tne  devil  to  pay,  and  no 
pitch  hot !' — piping  the  side  for  the 
skippers,  and  the  guard  presenting  arms 
to  them  as  fost  as  they  came  off  in  their 
baiges.  I  never  seed  so  many  swabs^  on 
a  deck  in  my  day. 

V  *!  Howsomever,  as  the  bell  strikes  two,* 
down  they  dives,  to  take  their  stations  at 
the  court-martial  table  in  the  cabin. 
Well,  as  soon  as  they  was  ready  to  open 
their  fire,  they  rings  a  bell,  when  tn  1 
comes,  under  regular  convoy  of  two  arm- 
ed craft  (for  there  was  a  royal,  with  a 
bagnet  in  his  fist,  on  my  larboard  beam,) 
and  the  proviky-martiiJ,  rigged  out  in  a 
cocked-luit  athwart  ship,  with  a  sword 
drawn  over  his  shoulder,  stuck  on  my 
starboard,  as  stiff  as  a  midshipman. 

"  The  commodore '  o'  the  court  was 
moored  at  the  top  o'  the  table,  the  rest 
o'  the  skippers  focing  each  other  in  two 
regular  lines,  in  the  order  o'  battle ;  and 
a  Uttle  lawyer-looking  chap,  with  a  face 
like  a  bladder  hauled  over  a  wig-block. 


follow,  throwing  karector  and  all  upon 
the  mercy  o'  the  court  Well,  yoo 
know,  as  soon  as  he  reads  it  al<^ 
and  both  the  first  leaftennant  and  skipper 
comed  for'ard  to  say  a  few  words  in  my 
favour,  there  was  tarn-out  again  for  a 
bend,  till  they  settles  the  sent^ice ;  when 
tn  I  comes,  to  hear,  as  I  thought,  my 
unforfnate  fkte. 

"  As  soon  as  I  enters  the  cabin,  and 
sees  the  conmiodore  and  captains  o'  the 
court  looking  as  fierce  and  as  black  as 
the  d — 1  in  a  blaze,  every  man  on  'on 
with  their  gold-laced  scrapers  reglttiy 
shipped,  some  '  athwart  ship,'  and  some 
'fore-and-aft,'  says  1  to  myself,  'the 
game's  all  up  with  you,  Sam  I' — ^that's  the 
yard-arm  signal,  as  sure  as  a  gun  I — (for, 
you  see,  twas  only  a  fortnight  afore  I 
was  prest,  I  happ^ied  to  put  into  Old 
Bailey-bay,  as  the  judge  was  clapping 
on  his  cap  to  condemn  an  unfortunate 
ibllow  to  death ;)  so,  in  course,  I  thinks 
this  shipping  of  scrapers  was  the  simlar 
signal.  Howsomever,  you  see,  1  wis 
ahead  o'  mv  reck*ning ;  but,  instead  of 
going  round  the  fleet,  I  was  sentenced  to 
one  hundred  lashes  aboard  my  own  shm ! 
No,  no ;  none  o'  your  court-martials  lor 
Jadt!  If  so  be  as  I'd  a'  gammoned  the 
skipper  to  a'  settled  the  score  at  once, 


1  Royal  Williamr—tlie  flM^-ship  at  Spithead. 

2  A  union-jack  flying  at  the  peak  is  the  signal  far  a  court-martial  sitting. 
8  Provost-martial. 

4  Swabs  (epaulets).  5  Two  beUs— nine  o'clock.    See  Naval  Aromaubs. 

6  President.  7  Judge-advocate. 

8  **  The  skipper :"  Jaci^$  constant  phrase  for  hit  atm  captain.   9  Cross-examination. 
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and  sured  me  out  himMlf,  Pd  a*ikapped 
no  more  nor  four  dozen  attheoutaide  !*' 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr  Wilber- 
force*s  face,  while  reading  the  above 
extract.  Mr  Wilberforce,in  his  younger 
days,  (we  are  his  juniors  by  about  a 
lustre,)  had  the  most  exquisite  per- 
ception and  power  of  the  ludicrous  of 
an^  man  we  oyer  counted  the  midni^t 
chimes  with  over  a  flowing  bowl.  He 
never  was  a  hard  drinker,  but  "  wi* 
just  a  drappie  in  his  ee,"  what  a 
boon  companion  among  the  small 
hours!  As  a  mime,  Mathews  is  a 
j(^e  to  him — and  one  of  his  very  best 
things  was  an  imitation  of  a  tar 
sporting  chaplain.  We  fear  all  his 
mimicry — at  least  of  that  kind — ^has 
been  at  an  end  oyer  since  he  first  head- 
ed the  Saints  in  St.  Stephen's.  But 
altiiough  the  mortal  instruments  haye 
been  called  on  for  other  exhibitions, 
the  genius  must  still  be  there,  asleep 
and  snoring  mayhap  j  but  not  extinct. 
What  it  must  haye  cost  such  a  man  to 
keep  down  the  laughing  deyil !  Eyen 
now,  what  inward  conyulsions  must 
hiB  keen  sense  of  the  hideously  absurd 
have  inflicted  on  his  diaphragm,  when 
noticing  the  aspects  of  the  righteous 
over-much  ebngated  at  love-feasts, 
glistening  with  ungodly  dew,  eyes 
upturned,  and  long  lank  black  liair 
overshadowing  their  half-heavenly, 
half-earthly  twinklings  of  imperfect 
regeneration!  We  defy  any  man  to  kill 
within  him  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
It  has  been  seen  to  burst  forth  even 
on  the  scaffold,  and  on  the  peacefid 
death-bed,  with  mahogany  posts  and 
damask  curtains.  Do  the  samts  in  ge- 
neral keep  their  gravity  when  looking 
on  sanctined  sailors  ?  And,  pray,  what 
do  they  think  of  Jack*s  pastimes,  even 
of  a  more  innocent  complexion  ?  Do 
they  ever  critidse  him  when  he  is  dan- 
cing a  hornpipe  ?  What  steps  !  His 
heels  chucking  his  hinder-parts  under 
the  chin,  then  pattering  along  the 
floor  with  upturned  toes,  tul  he  reaches 
the  line  of  ladies,  then  whisk  round, 
with  a  handy-clap  on  each  sinewy 
thigh,  and  away  back  to  the  starting 
ch^-line,  in  a  shuffling  fandango ! 
Ought  all  this  carnal  exhibition  of 
Jack's  incomparable  agility  to  be  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  eternal  damna- 
tion 1  Be  it  so.  Ptey,  what  are  to  be 
his  amusements  ?  Every  man  in  the 
fleet  cannot  teach  a  Sunday-school. 
Malthus  won't  let  them  all  marry — 
and  the  press-gang  in  war  time  plays 


smash  among  the  Methody  parsons. 
Nothing  for  it,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
morality  immaculate,  and  religion  or- 
thodox, but  to  dismantle  the  navy  of 
England,  and  to  change  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  Sailor  into  the  subsequent 
one  in  the  alphabet.  Make  fiiel  of  the 
fleet,  and  convert  all  its  sheet-anchors 
into  iron-staunchels  for  Tabernacles. 
Let  Tate  and  Brady  supplant  Dibdin^ 
till  the  consummation  of  the  ruin  of  the 
wooden-walls.  Let  all  the  canvass  of 
the  Fleet  be  sewed  up  into  tents  for 
itinerant  field-preachers,  and  the 
Standard  of  England  be  struck,  to 
float  over  some  Bawling  seer  prophe- 
sying the  downfal  of  our  empire  of 
land  and  sea.  But  till  then,  let  Jack 
dance  his  hornpipe — and  Naval 
Sketches  flourish. 

We  are  great  admirers  of  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  now — as  we  were  forty  years 
ago— but  although  we  are  so,  we  do  « 
not  on  that  account  despise,  detest,  ab- 
hor, execrate  the  many  hundred  British 
merchants,  connected  as  proprietors, 
and  in  other  relations,  with  the  West- 
Indian  colonies.  One  half  of  them,  at 
the  least,  are  as  good  men  and  as  good 
Christians  as  Mr  Wilberforce— one- 
fourth  worse,  and  the  other  fourth 
better.  We  have  been  at  some  pains 
making  this  computation  from  a  vast 
body  of  intricate  data.  But  how  the 
people  of  this  island  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  and  the  ears  I 
We  have,  we  fear,  readers  who  will 
look  upon  the  few  bvgone  paragraphs 
as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  But 
the  Saints  are  all  mere  mortad  men ; 
and  just  ask  yourselves,  our  dear  read- 
ers— what  is  the  price  of  East-India 
sugar?  Ay,  there's  the  rub.  And 
finally,  and  to  conclude, — grant  that 
our  language  has  been  brutu,  and  that 
you  as  men  ought  to  give  up  the  Ma- 
gazine— then  ought  not  Wilberforce, 
Stephen,  M^Aulay,  and  a  hundred 
others,  saints  and  sinners,  when  con- 
victed of  brutality  a  thousand-fold 
greater,  not  only  to  give  up  the  Ma- 
gazine, but  the  ghost  ? 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  we  have  so  unceremoniously  lug- 
ged in  Mr  Wilberforce  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.  But  now  that  he  is  in, 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  So  let 
us  ask  him  one  question.  Good  Mr 
Wilberforce,  suppose  your  father  had 
been  a  West  Indian  planter,  and  that 
you  thought  him,  and  had  reason  to 
think  him,  a  good  man  :  Suppose  you 
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were  yourself  a  West  Indian  planter, 
and  afthou^h  not  quite  so  pious  as  you 
DOW  are,  stdl^  as  men  go,  pretty  pious, 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  honest  man : 
8ttpT|Hiee  tether,  Uiat  you  had,  partly 
from  humanity,  partly  from  self-inte- 
xttet,  done  all  you  could  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  your  slaves,  not 
fasTii^  been  able  to  sdl  tikem  and 
yo^  estates  to  adrantace,  and  from 
the  eyfl  whisperings  of  t&e  Old  Man, 
being  unwiihng  to  set  them  all  free, 
to  the  beggary  of  yourself  and  fiunily 
—What  would  you  think  of  any  pef>- 
son  of  the  naAie  of  Wilberforce,  or 
Btei^ien,  or  M'Aulay,  tout  name  be- 
ing sometlttBff  else,  wito  should  &11 
fbul  of  you  with  every  mouth-missile 
he  could  flinff,  and  load  you  with 
charges  of  robbery,  cruelty,  and  mux^ 
der  ?  And  what  if  you  showed  him 
some  hundreds  of  thoee  you  were  erery 


ill  on  siz-wster  grog  for  the 
'  Come,  bUee  away.  Bill,*  atiju  anotiier, 
'  tip  OS  a  stave;  see  if  you  can  put  alit- 
ile  life  in  a  follow,  for  I*m  tired  of  thii 
sort  of  fun ;  this  is  blockading  Too4om^ 
in  earnest — Why,  d — n  it,  'twas  only  the 
last  time  the  ship  was  in  Malta,  when  1 
carried  captidn^  portmanter  ashore,  I 
Cverhears  a  lady  axing  the  skipper  him- 
self if  it  wasn't  a  mutinous*  sort  of  lifi; 
and  I  am  d--d  if  he  didnH  say  that  H 
was;  Uiough,  had  any  o*  we  madea  similar 
answer,  I  suspeote  we*d  a*goi  more  kicks 
nor  coppers.  But  it*s  the  way  of  the 
world  all  over/—'  Well  done,  Blue-deril- 
Dicjc,*  says  a  third,  'growling  for  erer. 
Tou*re  juHt  the  fit  feuow  to  have  silled 
in  that  psalm-singing  ship  as  I  sirved  is. 
Come,  let*8  down  in  the  wai^t,  ind  111 
give  you  a  touch  of  her;*  when,  ifter 
following  them  to  the  '  fore-hatchwu,* 
he  thus  begm  j—'  WeU,  you  know,  atsr 
Ishipsinthe  ffrUUam and Marp,We^ 
Ingee-man,  one  o*  your  regular  Liver- 


day  robbing  and  murdering,  all  alive    'pool  runnerv,  is  wis  waiUng  for  a  wind 


and  hi^py,  and  challenged  him  to 
dance  a  muice,  or  sing  a  song,  or  sleep 
at  asennon,  with  any  one  of  thesis  rob- 
bed and  murdered  skives,  and  that 
■tiH  htf  should  roar  out  robbery  and 
amrdsr,  and  swear  by  aH  the  gods, 
Ihait  he  knew  the  Whole  blade  popu- 
lation to  be  daily,  hourly.  Indeed, 
beaten,  lashed,  ravished,  and  put  to 
death  in  Hnffering  toiments, — what, 
we  a^  womd  you,  Mr  Williams, 
thibk  of  the  said  Mr  Wnberforcef 
We  shaU  wait  tiH  next  month  for 
joar  reply* 

We  have  '^  spun  a  long  yam'*  quite 
wtexpeetedfy,  and  as  ofiumd  as  any 
saikxr  oa  his  nig^Kt-iratdL  So  kt  ui 
make  amends  to  the  yawning  reader, 
by  ancih^  screed  from  the  fiiipper. 


flADraS  AT  BIA. 
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"  '  Why,  boyB»<  you*re  ill  is  down  in 
the  mouth  is  a  parcel  of  Jews  disap- 
pinted  o'piy-dij,*  says  a  tilkative  top- 
man,  one  night,  to  a  part  of  the  watch, 
who  were  roUing  aboard  of  each  other  is 
they  sullenly  paced  the  lee-gmgwiy  with 
thdr  hands  in  their  beckets.  '  One 
would  think,*  he  continued,  <  you  were 


in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  I  goes  ishore  oae 
night,  for  a  bit  of  a  qtree,  to  one  o*yoBr 
"  Holy-ground**  ho^ ;  and,  just  as  IM 
opened  the  bill  with  a  blowen,  and 
tipping  Uie  shields  in  a  red,  in  comes  i 
larking  leiftennant,  with  five  or  six  lub- 
berly lobsters,  ngg*d  out  dike  in  jadtets 
and  trowsen.  Wdl,  they  paeees  at  first 
for  some  o'  your  regular  craters,  no  one 
never  suspecting  as  how  they  was  under 
frise  odours,  or,  moreover,  a  pircd  ef 
kidnapping  pirates ;  for  the  first  tiung , 
yon  see,  the  leaftemkant  does,  WIS  to  sing 
out  a  lilt  of  hia  own,  and  to  foot  it 
aws^  like  a  regular  pinter* ' 

'' '  Wdl,  you  know,  as  he  wis  most 
flush  of  the  dibs  at  the  time,  he  studs 
the  score,  and  sows-up  mysdf  ind  the 
piper ;  when,  liter  a  little  palaver  or  eo, 
he  sends  me  clem  out  of  the  room  i  red- 
inff  in  eimest.  l^is  was  a  job  for  the 
Jomes  to  tike  me  in  tow,  md  lugmedoog 
them  thundering  difib  to  the  beeeh ;  for 
though  I  was  fiMt  by  the  nose,  I  use 
yawing  about  like  a  nip  what  had  broke 
firom  her  sheer  in  a  tideswiy.  WeU,  ss 
soon  as  we  reaches  the  boat,  thev  bandlse 
me  in  like  a  quarter  of  beef,  and  aHer  we 
fetches  the  frijgate,  they  whips  me  rigkt 
out  like  another.  In  conxse,  that  ni|pit, 
'  rd  too  many  doths  in  the  wind'*  to 
know  where  I  was;  but  as  soon  ss  I  csms 
to  myself,  I  diskivered  my  fote  was  iixed. 
Well,  thm  I  WM,  a  prewed  man  in  Um 
mora :  '  Jammed  liks  Jackson*—'  ksrd 


1  Toulon.  2  Mutinous— monotonoua 

4  Drunk,  in  nanticd  sling. 


8  Portsmouth  Point  dsnoer. 
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up  in  a  cliAch,  ahd  never  a  knife  to  cat 
the  seasing ;'  so  I  makes  up  my  mind  for 
the  worst,  and  bad  was  the  best,  for  Vm 
blow*d  bat  the  frigate  was  more  like  a 
methodj  chapel  aJSoat  nor  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships.  There  was  the  captain, 
woold  puzzle  the  dcTil  himself  to  know 
what  he  was ;  he  was  sometimes  a  sanc- 
tificator,  and  sometimes  one  o*  year 
smart- an's ;  a  chap  that  could  sarve  out 
a  sarment  a  Sunday,  and  four  or  five 
dozen  a  Monday ;  and  then,  perhaps,  for 
a  couple  of  months,  when  a  freak  of  the 
tapper  went  off,  and  fit  of  the  parsen 
comM  on,  there  was  a  spell  with  the 
cat  for  the  cruce.  Well,  howsomever, 
you  know,  he  makes,  as  they  call  it,  a 
parcel  of  convicts^  aboard — ay,  as  good 
as  one-third  of  the  crew,  'sides  the  second 
leaftennant,  his  coxen,  and  clerk.  There 
was  these  psalm  singing  beggars,  with 
their  hair  as  straight  as  a  die,  and  their 
ways,  aye,  as  crooked  as  a  "  snake  on  a 
stay,**  going  from  mess  to  mess  on  the 
*twixt-deck8,  sarving  out  tracks  as  they 
tarm  'em — ^your  die-away  speeches,  you 
know — ^your  'Repentance  made  easy,* 
and  the  likeofsuchlubberly  trash.  Watch 
or  no  watch,  a  fellow'd  never  no  rest  for 
his  body  or  soul,  these  jameymen  parsons 
so  bothered  them  both.  I  remember, 
one  day,  as  I  was  taking  a  caulk*  on  my 
chest  in  the  berth,  who  should  come  for- 
ward, you  know,  but  the  captain's  cozen. 
'  Well/  says  he,  giving  me  a  shake  o*  the 
shoulder,  'Sem,'  says  he,  'rise,  my  man, 
'tis  time  afore  this  you'd  a  caU.* — '  Why 
d — ^n  it,*  says  I,  'it's  my  watch  below  !' 
— '  Watch  below  !*  says  he,  turning  up 
his  eyes  like  a  lady  in  love,  '  ah,  Sam  I 
*tis  time  you  should  think  of  your  watch 
above.'  Well,  I'm  blow'd  if  I  knew  what 
the  fellow  was  at,  so  I  let's  him  go  on  for 
awhile.  When,  *  Sam/  says  he,  looking 
me  straight  in  the  face,  'your  sure  to 
be  damn'd  for  your  sins.' — 'The  devil  I 
am,  who  told  you  V  says  I. — '  I  tells  you,' 
says  he, '  unless  you  gets  (let's  see,  what 
was  the  word),  unless  you  gets — you  gets 
— I  have  him — ^you  gets — Re — Re-jen- 
ny-raied,*  says  he. — *  What  ship's  that  f 
get  raUd  what  T  say's  I. — '  Bom'd  all 
over  again/  says  he. — '  What,  tarn  a  fel- 
low into  Ttoicelaid  ?*'  says  I. — '  Aye, 
and  tarn  from  your  sins,'  says  he. — So, 


to  shorten  the  matter,  says  I, '  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Mr  Coxen,  every  man  to  hit 
station — "  the  cook  to  the  fore-sheet ;" 
you  may  be  a  very  good  hand  at  the  helm 
— but  a  precious  poor  pilot  for  heaven. 
You're  out  of  your  latitude  now ;  keep 
within  soundings,'  says  I,  'and  talk  like 
a  sensible  man;  when  its  comfort  I 
wants,  'tis  not  to  the  likes  of  such  fellows 
as  you  that  I'll  seek ;  I'll  look  to  the 
hgiook  aloft;  so  "brace  up  and  haul 
aft,"  and  no  more  of  your  preaching/ 
says  I.  Well,  I  silenced  his  fire,  for  he 
never  came  near  me  again. 

"But  this  was  a  trifle  to  some  of 
their  tricks. — Why,  bless  your  hearts, 
they  used  to  practise  the  psahns  in  the 
store-rooms,  and  join  reg'lar  coal-box^ 
as  they  sung  'em  aloud  on  a  Sunday. 
It's  as  true  as  I'm  here ;  but  this  wasnt 
the  worst  of  it  neither,  for  all  the  work 
fell  on  the  '  Oood  men'^  aboard ;  and  the 
topmasts  might  go  over  the  side,  afore 
one  of  those  methody  chaps  would  clap 
on  a  clewline.  Then,  as  for  coming  to 
box,  I'm  sartain  one-half  of  'em  would 
have  thought  it  a  sin  to  have  stuck  to 
their  guns.  They  were  even  too  laiy  to 
go  for  their  grub.  Why,  the  whole  o' 
the  ship's  company  went  without  break- 
fast one  mom,  'kase  a  parcel  of  these 
straight-haired,  double*&ced  fellows  (the 
ship's  cook  as  bad  as  the  best  on  'em) 
thought  proper  to  'pound'  the  gospel  in- 
stead of  the  cocoa.^  Howsomever,  it 
didn't  happen  again,  though  these  hip-' 
percrodile^  rigs,  as  they  call  'em,  flew 
through  the  frigate  like  wild-fire,  till  at 
last  she  was  no  better  nor  a  reg'lar  built 
hell  afloat.  There  was  the  first  leaften- 
nant and  skipper  for  ever  a  snarling ;  for 
BiUy  was  blue  to  the  bone,  and  too  much 
of  a  man  to  bear  up  for  a  parson.  But 
the  skipper  and  second  leaftennant  was 
as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed :  what  one 
would  say,  t'other  would  swear  to :  the 
queerest  notions  would  come  into  their 
heads,  for  they  were  a  pair  of  the  most 
suspiciousest  men  as  ever  was  bom'd. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  one  day,  when 
the  second  leaftennant  had  charge  o'  the 
watch ;  I  goes  aft,  just  to  ax  for  a  pot  o' 
water  to  make  a  mess  o'  Qe-ografif 
afore  I  went  to  relieve  the  weather- 
wheel,'  when  he  takes  it  into's  head  I 

% — 


1  Coovicts— converts. 

3  Caulk— to  sleep  upon  deck,  or  lie  down  with  their  clothes  •n,  is  called  a  caulk. 

*  Twicelaid  ;  Old  rope  re-manufactured  anew.  *  Coiil-box — chorus. 

5  A  nautical  designation  for  hard-working  willing  seamen. 

6  The  cocoa,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  is  pounded  the  prerious  day  to  its  being  boiled  for 
breakfast,  by  one  of  the  messes,  each  mess  taking  this  duty  in  turn.     7  Hypocritical. 

8  Ge-ografy— a  sort  of  beverage  made  by  seamen  out  of  burnt  biscuit  boiled  in  iruter. 
^  The  man  who  steers  the  ship,  and  who  stands  at  the  weather-side  of  the  wheel. 
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was  dnuik — ^there  lie  was  for  aU  the 
world  like  one  o*  your  figures  on  i^e 
mdder-head  of  a  Ihitchmim^B  dogger, 
stack  on  a  earronade-slide,  wiw  a 
tittck  in  one  liand,  and  a  trumpet  in 
Votker. 

"  Well,  faowBomerer,  says  I,  taking 
off  my  hat  at  the  time,  as  I  nean  him, 
'  Pot  o*  water,  i*  you  please,  sir,'  says  I : 
well,  there  never  was  no  answer  ^  I 
axes  him  louder  and  louder  three  or  four 
times;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  lifting  his 
eyes  what  were  staring  dean  out  of  his 
head,  from  the  book  he  was  reading,  and 
grinning  his  teeth  like  a  laughing  lenah, 
he  shies  the  trumpet  slap  in  my  &ce, 
singing  out  like  a  new-one, — 'Wiper, 
away !  wiper,  away  1  the  wicked  spirits 
yoiUhin  you  !* — May  I  never  see  light  if  I 
tasted  a  drop  o*  my  grog  that  day,  for  I 
gave  the  wnole  o'  my  afiowanoe  to  one 
^  the  topmen  for  maldng  me  a  duck-pair 
of  mustering  trowsers:  no,  not  all  I 
could  say  could  make  him  believe  I  was 
sober ;  so  he  sings  out,  you  know,  for 
the  master-'t-arms,  and  orders  me  both 
legs  in  limbo,  for  contempt,  as  he  calls 
it.  Well,  there  I  was,  hard-and-fiist,  for 
a  fortnight,  ground-tackle  down,  with  a 
cable  each  way;  though  *twas  hard,  to 
be  sure,  an  innocent  fellow  should  be 
shov'd  into  irons  just  for  the  freaks  of  a 
sanctificator.  Howsomever,  as  there  was 
eight  or  ten  more  of  us  locked  by  the 
legs,  the  duty  looked  shy  in  the  ship ;  for» 
as  Pai  says,  all  the  best  hands  am>ard 
were  fast  by  the/ee<.  Well,  'twas  all  very 
well  till  we  comes  into  port,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  sarving  out  slops.^  The 
hands  at  seven-bells  was  turned  up  as 
usual,  when,  just  as  Pill-garlic,  with  the 
rest  o'  the  prisoneers,  was  ready  for 
'  preachy  or  floggy,*  and  thecaptainabout 
to  muster  my  name,  the  second  leaften- 
nantallon  a  sudden  startsfor'ard^andsays 
to  the  captain — '  Now  do  you  hear  'em, 
the  d*ciple8  of  Satin  \  Now  do  you  hear 
*em  1*  though  there  wasn't  as  much  as  a 
whisper  to  be  heard  at  the  time  fore  and 
aft  Well,  you  know,  the  captain  sees 
there  was  some'at  amiss,  so  the  hands 
were  piped  down,  and  punishment  put 
off,  for  the  man  was  as  mad  as  any  chap 
in  St  Luke*8.  Well,  about  two  or  three 
moms  after  this,  just  as  the  decks  were 
dried  up,  and  hammocks  all  stowed  in 
the^etting,  up  he  comes,  rigged  out  to 
the  nines  in  white  silk  stockings,  breeks, 
and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  all  ready  to  go 
ashore  to  a  ball,  as  he  said :  but  'twas  a 
ball  of  a  different  mould  what  he  meant ; 
for,  just  as  the  hands  were  turned  up,  up 
top  gallant  yards,  and  every  one  on  deck 


as  would  go ;  down  he  fliea  to  the  guft- 
room,  seizes  a  pistol,  aad  blows  ovt  his 
brains ;  and  though,  when  aUre,  fae*d 
never  a  laugh  on  hk  phiz,  would  jou  be- 
lieve ity  when  dtad^  there  was  a  grai  on 
his  &oe,  as  much  as  to  aay  he'd  been 
mocking  us  all,  as  well  as  \^  Kaker. 
There^  a  precious  end  for  a  saaeUfica- 
tor!' 

"  This  account  of  the  £uiatAcal  pranks, 
which,  we  regret  to  aay,  were  played  on 
board  of  one  of  our  men-of-war,  theagli 
related  in  the  droll  language  oiJotA,  v^ 
nevertheless,  faithful  as  to  £scta.  Po^ 
hi^  as  good  a  moral  may  be  collected 
from  his  '  yam,^  as  might  be  oonveyed 
in  a  strain  more  serious  or  didactia** 

We  never  willingly  give  offence  to 
any  one  sole  single  individual,  Chria- 
tian  or  Whig, — but  now  and  then  'tia 
impossible  to  help  it.  Hitherto  we 
have  seldom  spoKen  of  the  British 
navy,  except  in  general  terms  of  admi- 
ration of  its  ^orioas  and  nnoonqner- 
able  spirit ;  for  we  number  among  our 
friends  but  few  naval  (^cers ;  and 
they  are  fighting  rather  than  writing 
men.  But  we  intend  to  make  a  ven- 
ture, and  give  articles  about  the  Fleet. 
They  may  show  ignorance  of  many 
things  familiar  to  uie  British  seaman, 
but  they  shall  show  no  ignorance  of 
his  humanity,  his  courage,  and  his 
patriotism.  We  even  now  put  forth, 
in  a  conclusion  too  long  periiaps  delay- 
ed, a  few  words  concerning  that  dis- 
cipline, which  the  sons  of  the  ocean 
have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  under 
which  they  fought  and  triumphed — 
we  shall  not  say  how  much  farther 
back — but  from  Blake  to  Broke, 

A  hundred  questions  relative  to  the 
navy  crowd  upon  us  for  discussion, 
and  we  are  gneved  to  the  heart  to  be 
informed  that  we  are  now  positively 
enditing  an  additional  half-sheet  to 
Maga ;  so  we  must,  however  unwil- 
lingly, approach  to  Finis.  The  scys- 
tem  of  impressment  we  would  fain 
touch  upon — and  discipline  in  all  its 
branches.  On  these  subjects  our  au- 
thor speaks  most  sensibly  ;  and  wears 
Sony  that  we  cannot  quote  entire  the 
first  chapter  of  his  second  volume. 
He  is  no  thin-skinned  sentimentalist, 
sighing  forth  a  code  of  lenient  laws  for 
those  delicate  and  consiunptive  crea- 
tures, the  mariners  of  England.    Let 


1  Jack's  fiuniliar  phrase  for  punishment. 
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lum  open  his  mouth  At  a  Whig  meet- 
ing on  the  subject,  uid  the  blues  will 
cough  him  down  with  hisses  as  a  per- 
fisct  barbarian.  Tet  we  believe  him  to  be 
asbraveand  humane  amanas ever  leapt 
oTcrboard  to  save  a  powder-monkey ; 
ajy  the  Captain  would  dash  over  the 
gunwale,  we  warrant  him,  to  save  the  life 
of  the  most  despicable  devil  in  the  ship, 
when  many  a  saint  would  content  him- 
self with  ejaculating  a  long-winded 
prayer.  Sensibilityisawordweholdin 
especial  abhorrence,  for  it  characterizes 
the  souls  of  passive  slaves.  Nothing 
so  cherishes  base  sensibility  as  prayer. 
There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  prayer  which 
brings  down  from  heaven  power  and 

gory  to  the  souls  of  our  feeble  race, 
it  what  we  now  speak  of  is  the  base  de- 
sertion of  a  man's  mind  from  this  earth 
and  iudanaers  to  heavenin  ejaculations 
— when  all  laws,  human  and  divine, — 
that  is  to  say,  all  impulses  of  an  unde- 
based  nature,  and  all  commands  from 
Qod,  should  drive  him  in  sDence,  and 
without  more  than  a  look  upwards,  to 
devote  himself,  if  so  it  must  oe,  for  the 
salvation  of  any  one  wretch  framed 
in  the  same  imase,  dressed  in  the  same 
rigy  pressed  by  the  same  gang,  swing- 
ing in  the  same  hammock,  intoxicated 
with  the  same  grog,  dancing  at  the 
same  hopping  shop,   flogged  by  the 
tails  of  tne  same  cat,  destined  to  be 
pensioned  by  the  same  government^ 
to  get  grey  and  glorious  in  the  same 
Qreenwich,  and  if  not  to  rot  in  the 
same  grave, — yet  what  matters  it,  and 
where  is  the  difference  to  lie  cheek-by- 
jowl,  although  a  few  roods  apart,  alike 
forgotten  in  the  same  burial  ground  ! 
One  of  the  most  judicious  chM>ter8  in 
these  volumes  is,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
subject  of  Discipline.  It  does  not  enter 
much  into  details,  but  contains  the  es- 
sence of  the  experience  of  one  who,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  a  gallant,  humane, 
firm,  and  intelligent  ofllcer.    With  re- 
spect to  punishments,  in  general,  we  see 
no  reason  why  landsmen,  like  ourselves, 
should   be  unable  to  form  a  rational 
judgment.    It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  represent  fear,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  ineffectual  to  repress  disorder,  in- 
subordination,  vice,   or    crime.     All 
knowledge,  aU  observation,  lead  to  a 
totidly  different  conclusion.    Wicked- 
ness is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inse- 
parable from  suffering ;  and  pain  and 
privation,  as  thev  are  terrible  in  en- 
durance, so  are  they  terrible  in  fore- 
thought.   All  sensitive  beings,  who  are 


also  endowed  with  reason,  will  be  an- 
xious to  avoid  misery ;  and  if  they 
knoWf  «0  certainly  as  that  they  have 
backs,  Uiat  these  backs  will  be  scari- 
fied if  they  conduct  themselves  in  a 
certain  way,  moat  assuredly  that  know- 
ledge will  generally  deter  them  from 
acting  in  uiat  way,  and  place  them 
almost  in  a  necessity  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  required  rules.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  feur  from  being  dignified ; 
it  is  always  degrading.  But  the  dis- 
grace is  not  necessarUy,  and  in  all  ciir- 
cumstances,  a  deep,. festering,  <Mr  in-- 
curable  wound.  Some  spirits  there 
doubtless  are,  who  are  insensiUe  to 
the  shame  of  sin,  and  yet  all  alive  to 
the  shame  of  punishment ;  so  that, 
now  and  then,  a  flogged  mutineer 
may  wish  to  blow  up  the  ship,  or  leap 
into  a  drowning  death.  That  is  a  spe- 
cies of  sullen  or  ferocious  pride,  with 
which  we  have,  we  confess,  little  sym- 
pathy ;  and,  instead  of  tiie  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, such  a  culprit  should  be  run  up 
to  the  yard-arm.  But  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  not  heroes  of  that 
class ;  and  although  they  may  not 
flinch  during  a  flogging,  will  flinch  at 
the  bare  idea  of  one.  They  would  ra- 
ther not — they  would  beff  to  be  ex- 
cused— and  that  peculiar  breed  of  cats 
that  live  on  shipboard,  and  that  have 
not  only  nine  lives,  like  their  feline 
breUuren  on  shore,  but  likewise  nine 
tails,  are,  except  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
fully  more  usenil  than  the  chaplain. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
the  tails  of  a  cat  leave  an  indelible 
stigma,  like  that  of  the  brandins-iron. 
Tou  cannot  see  it  through  the  clotiies, 
and  Polly  don't  mind  it  Many  a 
good  seaman  is  tatt<^oed  in  that  style, 
and  not  a  whit  the  worse  either  for 
show  or  service.  But  admitting  that 
the  cat  may  cut  occasionally  too  near 
the  heart  of  an  honest  fellow— consi- 
der how  rarely  that  happens ;  and  that, 
in  a  thousand  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
and  five,  Felis  whips  the  offending 
Adam  out  of  an  unconscionable  sinner. 
Punishment  without  pain  and  without 
disgrace  is  not  even  a  bugbear, — but 
an  animal  to  be  dandled  on  the  knee, 
hugged  to  the  bosom,  and  taken  at 
night  into  the  hammock.  We  trusty 
therefore,  that  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  will 
never  be  so  rare  as  a  male  Cyprus ; 
but  wDl  curve  her  back,  purr,  and  be 
playful,  on  the  decks  of  every  ship  in 
the  British  navy. 
The  British  navy  is  of  pretty  long 
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floftting.  ^'For  a  thousand  years  its 
flag  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze."  And  was  there  flogging 
through  all  those  glorious  centuries? 
Somewhat  too  much  of  it,  we  yerilj 
believe ;  for  the  less  the  better.  But 
did  it  break  the  naval  spirit  of  Eng- 
land? Did  it  deaden  it?  No.  It 
kept  it  alive  and  kicking.  It  was  a 
pnvilege  of  our  seamen  ;  for  although 
flogging  has  never  been  unknown  to 
our  land-forces,  it  flourished  in  its 
native  vigour  at  sea.  Among  all  their 
other  grievances,  some  of  them  too 
well-founded,  our  tars  never  included 
the  cat.  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj, 
that  it  has  always  been  with  them 
rather  a  favourite  animal.  To  be  sure, 
they  abuse  it,  and  have  lavished  upon 
it  a  thousand  endearing  terms  of  de- 
secration. But,  depend  upon  it,  they 
like  it  in  their  hearts,  and  consider  it  a 
aine  qua  non  to  a  prosperous  voyage  or 
victorious  battle.  They  always  swear 
at  it  with  ascertain  deme  of  respect ; 
and  were  it  out  of  the  ship,  what  would 
become  of  the  one  half  of  their  jokes, 
and  the  seasoning  of  the  other  ? 

Such  bodily  mflictions,  as  crucify- 
ing, impaling,  breaking  on  the  whed, 
slitting  of  the  nose,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
are  at  once  hideous  and  inefficacious. 
Ruffians  rise  against  the  laws,  and 
there  is  not  one  sinecure  place  in  the 
whole  executive.  But  what  exaggera- 
ting and  dishonest  idiots  are  they  who 
confound  the  dreadful  agonies  of  tor- 
tured nature  with  a  little  smarting 
between  the  shoulders,  and  down  even 
to  the  rump  ?  Jack  is  himself  again 
before  Saturday  night,  and  roaring  out 
Tom  Bowling.  It  is  delightful  to  hear 
young  ladies  eloquent  against  flogging, 
or  even  old  women.  Nay,  it  is  not 
unpretty  in  the  Miss-Mollyish  mem- 
bers of  a  Seaman's  Friend's  Society : 
but  pipe  all  hands  on  board  the  Dread- 
nought, and  not  a  voice  will  be  against 
grimalkin. 

Sailors  are  unquestionably  an  extra- 
ordinary race.  Look  on  that  feUow 
with  his  glazed  hat  in  a  position  that 
not  the  most  ingenious  man  of  the 
eleven  millions  now  ashore  all  over 
England  could  reduce  into  practice, 
were  he  to  rehearse  till  doomsday, — 
only  lose  yourself  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  hopeless  speculation  on  the  name 
of  the  colour  of  his  hair, — mark,  by 
the  external  sign  on  the  absurd  ex- 
pression on  one  side  of  his  face,  the 


internal  revolution  of  the  quid, — what 
a  tail !  to  which  your  arm  would  be  a 
bad  joke,  if  it  were  not  so  much  short- 
er,—-shoulders  shrugging  up,  not  at 
all  in  French  fashion,  but  saying,  in 
a  forcible  deaf-and-dumb  language, 
**  you  be  d— d," — a  rolling  motion,  as 
if  Jack  were  uncertain  whether  or  not 
he  had  yet  weighed  anchor, — broad 
back,  long  arms,  narrow  loins,  some- 
what light  in  tiie  timbers,  and  posi- 
tively no  posteriors, — and  say  gravely 
if  ever  you  clapt  eyes  on  such  a  hy- 
pothea  What  does  he  care  about 
nogging  ?  Just  enough  to  prefer  keep- 
inghis  back  warm  without  it,  and  no 
more.  Take  him  aside,  and  ask  him 
to  sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  cat,  and  he  will  forthwith  squirt 
you  all  over  with  liquid  tobacco,  pull 
up  his  tarry  trowsers,  and  be  off  with 
a  grin  to  the  tune  of  Moll  of  Wap- 
ping. 

Had  flogging  been  a  grievance  in  the 
British  navy,  we  should  oftener  haye 
seen  the  black  flag.  There  would  have 
been  more  Admiral  Parkers.  Pay  Jads 
his  wages  regularly — ^give  him  good 
junk,  and  proper  allowance  of  grog — 
and,  above  all  things,  little  as  it  may 
be,  let  him  see  his  prize-money  in 
shiners,  with  his  king's  face  smiling  on 
him,  and  he  will  let  his  back  take  care 
of  itself,  and  smile  at  a  round  dozen. 
He  will  die  at  his  gun — he  will  laugh 
in  mutilation  in  the  cockpit — ^his  cut- 
lass will  sweep  the  enemy's  deck  among 
the  blast  of  boarders — ^he  will  nail  the 
colours  to  the  mast — but  strike  them 
never.  At  such  an  order  only  would 
Jack  be  a  mutineer ;  and,  if  it  must 
be  so,  then  down  with  the  "  Barky" 
to  Davy's  locker,  for  it  is  a  capacious 
one,  and  will  take  in,  with  room  to 
spare,  Goliath  and  all  her  crew,  co- 
vered with  canvass  to  her  very  sky- 
scrapers. 

Are  admirals,  commanders,  captains, 
lieutenants,  all  brute-beasts  ?  No- 
gentlemen  all,  or  nearly  all — if  not 
genUemen  bom,  gentlemen  bred  by 
Neptune  and  the  Nereids.  Their  hu- 
manity may  not  be  that  of  a  Wiiber- 
force  or  a  Fry;  but  what  sort  of  a 
sea-captain  would  Mr  Wilberforce 
make,  or  Mrs  Fry  either?  When 
Jack's  legs  are  both  carried  away  by 
the  board, — that  is  the  time  to  be  ten- 
der with  him, — and  there  he  sits  wait- 
ing, in  blood,  for  his  turn  with  the 
surgeon,  side  by  side  with  that  beau- 
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tifiil  young  midshipman,  whose  mo- 
ther, the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  duke, 
sent  him  away,  hut  a  week  ago,  from 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  with  weep- 
ing and  with  prayers,  that  her  hoy 
might  do  his  duty.  And  ff  the  young 
loid  die  in  his  glory,  and  the  old  sea- 
man survlTe,  the  one  will  be  interred 
to  the  sound  of  his  country's  thunder, 
and  the  other  stump  into  a  berth  in 
Greenwich,  the  noblest  palace  that 
flings  its  shadows  oyer  the  Thames. 

An  old  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  the  sea, 
broods  over  our  navy.  The  usages  of 
the  race  of  men  that  belone  to  that 
dominion,  should  be  preserved  to  them 
till  they  themselves  solicit  their  abro- 
gation. Their  march  is  o'er  the  moim- 
tain  wave,  their  home  is  on  the  deep 
—and  let  those  legislators  whose  waJK 
is  on  the  turnpike-road,  their  homes 
upon  the  shore,  beware  of  bafiUngthe 
lives  of  the  sons  of  the  ocean.  They 
have  many  incomprehensible  customs, 
but  there  is  a  m^aaning  in  them  all. 
What  is  odious— -or  shameful— or  dis- 
tressing in  their  lot,  will  £eJ1  off,  as  it 
has  been  falling  off  for  many  years,  in 
natural  and  uiSbrced  decay.  Our  na- 
val officers,  in  knowledge,  in  intellect, 
in  science,  in  humanity,  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  best  men  on  earth ;  it 
is  fiftlse  to  say  that  they  are  tyrants — 
but  the  milk  of  human  kinoness  in 
their  heart  is  not  diluted — ^the  only 
water  they  use  is  in  their  grog — and 
there  is  more  pity  in  the  calm  eye  of 
him  who  has  stood,  fifty  times,  on  a 
deck  drenched  with  blood  and  brains, 
than  in  all  the  maudlin  ogles  of  all  the 
saints  that  ever  sweated  in  a  taber- 
nacle. 

But  saint  and  sinner  shaU  £rom  us 
have  equal  justice.  The  morals  of 
seamen  we  must  never  expect  to  be 
impiacolate,  while  the  sea  roars  around 
Britain.  From  sensual  vices  they  ne- 
ver can  be  free.  Yet,  after  all,  per- 
haps their  vices  are  rather  gross  and 
glaring,  than  very  wicked.  We  know 
with  what  sort  of  women  they  asso- 
ciate—>but  seamen  are  not  seducers. 
The  dreadful  evil  that  shocks  us  in  all 
the  streets  of  all  great  cities,  comes  not 
from  the  wooden-walls.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  not  to  be  discussed 
at  present  by  us— only  deplored.  Let 
every  man— every  society  of  men — do 
their  best  to  save  their  fellow-chns- 
tians  from  vice.  But  let  them  know 
what  they  are  about— else  all  their 


schemes  will  be  covered  vrith  horrid 
ridicule,  and  nurse  a  deeper  pollu- 
tion. 

As  to  religion,  that  is  a  still  more 
awfiil  subject ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  what  lamentable  ignorance 
and  superstition  it  may  not  be  com- 
bined, and  still  be  religion.  That 
sailors  are,  as  a  body,  irreligious,*  we 
shall  never  believe ;  for  danger  opens 
the  heart  before  Gt)d.  Perhaps  more 
might  be  done— than  has  ever  yet  been 
done  by  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try for  religion  in  the  navy — ^both  at 
sea  and  on  shore.  It  woidd  be  im- 
possible to  do  too  much,  and  the  no- 
blest faculties  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
elo<juence,  that  ever  graced  a  Ohnstian 
divme,  would  "  find  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,"  **  the  characters  of  hea- 
ven to  trace"  on  the  ground  of  the  nau- 
tical character.  Psalm-singing  in 
floating-chapels,  and  such  preaching  as 
we  have  ever  chanced  to  here  therein, 
seem  not  to  us  likely  to  enlighten  or 
purify — and  would  to  heaven.  Lord 
Qambier,  brave  man  as  he  is,  had  been 
but  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  what  may 
be  the  demands  of  conscience  in  the 
bosom  of  any  man ;  and  that  Lord 
Gambler,  and  others  like  him,  are  sin- 
cere, is  our  honest  conviction.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  veir  weak  judg- 
ment. He  ought  certainly  to  mount  a 
shovel-hat ;  nay,  in  proposing  to  him 
that  he  should  even  now  go  into  or- 
ders, we  are  perfectly  serious.  We  do 
not  know  precisely  his  Lordship's  age 
— but  say  that  he  is  rather  upwards  of 
threescore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  one  of  all  the  bishops  would 
ordain  him  without  any  very  strict 
classical  examination.  They  would 
never  be  so  insensible  to  the  services 
of  the  navy  as  to  pluck  an  Admiral ; 
and  being  once  in  Deacon's  orders.  Lord 
Gambler  would  meet  with  speedy  pro- 
motion. We  are  glad  to  know  that  he 
is  already  very  rich ;  and,  of  course, 
he  would  ^ve  all  his  tithes  to  the 
poor.  A  brilliant  preacher  we  scarcely 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope 
for  in  such  a  veteran — ^yet  there  is  no 
saying,  and  he  might  blow  Mr  Irving 
out  of  the  water.  We  beg  the  reve- 
rend Admiral's  pardon,  but  these  nau- 
tical expressions,  however  unbecoming 
this  sacred  theme,  stick  to  us  like 
burrs.    It  would  be  curious  to  mark 
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if  the  Rerennd  Dr  JaoMs  Gkunbier  car- 
ried the  quirter-deok  into  the  church 
when  a  parson,  just  as  he  used  to 
cany  the  pulpit  on  board  ship  when 
an  Admiral.  Then,  it  would  be  ad- 
▼antageous  to  ^  stote  to  have  a  Bi- 
shop i»  the  Upper  House  w^  rersed 
in  naval  «£^klv&  Into  orders  tiien^iausti 
he  gor-aod  we  expect  he  will  send  us 
Ms  oocked4iat  and  unifonn  to  keep 
for  hisf  flikeb 


[Much, 

^ould  there  ever  be  uiother  war— 
which  God  forbid — may  Captain  Qlw- 
CQck  get  a  ship-^and  take  an  Americuk 
frigate  of  equal  foree.  Should  he  be 
taken  himself — ^we  are  sure  there  will 
be  no  dishoBour  in  defeat — ^but  that 

''He  wiU  fight  till  not  a  slide  wonU 

stand 
On  board  the  AreOmM  !** 
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STREAMS. 


How  delightful,  even  to  elders  like 
u&f  to  feel  Spring  breathing  once  more 
over  air  and  earth !  We  have  been 
quite  happy  and  contented  with  Win- 
ter, however  severe  ;  nor  have  we  ever 
felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  be 
satirical  on  that  hoary  personage.  On 
the  contraiy,  there  is  not  a  Season  of 
them  all  whom  we  love  better  than 
hale,  honest,  old  Winter.  But  when 
he  has  migrated  from  the  lengthening 
days,  we  think  cheerfully  on  the  last 
time  we  shook  hands  with  him  ;  and 
knowing  that  he  is  as  regular  as  clock- 
work, have  no  doubts  of  his  return  as 
soon  as  he  hears  that  we  have  again 
laid  in  our  November  stock  of  coals 
and  corned-beef.  Indeed,  his  son, 
Spring,  has  so  strong  a  family  resem- 
blance to  his  father,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  difference  of  their  complexion, 
and  a  totaUy  dissimilar  style  of  dress, 
we  should  frequently  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  likeness,  however, 
wears  off  as  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  heir-appa- 
rent, and  find  that  with  most  of  his 
Other's  virtues,  he  possesses  many  pe- 
culiar to  himself;  wnile  in  every  pomt 
of  manners  or  lesser  morals,  he  bears 
away  both  the  bell  and  the  palm  from 
his  sire.  Like  the  old  gentleman,  he 
is  occasionally  cold  to  strangers — biting 
in  his  remarks — or  wrapt  up  within 
himself;  but  his  icyness  soon  thaws 
— ^his  faxse  becomes  animated  in  the 
extreme — ^his  language  is  even  fiowery 
— and  putting  his  arm  kindly  within 
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yours,  there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  well 
as  to  propose  a  walk  among  the  plea- 
sant banks  and  braes,  now  alive  with 
the  new-bom  lambs,  through  whose 
bleating  you  can  but  faintly  hear  the 
lark  returning  from  heaven. 

We  seldom  are  exposed  to  any  veir 
strong  temptation  to  leave  town  till 
about  the  second  week  in  April.  Up 
to  that  time  the  dinners  have  com- 
plete power  over  us,  and  we  could 
not  tear  ourselves  away  without 
acute  anguish.  Lamb  (see  last  para- 
graph) "has  been  exquisite  for  weeks ; 
and  when  enjoyed  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  not  expensive.  Garden  stuffs, 
too,  have  purified  our  blood,  and,  if 
that  be  possible,  increased  our  appe- 
tite. Sprinff  has  agreeably  affected 
our  animal  oeing,  without  having  as 
yet  made 'any  very  forcible  appeal  to 
our  intellectual  or  moral  system.  To 
leave  town  during  such  a  crisis  of  pri- 
vate affairs,  would  obviously  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  judicious  character. 
Take  them  on  the  whole,  and  the  best 
dinners  of  a  cycle  of  seven  years  w^ill 
be  found  to  fall  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  We  have  verified 
this  fact  by  tables  of  observation  kept 
for  eight -and-twenty  years,  now  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  Dr  Kitchener, 
who  has  been  anxiously  collating  them 
with  his  own  private  Qastronomical 
Journal. 

Yet  in  spite  of  such  tender  ties,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  the  urbane 
board  well  on  into  April,  our  poetical 
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imagination  is  frequently  tempting  us 
away  into  the  country.  All  such 
temptations  we  manfully  resist ;  and 
to  strengthen  us  in  the  struggle,  we 
never  refuse  a  dinner  invitation,  except 
when  we  have  reason  to  know  that  we 
shall  be  asked  to  eat  pat^.  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, meanin<r  to  be  very  severe  on 
Mr  Jefiey  for  having  laughed  at  some 
verses  of  Mr  Wordsworth's,  about 
"the  child  being  lather  of  the  man," 
declarea  somewhere  or  other,  that  not 
willingly  would  he  gaze  on  a  setting  sun 
with  a  man  capable  of  the  enormity  of 
such  a  criticism.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples precisely,  not  willingly  would 
we  gaze  on  the  setting  sun  with  any 
jian  who,  in  his  own  house,  had  ever 
asked  us  to  begin  dinner  with  a  pat6. 
Such  a  request  shows  a  littleness  of 
sbul  and  stomach,  that  could  compre- 
hend the  glory  neither  of  a  setting  sun 
nor  a  round  of  beef — two  of  the  very 
best  things,  in  their  own  way,  in 
heaven  or  on  earth. 

But  about  the  "very  middle  and 
Waist"  of  April,  we  order  a  search 
through  our  wardrobe  for  trowsers, 
striped  and  spotted  waistcoats,  jackets, 
feraging-caps,  and  thick -soled  shoes, 
call^  by  our  housekeeper,  Clampers, 
^en  we  venture  to  open  our  eyes  and 
look  a  little  abroad  over  the  suburban 
gardens  and  nurseries.  We  had  dog- 
gedly determined,  indeed,  not  to  take 
amy  notice  of  Spring  symptoms  before 
that  time,  for  fear  of  pining  away  for 
the  green  fields.  Accordingly,  we  wore 
our  groat- coat  as  faithfully  as  if  it 
were  part  of  ourselves,  even  during  the 
soft  days  thnt  now  and  then  came 
balmy  over  the  city  gardens  during 
the  somewhat  surly  month  of  March. 
We  i-atber  kept  our  eye?  on  the  ground 
in  ^vissing  by  rows  of  poplars,  which  we 
knew  from  the  sweet  scent  were  more 
than  budding  in  the  sunshine.  When 
a  bee  hiinimed  past  us  about  the  sub- 
urbs, wc  pretended  not  to  hear  her  ; 
and  as  to  the  sparrows,  why,  they  twit- 
ter all  the  year  through,  almost  as 
heartily  as  if  they  were  inditing  valen- 
tines, and  their  chatter  never  disturbs 
Us.  In  sihort,  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  first 
gentle  embrace  of  Spring  in  some  soli- 
tary spot,  where  nothing  will  impede 
the  mutual  flow  of  our  spirits,  but 
where,  "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot,'*  we  may  wander  away 
together  into  the  ideal  lands  of  the 
Imngination,  nor  care  if  we  ever  more 
return  to  this  weary  and  distracted 
life. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  a  little  surpri- 
sed at  first,  when  we  tdl  you  that  we 
do  not  like,  on  our  first  vernal  vint  to 
the  country,  to  go  to  Buchanan  Lodge. 
We  hate  having  anything  to  do  with 
a  Flitting.     These  laxy,  lubberly  por- 
ters, pretending  that  their  backs  bead 
under  half  a  loftd  for  any  ordinary  Oir- 
zie,  try  all  patience  ;  and  there  is  no 
standing  a  whole  forenoon's  sight  of  a 
great  blue-railed  waggon,  with  a  horse 
seventeen  hands  high  in  the  shafts, 
sound  asleep.  A  Flitting  "is  a  Uiingto 
dream  of,  not  to  see."  IKie  servants  en* 
gaged  in  one  have  a  strange,  wild,  hur- 
ried, flustered,  raised  look,  very  alarm- 
ing to  aSeiagenarian.  More  especially, 
the  cook,  armed  with  spit  and  grid- 
iron, as  with  spear  ana  shield,  like 
Britomart.     The  natural  impetuosity 
of  the  culinary  character  is  exaspe- 
rated into  effervescence ;  and  if  she 
meet  us  hobbling  down  or  up  the 
front  steps,  she  tbinks  no  more  than 
"  Jenny  dang  the  weaver"  of  upset- 
ting, or  at  least  sorely  jostling,  her 
unoffending  master.      The  chainber- 
maids  have  on  Flitting-day  an  incom- 
prehensible giggle,  through  which  they 
seem  to  be  communicating  to  one  an- 
other thick-eoming  secrets — heaven  on- 
ly knows  about  what — and  "  my  but- 
ler" assumes  a  more  portly  and  pomp- 
ous air,  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
about  to  act  round  about  the  Lodge 
as  a  summer  land-agent.     Then  aJl 
within  what  a  dusty  desolation  !  Only 
one  chair,  and  that  in  the  lobby,  for 
so   many   wearied    bottoms  —  **  Cup- 
boards vast,  and  presses  idle  !**    TV 
morrow  will  be  a  fast-day  to  the  mice 
— and    before  the  week-end,   dosens 
will  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives 
to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country ; 
for,  next  door,  there  is  a  maiden  lady 
curious  in  traps,  and  inexorably  cruel 
in  the  executive.     You  ring  the  bell 
by  way  of  a  dreary  experiment,  and  a 
ghostlike  echo  answers  from  cellar  and 
garret.    For  six  months,  and  that  is 
a  long  time  for  such  an  organ,  that 
tongue  will  be  mute.    One  dead  plant 
is  left  behind  in  the  lobby-window, 
close  to  the  fSpont  door,  for  all  the 
other  windows  in  the  house  are  closed 
up  with  shutters.      No  fear  of  the 
poor  unhappy  embers  on  the  kitchen- 
hearth  settmg  fire  to  the  tenement. 
Bang  goes  the  street-door,  like  one  of 
those  melancholy  peals  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed by  no  other  on  some  unsettled 
day  that  wants  sphit  for  a  storm — 
clunk  plays  the  bolt  to  the  strong- 
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wrenched  key  in  the  hand  of  the  porter 
-^here  is  motion  yisible  in  the  wag- 
gon, and  the  peroeptiye  faculty  finally 
admits  that  there  is  a  Flitting. 

All  the  miseries  above  has  it  been 
hequendy  our  lot  to  witness  and  par- 
take ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  have  left  the 
Flitting  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 
BesidesL  how  pleasant^  on  a  stated 
day  and  hour,  to  walk  into  Buchanan 
Lodge,  an  expected  Head  of  a  House  1 
All  the  domestics  delighted  to  behold 
their  beloved  master  hubUing  towards 
the  porch.  Eveiy  window  so  clear, 
that  ^ou  know  not  there  is  glass — 
the  dl-skin  on  the  lobby-floor  glanc- 
ing undimmed — nestlings  in  a  twitter 
over  all  the  clustering  vir<uidaH;  but 
all  this  is  subject  for  a  future  loading 
article,  whereas  the  title  of  the  present 
is-^treanos. 

Well,  then,  Streams!  The  unpiur- 
dooaUe  thing  about  Edinburgh  is, 
that  she  wants  a  river.  Two  great 
straddling  bridges  without  one  drop 
of  water !  The  stranger  looks  over  the 
battlements  of  the  one,  aud  in  the 
abyss  sees  our  metropolitan  markets 
— through  the  iron  railing  of  the 
other,  aod  lo !  carts  laden  with  old 
fnmiturey  and  a  blind  fiddler  and 
his  wife  roaring  ballads  to  a  group 
of  tatterdemallions.  What  a  glory 
would  it  be,  were  a  great  red  river  to 
come  suddenly  down  in  flood,  and 
sweep  away  Mound  and  Bridge  te  the 
sea  1  Alas  I  for  old  Holyrood  I  What 
new  lii«  would  be  poured  into  the 
Qude  auid  Town,  thus  freshened  at  its 
foundations!  And  how  beautiful  to 
see  the  dwindled  ship  gliding  undetr 
cloud  of  sail  by  the  base  of  our  castleii 
difi'!  Oh!  for  the  sweet  se»-murmur, 
when  torrent  retreats  before  tide,  and 
the  birdaof  ocean  come  floating  into  the 
inland  woods!  Oh!  that,*"  like  Horeb's 
reck  beoeath  the  Prophet's  hand,**  yon- 
der step  would  let  escape  into  light  the 
liviAg  waters !  But  this  wish  is  a  mere 
whim  of  the  moment;  and  therefore 
it  is  our  delight  to  escape  for  a  week  to 
the  brooks  of  Peebles,  or  Innerleithen, 
or  Clovenfords  or  Kelso. 

Wherever  we  go  to  escape  the 
Flitting,  a  stream  or  river  there 
must  be^-our  ears  are  useless  with- 
out its  murmurs— eyes  we  might  as 
well  have  none,  without  its  wimp- 
ling  glitter.  Early  in  life  we  fell  m 
love  with  a  Naiad,  whom  we  beheld 
in  a  dream,  sitting,  with  her  long  dis- 


hevelled hair  veiling  her  pearly  per- 
son, by  a  water-fall ;  and  her  every 
Spring  have  we  in  vain  been  seeking, 
and  still  hope  to  find,  although  she 
hide  from  our  embrace  in  a  pool  far 
away  among  the  hills  that  overshadow 
the  louely  source  of  the  Ettnck,  or 
embowered  in  the  beautiful  Beauly, 
delight  i;i  the  solitude  of  the  Dreme. 

Once,  and  once  only,  luve  we  been  %. 
few  miles  above  Ettrick  Manse,  and 
memory  plays  us  fiilse  whenever  we 
strive  to  retrace  the  solitude.  It  was 
a  miitty  day,  and  we  heard  without 
sodin,,  the  bleatiug  latnW  Each  nc^v 
reach  of  the  Ettnck,  there  little  more 
than  a  bum,  murmured  in  the  va- 
pours, almost  like  a  new  stream  to 
our  eye:^  whenever  we  chanced  to  \q^q 
sight  of  it,  by  having  gone  round 
knoll  or  brae.  Just  as  we  came  down 
upon  the  Kirk  and  Manse,  the  rain 
was  over  and  gone,  aud  while  mist- 
wreaths  rolled  up,  seemingly  without 
any  wind,  to  the  hill -top,  a  strong  sun 
brightened  the  vale,  and  bathed  a 
grove  of  tall  trees  iu  a  rich  steady 
lustre.  Happy  residence !  thought  our 
heiut,  as  the  modest  Manse  partook  of 
the  sudden  sunshine,  and  smiled  upon 
another  pleasant  dwelling  across  the 
vale,  yet  a  little  gloomy  iu  1^  sha- 
dow. And  a  happy  residence  it  had 
been  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  to 
the  pastoi',  who,  about  a  ve«u:  belWe, 
had  dropped  the  lK>dy,  and  goue  to  his 
reward.  No  record — no  annals  of  his 
peaooful,  inoflensive,  and  useful  Hie! 
beath  had  never  once  visited  the 
manse  durioi;  all  those  qui^t  jears,-F^ 
neither  sin  m>v  sorrow  had  sat  by  the 
fireside — and  there  had  been  no  vthk* 
perings  of  conscience  to  disturb  the 
midnight  sleep.  The  widow  had  to 
leave  the  long-hallowed  hearth  at  her 
husband's  dieath ;  but  thero  is  to 
right-thinking  minds  little  hardship 
in  such  necessity,  long  calmly  con- 
templated in  forc!«ight  as  a  ^ng  that 
mignt  one  dav  be,  and  now  submitted 
to  with  an  alacrity  to  leave  the  vale 
for  ever,  that  showed  how  dear  it  had 
been,  and  still  was,  to  the  old  woman*8 
heart !  A  new  mini:»tcr  came  to  the 
parish^  and  he  and  his  young  wil'e 
were  4n  a  few  months  re-spected  and 
beloved.  Here  they  had  let  go  the 
anchor  of  their  earthly  hopes,  never 
to  be  weighed  again  in  that  calm  ha- 
ven. Their  friends  prophesied  that 
they  would  live  for  ever — but  long 
witiiin  the  year  the  young  minister 
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died — and  was  lying  a  corpse  at  the 
Very  hour  of  that  glorious  sunshine ! 
Many  eyes  wept  for  him,  who,  over 
his    grey-headed    predecessor,  would 
have  thought  it  foolish  to  shed  any 
tears ;  for  the  grave  is  the  fitting  bed 
for  old  age,  and  why  mourn  when  the 
curtains  are  drawn  K>r  ever  ?  But  when 
youth  on  the  sudden  dies — the  voice 
seems  stifled  in  the  mould — and  hope 
and  affection  are  with  difficulty  recon- 
cilecf  to  the  decree.    The  old  widow 
had  left  the  manse,  with  quiet  steps 
and  composed  eyes,  and  all  her  friends 
felt  and  knew  that  she  would  be  cheer- 
ful  and   happy   in   the   small    town 
where  she  was  going  to  live,  near  some 
of  her  own  blood  relations.    But  she 
who  had  but  one  year  ago  become  a 
wife,  and  had  now  a  fatherless  baby 
at  her  bosom,  left  the  manse  during 
the  dark,  hours,  and  was  heard  more 
than  sobbing  as  she  took  an  everlast- 
ing farewell  of  her  husband^s  grave. 

But  we  are  in  chase  of  the  Naiad, 
the  Musidora,  whom  we  beheld  bath- 
ing in  the  lucid  pool,  and  who,  more 
beautiful  far  than  she  of  the  Seasons, 
had  no  need  to  disrobe,  veiled  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  her  own  pearl- 
enwoven  tresses,  that  gave  glimpses  of 
loveliness  from  forehead  to  feet.  Lo ! 
she  rises  up  from  the  green  velvet 
couch  beneath  the  atmosphere  of  St 
Mary*s  Loch,  and  leaning  on  the  wa^ 
ter  as  if  it  were  a  car,  is  wafWd 
along  the  edge  of  the  water-lilies  of 
the  Naiads'  own  goraeous  garden, — 
that  Crescent  Bay !  What  a  thing  it  is 
to  have  soul-deluded  eye  in  one's 
head !  Why,  it  is  merely  a  wild  swan, 
perhaps  the  identical  one  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  saw,  when  he  said,  in  his 
own  delightful  way,  let 

"  The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow !'' 

Heaven  preserve  us  from  ridicule,  it  is 
a  wild-goose !  Lame  of  a  leg  too,  evi- 
dently, as,  with  a  discordant  gabble, 
it  stretches  out  its  neck,  and  with 
much  exertion  contrives  to  lift  up  its 
heavy  hinder-end  into  flight.  There's 
a  Naiad  for  you — oft',  "  slick  away," 
to  Norway  at  the  nearer.  Should 
the  Loch  Skene  eagle  get  sight,  or 
scent,  or  sound    of   the  quack,  her 


feathers  are  not  worUi  an  hour's  pur- 
chase.    There  hie  comet  in  full  siil 
before  the  wind !  for  although  it  is 
breathless  down  below  here,  there  a 
a  strong  current  flowing  three  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  the  eagle  hat  set 
every  inch  of  canvass.    He  nearsupoa 
the  chase ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  sconung 
the  gabbler,  puts  down  the  helm  oif 
his  tail,  and  bearing  up  in  the  windTi 
eye,  beats  back,  in  a  style  that  would 
astonish  a  Bermuda  schooner,  to  hii 
evrie. 

Let  us  leave  the  loch,  then,  (for 
Lochs  will  be  well  treated  in  another 
leading  article)  and  go  Naiad-angling 
down  the  Yarrow.  Do  you  think  she 
would  be  tempted  to  rise  to  this  bright 
and  beautiful  butterfly,  the  azure  flekk 
of  whose  winglets  are  all  bedropt  with 
golden  stars?  What  cruelty,  to  im- 
merge  into  another  element  ike  child 
of  air !  Perhaps  it  is  Psyche  hers^ 
BO  let  the  captive  free.  Ha !  did  she 
not  waver  away  into  the  sunshine,  like 
a  very  spirit  1 

Here  is  a  po<d  worthy  of  any  Naiad, 
had  she  even  come  to  visit  Scotland  ail 
the  way  from  some  Grecian  fountain. 
Look  into  it,  and  the  water  disappear- 
ing, you  see  but  the  skies!  A&intlodk- 
bom  breeze  comes  rustling  through 
the  one  birch  tree  that  hangs  leaning 
over  frtnn  the  sloping  bank,  and  for  a 
moment  the  vision  hath  evanisked! 
Oh !  what  a  slight  breath  of  earth  can 
dispel  a  dream  o4f  heaven !    The  breeze 
has  gone  by,  and  there  is  the  same 
sUll,    steadfast  glory  as  before,  tke 
boundless  ether  pictured  in  a  pool  ten 
fathom  round !   The  Naiad,  the  Naiad ! 
Bless  thy  sweet  face,  smiling  up  fmn 
the  pool,  as  if  in  one  of  those  mirrors 
of  deception  sometimes  exhibited  by 
scientific  and  slight-of-hand  m^i  tca- 
velling  with  a  dwarf.     What  is  this  ? 
Let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
this  business.   There  our  nOse  is  within 
six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and,  reader,  will  you  believe  it,  the 
Naiad,   by  some  potent  Becromaocy 
held  over  her  even  in  her  own  watery 
world,  slowly  changeth  into— Oitisto- 
pher  North,  editor  of  Blackwood's  Ma^ 

fEkzine,  and  other  celebrated  works ! 
ain  would  we  now,  lancy-kd,  float 
down  with  the  foam-belk,  till 


We  nasaed  where  Newark's  stately  towers 
Look  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bowers. 


But  lo !  Altrive,  the  abode  of  our  own 
Shepherd,  wh(»n  we  have  not  seen 
since  the  last    Noctes    Ambrosianse. 


Yarrow !  the  Beloved  of  Bards  of  Old, 
well  mayest  thou  be  nroud  of  ih»  au» 
thor  of  ike  Queen's  Wake!  and  sttnj 
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a  little  pathetic  lilt  beside — hymn, 
elegy,  and  song,  hast  thou  heard 
breathed  by  him,  along  with  thy  ourn 
muimors,  dining  the  pensive  gloam- 
ing. Nor  will  thy  pastoral  sister,  the 
Ettrick,  be  jealous  of  your  loves.  For 
in  8i»rit  all  the  streams  are  one  that 
flow  through  the  Forest.  And  you 
too^  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  gathering 
them  all  together,  come  rushing  into 
each  other  s  arms,  aboon  the  haughs 
o'  Selkirk,  and  then  flow,  Tweed-blent, 
to  the  sea.  Our  Shepherd  is  dear  to 
all  the  rills  that  issue,  in  thousands, 
firom  their  own  recesses  among  the 
braes ;  for  when  a  poet  walks  through 
regions  his  genius  has  sung,  all  na- 
ture does  him  homage,  firom  cloud  to 
dod — ^from  blue  sky  to  green  earth — 
all  living  creatures  therein  included, 
from  the  eagle  to  the  mole.  James 
knows  this,  and  is  happy  among  the 
hills.  But  the  hospitality  of  Altrive 
shall  not  be  dismissed  thus  in  a  pass- 
ing paragraph,  but  shall  have  a  lead- 
ing article  to  itself,  as  surely  as  we 
know  how  to  honour  worth  and  ge- 
nius. 

We  called  thee.  Yarrow,  The  Be- 
loved of  Bards  of  Old  !  Ay  !  flowing 
in  the  brightness  of  thy  own  peace 
along  the  vale,  yet  wert  thou  often 
invoked  by  minstrels  with  a  voice  of 
weeping.  Blood  tinned  thy  banks, 
nor  covld  the  stun  be  washed  away 
even  by  the  tears  of  the  Sons  of  Song. 
Thine  became  a  traditionary  charac- 
ter, if  not  of  sorrow,  yet  of  sadness, 
and  all  that  is  pensive  or  pastoral  has 
ev^  seemed  to  breathe  over  thy  braes. 
The  wanderer  carries  thither  with  him 
a  8]mt  of  imaginative  grief — an  ear 
open  to  the  mournful  edioes  of  the  an- 
cient Regies  of  war  and  death.  Thus, 
let  the  holms  of  Yarrow  glitter  to  the 
sun^ine  as  they  will,  yet,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  strain,  they  are 
"  dewie"  holms  still ;  just  as  we  always 
see  eeeaething  sad  even  in  the  smiks 
of  a  friend,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  man  of  sorrows,  although  to 
happiness  he  has  been  long  restored. 
Cheerful  diaunts  there  are  about  thy 
braw  lads  and  bonny  lasses ;  but  sit 
down  beeide  any  shepherd  on  the  hill- 
side^ anywhere  in  the  Whole  Forest, 
and  whenever 

Yarrow,  as  he  flows  along, 

Bears  burden  to  the  minstrel's  song, 
depend  you  upon  it,  the  tale  shall  be 
one  ci  tenderness  and  tears  !  Such  was 
the  determination  of  the  poets  of  the 
days  that  are  gone,  and  such,  too,  is 


the  spirit,  Wordsworth,  of  that  divine 
strain  thou  didst  breathe,  in  thy  inspir- 
ation, when  flirst  thy  thoughtful  eyes 
beheld  the  stream  that  haid  so  long 
murmured  in  the  light  of  song. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers. 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove. 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow. 

The  unconquerable  strength  of  love; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow ! 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  iair         ^ 

To  fond  imagination. 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  foreign  charms  decay'd. 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

And  why  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit 
of  the  Highland  Glenorchy,  that  cheer- 
est  the  long-withdrawing  vale  from 
Inverouren  to  Dalmally,  and  from  Dal- 
mally  church-tower  to  the  old  castle 
of  Kilchum,  round  whose  mouldering 
towers  thou  sweepest  with  more  pen- 
sive murmur,  till  thy  name  and  ex- 
istence is  lost  in  that  noble  loch'— 
Why  hast  thou  never  had  thy  bard  ? 
'^A  hundred  bards  have  I  had  in 
bygone  ages,'*  is  thy  reply ;  "  but 
the  Sassenach  understands  not  the  tia- 
dltionaiy  strains,  and  the  music  of 
the  Gaelic  poetry  is  wasted  on  bis 
ear.''  Songs  of  war  and  of  love  are 
yet  awakened  by  the  shepherds  among 
these  lonely  braes ;  and  often  when 
the  moon  rises  over  Ben-Gruachan, 
and  counts  her  attendant  stars  iti  soft 
reflection  beneath  the  still  waters  of 
tha|  long  inland  sea^  she  hears  the 
echoes  of  harps  chiming  through  the 
silence  of  departed  years.  Tradition 
tells,  that  on  no  other  banks  did  the 
&iries  so  love  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy, 
and  bracken,  and  oaken  banks  of 
the  Orchy,  during  the  long  sum- 
mer nights  when  the  thick-falling 
dews  almost  perceptibly  swelled  the 
stream,  and  lent  a  livelier  tinkle  to 
everv  wateifidh 

There  it  was,  on  a  little  river- 
island,  that  once,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking  we  know  not,  we  saw  ce- 
lebrated a  Fairy's  FuneraL  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no 
bigger  than  hollow  rushes  that  whis- 
per to  the  night-winds ;  and  more 
piteous   than  aught  that  triUs  from 
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earthly  instrumeiit  was  the  scarce  an-  tones  of  whidi  I  8h<mld  nerer  tire^ 

dible  dirge  1    It  seemed  to  float  OTer  were  thej  to  be  dinned  till  doomadaj. 

the  stream,  every  foam-bell  emitting  These  alone  can  we  hum  truly,  and 

%  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy  anthem  without  putting  our  foot  through  the 

came  floating  over  jny  couch,  and  thai  air.    Nothing  ^so  grand  as  a  cataract- 

alighted  without  ceasing  among  the  aecompltniment  to   martial   suslel 

heather.    The  pattering  of  little  feet  Say  what   you  will  about  s^Ltude^ 

was  heard,  as  if  living  creatures  wera  what  looks  so  heautifiid  by  mMOEdight 

arranging  themselves  in  order,  and  among  trees,  as  scattoed  jgroups  of 

then  there  was  nothing  but  a  more  beaux  and  belles,  appearing  I^Uti  and 

ordered  hymn.      The    harmony  was  starts,  like  native  sylvans-in  holidif 

like  the  melting  of  musical  dew-drops,  array  ?    Hark  {  they  are  aoswering 

and  sung,  without  words,  of  sorrow  each  other  with  shrill   shouts,   and 


and  death.  I  opened  my  eyes,  or  ra-  peals  of  laughter,  and  many  a'  ^ 
ther  sight  cama  to  them,  when  dosed,  less  kiss  i*  ravished  in  the  dim  glades, 
and  dream  was  vision  I  Hundreds  of  What  prettv  terror  and  aMonjahm«ni 
creatures,  no  taller  than  the  crest  of  strike  a  whole  group  motionless  on 
the  lapwing,  and  all  hanging  down  the  cliff,  as  our  venerable  Figure 
their  veiled  heade,  stood  in  a  circle  emerges,  like  the  hoaxy  genuis  of  tiiA 
on  a  green  plat  ^ong  the  rocks  ;  and  BeauTy,  from  an«Iiasui,  and  asoe»da  a 
in  the  midst  was  a  bier,  fiftoied;  as  it  natural  flight  of  steps  towards  the 
seemed,  of  flowers  unknown  to  the  virgins,  each  one  leaning,  in  her 
Highland  hills ;  and  on  the  bi«r  a  alarm,-  on  the  breast  of  a  psotectiBg 
Fairy,  lying  with  uncovered  face,  pale  «wain  I  Had  we  suffered  our  beard, 
as  the  lUy,  and  motionless  as  the  snow,  desoending  to  sw^p  our  aged  breast^ 
The  dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  what  an  incomparable  Hermit !  It  is 
and  then  died  quite  away ;  when  two  plain,  from  the  looks  of  all,  Uiat  we 
of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle,  are  taken  for  the  Man  of  the  Moon. 
and  took  their  station,  one  at  the  head  But  even  here  a  contributor  solves  the 
and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier,  riddle,  and  '^  Christopher  North," 
They  sang  alternate  measures,  not  ^Christopher  North,"  repeated  by  a 
louder  than  the  twittering  of  the  awa-  chorus  of  nymphs,  echoes  among  the 
kened  wood-lark  before  it  goes  up  the  rocks.  And  now,  aU  gathering  toge- 
dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of  the  ther  on  a  platform  above  the  Falls, 
desolation  of  death.  The  flower-bier  we  foot  it  deftly  to  the  love-awakening 
stirred  ;  for  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  waltK,  in  rovolutjons  like  the  heavenly 
sank  slowly  down,  and  in  a  few  mo-  bodies,  till  the  stars  themselves  seem 
ments  the  greensward  was  smooth  as  to  have  caught  the  contagion,  and  with 
ever — the  very  dews  glittering  above  xays  round  each  oth^'s  glowing  Eonee, 
the  buried  Faiiy.  A  cloud  passed  over  wheel  and  whirl  on  the  floor  of  hea^- 
the  moon,  and,  with  a  choral  lament,  vcn.  A  glorious  cold  collation  ! — 
the  fiinenil  troop  sailed  duskily  awaj^  Table  surrounded  by  the  Band,  who 
heard  afar  off,  so  still  was  the  mid-  ever  and  anon  reduce  the  flirtation  into 
night  solitude  of  the  glen.  The»  the  hand  prossure,  by  sudden  bursts  of 
disenthraDed  Orchy  l^an  to  rejoice  martial  or  venereal  music  ! — ^That 
as  before,  through  all  her  streams  and  Black,  with  the  daehing  symbols 
falls  ;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the  twinkling  aloft  over  hi§  six-feet-high 
waters  and  outbursting  of  the  moon,  curlv  head  in  the  moon^int,  must  be 
I  awoke.  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  ^  Souls  made 
Away  then,  from  the  Isle  of  the  of  Fire,  and  Children  of  the  Sun  !** 
Fairy'sgrave^-away  on  winged  thought^  How  disdainfully  would  he  annihilate 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  in  the  the  petty  abolitionist  by  one  white 
minute,  and  lo  !  the  Falls  of  the  scowl  of  those  fiery^yes !  What  cables 
Beauly !  A  pleasure  party  of  ladies  and  of  muscle  lift  up  his  huge  flourishing 
gentlemen  from  Inverness,  as  I  am  an  hands  !  and  how  his  yaiti-broad  chest 
Editor — and  the  band  of  a  militia  re-  distends  with  power,  as  his  wide  di- 
riment !  Well,  the  Duke  of  York^s  verging  arms  make  the  pectoral  stait 
March  is  intelligible  music,  and  it  is  like  that  of  a  Titan  1 — Christopher 
pleasant  to  coimt  the  bars,  after  that  North  is  called  upon  unanimously  for 
unscientific  and  bewildering  dirge  of  a  song,  and  what  more  approjnriate  to 
the  green-robed  people.  God  save  the  the  scene  than  ^e  fouawtng  bieh 
King,  and  Rule  Britaxmia,  are  two  melody ! — 
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Oh!  Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman^  And  came  from  decent  people;  He 


;-j  Hi  ^  ^  n^ 


built  a  dmrch  in  Dnb  -  lin  town.  And   on   it  put  a  atee-  pie.     His 


fk-ther  was  a  6al-la-gher>  His  mo-ther  was  a  Bxa-dy;    His 


aunt  was  an  O'Sbaugfanes-sjr,  First  cousin   to    O'-GrSr-dy.    Ob!  sue- 


j-j-rif  J.  J  jij^^ 


cess  attend  Saint  Patrick's  fist»  For  be's  tbe  handsome  saint^  O.   Ob !  be 


gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twisty  He*s  a  beauty  without  paint,  O. 

2. 
Bie  Wicklow  HlUia  are  very  bigb, 

And  ^*s  the  Hill  of  Howth,  sir: 
Bat  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still, 

Much  higher  nor  them  both,  sir. 
*Twa8  on  the  top  o£  this  big  hill 

Saint  Patrick  preachM  his  sarmintf 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs. 

And  bothered  alfthe  varmint. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 

3. 
There's  not  a  mile  in  Lreland^s  isle 

Where  dirty  vermin  musters, 
But  there  he  put  his  dear  forefoot, 

And  murder*d  them  in  clusters. 
The  toads  went  pop,  the  fiT>g8  went  plop, 

Slap-dash  into  the  water, 
And  the  snakes  committed  suicide, 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter. 
Oh !  suco^,  &c. 

4. 
No  wonder  that  those  Irish  lads 

Shpuld  be  so  free  and  frisky, 
For  siire  Saint  Pat,  he  taught  them  that. 

As  well  as  drinking  whisky, 
No  wonder  that  the  Saint  himself 

To  drink  it  should  be  willing, 
Since  his  mother  kept  a  ^keebeen  shop 

In  the  town  of  Bnniskillen. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 
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6. 
Oh  !  was  I  but  so  fortunate, 

But  to  be  back  in  Munster, 
'Ti8  Fd  be  bound,  that  from  that  ground 

I  never  more  would  once  stir. 
'Twas  there  Saint  Patrick  planted  turf, 

And  plenty  of  the  praties  ; 
With  pigs  aaUorey  ma  gra  m^aston, 

And  cabbages — and  ladies  ! 

Oh  !  success,  &c. 
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Somewhat  too  much  of  mirth  and 
merriment — so  up,  up  to  yon  floating 
fleecy  cloud,  and  away  to  the  Fall  of 
Foyers.    Here  is  solitude  with  a  ven- 
geance— stem,    grim,    dungeon    soli- 
tude !     How  ghostlike  those  white  ske- 
leton pines,  stripped  of  their  rhind  by 
tempest  and  lightning,  and  dead  to 
the  din  of  the  raging  cauldron !   That 
cataract,  if  descending  on  a  cathedral, 
would  shatter  down  the  pile  into  a 
million  of  fragments.  But  it  meets  the 
black  foundations  of  the  cliff,  and  flies 
up  to  the  starless  heaven  in  a  storm  of 
spray.    We  are  drenched,  as  if  lean- 
ing in  a  hurricane  over  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship,  rolling  under  bare   poles 
through  a  heavy  sea.    The  very  solid 
globe  of  earth  quakes  through  her 
entrails.    The  eye,  reconciled  to  the 
darkness,  now  sees  a  glimmering  and 
gloomy  light — and  lo,  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  hung  across  the  chasm, 
just  high  enough  to  let  through  the 
triumphant  torrent.      Has  some  hill- 
loch  burst  its  barriers  ?     For  what  a 
world  of  waters  comes  now  tumbling 
into  the  abyss  !    Niagara  !  hast  thou  a 
fiercer  roar  ?    Listen — and  you  think 
there  are  momentary  pauses   of  the 
thunder,  filled  up  with  goblin  groans  ! 
All  the  military  music-bands  of  the 
army  of  Britain  would  here  be  dumb 
as  mutes — ^Trumpet,  Cymbal,  and  the 
Great  Drum !      There  is  a  desperate 
temptation  in  the  hubbub  to  leap  into 
destruction.  Water-horses  and  kelpies, 
keep  stabled  in  your  rock-stalls — tot  if 
you  issue  forth  the  river  will  sweep 
you  down,  before  you  have  finished 
one  neigh,  to   Castle  Urquhart,  and 
dash  you,  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  to  the 
top  of  her  rocking  battlements.  A  pret- 
ty place  indeed  for  a  lunar  rainbow  ! 
But  the  moon  has  been  swept  from 
heaven,  and  no  brightness  may  tinge 
the  black  firmament  that  midnight 
builds  over  the  liquid  thunder.    What 
a  glorious  grave  for  the  Last  Man  !    A 
grave  without  a   resurrection !     Oh. 
Nature  !  Nature  !  art  thou  all  in  2^11 1 


— And  is  there  no  God !  The  astounded 
spirit  shrinks  from  superstition  into 
atheism — and  all  creeds  are  dashed 
into  oblivion  by  the  appalling  roar. 
But  a  still  small  voice  is  heard  within 
my  heart — the  voice  of  conscience — 
and  its  whispers  shall  be  heard  when 
all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  frozen 
into  nothing,  and  earth  itself  shrivel^ 
led  up  like  a  scroll ! 

Our  Planet  has  been  all  the  while 
spinning  along  round  the  sun,  and  on 
its  own  axis,  to   the  music  of  the 
spheres  ;  and  lo  !  the  law  of  light  has 
been  obeyed  by  the  rising  mom.  Night 
has  carried  off  the  thunder,  and  the 
freed  spirit  wonders,  "  can  that  be  the 
Fall  of  Foyers  ?"    We  emerge,  like  % 
gay  creature  of  the  element,  firom  the 
chasm,  and  wing  our  way  up  the  glea 
towards  the  source  of  the  cataract.   In 
a  few  miles  all  is  silent.  A  more  peace- 
ful place  is  not  among  all  the  moun- 
tains.  The  water-spout  that  had  frdlea 
during  night  has  found  its  way  into 
Lochness,  and  the  torrent  has  subsided 
into  a  bum.     What  the  trouts  did 
with  themselves  in  the  *'  red  jawing 
speat,"'  we  are  not  naturalist  enougli 
to  affirm,  but  we  must  suppose  they 
have  galleries  running  £bx  into  the 
banks,  and  corridors  cut  in  the  rocks^ 
where  they  swim  about  in  water  with- 
out a  gurgl^  safe  as  golden  and  silver 
fishes  in  aglass-^lobe,  on  the  table  of 
my  lady's  boudoir.    Not  a  fin  on  their 
backs  has  been  iigured — ^not  a  scale 
struck  from  their  starry  sides.    There 
they  leap  in  the  sunshine  among  the 
burnished  clouds  of  insects,  that  come 
floating  along  on  the  morning  air  from 
bush  and  bracken,  the  licheny  cliff- 
stones,  and  the  hollow-rhinded  woods. 
How  glad  the  union  of  hum  and  minr- 
mur !     Brattle  not  away  so,  ye  foolish 
lambs,  for  although  unkilt^,  unplaid- 
ed,  and  unplumea  in  any  tartan  anay, 
we  are  natmess  human  beings.  You  ne- 
ver beheld  any  other  Two-legs  but  Celts. 
Yet  think  not  that  Highlanders  people 
the  whole  earth,  any  more  than  the(y 
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h^t  and  win  ail  its  battles.  Croak — 
eroak-— eroak ! — Aj,  that  is  the  ciy 
of  blood — and  yonder  he  sits— old 
Methuadeh  the  Raven — more  cruel 
every  century — the  steel-spring  sinews 
of  his  wings  strengthened  by  the 
stonns  of  years — and  Time  triumph- 
ing in  the  clutch  of  his  iron  talons. 
Gould  he  fight  the  Eagle  1  Perhaps— 
but  their  ancestors  made  a  treaty  of 
peac^  before  the  Christian  era,  and  all 
the  descendants  of  the  high-contract- 
ing powers  have  kept  it  on  the  moun- 
tain s  brow,  and  the  brow  of  heaven. 

A  Shieling !  There  is  but  this  one 
beautiful  brake  in  the  solitude,  and 
ih&K  the  shepherd  has  built  his  sum- 
mer nest.  That  is  no  shepherd  looking 
lip  to  the  eastern  skies,  for  scarcely  yet 
has  the  rosy  dawn  sobered  into  dlay — 
but  Shepherdess,  as  lovely  as  ever  trod 
Arcadian  vale  in  the  age  of  gold.  The 
beauty  may  not  be  her  own,  for  the 
veiy  spirit  of  beauty  overflows  the  so- 
litary {^ace,  and  may  have  settled,  but 
for  a  morning  hour,  on  the  Highland 
maiden,  apparelled  alter  the  mshion 
of  her  native  hills.  Tet,  methinks 
tiiat  glowing  head  borrows  not  its 
histre  from  the  chance  charity  of  the 
sky,  but  would  shine  thus  starlike, 
were  Uie  mountain  gloom  to  descend 
suddeftly  as  night  upon  the  shieling. 
Now  she  bounds  up  amon^  the  rocks! 
and  lo !  standing  on  a  cliff,  with  her 
ana  round  the  stem  of  a  little  birch 
tree,  counts  her  flock  feeding  amon^ 
dews  and  sunshine.  The  blackbira 
^pei  his  locund  hymn — ^for  having 
wandered  hither  with  his  bride  on  a 
wann  8t  Valentine's  day  from  the  woods 
of  Foyers,  the  seclusion  pleased  them 
well,  and  they  settled  for  a  season  in 
Che  brake,  now  endeared  to  them  for 
sake  of  the  procreatit  cradle  in  the  hoi* 
k>w  Btmnp  if  the  &Uen  ivied  oak.  The 
Shepherdess  waits  fbr  a  pause  in  his 
loundelbiy,  and  then  trills  an  old  glee- 
some  Gaelie  air,  that  may  well  silence 
the  bird,  as  the  clear,  wild,  harp-like 
Mies  tinkle  through  the  calm,  faintly 
answered  by  the  echoes  that  seem  just 
to  be  awakening  from  sleep. 

And  doth  the  Child  not  fear  to  live 
aM  alone  by  herself  night  and  day,  in 
iIm  Shielii^l  Hath  she  not  even  her 
Httie  sister  with  her  now  and  then, 
to  speak,  and  constantly  to  smile  in 
the  solitude  ?  Can  her  &ther  and  mo- 
ther send  her  fair  innocence  unshield- 
ed so  far  awar  from  their  own  Hutt 
There  is  nothing  to  fear,   and  she 
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feareth  not.  The  Fairies,  whom  fr(»n 
childhood  she  has  heard  of  in  sweet 
snatches  of  traditionary  song,  and 
whose  green  dresses  she  has  herself 
uncertainly  seen  glinting  through  the 
hazles, — the  Silent  People  are  harmless 
as  the  shadows,  and  come  and  go  by 
moonlight  in  reverence  round  the 
Christianas  heather-bed.  If  grim  shapes 
are  in  the  mists  and  caverns,  they  can- 
not touch  a  hair  of  the  head  that  has 
bowed  down  in  morning  or  evening 

Erayer,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  humble 
eart.  Even  with  her  religion  there 
blends  a  superstitious  shade,  coming 
from  the  same  mysterious  feelings,  and 
she  lays  a  twig  of  the  birken  spray 
within  the  leaves  of  her  Bible.  From 
human  beings  she  has  nought  to 
dread,  for  sacred  to  every  Hi^iland- 
er  is  the  Shieling  where  his  daugh-* 
ter  or  his  sister  may  be  singing 
through  the  summer-months  her  so- 
litary song.  On  the  Sabbath-da^, 
too,  she  sits  among  her  friends  m 
the  kirk,  except  when  the  mountain- 
torrents  are  swollen ;  and  her  friend^ 
"  by  ones  and  twos,"  visit  her  for  half 
a  day,  and  take  a  cheerful  fareweD. 
One  there  is,  who  dwells  many  a  long, 
league  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the 
shore  of  a  sea-loch,  who,  when  the 
nights  are  hardly  distinguished  from 
the  days,  travels  thither,  and  returns 
unknown  but  to  their  happy  selves, 
for  their  love  is  a  sinless  secret  buried 
in  bliss.  He  takes  her  to  his  bosom 
during  the  midnight  hush  of  the  hills, 
as  a  brother  would  a  sister,  returning 
from  the  wars,  and  finding  her  an  or- 
phan. In  those  arms  ehd  careth  not 
whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps,  and 
sometimes  on  opening  her  eyes  out  of 
a  suddenly  dissolved  dream,  she  sees 
that  he  has  slijpt  away,  and  starting  to 
the  door,  watches  his  figure  disappear 
over  the  summit  of  the  well-known 
ridge— on  no  very  distant  trysting-day 
to  return. 

Here  have  we  been  for  an  hour  at 
least  hobbling  up  and  down  Prince's 
Street,  with  our  eyes  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
roUing,  in  a  gross  mistake  about  the 
Pumfries  Mafl.  The  loungers  have 
been  gazing  on  us  in  wonder  and  fear, 
knowing  our  irascibility  in  our  ima* 
einative  moods,  and  keeping,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  wind  of  our  crutch. 
While  our  old  crazy  body  has  indeed 
been  moving  to  and  fro,  like  an  auto- 
maton, between  the  Mound  and  the 
Magazine,  our  soul,  as  you  have  seen, 
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has  been  taking  her  flight  over  flood 
and  fell,  and  openking  Gaelic  with  the 
Sons  of  the  Mist.  Doubtless,  the  gouty 
old  Don  has  been  soundly  belaboured 
by  the  laughter  of  the  ioe-creain-eat- 
ing  dandies  that  on  the  steps  of  Mont- 
gomery's shop  most  do  congregate  ; 
but  what  was  their  windy  suspiration 
of  forced  breath,  the  only  satire  with- 
in the  range  of  their  impotence,  to 
one  who  was  with  the  red  deer  on  the 
bare  mountain,  or  with  the  roe  in  the 
sylvan  glen  1  But  hark,  the  horn  ! — 
Ay,  the  driver  recognizes  our  person, 
and  pulls  up  before  the  pillars  of  the 
Ghrecian  temple  on  that  iarvly  attic  and 
artificial  natural  eminence,  Uie  Mound. 
A  passing  Lord  of  Session  assists  us  to 
moimt  the  box  (our  great-coat  having 
kept  that  chosen  seat  for  its  master) — 
all  right,  and  off  she  goes  at  a  spank- 
ing long  trot,  that,  in  uttle  better  than 
an  hour,  will  cany  us  out  of  the 
county. 

It  may  seem  a  very  unromantie 
way  of  travelling  into  the  ideal  lands 
of  the  Imagination,  on  the  top  of  a 
mail-coach ;  yet  could  not  even  a  poet 
choose  a  more  convenient  and  cha- 
racteristic conveyance.  Few  sorts  of 
wings  could  wi^  you  with  equal 
swiftness,  certainty,  and  safety,  away 
from  those  hideous  lines  of  human 
dwellings  called  streets.  How  you 
exult  in  the  greeting  air  of  the  mlls^ 
and  eye  disdainfully  with  retroverted 
glance  the  whole  army  of  smoky  chim- 
neys, defiling  afar  off  into  one  solid 
square !  Behind,  a  dim,  dull,  dusky, 
dirty  haze !  Before,  the  true,  unpol- 
luted, celestial  azure,  beautiful  as 
lover  8  dream  of  his  own  virgin's  eves 
on  the  morning  of  her  bridal  day !  The 
veiy  guard's  bugle  now  speaks  music  to 
the  echoes ;  and  vou  bless  the  name  of 
Adam  in  that  of  his  son  Mac,  as  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Machine  seems 
to  spin  self-impelled  along  the  royal 
road  both  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry. 

We  know  not,  at  th&  moment,  any 
other  class  of  lieges  so  thoroughly  ami- 
able as  mail-coach  guards.  What  bold, 
yet  civil  eyes !  How  expressive  the 
puffed-up  cheek,  when  blowing  a  long 
line  of  carters  into  deflection!  How 
elegant  the  attitude,  when,  strap-sup- 
ported, he  leans  from  behind  over  the 
polished  roof,  and  joins  in  your  con- 
versation in  front,  with  a  brace  of 
Bagmen !  With  what  activity  he  de- 
scends to  fix  the  drag !  and  how  like 
a  winged  Mercury  he  re-ascends,  when 


the  tits  are  at  full  gallop  along  the 
flat !     See  with  what  an  air  he  flingf 
kisses  to  every  maiden  that  oomes 
smiling  to  the  cottage^oor,  at  die  doe 
transit  of  the  locomotive  horokge! 
Tou  would  think  he  had  wooed  and 
won  them  all  beneath  the  dewy  milk- 
white  thorn ;  yet  these  fleeting  no- 
ments  of  bliss  are  all  he  has  ever  en- 
joyed, all  he  ever  can  enjoy — ^for,  by 
the  late  regulations,  you  know  muis 
go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour, 
stoppages  included,  so  all  sudi  littk 
love-a&irs  are  innocent  as  in  the  days 
of  gold,  and  before  the  invention  of  pa- 
per-money.   The  most  bashful  maidiaB, 
snowing  that  die  is  perfectly  safe, 
flings  towards  the  dickey  her  lavidi 
return-kisses,  and  is  seen  squandering 
them,  as  if  she  had  forgot  that  some 
should  be  kept  for  real  use  and  sudden 
demand,  on  one,  who  at  the  next  tun 
of  the  road  is  found  £ftitbless  to  the 
« love  he  has  left  behind  him,"  and 
like  another  Joamies  Secundus,  be^ 
stowing  his  *^  Baaia"  on  a  new  mis- 
tress— a  work  that  thus  steadily  roni 
through  a  greater  number  of  real  edi- 
tions than   any  of  the   late  ^most 
important"  ones  of  our  worthy  friend, 
Mr  Oolbum. 

If  the  day  be  a  fine  one— and  the 
Bagmen  fiftoetioua — ^it  mattero  notmndi 
to  us  through  what  kind  of  a  ooon- 
try  we  are  trundled  al<Mig — ^pastonl 
or  i^cultuial— dank  <Hr  diained^ 
naked,  woodv,  or  with  only  here  and 
there  a  single  tree.  It  is  the  coun- 
try— that  b  enough — the  bosom  of 
old  mother  earth,  from  which  we  grass- 
hoppers  sprung.  What  althou^  mile 
upon  mile  of  moor  and  moss  lie  be- 
fore and  around  us,  like  a  sOent  and 
sullen  sea  ?  Yet  to  our  ears  it  is  nei- 
ther silent  nor  sullen.  like  Fine-ear 
himself,  in  the  tale,  we  hear  the  veiy 
grass  growing — the  very  ground-bees 
buzzing  among  their  first -fbnned 
combs  in  their  oozy  nests — the  ants 
repairing  the  interior  of  their  temple— 
the  mole  mining  his  way  to  the  sinrfiMX 
of  the  greensward,  precectod  by  the 
alarmed  worms — t^e  tad-poles  jeridng 
in  the  diteh-waters,  here  as  4^ar  as  any 
springs — ^the  footsteps  of  the  unseen 
lapwing  on  ihe  lea— the  rusde  of  the 
li^e  leverets,  dose  by  their  mother's 
side,  hidden  among  the  brackens  I  Bnt 
we  might  go  on  thus  for  a  whole  dieet 
— so,  suflioe  it  to  say,  that  during  the 
occasional  silence  of  the  politko-eoo- 
nomical  Bagmen  ceasing  to  dissert  sa 
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free  trade,  the  whole  reaources  of  na- 
tunl  historj  are  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  oommane  almost  unconsciously 
wiU)  the  reWring  spirit  of  animated 
and  ioanimated  nature. 

Oentle  reader !  arc  you  fond  of  roam- 
ing about  the  country  by  yoursdf,  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  your 
domiciie  ?   We  say  at  some  consider- 
able distance  from  your  domicile  ;  for 
to  be  familiarly  known  by  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  you  foregather 
with,  is  thresome  in  the  extreme,  both 
to  yourself  and  them,  and  inmost  dis- 
gusting.   In   such  ezcurnons,  how- 
erermade,  on  foot,  filly,  or  fly,  how 
pleasantly  every  objeot  afiects  you,  as 
you  creep  or  canter  by,  without  the 
snuUkst  necessity  for  that  painful  pro- 
cess— xvtiociQation  I   The  senses  are 
indeed  most  admirable  oontfivances  ; 
and  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  tiiankful 
for  ^the  haorrests  of  a  quiet  eye*'  or 
ea^  reaped  at  hev  leisure  by  the  Ima- 
gination I   There  is   a   cottage — you 
cannot  help  seeing  its  wreathing  smoke, 
neither  caa  you  hdp  desoencUng  the 
chimney,'  aiMl  jumping  down   in4o 
the  midei  of  four  laaghing  country 
giris,  dcTtmring  soup  or  sowens.   Only 
look  at  the  gudewife — twelve  feet  in 
eizcmnference,  more  or  less,  and  a  fiice 
that  bafflee  all  eompetitioin.     After 
KMtping  a  momeot-^for  it  is  all  you 
can  spare-^with  one  of  the  four  who 
has  taken  your  fiuicy  you  know  not 
bDw-*^rhM>6  by  the  stedfiui  gaae  of 
herkfge  hazel  eyes  swimming  in  de* 
iiciouA  lustre-^mifeead  of  taking  your 
departure  up  the  chimney,  you  eya* 
nishy  generally,  after  the  fsAhion  <^  a 
Brownie — and  find  yourself  once  more 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl,  m  medio  tiUim- 
1IMM,  of  your  two  Bagmen. 

'Qiere  again,  that  wreath  of  smoke 
attracts  your  eye,  wavering  over  a 
small  coppice-wood)  imd  betraying  an 
unseen  dwelling.  Dove-like  yon  wing 
yeur  way  tiiitkerwards,  and  behold  an 
aged  couple  sitting  opposite  to  each 
other  by  the  ingle,  each  in  a  high- 
backed  ania>diair ;  idule  ia  small  maid- 
en is  sewing  in  silence  tm  her  stool, 
ezae^y  nidway  between,  sad  never 
lifting  hereves  from  her  pleasant  task- 
work. Is  ime  SNvaat  «r  grandchild, 
or  both  together  ?  An  indescribable 
likeness  on  her  pretty  small-featured 
tnfroitine  face,  tells  you  that  she  is  of 
the  same  humble  line  as  the  old  peo- 
ple. But  why  so  silent  %  She  is  lis- 
tening to  Ac  story  of  Joseph  sold  by 


his  brethren  into  captivity.  The  Bible 
is  on  the  old  man  s  knees,  and  his 
spectacled  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  page, 
almost  needlessly,  for  verse  after  verse 
rises  of  itself  before  his  memory.  The 
chapter  is  finished,  and  the  child,  wiping 
away  a  tear,  lays  by  the  kerchief  she 
had  been  hemming,  and  trips  away  to 
the  garden  for  dinner  herbs,  and  with 
a  pitcher  to  the  well.  The  open  day- 
light awakens  a  song  in  her  gladdened 
hastrt,  at  the  veiy  moment  the  lark  is 
leaving  earth  for  sky ;  and  flinging  back 
her  auDum  ringlets,  the  joyfrd  orphan 
watches  the  lessening  bird,  and  all  the 
while  unconsciously  accompanies  with 
her  own  sweet  pipe  the  ascending  song^ 
— But  back  to  your  own  two  Bag- 
men. 

You  cannot  choose  but  see  a  nest* 
like  Hut,  embowered  in  birches,  on  the 
braeside,  and  stooping  your  head  you 
cross  the  threshold.     Not  a  mouse 
stirring  !  Tou  look  into  a  little  \mikr 
room,  with  a  window  that  shows  but 
the  blue  sky,  and  there,  sound  asleep^ 
beside  her  rilent  wheel,  with  her  in^ 
nocent  face  leaning  on  her  shoulder^ 
hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her 
white  unstockiaged  ankles   daialing 
the  mud-floor — there  sits  the  Oentle 
Shepherdess,  unconscious  of  a  hun- 
dred kisses  <m  forehead,  lips,  and  bo- 
som! Oh  I  that  you  could  read  the  crea- 
ture's dream,  written  as  it  is  in  cha- 
racters of  light  on  that  cloudless  fore- 
head !  See,  an  old  ballad  has  fail^ 
frrom  her  hand— <loubtless  a  tale  of 
leva    Ay,  and  although  breathed,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  from  the  heart  of 
a  homely  swain,  who  perhaps  married 
a  plain  coarse  lass,  and  became  fr^er 
of  ever  so  many  yelping  imps  of  hun- 
gry children — a  very  clodhopper,  who 
could  not  write  his  own  name,  and  as 
for  conversation,  was  never  known  to 
finish  a  sentence — a  vulgar  wretch, 
who  shaved  once  a-week,  and  ate  a 
furlot  of  meal  every  fortnight^-^and 
who  played  the  fiddle  occasionally, 
when  the  regular  Apollo  was  drunk  or 
dead,  at  friirsand  kirns — ay,  although 
framed  by  such  a  poet,  yet  tender  and 
true  to  nature,  «nd  overflowing  with 
the  sad  delist  of  his  inspired  soul. 
Contributor  to  all  the  Magarines  but 
one  !  Author  of  various  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  !  Inditer  of  Petrarchan  son- 
nets and  Sapphic  songs!  that  ierrcB 
fUius^  who  has  gone  back  to  the  dust 
without  his  fiime,  wa^s   dearer  than 
ever  thou  wilt  be  to  %\\  the  heaven- 
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ly  Nine.    They  purified  the  clown*a 
soul  from  all  gross  and  earthly  pas- 
sions, and  with  their  own  hrewth  &b- 
ned  the  spark  of  genius,  ^lat  slum- 
bered there,  into  a  flame.    Then  flow- 
ed the  sweet  murmuring  words — ^then 
came  the  pensive  pauses — and  then 
the  bursts  from  the  beating  and  burn- 
ing heart.    Nature  knew  it  was  Poet- 
Tj — and  she  gave  it  to  Time   and 
Tradition  to  scatter  over  a  thousand 
glens.    How,  {Hray  ye,  do  you  account 
for  the  caprice  of  genius,  thus  glori« 
fying  the  low-bom,  low-lnred  peasant 
— and  why  should  low  birth,  and  low 
breeding,  in  cottage,  hut,  or  shieling, 
be  thus  made  beautiful  by  the  Ught  of 
undving  song  ?  But  the  solitary  maiden 
awakes  and  takes  you  for  a  robber-^-so 
up  again,  my  deax  sir,  up  again  to  your 
Bagmen. 

d  short,  you  keep  repeating  the 
same  process,  with  variations,  all  the 
stage,  and  by  the  time  you  anive  at 
the  inn,  you  have  made  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  real 
or  imaginaiy  domestic  economy  and 
private  histories  of  all  the  fiMooilies  in 
three  successive  parishes,  from  the 
iexton  to  Sir  Jolm  Haveril — himself 
of  that  Dk. 

In  like  manner  you  become  en- 
iightoned,  whether  you  will  or  no,  by 
merely  keejang  your  eyes  open  in  your 
head,  on  the  state  of  agriculture. 
Stone  walls,  where  no  stone  walls 
should  be,  or  tumblingdown  in  rickels 
and  gaps;  open  gates,  with  brdcen 
bars  uiat  would  not  turn  a  tinkler's 
cuddy ;  ?ride  weedy  ditdies,  full  of 
frogs  and  foliage ;  burweeds  thick-set 
in  evexy  pasture  field,  as  a  congregation 
at  a  tent-preaching ;  thistles  six  feet 
to  the  grenadiers,  and  five  feet  eig^t 
inches  to  the  light-infimtry,  and  l&t- 
thew  Brambles,  through  -whom  many 
a  sheep  has  become  a  prey  to  tiie  ravens, 
are  seen  by  your  eyes  in  spite  of  your 
teeth,  and  your  mind  passes  judgment 
for  you  on  the  stupidity  or  laziness  of 
the  tenant,  who,  you  see,  is  behind 
with  his  rent,  and  has  orders  to  quit 
at  Mayday.  Or,  hedgero?ra  here  and 
there,  with  a  princely  elm  or  oak,  aU 
clean  as  those  round  a  garden,  and 
easily-shifted  himlles  dividing  the 
smiling  fields  into  temporary  enclo- 
sures— and  padlocked  gates  defying 
the  cunning  of  stray  horses,  or  the 
carelessness  of  wandering  lovers — and 
compost  heaps,  on  which  may  the 
hinas  spring-spade  not  disturb   the 


nest  of  the  water-wagtail — and  old 
lea-riggs,  whose  bright  verdure  is  em- 
broidered with  tiie  glowing  gova&s ; 
and  downy  brairds,  that  in  three  weeks 
will  be  b^irded  barley  ;  and  a  general 
character  of  permanent  and  prindiM 
well-doing  over  all  the  beautiful  him. 
Every  field  holds  forth  for  itseU^  in  a 
style  of  rich  or  simple  eloquence.  The 
great  principle  of  rotation  evolves  iU 
self  to  the  very  senses  visibly  among 
the  crops.    The  potatoe-field   qteaka 
for  itself,  with  tiie  true  Irish  accent ; 
and  wheat  reminds  you  of  the  blades 
of  Cockaigne.    You  turn  round  iqMn 
the  Bagmen,  and  are  so  copious  en 
agriculturalproduoe,  that  the  one  takes 
you  for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  the  other 
for  Mr  Coke  of  Holkham. 

Or,  if  you  are  l&e  iia,  not  only  a 
politician  and  a  philoaopher,  but  also 
a  painter  and  a  poet,  why,  what  hin- 
ders you  all  the  while  the  mail  is  at 
nine  knots,  to  leap  down  into  yonder 
glen,  on  whose  brink,  three  hundred 
feet  high  of  ehasmed  diflb  frowns,  or 
rather  say  smiles,  so  green  la  the  Ivy 
on  one  rounded  comer,  and  ao  red  the 
wall-€ower  on  the  sharp  ed^aa  of  the 
other,  and  so  bri^t  the  sunshine  over 
all  the  revivified  walls — a  Gastie  so 
old  ibBt  tradition  has  foraahen  its 
donionrkeep,  nor  could  Jonathan  Old* 
buck  himself  teU  the  tale  of  the^pun 
and  dagger  dug  up  along  with  the 
neat  ydlew  bones! — sketch  the  old 
Castle— and  bring  awi^,  if  not -in 
your  paper-book,  in  your  astounded 
spirit,  that  grim,  black,  groaning  abyss, 
into  which  sullenly  deecenda  the  wa- 
terfi^ !  Tumble  in  there,  my  boy, 
head  over  heels,  and  thenceforth  yoa 
will  be  invisible  as  the  merit  of  the 
last  damned  tragedy.  But  you  shao^t 
be  hissed — unless  in  your  deeo^t, 
reverberating  the  slimy  rock  walls, 
you  enrage  a  nest  of  owls — or  ini- 
tate  a  siuly  old  bat,  taking  a  cool 
nap  beneath  the  portico  of  his  ca- 
vern. It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  dream 
that  the  river  in  flood  will  drive 
your  mangled  o<»se  down  to  the  low- 
lying  lands,  where  being  picked  up^ 
it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Modem 
Athens  for  Christian  buriaL  We  tell 
you,  for  the  second  time,  your  ocnrse 
will  never  be  seen  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity— 4hT  at  the  bottom  of  that  huge 
took,  that  rises  like  a  steeple  inia 
the  channel  to  the  Castle's  foundation, 
time  and  the  torrent  have  scooped  out 
a  catacomb,  from  which  there  is  no 
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tgnaa,  for  »  .fierce  gurgle  of   foam  if  moraliBing  on  the  tliread  of  life,  so 

ihuta  up  its  mouth  like  a  stone,  and  apt,  with  all  possible  preserration,  to 

seeores  all  the  skeletons !    So  up,  if  get  rotten,  or  to  snap  in  its  strength. 

JOB  be  wise,  between  the  Bagmen.  And  after  we  haye  got  all  ready,  and 

Ton  observe  we  have  a  pannier  on  the  deadly  red  spinner,  or  March 
our  shoulder^  and  a  fishing-rod  in  its  brown,  or  Phin*s  delight-— is  circling 
nnmeroua  pieces,  not  unl^e  the  Bo-  the  air  about  to  descend  on  the  curl, 
manfMces.  You  must  know  that  we  would  you  believe  it,  we  have  grown 
axe  on  ^e  way  to  the  Crook-Inn  in  so  fastidious,  that  not  one  pool  in  a 
Tweedsmnir.  Ostensibly,  we  are  go-  dozen  will  we  condescend  to  try,  and 
ing  to  angle ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  that  only  drop  in  our  tail-fly,  as  light  as  a 
is  ahnost  a  pretence.  An  elderly  gen-  snow-flake,  above  the  dimple  made  by 
tleman,  ever  since  Dr  Johnson's  verses,  the  pig-like  snout  of  a  four-pound^ 
looks  absurd  in  his  hat  and  wig  by  the  that  we  have  doomed  to  death.  And 
side  of  a  murmuring  stream  ;  so  we  when  we  lay  him  gasinng  on  the  gravel 
have  mounted  a  foraging-cap,  and  let  — ^no  keen  exultation,  no  fervent  tri- 
our  few  silver  hairs  tikke  their  chance  umph  1  We  regard  him  with  serious 
in  this  genial  weather.  With  our  eyes,  and  almost  wonder,  with  a  slight 
angle  in  our  hand,  we  shall  be  able  to  self-upbraiding,  why  we  could  not 
dauner  down  the  streams,  withput  have  left  him  for  another  year  to  en- 
awakening  suspicions  of  sanity  or  sui-  joy  the  murmurs  of  his  native  linn, 
dde  in  the  minds  of  the  shenherds  ;  and  salmon^like^  fling  hims^  in  sport 
and  not  improbably  we  may  km,  with-  among  the  spray-raidbows  of  the  wa- 
ont  intending  it,  a  glowing,  ^den,  terfall. 

8tBrry-«ided  Prince  of  the  Pool,  who  "^  The  Tweed,  the  Tweed,  be  bless- 

has  reigned  a  lustrum  over  a  populous  ings  on  the  Tweed  !"     Bagmen,  be- 

empire  of  trouts  and  minnows.  hold  the  Tweed.!     It  issues  horn  the 

We  have  lost  somewhat  of  our  en-  blue  mist  of  yonder  mountain,  Seottice 

thusiasm  even  in  the  "  angler's  silent  Erickstane.    The  very  iHieels  of  the 

trade,"  and  never  hope  to  fill  our  pan-  mail— the  axle  himself,  is  loath  to  dis- 

nier  to  the  ver^  lid  again  in  this  world,  turb  the  liquid  murmur.    That  sound 

Ours,  indeed,  is  now  ''  the  sober  oer-  — eall  it  a  noise— -for  it  is  brawling 

tain^  of  waking  bliss,"  in  all  the  pur-  jocundly — ^is  from  some  scores  of  tiny 

suits  of  this  life.     But  we  envy  not  in  waterfiJk,  up  among  the  bnes,  all 

others  those  eag^  transports  which  we  joining,    like   children's    voices    the 

never  more  can  share.    We  remember  leader  of  an  anthem,  the  clear  strong 

the  days  of  our  youth,  and  are  grateful,  tenor  of  the  Tweed.     A  blind  man, 

No  rolling  down  now,  with  breathless  with  a  musical  ear,  might  almost  be 

anxiety,  to  the  water  side  to  see  with  said  to  sea  the  river.    Yonder  it  is — 

our  own  eyes  if  it  be  indeed  in  trim  one  bri^t  gleam,  like  that  of  a  little 

fi>r  the   cfelicate    gossamer  midgefly  tani;  b^t  a  obud  has  been  passing, 

tadde.    No  desire  to  murder  any  pre-  and  the  gleam  disappearing,  there  you 

vioua  angler  in  the  very  act  of  landing  beh(dd  at  once  a  quiurter  of  a  mile  of 

a  giant  on  the  shelvii^  sand  of  our  stream,  pool,  and  shallow—- cattle  gra- 

fiivourite  and  unfailing  pool.   No  strict  zing  on  the  holms — sheep  dotting  the 

compact  to  fish  stream  and  stream  hiUs, — over  yonder  grove,  too  distant 

about ;  no  proposal  made  in  bitterness  to  be  heard,  the  circlmg  flight  of  rooks, 

of  rivalry,  to  toss  up  for  precedence,  and  tending  thitherward  a  pair  of 

down    the    bright,    beautiful,  breezy  herons,  seemingly  unmindful  of  this 

Tweed,  murmuring  along  through  the  lower  world,  yet  both  craomMd  as  full 

lights  and  shadows.    No  wading  to  the  as  they  can  fly  with  fishes  firom  the 

ann-pits,  or  swimming  to  the  opposite  moor-lochs — ^more  easily  caught,  per- 

bank  firom  which  alone  we  could  com-  haps,  l^  the  silent  watdiers,  than  the 

mand  the  certain  eddy  at  the  head  of  stream  trouts ;  or  rather  do  not  herons 

the  Saugh  Linn.'  No — no — no  I   Then  prefer  such  angling,  because  €hiems- 

we  were  young  Charles  Cotton — ^but  hope  is  a  lonesome  loch,  and  they  have 

now  we  are  old  Isaac  Walton.  We  now  it  all  to  themselves — ^their  own  silent 

put  our  rod  together  bv  the  water-edge,  preserve  ? 

as  composedly  as  if  exhibiting  its  taper  But  lo  !   the  Crook  Inn,  and   we 

longitude  to  admiring  children  in  our  roust  say,  "  farewell,"  to  guard  and 

pailour.  We  draw  the  reel-line  through  bagmen.    The  fonner  assists  us,  even 

^e  rings,  one  after  one,  as  solemnly  as  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  our  own,  down 
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with  our  gouty  foot  on  the  rim  of  ^the  us  up  a  glass  of  negUB,  vilh  a  Idndif 

wheel,  and  then,  tenderly  carried  be-  expresnoa  of  oountenuioa  that  dia- 

neath  his  arm,  deposits  us  safely  on  ter-  armed  all  criticism  on  the  pug  noie  it 

rafinna.  Why,  our  crutch  is  now  alto-  illuminated.     Therefore  we  ftlt  our 

gether  unnecessary.  Our  toe  is  painless  hearts  warm  towards  both  Bagmen ; 

as  if  made  of  timber,  yet  as  steel  elaa-  and  should  Uiis  meet  their  eyes^  ie4  it 

tic    Gout,  who  certainly  mounted  the  be   taken  as  an  adcnowledgmeBt  ^ 

mail  with  us  in  Prince's  Street,  has  fall-  the  pleasure  we  recdved  £ram 


en  off  the  roof.  Well,  this  perfect  free-     sprightly  oonyersation,  and  espedaU^ 
dom  from  the  shadow  of  a  twinge,  is    from  their  duet,  so  extemponoiainidy 


to  us  as  ''  refreshing''  as  a  pretty  new  chaunted  on  our  first  catching  a 
poem  to  Mr  Jeflrey.    No  more  of  that  of  the  Tweed — 
revolutionaiy,    constitution  -  shaking,  "  Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  Hey  ho,  Dobbin  * 
radical,  French  eau-medidnaL    A  few  till  the  soKtary  Tower  of  Polmood  sent 
gulps  of  Tweedsmuir  air  have  made  his  echo  from  the  Ml,  and  the  Ge- 
us  quite  a  young  elderly  gentleman,  nius  of  the  river  hoped  the  restoration 
There,  landlord,  give  our  crutch  to  of  the  days  of  cMvahy. 
Bauldry  Brydon,  the  himeter ;  and,  The  kind  greeting  between  an  an- 
hang  it,  if  we  don't  challenge  the  fly-  nual  customer  and  a  pair  of  way-«de 
ing  tailor  himself  to  a  hop-stepjand-  innkeepers,  male  and  female,  is  with 
jump  match  in  the  meadows.    There,  us  one  of  the  very  best  of  Uie  small 
«  right— left— right— left"— that's  the  cordialities.     Suppose  that  ov»^  and 
way  weusedtomaw^tiiirtyyearsago,  Mr  Christopher  North  shown  to  his 
when  we  raised  a  regiment  of  our  own  parlour,  with  many  assurances   tint 
in  defence  of  Lib^^  and  Law,  and  he  looks  younger  and  younger  everr 
even  now,  we  take  it  not  amiss,  civile,  year.    Why  may  not  that  be  the  trnm 
ian  as  we  are,  to  be  called— Colonel  after  all  1    After  the  voyager  of  life 
We  were  beginning  to  like  both  Bag-  has  sailed  through  the  grand  ditnaete- 
men.    For  a  few  miles  out  of  Edin*  rfc,  and  gets  into  the  fine  open  Ptelfic 
burgh,  they  were   nothing  shcntt  <rf  sea— he  downs  with  his  storm-jib,  and 
offensive— «o  rich  their  unaspdrated  hoists  all  bis   feir-weather   canvass, 
southern    slang,  that  bespoke  them  He  also  shows  his  colours,  and  now 
true  subjects  to  their  liege  lowi,  the  and  then  fires  a  gun  to  bring  to  any 
King  of  Cockney-land.     Their  long  brigantine  about  Ms  own  tonnage  an4 
loud  laugh,  how  ooarie  and  sensual  I  wei^t  of  metal.    Accordingly  we  be- 
How  full  of  pus  the  pruriency  of  their  Here  that  we  look  much  mote  dan- 
imaginatk>ns !    Their  sensations  how  gerous— and    indeed  not  only^  look, 
gor^ — ^in  what  state  of  starvation  but  are  so — ^than  your  fUD-dieeked, 
their  ideas!    Theonewasthe  Wit,  the  thick-calved,     boli^upri^t,      broad- 
oiker  the  Man  of  Information.    Then  shouldered  bachelors  of  about  fortf. 
they  had  been  at  Bolton,  and  attempt^  Were  we    young    girls,    we    sh&tM 
ed  trotting,  but  they  soon  nm  diy  j  become   loath-sick    of   such    Lo&a^ 
and  after  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  rfos,  who  have  lost  ttie  loveliness  of 
exhibition  and  exhaustion,  both  togo-  youth,  without  having  gained  the  ve- 
ther  were  not  a  match  for  the  twelfth  nerability  of  age.     Thirty  miles  on 
milestone.    Nevertheless,  we  saw  them  the  outside  of  the  mail  is  a  whetter  ; 
wheelingaway  for  ever  from  our  range  and  dinner,  we  confess,  is  to  us  ^ke 
of  vision,  with  feelings  of  Ae  slightest,  Meal  of  Meals.     The   baw  mutton 
but  most  unaflfected  sadness.   Nor  were  shoulder-blade  has  been  thrown  to  the 
ttiev  unmoved.  About  Pennicuiek  they  cofleyd — the  cheese  has  been  sent  for 
had  discovered,  that,  notwiUistanding  by  a  traveller  from  Moffat,  with  his 
die  comeliness  of  our  green  old  age,  compliments  to  Mr  North  courteously 
we  were  somewhat  of  an  ugly  customer  returned — and  one  single  bottle  of  as 
to  all  Cockneys ;  and  they  drew  in  their  fine  old  port  as  you  could  eKdt  even 
horns  as  quickbf  as  "^e  guard  does  his  from  the  cellars  of  Btougham  and 
after  a  tumjnke  opening  Tantioara.  Anderson,  having  been  discussed  hf 
About  Nine-mile^nd,  one  <^  them  he*  us,  all  except  three  glasses  for  our 
sitatingly  proffered  a  pinch,  apologising  bolster-cup — pray,  how  are  we  to  pass 
for  the  device  on  the  lid  of  a  j^apier-  the  evening  ?    Thank  Heaven  for  all 
mach^  snuff-box,  conceived  in  the  true  its  blessings— and  for  none  more,  than 
Gallic  grossness  ;  and  At  Whitburn  the  that,  when  free  from  the  pressure  of 
other  (who  said  he  knew  Tiros)  handed  life's  heavier  calamiti^,  never  once, 
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during  the  memory  of  threescore  jean, 
has  one  evening  hung  upon  us  pon* 
derouB  or  protracted !  Enough  to  amuse 
our  Tftcanty  and  to  sober  our  thought* 
ful  mind,  to  hear  the  house-elook 
ticking  when  all  but  ourselves  were 
asleep  ;  and  ofbesi  have  we  before  gfr* 
ing  unchambermaided  to  bed,  stood 
facuding  up  the  candle,  burned  down 
nearly  to  £he  socket,  to  the  mysterious 
face  of  the  Time-teller^  with  his  long 
sweeping  hand,  and  his  short  one  so 
Eure  and  steady,  awestruck  in  our 
traTeUiuff  Kilmarnock  ni^tcap,  at  the 
tii^ — ti<£ — tick  reminding  us  mo* 
menUy  that  we  were  <me — two — three 
steps  further  advanced  on  the  road  to 
eternity. 

A  single  blockhead,  or  even  a  batch 
of  UoclHieads,  would  be  miserable  at 
the  Crook  Inn.  There  is  no  stir  on  the 
load  to  stare  at — two  or  three  chaises, 
ptf  haps,  at  the  utmost,  during  a  whole 
day  at  this  season  ;  and  now  and  then 
a  &rmer,  jogging  by  with — it  may  be 
— his  wife  behind  him  on  a  pillion.^ 
Nothing  to  look  at  but  green  hills — a 
few  flat  potato-fields,  corercd  with 
pyramids  of  dung,  and  a  river — name 
by  blockhead  unknown  and  unasked 
— ^with  a  din  more  wearisome  and  mo* 
notonous  than  a  hurdy-gurdy.  But 
reader,  neither  you  nor  we  are  a  block- 
head ;  so,  happy  could  we  be  together. 
<»  apart,  with  the  ^  Crook  in  our  lot, 
all  a  summer^s  day  ;  for  who,  with  a 
heart  and  a  soul  tolerably  at  ease  with- 
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tastic  of  cabinetHuakers.  Giance  ;  and 
as  the  evening  is  now  warm,  and  we 
^  have  ta'en  our  auld  doak  about  us," 
it  matters  little  if  we  should  even  fadl 
asleep.  Ay,  there  now  are  a  hundzed 
suddenly-lighted  candles— but  tiiero 
is  no  fear  ^  their  setting  fire  to  tbo 
curtains — the  beautiful  bluehhanging 
curtains,  lately  edged  with  gold,  but 
now  with  cloud-fringes,  pure  as  ^e 
silver  or  the  snow. 

Nothing  is  fother  from  our  thoughts 
than  the  wish  to  be  poetical ;  yet  who 
ctok  escape  being  so  Scott-free,  wh^k 
walking  alone  by  Tweedside,  under 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  April 
night- skies  ?  There  is  no  silence,  ex- 
cept where  there  ia  sound.  Silence  is 
an  active  power,  when  overcoming 
sound,  as  it  does  when  ^e  continual 
cahn  contest  is  carrying  on  in  the  so- 
litude of  the  bills,  'fixe  louder  the 
voice  of  the  stream,  the  deeper  the 
sleep  of  the  air  i  nothing  can  awaken 
it  tail  morning  melt  the  dream,  ^ould 
a  distant  dog  bark,  hunting  by  him^ 
self  on  the  hill,  or  disturbed,  perha^, 
by  the  foot  of  some  strange  sh^heid, 
visiting  his  Peggv  when  the  household 
are  asleep,  howwe  £Eunt  faivoff  odkoea 
give  jx>wer  to  the  brooding  calm! 
Weaned  labour  is  every  way  thank- 
fully at  rest :  and  love,  and  joy,  and 
youth,  alone  are  wakeM.  No  wonder 
that  poets  glorified  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  and,  long  before  science  was 
bom,  named,  and  arranged,  and  looal- 


in  him,  could  £ul  to  be  happy,  hear*    ized  the  stars.    So  sayeth  Kit  North, 
ing,  as  we  do  now,  the  voice  of  the    beadsman  of  Tweedside. 


Tweed,  singing  his  pensive  twilight 
song  to  the  few  ^nt  stars  that  have 
become  visible  in  heaven  1 

Let  us  dauner  away,  then,  along 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed-^and  if  the 
dews  be  not  too  heavy,  lie  down,  like 
one  of  the  other  resting  and  ruminar- 
ting  creatures,  on  the  close-nibbled 
braes.  A  contemplative  man  looks 
well,  with  arms  folded,  eyes  now 
searching  for  stones,  and  now  for 
stars^  footsteps  slow  as  if  the  drag  had 
been  put  on,-— and  ever  and  anon  a 
pensive  philosophic  sigh  ; — ^but  as 
there  are  now  no  immediate  specta^ 
tors  but  about  a.  dozen  cows,  and  one 
old  ram,  who  seems  meditating  a 
(duurge  of  homing,  we  shall  not  cross 
the  runlet  that  separates  us  from  Mr 
Wooler, — in  this  case  no  black  or  yel- 
low Dwarf,  we  assure  you, — but  shall 
take  Uie  chair,  an  accidental  armed  one, 
framed  in  a  freak  by  that  most  fEui* 


Poes  that  man  e^t  who  is  not,  to 
some  degree,  the  slave  of  the  senses  1 
Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 
alive,  that  he  can  bring  night  upon 
himself  during  day,  day  during  night, 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars!  No.  Something  external 
must  touch  the  spirit,  to  vivify  her 
visions.  The  Swiss  must  hear  the  cow- 
seng  before  he  pines  himself  away  in 
the  malady  of  his  moimtains.  The 
sailor  who,  when  circumnavigating  the 
globe,  wept  at  the  sight  of  a  pewter 
spoon  witu  the  mark  *^  London  upon 
it,  had  not  wept  at  the  often-repeat- 
ed name,  however  dear  the  distant 
shore.  And,  to  come  nearer  home,  who 
can,  sitting  by  his  fireside  in  town,  so 
envelope  himself  in  imagination,  as  to 
walk  in  moonlight,  tender  as  the  true, 
by  the  glittering  sound  of  streams, 
murmuring  absolutely  out  of  and  alon  g 
the  green  pory  earth  1  Place  a  human 
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bedng  in  a  Boeoe  he  fafts  lored,  and  a  undenteodUie  paMiimihatUl^dMdi 

miUiofi  congregating  feeHngB  and  fen*  of  some  one  soHtazy  spot  maj  insptrQ, 

ciee  will  ooBvinoe  h£&  kow  weak  is  the  rising  snddenljap  £rom  oblivion  in  all 

croatiTo  power  of  ihb  unasststed  soul  its  primeval  loTelinesS)  and  making  a 

over  its  own  ifMiEitiialities  ;»^-a  remem^  silent  i^pcal  to  thy  troubled  heart,  in 

bered  stream  is  unsubstantial  as  the  behalf  c^  innocence  evanished  long  ago, 

aiiv—the  remembered  air,  a  void.    But  and  for  ever !  From  the  image  of  sodi 

the  strsMns^the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  spots  you  start  away,  half  in  love^half 

hearsj  murmur,  and  ^de,  and  glitter  in  fear,  as  &om  the  visionary  spectre 

with  recollections.    The  past  is  as  the  of  some  dear  frigid  dead  and  buried, 

pv^ent,  and  the  gazer  and  listener  is  fctr  beyond  seas  in  a  foreign  country, 

born  again,  and  extends  ihe  wings  of  Such  power  as  this  maorthere  be  in  the 

hi«  youth,  as  if  in  an  atmosphere  that  little  mooriand  rill,  oonng  &om  the 

knew  not  the  deadening  attraction  of  birchen  brae — in  some  one  of  its  £urf 

th(d  earth.    Atsuchtipies,  and  insuch  pools,   that,  in   your  lonely  angling* 

plaoes,  all  men  are  poets,  and  feel  that  days,  seemed  to  you  more  espedally 

the  real  world  is  as  nothing,  or  rai&er,  d^ughtftil,  as  it  swept  spatkliag  and 

but  the  frame-work  of  the  wnrid  of  singing  throu^  the  verdant  wilder- 

ImaginatiQn.  neas — in  some  one   deep  straamless 

It  would  puzzle  us  to  tell  why  the  dell  among  a  hundred,  too  insignifi- 
Tweed  is  to  us  the  dearest  of  all  the  cant  to  have  received  any  name  from 
stieams  of  Scotland.  Our  foti&er's  house  the  shepherds,  but  first  disooveredy 
stood  not  on  its  banks,  nor  on  thiem  and  enjoyed  by  you,  when  the  soul 
played  our  infancy  nor  our  boyhood,  within  you  was  bright  witii  the  stir- 
Perhaps  we  are  tibus  able  to  iove  it  red  fire  of  young  existence — in  some 
with  that  unregretful  and  impassion^  sheltered  retired  nook,  whither  all  the 
ate  aJSactitmy  without  which  the  hu-  vernal  hill  flowers  had  seemed  to  flod:, 
man  spirit  cannot  find  happiness  in  na^  both  for  shadow  and  sunshine — in 
tuxe.  Qh  1  There  are  plaoes  on  this  some  greenest  glade,  &r  widiin  the 
earth  that  we  shudder  io  revisit  even  wood's  heart,  on  which  you  had  lain 
in  a  waking  dream,  beneath  the  meri-  listening  the  cushat  crooning  in  his 
dian  sunshine.  They  are  haunted  by  yew -grove — ay,  in  one  and  all  of  such 
images  too  beautiful  to  be  endured,  places,  and  a  thousand  more,  you  feel 
and  the  pangs  are  dinnal  that  clutch  that  a  power  for  ever  dwelb  omnipo- 
the  heart,  when  approaching  their  be*  tent  over  your  spirit,  adorned,  expand- 
vfrildflcing  boundanes  !  for  there  it  was  ed,  strengthened,  although  it  may  now 
thiut  we  reamed  in  the  glorious  novel^  be,  with  knowledge  and  science, — a 
of  nature,  whffli. we  were  innocent  and  power  extinguishing  all  present  oh- 
unoomipted.  There  it  was  that  we  jects,  and  all  their  accompanying 
lived  in  a  world  without  shadows,  al*  thoughts  and  emotions,  in  the  inex- 
moat  without  tears  ;  and  after  grief  pressibly  pensive  light  of  those  Uissful 
and  guilt  have  made  visitations  to  days,  when  time  and  space  were  both 
the  soul,  she  looks  back  in  a^ny  to  bounded  to  a  point  by  the  perfect  joy  of 
thoae  blissful  regiom  of  time  and  the  soul  that  existed  in  that  now, 
spaofi^  when  she  lived  in  Paradise,  happier  than  any  angel  in  heaven. 
In  or  are  any  flaming  sw<»ds,  in  the  We  know  that  ^ere  is  one  venr 
hands  of  cherubim,  needed  to  guard  short  and  simple  way  of  breaking^  afi 
the  gabes^  through  which  she  dares  not,  sudi  delusions  ;  and  that  is,  to  so  in 
if  flung  wide  opeoy  now  to  enter,  in  person  to  the  scenes  that  inspire  mem, 
the  abaaamant  of  her  despur.  There-  and  all  our  imaginative  griefs  and  re- 
fore  she  takes  refuge  in  the  dim  and  grets  will,  it  is  said  and  sung,  be 
obscure  lig^t  of  common  day,  and  changed  at  once  into  contemptuous 
sedcssceneiy  not  so  mournfully  haunt-  laughter.  We  have,  in  one  or  two 
ed  by  the  ghosts  of  thoughts  that  glo-  instimces,  made  the  experiment,  but 
rifled  the  dawn  of  her  prime.  the  eflect  was  not  answerable  to  our 

Who  has  not  £9lt  something  of  this,  expectation.     True,   that   all  Idlings 

although  the  lovms  round  which  the  were  less,  both  in  bulk  and  beauty, 

memory  of  his  boyhood  c^gs^  may,  than  we  had  believed ;  but  that  xerf 

in  his  particular  case,  be  different  ?  discoveiy  aggravated  our  soirow  for 

But,  reader,  if  thy  early  footsteps  were  the  days  that  were  gone.    The  lady* 

free  and  unoonfined  over  the  beautiful  fern  was  stiU  pretty ;  but  in  those 

bosom  of  the  rcjoioingeartii,  thou  wilt  days,"  a  lady-fern  grove  was  a  fidrjT 
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fomtf  uid  the  insects  that  hung  or 
sported  there,  in  their  gorgeous  hues, 
hardly  seemed  to  belong  to  our  world. 
Wild  flowers  there  still  were  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  in  those  days  they  so  en- 
amelled the  sward,  that  we  feared  to 
tread  among  the  profusion,  and  spared 
the  sacred  wilderness  of  sweets,  over- 
come by  the  sudden  sense  of  their  rare 
and  wonderful  beauty.  We  recognized 
the  bum-braes  to  be  the  same  we  had 
loTed  of  yore ;  but  the  few  bunches  of 
wall-flowers,  growing  here  and  there 
among  the  gravelly  soil,  looked  stunt- 
ed and  disconsolate,  all  unlike  to  that 
glorious  glow  that  dazzled  our  eyes 
when  an^ng  along  the  rapids,  and 
that  Inrought  before  our  imagina- 
tion the  old  ruined  Castle,  from 
which  the  seeds  had  been  blown.  The 
windings  of  the  Yearn  were  romantic 
still,  but  the  liquid  labyrinths  had  lost 
their  pleasant  perplexities,  and  the 
small  tufted  islets  amidst  the  broader 
streams  or  pools,  once  to  our  eyes  so 
romantic,  were  only  heaps  of  sand  and 
weeds,  whirled  by  eddies  into  a  tem- 
porary obstruction  to  the  waterflow. 
But  enough  was  still  there  to  justify 
our  boyish  spirit  in  all  its  blissful 
dreams — to  justify  it,  did  we  say  1  Ay, 
to  prove  its  heavenly  power  of  trans- 
mutation and  adornment,  now  that 
heavenly  power  was  lost  for  ever,  nor 
perhaps  its  place  worthily  supplied. 
We  looked  on  a  little  angler,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone,  as  we^ised  to  do 
of  old ;  and  sighed  to  know  that  the 
simple  boy  lived  in  such  visions  as  we 
at  his  age  had  lived  in  too,  but  which 
now  all  melted  away  before  the  eyes  of 
the  understanding,  and  could  no  more 
be  viewed  by  us  now  than  the  filmy 
ghosts  of  the  dead. 

But,  oh !  feeling  and  ima^^tive 
reader, — for  such  thou  art,  dse  had 
thine  eyes  already  drowzed  over  these 
pages, — a  sadder  sorrow  still  it  is,  to 
snmmon  up  courage  to  revisit  some 
dariing  den  of  our  youthhead,  and 
find  it  utterly  demolished,  and  for 
ever  swept  awar  from  the  very  face  of 
the  earth !  Wny  all  this  murderous 
and  exterminating  spirit  of  change ! 
The  ancient  moss,  with  its  heather 
head-high,  and  wide  steep  hags,  that 
the  poled  hunter  could  not  overleap, 
is  now  dndped,  and  limed,  and  plough- 
ed, and  clothed  with  the  ragged  naked- 
ness of  blighted  barley.  In  a  few  years 
it  wOl  fall  back  into  a  desert,  but  never 
into  the  shaggy  wilderness  it  once  was, 
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where  the  red  and  black  cattle  browsed 
the  spots  of  herbage,  and  sheltered 
among  the  bent  from  the  deluge  of  the 
thunder-storm.  You  look  in  vain  for 
the  beautiful  moor  on  which  you  chased 
the  whirring  dragon-fly,  or  lay  couched 
for  hours  to  get  a  shot  at  the  curlew, 
when, — ^lo !  and  behold,  a  pack  of 
grouse  alighted  within  ten  yards  of 
your  muzzle,  and  you  let  fly  among 
them,  without  injuring  one  feather  <^ 
all  the  plumage.  Oryou  will  revisit  the 
RooXAN,.  loneliest  of  linns  that  ever 
sounded  in  the  solitary  silence  of  na* 
ture !  In  days  of  yore,  the  loneliness 
was  almost  too  profound  for  your  beat- 
ing heart ;  no  hving  thing  to  be  seen, 
but  the  water-ouzel  flitting  along  the 
rocks,  or,  as  he  rested  a  moment  on  a 
stone,  turning  towards  you  his  white 
breast,  and  then  dropping  into  the 
water.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
spring  evening  was  warm,  a  little  before 
sunset,  the  grey-lintie  came,  as  if  to 
freshen  his  plumage  in  the  spray  melt- 
ing over  the  woods  that  covered  the 
waterfall,  and  sang  for  his  own  delist 
a  hasty  carol,  impatient  of  his  nest  in 
the  neighbouring  broom-brae.  Behold 
now  a  paper-null — no,  not  a  paper- 
mill — for  that  an  editor  might  force 
himself  to  forgive  for  the  dear  sake  of 
thirty  guineas  for  every  sheet  from  his 
own  quill ;  but — a  bobbin-mill !  yes, 
a  bobbin-mill.  Perhaps  you  know  not 
what  a  bobbin-mill  is ;  then  remain 
ignorant  for  ever.  Sufliee  it  to  say,  one 
luts  destroyed  the  Rookan  I 

But  let  the  Rook  an  be  destroyed ;  so 
that  one  Qlen,  not  many  miles  from  it, 
but  whose  name  shall  by  qsjt  lips  be 
breathed  never,  remain  unviolateo,  nor 
the  dryads  ever  be  scared  from  the 
deepening  umbrage  of  its  hallowed 
woock.  What  is  mere  boy-love,  but  a 
moonlight  dream  ?  Who  would  weep 
— who  would  not  laugh,  over  the  ca- 
tastroj^e  of  such  a  bloodless  tragedy  ? 
No  one  so  heartily  as  sweet  Sixteen 
herself,  xvh&a.  told  by  her  mamma  that 
she  must  say,  Ko,  to  the  amorous  young 
gentleman,  with  a  ribbon  round  his 
shirt-oollar,  or  haply  with  an  open 
frilL  In  another  year  she  marries  a 
man  of  thirty,  who  has  to  shave  twice 
a-day}  and  Adonis,  who  is  now  at  Ox- 
ford, and  a  Christ-Church  man,  reads 
the  manrij^e-advertisement  in  the  obi- 
tuary of  Slack  wood^s  Magazsine,  and 
knowingly  chuckles  at  the  reminis* 
.  cences  of  all  the  sentimentalities  that 
passed  between  Miss  Ijouisa  and  self, 
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*»  when  she  came  to  the  bower  he  had 
shaded  for  her/'  and  therein  breathed 
vows  of  eternal  devotion — vows  pure, 
fragrant,  and  fleeting  as  the  evening 
dew,  that  bathed  her  raven  tresses  as 
they  floated  over  the  snow-drifts  of  her 
bosom.  All  that  is  a  farce,  whether  in 
one  or  three  acts.  But  love-afiairs, 
when  the  lovers  are  full-grown  men 
and  women,  although  perhaps  twenty 
years  have  not  passed  over  either  of 
their  heads,  are  at  least  tragi-conic- 
dies,  and  sometimes  tragedies ;  closing, 
if  not  in  blood — although  that,  too, 
when  the  fates  are  angry — ^yet  in  clouds 
that  darken  all  future  life, — and  that 
now  and  then  lose  their  sullen  black- 
ness only  when  dissolving,  through 
the  transient  sunshine,  in  a  shower  of 
tears! 

Therefore^  hail  to  the  gloomy  but 
ever  glorious  Glen,  in  which,  many 
many  long  and  short  years  ago,  we 
met  the  Lad^  of  our  love !  Reader, 
we  told  you  in  our  "  Birds,"  (see  No. 
GIX.)  of  our  first  boy-passion  for  the 
Maid  of  the  Mill ;  and  we  asked  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  waft  the  tears  from 
our  old  eyes,  to  bedew  the  primroses 
fmiling  on  her  unforgotten  grave. 
But  we  speak  now  of  the  passion  that 
Came  suadenly  against  the  heart  of 
manhood,  and  having  stormed  the 
citodel,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword.  Ay,  there  was  havoc  there — 
and  carnage !  Let  prim  people  pertly 
prate  about  a  ruling  passion,  and  ver- 
sify it  into  sickly  sonnets  and  queasy 
quatrains.  While  our  ruling  passion 
reigned  ;  while  of  it,  it  might  have 
been  said,  **  bacchatur  in  aulis,"  all 
others  fled  or  perished.  Every  sun- 
rise and  every  sunset,  for  two  months 
of  the  celestial  summer  of  17 — 7,  we 
beheld  her  by  appointment,  and  it 
was  kept  by  her  as  duly  as  the  angels 
keep  theirs  who  move  the  spheres  of 
heaven,  floating  down  the  glen  towards 
the  arbour  that  nature  embowered  for 
love.  Light,  music,  and  fragrance, 
the  came  softly  into  our  trembling 
aims ;  and  at  the  touch  of  her  cheek 
on  ours,  fled  the  whole  visible  and 
audible  world  There  were  no  vows 
of  eternal  love,  for  such  vows  betray  a 
lurking  fear  that  there  ma^  be~-an 
end  of  the  insupportable  bliss !  Our 
love  we  felt  to  be  immortal,  as  we 
gazed  on  the  rising  or  setting  sunlight, 
and  to  be  prolonged,  in  every  embrace, 
into  the  regions  of  a  future  life.  My 
wife  was  an  orphan.    Wife,  said  I — 


[April, 

Oh !  blot  out  tht  wofd  with  ro^ 
with  bloody  tears  !     For  two  yean  of 
absence  and  of   distance  bron^  a 
strange,  dim,  misty  base  over  the  fires 
—supposed    unquenchable — of    onr 
hearts ;  then  came  suspicion,  distrust^ 
wrathful  jealousy,  and  stone-eyed  de- 
spair !    Some  fiend  of  the  air  had,  with 
leer  malign,  seen  us  in  the  Bower  of 
Paradise,  and  soon  as  we  were,  for  a 
short  season,  as  we  thought,  apart— 
he   breathed   poison    into    both    our 
hearts,  and  changed,  at  last,  our  love 
into  hatred  !     Oh !  that  ''  hatred"  is  a 
hideous  and  an  ugsome    word,  and 
never,  never  surely  could  with  troth 
be  inflicted  on  us  who  had  lain  so 
often  in  one  another's  arms — ^bosom 
to  bosom  in  the  bower  of  sighs !    Yet» 
"  what  is  writ  is  writ,"  and  if  the 
senseless  letters  must  remain,  let  tears 
of  mutual  penitence,  contrition,  and 
remorse,  blot  out  all  disastrous  frailty 
frx)m  our  long-pacified  and  forgiving 
hearts !    Wife  of  mine  was  she  never — 
but  one  hour,  when,  all  unknown  to 
her,  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  church  (the  marriage  was  in  Eng- 
land), she  became  a  bride.      One  of 
those  accursed  rings,  that  are  cast  in 
millions  by  imps  swarming  round  an 
infernal  furnace,  and  purchased  in  the 
gross  by  that  great  merchant,  b4»th  in 
the  home  and  foreign  market,  Mam- 
mon, and  then  retailed  by  small  devik 
of  dealers  all  over  Christendom,  *as 
avowed  agents  of  the  Pseudo-Hymen, 
was  forced  upon  that  delicate  fingei^ 
whose  shape  I  knew  so  weU,  and  whose 
warm  snow  melted  not  beneath  my 
kisses,  although  they  were  kisses  oif 
the  burning  flame.    Out  she  issued 
from  the  church-porch,  blushing,  yet 
pale    as    death    whenever  the   oludi 
passed  away  (and  often  did  k  come 
and  go  between  porch  and  gate),  and 
drowned,    quite  drowned,  in    tears! 
The  beast  her  husband  allowed  htf 
powerless  arm  to  lie  within  his,  with 
no  more  apparent  emotion  in  his  face^ 
except  something  like  a  poor  paltiy 
pride,  than  if  that  arm,  tlm>ugh  whose 
olue  veinery  flowed  and  reflowed  blood  ^ 
as  pure  as  the  celestial  ichor  in  an 
angel's  wings,  had  belonged  to  a  ]«j- 
figure.  Dropped  up  against  the  waU  as 
a  model  for  a  portrait  painter  to  wodc 
by y  when  forging  a  lie  f or  a  jGEist-agiag 
maiden  who  had  missed  the  money 
and  the  marriage  marketi  in  her  ac- 
tive land,  and  was  about  to  sand  km 
Eidolon,  as  her  forerunner,  to  India. 
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Her  Hps  were  not  wont  to  be  so  cold 
And  woite  when  kissed  in  tliat  glen- 
bower  ;  not  so  moveless  and  bustlike 
her  bosom.       Tears  were  shed  then, 
too,  but  they  glittered  brighter  than 
any  jewels  the  poor  sick  bride  will 
erer  wear,  and  she  smiled  as  she  shook 
them  from  her   soul-searching    eyes 
oyer  my  neck  and  breast.    Were  all 
those  our  passionate  endearments  and 
dying  embraces  forgotten  ?    Or  came 
they  now  like  a  blight  over  her  beauty 
— ^bliss  I  will  not  say,  for  bliss  there 
was  none — and  withered  the  rose  on 
the  very  day  it  was  to  be  gathered  by 
a  man  without  a  soul  1     Yet,  perhaps, 
the  holy  service  had  auelled  all  me- 
mory of  our  past,  and  I  was  nearly 
forgotten.    Better,  better  far  if  it  were 
80 — ^for  although  we  had  loved,  dan- 
gerously and  desperately  loved,  yet 
carried  she  to  the  bridal  bed  a  frame 
as  pure  as  the  sweet-smelling  violet,  a 
spirit  as  innocent  as  the  new-born  dawn. 
A  few  sentences  back  I  called  the 
bridegroom  a  beast.    Now  the  truth  is, 
and  the  truth  I  will  speak,  and  shame 
the  devil,  that  he  was  a  remarkably 
goodr looking — nay,    tall,    handsome 
man,  and  had  been  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons.   He  was,  as  fur  as  I  could 
judge,  just  about  as  proper  a  man  as 
myself,  and  would  have  fought  about 
thirteen  stone.    So  far  from  being  in- 
different to  his  bride,  he  passionately 
loVed,  and  piously  adored  her  ;  but  he 
had  a  stiff,  cold,  proud  air  of  his  own 
— being  of  an  old,  rich,  and  almost  noble 
TorksUre  family,  and  still  smacking  of 
the  Life-Guard^mn.    Had  I  been  an 
Itidian,  that  night  had  a  bravo  stood 
with  his  stiletto  between  him  and  her 


with  one  inelegant  convulsive  sprawl 
over  upon  his  back,  sudden  stone- 
death  !  Curse  him — ^yes,  let  my  curses 
go  back,  like  a  jaunting  car,  when  the 
harness  has  been  broken,  rumbling 
down  hill,  edged  on  both  sides  with 
precipices — Vain  and  needless  mockery 
of  execration — I  had  another  and  a 
better  revenge. 

Well,  out  of  the  church-gate  they 
went,  into  a  carriage,  no  doubt  finely 
pannelled  and  beplastered  with  West- 
Kiding  heraldry,  and,  as   I  shall  bo 
sworn,  drawn  by  four  bright  chesnuts, 
and  driven  by  an  absurd,  fat,  broad 
and  red-faced  hereditarv  coachee,  bred 
in  that  most  ancient  house,  with  a 
woollen  wig,  gloriously  frizzled,  and  a 
cocked  hat  that  shone  with  the  beaten 
gold.    God  knows  why  I  should  have 
been  so  much  engrossed,  as  I  certainly 
must  have  been,  by  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi.  But  I  remember  perfectly  his 
tout  ensemble^  and  the  prodigious  white 
rose  fastened  to  his  single-breasted, 
many-buttoned  coat.  Off  the  marriage 
party  drove  ;  and  going  to  a  mirror,  I 
looked  in  upon  a  gentleman,  rather 
taken  by  surprise,  with  his  cheeks  of 
the  colour  and  clamminess  of  grave* 
stones,  eyes  fixed  as  those  of  a  som- 
nambulist, and  groaning  through  the 
glass  till  I  shudoered  to  feel  as  if  the 
long,  low,  quivering  agony  were  vent- 
ing itself  in  night-mare  shrieks  within 
my  own  heart !    Whenever  I  lifted  up 
a  razor,  and  whetted  the  edge  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  the  ghost  in  the 
glass    did    the    same — whenever    I 
laughed,  he  laughed — and  perhaps  die 
blood  had  ^spouted  from    both    our 
throats,  as  if  they  had  had  but  one 


virgin  body,  and  pierced  heart,  spine,    jugular  between  them — when  a  8of%^ 


or  jugular.  As  a  Scotsman,  and  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  in 
my  veins,  oh  !  that  I  could  have  stood 
with  my  hair-trigger  before  him,  at 
twelve  tidy  paces,  and  a  ball  through 
his  boiling  heart  would  have  made 
him  bounce,  like  a  buck,  ten  feet  right 
<m  end  up  into  the  sunny  air  of  his 
wedding  day !  Or,  how  pretty  had  it 
been  to  dally  for  a  few  passes,  and 
then,  unparryable  as  the  Chevalier 
St  Qeorge,  to  pierce  through  heart  and 
back,  with  twenty  light,  airy,  invisible 
and  deadly  touches,  letting  out  life 
widiout  spilling  an  ounce  of  his  amor- 
ous blood !  How  sweet  to  my  satisfied 
wol  would  have  been  that  inward 
blee&g,  speedy  singultus,  and  then 


sweet  voice  said,  "  Sir,  my  mammy 
bid  me  tell  you  there  are  prayers  in  the 
church  to-day  ;"  and  looking  round,  I 
saw  my  poor  widow  landlady's  only 
daughter,   "  a  child  of  beauty  rare, 
and  her  timid  smile  so  sunk  into  and 
restored  my  heart,  that  I  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  walked  away  with  her 
and  her  mother  to  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice.    I  looked  at  the  altar,  where  two 
hours  before  had  been  performed  that 
impious   mockery  of  '  marriage,  and 
knew  that  for  me,  the  sun  of  Bfe  was 
eclipsed  for  ever. 

Oh,  dear  me  !  as  the  children  say, 
this  is  an  old  story,  nor  would  I  haye 
told  it  now,  had  I  thought  it  would 
have   proved  so  long  a   one  ;  yet  it 
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must  be  told  out,  for  without  a  catas- 
trophe, a  story,  especially  a  true  one, 
is  like  a  knotless  thread.    Well,  the 
Baronet — for  he  had  a  title — ^and  a 
small  one  is  better  than  none,  and 
ought  to  be  acted  on  throughout  aU  the 
minutias  of  its  rights  and  privileges — 
mhde  for  several  years  a  most  excel- 
lent  and    exemplary    husband — and 
that   year  he  was   High  Sheriff,  his 
lady,  although  very  thin  and  veiy  pale, 
was  the  most  beautiful  by  far  of  all 
the  beauties  in  the  Assize  Ball-room. 
But  what  will  you  think  when  vou  are 
told   that  about  a  month  bemre  the 
Baronet  had  headed  his  javelin  men, 
he  had  found  a  huge  bundle  of  love- 
letters  in  the  secret  drawers  of  his 
wife's  cabinet?    There's  a  Diana  for 
you ! — the  mother,  too,  of  three  dead 
children — for  all  her  children  died — 
and  pretty  creatures  must  they  have 
been,    especially  her  first-bom,    who 
faded  away  in  her  fifth  sxmuner — the 
others  were  never  more  than  mere 
crying  babes.    He  was  so  unpolite — so 
mean,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so — as  to 
read  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  over 
and  over,  twenty  and  forty  times,  from 
the  **  my  beloved  and  beautiftil  Glen- 
doveer,"  (a  creature  of  the  element  in 
oriental  climes,  and  here  put  poetice 
for  my  dearest  Jane,)  down  to  "  yours 
till  death  and  burial,"  C.  N.  inclu- 
sive!    Yes,  C.  N.  the  very  signature 
that  you  saw  t'other  month  appended 
to  that  unpardonable  Preface.     She 
had  not  had  heart  to  bum  the  letters 
that  I  used  to  put  with  my  own  hand 
into    her  bosom,    silently    breathing 
thoughts  that  I  dared  not  utter.  Words 
were  there  that  by  no  husband  could 
be  borne,  although,  when  they  were 
written,  his  base  existence  and  illus- 
trious name  were  to  us  both  unknown. 
Not  unaccompanied  with  kisses  had 
been  words  such  as  these — nor  would 
the  hand  have  dared  to  indite  them, 
that  had  not  embraced  the  bosom  to 
which  they  were  poured  forth  in  the 
exulting  yet  reverential   language  of 
liege  and  loyal  love.      Our  attachment 
had  been  no  secret  to  hira  ;  but  till 
that  fatal  moment,  when  he  pulled  out 
a  little  tiny  drawer  in  an  ivory-stud- 
ded bijoux,  which   seemed  contrived 
only  for  holding  thimbles  and  netting- 
rods,  but  was  full  of  the  smouldering 
fires    of    ungovernable    passion — he 
knew  not  that  such  feelings  had  ever 
been  below  the  sun.     But  now  he 
knew  that  they  had  been  inspired  by, 


and  breathed  back  in  retain  into  tkaX 
bosom  which,  however  it  may  have 
heaved  of  yore  in  tumultuons  paiaoii, 
had  ever  been  to  him,  cold  nhaoit  aad 
insensate  as  the  beautiful  maible  b(K 
som  of  an  image  lying  on  a  tomb. 

The  Baronet  had  been  High-Sheriff, 
and  as  ambition  will  be  mounting,  ke 
must  needs  be  Member  of  Parliametit 
— not  exactly  one  of  the  county  mem- 
bers— for  others  were  Yorkshire  too— 
but  for  a  borough.  But  the  Whig  in- 
terest was  overbought  by  the  bUlt^a 
Jew  broker,  and  the  Baronet  wis  a 
ruined  man.  Many  a  better  and  many 
a  worse  man  have  shot  ^emselves,  as 
he  did,  before  and  since  ;  yet  the  emit 
was  one  of  the  most  unexpected  of  the 
kind  that  had  occun^ed  in  that  piat  of 
the  county  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
did  not  fail  to  be  spoken  of  with  tome 
regret  for  several  weeks.  I  cannot 
with  truth  say,  that,  on  the  first  htv- 
ing,  it  made  much  impression  upon 
me  ;  but  in  about  an  hour  or  so,  my 
whole  soul  underwent  the  nature  of  a 
revolution. 

She  is  fVee  from  fetters  now,  I  ex- 
claimed to  myself,  and  I  will  cheiisk 
her  yet  in  ipy  heart  of  hearts.  For  her 
sake,  and  she  knows  it  well,  have  I  been 
a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  eartL 
For  her  sake  have  I  been  alone  in  the 
world,  a  moody  man,  with  blasted 
hopes,  and  shunned  even  by  my  blood 
relations  (poor  devib  1)  as  a  misan- 
thrope. One  hour  in  each  oih^s  arms 
—not  with  the  same  transports  as  in^ 
glen-bower,  but  in  sober,  pensive,  pa- 
thetic, and  melancholy  bliss,  and  aQ 
ungentle  thoughts  will  dissolve  away 
in  our  tears — and  the  love,  the  sorely 
fiided,  but  still  the  same  love  of  oQter 
years,  return.  Give  me  but  that  silken 
head  once  more  meekly  rested  on  my 
breast,  and  all  my  errors — all  my  frail- 
ties— all  my  follies — all  my  sins — will 
be  forgiven  by  one  dewy  glance  of 
those  uplifted  eyes^  and  the  earth  will 
be  again  a  garden  of  Eden,  akhot^h 
somewhat  tarnished  the  hues  and  dead- 
ened the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  hap- 
piness ! 

Oh  !  little,  little  during  that  insane 
hour,  did  I  know  either  of  mine  own 
or  that  lady's  heart !  The  vain  dream 
dissolved,  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  h^ 
no  more.  She  had  loved  another !  no 
— that  never  could  hare  been — that 
never  was — ^for  I  have  her  own  word 
for  it,  and  she  was  ever  the  soul  of 
truth,  then  surely  when  lying  on  the 
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bed  of  death.  But  she  luui  laid  in  his 
boflom— 4iad  borne  him  children — and 
loYod  them  living  and  dead,  partly  for 
his  sake  J  Not,  at  least,  for  mine — ^no 
•^heli  and  furies — not  for  mine ! — ^for 
the  traitress  had  broken  our  vows,  and 
in  punishment  that  was  sent  from  a 
'  just  heaven,  had  seen  child  after  child 
in  its  deatWlothes.  Twas  well  that 
the  imps— all  of  them  probably,  boys 
and  girls  alike,  with  the  father's  pecu* 
liar  expression— never  a  pleasant  one, 
even  when  he  waspleased — ^had  all  been 
poft  out  of  sight ;  and  what  matters  it 
thai  an  <Ad  Yorkshire  family,  in  the 
West  Biding,  should  be  no  more? 
For  distinguished,  there  is  something 
laughable  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  extii^uished — ^'^  alike,  but  oh  ! 
how  different !" 

In  about  half  a  year  after  her  hus- 
band's auidde,  I  had  a  letter  from  her, 
saying  that  sl^  was  dying,  and  wished 
to  see  me.  I  went,  and  she  died  in 
my  arms.  Her  last  embrace  was  of 
tfa^  kind  fittest  for  us  both — and  if 
heaven's  gates  were  shut  against  her, 
all  the  generations  of  man  are,  and 
will  for  ever  be^  buried  in  unrising 
dostl 

Thirty  years,  or  nearly  so,  have  fled 
since  tbat  farewelL  But  never  once — 
although  several  times  I  have  ventured 
wi^dn  a  mile  of  it — ^have  I  visited  the 
Qlen.  I  could  as  easily  visit  her 
mve.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  do  both. 
She  was  buried  in  a  vault,  which  ought 
sot  to  have  been,  for  her  grave  should 
have  been  free  to  the  flowers  and  the 
sunbeams.  But,  methinks,  the  huge 
massy  gate  will  &11  back  on  its  rusty 
hinges,  if  I  but  hold  out  my  hand — 
and  as  for  the  Glen-Bower,  may  it  be 
in  latest  autumn  that  I  revisit  it — one 
long,  silent,  divine  gaze,  and  then, 
like  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  may  my 
life  be  whirled  away  into  the  unknown 
world! 

Now,  dear  reader,  but  somewhat 
perhaps  too  credulous,  what  assurance 
eui  you  possibly  have  that  all  this  fine 
pathetic  tale  is  not  one  of  the  most 
unprovoked  lies  that  was  ever  uttered 
by  the  editor  of  a  periodical  publica- 
tion ?  Nothing  at  once  so  easy  and  so 
dehghifttl,  in  this  poetical  and  imagi- 
native age,  as  to  tell  lies  by  the  hour, 
— ^nothing  at  once  so  difficult  and  dis- 
tnesfnl,  as  to  speak  truth  by  the  mi- 
nute. We  cannot  think,  that  under 
such  ebrcumstanoes,  the  truth  ought 
alvays  to  be  told.    Ixk  our  opinion,  the 


truth  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be 
told,  for  then  it  becomes  as  dull  and 
tedious  as  a  thrice-repeated  tale.  Utter 
a  small  gold  coin  of  truth  now  and 
then,  and  you  will  be  amazed  how 
slowly  it  circulates.  Try  a  paper- 
falsehood,  and  it  passes  current  in 
countries  where  they  will  not  look  at 
that  of  a  bank,  with  one  dead  and  one 
sleeping  partner.  Now,  if  every  syllable 
of  the  above  pathos  be  a  fiction,  what 
worse  are  we  than  Shakspeare,  or  Bv- 
ron,  or  Scott  1  We  cannot  help  think* 
ing  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it ;  but 
we  confess  that  one  thing  we  conceal- 
ed. But  now  we  shall  out  with  it — 
it  was  current  at  the  time  that  ouB 

V ABBIAQE  WAS  OFF,  BECAUSE  WE  SPLIT 
UPOCr  SETTLEMENTS  ! 

Many  a  sincere  and  passionate  at- 
tachment in  real  life  has  had  such 
undignified  ending,  and  is  it  not 
real  life  that  the  rational  critics  are 
now  constantly  demanding,  with  all 
its  outlines  defined  against  the  self- 
same firmament  that  rains,  and  blows, 
and  thunders,  and  lightens,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  atmosphere  has  va- 
rious oualities  of  its  character  indi- 
cated oy  thermometers  and  barome- 
^ters  1  We  have  given  you  real  life, 
and  how  do  you  like  it  ?  Does  it  come 
too  near  home  ?  Would  trustees  not 
allow  you  to  lay  your  great,  wide, 
filthy  paw  on  the  whole  of  the  simple 
^oung  creature's  patrimony,  settling 
it  all  (not  a  life-rent  merely)  upon 
yourself,  in  case  of  her  dying  child- 
less 1  Yes — dyin^  chUdlessI  And  these 
shocking  words  you  see  inserted  with 
your  own  eyes,  on  the  morning  of 
your  marriage-day  !  Really,  real  life 
IS  a  very  mean  and  odious  thing — we 
fear,  that  however  high  it  may  be,  it 
is  low — and  that  that  writer  would 
imitate  humanity  most  abominably, 
who  exhibited  it  barefaced,  bare-bo- 
somed, and  with  the  window  in  the 
breast  wide  open,  uncanvassed  and  un- 
curtained, for  the  inspection  of  every 
street-passenger.  Truth  should  be  like 
gin-twist,  half  and  half.  Too  much 
diluted  with  the  waters  of  fiction,  it 
is  weak  and  wersh,  and  apt  to  turn 
the  stomach.  The  pure  spirit  knocks 
you  down  like  a  hammer.  But ''  half 
and  half"  kindles  a  mutual  afiection 
between  you  and  the  whole  world. 

Why,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass,  methinks  we  hear  some  whining 
Whig  decry,  when  the  world  is  asked 
to  listen  to  the  classical  confessions  of 
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tot  support  ^  istelleeiual  and  monl 
paupmsm ;  for  the  whole  {M^mklkii 
would  be  80  enriched,  that  eiM^  reject- 
ed ooDtributGr  would  be  a  Cnssus,  and 
strike  his  name  off  all  the  poor  lutsof 
parish  and  of  press. 

Heaven  .preserve  us,  what  is  it 
o'clock  7  Our  watch  is  run  down,  and 
&st  asleep,  pointing  in  its  dream  to 
half-past  one.  What  will  mine  host 
and  hostess  at  the  Crook  be  thinking 
of  the  old  gentl^nan  ?  Thej  will  be 
su^cious  of  an  assignation  and  in- 
trigue with  some  yellow-hair*d  laam 
of  the  Braes.  Our  character  is  at  stake; 
but  our  innocence  is  known  to  Hearen, 
and  '^conseia  sidera  testor.'*  One 
tumbler  of  hot  todd j— and  thai  to  bed 
to  mi^  harmless  love  to  the  four  shep- 
herdesses sitting  on  the  curtains  on 
four  dimity  knoUs — look  which  war 
we  will  by  the  rushlight,  ogling  us  wit& 
bashful  solicitations  when  sinking  lata 
stoical  repose. 

Mortifying  thought  to  human  ▼»- 
nity  !  we  have  never  been  missed  ; 
and  on  entering  into  the  kitchen,  we 
stand  for  several  minutes  unnoticed 
in  the  roar  of  laughter  that  shakes 
the  mutton-hams  dangling  from  the 


the  gouty  Editor  of  the  most  libellous 
periodical  of  any  age  or  country — iox 
such,  according  to  the  ftnna  damomi 
of  that  pitiful  part  of  the  press,  is  the 
diaracter  of  rosy-fingered,  silver- 
tongued  Maga,  still  smiling  graciously 
like  the  dawning  of  mom.  But  grant 
that  we  are  as  libellous  as  gouty, — • 
what  then  were,  or  are,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Byron,  Jeffrey,  Giffbrd,  Brough- 
am, Playfair,  and  a  hundred  others  ? 
Libellers  all.  And  pray,  what  the 
worse  men  were  they,  or  are  they,  for 
all  the  libels  that  ought  to  have  set 
several  of  them  in  the  pillory  ?  Did 
not  Byron's  heart  and  soul  overflow 
with  all  manl^  and  humane  affections, 
in  spite  of  spite,  and  during  the  very 
disease  of  rancour  \  Is  not  one  love- 
poem  of  his,  breathed  one  hour,  and 
forgotten  by  him  the  next,  worth  all 
the  driveUing  of  you  and  all  the  other 
amiable  characters  in  the  kingdom, 
were  you  to  drivel  amatory  effusions 
till  the  rheum  ceased  to  flow  from  your 
over-aged  eyes  1  What  although  he 
libelled  his  way  through  society,  from 
the  King  upon  the  throne,  to  the  very 
meanest  of  his  subjects  ?  All  the  world 
loves  his  memory.  Where  could  you 
find  a  bitterer,  more  venomous  body^    porch-like  chimney.     The  gudewife 


than  old  Qifibrd  ?  Tet  is  he  univov 
sally  respected,  for  his  bitterness 
changed  many  a  scribbling  blockhead 
into  an  inoffensive  man,  and  he  spat 
his  venom  chiefly  on  corroded  Cock- 
neys, whom  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
writhing  in  the  dead-thraws.  His 
friends  know  him  to  be  one  <^  the  best 
of  enlightened  and  religious  men ;  and 
as  his  Quarterly  accounts  have  long 
been  found  correct,  so  will  his  ac- 
counts of  all  sorts  pass  at  the  last  ge- 
neral audit.  We  offer  to  fill  the  largest 
church  in  Edinburgh  with  authors, 
their  wives  and  parents  and  sons, 
and  daughters,  and  cousins,  who  shall 
carry  Mr  Je&ey  by  acclamation  to  be 
the  greatest  libdler  of  all  the  Spirits  of 
the  Age,  that  spiritual  Essence,  Hazlitt 
himself,  not  excluded — ^yet  who  more 
amiable  than  Mr  Jeffirey,  or  less  like 
a  person  who,  it  has  been  voted,  would 
not  scruple,  if  he  had  courage,  to  as- 
sassinate the  most  virtuous  grinder  in 
all  Grub-fitreet  ?  We  stop  here,  for 
we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  we 
alleged  libellers  are  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men,  and  that  were  we  to  unlock  the 
treastties  of  our  inner  spirits,  and  fling 
them  before  the  world,  diere  would  be 
thenoiforth  no  need  for  asaetimente 


jaloused  that  we  had  gone  to  roost,  and 
she  had  shut  up  the  tians^oors,  that 
we  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  mei^ 
ry-making.  Rustic  wit,  ignorant  in 
its  originality  of  Joe  Miller,  has,  dift- 
ring  all  the  hours  of  our  rivo^-siile 
reverie,  been  dirling  the  rafters,  aaMi 
rough  and  ready  at  repartee,  has  never 
once  waited  for  an  encore.  Strappni^ 
queans  too,  are  there,  rising  from  the 
knees  of  lovers,  and  disengaging  fond 
hands  from  soft  bosoms,  at  our  suddem 
apparition.  Lassies,  spare  your  blushes 
before  the  mild  old  man  ;  for  ^  honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'^  which,  bein^ 
interpreted,  is  ^  evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks."  Rax  down  the  fiddle  irofm 
the  peg,  for  we  can  handle  her,  and 
here  goes  a  strathspey.  Thutrt  is  no 
spring  in  the  earUien  floor,  but  there 
is  one  in  every  instep ;  and  every  reel 
has  a  kiss  by  way  of  introduotiott  and 
postliminious  prelace.  Better  to  ovei^ 
look  the  frm,  we  mount  a  stool  (net 
the  cutty,  for  that  is  an  old  stoiy,  and 
even  then  our  sex  protected  to,)  and 
otar  Niel-Qow-like  bowhand  brings 
down  our  well^ndculated  ^bow,  at 
every  stroke  within  an  inch  ef  the 
red  tappeteory  on  aold  fiannder^t 
broad  Utue  benfttt    What  dafia  and 


Bkurling!  Ok,  that  all  England  could 
9«e  U8  in  our  glorj  !  Are  we  indeed 
the  dieaded  Ghxistoplier  North — he 
of  a  hundred  plumes  i  But  while  the 
dancers  are  all  wiping  their  brows,  or 
dandling  their  partners  on  their  knees, 
even  as  the  lion  dandles  the  kid,  we 
check  our  hand,  and  change  our  meir 
sure,  tiU  the  plaintive  Oowdenknowee 
or  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair  hushes 
the  room,  so  that  you  might  hear  the 
cat  purring  on  the  lightsome  hearth, 
and  the  face  of  the  most  ordinary 
hisxie  becomes  absolutely  beautiful  in 
the  emotion  of  nature  true  to  the  sim- 
ple stiain. 

The  moon,  no  doubt,  knows  who- 
ihet  the  morrow  is  to  be  dry  or  rainy, 
but  the  wisest  man  is  not  always  able 
to  fish  it  out  of  her  hypocritical  phy* 
siognomy.     Tou  trust  to  her  hazy 
hak>,  and  put  your  tackle  in  offder  for 
sunrise.    There  has  not  been  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  dew — ^not  a  breath  of  air 
stirB— 4hose  marbled  wreaths  cannot 
be  called  clouds — and  the  sun  has  al- 
i^ady  stand  all  the  trouts  in  Feeble- 
shhre  into  their  stone  cellars.    Yon 
may  as  well  angle  in  the  dust  of  the 
hi^-road  from  the  inn-door  to  the 
manse,  as  in  the  Tweed.   On  the  other 
hand,  you  bite  your  nails  to  see  Luna, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
unveiled,  and  vivid  at  a  route  given 
by  her  to  the  stars ;   and  rain,  you 
think,  may  possibly  fall  before  br^- 
&st  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  but  oer- 
tftinly  not  in  Scotland.    What,  then, 
makes   you  bounce  from  bed,  as  if 
your  bolster  were  of  whins,  at  the 
first  cock-<3row?  The  pat  pat  pattering 
9i  rain  on  your  window  facing   the 
south  !  Beautiful  misty  clouds,  all  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy  !  Earth  ^tters 
to  the  new-risen  rays,  and  after  me- 
ridian l^ere  will  not  be  an  hour  till 
sunset  without  its  rainbow.    Break- 
iMt!   You  would  no  more  wait  for 
bredcfast  than  for  a  post-letter  inform- 
ing you  of  the  issue  of  a  Ohancery- 
snit.    You  carelessly  drop  a  quartern 
Uai  into  your  pouch,  along  with  the 
cheese-whang  and  the  leaUiem  Bot- 
tle, and  off  ^e  a  hart  to  the  running 
brooks! 

Oh !  we  feel  that  we  were  deceiving 
tnrselves  when  wa  said  that  our  old 

We  was  not  subject  to  the  An^mania. 
e  would  not  give  up  the  prospect  of 
this  day's  sport  to  be  the  Eight  Hoft* 
•niable  Frederick  Rdainson,  Ohaik* 
•dlor  of  the  Exchequer.     Nothisg 
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drumly  about  the  sweet  Tweed  this 
morning — ^no  pool  the  colour  of  por- 
ter with  barmy  foam — ^but  the  deeps  a 
black  blue,  and  the  shallows  a  dark 
green,  covered  with  foam-bells  that 
break    beneath    the    breezes    warm- 
breathing     from    the    South-South- 
West,  the  angler's  darling  airt  Yea — 
O*  a'  the  airts  the  wind  e&n  blaw. 
He  dearly  lo'es  the  West ! 
Yet  what  philosophy  even  in  our  pas- 
sion !  Who  would  so  run  counter  to 
that  system  which  places  Virtue  in 
Propriety  as  to  fish  up  a  Stream  ?    So 
let  us  take  our  unangling  way  up  the 
Tweed  to  its  very  source  below  the 
Erickstane,  speculating  on  each  pool 
and  eddy,  ana  prophesying  the  multi- 
tudinous murder  of   our  downward 
course.    Pray,  acutest  of  metaphysi- 
cians, did  you  ever  trace  u^  any  one 
single  thing  in  your  own  mind  to  its 
origin  t     When    the   emotion    flows 
bnMuily  along,  you  know  its  nature 
and  its  name,  its  depths  and  shallows, 
nor  doubt  to  recognise  it  when  it  glides 
away  behind  a  knoll,  or  into  a  wood. 
But  foUow  it  into  the  misty  uplandi 
of  the  spirit,  and  you  are  bewildered 
among  a  hundred  rivulets.    You  d^ 
cide  upon  one  that  seems  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  rest,  and  it  disappears 
in  the  dry  desert.    You  try  another 
glittering  thread,  and  it  leads  you  into 
a  melancholy  marsh — a  third  leaves 
vou  on  the  pleasant  herbage,  but  you 
have  no  diidning  rod  to  quiver  ^en 
it  lies  above  the  hidden  spring.    So 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  Emo- 
tion in  its  wide  open  flow,  nor  hope 
ever  to  reach  the  Nile-head.    Or  sup- 
pose you  trace  three  separate  rills^ 
eadi  to  its  fountain-well.  Which  yields 
the  prevailing  water,  and  through  all 
its  future  course  gives  the  peculiar 
tinge  of  Feeling  or  Thought  ?    Alas, 
mighty  metaphvsician!  little  better  art 
thou  than  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  source  of  the 
Tweed — nor  far  from  those  of  the  An- 
nan and  the  Gyde.  What  three  beau- 
tiftil  flights  might  our  Fancy  take,  fol- 
lowing the  Thrce  Rivers  to  their  friths 
and  seas !     What  would  hinder  her 
ftom  br^ikfksting  with  the  benevolent 
Owen,  and  studying  the  new  philoso- 
phy m  his  eotton-imlls  1   Why  might 
die  not  write  a  criticism  on  the  pic- 
tures in  Hamilton  Fi^ace,  and  em- 
hodj  in  it  a  history  of  the  art  from 
Apdles   to  Haydon.     ''Ohf    Both- 
wul  Bm^,  th«»n  bloomest  feir !"  and 
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Mary  Queen  !  what  woes  were  tbine  have  gone  to  Omnberland  for  Tom 
from  the  daj  thy  virgin  zone  was  un-  Nicholson  or  Will  Litt  to  match  the 
tied  by  the  youthfiu  Lewis,  till  thy  wont  of  his  two  sons — and  his  only 
lovely  neck  was  bared  to  the  heads-  daughter,  in  her  Sabbath  array,  was 
man^s  axe  !  Then,  what  punchbowls  fair  as  the  stately  Harebell  Well 
in  Glasgow — ^what  ^  hemngs  at  the  then — an  extensive  farmer  near  Kelso 
Broomielaw  !"  And  hath  to  Dumbar-  made  Rob  lUddle  his  head  hind,  while 
ton  Castle  the  sword  of  Wallace  been  his  wife,  who,  for  a  considerable  num- 
restored  1 — Whirr  flies  the  gorcock  ber  of  seasons,  had  prudently  given 
from  the  heather  at  our  ear,  and  we  up  child-bearing,  undertook  the  dairy, 
see  again  the  gambols  of  the  inf&nt  And  will  you  believe  what  I  tell  jou 
Tweed.  on  their  own  authority,  they  left 
A  ruined  castle  is  a  grand  and  Erickstano-brae  without  a  sigh!  On 
a  melancholy  sight — ^but  that  last  epi-  the  day  of  the  Flitting,  instead  of  weep- 
thet  applies  as  well  to  a  ruined  cot-  ing  farewell  to  the  stocks,  and  stones^ 
tage.  That  is  one — ^that  mere  heap  of  and  trees,  and  the  somewhat  coarse- 
stones  that  you  might  mistake  for  a  fleeced  sheep,  Rob  the  Ranter  got  so 
cairn.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  it  drunk  with  whisky — or  if  you  would 
was  a  laughing  summer  abode.  For  rather  word  it  so,  so  moistened  with 
several  winters  it  was  untenanted,  mountain-dew, — that  it  took  six  men 
and  only  the  roof  fell  in  beneath  the  to  hoist  him  into  the  cart,  and  half  of 
weight  of  snow — ^the  walls  stood  fast,  that  number,  assisted  by  his  faithfial 
and  there  the  hill-cattle  sheltered,  and  affectionate  Leezie,  to  keep  him 
Then  part  of  the  one  gable  was  pulled  down  when  he  was  in,  so  obstreperoi 


down  to  build  a  fold.  Lightning  struck  ly  did  he  enact  his  vagaries  amon^ 

the  other  into  a  heap,  and  the  front  the  straw.    Unlike  the  poor  girl  in 

ami  back  w^s  soon  followed  in  na*  Goldsmith's    Deserted    Village,    the 

tural  decay.    Wild  flowers  were  soon  Harebell  did  not  **  leave  a  lover's  for 

sown  by  the  winds  in  the  dust  of  the  a  father's  arms,"  a  cold  exchange,  and 

mouldering  stones, — ^mosses  crept  up  palpable  injustice.    But  she  took  her 

frxnn  the  earth  and  bound  together  lover  along  with    her — Allan  Arm- 

the  rubbish, — grass  seeds  had  been  on  strong — ^ploughman   to  Mr  Weir  of 

the  floors  of  the  inhabited  house,  clean  Annandalo-head,  against  whose  ch»- 

swept  as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  racter  (forgetting  that  scrape  Tibbie 

soon  sprouted  through  the  chinks, —  o'  the  Cross-lees   brought  him  into 

and  how  they  came  Qiere  it  is  not  so  when  he  was  a  mere  callant)  no  m&n 

easy  to  teU,  but  sure  enough  there  they  had  ever  breathed  a  whisper ;  and,  if 

are,  two  or  three  pretty  little  limb^  he  had,  Allan  would  not  have  been 

birch-trees  rustling  on  the  ruin.    Last  slow  of  making  him  And  his  own  le- 

time  we  were  here,  there  was  a  porch  vel.    The  two  sons — Jock  and  Jande 

not  unadorned  with  roses — they  are  — ^for  they  had  been  christened  with 

dead — a  thatch-roof,  trim  as  trim  might  those  very  popular  names — saw  the 

be,  on  which  the  doves  and  pigeons  Flitting  as  rar  as  Koble-house,  where, 

were  making  love— and  the  cbeerful  after  taking  an  affectionate  fareweU  of 

smellof  the  peat-reek  wreathing  along  the  authors  of  their  existence,  and  a 

the  side  of  the  sheltering  brae.  sister,  whom,  in  spite  of  perpetual 

Now  you  are  expecting  "  a  tale  of  bickerings,  they  loved  most  tenderl^^ 

tears,  a  moving  story."    But  no  such  they  remained  two  whole  days  and 

story  have  we  to  tell  now,  for  none  nignts  without  seeming  to  remember 

•uch  appertains  to  what  once  was  a  that  sleep  was  one  of  the  great  laws  of 

human  dwelling.     The  honest  shep-  our  nature  ;  and  on  recovering  friom 

herd  who  lived  here,  had  a  dear  fsm  about  twenty  half  ^mutchkins  each, 

of  it,  and  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  finished  the  forty-eight  hours'  relaxa- 

make   both  endfr  of  the   year  meet,  tion  from  all  pastoral  and  agricultmal 

without  an  ugly  gap  of  poverty.    He  labours,  by  two  successive  single  com- 

was   the  cleverest  fellow  in  all  the  bats,  in  a  ree  state,  Jock  with  a  gipsy, 

county,  and  had  Hogg  on  Sheep  at  his  and  Jamie  with  a  horse-couper,  both 

finger-ends.    His  wife,  too,  was  as  ac-  of  whom,  in  spite  of  science  and  shift- 

tive  a  woman  as  ever  twirled  a  chum-  ing,  fell  beneath  the  Tweeddak  Twins ; 

staffs.  At  quoits,  "nutting  the  stane,"  one  with  three  fractured  ribs  and  a 

wrestling,     uid     hoi>-«tep-and-jump,  broken  leg,  and  the  other  wi^  one 

with  or  without  the  staff,  you  must  bashed  nose  and  two  puffed  ears,  that 
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nude  him  oae  of  the  most  grotesque  of 
mortals. 

We  do  not  wish  to  bother  jqa  with 
the  memoirs  of  this  family  of  the  Bid- 
dells.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  not  only 
are  the  whole  five  at  this  hour  eHto 
and  solvent,  but  they  have  multiplied 
themselves  by  six.  The  HarebeU, 
now  Mrs  Oarse,  (her  husband  is  bro- 
ther to  Him  of  the  Trows,  sm'oamed 
the  Salmon-slayer,^  became  conspi- 
cuous for  her  prolincness,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kelso— and  having 
buried  several  babies,  and  a  boy  and 
girl  well  grown  up,  has  still  twelve  in 
life.  Jock  and  Jamie  married  away 
over  yonder  about  Dumfries— and 
James  Hogg,  who  knows  them  both 
well,  informed  us  the  last  time  we  saw 
hhn  in  the  shop,  ''That  the  world 
went  well  with  the  Riddells,  the  one 
being  an  elder,  and  the  other  an  ex- 
cisenum.  The  exciseman,  however," 
James  added,  in  his  gash  way,  *'  had 
rather  taken  a  serious  turn,  and  it  waa 
feared  that  he  might  take  some  sort  of 
orders,  and  go  into  the  church." 

Now,  homelv  as  this  tale  is — and 
if  you  are  a  disciple,  either  of  Will 
Wordsworth  or  Kit  North,  you  will 
know,  gentle  reader,  ^'  that  you  may 
find  a  Ule  in  everything,"  you  may 
take  a  lesson  from  it,  in  case  you  should 
ever  think  of  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic with  a  volume.  When  you  chance 
to  see  an  old  house  that  has  been 
brought  down  about  the  ears  of  the 
spiders,  do  not  forthwith  sillily  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  house  feU  down 
dead,  becsause  the  whole  family,  each 
ato*  his  own  fashion,  had  done  the 
same.  Vamp  not  up,  we  beseech  you, 
a  pathetic  Flitting — nor  send  the  noan 
and  his  wife,  ana  all  their  legitimate 
children,  to  their  graves,  under  hoop- 
ing-cough, (it  sometimes  strangles  old 
people,)  small-jpox,  measles,  putrid 
•oie-tmoat,  typhus  fever,  cholic,  and 
gallopping  consumption.  Be  merciful 
as  you  are  strong>-Hind  have  pity  on 
the  obituaiy.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
you,  which  it  will  be,  if  you  publish 
in  three  vols,  crown  octavo.  One  gui^ 
nea  and  a  half  in  boards — 

You  taught  UB  how  to  live,  and  oh!  toQ 

high 
Tht  price  of  such  a  lesson — how  to  die  ! 


much  for  blarney — now  for 
brtakfiirt.  Ho  !  ho  ! — the  table  is  co- 
vered with  a  most  beautiful  specimen 

^'^v  sax. 


of  Scotch  daraask.  Irom  the  loom  of 
Lichen,  Moss,  ana  Sons — an  old  co- 
partnery that  have  stood  many  a  storm, 
and  that  will  not  fail,  even  although 
there  should  be  a  glut  of  their  manu- 
factures in  the  market.  Thank  you 
kindly,  my  pretty  little  dear  of  a 
mountain  fairy — ^you  have  placed  my 
chair  quite  to  my  usual  habits.  There, 
Lady  Green-scarf,  take  the  leathern 

fuard  of  my  pocket  pistol,  and  set  it 
lied  by  your  playmate  the  Naiad,  who 
lives  in  the  fountain  beneath  yonder 
knoll — and  see  that  she  gives  you  tha 
liquid  radiance  fresh  from  the  farthest* 
ben  binn  in  her  cellar.  This  cheese^ 
as  Kempferhausen  would  say,  is  most 
illustrious.  Instead  of  cutting  the  loaf 
crossways,  right  down  the  middle  goe9 
the  gulley,  and  brown-side  and  white- 
side  fall  asunder,  like  a  Frenchman*! 
chops  at  Waterloo  under  the  sword  of 
Seijeant  Shaw.  Pretty  legerdemaii^ 
that — three  hard-boiled  eggs,  all  kepi 
gracefully  up  in  the  air  together,  civ 
our  chalk-stoned  fingers,  an  ascenoU 
ing  and  descending  shell-shower,  a 
playful  prelude  to  their  ingurgitation 
m  that  whirlpool — that  OorryvrechMi 
—our  stomach.  Butter  at  open-air 
breakfasts,  should  always  be  spread 
with  the  thumb— skin-lines  look  rural 
and  picturesque,  and  you  may  read 
your  fortune  at  every  swallow.  Pity 
that  we  forgot  the  cold  beef.  No — 
here  it  is  in  our  breeches  pocket* 
Hold  your  tongues,  all  of  you,  till  we 
have  allayed  tne  "  fames  edendi,"  for 
we  are  apt  to  be  crusty  when  victual- 
ling. Now,  any  man  who  might  bt 
observed  through  his  window,  any 
morning  at  breakfast,  in  a  town,  io 
the  attitude  we  now  occupy,  turning 
up  his  little  finger^-^o — would  be  pro- 
claimed instanter  a  drunkard.  What 
then  is  the  philosophy  of  dram-drink* 
ing  ?  This  blessed  moment  have  we 
emptied  the  lesser  leather  of  Glen- 
livet,  and  yet  that  severe  moralist,  our 
own  conscience,  atiproves  the  deed* 
How  milky!  yea,  as  if  the  dew  had 
dropped  from  the  milky-way  I  Whai 
a  pretty,  delicious,  sweetly-working, 
Sabbath-breaking  small  still,  mu^ 
have  elaborated  that  spiritual  essence  1 

What  a  worm  1 

Who  the  devil  are  you  two  1 — ^And 
from  what  scarecrows,  naay  I  ask,  have 

you  raised  the  loan  of  that  wild  and 
withered  attire  1 — ^Are  you  a  witch  and 
a  warlock  ? — ^And  if  so,  pray,  are  you 
married]— And  if  ROi  hftve  you  pro- 
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gen  J  7  And  are  the  imps  flunkies  down 
below  in  a  place  that  shall  be  name> 
less  1 — ^I  b€^  your  pardon,  honest  peo- 
ple— sit  down  there— lie  down  there — 
and  let  us  break  bread  and  taste  salt 
together,  with  a  previoud  grace  ;  and 
then  old  Christopher  Korth  is  safe, 
were  you  Sin  and  Satan. 

Only  two  poor  beggar  bodies,  in  duds 
and  with  wallets,  trudging  their  ways 
homewards  to  some  hovel  or  another, 
on  a  bit  neuk  by  the  road-side !  Man 
and  wife  they  indeed  are — ^that  is  easy 
enough  to  see— and  it  is  no  leas  so  to 
see  that  they  are  both  of  them  hungry 
and  thirsty  exceedingly,  and  faint 
therewithal, especially  the  woman,  who 
has  a  couple  of  brats  tucked  up,  with 
their  dirty  sleeping  faces— dirty,  but 
not  disgusting — hanging  out  cheek  by 
jowl,  in  a  bag-like  fold  of  her  gown, 
between  her  shoulders.  The  wearied 
creatures  sit  down  thankfully  on  the 
turf  beside  me,  and  say  little  or  no- 
thing— ^fktigue  not  being  loquacious. 
They  take  the  bread  and  cheese,  with 
a  word  and  a  look  to  me,  and  more  than 
a  word  and  a  look  to  heayen  ;  and 
forthwith,  after  two  or  three  moderate 
mouthHils,  begin  eating  away  like 
flghting-cocks  rather  than  Christians. 
Never  saw  I  ancient  couple  chew 
cheese  with  more  effective  jaws.  The 
half  of  the  quartern,  (ourselves  will 
account  for  the  other,)  like  an  old 
song,  is  handed  down  by  oral  tradition. 
Catch  any  miserable  diseased  beggar, 
male  or  female,  refusing  a  caiilker. 
We  shall  not,  however,  make  them 
both  drunk,  aithouffh  a  little  thing 
would  do  it  after  their  twenty-mile 
tramp  since  they  rose  from  the  straw. 
Just  enough,  and  no  more,  to  cheer 
their  hearts  and  comfort  their  bones. 
But  one  of  the  brats  has  awoke,  and 
by  pulling  the  nose  of  the  other  has 
Inrought  it  into  a  similar  predicament ; 
80,  sorry  as  we  are  to  break  up  the 
party,  we  must  make  ourselves  scarce, 
and  set  ourselves  out  for  serious  fish- 
ing. In  spite  of  the  laws  against  va- 
grant mendicity,  the  bene&ctaon  of  a 
^w  halfpence  unwarranted  won*t  do 
much  harm  to  the  state.  But  let  me 
'Temember^-^they  asked  for  nothing — 
therefore,  open  your  fist,  Watty  Wal- 
lets, for  a  crown-piece ;  but  promise 
not  to  buy  a  gill  till  you  get  to  your 
own  clachan. 

Now,  let  us  fill  ihs  maw^of  the  cm- 
S^gtMtnnier.  The  large  golden  trouts 
love  we  unsullied  streams  bmw  ibe  pa- 


rent-spring.  A  gross  mistake  to  think 
they  inhabit  only  the  Palace  of  Uie 
Waterfall.   There,  we  have  hooked  the 
Hermit  of  Erickstane !  No  sharp-^dged 
rock  to  cut  the  gossamere — ^no  twisted 
roots  to  entangle — ^no  fallen  log-tree 
under  which  the  Solitary  may  plunge 
in  despair — no  wool-gathering  brian 
on  the  brink  to  impede  the  landing- 
no  ledge  for  him  to  rush  madly  ovec^ 
like  a  harpooned  whale,  carrying  away 
the  end-lme,  and  leaving  the  cheated 
rod  in  our  helpless  hand  !     But  low 
green  banks  without  a  shrub,  or  a 
rush,  or  a  bracken,  edged  with  the 
fine  pounce-like  silver  sand  !      Who 
would  have  thought  that  a  fish  who 
had  passed  a  long  life  of  meditation 
in  a  pastoral  district,  would  have  thus 
unwieldily  struggled  against  destiny ! 
The  inextricable  midge-fly  is  in  his 
tongue — and  the  invisible  filament  of 
fate  draws  him   from  his  native  ele* 
ment  to  a  dry  death.    It  was  so  set 
down  in  the  Poomsday-book   of  the 
Naiad  long  before  he  was  spawned. 
He  belong^  to  Christopher  North  in 
the  roe  of  his  first  ancestor,  and  the 
predestined  hour  is  come.  Voluntarily 
at  last  has  he  sailed  towards  the  land, 
his  back-fins    above  the  shallowing 
water,  indicative  of  his  magnitude, 
and  lies  not  dead,  for  ho  gaaps  widely 
— ^but  motionless,  except  in  the  moutn 
and  gills,  while  another  half-pound- 
er dangles  unheeded  at  the  tail-fly, 
dwindled  into  a  minnow    beside  the 
Triton. 

Look  on  the  blush-rose,  as  in  full- 
blown pride  she  salutes  the  momins — 
but  know,  while  you  are  gazing,  ^at 
before    the    meridian    sunshine,  her 
glory  will  be  somewhat  dim — at  even- 
ing, a  faded  and  unrejoicing  thing — a 
ball  without  balm  and  without  beau- 
ty, that  you  would  not  care  to  scatter 
into  tarnished    leaves  beneath  your 
feet.     Look  at  the  rainbow  affronting 
Phoebus,  having  borrowed  from  the 
god  that  many-coloured   rim,  which 
even  cold-hearted  science,    while  it 
scrutiniaes,  adores — ^tum  away    your 
eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  has  lefi 
the  sky.     So  in  half  an  hour  would  it 
be   with  that  glorious  fish,  now  be- 
spangled with  stars.    What  hero  ever 
wore  such  grand  crosaes  as  these  ? — 
What  ribboned  orders  so  efiiilgent  ? 
But  let  him  lie  on  the  sand  there,  and 
lA  the  mnahinejust  whUe  we  fish  half- 
>4oiseDiK^  and  he  will  baikea  iQto 
bedimmad   and   shriyfUad  icalinei^ 
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worthy  but  the  itdfiuration  of  the 
cook-maid,  when  about  to  gut  him  on 
the  kitchen  dresser  !  So  without  com- 
punction, in  with  him  (if  he  will  go) 
mto  the  pannier,  head  and  tail  relent- 
lessly curred  together, — for  such  and 
10  unlovely  is  death. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  beast  of  prey. 
So  said  old  Hobbes — and  what  angler 
can  deny  it?  Isaac  Walton  himself  was 
«  murderer.    If  the  ghosts  of  all  the 
pikes  he  had  ever  trolled  had  taken 
upon  them  to  send  constant  deputations 
'^  to  draw  his  curtains  at  the  dead  of 
night,"  not  one  of  them  all  had  ever 
been  called  upon  a  second  time  upon 
that  service.  By  the  way,  a  pike  would 
make  a  horrid  ghost.    W^t  cadave- 
rous jaw  and  Jowl !     What  a  bony 
spectre,  where  not  one  single  bone  of 
all  those  thinner  than  a  hair,  up  to 
the  horse-like  spine,  was  deficient  in 
the  threatening  skeleton  I  To  frighten 
you  more  deadly,  perhaps  an  artificial 
mouse  in  his  mouth,  with  ogglome- 
rated   hooks,  and  the  twisted  brass 
chain  that  in  his  tortured  hour   he 
strove  in  vain  to  snap  asunder.   What 
think  you  of  a  yard-long  eel,  not  only 
haunting  your  bed,  but  evolving  his 
lean  length  from  below  your  bolster, 
and  worm-like  crawline  down  your 
back,  cold  as  ice,  and  hard  as  iron, 
jagged  too  as  the  wheel  of  a  watch, 
and  emitting  a  faint  hiss  like  that  of 
a  serpent  ?    The  very  spinning  min- 
nows would  thus  have  their  revenge, 
for  they  would  come  in  shoals  among 
your  sheets,  and  bury  you  alive  under 
Diishels  of  small  anatomies.   And  then, 
oh !  the  Bait  you  so  purged  in  moss- 
bags,  and  impaled  through  all  their 
writhing   knots   from  h^    to  tail, 
(nerer,  never  were  wb  guilty  of  such 
enormity,)  with  all  the  careless  cruel- 
^  of  a  practised  executioner  !    But 
wey  have  no  need  to  become  ghosts 
before  they  can  enjoy  their  retalia- 
tion ;  for  whatever  geologists  aver  to 
the  contrary,  down  they  glide  with 
ease  through  the  pory  earw,  or  mine 
their  way  without  much    (tifficul^, 
**hhot  ipse  voluptas,*^  through  the 
stiff  clay,  till  they  reach  your  <^^n  at 
last — and  free  from   all   fiumptuaiy 
laws  is  then  their  coiling  reveliy  in 
the  very  core  of  your  hea^. 

A  pleasant«up«rstition  this  for  an  ^- 
^evly  Qen^eman  angling  his  way  down 
the  Tweed.  However^  to  fd^ng  the 
^▼esofa  few  ihounnd  of  thoiedanoiBg 
ephemera  to  the  olose  of  a  vernal  day, 
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bt  us  put  to  death  a  brace  of  fiy- 
flappers  in  this  pooL  There  was  a 
rise  by  an  elephant.  Poo-poo — merely 
a  par !  Had  we  not  ho(^ed  the  imp, 
we  should  have  told  a  story,  for  years 
to  come,  of  the  lost  prodigy.  'Tis  just 
the  same  in  coursing.  Every  leveret 
that  escapes  the  greyhounds  by  dart* 
ing  into  a  drain,  or  squatting  in  a 
ditch,  is  declared  to  have  been  as  big 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  so 
too  with  the  American  sea-serpent, 
that  lay  floating  many  a  rood,  each 
coil  of  his  body  being  like  a  cask,  till 
a  schooner  ran  him  down,  and  the 
poor  devil  was  not  ten  feet  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  So  with  a  tiger  that  devours  vil- 
lages. When  you  come  to  stuff  hit 
skin,  he  is  among  the  least  in  a  mu- 
seum. So  with  the  eagle  twelve  feet 
from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  Come  upon 
him  when  gorged,  and  before  he  can 
flap  himself  into  the  ether,  dash  out 
his  brains  with  a  dub,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  but  seven  feet  four.  So  mth 
a  fire  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city^ 
burning  a  whole  street  or  square.  Fol- 
low a  fireman,  and  you  see  a  beggarly 
blaze  in  a  tailor's  garret.  So  with 
earthquake  toppling  down,  in  a  news- 
paper, a  distant  metropolis  with  all 
its  towers  and  temples.  Had  you  been 
present,  with  a  late  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  your  hand,  the 
shock  had  never  waked  you  from  your 
dose  of  Political  Economy. 

"  Waly,  waly  down  the  bank— <and 
waly  down  the  brae,"  and  what,  by 
chucking  out  the  small  fry,  two  at  » 
time,  and  humouring  the  large  ones 
into  land-lubbers,  our  pannier  is  about 
two-thirds  full,  and  has  for  some  hour 
or  so  past  felt  heavy,  and  not  withoot 
friction,  on  the  shoulder.  Are  we  indoed 
upwards  of  three-score  ]  Why  should 
not  we  yet  many  ?  Not  ^^  a  wee  thing 
just  come  frae  her  mammy,"  but  |k 
buxom  nymph  of  a  certain  age,  wd^ 
read  in  Mrs  Bundel,  and  who  could 
even  cut  out  and  put  together,  at  her 
leisure  hours,  breeches  for  our  future 
Tommys.  More  vmleasible  schemes 
have  been  put  into  exeontion  ;  and  idl 
that  Buchanan  Lodse  desiderates  is 
the  soft  fall  of  a  kid  shoe,  and  the 
rustle  of  a  silk  petticoat.  Fair  reader  1 
thou  aart  the  very  woman— hide  thy 
blushes  behind  the  Magazine,  and 
itop.  with  i^:  to»»ight;. beneath  thy 
pillow,:  lar  the  wAe  of  thy  dev<^ted 
ChrktophMT..  . 
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Gar,  gAinesonie  streMolet,  that  oomes 
d&ncmg  into  the  Tweed  from  Talla^ 
Linns,  let  me  follow  up  thy  murmurs 
for  a  mOe  or  so,  and  hy  way  of  a  fi- 
nale, take  a  bathe  in  the  Silver  Pool, 
60  named  by  shepherds  for  its  perpe- 
tual peUucidity.     We  must  not,  how- 
ever, like  Alexander  in  the  Oydnus, 
S lunge  in  without  waiting  for  a  cooler. 
Jexander,  however,    did    not    wear 
flannel  next  his  skin,  as  we  have  done 
from  the  year  Eighty,  or  he  had  esca- 
ped his  fever.     That  long  narrow  gul- 
ley  is  an  admirable  air-bath.     Indeed, 
every  green  chasm  among  the  braes, 
has  a  breeze  as  well  as  a  rill  of  its 
own,  and  as  you  pass  along  up  the 
main  valley,  itself  but  narrow,  every 
hundred  yards  or  two,  some  unseen 
air-nymph,  waggishly  disposed,  gives 
you  a  refreshing  flirt  of  her  fan.  Bless 
us,  what  sounds  are  these  mixing  with 
the    murmurs   of   the    Silver  Pool  ? 
Voices  and  laughter,  and  the  splashing 
of  water !      Diana  and   her  nymphs 
bathing,  by  all  that  is  beautiful !  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  no  pack  of  hounds 
is  kept  in  this  neighbourhood,  other- 
wise we  might  fear  the  fate  of  Acteeon. 
Here  let  us  take  up  a  position  behind 
this  large  stone — ^the  Screen>scene  in  a 
new  School  for  Scandal.    Sweet  crea- 
tures— ^not  one  of  them  more  than 
eighteen  !    The  Scotch  are  a  fair-skin- 
ned people — that  is  obvious — and  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  rural 
labour  necessarily  spoils  the  female 
form.    It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  meny  mermaids  will  not  drown 
themselves,  pulling  and  hauling  each 
other  about  so  deliriously  ;  ,and  now 
and  then  all  invisible  together  below 
the  water,  except  by  the  yellow  gleam 
that  changes  tne  Silver  Pool  into  itte 
Pool  of  Gbld.  "  Ye  five  cruel  wretches, 
are  you  absolutely  going  to  hold  that 
dark-tressed  shrieker  under  the  too 
high  and  too  heavy  showeivbath  of 
the  water-fall  1    Let  go  your  hold,  or 
1  will  dart  down  upon  you,  and  reseue 
the  fair  child  from  jeopardy." 

The  yell  is  in  our  ears  yet  that  re- 
plied to  our  extorted  ejaculation.  You 
may  have  seen  the  efiect  produced  upon 
half  a  dozen  wild-ducks  sportively  dal- 
lying on  their  own  small  moorland 
tarn,  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  slugs 
ur  swan-shot.  One  of  them  plumps 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  makes 
no  sign.  Another  gives  an  a^vkward 
dive,  preceded  by  a  flourish  of  her  tail, 
but  cannot  keep  her  poor  wounded 


self  from  cotning  vp  to  ^m  snr&oe. 
Here  one  lies  floatang  quite  dmd  ameog 
die  water-lilies— and  there  another  goes 
whizzing  and  whirring  and  idiir&ilg 
in  the  strangest  uitics,  while  the  fta- 
th^s  are  floating  about  in  all  direo- 
tions.  The  other  couple  fly  oflT  quack- 
ing with  outstretched  necks  and  droop- 
ing stems,  and  effect  their  tscmip^  to  a 
di^nt  fen. 

Even  so  was  it  now  in  the  SiWer  V«L 
The  image  occurred  to  us  at  the  time ; 
but  it  has  since  brightened  into  a  mon 
perfect  similitude.    Unluckily  for  us, 
the  two  who  made  their  instantaneoui 
escape  from  the  Pool,  not  knowing  in 
their  alarm  whence  had  come  the  voioe, 
came  in  their  scrambling  flight  up  the 
rocks,  due  Korth.    We  involuntarily 
cried  out— •'Ye  ho !   Ye  ho  !"  wip- 
ing, half  in  love,  half  in  fear,  to  arrsit 
the    fair    pilgrims*    progress,    when, 
flinging    somersets    backwards,    thsj 
went  with  a  plump  and  a  plang<e  into 
the  water,  and  on  re-rising  to  the  sur- 
^e,  lay  by  a  beautiful  instinct,  with 
just  the  tips  of  their  noses  oat,  from 
which  we  could  not  but  obserre  the 
little  air-bells  bubbling  all  over  ths 
subsiding  PooL    The  iimole  basin  wu 
still  as  death.    We  began  seriously  te 
apprehend  that  six  young  women  wen 
about  to  lose   their  lives  ;  yet  then 
was  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  dan- 
ger in  any  scheme  for  their  delivei^ 
ance.   By  and  by,  a  sweet  Doric  tongue 
was  heard  breathing  from  tft^  wateif 
— "  What  for  are  ye  sittin'  glowenn* 
there,  ye  auld  chieH    Siccan  beha- 
viour's a  great  shame  for  ane  o*  your 
years ;  and  I  wadna  hae  expeekit  it 
0*  you,  when  you  was  playing   thae 
bonny  tunes  last  nicht  wi*  tears  in 
your  een.    For  gudesake,  sir,  tak  aff 
your  specs— gang  awa  wi'  you— ^uwi 
let  a  set  a  puir  naked  lassies  get  to 
their  claes  !      The  appeal  to  our  hu- 
manity was  irresistible,  as  indeed  at 
all  times  it  is  fh>m  a  female  in  dis- 
tress.   <<  Pardon  us,  our  deioest  Qis* 
zie,**  we  tenderly  exclaimed  ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  loddng  modestly  to 
the  ground,  we  saw  ourselves  endrded 
with  all  the  possible  varieties  of  female 
appsu^l,  which,    to  name  nrofanely, 
would  incense  against  us  tne  Emie- 
nides.    Truth  and  simplicity  spoke  in 
every  tone  of  ouor  Toice%  and  Oinie, 
raising  her  woel-faured  &oe  from  the 
foam,  with  a  neck  shown  just  down  to 
the  snow  that  covered  her  beating 
hearty  conscious,  as  we    thought^  <^ 


her  channs,  nor  eyen,  in  her  bashful 
diiqiiietade,  unproud  of  their  numi- 
fest  effect  on  a  man  well  stricken  in 
jearsy  said*  in  still  sweeter  accents, 
and  with  imploring  eyes — ^^  That's  a 
bonnie  man — gang  your   wa*s — and 
dinna  tell  ony  stories,  na,  about  our 
pbutering,  to  the  lads.*'— *<  Will  you 
Monuae  to  giye  me  a  few  kisses,  then, 
Girzie,  ony  time  we  chance  to  forga- 
ther, and  rU  gang  my  wa's  1"— Oo 
ay,  Mr  North— Oo  ay,  sir — but  oh ! 
gang   your   wa*s,   for   Tibbie's  just 
ohoekin  owre  by  yonner  aneath  the 
watar-pyet's  nest-r-and  Christy's  drank 
a  galloo  at  the  least,  and  maun  be 
sair  swalled.     Oh !  gang  your  wa's, 
Biy  bonnie    Mr   North — gang   your 
waV    We  felt  it  was  mdeed  time  to 
*  gang  our  wa's ;"  for  Qirzie,  as  she 
was  growing  more  and  more  impas- 
sioned in  her  beseeching,  rose  higher 
•ad  higgler  from  the  water,  and  stood 
nearly  to  the  waist  unyeiled,  the  long- 
sought  Naiad  of  the  Silver  Pool  of 

Gentle  reader  i   be  not  displeased 
with  this  picture  ;  for  remember,  that 
te  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;  and 
thou,   we  know  well,  art  the  veiy 
soul  of  purity.    Often,  mayhap,  hast 
thou,  leaning  on  Mend's,  or  lover's,  or 
husband's  arm,  moved  slowly  along 
the  picture  gallery  of  some  Peer's  pa- 
koe,  and  for  a  moment  has  let  thmo 
eyesdwdl  on  some  nymph  scene,  in 
some  place  of  waters,  trees,  and  pre- 
cipices, with  its  gleam  of  azure  sky. 
No  painful  emotion  blushed   around 
those  eyes,  when  the  huntress  Queen, 
wearied  with  the  chase,  stood  dimbed 
•mong  her  train  ;  and  from  some  glade 
in  the  forest,  the   peeping    SyTvans 
stob  partial  glances  of  the  virgin  god- 
dess.   Then  why  since  ^^tU  pvctum 
poeiis"  be  offended  by  the  description 
ef  North  more  than  of  Poussini  Home- 
lier, indeed,  are  the  names  and  the 
natures  of  his  bathing  beauties ;  yet 
chastity  is  the  virtue  by  which  Scotia's 
shepherdesses  are  guarded  and  adorn- 
ed ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Talla,  are 
they  not  as  pure  as  those  of  the  Ilis- 
sosl 

Let  us  then  re-angle  our  way  down 
the  pastoral  rivulet,  and  leave  the 
lattghtng  lassies  in  the  linn.  Soon  will 
thOT  eoueet  thdr  scattered  garmeets. 
mi  with  playful  tittvings  reapparel 
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their  innocence.   Already  is  tho  pearly 
moiituM  wrung  from  their  hair,  and 
adjusted  every  silken  snood.     Fresh 
breathing  balm  from  every  warmed 
bosom  again  blends  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  hUl-flowers — a  brighter  critnson 
is  on  every  cheek — ^a  brighter  radiance 
dances  in  i^  ^eir  eyes — and  down  the 
braes  like  birds  they  fly,  and  not  with- 
out a  choral  song.    With  many  a  glee- 
some  smile  over  their  strange  adven- 
ture, they  part  in  a  little  broomy  hol- 
low, and  each  wines  her  way  towards 
her  own  nest.   Each  carries  her  bloom- 
ing beauty  into  a  home  gladdened  by 
her  presence--all  household  afiiEurs  are 
chemly  attended  to  by  them  whose 
Mmbs  health   has  braced — and  what 
difficulty  is  there  in  imagining  any  one 
of  them  to  be  the  wooed  maiden  of  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  for  this  is 
indeed  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and 
Robert  Bums — hallowed  be  his  me- 
mory ! — sung  then  a  strain  true  to  the 
manners  and  morals  of  Scotland  over 
all  her  hills  and  plains. 

Acc<mipany  us,  in  imagination,  next 
daj   to  Tweedsmuir   I&k,  and  the 
same  voices  will  be  sweetly  sinnng 
the  psalm  of  worship— one  maiden 
sitting  between  her  parents — one  near 
her  lover— one  with  her  little  brother 
on  her  knee — all  thoughts  of  labourer 
of  amusement  will  then  be  hushed, 
and  the  small  house  of  God  overflow- 
ing with  thankfulness  and  praise.  The 
low  galleries,  the  pe^w  beneath  them, 
the  seats  in  the  main  body  of  the  kirl^ 
forms  set  in  the  middle  lobby,  ana 
even  the  very  stairs  up  to  the  pulpit, 
all  covered  with  well-dressed  people^ 
sedate  in  rational  piety.    At  the  close 
of  tiie  service,  family  parties  form  in 
the  kirk-yard,  and  move  away  through 
opposite  gates,  each  towards  its  own 
hill-home.    And  what  if  old  Christo- 
pher North  go  with  the  Minib-ter  to 
the  Manse — partake  of  a  dinner  yes- 
terday {H^epared — aU  but  one  dish 
which  is  warm,  a  few  Tweed  trouts 
of  his  own  catching — and  having  laid 
aside  his  Saturday  s  merriment  with 
his  green  velvet  jacket  and  jane  trow- 
sers,  and  with  his  black  suit  put  on  a 
spirit  befitting  the  day — enjoy  a  few 
such  serious  hours  as  no  man  having 
heait  and  soul  can  ever  forget,  who  has 
past  a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  Manse 
of  a  Scottish  Minister. 
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No.  XXI. 
Sappho  ;  by  Franz  OriUpcurzer. 


Frakz  Grillpabzbr'b  Destiny- 
Tragedy — to  adopt  the  appellation  be- 
stowed  by  the  founders  of  the  New  Ger- 
man School  upon  their  dramatic  crea- 
tion— DIE  Ahnfrau,  or  female  ances- 
tor, with  all  its  horrors,  wildness,  ly- 
ncs,  and  poetical  beauty,  has  long  been 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine. But  there  is  another  Tragedy 
of  the  same  Author's,  which,  although 
from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
fi^le  it  cannot  be  called  of  the  English 
School,  is  nevertheless  of  a  character 
more  congenial  to  English  feelings. 
It  is  Sappho  ;  and  of  this  piece  we 
now  propose  to  offer  some  account, 
and  copious  extracts.  Sappho  is  writ- 
ten in  very  harmonious  blank-verse, 
and,  as  it  is  a  later  production  than 
DIE  Ahvfrau,  we  would  £un  indulge 
a  hope  that  the  Bard's  riper  judgment 
has  decided  him  to  abandon  the  lyrical 
style  for  one  so  much  better  adapted 
to  the  lofty  or  pathetic  breathings  of 
Melpomene.  We  have  only  further 
to  wish  that  he  would  give  us  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  quantity  of  inci- 
dent might  find  a  medium,  between 
the  horrors  crowded  into  the  first,  and 
the  actual  barrginess  of  events  distin- 
guishing the  play  we  are  about  to  re- 
view. In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
the  choice  of  the  subject  necessarily 
determined  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition ;  since  no  one,  possessed  of  roal 
poetical  feeling,  could  think  of  obtrud- 
ing the  bustle  of  intrigue,  or  perplex- 
ed adventures,  upon  the  sorrows  of  the 
love-lorn,  the  forsaken  Sappho.  The 
choice  of  the  subject  equally  necessi- 
tated the  violation  of  moral  propriety 
inevitable  in  a  piece  awakening  our 
sympathies  in  favour  of  a  passion 
neither  sanctioned,  nor  intended  to  be 
sanctioned,  by  marriage,  nor  yet  qua- 
lified by  remorse.  Whether  subjects 
80  circumstanced  are  or  are  not  deci- 
dedly objectionable,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  here  mean  to  enter  ; 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  such  old 
classical  intrigues^  of  which  we  have 
read  in  chll&ood  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, excite  in  after  life  scarcely  any 
feeling  analogous  to  the  strong  sense 


of  offended  decency  which  would  re- 
volt at  the  representation  of  a  mo- 
dem love  so  wholly  unencumbered  by 
"human  ties.*' — But  to  return  from 
ethics  to  criticism.  The  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  drama  before  us  turns  upon 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  Sappho's 
absorbing  passion,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  Phaon's  infidelity.  Its 
chief  beauties  are  the  just  conceptiott 
and  delineation  of  character,  the  ad- 
mirable portraiture  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,— exhibited  alike  in 
the  feminine  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
the  creative  imagination,  and  the  lofty 
self-consciousness,  intermingled  amidst 
the  wildest  bursts  of  Sappho's  love, 
Jealousy,  and  despair,  as  in  Phaon's 
originally  mad  and  dazzled  admiration 
of  the  celebrated  Poetess,  his  growing 
uneasiness  in  the  course  of  £eir  inr 
timacv,  under  the  sense  of  her  immea- 
surabia  superiority,  and  his  preference 
of  a  mere  childish  and  insignificant 
dare — and  lastly,  the  rich  vein  of  poe- 
try adorning  and  vivifying  the  whole. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Lesbos,  in 
Sappho's  garden  upon  the  sea-^ore. 
Its  decorations  are  described  with  a  mi'- 
nuteness  which  we  shall  not  copy,  the 
only  material  one  being  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  or  rather  to  Aphro- 
dite, for  in  speaking  of  a  Germaa 
work,  we  must  needs  follow  the  fashion 
now  prevalent  in  Oermany,  of  givii^ 
to  the  deities  of  classical  Mythology 
their  Greek  instead  of  their  Latin 
names,  more  especially  when  treating 
old  Grecian  subjects. 

The  Tragedy  opens  with  the  raptu- 
rous joy  of  Sappho's  slaves,  who  are 
preparing  to  receive  their  mistress  up* 
on  her  triumphant  return  from  the 
Olympic  Game^  where  she  has  ob- 
tained the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  in 
the  poetic  contest.  The  crowned  Poet* 
ess  presently  makes  her  appearance  m 
a  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  she  is 
accompanied  by  Phaon.  She  is  at- 
tended by  multitudes  of  Lesbians,  ce- 
lebrating, almost  as  enthusiastically  as 
her  slaves,  the  sncoess  and  the  atri?al 
of  their  illustrious  country-woman. 
Sappho  courteously  thanks  her  friends 
for  their  good  will ;  presents  Phaon 
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to  them  as  the  diosen  object  of  her 
affection,  with  whom,  forsaking  the 
aerial  heights  of  poetry  and  glory,  she 
proposes  henceforward  to  lead  a  simple, 
pastoral  life ;  and  then,  dismissing  her 
company  with  an  invitation  to  dmner, 
ahe  remains  alone  with  Phaon. 

Sappho  now  addresses  her  lover 
upon  his  introduction  into  her  home  ; 
and  after  touching  slightlpr  upon  past 
sorrows,  and  her  early  habits  of  endur- 
ance of  suffering,  observes  that  there 
is  one  evil  which  she  can  never  learn 
to  endure — the  loss  of  his  love  ;  and 
she  questions  him  as  to  his  capacity  of 
repaying  her  boundless  devotion  to 
him.  Phaon  declares  that  his  senses 
are  absolutely  bewildered  by  the  in- 
conceivable pride  and  happiness  of 
being  thus  oistinguished  by  her,  and 
goes  on  to  say, 

And  art  thou  then  indeed  the  exalted 

woman. 
Who,  from  Peloponnesus'  furthest  strand 
Even  to  where  the  barbarous  Thracian's 

mountains 
Border  upon  the  life-enjoying  Hellas, 
On  every  spot  which,  from  our  Continent 
And  man's  abode  far  distant,  Chronion's 

hand 
Has  scattered  through  the  Qrecian  sea, 

and  further. 
On  Asia's  rich  and  sunny  shores,  where- 

e'er 
A  single  Grecian  mouth  in  music  speaks 
Oar  rich,  our  godlike  language,  joyously 
Triumphant  acclamations  raise  to  Heap 

ven! 
And  if  indeed  thou  be  that  glorious  wo- 
man. 
How  fell  thine  eye  upon  a  youth  obscure. 
Nameless,  unknown,  who  boasts  no  hi^- 

er  worth 
Than  may  this  lyre,  honoured  as  touched 
by  thee  ? 
Sappho,  Shame  on  the  base,  the  ill- 
accorded  lyre  I 
Awakened,  sounds  it  but  its  owner's 
praise? 
Phaon.  Since  I  could  think,  since  first 
mv  feeble  hand 
With  hesitating  touch  the  strings  at- 
tempted, 
8tni  has  thy  godlike  image  stood  before 

me. 
Whenever  in  the  gay,  domestic  circle. 
Beside  my  parents'  lowly  hearth,  I  sat, 
And  from  the  blackened  shelf  my  gentle 
sister, 
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Theano,  took  the  parchment  roll  to  read 
A  lay  of  thine,  of  Sappho's  lofty  Muse, 
How  suddenly  was  hushed  all  boyish 

clamour ! 
How  eagerly  the  sisters  crowded  round. 
To  lose  no  grain  of  all  the  golden  store  I 
And  when  she  read,  haply,  th' impas- 
sioned song 
Of  Love's  own  Qoddess  for  the  beauteous 

Youth, 
The  soft  lament  of  lonely,  wakeful  nights, 
Or  of  Andromeda,  or  Atys'  games, 
Oh,  how  all  listened !  struggling  to  sub- 
due 
Each  breath  that  heaved  the  rapture* 

throbbing  breast. 
Lest  ev'n  a  sigh  should  interrupt  the 

strain  ! 
Th^n  would  Theano,  meditative  maid, 
Leaif  back  her  head,  and  gazing  fixedly 
Upon  the  distant  darkness,  say,  "  How 

lofty 
In  aspect  must  this  wondrous  woman 

show  ! 
Methinks  I  see  her!  Oh,  by  all  the  gods, 
I  amidst  thousands  could  distinguish 

her !" 
Then  every  tongue  was  loosened ;  every 

one 
Then  racked  his  fimtasy,  with  added 

charms 
To  decorate  thy  person :  one  bestowed 
Pallas'  blue  eye,  another  Hebe's  arm. 
Another  Aphrodite's  witching  zone. 
I  only  rose  and  silently  went  forth 
Into  the  lonely  realm  of  holy  night ; 
There  'midst  the  pulses  of  sweet  slum- 
bering nature. 
Within  her  magic  circle's  strong  en- 
chantment. 
Did  I  outspread  mine  arms  in  search  of 

thee; 
And  when  light  snow-flakes  from  o'er 

hovering  clouds. 
The  tepid  breath  of  zephyr,  mountain 

mists, 
The  pale  moon's  flood  of  silver  radiancy, 
Together  blending,floated  round  my  brow. 
Then  wert  thou  mine,  thy  presence  then 

I  felt, 
AndSappho's  image  swam  on  each  bright 
cloud. 
Sappho.  Thou  deck'st  me  fh>m  thine 
own  abundant  wealth  ;— ^ 
Alas !  if  thou  shouldst  e'er  recall  the 
loan! 
Phaon.  My  fkther  sent  me  to  the 
Olympic  games 
To  strive  for  victory  in  the  diariot  race;* 
But  all  my  road  re-echoed  with  the  tid- 
ings, 


*  Were  tboet  the  honours  usually  sought  by  inhabitaats  of  lowljf  h€arth§  f 
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That  Sajppho's  lyra  for    pOMj't 

crowB 
Would   tt  thU  festiyal   oontond    and 

triumph. 
Then  with  impatient  longings  gwelLdd 

my  heart. 
And  ere  mine  eye  beheld   Olympia't 

towers 
Sank  mine  exhausted  couners,  and  ex- 
pired. 
Thither  I  came.    The  CharioU'  winged 

career, 
The  Wrestler  B  skill,  the  Discus'  merrr 

flight. 
Touched  not  a  mind  with  expectaium 

filled; 
I  asked  not  whose  the  prize,  for  I  had 

gained 
The  fairest  and  the  loftiest  prize,  to  view 
Her,  even  her,  the  crown  of  womanhood  ( 
The  day  of  the  poetic  contest  came. 
AlcceuB  and  Anacreon  sang — In  vain ! 
They  could  not  wake  me  &om  my  deep 

abstraction. 
When,  hark  !   A  murmur  through  the 

concourse  sounds, 
The  crowd  divides !  My  sense  and  sight 

return! 
Bearing  a  golden  lyre  upon  her  arm, 
A  woman  passes  through  the  gazing 

throng, 
Her  garment,  white  as  innocence,  flowed 

down 
To  her  light-shunnii^  ancle,  a  fidr  stream 
O'er  flowery  hills.    The  border,  of  green 

palm 
Andlaurelbranchesjtenderlypourtraying 
Renown  and  peace,  spoke  what  the  poet 

needs. 
What  claims  as  recompense.  liike  mom- 
ins^  clouds 
Around  the  sun,  a  purple  mantle  flowed 
Around  her,    '  Midst  her  tresses*  ebon 

night 
Shone  like  a  moon  the  sparkling  diadem. 
The  lofty  emblem  of  authority. 
My  heart  exdaimed,  'tis  she !  And  'twas 

thyaelt 
Xre  1  had  given  utterance  to  my  thought. 
The  people  round,  with  Joyous  acdiuna- 

tions. 
Confirmed  the  sweet  conjecture.    How 

thou  sang'st, 
How  gain^d'st  the  victory,   and   how 

adorned 
With  the  proud  crown  of  triumph,  f^om 

thy  hand 
The  lyre  amidst  the  inspiring  tumultfell ; 
How,  bursting  through  the  press,  I  met 

thy  glance. 


And  stood,  a  bashlnl  y«tth,  triiritii 

with  shame, — 
AU  this,  exalted  one,  thou  better  knowert 
Than  I,  who,  scarcely  half  awake,  still 

seek 
How  much  has  chanced,  how  much  I  did 

but  dream. 
8ap,  Well  do  I  know  how  mate  aad 

•hv  thou  stood'st, 
Thy  whole  existence  seeming  in  thine 

eye 
Concentred,  that,  from  earth   though 

hardly  raised, 
Display'd  an  unextinguishable  fire. 
I  bade  thee  follow,  and  thou  followed'st 

me. 
Deep  sunk  in  hesitating  admiration. 
Pha,  Who  could  believe  the  fint  ef 

Hellas'  daughters 
Should  stoop  to  look  on  Hellae'  lowlieel 

son? 
Sap.  To  Fate  and  to  thyself  art  then 

unjust ! 
Those  golden  gifts  disdain  no^  whid 

theg^ods, 
Ev'n  at  its  natal  hour,  upon  the  child 
Predestined  to  life's  amplest,  beat  e^joy^ 

ment. 
Bestowing,  bounteous  pour  on  cheek  aad 

*  brow. 
Into  the  heart  and  bosom !  Props  ui|- 

failing 
Are  these,  round  which  existence  twinea 

and  fastens 
Her  fragile  threads.    Beauty  of  outward 

form 
Is  a  &ir  gift,  and  to  delight  in  lifb 
A  treasure  of  inestimable  value. 
The  strength  and  daring  of  the  world- 
controller. 
Valour  and  high  reaolve'gainst  all  that  is, 
And  fancy  sweetly  serving,  her  metti 

office. 
These  but  adorn  the  rougher  paths  of  lif<^ 
And  life  itself  is  still  life  s  chiefest  object 
Not  idly  did  the  Muses'  choir  select 
The  barren  laurel  for  their  ornament 
Cold,  destitute  of  odour  as  of  fruit,* 
It  weighs  upon  the  brow  to  wldeh  it 

promised 
Full  compensation  for  each  sacrifiee^ 
'Tis   painful   standing   on   the   glidy 

heights 
Of  human  nature,  and  eternally 
Has  science  been  compell'd  to  beg  an 

alms 
Of  life's  abundant  superfluity. 

(JStreUJiing  her  arms  towards  Phaos.) 
Pha.  What  could'st  thou  say,  thou 

exquisite  enchantress, 


*  We  think  we  have  read  somewhere  that  the  laurel  does  not  bear  fruit  or  flower 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  which  may  explain,  though  not  justify,  the  remaik  aa 
made  by  m  QuMk. 
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Th*t  from  thy  lipe  were  not  feceived  as 
truth? 
Sap.  Let  us  endeaTour,  then,  mj  friend 
beloved, 
To  twine  both  garlands  round  our  brows, 

and  drink 
Of  life,  from  Art's  intoxicating  cup, 
Of  art,  from  Life's  all-bounteous  hand, 
rich  draughts. 

Sappho  now  summons  her  slaves, 
presents  Phaon  to  them  as  their  mas- 
ter, and  somewhat  oppresses  him  by 
her  lavl^  encomiums  and  liberality. 
He  withdraws  to  bathe  and  refresh 
himself,  attended  by  her  whole  house- 
hold, with  the  exception  of  her  £gi- 
vourite  slave,  the  youthful  MeHtta, 
whom  she  detains.  Amidst  many 
caresses,  Sappho  first  blames  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  girl,  who  can  find  nothing 
to  say  of  Phaon.  It  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  Melitta,  treading  closely 
in  her  lady's  footsteps,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Phaon  even  before  he  alight- 
ed with  Sappho  from  the  triumphal 
car,  and  that  her  apparent  dulness  is 
only  the  shyness  of  unconscious  pas- 
sion. Sappho  next  savs,  that  she  will 
henceforward  be  aU  nuldness  and  gen- 
tleness ; 

For  such  love's  magic  influence,  whate'er 
It  breathes  on,  it  ennobles ;  Like  the  sun. 
Whose  golden  rays,  streaming  on  thun- 
der-clouds. 
Transmute  the  very  tempest  into  gold. 

Melitta  answers,  that  Sappho  has 
ever  been  good  and  gentle,  and  the 
poetess  falls  into  melancholy  doubts  of 
her  power  of  making  her  lover  happy. 
She  dwells,  with  tenderly  anxious  ap- 
prehension, upon  the  freshness  of  his 
glowing  youth,  and  upon  her  own  ex- 
haustion, from  past  emotions  and  sor- 
rows, and  fr(Hn  her  harassing  strug- 
gle iat  f^ne,  which,  when  obtained, 
has  yielded  her  only  dry  leaves.  As 
she  speaks,  she  takes  off  her  laurel 
crown,  and  gazes  mournfully  upon  it, 
whra  Melitta  exclaims, 

Beautiful  wreath  !  How  proud  such  re- 
compense. 

Contended  for  by  thousands,  but  in  vain ! 
Sap.  Contended  for  by  thousands,  but 
in  vain) 

True,  iweet  Melitta,  thou  hast  spoken 
well: 

Contended  for  by  thousands,  and  in  vain ! 
(Replacing  the  wreath  upon  her  head.) 

Despise  not  glory,  ye  whohaveobtain'dit ! 

Vol.  XIX. 


'Tis  not  an  empty,  an  unmeaning  sound, 
A  godlike  energy  its  touch  bestows ! 
Sappho,  rejoice !  Not  destitute  art  thou  ! 
His  wealth,  with  equal  wealth  can'st  thou 

repay — 
Repay  the  offered  garland  of  the  present 
With  blossoms  of  the  past  and  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sappho,  thus  comforted,  sends  Me- 
litta to  see  if  Phaon  be  ready  to  receive 
her,  and  then,  after  a  brief  pause  of 
meditation,  sings,  accompanying  her- 
self upon  her  lyre,  a  hymn  to  Venus. 
This  little  poem  has  classical  and  ap- 
propriate bieauty  ;  but  we  wish  to  de- 
vote the  space  allotted  to  this  subject, 
to  dramatic  extracts,  and  besides,  the 
hymn,  or  ode,  is  unrhymed,  and  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  the  lyrical  metre  of 
the  ancients;   the  Qerman  language 
possessing  sufficient  rhythm  or  prosody 
to  give  efiect  to  the  measures,  which 
in  English,  after  the  late  failure  of  a 
poet  whose  genius  and  command  of 
language  are  indisputable,   we  need 
hardly  say  can  barely  be  rendered  sen- 
sible to  the  ear ;  whilst  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhyme  would  iiyure  the  cor- 
rect classical  keepitw  of  the  piece.    As 
the  poetess  droops  ner  head,  fatigued 
with  her  exertions,  the  curtain  falls. 

When  it  rises  again,  Phaon  enters 
alone.  He  has  fled,  considerably  annoy- 
ed, it  should  seem,  from  the  noisy  festi- 
vity of  the  banquet  given  by  &ippho, 
at  once  to  celebrate  his  arrival,  and  to 
express  her  sense  of  the  warm  affection 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.    The  hero 
of  the  day  appears  to  be  much  per- 
plexed by   not  finding  himself  more 
perfectly  happy  in  the  wonderful  re- 
alization   of    his    most   extravagant 
dreams  ;  to  which  he  has  so  unexpect- 
edly, and  to  himself,  so  inconoeivably 
attained.  After  a  while,  he,  rather  sud- 
denly, recollects  that  he  has  neglected 
to  transmit  any  tidings  of  himself  and 
his  fortunes  to  his  parents.    He  thea 
begins  to  fear  that  they  may  think  him 
dead,  or  that  they  may  have  casually 
heard  of  his  connexion  with  Sappho — 
for  he  now  further  recollects  his  fa- 
ther's bad  opinion  of  female  musicians. 
But  he  magnanimously  declares  his  re- 
solution to  uphold  against  a  world  the 
manifold  virtues  of  Sappho, 

Her  sex's  gloiy,  crown  of  womanhood, 

and  satisfies  himself  that  an  introduc- 
tion to  her  would  immediately  remove 
his  father's  prejudices.    He  is  here  in- 
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terrupted  by  an  approaching  crowd, 
and  takes  refuge  i^  a  grotto  which 
opens  from  one  side  of  the  stage. 

The  intruders  proTe  to  be  &ppho*8 
female  slaves  collecting  flowers,  where- 
with to  decorate  their  mistress  i  abode 
upon  this  festal  day.  All  are  busy,  i^ 
active,  except  MeUtta,  who  is  rallied 
by  her  companions  upon  her  unusual 
moping  helplessness,  as  well  as  upon 
her  awkward  waiting  at  table,  where 
she  had  thrown  down  a  goblet  of  wine 
that  she  was  presenting,  by  Sappho's 
express  commands,  to  her  new  master. 
They. quickly  disperse  in  search  of 
more  flowers,  leaving  Melitta  to  twine 
garlands  against  they  return,  of  ^e 
roses  they  gather  for  her,  from  a  bush 
upon  the  stage.  The  drooping  girl  at- 
tempts to  execute  the  task  assigned 
her,  but  soon  desists,  and  breaks  out 
into  bitter  complaints  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  a  slave,  torn  from  all  she 
loves,  and  prays  to  the  gods  to  restore 
her  to  her  family,  or  to  take  her  to 
themselves.  A  C hristian,  rather  •  than 
a  classical  prayer,  by  the  way ;  she 
could  scarcely  hope  for  aught  beyond 
the  Elysian  fields.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Phaon,  who  from  his  grotto  has  over- 
heard these  lamentations,  forthwith 
joins,  and  endeavours  to  comfort  the 
youthful  mourner,  but  manages,  mal- 
adroitly  enough,  to  wound  her  pride  as 
well  as  her  heart,  by  his  consolatory  as- 
surances that  she  need  not  thus  distress 
herself  on  account  of  her  blunder  in 
her  attendance  at  dinner,  as  the  acci- 
dent had  merely  amused  Sappho  as 
well  as  himself.  Failing  in  this  effort, 
he  next  tells  her  that  he  can  fully 
sympathize  in  her  grief  at  being  parted 
from  her  family,  as  he  deeply  feels  his 
separation  from  his  own,  and  that  the 
generous  Sappho  will  readily,  at  his 
request,  set  her  free,  and  restore  her  to 
her  home.  Again  he  is  unsuccessful, 
for  Melitta  knows  not  where  this  re- 
gretted home  may  be  ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  she  was  so  early  kidnapped 
by  slave-traders,  as  to  render  her  re- 
collections, and  consequently  her  do- 
mestic affections,  very  nunt ;  that  her 
perfect  happiness  in  Sappho's  kind- 
ness has  reieuly  obliterated  all  ideas  of 
sufih  a  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when 
some  accidental  occurrence  afflicts  her, 
that  her  sorrow  assumes  this  sort  of 
home-sickness  shape.  She  is  now  re- 
covered from  her  momentary  depres- 
sion, and  has  no  farther  wish  for 
liberty.    Phaon  is  evidently  delighted 


with  Melitta's  diildish  Kimpliftity,aad 
half-betrajed  attachment  He  goes  on 
trifling  with  her,  heedkes,  or  perhaps 
unaware — ^like  other  boys  of  all  ages — 
of  the  pain  he  inflicts  or  pr^)aies.  He 
places  a  rose  in  her  bosom  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship,  and  asks  for  one  in  re- 
turn.   The  tender  girl  will  not  give 
him  any  of  those  plucked  by  her  wild 
companions,  but  must  gather  one  her- 
self.   In  cHmbing  and  stretching  for 
the  onlv  rose  left  by  the  slaves  upon 
the  bush,  because  it  was  out  of  reach, 
she  farther  charms  Phaon  by  the  dis- 
play of  her  youthful  form  and  grace. 
The  scene  ends  by  her  falling,  his 
catching  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  her  lipa,  just  as 
Sappho  appears.    All  parties  are  con- 
siderably disconcerted.   Sappho— who 
has  laid  aside  her  ensigns  of  honour, 
and  is  simply  attired — dismisses  Me- 
litta, with  some  words,  half  bitter,  half 
kind;   and  then,  after  a  pause,  pro- 
ceeds to  apologise  to  Phaon  for  the 
banquet,  which  had,  she  fears,  proved 
disagreeable  to    him.      He    answers 
shortly,  and  rather  absently,  and  is 
quitting  her.    He,  however,  offers  to 
stay,  if  she  wishes  it ;  and  upon  her 
desiring    him  to  do  as  he    pleases, 
says. 

Art  thou  offended  ? 
Sap,  with  emotion,  Phaon  1 
Pha.  Would'st  thou  aught? 
Sap.  Nothing. — Yet — (wUh  effotij— 

with  Melitta  thou  wast  jesting. 
Pha,  MeUtta  !  Who )— Oh,  i^— Moat 

true.    Proceed. 
Sap,  To  me  the  dearest  of  my  slaves, 
or  rather 
My  children  I  should  say,  for  ae  my 

children 
I  ever  loved  them ;  and  if  I  forbear 
To  bret^  the  bonds  of  slavery,  *iia  oi^y 
Since  sweeter  ties  by  Nature  are  with- 
held. 
Not  prematurely  from  the  teacher's  ej^ 
The  mother's  tender  watchfulness^to  send 
Those  homeless  orphuis.  Such  has  been 

my  wont, 
And  amongst  Mytilene*s  brat  wives  aod 

mothers 
There  are,  who  still,  with  joyfal  recollee- 

tion 
Of  earlier  days,  call  themselvefiSai^iho'ft 
work. 
Pha,  Beautiful !  Beautiful ! 
Sap.  Of  all  the  maidens 
Hither  chance-brought,  none  have  lerer 

oherish'd 
Like  thU  MeUtta^sofl;^  stUttemper'dgiri} 
Though  unendowed  with  lof^  intdleet 
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Unfit  for  science,  or  the  liberal  arts, 
Bejond  all  others  have  I  ever  prized 
Her  unpretending,  modest,  pious  nature. 
Her  deep  intonal  loTlngness,  that  slowly, 
ISkt  the  still  garden  siudl,  in  which  com- 
bined 
We  see  the  house  and  the  inhabitant, 
Prompt  at  the  slightest  sound  in  sudden 

terror 
To  shrink  into  itself,  and  with  soft  feelers 
Quitions   exploring  round,  doubtfully 

ventures 
To  touch  aught  strange,  but  having  once 

ta'en  hold. 
Closely  adheres,  and  bnt  in  death  falls  off. 
Pha,  Most  beautiful !    In  truth  most 

beautiful  \ 
Sap.  'Twould  grieve  me, — ^pardon  me, 
my  best  beloved, — 
Bat  it  would  grieve  me,  should  a  passing 

jest 
Unthinkingly  within  this  maiden's  heart 
Awaken  wishes,  which,  ungratified, 
Torture  with  rankling  sting.    Alas  I   I 

£un 
Would  spare  her  youth  the  sad  expe- 
rience 
Of  disappointed  passion's  gnawing  tooth. 
Of  those  fierce  pangs  which  slighted  love 

inflicts. 
Then,  gentle  friend^— 
Pha,  What said'st thou? 
Sap.  Thou'rt  not  listening  ? 
Pha.  I  heard  thee — Love  inflicts  fierce 

paujgs. 
Sap.  Too  true ! 
Dear  friend,  thou'rt  now  untuned — Some 

future  time 
We  will  discuss  this  business. 

Pha^  Be  it  so. 
Some  future  time. 

Sap.  Parewell,  then,  for  a  while. 
This  is  the  hour  that  ever  to  the  Muses, 
In  yonder  quiet  grot,  I  dedicate. 
And  though  I  hope  not  now  to  find  the 

Muse, 
Silence  and  stillness  will  be  there  mine 

own. 
And  those  I  need. — ^Farewell. 
Pha,  Art  thou  then  going  1 

Sap.  Would'st  thou  desire 

Pha.  Farewell 
Sap.  {turning  abruptly  away.)  Farewell. 

{Exit  into  the  grotto. 
Pha.  (after  a  pause.)  And  hast  thou — 

{Looking  around. 
She's  gone.    I  feel  confused,  my  head  is 

heavy. 
Here  sat  she,  the    serenely  blooming 

chUd, 
And  here  will  I  repose  my  weary  head. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act. 

The  Uiird  act  finds  Phaon  asleep, 
where  the  second  left  hkn,  and  Sap- 
pho returns  from  her  grotto,  saying, 


'Tis  vain!    However  widely  rove  my 
thoughts, 

Unfreighted  they  return.  Whatever  I  do, 

VThatever  I  attempt,  still  is  it  stamp'd. 

That  image  most  abhorr'd,  which  to 
escape, 

rd  fly  beyond  the  dusky  bounds  of  earth, 

In  glowing  colours  on  my  burning  brain! 

Oh!    how  he  clasp'd  her !    how  his  arm 
twined  round  her ! 

And  how^  surrendering  to  the  soft  pres- 
sure. 

She  on  his  lips— Away!  I  will  not  think 
on't! 

The  bare  remembrance  kills  a  thousand- 
fold ! 
Is't  not  absurd  thus  to  torment  myself. 

Lamenting  what  perchance  has  no  exist- 
ence 1 

Who  knows  what  transient,  quick-for- 
gotten fancy. 

What  idle  whim  allured  him  momently. 

That,  lightly  vanishing  as  'twas  con- 
ceived. 

Merits  not,  as  unmeaning,  my  reproof? 

Why  do  I  seek  the  standard  of  his  feelings 

Within  the  depths  of  this  impassion'd 
breast? 
By  woman's  love  none  measure  man's 
affection. 

Who  life  and  love,  and  man  and  woman^ 
know. 

Most  changeable  is  man's   impetuous 
temper. 

Subject  to  life,  the  ever  changeable. 

Boldly  he  treads  existence'  open  path. 

Around  which  dawning  hope  sheds  ro* 
seate  light, 

With  strength  and  valour,  as  with  sword 
and  shield, 

Arm'd  for  the  glorious  conflict.    Too 
confined 

Appears  to  him  the  world  within  the 
breast; 

His  restless  efforts  ever  outwards  tend. 

Should  he  find  love  upon  his  way,  he 
stoops, 

Gathers  the  tender  floweret,  looks  upon 

it. 
Delights  in  it  a  while,  then  on  his  helm 
Pla^  it  coldly,  'midst  his  other  trophies. 
He  does  not  know  the  still,  the  mighty 

fire. 
Which  in  a  woman's  bosom  love  awakes ; 
How  all  her  being,  faculties,  desires. 
Solely  revolve  around  that  single  thought; 
How  tX\  her  wishes,  like  to  (^ow  birds, 
Timidly  fluttering  round  their  mother^s 

nest, 
With  anxious  watchfulness  guard  fear- 
fully 
That  love,  which  is  their  cradle— and 

their  grave. 
She,  as  a  jewel,  hangs  existence'  self 
Upon  the  neck  of  new-bom  love.    Man 
loTes, 
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But  his  capacions  bosom  can  contain 
Much  more  than  love ;  and  what  to  wo- 
man seems 
Licentious  outrage,  he  allows  as  sport. 
Unhappy  that  'tis  so,  but  so  it  is ! 

Sappho  now  perceives  the  sleeping 
l^haon,  and  contemplates  him  with  fond 
admiration,  until   she   has  convinced 
herself  of  his   innocence.     She  then 
awakens  him  with  a  kiss ;  and  before 
he  opens  his  eyes,  he  names  Melitta  ! 
He  wakes,  however,  in  apparently  a 
very  loving  mood,  and  expresses  so 
much  affection  for  Sappho,  that  she 
again  almost  deceives  herself  into  con- 
fidence, till  he  sets  about  telling  her 
a  dream,  in  which  he  unintentionally, 
and  indeed    without    being    himself 
aware  of  the  fact,  so  completely  be- 
trays the  wandering  of  his  thoughts 
and    inclinations,   that   she  is  over- 
whelmed by  irresistible  conviction,  and 
sends  him  away. 

Sappho,  left  alone,  abandons  herself 
to  all  the  agonies  of  a  proud  and  im- 
passioned spirit,  conscious  of  high 
worth  and  great  sacrifices,  and  de- 
ceived, wronged  by  him  in  whom  it 
has  most  fondly  trusted.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  regrets  her  descent  from  the 
heights, 

With  laurel  crown'd,  where  Aganippe 
murmurs. 

And  where  the  muses'  choral  song  unites 

With  starry  sjTnphonies, down  to  the  vale. 

Confined  and  narrow,  where  reigns  po- 
verty, 

And  treachery,  and  vice.  My  place  was 
there, 

Amidst  the  clouds ;  here  is  for  me  no 
dwelling, 

No  refuge  but  the  grave  ! 

But  such  regrets  immediately  give 
place  to  jealousy ;  and  she  summons 
Melitta,  to  examine  the  charms  that 
have  supplanted  hers.     Her  rival  pre- 
sents herself,  clad  in  her  best  apparel, 
and  adorned  with  flowers.    Sappho  is 
indignant  at  this  seemingly  open  en- 
deavour to  eclipse  her ;  but  the  poor 
girl,  who  is  still  unsuspicious  of  the 
nature  of  her  own  sentiments,  answers 
so  simply  as  to  disarm  resentment. 
After  a  long  conflict  between  former 
tenderness  and  present  jealousy,  Sap- 
pho commands  her  slave  to  lay  aside 
her  ornaments.     Melitta  obeys,  but 
refuses  to  part  with  the  rose  placed 
in   her  bosom  by  Phaon.     This  irri- 
tates Sappho  afresh  ;  she  insists,  and 
draws  a  dagger,  when  Phaon  returns. 


attracted  to  the  scene  of  contest  by  the 
sound  of  Melitta's  voice,  in  supplica- 
tion. The  new  comer  impetuously 
undertakes  the  defence  of  his  young 
favourite,  declaring,  that 

Softness  is  woman's  fairest  ornament. 
And  the  fresh-budding  wreath  of  inno- 
cence 
Worth  all  the  hiurel  garlands  of  renown. 

And  having  thus  spoken,  he  drags 
away  the  reluctant  Melitta,  who,  sub- 
dued by  the  speechless  anguish  of  her 
benefactress,  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing, life,  rose,  and  all,  at  her  feet. 
This  closes  the  third  act. 

The  fourth  act  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  Sappho*8  transports  of  jea- 
lousy. It  opens  with  a  long  nocturnal 
soliloquy  of  the  forsaken  Peetess,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  obseires — 

*Ti8  said  excess  of  agony  can  slay — 
Alas !  that  is  untrue.    Around  me  all 
Is  tranquil,  even  the  air  is  hashed  in 

silence ; 
Life's  cheerful  tones  are  mute,  no  rustle 

sounds 
From  the  unmoving  foliage ;  soUtary, 
Like  a  late- wandering  stranger,  does  Uie 

voice 
Of  my  complaint  go  forth  by  night  Oh ! 

could  1 
Sleep  like  the  birds  !    But  longer,  never 

roused, 
In  that  deep,  sweetest  slumber,  lulling 

all- 
All — every  throbbing  pulse,  to  lasting 

sleep. 
Which  morning's  dawn  awakes  not  to 

new  pangs, 
Which  no  ingrate— Hold!    tread  not  on 
the  snake  !     {In  a  »uppres«ed  tone. 
Murder  must  be  confess  d  a  dreadful 

crime. 
And  robbery,  and  treachery,  and  all, 
Whate'er  their  loathsome   names,  the 

heads  that  hiss 
Around  the  poison-bloated  hydra,  bred 
Amidst  thefire-swampaof  the  dark  abyss, 
With  slaver  to  infect  the  universe. 
Ay,  dreadful,  Infamous,  envenom'd  sins ! 
But  one  there  is,  in  whose  surpassing 

blackness 
Others  seem  white  as  lilies;    and  its 

name — 
Ingratitude  !  Whatever  separately 
Others  efiTeot,  that  in  itself  combines ; 
Kobs,  lies,  deceives,  swears  false,  betrays, 

and  kills ! 
Ingratitude!  Ingratitude!  Ingratitude! 
— Defend  me,  gods!   defend  me  from 
myself ! 
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After  a  long  struggle  between  con- 
flicting feelings,  the  wretched  Sappho 
resolves  to  send  Melitta  secretly  to 
Chios,  to  the  care  of  an  hereditary 
friend,  who  shall  keep  her  strictly. 
She  checks  herself — 

Not  stricUy,  no ;  already  is  her  fault 
By  absence  fully  punish'd. 

This  constantly-recurring  tenderness 
for  both  offenders,  amidst  the  fiercest 
tempest  of  her  anger,  b  beautifully 
tonclMMl.  But  at  Chios,  if  not  strictly 
kept,  Melitta  is  to  be  detained  and 
concealed  from  Phaon.  The  business 
of  removing  her  Sappho  commits  to 
her  confidential  slave,  and  former  pre- 
ceptor, Rhamnes.  He  proceeds  to  exe- 
cute his  orders  ;  but  Melitta  resists 
her  saitence  of  exile,  and  her  voice 
again  brings  Phaon  to  her  succour. 
The  lorer's  resentment  ends  in  his  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  boat  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the 
object  of  his  new  passion,  in  order  to 
fly  with  her,  whilst,  by  threats  and 
violence,  he  prevents  the  faithful,  but 
no  longer  young  or  active  Bhamnes, 
fifom  offering  any  impediment  to  the 
elopement.  When  the  embarkation  of 
the  lovers  has  freed  him  from  restraint, 
the  old  man,  by  his  outcries,  assem- 
bles Sappho,  her  household,  and  a 
number  of  Lesbians,  eager  to  offer  their 
services  upon  the  occasion.  Sappho 
addresses  tnem  with  entreaties  to 

Man  every  ship,  and,  rapid  as  the  wind, 

Pursue  the  traitor's  track.  Oh !  recollect 

That  here  in  agony  I  wait  for  you; 

That  every  instant,  till  your  wished  re- 
turn. 

Plunges  athousand  daggers  in  my  breast ! 

Who  brings  them,  who  procures  me  the 
delight 

Of  piercing  with  mine  eyes  even  through 
his. 

And  asking,'  How,  in  what  have  I  of- 
fended. 

That  thus  thou  murder'st  me? — 

•  (Bursting  into  tears. 

Not  so!  not  so! 
Rage  only,  and  revenge!      But  whoso 

brings  them. 
His  be  my  treasures, his  my  life !   Away ! 
On  the  wind's  wings,  away! 

The  Lesbians  hasten  to  comply  with 
Sappho's  wishes ;  she  herself  faints  ; 
and  the  fourth  act  is  over. 

U  is  impossible,  without  much  longer 
extracts  than  we  can  afford  space  for, 
fully  to  exhibit  the  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  discovered 
by  our  author  in  his  delineation  of  the 


gradual  change  in  Phaon's  manner  and 
character,  as,  from  the  irksome  con- 
'  sciousness  of  inferiority,  and  its  conco- 
mitant bewildering  confusion  of  feel- 
ing, under  which  he  labours  when  he 
first  appears  in  Sappho's  suiUy  he 
rises  in  self-importance  through  the 
comfortable  sense  of  his  superiority 
to  the  fond,  innocent,  nbilfli«h  Me- 
Htta,  a  creature  absolutely  dependent 
upon  him  for  support  ana  protection, 
until  he  grossly  msults  Sappho  in  de- 
fence of  her  slave.  We  should  more 
regret  this  impossibility,  but  that  the 
execution  is  far  less  delicate  and  happy 
than  the  conception — ^no  unusual  oc- 
currence in  German  works — and  that 
the  portraiture  of  Sappho  herself,  with 
which  no  such  fault  can  be  found,  is 
the  grand  beauty  of  the  piece.  We 
have,  however,  shown  something  of 
his  conduct  of  Phaon's  mutability,  and 
shall  give  a  specimen  of  his  final  de- 
velopment of  character  in  the  fifth  act, 
to  which  we  now  proceed. 
At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Sap- 
ho  b  seen  sitting  mute  and  motion- 
less, encircled  by  her  attached  slaves, 
who  are  anxiously  watching  her,  and 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  enterprise 
of  their  Lesbian  emissaries.  She  db- 
Covers  no  symptoms  of  sensibility,  ex- 
cept when  the  words  of  her  attendants 
seem  to  imply  tidings  of  the  fugitives. 
At  length  a  messenger  arrives,  who 
relates  the  encounter  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  Phaon ;  and  the  des- 
perate resistance  offered  by  the  latter, 
clasping  Melitta  with  hb  left,  and 
wielding  hb  sword  with  hb  right  hand, 
imtil  a  blow  aimed  at  him  had  casual- 
ly struck  the  maiden's  head.  Sappho, 
who  has  hitherto  listened  breathlessly, 
now  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
and  the  narrator  subjoins,  that  whilst 
Phaon  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
fainting  girl,  he  had  been  seized,  and 
that  hb  captors  were  bringing  both 
their  prisoners  to  Sappho.  She  wildly 
exclaun 
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Oh  no!  not  hither! 
/?Aa7n.  Whither  else?    They're  here. 
8ap,  Who  shall  preserve  me  from  hb 
sight?    My  maidens! 
Oh !  Aphrodite,  shield  thy  votaress ! 

With  these  words  she  flies  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  clings  round  the  al- 
tar, where  her  slaves  surround  so  as 
to  conceal  her.  Phaon  then  enters, 
conducted  and  guarded  by  the  Les- 
bians, and  accompanied  by  Melitta 
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who  vainly  trias  to  ^>pea8e  the  fiiiy 
vrith  whidi  her  lorer  storms,  firtt 
against  his  sucoessfdl  enemies,  and 
then  against  their  employer.  The  Les- 
bians refer  eTorything  to  Sappho*s  de- 
cision ;  and  Phaon,  vehemently  re- 
proaching them  with  Uieir  tame  sub- 
mission to  a  woman's  humours,  asks, 

Why,  who  and  what  is  Sappho,  that  her 

tongue 
Should  regulate  the  even  scale  <^  justice  t 
Is  she  the  country *s  sovereign  1 

Lesbian,  She  is, 
Kot  because  she  commands,  beoanae  our 

joy 
In  serving  her  consists. 

Phaon.  Are  ve  then  all 
1^  her  ensnared?  Til  see  how  fiir  extends 
This  witchery. — To  her  I 

fOoing  tou>ard$  the  house.) 
Leabictn.  Forbear ! 
Pkaim.  In  vain 
Such  menaces!    I  must  confhmt  her. — 

Sappho, 
Appear!    Where  art  thou?    Tremblest 

thou  before  me? 
How?     All  her  slaves  about  the  altar 

ranged  1 
She's  there!    Attempt  not  to  escape! 
Gome  forth ! 

(He  breaks  through  the  crowd.    The 
slaves  give  way.    Sappho  is  seen 
Iging^  stretched  out  helplesdy  at 
the  aJUofi's  feeL) 
Lesbian.  Preenm'st  thou,  rash  and  in- 
considerate boy  I 
Phaon.  What  would'st  thou  at  the 
Godhead's  shrine?    The  prayers 
Of  malice  Heaven  disdains.    Arise ! 
(He  takes  hold qf  her.    At  his  touch 
she  starts  up  and  flies  to  the  front 
qf  the  stage.    He  follows  her.) 

Would'st  fly  t 
Thou  shalt  both  hear  and  answer. — ^Dost 

thou  shudder? 
'TIS  time  to  shudder — Knowest  thou  thy 

deed  I 
Say  by  what  right  thou  dar*st  to  seize  on 

me — 
On  me  afree-bom  man,  owning  no  master 
Save  mine  own  will;  and  here,  in  shame- 
less bonds, 
A  captive  held?    That  crew,  unwonted 

arms 
Who  wield>  didst  thou  employ  them? 

Speak,  did'st  thou  ? 
What^mute?  The  poetesses  sweet  accents 
mute? 
Sappho.  This  is  too  much! 
Phaon.  Ay,  now  her  cheek  is  red- 
dening, 
Tbe  fire  of  anger bumsupon  it.    Right ! 
Throw  off  Uie  mask,  appear  thyself,  and 

And  kill,  dissembling  Circe ! 


Sappho.    'TU  too  much ! 
Arouse,  and  arm  thyself,  my  heart ! 

Phaim.  Beply, 
Did'st  thou  employ  these  men  ? 

Sappho.  Bhunnes,  fetch  hither 
My  slave-girl ;  only  her  I  would  reehum. 
Phaon.  Back!    Back !— Attempt  not 
to  lay  hands  upon  her } 
Kame  but  her  ransom !    Wealth  I  can- 
not boaat, 
But  willingly  shall  friends  and  parents 

join 
To  purchase  from  thine  avarice  my  hUaa. 
Sappho  (still  turned  from  him).    Gold 
I  desire  not,  only  what  is  mine. 
She  shall  remain. 

Phaon.  Never  shall  she  remain! 
^  all  the  gods,  she  shi^  not!   Forfdted 
Hast  thou  thy  title,  since  thy  dagger's 

point 
Thrmten'd  her  breast.    Her  service,  not 

her  life, 
Was  thine  by  purchase.    Think*s(t  thou, 

in  thy  hands 
I  could  abandon  her?    Again,  I  aay. 
Demand  a  ransom,  and  resign  her ! 

Sappho,  Bhamnes, 
Obey  mine  orders. 
Phaon.  Back!    Thou    tempt'st   thy 
death 
If  thou  presume  to  touch  her  ! 

After  a  little  more  violence,  Bofier 
recollections  awake  in  Phaon^s  mind, 
and  he  says,— 

How  different  a  Sappho  had  nay  baiej 
In  earlier,  fairer  days,  imagined!  Tender^ 
Sweet  as  her  song,  appeared  her  godlike 

mind, 
And  taintless  as  her  strain  I  deem*d  her 

heart,' 
The  harmony  that  from  her  Hpe  0tiB 

flow'd. 
Her  breast  attuning,  all  her  hemg  seemed 
Kothing  but  melody.    What  magic  spdl 
Has  thus  transform'd  thee  ?    Seek  not  to 

avert 
Thine  eyes  1    Look  up  f   Let  me  behold 

thy  fitce, 
And  ascertain  if  that  thyself  it  be. 
If  these  the  lips  mine  have  so  oAea 

press^df 
If  tlus  the  eye  that  gently  smiled  upon 

me. 
If  thou  indeed  be  Sappho? 

(He  seizes  her  arm,  and  turns  her  to 
himse^*  Their  eyes  me^  Sappho 
shrirJcs  pait^fidiy  into  hers^.) 
Sappho.  Woe  is  me ! 
Phaon.  Tes,  thou  art  she !    Tes,Uial 

was  Sappho*s  voice  I 
MThat  I   have  spoken,   let  the  winds 

disperse! 
Let  it  not  in  the  heart  strike  root !    Oli, 

now, 
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Andlike  tosunshineafterthunderitormg, 
So  through  the  lowering  elonds  of  pre- 
sent ill. 
Bright  beams  the  past  in  pristine  splen- 
dour. Weloome. 
Bemembranoe  of  fair  times!  Again  to  me 
Art  thou,  what  in  my  distant  home  thou 

wast. 
Ere  yet  beheld,  the  self-same  glorions 

image 
Of  the  Diyinitj,  that  I  so  long 
Erroneous^  beUeved  a  human  form. 
Sappho,  rereal  thyself  as  goddess  I  Bless 
us! 
Sappho,    Deceiver  I 
Phion,    No,  deceiver  I  am  none  1 
Korwhen  I  swore  I  loved  thee,  was*t 

ontme. 
I  loved  theoy  as  men  worship  deities. 
As  they  adore  the  good,  the  beaatiluL 
Thou,  Sappho,  should^st  commnne  with 

higher  natures ; 
None  from  the  table  of  the  gods  descend 
Unpunished,  to  the  lowly  sphere  of  mor> 

tals. 
The  arm  that  has  embraoed  the  golden 

lyre. 
Is  sacred,  and  must  shun  each  meaner 
touch. 
Sappho  (aside,  and  turning  away).  In 
ocean's  depths  be  sunk  the  golden 
lyre, 
If  purchased  at  such  oost ! 

After  another  long  speech  about  the 
perpkxfty  of  his  feelings,  Phaon  sel- 
ish  even  in  his  pretended  repentance, 
•oneludes,  that 

Equality's  the  proper  bond  of  love ; 

and  requires  Sappho  to  receive  Melitta 
kindly  and  cheeifully.  Again  Sapj^o 
recoils,  and  again  he  misunderstands 
and  reproaches  her.  The  gentle  Me- 
litta interferes,  but  Sappho  remains 
silent  to  her  humble  and  affectionate 
supplications.  When  at  length  Phaon, 
kneeling  beside,  and  emlunacing  his 
beloved,  exclaims, — 

Love  is  for  mortals,  reverence  for  the 

gods, 
CHve  us  our  portion,  and  receive  thine 

ownl 
Consider  what  thou  dost,  and  who  thou 

art! 

Sappho  starts,  gazes  for  a  moment 
stMdily  upon  the  kneeling  pair,  and 
abruptly  quits  the  stage,  without 
speaking. 

The  interval  of  her  absence  is  filled 
up  with  the  repentance  and  grief  of 


the  scolding  of  old  Rhamnes,  who  di- 
lates upon  Sappho*s  lofhr  genius  and 
worth,  upon  Phaon's  nothingness  and 
ingratitude,  and  upon  what  posterity 
wm  think  of  the  transaction,  till  he 
makes  the  idly  inconstant  youth  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  himself. 

I^ppho  now  returns,  adorned  with 
the  insignia  of  her  Olympic  triumph, 
bearing  her  golden  lyre  upon  her  arm, 
self-cofiected^  and  solemn  in  her  de- 
portment. As  she  appears,  Melitta 
passionately  addresses  her— 

if^ZOto.  Oh,  Sappho!  Oh,  my  mistress! 
Sappho  (ccUmfy  and  serioudy).  What 

desirest  thou  1 
Melitta,  My  blindness  disappears,mine 
eyes  are  opened. 
Oh,  once  again  receive  me  as  thy  slave; 
Possess  thine  own,  and  pardon ! 

Sappho,    Dost  thou  deem 
Si^ho  so  helpless,  she  should  need  thy 

gifts? 
What  is  mine  own,  that  I  possess  already. 
Phaon,   Oh,  Sappho,  hearken  to  me  I 
Sappho*    Touch  me  not ! 
I  to  the  gods  am  consecrated ! 

Phaon,    Sappho, 
If  e*er  with  fiivourable  eye  on  me  ■  ■  ■ 
Sappho,     Of    bygone    things   thou 
speakest.    Thee  I  sought, 
MyselSf  I  have  recovered.  'Twas  not  thine 
To  comprehend  my  heart.    So,  fskra  the* 

weU! 
My  hopes  must  on  a  firmer  basis  rest. 
Phaon.    Then  thou  abhorr*Bt  me  I 
Sappho,    Save  abhor  and  love 
Know*st  thou  no  other  iisdingl  Thou  by 

me 
Wast  cherish'd,art  sostill,wiltever  be  so. 
Like  to  a  valued  fellow-voyager. 
Whom,  for   short   traverse^  Fortune^a 

whim  had  placed 
Beside  us  in  the  bark,  till,  gained  the 

shore. 
Each  separately  treads  his  several  road ; 
And  only  when  in  distant  foreign  dimes, 
A  recollection  of  the  kind  associate-^ 

(Her  voice /aiis  her,} 
Phaon  (amUtted,)    Oh,  Sa|>pho  I 
Sappho,  Gently  I  Let  us  part  in  peace. 
Tou  who  have  looked  on  Sappho's  weak- 
ness, pardon! 
All  Sappho*s  weakaess  shall  be  expiated; 
The  bow  displays  not,  until  bmit,  its 

strength. 
Kindle  the  fiame  on  Aphrodite's  altar. 
Let  it  blaze  cheerily  on  moming*s  dawn. 
Withdraw  ye  now,  and  leave  me  here 

alone; 
Alone  to  seek  the  counsel  of  the  gods  I 
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Rhammet.  Tiflhereoomuind— Letus 
obw — Withdraw. 

(They  retire,  but  remain  upon  (he 
stage.) 
Sappho.     Ye  holy  and  exalted  gods ! 
Richly  with  blessings  I  by  you  am  gm- 

ced! 
Ye  gave  the  bow  of  music  to  my  hand. 
Ye  gave  me  poesy's  abundant  quiver, 
A  heart  to  feel,  a  spirit  to  conceive, 
And  energy  to  fashion  my  conceptions. 
Richly  with  blessings  I  by  you  am  graced. 
I  thank  you ! 

Ye've  crown'd  with  victory  this  feeble 

head, 
And  ye  have  planted  in  for  distant  lands 
The  songstress'  &m6 — Seed  for  eternity ! 
My  golden  lays  resound  from  foreign 

tongues. 
And  only  with  the  earth  shall  Sappho  set. 
1  thank  you ! 

Ye  have  allow'd  the  poetess  to  taste 
The  sweets  of  lifers  delicious,  flower- 

wreath'd  cup. 
To  taste  ye  have  allow*d  her,  not  to 

drink. 
Behold !    Obedient  to  your  high  behest. 
Resign  I  the  delicious,  flower-wreath'd 

cup, 
And  drink  not ! 

The  task  by  you  e^joinM  I  have  ful- 
filPd, 

Revise  me  not  the  latest  recompense ! 

Who  appertain  to  you  yield  not  to  weak- 
ness. 

The  vipera  of  disease  consume  them  not ; 

In  perfect  vigo«r,  in  existence,  bloom. 

Abruptly  ye  remove  them  to  your  dwell- 
ings 

To  me  concede  a  like  exalted  lot ! 

Oh,  suffer  w>i  your  priesteia  to  become 
The  olject  of  your  enemies*  disdain. 
The  scorn  of  foolsy  wise  in  their  own 

conceit ! 
You  crush*d  the  blossoms,  now  break 

down  the  tree ! 
Permit  me  to  conclude  as  I  began, 
Spare  me  the  bleeding  anguish  of  this 

straggle. 
I  am  too  feeble  longer  to  contend, 
DismUs  me  tram  the  conflict,  eonquest- 

crown*d! 

(After  a  pau9t,9he  proceeds  as  i/in- 
spired.) 
High  soars  the  flame  to  meet  the  rising 

sun, 
I  feel't — my  pray'r  is  granted !  Thanks, 

great  gods ! 
Thou  Phaon,and  Melitta  thou,  approach. 
A  friend  from  distant  worlds  now  kisses 

thee. 

(Kissing  Phaof^  brow.) 


*TiB  thy  dead  mother  sends  thee  tkii 
warm  kiss! 

(Embracing  Mxiitta.) 

Now  hence  !     And  at  thy  shrine,  God- 
dess of  Love, 

Be  love's  dark  destiny  consummated  ! 
(Hastening  to  the  aUar.) 
Rhamnes.    What  meditates  she !  Hsu 
divine  she  seems. 

Splendours  of  immortality  shine  round 
her! 
Sapphoj  (from  an  devalion  upon  the 
shore,  stretching  her  hands  towards 
the  lovers.) 

To  mortals  love,  and  reverence  to  the 
gods; 

Enjoy  what  blooms  for  you,  and  think  of 
me! 

Thus  the  last  debt  of  life  do  I  dischaige. 

Bless  them,  gn^'eat  deities,  and  me  re- 
ceive! 

As  she  speaks  the  last  word,  she 
flings  herself  from  the  rock,  and,  as 
she  does  so,  should  the  curtain  falL 
But  alas !  here  we  recognise  the  dra- 
matist who  ended  his  Ahkf&ait  by 
making  his  ghost  say  she  would  go 
home,  and  so  step  into  her  nave ! 
Grillparzer  now  not  only  disturbs  our 
sympathy   with    the    deeply  feeling, 
high-minded    Sappho,    by   obtruding 
upon  UB  Phaon*8  paltry  regrets,  which 
do  not  even  draw  him  from  the  side 
of  the  lamenting  Melitta  to  look  after 
his  victim,  but  he  actually  introduces 
a  discussion  betweep  Rhamnes,  who 
has  run  to  the  edge  of  the  cllfi^,  and 
the  faithless  lover,  as  to  whether  Sap- 
pho will,  or  will  not,  be  dashed  to 
pieces  as  she  falls,  against  a  projecting 
crag  of  the  rock  from  which  she  flung 
herself.    "We  apprehend,  that  not  even 
by  taking  Mathews'  rapidity  of  elocu- 
tion as  the  measure  of  time,  could 
these  doubts  be  compressed  into  any 
sort  of  compatibility  with  the  laws  oi 
gravity,  and  of  the  acceleration  of  mo- 
tion in  falling  bodies.    But^  to  be  se- 
rious,— Such    incongruities,    if  most 
common  amongst  German  writers,  are 
unhappily  by  no  means  confined  to 
them.     Judgment  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  latest  quality  deve- 
loped, alike  in  nations  as  in  individu- 
als.    And  authors  of  maturer  years 
and  experience  than  Franz  Grillpar- 
zer, and  countries  farther  advanced  in 
cultivation  and  civilization  than  Ger- 
many,  have  but  too  often   afforded 
proof  that  taste,  which  is  perhaps  hut 
a  peculiar  form  of  judgment,  is  not 
the  necessary  concomitant  of  genius. 
Let  us,  then,  instead  of  carping  at 
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&iihs  of  gre«&  youth,  eitk6r  in  the 
poet  or  hiB  native  land,  foliowing  the 
raactise  of  thote  Mbeial  times,  of  which 
rope  aajs, — 

Thttd    oritktBm  the  Hnae'a  handmaid 

prored. 
To  deck  her  charms,  and  make  her  more 

beloved. 


feel  and  praise  the  beauties  abounding 
in  Sappho  ;  and  may  we,  without  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  arrosance, 
he  permitted  to  conclude  wim  the 
wish,  conceived  in  all  kindness,  that 
it  might  be  possible  Grillparzer  should 
derive  improvement  Aom  these  re- 
marks  of  his  very  sincere  admiren. 


THE  MAN-OF-WAR  S-MAN. 


Chap.  XIX. 
The  Story  of  Jack  Adams — corvtinued. 


"  Well,  after  such  a  brush  as  we 
bad  had,  and  getting  over  the  hards 
in  such  excellent  style,  you  can  have 
no  idea,  Ned,  how  joyfully  I  turned 
in  for  that  night,  or  how  sweetly  and 
soundly   r    slept.      Everything    was 
now  settled  to  our  utmost    wishes, 
and  it  was  natural  for  a  person  to 
think  that  we  were  to  have  nothing 
afterwards  but  smooth  water : — But 
no !— the  devil  wasn't  done  with  us,  it 
would  appear,  and  seemed  determin- 
ed to  have  another  rally,  by  way  of  a 
finish,  at  all  events.    I  think  it  was 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  Fd 
been  on  board  the  Ral,  as  i  told  you, 
I  was  chatting  with  old  Simmons  on 
the  forecastle,  just  immediately  after 
we  had   got   our   grog,    when*  who 
ihould  board  us  but  Allen  and  Sena- 
tor, along  with  Jack  Morris,  our  late 
President,  demanding  an  immediate 
muster  of  the  ship's  company.      A 
meeting  was  accordingly  caUed,  when 
Tom  jQlen,  after  requesting  .our  si- 
lence and  attention,    pulled    out  a 
bnndte  of  your  shore  printed  gear, 
and  began  to  rea  J  ;  and,  'tis  a  truth, 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
astounded  the  ears  of  his  listeners 
with  ^e  dreadful  intelligence,  that  the 
whole  promises  hitherto  made  us  were 
mere  wind,  meant  never  to  be  perform- 
ed—that some  of  our  great  Lords,  in 
the  House  of  Parliament,  who  wished 
to  know  all  about  the  story,  and  see 
w  prwerly  redressed,  had  been  or- 
dered oy  tlxe  King's  servants  to  clap 
attopper  on  their  tongues,  and  let 
the  business  alone — that  they  wished 
to  hnrty  us  to  sea,  where  they  would 
twat  us  as  they  thought  proper — 
wd,  in  short,  that  the  whole  pro- 
c«^gs,  from  first  to  last,    was   a 
Vol.  XIX. 


mere  bam,  purposely  got  up  to  hood- 
wink and  satisfy  us  for  the  present 
time  only.  Immediately  on  concluding 
this  ver^  agreeable  morsel  of  inteUi- 
gence,  Tom  conuneuced  a  long  rig- 
marole sort  of  speech,  in  which,  after 
calling  the  pubuc  authorities  every- 
thing but  gentlemen,  he  urged  the 
ship  s  company  once  more  to  resort  to 
the  good  old  plan  of  disobedience.    X 
feel  it  quite  impossible,  my  dear  fel- 
low, to  give  you  the  smulest  idea 
how  instantaneously  the  effect  of  all 
this  was  visible  on  the  ship's  com- 
pany— in  some  producing  the  most 
outrageous  anger — ^in  others  a  sort  of 
demoniacal  laughter — and  in  all  arous- 
ing those  fears  and  forebodings   of 
personal  security,  which  had  been  so 
lately  and  so  happily  banished.    For 
my  own  part,  my  lad,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  had  little  faith  to  put  in  them 
there  shore  printed  gear,  with  which 
we  had  all  along  been  so  lavishly 
supplied  for  nothing.'    I  had  always 
considered  them  as  full  of  mischief, 
and  not  the  thing  at  all  for  weak 
heads ;  and  was  verv  apt  to  view  them 
much  in  the  same  light  I'd  have  done 
an  officious  intermeddling  third  per- 
son, who  edges  and    eo^es  on  two 
people  quarrelling,  until  they  fidrly 
come  to  fisticuffs,  thus  giving  rise  to 
endless  brawls  and  disorder ; — and  I 
was  the  more  inclined  to  think  in  this 
manner  from  the  experience  I  had  had 
of  their  putting  wild  and  mischievous 
thoughts    into    the    people's    heads, 
which   otherwise    they    would  never 
have  had  the  brains  to  hatch.  As  soon 
as  Tom  had  fiui^^hed,  therefore,  I  asked 
him  if  ho  could  show  us  no  better  au- 
thority for  his  news  than  these  gear — 
telling   him    plainly  how  jealous  I 
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was  of  the  truth  of  aU  such  unau- 
thorised and  underhand  stuff,  and 
how  lightly  I  valued  anything  they 
paid.  Tom  answered  me  never  a  word, 
hut  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  ho- 
som,  forth  he  pulls  me  a  London 
newspaper,  and  hids  me  read  and 
satisfy  myself  from  the  Parliament's 
report.  I  did  so  directly,  you  may  be 
sure  ;  and  in  faith,  I  must  confess  I 
was  very  unwillingly  soon  convinced, 
that  so  far  Tom's  paper  was  correct,  and 
that  silence  on  all  our  story  had  ac- 
tually been  strongly  enjoined. 

"  *  Well,  Adams,'  cried  Tom  Allen, 
triumphantly,  *  are  you  convinced  at 
last  that  we  have  been  most  cursedly 
bitten  V 

" '  No,  Tom.  I  can't  say  I  am,'  re- 
plied I, — for,  pon  my  soul,  Davies,  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  whole  was  a  hoax, — *  I  can't  say 
I  am,'  says  I.  *The  newspaper  does 
indeed  say,  that  silence  has  been 
strongly  recommended — but  we  don't 
know  for  what  reason,  and  possibly  it 
is  not  proper  that  we  should.  In  the 
ineantune,  Tom,  until  we  get  better 
information,  I'd  have  you  to  follow 
my  plan,  and  be  content  with  know- 
ing, that  all  we've  asked  for  has  been 
solemnly  granted  us ' 

"  *  Come,  come,  Adams,'  inter- 
rupted Bill  Senator,  *  don't  go  to  be 
running  the  rig  on  us  in  that  sly  man- 
ner ; — for  I  can  tell  you,  my  lad,  all 
we've  asked  has  not  been  solemnlv 
granted  us, — ^for  at  the  utmost  stretch 
it  has  only  been  solemnly  promised 
VLB ;  and,  in  my  eye,  there's  the  devil*s 
own  difference  between  what  is  pro- 
mised and  what  is  given.  I  think 
every  man  of  common  sense  must 
agree  to  that ;  and  I  also  think  that  it 
is  high  time  we  were  once  more  stir- 
ring our  stumps  in  the  good  old  cause. 
— What  d'ye  say,  my  jolly  hearts  ? — 
don't  ^ou  think  so  V 

''His  appeal  seemed  at  once  to  burst 
the  tlood-gates  of  passion  in  every  in- 
dividual, for  such  another  scene  of 
noise  and  tumult  ensued  as  beggars 
description.  I  assure  you,  Davies,  I've 
seen  a  good  many  brawls  in  my  time, 
but  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that 
they  all  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  remembrance 
I  have  of  the  universal  burst  of  indig- 
nation and  frantic  violence  which  im- 
mediately followed  this  appeal  to  them 
of  Bill  Senator's.  Fortunately  every 
one  on   whom   they   could    properly 


wreck  their  vengeance  wai  out  of  their 
reach,  since  I  am  as  certain  as  I  exist, 
that  had  they  had  even  Lord  Biidport 
himself  that  moment  in  their  power, 
they'd  have  torn  him  in  pieces, 

*'  In  this  state  of  mind  matters  were 
not  slow  in  assuming  the  determined 
aspect  of  defiance  with  which  we  were 
all  now  so  very  fiuniliar; — so  that 
after  having  arranged  a  regular  plan 
of  procedure  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  ship,  the  deputation  departed  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  next  in  order.  On  the 
following  morning,  accordingly,  the 
riot  began.  We  had  hardly  got  oar 
breakfast  swallowed,  ere  the  Admind 
dropped  his  foretop-sail  and  fired  a 
gun,  as  the  signal  for  instantly  get- 
ting under  weigh,  which,  you  may  de- 
pend on't,  was  paid  not  the  smallest 
attention  to.  The  ofBcers,  to  be  sure, 
brushed  about  the  decks  bawling  like 
madmen,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  enforce  the  order — nay,  head- 
ed even  by  Captain  Lock  himself,  they 
traversed  the  decks  sword  in  hand, 
threatening  some,  flattering  others, 
and  even  almost  supplicating  a  third 
party ; — ^but  all  would  not  do— they 
were  speaking  to  determined  and  dar- 
ing spurits,  who  were  not  to  be  very 
easily  daunted — and  in  spite  of  aU 
their  imited  endeavours,  the  old  Char- 
lotte continued  fiist  at  her  moorings. 

''Ail  this  conduct,  however,  yon 
may  very  easily  guess,  naturally  drore 
us  to  do  something  decisive  ;  and  at 
coiurse  it  excited  litue  surprise  on  board 
the  Charlotte,  when  a  Court  of  Dde- 
gates  was  announced  to  be  held  forth- 
with, on  board  the  London,  lying  at 
Spithead.  The  different  boats  imme- 
diately got  under  weigh  for  the  place 
of  meeting ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  aa- 
tonished,  on  our  boat  nearing  the  Lon- 
don, to  find  that  all  admittance  was  re- 
fused us,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Admiral  in  person.  Breasting  the 
gangway  passage,  my  boy,  and  backed 
by  his  officers  sword  in  hand,  and 
his  marines  under  arms,  there  stood 
the  old  blade  crowing  for  all  the  world 
as  bold  as  a  turkey-cock.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  admitted  but  of  little  de- 
lay ;  for  we  were  all  sensible  that  we 
were  placed  in  ticklish  circumstances, 
and  tnat  the  sooner  the  parley  was 
pushed  to  a  point  the  better. 

^' '  So  you  won't  allow  us  to  settle 
our  business  peaceably  aboard  your 
ship,  my  Lord  )'  said  Jade  Morris, 
from  bis  boat  alongdde. 
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"*No,  no,  my  lad,  indeed  I  will 
will  not,'  answered  Admiral  Golpoys ; — 
'  for  I  reaUy  see  no  end  to  this  busi- 
ness of  yours — since  the  more  you  get, 
seemingly,  the  more  you  would  have. 
It  is  high  time  such  turbulent  conduct 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  Return  there- 
fore to  your  respective  duties,  and  bless 
vour  stars  and  be  content  with  what 
his  Majesty  has  already  granted  you.' 

" '  Pray,  what  has  he  granted  lis,' 
cried  Tom  Allen,  ^rnore  than  your 
Lordship  is  doing  now — ^giving  us  a 
Yttj  pretty  treat  of  your  chin-music  1 
— ntix  I  To  the  devil  I  say  with  all 
•uch  grants !' 

"^You  are  indeed  a  well-finished 
scoundrel,'  cried  the  Admiral,  clench- 
ing his  fist  and  shaking  it  at  Allen  ; 
'and  were  it  not  you  are  seated  where 
you  are,  and  I  might  injure  a  better 
fellow,  I'd  order  a  ball  to  be  sent 
through  your  head  directly. — Away 
with  you  !  It  is  such  knaves  as  you,  you 
villain,  famous  alike  for  your  turbu- 
lence and  cowardice,  that  bring  honest 
simple  men  into  tumult  and  disgrace.' 

"  *  Away  with  me,  my  Lord  !  cried 
Allen,  standing  up  in  the  boat ;  faith, 
and  I  must  e'en  be  telling  your  beau- 
tifid  person,  I  came  here  for  no  such  a 
purpose  as  to  be  scouted  off  so  very 
easily.  I'll  go,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  I 
discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  me  by 
my  shipmates,  and  the  never  a  moment 
sooner.  You  may  therefore  chime 
away  on  me  as  long  as  it  pleases  you, 
and  welcome  ;  and  though  I  may  be 
possibly  turbiilent  in  your  eyes,  which, 
thank  €k>d,  better  people  don't  see 
through,  I  can  flatly  give  you  the  lie 
as  to  cowardice— Here  stands  Tom 
Allen  of  the  Mars,  whose  ears  have 
beard  the  whistle  of  ten  shots  to  one 
more  than  ever  your  Lordship  did — 
here  he  stands,  I  say,  open  before  you 
—fire  upon  him  if  you  dare !' 

^ '  We  must  really  come  on  board, 
my  Lord,'  repeated  Jack  Morris,  from 
the  boat ;— '  we  are  merely  wasting 
time  as  well  as  words.' 

^'I  tell  yon,  my  lad,  I  cannot 
agree  to  it,'  replied  his  Lordship. 
'  You  seem  to  be  a  Mlow  of  some  be- 
haviour, and  I  would  ^n  treat  all 
mioh  with  olviiity.  But  I  cannot  hear 
el  your  pireseiit  proposal.  If  your  bu- 
siness is  so  very  importunate,  in  Qod's 
name,  take  yourselves  off,  and  meet 
wherever  else  you  please,  but  on  board 
this  vessel,  wmle  I  command  her,  you 
shan't,  that's  certain.' 
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"  *Bah  !'  cried  Bill  Senator,  *  never 
mind  the  old  fellow,  Morris ;  he's  got 
his  jawing  tackle  hauled  aboard,  and 
could  prate  you  there  for  a  month  of 
Sundays. — Jump  up,  Jack,  and  I'll 
follow  you. — Gome  along,  my  jolly 
hearts,  here's  at  it !' 

"  *  Marines  !'— cried  the  Admiral, 
'  make  ready — ^present ! — I  advise  you 
once  again,  my  lads,  before  you  go 
farther,  to  keep  to  your  boats  ;  for  by 
mine  honour  I  declare,  that  if  you 
attempt  to  force  your  way  on  board, 
it  shall  be  at  your  own  penl — ^you  see 
I  am  all  ready.' 

«  <  Zounds,  Morris,  never  mind 
him,'  bawled  Senator,  impatiently, 
*  but  heave  a-head,  and  keep  moving — 
I'll  stand  by  you,  my  hearty ! — Come 
tumble  up,  my  bucks,  tumble  up ! — 
Never  mind  his  speechifying — if  he 
dares  to  fire  on  us,  he  may  look  out 
for  squalls,  that's  aU.' 

''This  was  encouragement  enough 
to  determined  men;  and  the  whole 
scrambling  up  the  London's  sides  by 
both  fore  and  main-chains,  soon  gain- 
ed her  deck,  and  confronted  the  arm- 
ed marines,  who  were  very  unwillingly 
held  to  their  ranks.  Their  first  lieu- 
tenant, an  active  stout  man,  had  zea- 
lously seconded  the  Admiral  in  oppo^ 
sing  th^  entrance  of  the  delegates ; 
beating  some  back  with  the  fiat  of  his 
sword,  and  by  main  strength  precipi- 
tating others  from  the  top  of  tha  side 
right  slap  overboard.  One  delegate, 
whom  he  had  served  in  this  expediti- 
ous manner,  felt  so  indignant  at  the  af- 
front, that  the  moment  he  was  dragged 
into  a  boat,  he  laid  hold  of  a  musket, 
and  let  fly  at  the  marine  lieutenant, 
who  immediately  fell  to  the  deck.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  alarm — the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  ordered  the 
marines  to  fire — they  did  so,  and  a 
midshipman,  three  men,  and  a  boy, 
were  also  laid  sprawling  on  the  decK, 
severely  wounded.  This  unnecessary 
order  immediately  roused  an  universal 
indignation — the  whole  crew  instant- 
ly joined  the  del^ates— cast  loose  the 
foremost  guns,  and  pointed  them 
astern,  threatening  loudly  they'd  blow 
all  aft  into  the  water,  unless  they  had 
an  immediate  unconditional  surrender. 
The  Admiral,  now  on  his  marrow- 
bones, immediately  gave  in,  to  pre- 
vent, as  he  said,  the  unnecessary  effu- 
sion of  blood — ^but  that,  you  know, 
was  all  in  my  eye,  dse  why  did  he 
effuse  blood  at  all  ?  The  real  matter  of 
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&ct  was,  he  could  do  no  better ;  Mid 
iras  accordingly  instantly  ordered  to 
his  cabin  till  tlie  council  met  and  de- 
liberated on  his  conduct.  He  had  not 
luckily  left  the  deck  ere  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  another  object — ^no  less 
than  the  preparation  for  immediately 
hanging  his  first  lieutenant,  for  (order- 
ing the  marines  to  fire.  The  yard-rope 
was  roTe,  and  he  would  have  infiEdlibly 
been  run  up,  all  standing  as  he  was, 
had  not  the  Admiral  come  forward  and 
aTowed  that  the  officer  was  not  to 
blame,  haying  merely  acted  according 
to  the  orders  of  Admiralty,  which  he 
himself  had  receiyed  the  day  before. 

'-  *  Then  Til  tell  you  what,  my  old 
blade,'  cried  Tom  Allen,  approaching 
the  Admiral,  *  if  you  wish  the  life  of 
this  bloody-minded  man  ^ared,  who 
has  done  more  harm  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  than  his  whole  rascally 
lifetime  can  ever  atone  for,  you'll  in- 
stantly make  good  your  words,  by  pro- 
ducing us  these  same  instructions  you 
Apeak  on.  I  must  say,  IVe  always 
suspected,  as  our  good  fnends  on  shore 
tell  us,  that  the  Lords  Admirals  were 
all  along  afooling  on  us :  but  may  I  be 
hung  if  it  ever  entered  my  headpiece 
yet  that  they'd  sent  down  written  or- 
ders for  our  murder. — Come,  come,  no 
dallying,  old  one — produce  these  same 
Admiralty  orders  in  an  instant,  if  you 
please,  or,  by  the  cross  of  St  Albans, 
away  he  goes. — Shipmates,  man  the 
tacUefaU  V 

« *  Have  patience,  my  good  fellow,' 
•aid  the  Admiral,  considerably  agi- 
tated, *  and  allow  me  a  moment  or  two 
to  recollect  myself.  Captain  Griffiths, 
be  so  good  as  go  aft  to  m^  cabin,  and 
open  my  escrutoire— here  s  the  key — 
Iseaujeau  will  point  it  out  to  you. 
Toull  there  find  my  last  dispatches 
from  the  Admiralty,  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  bring  with  you. — Oh, 
cast  the  gentieman  loose,  my  brave  fd- 
lows — I  freely  give  you  mine  honour 
he  is  not  to  blame.  He  merely  did  his 
duty,  and  acted  according  to  the  orders 
giyen  him.* 

" '  You  gaye  the  officer  these  or- 
ders, then,  didn't  you?'  demanded 
Vassy. 

'^ '  I  did  most  certainly,'  replied 
the  Admiral ;  *  for  they  were  those 
transmitted  me  by  the  Admiralty. — 
Ah,  thank  you,  captain — here  Uiey 
are,*  continued  he,  taking  them  from 
the  hands  of  Captain  Griffiths,  and 
handing  them  to  Morris,  ^read  them 


carefrillT-— youll  find  TiwrtcMint  Bo- 
yer  and  the  whole  ai  us  were  oom- 
pletelv  justified  in  repeUing  force  by 
force. 

^  *  Pish  !'  cried  Senator,  contempto- 
ously,  'that  will  neyergo  down  with 
us,  Master  Blue-at-the-fore,  I  can  tdl 
you,  so  you  needn't  prate  another  mo- 
ment about /or0«  at  all.  Waa  there  tiie 
smallest  intention  of  hann  in  e'er  a 
single  soul,  until  you  yourself  com- 
menced the  squall  7  No,  siz^  you  can- 
not say  there  was  anythmg  to  be  seen 
but  the  utmost  ciyiM^  and  good-lui- 
mour.  It  is  you,  sir,  and  you  alone, 
that  I  blame  for  l^e  blood  which  his 
thus  been  needlessly  shed ;  and  had  I 
my  will,  I  honestly  assure  you,  Fd 
miake  it  a  yeiy  br^  business  indeed, 
the  compelling  some  peop^'s  caroMe 
to  answer  for  it.' 

^  *  If  you  haye.  lost  ereiy  regard  to 
propriety  of  behayiour,  fellow,'  said 
the  Admiral,  wannly,  'you'll  oblige 
me  much  by  your  silence.  £yer  ke^ 
in  mind  to  whom  you  are  talking.' 

^ '  To  whom  I  am  talking,  Utt- 
sooth  !'  cried  Senator,  soomfiilly.  'By 
the  hookey,  that's  not  difficult  to  gness 
-T^or  he's  no  great  shakes,  I'll  be 
bound  to  say.  I  am  talking  to  one, 
sir,  who  seems  to  haye  forgotten  that 
he  is  no  more  than  a  man,  and  thathe 
has  a  life  to  lose  as  well  as  hk  nogh- 
bours.' 

"'Do  you  threaten  met,  jou  nd- 
fian !'  menaced  the  Admiral,  cla|^«ig 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"'  It  don't  depend  on  my  good 
will,  most  mighty  sir,  elae  mayluip  I 
wovdd  do  more,'  rejoined  the  daiutt- 
less  ddegate. 

"'Come,  come^  Billy,'  intemqtted 
Morris,  'belay,  if  you  please :---lpr 
we'ye  other  fish  to  fry  than  the  stand- 
ing up  here  a-listening  toyou  two  jaw- 
ing each  other.  Tou,  Andeorson,  get  a 
\mA  lowered  directly — take  the  doctor 
with  you — and  hurxy  ashore  to  the 
hospiUd  with  Master  ^mpson  and 
these  poor  unfortunates.  Ja^  Adanu, 
see  you  the  Admiral  safely  to  his  cabin 
— a  small  restriction  on  your  per- 
sonal liberty,  my  Lord,  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  until  we  see  how  this 
unhappy  business  is  to  end. — Captain 
Griffiths,  I  will  exnect  a  similar  behir 
yiour  from  you,  and  that  you  will  keep 
your  cabin — ^unless,  to  bo  sure,  you'd 
raefer  going  on  shore  with  lieutenaiit 
Boyer,  who  must  go  at  all  etents,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  for  his 
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iftfety  amongst  a  highly  enraged  and 
imtatod  ship's  companj.  What  say 
you,  sir  ?' 

^  *  If  I'm  allowed  to  have  a  choice,' 
replied  the  CSaptain,  *  I'll  rather  pre- 
fer, at  every  ht^ard.  to  stay  along  with 
my  superior  officer. 

"  *  Well,  Captain,  be  it  so,'  said 
JackM(»Tis.  '  See  that  you  take  eyery 
necessaiy  precaution,  Adams,  to  pre- 
vent eithw  of  these  gentlemen  from 
being  unnecessarily  disturbed  or  in- 
tuited. I  can  do  no  more  for  you — so 
good  bye,  gentlemen. — dome  now  the 
whole  of  you,  my  lads,  and  let  us  dis- 
pooe  of  tiie  other  officers  and  these 
rascally  marines.' 

*^  This  was  speedily  accomplished, 
the  officers  being  generally  ordered  on 
shore,  uid  the  marines  disarmed,  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  cable-tier.  The 
Pre8i<knt  now  proceeded  with  the  de- 
legates to  the  state-room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  Admiral's  dis- 
patches, which  were  found  to  be  by  no 
means  so  hostile  to  their  interests  as 
he  had  led  them  to  imagine ; — ^for 
though  they  no  doubt  strongly  recom- 
mended the  exertion  of  his  utmost  in- 
fluence, firmness,  and  promptitude  in 
otforcing  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
chip,  they  left  him  a  complete  discre- 
tionary power  to  act  in  all  cases  that 
nught  occur  aceordine  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  This  ^scovery  aroused 
colisiderable  spleen  against  the  Admi- 
ral, who,  it  was  now  plainly  seen,  had 
acted  in  the  whole  affidr  entirely  on 
ihe  suggestions  of  hi^  own  mind  ;  and 
it  also  called  forth  some  very  bitter 
remarks  on  his  conduct,  both  from 
Tom  Allen  and  Bill  Senator,  who 
loudly  insisted  that  an  extraordinary 
meetmg  of  delegates  should  be  in- 
stantly held,  for  the  purpose  of  a  strict 
inquuy  into  the  conduct  of  both  the 
Admiral  and  his  officers,  particularly 
Oiptain  Griffiths.  After  a  good  deal  of 
noisy  altercation,  it  was  at  last  finally 
agreed.  That  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing this  meeting  next  day,  on  board 
the  Royal  SoTereign,  with  couYenience 
•nd  decorum,  cYeiy  ship  that  wore  a 
pendant  then  at  Spithead,  should  im- 
mediately get  under  weigh  and  ren- 
deEYous  at  St  Helens — that  all  officers, 
excepting  the  Masters,  should  be  im- 
aaediately  ordered  on  shore— and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  Admiral  Colpoys  and 
his  Captain  should  be  strictly  confined 
4o  iheir  cabins.    After  coming  to  this 


decision  the  Court  broke  up,  and  the 
delegates  shortly  afterwards  retired  to 
their  respectiYe  ships.  An  hour  had 
hardly  elapsed  ere  the  resolution  of 
the  meeting  was  Yisibly  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  craft  of  cYcry  description  you 
could  think  on  being  seen  making  for 
Sallyport,  laden  with  officers  of  all 
grades-— while  they  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  their  Yessels,  some  imder 
weigh,  and  some  weighing  anchor, 
standing  majestically  down  towards 
St  Helens,  and  there  bringing  up  in 
the  most  regular  and  beautiful  order 
around  the  Hoyal  Sovereign. 

^  Next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  we 
went  on  board  the  Sovereign,  at  whose 
lofty  main  the  signiU  for  a  meeting  of 
the  delegates  was  by  this  time  flying. 
While  the  Court  was  assembling,  I 
took  a  stroU  round  the  decks,  and  had 
not  gone  far  when  I  was  accosted  by 
Joe  Green,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
ship^  with  a  familiar  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der, coupled  with  the  usual  salutation 
of, — ^^Aha,  matey  ! — the  U^  of  the 
morning  to  you,  my  boy  ! — ^Hast  a^y 
news  V 

*^  ^  The  never  a  morsel/  answeved 
I,  '  but  what  I  suppose  you  already 
know. — Have  you  got  any  V 

^*  '  Why,  there  was  some  of  our 
people  a-saying,  as  went  ashoie  with 
the  officers  last  night    ■•  * 

^  *  What !'  /asked  I,  intenrupting 
him,  '  hadst  to  put  'em  ashcure  V 

**  '  Ay,  that  we  had,  my  boy,'  re- 
plied he ;  *  and  the  devil's  own  job  it 
was  ere  we  got  rid  of  'em.  Why,  kwl, 
you'd  have  thought  Admiral  Ckodner, 
for  one,  had  lost  all  the  little  jud^ 
ment  ever  he'd  been  possessed  o£  I 
never  saw  aman  in  such  asad  taking  ; 
and  'pon  my  soul  I  were  very  sorry  for 
him  indeed,  for  he's  by  no  means  a  bad 
fellow,  though  somewhat  passionate. 
After  a  vast  deal  ado,  however,  (for 
opposition  was  nonsense,  you  know,) 
we  succeeded  in  bundling  him  and  his 
cleric  into  one  boat,  and  the  rest  of  his 
officers  into  anothw  ;  and  so  they  were 
shoved  ofi*  for  the  shore,  he  ciying  all 
the  way  like  a  mere  child. — My  eye ! 
it  was  a  rare  frolic  for  the  boats'  crews ! 
— and  in  faith  they  had  a  glorious 
cruize  on  shore  by  the  shift ;  for  the 
never  a  man  of  'em  returned  till  this 
morning  ;  and,  as  I  were  going  to  tell 
you,  you'll  not  hinder  s<nne  of  '«u 
from  popping  into  Haslar  in  passing, 
where  they  leurnt,  that  the  poor  boy 
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yesterday  had  kicked  the  bucket,  and 
two  of  the  chaps  as  were  wounded, 
the  fourth  was  at  death's  door,  if  he 
ain't  popped  also  by  this  time.  They 
also  told  us,  that  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon say  on  shore,  that  the  council 
meets  tOMiay  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  Admiral  Oolpoys  and  his 
Captain  hj  a  regular  court-martial — 
but  this,  I  hope,  is  a  fudge ;  and  'pou 
my  word,  Adams,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  matters  pushed  so  feu*.' 

"  *  Why,  truly,  my  dear  fellow,' 
replied  I,  ^  I  should  really  be  as  vexed 
as  yourself  to  see  matters  take  such  a 
bad  turn, — ^for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  only  be  making  bad  worse ;  but 
really,  again,  when  you  consider  how 
confident  and  bold  some  of  our  fellows 
are,  you  must  allow,  that  it  would  ex- 
cite in  me  no  very  great  astonishment 
though  some  one  or  other  of  them  even 
had  the  hardihood  to  propose  such  a 
measure.  The  examination  of  his  Ad- 
miralty dispatches,  I  can  tell  you,  did 
him  no  good,  for  one  thing  ;  and  the 
stories  that  have  since  come  out  re- 
garding the  little  mean  tricks  he  re- 
sorted to  in  gaining  over  the  marines 
to  back  him,  was  every  way  unworthy 
the  conduct  or  character  of  either  an 
officer  or  a  gentleman.' 

"  '  Well,  well,  all  that  may  be  true, 
Jack,'  cried  Green,  *  but  nevertheless 
I  will  still  hope,  that  matters  will  not 
even  be  attempted  to  be  pushed  so  feu*. 
I  am  sure,  my  lad,  you  Know  as  well 
as  I,  that  discipline  must  be  strictly 
enforced,  else  how  long  would  we  be 
out  of  the  mud  ? — ^And  certain  I  am, 
that  if  there  was  provocation,  and  even 
what  some  would  call  obstinacy,  on  the 
ene  side,  there  was  not  wanting  a  most 
plentiful  service  of  the  most  daring  in- 
solence on  the  other.  Just  you  recol- 
lect Tom  Allen's  and  Senator's  saucy 
behaviour — ^the  one  not  a  whit  behind 
'tother — and  candidly  tell  me,  had  you 
been  an  officer,  what  you'd  have  done  ? 
— For  my  own  part,  I  can  say,  I'd  have 
pistolled  them  both  on  the  spot.' 

"  *  Tush,  tush !  my  gocni  fellow,' 
cried  I,  *  or  you'll  spoil  all. — Did  either 
of  the  two  you've  mentioned  hear  these 
words,  they'd  have  you  sent  to  Co- 
ventry, if  not  to  a  worse  part,  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

"  *  I  care  not  a  d — n,  Adams,  what 
they  would  do,  or  what  they  could  do,* 
said  Green,  with  vivacity ;  *  Fve  a 
right  to  speak  out  boldly  as  well  as 
they.    And  you  may  depend  on't,  my 


lad,  if  such  a  subject  is  even  dared  to 
be  broached  by  either  of  'em,  111  tdl 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  maylutp  as 
won't  go  down  very  sweetly. — ^What 
say  you  1 —  Don't  you  think  FU  be 
right,  Adams  V 

"  *  Perfectly  so,  my  hero,'  replied 
I ;  '  but  then,  d'ye  see,  as  I  tai^e  it,  I 
think  there's  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
in  going  about  everything : — for  youll 
mind  me,  I  can  see  little  use,  and  far 
less  wisdom,  in  deliberately  running 
amongst  breakers,  if  it's  possible  they 
can  be  avoided  at  all.  I'm  sure  yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  emi- 
nently the  case  with  all  good  seaman- 
ship,— whose  highest  excellence  arises 
from  the  skill  and  dexterity  displayed 
in  standing  steadily  clear  of  all  such 
hard  rubbers,  without  sustaining  the 
smallest  injury.  Do  you  the  same, 
Joe  ; — ^keep  a  close  mouth  until  you 
hear  coolly  and  calmly  what  they  mean 
to  be  after — and  then  you'll  have 
the  vantage  ground  of  them  complete- 
ly ;  and  should  you  prove  unable  to 
overthrow  their  measures  altogether, 
you  may  still  be  able  to  render  them 
less  harsh  and  mischievous.' 

"  *  Egad,  Jack,  I  believe  you're 
right  after  all,'  said  Green;  'and  I 
daie  say  Fll  give  your  plan  a  thought 
OT  two. — But  let's  be  jogging,  for  I 
hear  them  calling  out  for  old  Kcdly  the 
boatswain's  mate,  and  that  will  likely 
be  to  summon  the  council' 

**  *  We  accordingly  marched  aft  to 
the  Admiral's  state-room,  and  found 
the  President  already  seated,  and  pre- 
paring to  muster  "the  meeting.  This 
was  speedily  done,  and  all  being  pre- 
sent, the  doors  were  made  fast,  and  the 
business  commenced.  This  was  done 
by  the  President  himself,  who  gave  a 
simple  and  veiy  impartial  account  of 
the  whole  proceedmgs  as  they  took 
place  on  board  the  London,  and  con- 
cluded by  informing  the  meeting,  that 
now  was  the  time  to  institute  any  far- 
ther inquiry  they  might  wish  to  make. 

"  'I  wish  to  know,  Mr  President 
before  you  proceed  any  farther,'  cried 
Tom  Allen,  *  whether  you  have  any 
news  to  give  the  meeting  regarding  the 
poor  fellows  in  Haslar  ? 

"  *  I  understood  it  to  be  pretty  ge- 
nerally known  already,  Tom,'  answer- 
ed the  President,  '  otherwise  Fd  have 
mentioned  it  before— they  are  all 
dead!* 

"  A  murmur  of  mixed  surprise  and 
horror  buzzed  round  the  cabin. 
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*' '  I  beg  pardon,  Master  President,' 
continued  Allen,  '  but  I'm  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  news  has  tiot  been 
generally  known ;  however,  I  thank 
yo^  ^OT  your  public  mention  of  it. 
Would  you  now  be  so  good  as  say, 
whether  the  marines,  who  blabbed  la^t 
night,  are  now  in  attendance  V 

"  *  Most  certainly  not,'  answered 
the  President ;  '  nor  is  it  at  all  proper 
they  should,  until  the  present  council 
determine  in  what  manner  they  mean 
to  prosecute  this  intended  inquiry,  or 
indeed  if  they  mean  to  make  any  far- 
ther inquiry  into  the  story  at  all.' 

"  *■  Make  any  inquiry  at  all,  Mr 
President !'  cried  Bill  Senator ;  *  you 
astonish  me  by  offering  such  a  remark. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  called 
here  for  ? — Is  it  not  to  investigate,  as 
a  Court  of  Inquiiy,  into  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  Admiral  Oolpoys  in 
particular,  for  premeditated  and  deli- 
berate murder  ?  You  may  doubt  as  it 
pleases  you,  but  I  will  boldly  say  it  is ; 
and  I  will  also  add,  that,  according  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  if  circum- 
stances come  out  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  sufficient  to  establish  cool,  de- 
termined premeditation  against  him, 
then  this  Court  has  it  in  its  power  im- 
mediately to  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  its  body  to  try'  him  by  a  proper  na- 
val court-martial.' 

«  '  With  all  deference  to  Bill  Sena- 
tor's superior  ability.  Master  Presi- 
dent,'  cried  Mark  Turner, '  I  am  quite 
of  a  different  opinion.  I  positively 
deny  that  this  Court  can  lawfully  ap- 
point a  certain  number  of  its  body  to 
try  anything  affecting  the  life  of  the 
humblest  individual  m  the  fleet.  K 
YOU  mean  to  have  no  respect  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  you  live  in,  I've  no 
more  to  say ;  but  if  you  mean  to  act 
like  men,  and  to  deal  justly,  again  I 
repeat  this  Court  has  no  lawful  right 
to  try  even  the  commonest  Jack 
amongst  us,  far  less  a  person  so  elevat- 
ed as  an  Admiral.  I  say  not  this,  d'ye 
see,  because  we  are  prating  about  an 
Admiral ;  but  I  say  it  because  it  is  the 
positive  law  of  the  coimtiy  we  serve, 
that  every  person,  be  his  offences  what 
they  may,  nas  a  right  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  by  his  peers.  This  is  what 
I  take  to  be  their  trial  by  jury  on 
shore ;  which  means  nothing  more  nor 
less,  than  a  fair  open  trial  by  uninte- 
restt^i  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
with  ourselves.    Whether  Bill  Senator 


counts  himself  the  fellow  of  Admiral 
Colpoys,  is  what  I  neither  know  nor 
care  about ;  though  if  he  has  the  cheek 
to  do  so,  the  very  idea  is  cursedly  ridi- 
culous.' 

"  *  Mr  President,'  returned  Senator, 
with  some  severity,  *  if  Mark  Turner 
had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
my  superior  abilities,  as  he  chooses  to 
phrase  it,  he  would  have  seen  in  a 
jifiy  how  villainously  he  has  misun- 
derstood me.  I  were  neither  talking 
of  peers  nor  juries — no,  nor  your  laws 
of  the  country  either,  for  in  fact  we 
have  no  business  with  any  such  gear 
— I  were  speaking  of  proper  naval 
courts-martial,  where  ofiences,  we  all 
know,  are  tried  neither' by  uninterest- 
ed persons,  nor  of  the  same  rank  as 
ourselves.  Don't  we  all  know,  that  it 
is  the  common  invariable  practice  of 
the  fleet  to  try  all  offenders  by  our  flrst- 
rate  commanders ;  and  is  it  anything 
less  than  fair,  having  such  an  example 
before  us,  that  the  delegates  of  the 
fleet  should  have  a  similar  power  over 
them  ? — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  more  just.  I  therefore  repeat  what 
I  were  before  saying,  that  this  Court 
can  appoint  a  number  of  their  body, 
as  soon  as  they  think  proper,  to  try 
Admiral  Colpoys,  or  any  other  Admiral 
whatever,  who  is  charged  with  the 
crime  of  cool,  deliberate,  premeditated 
murder,  by  a  proper,  regular,  naval 
court-martial.  As  to  what  he  were 
sneering  at  in  making  me  suppose  my- 
self the  Admiral's  fellow,  I  scorn  for 
to  answer  him ;  though,  mayhap,  after 
all,  had  I  the  Admiral's  friends,  his 
purse,  and  laced  jacket,  I  may  still 
have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  1'^  fill 
his  shoes  a  devilish  sight  better  than 
e'er  a  Mark  Turner  in  the  fleet.' 

"  *  Order,  order  !"  cried  the  Presi- 
dent, interrupting  the  speaker  sharply. 
'  Recollect,  Senator,  we  have  no  meet- 
ing at  present  for  hearing  vou  and 
Turner  jaw  one  another — so  belay,  if 
you  please,  and  sit  down.' 

*' '  I  have  no  wish,  no,  not  I,  Mas- 
ter President,'  answei^  Senator,  sulki- 
ly, '  to  shove  either  myself  or  my  abi- 
hties  in  the  eyes  of  the  council ;  but  I 
certainly  thinks  I  have  no  reason  either 
to  be  sneered  at  for  naught.' 

"  '  Come,  come.  Bill,  have  done  now 
at  once,'  said  the  President, '  for  you're 
completely  putting  a  stop  to  the  busi- 
ness. We'U  never  come  round  the  point 
in  the  world  if  we  get  on  in  this  un- 
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steady,  lubberly  numner.  Fll  positiyfr- 
ly  thank  any  of  the  present  company 
to  propose  some  rational  scheme  that 
may  bring  us  to  something  like  a  con- 
clusion at  once.* 

"  *  Well,  ni  tell  you  what,  Master 
President^'  obserred  Joseph  Qreen, 
'  though  I'm  but  a  poor  fist  at  a 
roeech,  and  not  possessed  of  one  of 
the  brightest  of  understandings,  I'm 
far  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Mark 
Turner  than  Bill  Senator ;  for  it 
strikes  me  smackingly.  that  we  have 
no  power  whatever  to  go  an  inch  far- 
ther into  the  present  subject  Admiral 
Colpoys,  there*s  not  a  doubt  on't,  did 
resist  to  his  utmost  our  boarding  his 
vessel,  and  in  this  resbtance  there's  as 
little  doubt  several  lives  were  lost; 
or,  if  it  pleases  Bill  Senator  better,  I'll 
even  say  several  innocent  people  were 
murdered — ^for  innocent  of  that  mat- 
ter thev  certainly  were,'  since  they 
had  no  hand  in  tlie  business,  but  were 
m^e  onlookers.  Now,  while  I  freely 
grant  all  this,  I  at  the  same  time  am 
of  opinion,  that  still  we  have  no  earth- 
ly business  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
at  all — that  being  the  proper  duty 
of  the  crowner  on  shore.  We  may,  no 
doubt,  speechify  and  wranele  here  long 
and  long  enough,  and  bo^er  each 
other's  brains  and  judgments  to  a 
ecoiplete  jelly  ;  but  come  to  whatever 
resolution  you  may,  my  lads,  depend 
upon  it,  our  superiors  in  power,  and 
the  most  of  tiie  people  on  shore  be- 
sides, will  stoutly  maintain,  that  Ad- 
miral Colpoys  did  no  more  than  his 
duty  in  repelling  force  by  force.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
it  IS  jny  opinion  we  should  drop  this 
plaguy  business  altogether,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  other 
afiairs  which  more  immediately  con- 
oem  ourselves,  and  the  many  thour 
sands  we  represent.' 

"  *  And  if  you  do  so.  Master  Presi- 
dent,' cried  Tom  Allen,  '  you  will  not 
onlv  make  a  complete  goose  of  your- 
self but  mere  goslings  of  us,  your 
companions,  and  complete  ninnies  of 
the  whole  fleet !— We  shall  be  the 
complete  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe, 
in  faith. — What  I — after  ordering  Uie 
vessels  at  Spithead,  in  the  sight  of 
thousands,  to  assemble  here — after 
turning  our  officers  adrift  in  the  fiboe 
of  the  whole  country — after  thus,  in 
short,  laying  our  hands  to  the  plough 
in  the  most  manly  and  determined 
manner,  are  we  to  knock  under,  and 


end  in  a  pitiful  smoke  in  this  daatttd- 
ly  manner  ? — I  will  never  believe  it  ;— 
such  a  mean,  heartless  resolution,  wu 
never  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  aretl 
blue-jacket — Oh  no  ! — Ratiier  rouse 
up  at  once  like  men,  and  let  our  fiiendi 
and  our  enemies  behold  us  as  sudi— 
let  them  see  us  as  fellows  who  haw 
both  heads  to  plan,  and  detennined 
hands    to    execute    with    resolutioB. 
Pursue,  therefore,  your   first  steady 
purpose— let  a  r^ulMr  course  of  in- 
quiry be  immediatdy  set  on  foot— exa- 
mine carefuUy  both  Papers  and  wit- 
nesses— and  if,  as  ^11  Senator  says,  a 
case  of  cool,  deliberate  murder  eta 
honestly  be  made  out,  let  the  guilty 
instantly  suffer  ^e  well-merit^  pe- 
nalty of  his  crimes,  without  bestowug 
a  single  thought  either  on  his  rank,  or 
on  popular  opinion.     Thb  would  be 
behavmg  with  something  like  the  spi* 
rit  of  British  seamen — and  this  I  would 

call  doing  a  trifle  towards ^ 

^  <  Sending  us  all  headlong  to  the 
devil !'  cried  I,  hastily  interrupting 
him,  '  for  I  defy  any  mortal  |»esentto 
point  out  the  smallest  d^ree  of  good 
such  a  wild  proceeding  could  accom- 
plish.— I  am  sorry,  Mr  President^' 
continued  I,  '  that  I  should  be  guilty 
of  being  so  very  ill-mannered,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  be  so,  formy  patienee 
is  completdy  exhausted.  Here  «e 
have  been  sitting,  now,  the  best  part 
of  a  couple  of  hours  with  fost  doors, 
and  we  are  as  near  a  b^;inning  of  our 
intended  business  as  ever.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  we  can  ever  come  to  a 
conclusion — for  while  one  gang  of  our 
orators  une  for  not  interfering  at  all  ii 
the  matter,  there's  another  whom  no« 
thing  will  seemingly  please  but  com* 
plete  extermination.  I  haven't  tiM 
smallest  wish  to  chime  in  with  either 
of  these  proposals ;  for  while  I  cannot 
think  the  Admiral  altogether  inno- 
cent, I  do  not  see  how  it  k  pesiiUe 
for  us  lawfully  to  punish  hnoL  I 
tiierefore  think  we  should  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  surrender  him  withoot 
delay  to  the  civil  power  on  shore.  ^ 
doing  so  we  should  sufficiently  mark 
our  complete  conviction  thai  he  was 
highly  blameaHle,  if  not  guilty-^d 
that  we  very  wisely  did  not  consider 
ourselves  the  proper  tribunal  befors 
whidi  to  convict  him  ;  but  we  shooll 
also  retain  our  own  and  the  fleet'i  na^ 
sullied  honour,  and  at  onoe  get  rid  iif 
a  bone  of  contention,  which  at  prosent 
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Eiot  only  mars  our  own  happiness,  but 
has  almost  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
fiu*  more  important  matters  which  more 
immediately  concern  us.  If  any  one 
will  second  me,  therefore,  Mr  Presi- 
dent,' I  will  now  move,  That  with  as 
little  delay  as  the  matter  will  admit 
of,  you  shall  proceed  to  take  such 
ifteps  as  wUl  conduce  to  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Admiral  Oolpoys  and 
Captain  Griffiths  into  the  hands  of  the 
civil  power  on  shore/ 

"  *  Well  done,  Jock  Adams,'  cried 
Jftmie  Blythe ;  *  troth  111  second  you 
wi*  a'  my  heart ;  for  though  I  wad 
hae  had  ne'er  a  single  objection  to  hae 
hung  yon  madman  o'  a  first  Lifbenant, 
I  dinna  care  about  meddling  wi'  an 
Admiral.  Saul,  sirs,  they're  cattle  I'm 
«a6y  about  fing^ing  ava  in  that  raucle 
way.' 

« *  Well,'  cried  the  President,  *  since 
I've  at  last  got  a  motion  made  and  se- 
conded, it  shall  be  my  fault  if  it's  not 
put  into  some  shape  or  other  without 
dda/. — ^Delegates,  what  do  you  say  1 
— Shall  the  Admiral  be  surrendered 
to  the  civil  power  on  shore  without 
delay  or  not  f' 

'''Am  I  to  understand,  Master 
President,'  cried  Tom  Allen,  'if  this 
motion  is  not  adopted,  that  the  pre- 
sent ooundl  will  then  proceed  to  an 
immediate  inquiry — ^tho  avowed  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting  % 

" '  No,  Tom,  I  do  not  think  so,' 
ssplied  the  President,  'for  other  mo- 
tions may  be  made  immediately  after 
it,  you  know.' 

"Against  this  both  Allen  and  8e* 
nator  strongly  remonstrated  ;  and  Al- 
len, indeed,  was  en  the  very  eve  of 
treating  us  with  another  of  his  fiamiog 
speeches,  when  he  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  and  repeated  knock- 
mfi^  at  the  cabin  door. 

"'Hilloahi'  cried  the  President; 
'  Who  ikut  hlaaee  have  we  got  heire  in 
siieh  a  devil  of  a  hurry  !  some  lubber 
from  the  shore,  I  hope. — Jack  Adams, 
ni  thank  you  to  see  what  ill-manner- 
ed Yahoo  that  is  who  diBturbs  the 
Court  so  uncer^noniously.' 

"  I  instantly  rose,  and  opening  the 
state-room  door  went  out  on  deck, 
when,  who  should  I  find  there  await- 
ing me  but  my  good  old  shipmate, 
Per^rinc  Wigiey,  whom  old  First  of 
June,  while  on  board  the  Ofaorlotte, 
had  taken  such  a  notion  of,  that  he  first 
ttftde  him  his  coxswain,  and  then  took 
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him  ashore  with  him,  where  he  was 
now  a  sort  of  vallydesham  to  his  Lord- 
ship. By  the  hookey,  Davies,  the 
chap  was  so  bepowdered  and  beruffled, 
and  so  gaily  rigged  withal,  that  I  stood 
for  some  time  staring  him  in  the  face, 
he  all  the  time  grinning  and  laughing, 
before  I  discovered  ho  was  no  other 
than  my  old  shipmate.  I  immediately 
shook  Mm  heartUy  by  the  hand,  while 
he  said,  says  he— 

" '  Well,  Jack,  I  always  thought 
your  goggles  were  in  better  trim  than 
I  find  they  now  are — Zounds,  man,  not 
to  know  an  old  shipmate  in  a  second, 
who  has  both  ate  and  drank  with  you 
for  years  ! — I'm  sure  Pm  not  so  much 
altered  as  all  that  comes  to.' 

" '  Not  in  your  voice  at  least,  my 
hearty,'  said  I,  '  for  that  I  can  discern 
in  a  tryce — ^but  who  d'ye  think  was  to 
smell  an  old  Jack  under  all  these  gew- 
l^ws  and  fine  trapping*^  you've  got 
rigged  in,  and  so  many  of  them  there 
dwiily  shore  creatures  eternally 
crawling  about  us,  as  has  lately  been 
the  case  ? — 'Tis  more  than  I  could,  I 
know,  and  my  not  knowing  of  you  at 
first  sight  is  of  course  the  less  surpris- 
iag. — But  how  hast  been — ^well  and 
hearty,  I  hope  ?*-ah !  you're  a  lucky 
dog.  Perry  ! — and  how  is  our  good  old 
Father  of  the  Fleet ! — and  what  the 
devil  has  blown  you  hither,  in  such  a 
gale  of  wind,  if  I  may  judge  from 
your  knoddng  t— Hast  brought  any 
good  news  with  you,  Perry  V 

" '  Belay,  belay,  if  you  please.  Jack,' 
cried  the  laughing  Wigiey,  'or  I'll 
never  be  able  to  overtake  you.  Why, 
my  dear  follow,  you  rattle  away  all  as 
one  as  the  old  Charlotte  did  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  put  my  pipe  out  as 
completely  as  she  did  the  French- 
man's ; — ^bnt  I'U  try  to  answer  you  in 
your  own  rapid  manner,  as  brief  as  a 
telegraph.  Well,  my  dear  soul,  I've 
been  in  glorious  health  ever  since  I 
saw  you,  and  live,  thank  God,  with  a 
kind  indulgent  master,  the  life  of  a 
gentleman  ; — His  lordship  has  been 
rather  poorly  this  some  time  back,  but 
he  gets  stouter  daily  : — ^And  the  gale 
of  wind  that  has  blown  me  hither  is 
no  other  than  thi«j — I  undarstaud  the 
Council  of  the  Fleet  sits  inside  there 
— now  that's  just  what  I  want — ^you 
must  introduce  me  directly  to  the  whole 
posse,  and  you'll  hear  the  rest  of  my 
story  when  I'm  there.* 

" '  Ay,  my  dear  Perry,'   cried   I  ; 
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<  but  can't  you  give  one  a  sli^t  notion 
of  your  message,  that  a  fellow  may 
have  something  to  say,  you  know  ?* 

"*No,  no  Jack,  ttie  never  a  syl- 
lable,' said  Wigley  : — *  so  in  you  go 
and  announce  me  as  a  messenger  from 
his  Lordship.  Come,,  quick,  niy  heart : 
— mytime  is  precious. 

''  Well,  Davies,  I  did  as  he  desired 
me  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  messenger  was  no  other  than 
Coxswain  Wigley,  I  was  immediately 
ordered  to  introduce  him.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  after  a  few  comnliments 
had  passed  between  Perry  uid  his  old 
chimis,  the  President  observed,  that 
the  council  was  now  ready  to  hear 
what  the  coxswain  had  to  say — 

"*Very  little,  Mr  President,'  said 
Wigley,  *for  IVe  only  to  repeat  the 
words  which  were  put  into  my  mouth 
by  my  noble  benefactor,  ana  all  our 
friends,  the  Father  of  the  Fleet.  Yes- 
terday, after  his  return  from  Court, 
he  called  me  into  his  library,  and,  de- 
livering me  this  packet,  said,  *'  Perry, 
you  must  set  out  for  Portsmouth  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  and  travel  as 
fast  as  horse  flesh  can  carry  you.  When 
you  get  there  call  inmiedQately  at  the 
Qovemor's  house  and  give  him  this 
note  from  me.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  you  with  a  suitable  ooat 
to  carry  you  on  board  the  fleet.  You 
will  immediately  push  off",  and,  if  the 
delegates  ai-e  met,  you  must  board  that 
vessel  they  are  sitting  in,  and  there, 
getting  admission  to  them,  you  are, 
before  the  whole  assembled,  to  deliver 
that  packet  into  their  President's  own 
hand,  requesting  him  in  my  name,  to 
make  known  its  contents  to  the  other 
delegates — to  deliberate  upon  them — 
and  to  return  their  answer  as  a  body 
by  you  to  me."  Such  were  his  words, 
Mr  President,  and  IVe  fulfilled  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  having 
never  halted  for  a  moment's  leisure 
since  I  left  his  Lordship  in  London.' 

*'  *  The  council  and  the  Fleet  are 
undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  you, 
my  good  fellow,'  said  Jack  Morris, 
*  for  your  zeal  and  aflfection  in  their 
cause.  His  liordship's  request  shall  be 
immediately  most  religiously  complied 
with  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  his 
well-known  partiality  for  the  interests 
of  the  Fleet  will  have  suggested  some 
scheme  of  ready  acconmiodation,  which 
may  please  all^arties,  and  settle  all 
disputes. — But  you  must  be  sadly  fa- 
tigued, Wigley,  travelling  all  night. — 


Wilt  retire  to  the  ward-room  and  Uke 
some  refreshment — we  can  be  going 
on  and  getting  ready  for  you  mean- 
time, you  know.' 

<<  <  It  is  imjpossible,  Master  Presi- 
dent,' said  Wigley,  'for  me  to  Iom 
a  single  moment  at  present,  although 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind 
offer.  I  must  now  hurry  on  board  the 
Royal  Qeorge,  as  I've  letters  to  deliver 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  my  re- 
turn I  mean  once  more  to  board  yon 
— ^when  I  hope  your  letter  to  his 
Lordship  will  oe  awaiting  me.  I  must 
then  hurry  on  shore,  as  I  know  it 
would  greatly  please  him  were  he  to 
find  me  at  the  Governor's  awaiting  his 
arrival.' 

"  What,  Perry,  is  old  First  of  June 
coming  down  himself  V  roared  a  score 
of  voices: 

" '  Yes,  I  expect  both  him  and  Lady 
Howe  before  mghtfall  at  frothest,'  was 
the  answer. 

^  Ah,  glory  ! — ^then  we're  all  right 
enough,  my  hearts !'  was  the  oondu- 
sion. 

''The  President  Morris,  now  that 
Wigley  had  retired,  proceeded  before 
the  whole  meeting  to  break  open  the 
packet,  when  the  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  a  sealed  note,  address- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  Fleet  in  Council  assembled.  He 
immediately  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
to  the  council  as  follows  :  — 

'' '  SlE, 

**' After  having  laboured  with  con- 
siderable assiduity  in  the  cause  of  the 
fleet  which  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
command — which  is  still  dear  to  me — 
and  which  has  always  been  amongst  the 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  duty — it  givw 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  be  able  to  trans- 
mit you  a  genuine  copy  of  the  public 
act  of  legislature  regarding  your  inte- 
rests, which  I  give  you  my  honour 
has  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  has  been  signed  by  bis 
Majesty,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  a 
special  commission.  By  it  you  will 
perceive,  that  it  cordially  and  cheer- 
fully grants  all  the  different  allowan- 
ces you  have  ever  asked  ;  and  grants 
them  with  a  liberality  and  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  your  King  and 
country  never  before  witnessed  in  any 
kingdom  of  the  world. 

" '  I  have  it  also  to  inform  you,  that 
it  having  pleased  his  Majesty  to  em- 
power me   to  promise  you    his  most 
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gndoot  pardon,  Mid  a  generous  foi^ 
fflvonen  of  all  pMt  conduct,  on  the 
nmple  condition  of  your  immediate 
return  to  that  system  of  duty  and  dis- 
cipline which  has  raised  the  British 
naTT  to  aglory  and  renown  unexampled 
in  histoiy,  I  mean  to  be  in  Ports- 
mouth to-morrow,  when  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  find  such  an  answer  to  this 
awaiting  me,  as  shall  once  more  in- 
duce me  to  visit  you  all,  ship  and  ship 
— execute  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
oommands — and  leave  you  and  your 
officers  once  more  restoied  to  harmony 
and  good  humour. 

''Uhave  chosen  to  transmit  this  note 
to  you  by  my  own  futhful  and  confi- 
dential servant,  Per^prine  Wigley,  and 
I  oonfsss  I  pr^er  him  to  be  my  me^ 
senger  solely  because  I  know  he  is 
well  known  to  you  all,  and  has  your 
ereiy  interest  as  much  at  heart  as  he 
has  my  own.  It  is  my  orders  to  him, 
that  he  wait  for  your  answer,  which  1 
sincerely  hope  will  be  such  as  will 
finally  terminate  this  disagreeable  bu- 
siness to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Fleets  and  believe  me,  to  no  one  more 
so  than  your  late  Oommuider-in  chief. 

"  *  HowK.' 

"  The  President  had  no  sooner  con- 
duded  Uiis  affectionate  letter  than  the 
state-room  rung  with  reiterated  cheer- 
ings.  He  now  proceeded  to  read  the 
other  ofiloial  papers  contained  in  the 
packet^  which  were  all  received  with 
high  applause,  and  generally  approved 
of.  The  meeting  being  thus  all  in 
good  humour,  the  President  had  set 
himself  V>  work  in  forming  a  scroll  of 
the  intended  answer  to  Earl  Howe,  when 
he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  Tom 
Allen,  who  peevishly  demanded — 

'''And  what,  pray,  are  you  going 
to  make  of  Adiniral  Ck>lpoys  ?' 

"This  question  created  a  momen- 
tary surprise,  and  naturally  turned  all 
ejes  on  Tom  Allen,  Bill  Senator,  and 
Jack  Vassy,  who  seemed  the  only  dis- 
contented persons  in  the  whole  meet- 
ing. 

'^  What  shall  we  make  of  him  V 
etied  Mark  Turner ;  '  why  send  him 
ishofe  to  be  sure — who  the  deuce  cares 
a  straw  about  him  now  V 

**'!  certainly  think,*  cried  Bill  Se- 
Batw,  '  you'll  have  the  decency  at 
least  to  see  how  the  votes  go  first, 
Mistiey  Tomer,  before  you  get  so  libe- 
Md  ia  fa\xt  noUons/ 

*'  *  Qh,  surely,  surely,  cried  the  Pre- 


sident, interfering,  '  we  must  put  the 
vote  regularly  after  what  has  passed. 
Come  then,  my  lads,  and  let  us  see  if 
we  can't  decide  thi^  knotty  point  at 
once. — Order  in  the  comer  wiere — and 
do  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
business  before  you. — What  d'ye  say 
now,  the  whole  on  ye  ?  I'll  once  more 
repeat  the  question — Shall  Admiral 
Colpoys  and  his  Captain  be  delivered 
up  to  the  civil  power  on  shore  without 
any  more  delay  ?  Come,  mates,  out 
with  it — ay,  or  no. — What,  no  one 
speaks ! — ^Well,  I  must  push  it  foi- 
wards,  I  see.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my 
lads,  if  there's  no  reasonable  objection 
stated,  and  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  council,  by  the  time  this  three- 
minute  glass  has  run  out,  I'll  take  it 
for  granted  that  you're  all  agreed,  and 
directly  send  orders  on  board  the  Lon- 
don to  bundle  them  both  on  shore 
without  further  bother. — So  look  out, 
and  make  up  your  minds  quickly.  We 
have  a  vast  deal  to  do  yet,  and  it  wears 
towards  the  hour  of  dinner.' 

''  A  profound  silence  ensued,  during 
which  the  President  coolly  resumed 
his  task  at  the  scroU,  a  good  many 
entered  into  a  whispering  sort  of  con- 
versation, and  there  were  not  a  few 
whose  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on  the 
fast  receding  sand.  It  was  just  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  when  Tom  Allen, 
who  had  given  Bill  Senator  many 
significantly  woeful  looks,  at  last 
jumped  up,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
whining  vexation,  exclaimed, — 

" '  D — n  it.  Master  President,  you'll 
certainly  not  turn  them  ashore,  with- 
out at  the  very  least  some  mark  of 
your  decided  disapprobation  of  their 
infamous  conduct.  I  wiU  be  content 
if  you'll  call  them  before  you  and  give 
them  a  public  vote  of  censure  b^ore 
they  go.' 

" '  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  they 
shouldn't  get  off  scart  clear,'  chimed 
Senator. 

'''Well,  any  other  body  of  that 
opinion  1  said  the  President,  looking 
round  him.  '  What,  no  more  than  two 
agaihst  the  vote  ?  Then  it's  decided  ; 
and  depend  upon  it  I  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  putting  your  vote 
into  execution. — Now,  delegates,  I've 
written  a  few  lines  here — and  a  few 
lines  is  enough — as  an  answer  to  our 
late  gallant  commander-in-chief,  Earl 
Howe.  I  shall  now  r4td  them  to  you, 
and  if  you  think  proper  to  approve  of 
them,  I'll  have  them  transcribed  and 
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made  ready  for  our  old  coxswain,  Wig- 
ley,  without  any  further  delay.  Be 
pleased  to  listen  for  a  moment : — 

" '  Royal  Sovereign,  St.  Helen's, 
10th  May,  1797. 

"  *  Mr  Lord,-— We  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  excellent  note  by  the 
hands  of  our  old  shipmate,  your  ser- 
vant, Peregrine  Wigley,  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  you,  that  the  contents 
of  it,  while  they  satisfied  every  wish 
we  had  formed,  has  filled  our  hearts 
with  the  most  ardent  gratitude  to  you, 
as  the  steady  friend  and  father  of  the 
British  Fleet,  and  to  our  King  and 
country  for  their  munificent  indul- 
gence and  promjjt  liberality.  Our 
grievances,  my  Lord,  are  from  this 
moment  at  an  end.  It  shall  now  be 
our  pride  to  prove  to  you,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Fleet 
has  not  been  impaired,  nor  its  disci- 
pline rendered  in  the  least  inefiicient 
by  our  late  misunderstandings.  We 
are  highly  sensible,  my  Lord,  that, 
without  order  and  strict  subordination, 
our  much-loved  wooden  walls,  the  bul- 
wark of  Britain,  and  the  pride  of  the 
ocean,  would  soon  sink  into  merited 
contempt  and  complete  insignificance  ; 
and  therefore,  it  shall  be  our  future 
study  to  convince  all  Europe,  by  deeds 
rather  than  words,  how  much  we  feel 
indebted,  both  to  our  worthy  venerable 
^tron  and  father,  and  to  our  beloved 
King  and  Country. 

"*A  visit  from  your  Lordship  to- 
morrow will  not  only  be  exceedingly 
gratifying,  but  very  acceptable.  As 
you  have  Wn  pleased,  my  Lord,  to 
give  us  a  hint  of  your  intention,  we 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  will  be  proud 
to  wait  upon  your  Lordship  at  an  early 
hour,  at  the  Govemor*s  house,  in  order 
to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  on 
board.  We  are,  my  Lord,  with  our 
most  respectful  love  and  duty,  your 
Lordships  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vants, 

"  *  The  Delegates  of  the  Fleet.' 

"  The  letter  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  just  as  it  was  transcribed 
Wigley  thundered  once  more  at  the 
state-room  door. 

"  *  I  hope  you'll  forgive  my  quality- 
knocking,  my  dear  boys,  but  want 
of  time  allows  of  little  delay.  Have 
you  got  my — oh,  I  thnnk  you,  Mas- 
ter President — I  hope  this  little  fold- 
ing will  set  all  to  rights,  and  that  TU 


see  you  all  to-morrow,  when  Vit  more 
leisure.  I  must  now  hnnj  ashore  as 
if  the  devil  kicked  me.  Good  bye,  mv 
hearts — I  trust  you  believe  I  wish  you 
well' 

"  *  0,  undoubtedly,  Perry,'  cried  the 
President ;  *  but  why  in  such  a  huny 
now  } — at  least  stop  one  moment  and 
take  a  mouthful  of  grog.' — Jade 
Adams,  come,  you're  my  fancy  man, 
you  know — taike  your  old  mate  down 
to  the  ward-room,  and  give  him  a 
sneezer  or  two.  Meantime,  well  ar- 
range matters  for  to-morrow. 

*•  You  may  depend  on't,  Da  vies, 
that  if  ever  I  had  an  agreeable  com- 
mission to  put  in  execution,  this  was 
one — for  I  wiis  really  anxious  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  my  old  messmate. 
We  therefore  speedily  decamped  from 
the  council  board,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  saw  us  comfortably  seated  in  the 
wardroom,  with  a  jug  of  good  stuff 
before  us,  and  a  platter  of  the  ba»t  in 
the  hooker." 

"*Well,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  I, 
after  we  had  freshened  hawse  a  hit, 
^  now  you've  a  spare  minute  or  two,  do 
give  us  some  of  your  shore  news.  I'm 
very  curious  to  learn  what  you've  all 
been  about  lately,  and  what  the  people 
think  and  say  of  us.' 

"  *  They  say  veiy  little  good  of  you- 
let  me  tell  you,  my  lad,'  answered 
Wigley,  'whatever  they  may  think ; 
for  there  are  too  many  cocked  hats 
sauntering  idly  about    the     streets, 
a-growling  and  grumbling  like  hungry 
bears,  for  any  one  even  to  dare  to  chime 
in  a  word  or  two  in  your  favour.  Why 
lad,  according  to  them,  you  ^re  a  mob 
of  the  most  turbulent,  lawless  despe- 
radoes the  world  has  ever  been  bother- 
ed with  ;  the  Buccaneers,  with  black 
skipper  Morgan  at  their  head,  were 
mere  innocents  in  comparison — and  as 
for  the  blood  you  have  secretly  spilt — 
ay,  secretly,  mind  me — and  the  num- 
ber of  lives  you've  lost  by  drownings 
of  a  night — ^nay,  don't  stare  so— why 
they're   out  of  all  count.      Even  I, 
Jack,  who  should  have  known  you 
better,  was  completely  staggered  with 
their  horrible  ditties ;   and   I  £airly 
confess  to  you,  that  when  I  came  on 
board  on  ye  to-day,  the  first  thing  I 
looked  out  for  was  the  yard-rope,  and 
Jack    Ketch's  necklace,   being  posi- 
tively assured  ashore,  by  people  I  could 
hardly  doubt,  that  you  were  to  Astonish 
the  world  by  tucking  up  an  Admiral 
and  his  Captain  to-day  without  fail.' 
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"*  And  did  you  really  seriously  be- 
lieve such  stufi^  Perry  V  asked  I. 

***  Seriously  belieye  it,  Jack,'  said 
Wigley  ;  *  why  as  to  that,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  lad,  it*s  a  devilish  hard  mat- 
ter now-a-days  to  know  what  to  be- 
lieve ;  for  there's  nothing  to  be  heard, 
day  after  day,  wherever  you  go,  but 
these  thundering  dismal  stories,  every 
one  more  marvellous  than  t'other, 
a-flying  about  like  grape  and  canister. 
We  have  stories  about  the  French  and 
Butch,  and  long  yarns  every  other 
post  about  the  wild  Irish  ;  but  those 
about  you  blue-jacketed,  riotous  ras- 
cals, as  are  here,  at  the  Nore,  and 
other  places,  fairly  bewilder  the  poor 
people  on  shore,  and  put  their  pipes 
out ;  so  that  what  with  the  marcning, 
and  dnumning,  and  trumpeting  of 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot — the  erecting 
of  batteries,  as  if  the  emeny  were  in 
the  offing — and  other  warlike  prepara- 
tions, why  they  live  but  a  dog's  life 
on't.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  ashore  at  present, 
all  round  the  compass,  but  women, 
dogs,  and  soldiers.' 

"*You  astonish  me,  Perry,'  said 
I,  '  and  I  much  doubt  me  are  at  some 
of  your  old  tricks. — Come  now,  be  s^ 
nous,  and  no  larking ;  are  there  real- 
ly so  many  soldiers  in  town  at  pre- 
sent!' 

«*Manyr  cried  Wigley;  'why, 
man,  ain't  I  telling  on  you  as  fast  as  I 
can,  that  you'll  see  nothing  else  ?  Tou 
may  think  me  larking  or  not,  as  you 
please ;  but  I  honestly  assure  you, 
Jack,  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life.  I  passed  thousands  on  the  road 
coming  down  ;  and  I'll  be  d — d  if 
Portsmouth  isn't  at  this  moment  ab- 
solutely crawling  with  them,  as  well 
as  Portsea,  Qosport,  and  Famham. 
Hilsea  barracks  are  long  ago  bang  up 
and  choke-arblock  ;  and  as  for  South- 
tea  Castle,  why,  it's  for  all  the  world 
swarming  like  a  bee-hive.' 

"^Why,  zounds,  Peny,'  cried  I, 
'what  a  pother  the  goodfolks  must 
put  themselves  into,  and  all  about 
nothing  !  Sure  am  I,  thev  needn't  be 
so  terribly  frightened  about  either 
French,  Dutch,  or  devils,  while  we  lay 
here — since  they  must  thrash  us  he- 
fore  they  can  come  nigh  them,  you 
know.' 

"'Now  what  a  silly  stupid  you 
must  be,  Jack,'  cried  Wigley,  laugh- 
ing, 'not  to  see,  with  half  an  eye, 


through  all  that  there  flummery !  Why, 
man,  you  make  me  perfectly  wicked 
at  you.  Doesn't  see,  now,  as  plain  as 
a  pike-staff,  that  all  them  there  stories 
as  are  hatched  about  your  French, 
Dutch,  and  Irish,  are  iH  in  my  eye 
and  Betty ;  and  that  the  real  truth 
is,  the  King  and  his  government  fears 
no  one  half  so  much  as  you  blustering 
roaring  boys,  both  here  and  at  the 
Nore  ?  Why,  man,  now  as  they  saj^ 
you've  begun  to  tuck  up  your  Adnu- 
rals  and  Captains,  what's  to  hinder 
such  a  multitude  of  scape-grace  rascals, 
who  are  both  daring  and  desperate, 
from  jumping  ashore,  and  doing  xm- 
heard  of  mischief.  It  is  this,  my 
heart,  that  they  are  frightened  at — 
and  it  is  this  tlutt  all  them  soldiers,  as 
are  swarming  ashore,  are  called  toge- 
ther to  oppose — that  you  may  depend 
on.  Why,  man,  they've  taken  the 
veiT  same  precautions  on  the  Medway 
and  the  Thames ;  for  every  village, 
hamlet,  and  inhabited  spot,  from 
Deptford,  all  the  way  do¥m  to  Tilbury, 
and  from  Rochester  all  the  way  down 
to  Sheemess  and  Shepey,  is  absolutely 
swarming  with  the  soldiery — horse, 
foot,  and  artillery.  I'm  afraid  Jack, 
you'll  have  but  a  paltry  account  of 
your  fancy  girls  before  all  these  fellows 
are  gone  ;  for  mind  me,  my  lad,  the  so- 
ber blue,  however  true,  had  never  the 
single  chance  of  a  kind  look  when  once 
the  saucy  scarlet  hove  in  sight.  Doesn't 
recollect  what  that  wicked  wag  of  a 
fellow,  Paddy  O'Connor,  used  to  say, 
that  all  our  pretty  girls,  dogs,  and 
turkeys,  ran  Ukc  devik  after  the  scar- 
let ?•— ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

*'  *  As  for  the  girls,  Perry,'  said  I, 
a  little  crusty  at  his  ill-timed  merri- 
ment, '  that's  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  indeed  to  any  one,  since 
belike  therO's  more  to  be  had  where 
these  same  came  from.  I  am  far  more 
concerned  at  hearing  you  say,  who  has 
such  good  opportunities  of  knowing, 
that  the  King  and  Government  of  our 
native  land  should  harboiur  a  single 
doubt  of  our  fidelity,  or  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  betray  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  must 
have  been  sadly  imposed  upon  surely ; 
for,  though  I  know  we  have  some  dar- 
ing, dauntless,  restless  rogues  amongst 
us,  (as '  who  that  considers  our  num- 
bers can  doubt  ?)  yet  I'll  be  bound  to 
say,  that  our  simple  requests  granted, 
'  there  are  more  than  three  parts  of  us 
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still  true  to  the  core,  who  would  nei- 
ther allow  the  British  flag  to  be  insult- 
ed, our  King  dishonoured,  nor  our 
much-loved  country  to  be  trod  by  an 
armed  enemy,  while  they*d  a  sword  to 
wield,  or  a  breath  to  draw.* 

"  *  Glory,  my  heart  of  oak !'  cried 
Wigley  ;  '  why,  that  was  spoke  like 
yourself  now,  Adams.  Come,  pledge 
me,  my  dear  fellow  ;  here*8  to  all  loyal 
hearts  and  sound  bottoms.' 

"  '  Amen,'  said  I  ;  *  but  Hi  tell 
you,  Perry— other  things  apart — I'm 
cursedly  oisappointed  with  tills  same 
news  of  yours,  for  it  will  completely 
knock  up  a  glorious  cruize  I  haa  in  my 
eye.' 

"  '  Let's  have  it.  Jack,  in  an  in- 
stant.' 

"  *  Why  you  must  know,  mate,' 
said  I,  '  that  within  this  last  week  or 
two  we've  interchanged  a  good  many 
letters  with  our  chums,  both  at  the 
Nore  and  at  Plymouth,  and  it  was  a 
made>up  sort  oi  a  plan  between  us. 
that  as  soon  as  we  got  properly  settled 
we  were  to  send  each  of  them  a  depu- 
tation of  two  of  our  delegates  to  let 
them  know  all  about  it.  Now,  as  I 
wished  much  to  have  a  sight  once  more 
of  London,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  cruize,  you  know^  it  has  been  long 
settled  now,  that  Jack  Morris,  our 
President,  aJMl  myself,  should  go  up 
to  the  Nore,  whilst  other  two  should 
be  dispatched  in  the  same  way  to  Ply- 
mouth. But  if,  as  you  say,  there's 
such  a  detitish  guard  of  soldiers  in 
tlM  way,  why,  my  cruize  is  aU  in  my 
eye,  unless  we  could  fall  on  some 
scheme  or  other — which  I  really  can't 
see  at  present — of  getting  a  sort  of  a 
protection,  or  liberty  card,  from  the 
nabs,  you  know/ 

« ^  Eh  !  and,  by  St  George,  but 
tliat's  not  such  a  bad  thought  c$  yours. 
Jack,'  cried  Wigley,  '  and  might  be 
more  easily  done  than  you're  possibly 
aware  of. — ^Ay,  man,  and  so  you  were 
thinking  of  once  more  having  a  dash  at 
the  town  in  your  way  to  the  Nore  ?    In 


futh,  Jack,  and  it's  an  excellent  phm, 
and  a  plan,  too,  that  we  must  see  if 
we  can't  get  put  in  execution ;  fbr 
nothing  would  give  me  more  ^easoie, 
my  good  old  friend,   than  to  come 
down  and  find  you  and  Morris  safely 
housed  in  the  Bdle  Sauvage.   My  eye ! 
we  would  have  such  rare  doings,  you 
can't  think. — Let  me  see — (iMuing) 
— ^Zounds,  it  will    go   devilish  htfd, 
now  the  Earl's  coming,  if  I  don't  con- 
trive some  way  or  other  that  may 
enable  you  both  to  break  through  the 
line  of  the  soldiery  ;  for  after  you're 
once  clear  of  the  coast,  the  roads  are 
as  quiet  as    pussy. — But,  bless  my 
thoughtless  h€»Ml,  what  am  I  thinking 
on — sitting  here  and  gossipping  with 
you,  when  I  should  be  hurrying  ashore 
— ^Oh,  the  devil's  in  the  nimble  heels 
of  Time,  when  seated  with  an  old 
friend  and  a  can  of  grog — ^he  doesn't 
walk  his  ordinary  pace,  but  flies  in  ten- 
leagued  boots,  like  a  pigeon-carrier.-^ 
However,  Jack,  111  see  and  oontriro 
to  give  your  scheme  a  thought  or  two 
before  I  sleep,  tired  though  I  be,  and 
shall  tell  you  my  notions  on  it  some- 
time or  other  to-morrow  when  I  dee 
you.     Cheer  up  then,  my  dear  heart ; 
for  you  shan't  want  your  cruize,  and 
a  good  long  one  too,  if  it  possibly  lies 
in  my  power  to  serve  you, — Remem- 
ber me  to  Morris — give  him  my  thanks 
— Good  bye,  my  lad,  good  bye  V 

"  We  shook  hands  repeatedly  sad 
parted.  By  the  time  I  returned  to  the 
council  the  business  was  over,  and  the 
meeting  dispersing,  eveiytfaing  having 
been  finally  arranged  and  agreed  on 
for  the  next  day's  proceedings.  After 
talking  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  with 
Jack  Morris, — hearing  what  had  beda 
done,  and  telling  hun  what  I  bad 
heard  from  my  old  friend.  Perry,  I 
stepped  into  o\ir  own  boat  and  return- 
ed on  board  the  Charlotte — where,  ha^ 
ving  retailed  my  news  to  the  vanoui 
inquirers,  I  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  jumping  into  my  hammock, 
and  was  very  soon  &st  asleep." 

8. 
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We  fear  that  our  readers  will  not 
look  at  the  title  of  this  Paper  with 
much  satisfaction ;  they  will  think 
that  more  than  enough  has  been  al- 
ready said  on  the  subject.  The  state- 
ness of  the  question  assuredly  b  not 
one  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
take  it  up,  but  if  this  were  far  greater 
than  it  is,  there  would  still  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  condition  of  the  country 
to  justify  us.  In  the  short  space  of  a 
few  months  we  hare  fallen  from  a  state 
of  unexampled  prosperity,  to  one  of 
almost  unexampled  disti^ss.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  suffering 
dreadfully,  immense  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  are  destitute  of  em- 
ployment, and  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
the  revenue  has  decreased  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  and  nothing  is  spoken  of 
but  bankruptcy  and  suffering.  Apo- 
logy cannot  be  necessary  for  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  light  on  the  causes. 
We  make  such  an  attempt  principal- 
ly, because  we  think  that  these  causes 
have  been  very  imperfectly  explained, 
even  in  Parliament ;  and  that  much 
has  been  said  of  them  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  prodigious  mischief.  We 
make  it  the  more  especiallv,  because 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them 
have  in  the  legislature  wholly  escaped 
accountability,  and  are  to  be  retained 
and  strengthened  under  the  idea  that 
they  will  act  as  remedies. 

Some  years  of  suffering,  previously 
to  1824  and  182d,  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished production,  and  the  stock  of 
most  commodities,  save  agricultural 
produce,  both  here  and  in  various 
other  countries.  In  1824,  demand 
began  to  press  somewhat  upon  supply 
in  most  articles,  and  of  course  prices 
began  to  rise.  The  recovery  of  agri- 
culture from  its  long  period  of  distress, 
swelled  mightily  the  demand  for  mer- 
chandi:»e  and  manufactures,  and  this, 
in  return,  swelled  greatly  the  demand 
for  agriciiltural  produce.  The  im- 
provement here  naturally  produced  a 
proportionate  improvement  in  the  na- 
tions with  which  we  trade,  and  this 
carried  general  demand  still  higher. 

When  times  are  bad,  the  stocks  of 
commodities  lie  in  a  comparatively 
few  hands  ;  speculators  will  not  touch 
them,  and  retail  dealers  will  only  hold 
small  portions.     When  prices  rise  from 


scanty  supply,  both  speculators  and 
retail  dealers  hold  largely.  When  the 
advance  commenced  in  1824,  the  Go- 
vernment, instead  of  draining  money 
out  of  the  market,  as  it  had  long  done 
by  borrowing,  was  pouring  money 
into  it,  by  reducing  its  debt ;  and  this, 
with  some  other  things,  caused  money 
U)  be  abundant  for  both  speculation 
and  regular  trade.  Consumption  and 
demana  can  become  giants  and  dwarfs 
in  a  moment ;  but  production  and  sup- 
ply require  some  time  for  enlarging  or 
aiminishing  themselves.  Bow  here 
and  abroad,  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  heavy  purchases  of 
speculators  and  retail  dealers,  caused 
the  supply  of  most  articles  to  be  short, 
and  in  some  created  a  degree  of  scar- 
city. 

In  1825,  foreign  governments,  as 
well  as  our  own,  had  almost  ceased  to 
borrow  money,  and  from  this,  the 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
the  preceding  year's  prosperity,  the 
glut  in  the  money-market  became  ex- 
cessive. Saving  a  glut  in  agricultu- 
ral produce  and  labour,  no  glut  in  a 
trading  country  like  this  can  well  be 
more  destructive  than  one  in  the  mo- 
ney-market. The  excess  inevitably 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  goods,  and 
destroys  itself  hv  ruining  those  who 
deal  in  them.  We  know  from  whom 
we  differ,  when  we  si^  that  we  can- 
not believe  in  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  there  can  be  constantly 
an  excess  of  money — a  redundancy  of 
circulating  medium — an  excessive  is- 
sue of  paper  or  gold — ^a  depreciated 
currency.  The  doctrine  is  flatly  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
may  be  for  a  short  period  a  super- 
abundance of  money,  but  it  will  as- 
suredly soon  dissipate  itself,  for  it 
cannot  be  employed  except  in  causing 
a  superabundance  of  goods,  On  this 
we  shall  say  more  before  we  conclude 
this  article. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  year, 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  superabundant 
money  operated  prodigiously  to  in- 
crease consumption,  without  increas- 
ing supply.  The  erecting  of  the  new 
cotton  manufactories,  iion  works,  &c. 
—  the  building  speculations  —  the 
buildings,  utensils,  &c.  of  the  new 
companies— employed  a  great  quar- 
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tity  of  kbour,  and  took  a  ^aat  quaa-  log  at  ^  i4lua6  of  pa^-.&sai  the 

tity  of  goods  out  of  tho  maiket»  with-  Bank,  it  was  ceen  that  tbese  had  not 

.out  bnn^Bg  any  into  it      The  de-  varied  much  during  tlioiiso of  {m«B, 

mand  for  yarious  important  articles  and  that  they  had  been  con8i<kiaUj 

could  scarcely  be  supped.    An  im-  less  than  they  were  iar  some  yein 

.  mense  portion  more  of  this  money  was  previously,  when  prices  were  veiy  low. 

employed  in  ta^ng  goods  out  oi  the  This  was  grievously  mortifying  to  tke 

market,  and  holdii^  them  on  specula-  enemies  <?  a  paper  currency.    How- 

tion.     Prices  kept  rising,  and  every  ever,  upon  looking  at  the  issues  of  the 

one  prospered.  Country  Banks,  lo,  and  behold !  thsfe 

Production  during  dl  this  k^>t  re-  had  been  almost  doubled  during  4e 

oeiving  mighty  additions  to  its  powers,  rise.    Here  was  a  discovery  i  Without 

.  but  it  required  some  time  to  get  its  more  ado,  the  Earl  of  Livarpool,  1^. 

increased  crops   of  cotton,  &c^  the  Robinaon,  and  Mr.  Huskiaso%  on  the 

goods  of  its  new  manufactories,  Sui.,  one  hand,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lmii- 

feady  for  sak.    At  length  these  beg^  downe  with  the  other  Whig  heads  on 

to  r^kch  the  nuurket,  and  th^  did  this  th»  other,  asserlied  in  efflsot  that  thtie 

at  a  time  when  consumption  was  gi-  increased  issuM  of  the  Qow^  Ba&b 

gantie,  and  c»adit  almost  ui^unded.  had  supplied  the  jmw  companies,  the 

The  retailers  were  almost  nece^itated  purohaMrs  of  ^oiga  stock,  the  fi^ieoa- 

to  keep  heavy  stocks  by  the  largeness  Utors  in  cotton,  t^ow,  ibc,.^  witfi 

of  demand  ;  the  nualleib.  mer^mnts  funds,  and  had  caused  the  destruotire 

and  wholesale  dealers^  from  the  good-  ^  glut  m  tho  ttioney  maikflt  I }  i 

ness  of  credit,  were  enabled  to  buy  The  questdon  is  one  of  immsQie 

almost  as  largely  as  they  pleased,  and  importance^  and  it  is  o»e^  on^whioh 

they  were  tempted  to  buy  largely  from  the  Miaistiyiand  the  OppoAtion  thxifL. 

tiie  ease  with  whkh  profitaJble  sales  aUkew    We  shall,  theiefone,  speak  of  it 

were  effected  ;  and  the  leading  mer-  Without  any  regard  to  reserre  or  coit- 

chants  were  almost  conaipdUed  to  (^er  plimeots. 

rery  largely  from  abroad  to  meet  the  It  will,  w«  fumtse^  ibe  490aceded%> 

oalU  on  die  market.  AU  things  conspir-  us  by  all,  tare  Economists  ai^d  Phijo- 

.ed  to  prevent  the  ukaorket  from  break-  sophera,  that  ^a  nation  ought  alirajs 

lag  down  under  the  stocks  of  diffarsnt  to  possess  as  much  circulating  medium 

^commodities,  imtil  they  obtained  1^  as  tho  honest  and  le^gitimate  needs  of 

widest  basis  and  greatest  weight  pos-  its  pecuniary  interests  call  for*— thai, 

•ibie.  whether  this  circulating,  medium  eoa- 

At  length  production  reached  con-  siat  of  gold  or  paper^  these  ou^t  i4- 

aumption,  and  prices  became  staUoo-  ways  to  be  as  much  of  it  in  the  mat- 

jtay;  it  passed  it,  and  then  thev  began  ket  aa  people  may  find  it  Becessaiy  tt> 

to  dedine.     Before  we  describe  what  buy,  provided  ther^  can  ^ve  tweo^ 

followed,  we  will,  from  what  has  been  shillingB*  worth  of  goocbs^or  the  H^e- 

said  in  Pariiament,  examine  in  detaU  reign  or  bajik-note.    No  one,  ve  all> 

floostt  of  the  causes  whi^ch  led  to  the  de^  {n-^nd,  will  say  that  the  civculaiidl; 

struotioii  of  balance  between  supply  medhun  ought  neter  tO  e»{eed  a  Cfl9- 

and  demand.  tain  sum ;  and  tbatif  thia  sum^shoaM 

^  A  set  of  people  in  this  country  as*  be  found  insufficient  frc  the  hk  u^ 

cribe  eveiy  variation  of  prices  s^dy  to  of  trade,  people  should  .be  tftMaDe^M 

onr  currency.  Bad  harvests^-^-deftruo-  to  resort  to  barter — the  fiKver  ttouU 

tion  of  the  means  of  prodncing— <the  be  compelled  to  barter  corn  for  cloth 

loss  of  Bouicea  of  supply  or  demand**-  and  grooeries,  and  the  manuSsdanr 

abundance  or  scarcity  of  trading  eapv»  to  pay  his  wages  with  brdad,  baooft 

tal^sudcfen  variations  in  consumption  &c^  obtained  in  bacttf  for  his  msan^ 

•*^*€ll  tk^m  thiagft  are  without  iniiu->  &oture& 

e^ioe  on  prices.    If  a  rise  take  places  ■   It  wHl,  we  suppose,  be  Uke«w  coat 

no.matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  the  ceded  to  us  by  ^,  that  the  amount  ^ 

CDty  is  setup-^The  ourrenoy  ii  (kpro^  cireulating  xnediura  necessary  for  fup* 

ciated  I^-^The  banks  are  ruining  the  plying  the  notion's  honest  and  Ugiti# 

country  wrdi  an  excess  of  their  pap^r !  mate  needs  mutt  fluctuate  very  great- 

We  hoped  that  the  sUng  had  had  ita  Yy ;  and  that  an  increase  of  popobi 

day,  wheii<  to  our  utter  astonishment^  tion,  ov'tradev  or  riches,  musy  atal^  ^ 

the  Ministry  adopted  it.     Upon  look-  addition  to  it  indispensable. 
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Always  exceptiog  BconomiDts  and 
Philosophers,  it  will,  we  suppose,  be 
moreoYer  conceded  to  us  by  all,  that 
great  fluctuations  in  prices  may  possi- 
bly be  produced  by  other  things  than 
the  circulating  m^ium.  A  bad  har- 
vest may  make  corn,  or  a  blighting 
vpring  may  make  fruit,  exceedingly 
dear  in  this  countiy.  A  bad  season 
may  make  sugar  exceedingly  dear  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  cotton  exceedingly 
dear  in  America,  or  wine  exceedingly 
dear  in  France  or  Portugal.  To  put 
the  matt^  beyond  doubt,  and  to  prove 
that  a  paper  currency  is  not  the  only 
thing  tnat  can  cause  prices  to  fluc- 
tnate,  we  will  show  how  the  price  of 
wheat  fluctuated  in  this  countiy,  in 
times  when  bank-notes  were  eiUier 
wholly,  or  to  a  very  great  d^ree,  un- 
known to  our  farmers  and  specula- 
tors. 

In  1 651,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  ^eyenty-three  shillings — We 
omit  the  pence  for  the  sake  of  brerity. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  forty-nine 
shillings*  Here  was  a  fall  of  twenty- 
lour  shillings  in  a  single  year.  In 
1053,  wheat  was  at  thirty-five  shil- 
hngs.  Here  was  a  further  hX\  in  the 
succeeding  year  of  fourteen  shillings. 

In  16d8,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
twenty-five  shillings — ^in  1659,  it  was 
sixty-six  shillings — in  1660,  it  was 
fifty-six  shillings — and  in  1661,  it 
Was  seventy  shillings.  In  the  second, 
therefore,  of  these  four  years,  it  rose 
l9rty^^>ne  shillingB — in  the  third  it 
fell  ten  shillings-^-and,  in  the  fourth, 
it  rose  fourteen  shillings. 

In  1699,  wheat  was  sixt^-four  shil- 
lings per  quarter — ^in  1 700,  it  was  forty. 
Here  was  a  fall  in  twelve  months  of 
twenty-four.  In  1704,  it  was  forty- 
fix— in  1705,  it  Was  d&irty.  Here  was 
ft  ^1  in  the  same  term  of  sixteen.  In 
1707^it  was  twenty-eight,  and  in  the 
feltowing  year  it  was  forty-one.  Here 
Has  an  i^vance  of  thirteen.  In  1709, 
it  was  seventy-eight.  Here  was  an  ad- 
tnuMe  of  thirty-eeven.  In  the  space  of 
two  yean  the  price  was  neariy  trebled. 

In  1727,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
toty4we  slulHngs-^n  the  following 
year  it  rose  twelve  shillings — ^in  the 
next  year  it  fell  eight— and  in  the 
stieoeeding  year  it  fell  ten. 

In  1756,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
fmtf^i^  shillings'— in  1757,  it  was 
slx^-^  1758,  it  was  fifty— «nd,  in 
1759,  it  was  ^ibrty-nine. 

In  1766,  it  was  forty-three— in  the 
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next  ^ear  it  was  sixty-four — ^in  the 
foUowmg  one  it  was  sixty — and,  in 
the  one  that  succeeded,  it  was  forty- 
five. 

In  1794,  it  was  fifty-one  shillings— 
in  1795,  it  was  eighty- two — and  in 
1796,  it  was  seventy-two.    In  the  be- 

g'nning  of  1797,  gold  ceased  to  circu- 
t^  and  the  currency  became  paper  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  quarter  of 
wheat  fell  to  fifly-two  ;  and  in  1798, 
it  fell  again  to  forty-nine.  Time  makes 
unaccountable  changes  in  the  nature 
of  bank-notes.  In  1799,  the  quarter 
of  wheat  was  sixty-seven,  and  in  1800, 
it  was  one  hundred  and  twelve.  In 
some  parts  of  the  last-mentioned  yev 
it  was  much  higher.  The  farmers 
who  remember  the  dreadful  harvest 
of  1799,  will  not  ascribe  the  high 
price  to  the  issues  of  bankers.  We 
ourselves  knew  one,  the  occupier  of  a 
pretty  large  farm,  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  large  stock  of  wheat  to  sell,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  had  to  buy  fifty 
pounds'  worth  for  his  own  consump- 
tion. His  case  was  by  no  means  a  sin- 
gular one. 

In  the  intervening  periods,  the  fluc- 
tuations were  frequently  as  great.  The 
Srice  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  but  sel- 
om  r^nained  the  same  for  more  than 
two  years.    It  rose  to  the  heights  we 
have  stated ;  then  in  thitee  or  four 
years  it  ran  down  to  thirty-five,  thir- 
ty, or  twenty-five  ;  and  then  it  rose 
again.    There  was  commonly  a  varia- 
tion in  it  between  one  year  aiMi  another 
of  ^ve,  ten,  and    sometimes   fifteen 
shillings,     it  must  be  remembraed, 
too,  that  we  only  give  the  average 
price  of  each  year^  so  that  the  fluctna- 
tions  must  in  reahty  have  been  much 
greater  than  they  appear  from  the 
statement.    If  we  go  to  the  eariier  pe^ 
riods  of  our  history,  we  find  that  the 
fluctuations  were  greater.  The  quarter 
of  wheat  was  sometimet  as  high  as  tea 
and  sixteen  pounds  of  our  money,  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  ^v^  or  six  shil* 
lings. 

When  we  look  at  aU  thisyit  eertain- 
ly  amazes  us  that  people  can  be  found 
to  maintun  that  a  metallic  currency 
wSi  always  keep  prices  from  great  and 
frequent  fluctuations ;  or  tlut  it  will 
of  necessity  always  keep  them  low. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  "  high 

E rices'*  of  the  last  two  years,  which 
ave  thrown  the  Ministry  and  Parlia* 
ment  into  such  agonies,  and  brought 
such  terrible  denunciations  upon  the 
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#6Bpeet  lo  itgiieaittn«l  produce,  it  n 
•Merted  on  iSl  luuidB  with  the  utmost 
gravity)  that  the  rise  in  thi«  was  caused 
sol^y  1^  the  small'itote  bfll,  and  we 
imagine  that  it  would  he  just  as  weR 
te  assert  that  it  was  caused  sdely  hy 
tile  stettm<<washittg  company.  For 
some  years  previously  to  the  paqfiug 
of  this  bin,  agrieukute  had  been  in 
great  distress;  in  these  years  many 
Isrmers  were  ruined,  much  land  was 
nut  out  of  eultitation,  and  the  fbrti- 
Uty  of  land  in  general  was  greasy  re- 
duced. Now  it  refjuires  no  great 
difference  of  eeason,  or  dulHvation,  to 
make  a  d^erence  of  one-sixth  in  the 
ctop  of  com ;  and  if  less  and  less 
com  b^  Intmgtit  to  market,  supply 
must  bec^nie  scanty.  In  1823,  prices 
from  diminn^ed  supply  begaii  to  ad- 
vance ;  they  continued  to  advance  in 
the  most  gradnal  miinner,  and  it  was 
not  until  1B94  ^at  theyrtached  what 
was  necessary  to  pmteet  the  farmer 
from  actual  loss.  In  1824,  we  had 
not  a  sufficiency  of  oats  for  our  con* 
sumption,  and  are  we  to  be  told  that 
eats'  would  not  hate  risen  if  the  cur* 
rency  had  been  gold  1  In  the  early 
part  of  1825,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  intelligent  people,  that  there 
was  not  sUffident  wheat  in  the  couin 
try  to  bring  in  the  harvest;  and  are  we 
to  beKeve  that  wheat  woukl  not  have 
risen  if  thet«  had  been  no  bank-notes  1 
In  the  same  year,  the  barley-land, 
from  an  untoward  season,  was  very 
(Mully  cultivilted,  the  crop  from  this, 
and  the  hot,  dry  weather,  was  a  very 
short  one  *,  there  was  a  de6ciency  to  be 
suppKed  from  abroad  \  and  are  we  to 
think  tiiat  bank^ntites  caused  the  rise 
in  barli^  Y  In  one  part  of  the  last' 
eunmier,  an  advance  of  fourpence  or 
sixpence  per  pound,  suddenly  took 
i^lace  in  fi^esh  butter  in  London.  On 
inquiring  into  t^  cause  of  this  griev- 
ous business,  our  butter^dealer  said 
not  one  word  touching  baxdc-^per; 
lie  assur^  us  tiiat  the  pastures  were 
burnt  up,  and  that  if  rain  did  not  fkll 
speedfly,  the  price  would  be  much 
higher.  We  believed  him.  For  the 
greater  part  of  last  summer  the  wea- 
ther was  exeeedingly  hot  and  dr^r; 
pastures  were  exc^dingly  bad ;  eob- 
sumption  was  very  great,  and  in  cbn- 
-sequenee,  butter,  cheese,  and  animal 
fM)d,  advanced  miich  In  price.  Tltt 
vast  numbers  tH  lAneep  ^hat  Wetn  eitf- 
1Abd  ^^by  tite  fot^^lie  estffy  nBrt-oC 
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1825,  operated  greatiir  to  taiSft  both 
wool  imd  mutton.     In  ihe  last  ti^ 
years  from  the  prosperitr,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  (wmanded  an  enonaom 
number  more  than  usual  of  saddle, 
coach,  and  draught  horses :  diis  eodd 
not  be  fbreseen ;  tiie  furmers  had  only 
bred  horses  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mand ;  a  horse  must  be  four  years  eld 
before  he  is  fit  for  regidar  labour ;  tad 
in  consequence  there  was  a  scardty  of 
horses,  and  liiey  became  dear.    Oon 
and  horses  cannot  be  produced  in 
quite  so  short  a  time  as  a  pseriiameft- 
tary  speech,  or  a   newspaper  pan^ 
graph. 

Let  us  now  turn  tN>  ot)ier  things. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  was  as 
uirasuidly  small  ouantity  of  certak 
kindsof  spices  in  tne  market  Monev 
— not  merely  bank-notes,  but  solid, 
unborrowed  capital — ^was  in  pttlhnen; 
the  spices  were  quickly  bought  up ;  they 
got  into  a  few  hands ;  the  holderB,  for 
a  time,  produced  a  great  scardt^  la 
them,  and  obtained  what  prices  they 
pleased.  Supplies  arrived  fram  abroad, 
and  then  spices  tumbled  i^;ain  in  sj^te 
of  bank-notes.  Certain  great  mercan^ 
tile  houses,  of  large  unl^unded  capi^ 
tal,  confMcrated  to  buy  up  ^e  ehkf 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  that  was  in  the 
market ;  buyer  bought  against  buyer, 
until  a  great  scarcity  was  produced  in 
cotton,  and  prices  were  in  eonsequenoe 
very  greatly  raised.  Bupplies  arrived^ 
and  t£en  cotton  fell  again,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  metallic  currency.  The 
Mime  took  place  with  tobaecoand  seme 
dther  articles.  The  combinations  ran* 
ed  wages  in  some  trades  very  grettly, 
and  fikr  above  what  the  supply  of  la- 
bour and  the  ^ce  of  prorisiohs  jus- 
tified ;  tile  artides  produced  in  tta9 
trades  were  raised  m  consequence.  Pa- 
per, we  think,  was  raised  twentv  per 
cent.,  and  the  paper-makers  pubhc^ 
declared  that  they  were  compelled  to 
make  the  advance  by  the  combinatioa 
formed  by  their  workmen.^  Weappr^ 
hend  that  bank-notes  had  no  shave  ^ 
€9Lciting  the  combinatious  to  demalid 
such  unfair  and  extraragant  w^es. 

Ldoking  at  the  "  high  prices*'  as  % 
whole — wheat  rose  ab^  ei^t  or  tei 
shillings  per  qnairter  each  yeair,  an4 
1^  chief  part  of  the  advaiM^  was  ne- 
cestos^y  to  protect  the  fanner  firddi 
iobs.  It  nevefr  was  so  high  a»  it  tite 
was  In  Ayrmer  periods,  when  the  ^eur- 
-tency  was  a  metallie^h^  ^nd  il  «*i 
only  for>  «9w^Mb«hs  iM^iHim)^ 
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per  quwtor  ^?e  .tUe  lowest  price 
tbftt  the  fanner  ought  ta  have,  to  re- 
oeire  veiy  moderate  profits  from  hLi 
capital  The  more  importaat  articles 
of  colonial  produce  continued  long  at 
kfing  prices,  and  the^  never  fet^^ed 
more  than  remunerating  ones.  The 
Teiy  few  articles  that  were  very  dear 
fere  rendered  so  by  scarcity,  real  or 
artificial;  they  only  continued  so  for 
a  short  period,  and  then  they  fell  to 
losing  prices.  Generally  speakingi 
prices  were  veiy  good,  but  not  high ; 
thsjy  were  very  little  above  what  pub- 
lic pi^perity  demanded,  and  with  few 
exceptions  Uie  fluctuations  have  been 
from  good,  to  such  as  would,  at  almost 
%ll  time%  be  ruinous  ones.  The  ad- 
vance in  many  articles  was  caused  in  a 
Ttuy  trifling  degree  by  speculation ;  it 
was  demonstrably  occasioned  by  the 
shortness  of  supply.  Parliament  said 
nothing  agMnst  high  prices  in  the  Ust 
session,  although  they  were  then  about 
at  the  highest ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
exulted  ovei  the  condition  of  the 
counter. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Ministry, 
the  Opposition-r-the  two,  Houses  of 
Parliament^  protest  that  the  rise  of 
prices  was  caused  solely  or  almost 
solely,  by  the  additional  paper  put  out 
by  the  English  co^ntry  bankers!  We 
mil  never  believe  them — no,  we  will 
never  believe  then))  even  if  they  vote 
it  to  be  the  truth  ten  thousand  times> 
and  then  make  solemn  oath  that  it  m 
so  befcure  the  liord  Mayor  «f  London. 

Prices  rose  in  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
in  X#ondony  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
as  well  as  in  those  piM^  of  England 
which  aresupplied  with  circulating  pne- 
diom  by  the  country  bankers.  Prioes 
rose  firsf  in  London  and  Liverpool 
Yet  we  are  told  that  this  general  rise 
of  prices  was  cansed  wholly,  or  chiefly^ 
Vy  the  gradual  issuing  in  the  sjmce  of 
three  years,  of  additional  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  millions^  by  the 
Snglish  oountiy  baokeiis.  We  are  told 
thi^  Although  these  additional  notes 
had  no  cixculation  in  Ireland,  &a,  It 
is  incredible*-it  cannot  be  believed. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  Bank, 
which  Bupi^ie^  London,  Liverpoi^, 
Alanchesterj  4c,  did  aot  greatly  vary 
its  issues  during  the  rise  ol  princes,  the 
increase  of  trader  and  the  speculation 
jfever. ,  KoWp ,  in  Jftct,  t^  Bank  in- 
flreased  its  issues  of  circjiUating  m^- 
jt^UB  m  fk  grea^r  de^nref  ip.  pfopoi^- 
JmNOk  t^aiL  tnA  eountrv .  ^"If-  Mini- 
nen  wmj^  that  it  has  issued  twenty- 


five  miUionf  of  sovemlffM  «iaeo  1^9^ 
and,  while  it  has  d<me  thu^  it  hM 
only  drawn  in  five  or  six  milliona  of 
its  paper.  It  i^  calculated  that  fifteen 
or  seventeen  millions  of  these  sove* 
reigns  still  remain  in  the  country ;  and 
every  one  knows,  that,  in  so  far  as 
th^  circulate,  their  circulation  is 
almost  exclusive^  confined  to  these 
parts  in  which  the  notef  of  the  Bai^ 
circulate.  If  we  assume  that  sixteen 
^Uions  remain,  that  of  theste,  two 
millions  were  hoarded,  or  scattered 
through  the  other  parts  of  the  realmi 
and  that  the  BanJc  drew  in  si:;  mil- 
liomi  of  paper,  it  will  appear  that  Uie 
Bank  added  eight  millions  to  the  cir? 
culating  medium  of  London,  Man- 
chester, LiveHr^ool,  and  their  environs^ 

If  we  estimate  the  number  of  souls 
supplied  by  the  Bank  at  2,QQ0/X)0, 
the  case  dtands  thus ;  While  the  coun<> 
try  bankers  added  six  pr  eight  mi^ 
liona  to  the  ciroulating  medium  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  the  Bank  of  Engr 
land  added  eight  millions  to  the  cir^ 
culating  medium  «f  two  millions  of 
people.  Those  whom  the  Bank  su,po 
plies,  cany  on  their  business  in  a  fur 
greater  degree  by  means  of  bills  «of  ex- 
chanfiO)  than  those  Mdio  are  supplied 
by  coutttiy  banks.  A  bOl  for  one  hun^ 
dred  pounds  will  often  pass  from  han4 
to  baud  before  it  l;ecomes  due,  and  pi^ 
debts  of  ten  times  its  amoupt,  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  bank-note  or  so* 
vereign.  ,    . 

If  at  the  moment  when  the  Bank 
began  to. issue  these  sovereigns,  it  had 
haid  them  already  /ou^  and  had  had 
eight  millions  less  of  paper  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  if  it  had  kept  the  amount 
of  them  in  circulatj,oA  nearly  station^ 
ary,  and  had  slowly  put  eight  mil- 
lions more  of  paper  into  circulation, 
what  would,  have  been  said  of  iti 
Ministere  would  have  been  horror^ 
struck — Ml*  Brougham  would  have 
raved  himself  hoarse— -Cobbett  would 
have  gone  stark-mad — and  Mr  Baring 
himself  wou)d  have  groaned  over  its 
**  excessive  issues*'^  4ii  the  distress 
of  the  nation  would  have  been  at  onqe 
fathered  upon*  it.  Yet  the  circulating 
mediuffi  of  London,  &C.,  has  been  i^ 
a  worse  conditio^,  in  regard  ho.  paper, 
than  it  would  have  been  in,  had  thu 
been  the  case;  but  because  the  Bank 
4ias  increased  its  issues. iQr  means  ^f 
gold,  the  increff»e  haq  had  no  eibet 
^ha^v^  in  th^  ejfw  of  our  eagfuiio^s 
kuUi^  Mtiioiuj^  ever  cne  may  see 
that  the  currency  of  London,  4^  has 


4JMf 


Pmie  BiMrm: 


[Afni; 


been  increased  mtich  toore  tHatt  tbatr    ^hen  he  is  in  e^^*  tiiri^mstaii^lifr 


of  the  othetr  parts  of  Bnghind. 

^People — tend  rety  exalted  people 
too — seem  to  imagine  that  a  eountry 
banker  can  only  get  his  notes  into  cir- 
culation hj  lending  them,  or  dlsconnt- 
Jng  bills  with  them,  or  ginng  them 
*way.  It  appears  to  be  thou^t  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  Wakefield, 


generally  lives  some  teS^is  ftem  % 
bank.  He  cannot  make  his  paymeaU' 
by  cheques ;  he  has  scatr^ely  anylibiBg 
tb  do  \mh  bills  of  exchange;  lie  eii^? 
not  go  at  a  momibnt^s  notice  to  ^ 
bank  ibr  cash  ;  and  ht  commotiFf: 
keeps  from  twentr  tb  fifty  |)>o\mds  tit 
notes  in  hb  ^welting.    Let -it  be  n^ 


Hull,  Bristol,  I^yrcastle,  &c.,  &c.,  are  membered,  In  addition,  that  the  cir^ 

so  miserably  poor,  that  th^y  have  not'  culation  of  money  Is  infcfltely  slowc? 

Irherewith  to  buy  a  bank-note,  and  in  the  country  than  in  towns.    WheH 

ihat  they  can  only  procure  such  notes  aB' these  things  are  ti^^n  into  eonn^ 

through  the  chltrity  ^f  bankers.    This  deration,  it  win  surprise  do  tme  Uiat  a 

is  somewhat  erroneous ;  the  wealth  of  vast  admttonal  quantity  of  ci^dtttatii^ 

England  is  not  altogether  confined  to  medium  was  called  fbf  'in  Iftie  tt^ 


the  regiotis  of  Obcka,igne,  and  the  dis- 
tricts inhaHted  by  Mr  Huskisson's 
tionstituents  and  their  ^nnexi<ms.  W^ 
■will  venture  to  say,  that  the  diief  part 
of  theadditibnal  notes  put  into  cireu^ 


cultural  districts. ' 

With  the  exception  of  lioifddti,  H^ 
vet'pool,  Manthester,  ind  tbei^  ne^ 
bourhoods,-  aB  the  manuftictuii^  &^ 
tricts  and  sea-ports'  of  BngiaiM  had 


lation  by  the  country  bankert^  were  ^sdareely  any  6thet  dreuhrting"  \ned}» 

bought  of  tlrem  with  propefty  as  $oUd  trm'  than  the  notes  of  eountry  bank!, 

ss  that  which  Irtogi^nW  the  people  ^Trade  incr^ised  very  gredtljr,  wagei 

trf  London  m  eicdiange  Wr  the  sove-  rose  very  much,   a  vSft    ikd^Hootl 

teigns.    We  will  venture  to  say,  t^t,  ouaniity  of  labour  was  employed,  an^ 

ff  the' country  bankers  had  not  issued  tne  pribe  of  everything  wus '  gtealljr 

'these  additional   notes,   they  wt^uld  raised.    Was  it  possible  in  such  a  stat^ 

Ikave  put  nearly  their  aniotint  of  sove-  of  things  fbr  the  amount  of  circiUIatii^ 


teignii  into  circulatldn.  In  truth,  ftfr 
the  two  years  previously  to  the  com- 
ttiencement  of  the  present  distresfs,  the 
country  bankers  were  so  Kttle  pressed 
fbr  loans  and  discounts,  that  the^ 
'scarcely  knew  how  to  employ  then: 
'money;  if  mon^  were  offered  them 
on  loan  they  would  scarcely  take  it  at 
the  lowest  interest,  and  they  often 
wholly  refused  it.  In  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  London,  people  in  general 
pay  the  same  for  the  bank-note  as  for 
the  sovereign ;  and  they  are  as  able  to 
buy  the  one  as  the  other^  if  the  choice 
be  before  them. 

The  truth  is,  agricultural  produce 
of  all  descriptions  rose  considerably  in 
price;  in  some  districts,  husbandry 
wages  advanced,  and  in  all  a  much 


medium  to  remain  statlonaary  f 

If  the  whole  of  the  bankers  of  thfe 
three  kingdoms  added  twenty  mil- 
lions in  notes  and  sovca^ighs  loths 
currency,  this,  on  the  avwuge,  wo*id 
scar(!ely  give  an  additional  pound  to 
each  member  of  the  population.  Now, 
notes  and  sovereigns  are  mow  or  less 
needed  by  the  whole  population.  Put- 
ting the  calls  of  business  otit  of  isight, 
every  one  who  is  not  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  world  knows,  that,  in  ptosfwt- 
ous  times,  all  traders,  farmers,  &C., 
small  and  great,  together  with  their 
wives,  and  sons,  and  daug'htcrs,  ke^ 
mruch  more  constantly  in  their  poc- 
kets, as  mere  pocket-money,  than  they 
keep  in  times  of  adversity.  Tldj  m6- 
ney  is  in  effect  hoarded,  for  it  is  kept 


greater  quantity  of  husbandry  labour    at  about  the  same  amount.      In  the 
was  employed.    A  great  advance  took     way  of  business,  most  fanners,  ta  we 


place  in  almost  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufkctures.  ^e  con- 
sumption of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  the  trade  of  country  towns, 
were  very  greatly  increased.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  in  all  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  England,  the  circu- 
lating medium  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively (ff  the  notes  of  coimtry  banks. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that,  when 
the  ftkrmcr  is  "poor,  he  can  scarcely 
keep  -a  pound  k  Ids  podket  ^  and  tltat, 


have  already  said,  and  most  small, 
middling,  and  even  great  traders,  keep 
much  more  in  notes  or  sovereigns  by 
them,  in  good  times  than  fn  bad  ones. 
When  wages  are  good,  and  work  is 
plentiful,  a  vast  portion  of  the  woik- 
ing  classes  hoard  to  a  certain  extent ; 
the  mechanic,  or  even  the  labourci^if 
he  be  single,  or  if  hisfaniily  be  small, 
Can  constantly  keep  a  pouildbr  twofe 
his  pocket;  h^  saves  by  little  and' St- 
tle  until  he  has  peiAiapr  fiv^  br'^ix 


laa^  J'Mllu  DiMnti^  480. 

wMinili,  u  mon,  for  the  purcbus  of  degree  with  hii  own  uates  ;  be  miut 

diotltM,  ot«oma  olJier purpoee.    When  do  it  almost  irhoUy  with  wbut  i<  tha 

*i£ea«i«lawuid  worKi«acftree,  tho:je  same  to  him  u  gold  or  Bauk  ^  Eog- 

ahocau  procure emplajmeiit  can  oul?  land  paper, 

cam   what   wiU    supplj  them    wita        The  maniifaetprer  u  piud  chiefl; 

BMOesuries,  and  they  are  compelled  to.  with,  bills,  and  be  needs  lai^e  discounts 

jMUt  with  tbeir  .  nnte  oi  sovereigD  aa  for  the  wages  of  his  workmen  ;  but  he 

^B  as  thej  racuTe  it.     Great  nvim-  pajrs  iat  what  he  buys  cbieSyitith  tha 

bera  are  UDGip played,  and  have  ncTer  bills  that  he  receives,  or  hisaccept- 
'   '    "'    '  '  )th   of   which   are.  gener»l^ 

,   ,  ,  ,  a  London.  If  he  speculate,  ho 

,    n  the.  average  two.  pouiuls  mora  eannot  do  it  with  the  notes  of  hia 

Mcb  in  their  pockets,  tbls  rendoti  tea  banker ;  and  if  he  need  assistance  in 

piiUiona  more,  in  netee  or  sorerei^os,  bis  speculaitions,  he  must  receiie  it  ia 

Btcessaij,  without  anjrise  of  pnce*  the  same  wt^  as  the  merchant  recelrea 

or  iocreaae  of  trade.  it. 

When  we  look  at  all  these  thiuKs,        All  but  small  tradesmen  buy  oear- 

we  are  thivoughly  oonvinccd  that  the  1;  everythieg  with  bills.  If  the  tradei- 

additiow4  ^loouDt  of  curcency  put  man  pays  his  L     ' 

into  cbrculation  was  not  the  causi^  mercial  travellei 

^\U  the  xrK^cT,  of  the  riae  af  pricet  they  immediate], 

Sd  the  increase   of    trade.      It^   no  banlf  la  obtain  I 

ub^  did,  M!ca9iooaUy,  for  a .  mo-  does  not  so  pay 

men*,  operate,  in.  a  tritliiig  degne,  as  hia  banker  gold, 

the  cause,  but  looking  at  its  operation  notes,,  or  the  n 

fiwa  first  to  last,  as  a  whole,  it  cer-  basks  of  the  pla 

tainlj,  in  our  judgment,  was  the  effect,  he  has  credit  gi 

Of  course,  we  imagine  that  nothing  in  his  account,  as  ca^  ;  if  he  p rocuM 
«puld  well  be  more  simple  and  absurd  from  hJs  hanker  a  hill  in  exchange,  he 
than  the  assertion  made  by  the  lead-  has  discount  allowed  him  for  the  time 
«i  ef  tiiat  portentous  and  tatal  Coali-  that  the  bill  has.te  run.  Hit  travel- 
tJMi  which-  the  Miaistera  and  the  lers  will  take  in  payment  good  bills  at 
.WhigB  and  Burdettitcs  now  fotm,  that  two  month^  on  tjie  same  terms  as 
fiua  speculations,  Jic  flowed  from  the  th^  will  take  sovereigns,  without  de- 
increase  of  paper  put  out  by  the  £ng-  mandlng  discount.  He  tl^pefore  pro> 
lish  country  bankers.  £ts  considerably  by  paying  with  billi 
The  msrchants,  manufacturers,  and  instead  of  notes.  In  countty  towns, 
tradesmen  whom  these  bankers  supply,  good  bills  that  have  not  more  than 
do  not  speculate  with  bank  notes,  if  two  mouths  to  run  are  taken  bj  moat 
th^  enter  into  speculations.  The  men  of  business  as  caah,  although  the 
merchant  carries  on  his  business  chief-  banks  regularly  charge,  or  allow  dis- 
ly  with  bills  ;  he  gives  his  acceptance  couot,  on  receiving  or  paying  them ; 
.for  what  he  buys — he  receives  an  ac-  and  in  consetjuence,  in  fiaying  for  the 
..captance  for  what  he  sells  )  and  these  goods  that  he  buys  of  nil  own  towos- 
•oceptancee  are,  almost  always,  pay-  men,  the  tradesman  has  a  profit  in 
able  in  London.  When  he  receives  a  paying  with  bills  instead  of  notes.  If 
bill,  he  tukei  it  Co  bia  banker,  not  to  his  banker  make  him  advances  to  aa- 
noeiva  ootea  for  it,  but  to  pass  it  to  sist  him  in  speculations,  he  cannot 
account :  if  the  banker  do  not  pay  it  pay  his  account  in  London,  Manche»* 
.away,  he  sends  it,  when  due,  to  Lon-  ter,  &c.  with  notes  ;  if  he  pay  theae 
don,  to  reecive  the  amount  in  Bank  of  to  his  own  lownameo,  the  latter  ira- 
^gland  notes,  or  gold.  The  merchant  mediately  take  them  to  tbeir  respec- 
'  does  not  take  up  bit  own  acceptances  tive  bankers,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they 
with  the  notes  of  his  banker,  but  the  are  returned  to  his  banker,  who  has  to 
latter  takes  them  up  for  him,  in  Iion-  give,  what  is  equal  to  gold  for  them, 
don,  with  gold  or  Bank  of  Rngland  His  banker  canciot  assist  bim,  to  any 
notes.  If  he  need  a  heavy  advance  deg:^  worth  mentioning^  merely  by 
from  his  banker,  he  receives  it,  not  in  lending  him  note*  ;  if  be  lend  bint 
notes,  but  in  bili%  or  in  the  taking  up  notes  uey  cannot  be  kept  in  ciicula- 
-  of  his  acc^tances  in  London.    If  his  tion  for  a  week. 


btsker  asast  htm  in  his  speculations,        Kearly  all  the  biU«  that  eircnlate  ii 
A  Wy  d> 


,be  can  Wy  do  it  Jn  a  ve^  trifling    the  kingdom  are  p^dile  in  London 


— mtajof  thefce^v;  pftjmenUof  Wth  la    tlu    muiv&atniiag  -  dittprti-,  i| 

merchanU  t,ni  tradeunen  ue  made  in  Torkebire,  &c.  the  diitMM  m*nul- 
bftok  notes — from  the  s; sbem  of  bAok-  featlj  ckuied  bj  other  (hinga  thu  iIn 
lag  that  prevails,  tnanj  of  the  smaJler  BpeculatioD*  of  the  nunu&cUireci  and 
tnders  ore  not  able  to  open  accounts  Usdeuneu.     Oaoe  more  we  nj,  thii 
with  the  baulu.  From  these  and  other  the  circulatitu;  medium  ww  in  pnpon- 
causes,  the  discounting  of  hill*  pre-  tioD  iocreuea  more  in  Londoii,  liTci- 
Tkils  to  an  enonuoui  exteoL     In  the  nooL  &c.  than  in  the  other  paita  of 
country,  where  the  heav^  pajmenta  England  ;  and  an  «e  to  bdi*Te  that 
Are  nuMe  principally  in  bilU  that  are  Bank  of  England  noUt  and  aoTeitigu 
payable  in  London,  there  is  c<MUpar^  will  not  enable  faanken  to   discounl 
tivel;  but  little  of  what  u  teallj  the  bills  and  make  lowu — will  not  enabU 
discounting    of    bills    with   oountry  men  to  fonn  mioing  and  otho'  coo- 
notes,    except    among   the  manufac-  panies,  and  to  enter  into  gneat  cotKH^ 
turers,  who  nave  to  pn;  great  euqu  in  taJlow,  and  other  speculiitioni  1    Wa 
wages.     In  London,  the   notes   thai  gaoDot,  and   we   wUl   not   believe  ik 
those  of  the  Bank  of  The  chanre  brought  againat  the  notei 
if  the  other  banks  re-  of    the   Eagliah   country    baiJu  was 
n  their  connexions,  thej  most  disgiaoeful  to  thou  who.  mada 
them  to  the  Bank  for  it. 

countrj,  qverj  banker  The  truth  is,  that  the  new  con- 
onstantly  labouring  to  panics,  speculationi,  &c  flowed  from 
s  of  other  banks  out  of  a  profusnn,  not  of  circulating  ma- 
umediatelj  on  recetving  dium,  but  of  wealth,  real  wealth, — at 
ose  who  keep  accounts  that  which  gives  birth  toy  and  is  n- 
ends  them  to  their  re-  presented  by,  the  circulatuig  mediunt 
ra,  to  be  exchaoged  fur  Before  the  peace,  the  goveriunent,  in- 
to gold,  or  notes  of  the  dependcntly  of  tie  taxe^  borrowed 
.nd.  Most  of  the  loans  almost  yearly  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
jy  banker  makes  are  not  lions  of  the  savings  of  the  oatiun,  and 
1  he  will  only  lend  note*  it  immediately  destroyed  the  sum  as 

...  „ puipoBcs,  and  when  tbey  capital.    The  funds  constantly  oSvni 

are  likely  to  be  put  into  circulation  i  agood  and  aecnre  iniestineiit  to  tQ 

M  will  Dot  lend  them  to  merchant  the  capital  of  the  eouatry  which  could 

tradetman,  farmer,  or  country  gentle-  not  be  pro&lubly  eoinloyeil  in  bus>- 

man,  if  these  want  to  pajf  them  away  ness;  suchcaiiital  regular)  v  flowed  into 

in  one  sum,  because  he  is  sure  that  them  from  alt  part*,  and  they  (lUsipa- 

tbey  win  at  once  get  into  the  hands  of  ted   it   solely  lu   conamnptiou.    Ttiia 

Uother  banker,  and  bo  returned  to  ceased  soon  after  the  war  terminalod; 

him,  to  be  eichaugcd  for  solid  money,  and  it  leems  to  be  foolishly  inu^ntj 

from  the  manner  in  which  business  by  the  leaders  of  the  CoalitioD,  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  couuciy,  and  from  .  the  money  thus  lent  was  created  solely 

the  powerful  checks  which  the  coun-  by  the  iuue*  of  bank  paper,  and  that 

try  Iwnks  impose  upon  the  issues  of  the  ahili^  of  the  nation  to  save  ended 

each  other,  we  think  it  almost  impos-  with  the  need  of  ^e  gocecnment  to 

aible  for  the  issues  of  these  banks  to  borrow.     In  late  yean,   the   couutn 

be  ever  much  greater  than  the  fair  and  accumulated  surplus  capital,  as  it.dia 

legitimate  needs  of  business  call  for.  during  the  war  i  the  drain  btr  takipfi 

Where,  and  by  whom,  were  these  its  '     "        ■-.>■■  ^ 

rulatious  entered  into,  that   are  sin  I 

ged  upon  the  notes  of  the  English  c^ 

country  bankers  1     They  were  entered  Th  t 

into  principally  in  Londoa  and  lavcT'  to  i; 

§ool,  by  persons  who  had  nothing  to  pei  ) 

o  with  these  notes  or  their  issues.  th<  | 

In  these  places,  and  among  these  per-  sai  k 

sons,  tbe  scarcity  of  money  and  the  thi  • 

fitiluret  began  :  and  not  much  com-  Th  i 

{laint  has  been  heard,  up   to    this  ce(  } 

our,  from    Hull,   Biisto],  and    the  ra  [ 

other  ports  which  have  neither  spve-  Iw  t 

re^piB  nor  B^nk  of  England  fi^ipff^  tAi  t 
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iow^ck  tiitcrthtt  Ir&nd^  of  the  town  and 
coQUtrj  bankers,  to  seek,  and  seek  in 
^dn,  ror  employment.  Birer^  bank 
m  the  kingdom  was  glutted  with  mo- 
ne^r ;  and  this  money  consisted,  not  of 
its  own  paper^  but  of  sums  phiced  in 
itj  in  one  waj  or  anotiier,  that  were 
as  soHd  in  their  character  as  land. 
Mortgages  and  oth^  good  securidea 
<?o\danot  be  fbnnd,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  employ  the  money  in 
aoiy  manner.  It  was  this  real,  solid, 
iuperabundant  capital,  and  not  bank 
notes,  that  made  the  bankers  so  \u 
btfral  in  lending  and  discounting,  that 
enabled  large  numbers  of  other  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  merchants,  to  snecu- 
kte,  and  that  fUmished  the  fiinas  for 
the  new  companies,  &c.  At  the  time 
of  the  South  Sea  bubble^,  and  in  other 
MTts  of  our  history,  a  "similar  state  of 
things  produced  simitar  consequences, 
when  bank  notes  were  wholly,  or  al- 
most unknown. 

This  superabimdant  capital  was  put 
to  Tarious  employments,  and  we  W91 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  share 
each  of  these  has  had  in  producing 
that  distress  under  which  the  nation 
&  snfiering. 

A  rery  large  amount  wa$  adranced 
on  loan  to  foreign  natiotts,  and  some 
people  make  this  the  leading  cause  of 
file  distress.  We  caonot  agree  with 
tbem.  When  the  community  has  more 
capital  than  it  can  employ  at  home, 
the  best  thing,  in  our  judgm^t,  that 
h  can  do  wi^  the  surplus  is,  to  lend 
h  to  friendly  foreign  gbvemments, 
provided  it  can  get  unexceptionable 
security.  These  governments  imme- 
diately annihilate  the  loans  as  capital, 
and  do  not  employ  them  to  iniure  the 
trading,  or  other  interests  of  the  lend- 
ers. Assuming  that  proper  iseourity 
9  obtained,  loans  ma^  by  the  people 
of  ^s  kingdom  to  other  countries 
iiperate,  until  the  money  is  repaid, 
ttnch  as  though  they  were  Vested  in 
fke  pnrchas^  of  estates  in  these  conn- 
txiesL  It  is  told,  that  more  than  sixty 
millions  have  been  lent  in  this  man- 
ner in  late  vears ;  if  this  sum  pay  five 
per  dent.,  the  natiods  that  havte  bot-> 
rowed  it  will  have  to  remit  three  nril- 
Hons  yektXi  to  the  borrowers  in  this 
country.  To  the  eomnittnity  at  lar^ 
ii  will  have  mnch  the  same  effect  ks 
though  the  propritftoi^  of  estates  in 
^NMe  na^cms,  yie?ding  thi«e  million^ 
of  anmnd  rent^  should  dwell  and  er- 


We  iaV  not  that  good  security  was 
obtained  for  all  the  money  thus  lent ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  much 
of  the  security  may  be  found  to  be  voy 
worthless.  We  fear  that  manv  of  the 
lenders  will  soon  have  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  their  interest,  and  that 
they  will  sustain  inremendous  losses  in 
respect  of  the  principal.  But  putting 
out  of  sight  the  Spuiish  Bonds,  the 
effect  of  which  was  over  before  public 
prosperity  commenced,  and  the  Greek 
loan,  the  amount  of  which  was  con- 
temptible, thd  loans  in  question  ope- 
ratea  np  to  the  beginning  of  the  ais- 
tress,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  advanced  o(n  the  very  best 
security.  The  interest,  no  matter 
how.  had  been  regularly  paid,  and  the 
marKetable  value  of  the  principal  had 
increased.  Had  this  money  been  kepi 
at  home,  there  is  decisive  evidence 
that  human  ingenuity  could  not  have 
found  for  it  beneficial  employment, 
Kotwitfastanding  that  it  was  taken 
away,  and  that  so  much  more  was 
absorbed  by  the  schemes,  there  was^ 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
distress,  abundance  of  idle  money  in, 
the  country.  The  country  papers,  al- 
most up  to  this  hour,  have  been  con- 
stantly offeiing  heavy  sums  on  mort- 
gage. No  one  will  be  so  fbolish  as  to 
imagine,  that  if  the  money  had  been 
kept  at  home,  no  efforts  would  have 
been  made  to  employ  it ;  and  no  one 
but  an  Economist  will  say,  after  look^ 
ing  at  all  the  modes  in  which  capital 
can  be  employed,  that  it  could  have 
been  employed  in  any  other  manner 
without  producing  evil.  Had  it  beed 
kept  at  home,  it  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  employed  in  making  the 
present  overstocks  of  merchandise  and 
manulkctures  still  more  destructive  } 
a  vast  portion  of  it  would  have  been 
lost  to  its  owners,  and  the  eidsting 
public  distress  would  have  been  tnov^ 
severe.  It  was  sent  abroad— and,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  distress  the 
foreiffn  stock  was  saleable  without  loss, 
and  it  practically  brought  three  miU 
lions  anhnally  into  the  countrr  to  ba 
expended  in  consumption.  We  ima- 
gine, th^t  the  foreign  loans  were  so 
far  from  produciog  the  distress,  that 
they  operated  powertuUy  to  prevent 
it,  aild  that  it  would  have  been  mudi 
greatet'if  they  had  not  been  made.  Thd 
mil  in  the  South  American  f^inds  must 
have  done  feazfol  injury  ;  but  it  foU 
lowed,  and  did  ndt  pieiede^  thtidk^ 
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tress:  it  was  not  a  oMte>  but  a  con- 
«eaii«noe. 

We  now  c<mie  to  the  eohexnes.  How- 
ever great  the  folly  and  villainj  of  the 
originators  of  many  of  them  were,  we 
must  still  do  justice.  Some  of  the  new 
companies  that  took  the  most  heavy 
turns  out  of  the  maiket  are  still  in 
being  ;  and  they  are  not  wholly  with- 
out hope  of  a  small  share  of  success. 
The  distress  began  before  returns  could 
have  been  expected  from  any  of  them 
—when  very  few  had  been  dissolved 
— and  when  these  few  had  produced 
no  fiulures,  and  no  great  amount  of 
individual  loss.  The  loss  occasioned 
by  Uie  sdiemes  has  been  divided 
amidst  a  vast  number  of  individuals ; 
no  very  large  portion  has  fallen  upon 
eachy  and  very  many  of  them  have  not 
been  in  trade.  The  new  companies 
took  a  large  quantity  of  goods  out  of 
the  markets,  and  they  brought  scarce- 
Jy  any  into  it ;  they  therefore  acted  to 
a  certain  extent  as  a  counterpoise  to 
ike  heavy  importations  which  have 
been  so  loudly  complained  of.  In  the 
bubbles  of  former  times,  families  em- 
barked their  all,  and  lost  their  all ;  the 
ruin  was  evidently  produced  by  the 
bubbles  alone.  In  those  of  the  last 
two  years,  people  only  ventured  a  part 
of  what  thev  possessed  ;  and  they  sel- 
dom went  bevond  their  depth.  Wq 
have  scarcely  heard  of  a  single  failure 
that  was  produced  solely  by  confiding 
money  to  the  new  companies. 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  loaas 
had  in  a  great  degree  ceased  when  the 
sioney  was  advanced  to  these  comp»- 
nies,  so  that  the  absorption  of  oumey 
by  these  loans  and  companies  was 
perhaps  nearly  equal  in  amount  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years.  If  we  take 
this  amount  at  even  so  much  as  twen- 
ty millions  yearly,  this  does  not  reach 
what  the  government  often  absorbed 
during  the  war,  without  producing 
any  scarcity  of  money,  or  any  iiyuiy 
whatever.  The  shares  were  prinapal- 
]j  held  by  people  in  the  metropdis, 
and  the  great  oody  of  the  merchants 
and  manuCsoturers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  distress  did  not  be*- 
gin  amidst  the  dabblers  in  shares ;  it 
was  not  them,  but  people  unconnect* 
ed  with  them,  who  were  pressed  for 
money,  and  were  in  need  of  loans  and 
discounts.  We  conceive  that  the  new 
companies  had  no  great  share  in  pro* 
ducm^  the  distress;  uid  that  if  bo* 
thing  had  co-operated  with  Ihein^  this 
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distress  would  hare  been  bat  Uttit  ttt 
by  the  nation  at  large. 

The  £Mt  is,  that  two  veiy  prosper- 
ous years  had  greatly  increased  ths 
capital  of  almost  every  ntttvhaat,  na- 
nu&cturer,  and  tradesman.    This  in- 
crease was  altogether  independeat  of 
bank  notes,  and  bank  advances ;  it 
was  solid,  unborrowed  capital.    TUi, 
and  the  largeness  of  coasumptioa,  ia- 
evitiU)ly  led  to  the  holding  of  heety 
stocks,  to  heavy  importations,  and  k 
course  heavy  exportations,  and  much 
speculation.    A  great  deal  of  reproteh 
has  been  cast  upon  the  merdiaots  fm 
importing  so  lai^y  ;  and  the  increas- 
ed imports  of  the  last  two  years  have 
been    triumphan^y    quoted    against 
them,  to  prove  that  they  were  principal- 
ly accountable  for  the  disti^ss  of  ths 
nation.    Now,  a  single  glance  at  the 
revenue  of  the  last  two  vean,  wiU 
d^ow  that  consumption  caJled  for  a 
veiT  large  increase  of  importatioas ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
importations  would  have  been  in  aay 
considerable  deme  excessive,  if  con- 
sumption could  have  been  kept  firoa 
decrease,  and  credit  from  injury. 

Ministers,  who  in  these  days  pnff 
their  own  talents  and  wisdom  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  declare  that 
they  foresaw  the  distress  in  the  hit 
Session,  and  that  if  their  cautions  had 
been  attended  to  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  Now,  their  cautions  were 
confined  to  the  new  companies^  aad 
even  some  of  these  they  sanctioned. 
Mr  Huskisson  again  and  again  decla- 
red, when  trade  was  at  the  highest 
point  which  it  reached,  that  it  womld 
increase— that  it  would  keep  inersaa' 
ing— ^hat  the  new  system  would  cany 
it  infinitely  above  what  it  then  was. 
He  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxche- 
quer  asserted  that  the  opening  of  the 
silk  trade  would  greatiy  benefit  this 
trade  ;  that  the  new  Moi^  sysCea 
would  increase  our  commerce  witii  the 
Oolonies ;  and  that  the  aboUtioa  of 
restrictions  would  swell  out  thito  com^ 
nkeree  in  every  quarter.  If  this  were 
net  calcdated  to  excite  the  merehaats 
and  mannfacturefs  to  cast  away  cau- 
tion and  carry  importing  and  expoH- 
ing  to  the  highest  point,  we  cafinot 
tell  what  could  be  calculated  to  dolt; 
yet  now  Ministers  reproach  the  mer« 
chants  for  over-t»ulhig,  and  aaser^ 
that  attention  to  their  cautions  would 
have  kept  t^ngvin  their  |»roper  coane ! 
We  say  this  merriy  in  Jurtfce  te  the 
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iinewlHyate,  who  have  been  moit  bar- 
barously dealt  whli. 
..  WhiU  inpertations  kepi  incnaiing, 
<$on9uinptioA   Teeeired    soBse  ccweto 
^cbec^  Tbs  Oombinatiooftdid  it  great 
iojui^.    Tbey  raised  -m^es  gveatlj  in 
,  soma  callings ;  bttt  bj  tMs  4;h0j'  de- 
.  pre^Md  tbtiB  in  olhers ;  those  engaged 
la  them  were  often  idle  ;  and  npen  the 
.whole,  much) less  money  was  i^aid  in 
wa^es  than  would  have  been  paid,  if 
.  they  had  not  eziated*    Tkey  seriooi ly 
.  injured  nmny  of  the  masters.  «The  ship- 
.  wxight  one,  and  servral  othen^  if  thiay 
.hud  ];;epi  in  employment,  would  haito 
tftbea  a  large  quantity  of  such  goods 
tOHft  of  the  market  a^  ate  nowsuper- 
:  Abundant,  without  prodiJKnng  an  exieeis 
.Df^othew.  iThemerchantshadnoshAte 
ijsa  creating  these  CooodbkiaiioBs.    • 

'TbeoottlDn  peculation,  4>y  greatiy 
,  naisuig  prices,,  did  gre«t  iir^ury  to  oon- 
a#U0lptie&.    ELsre  a  pertion  o£  the  mer- 
.  vkttiiM  deserre  the  bhune* 
.    .'^d  tine  appreachedfbE  the  adrais- 
flMA «f  Ibreiga silks  ;  theTetoildealers 
.dufst  not  oi^der  of  the  mattuCactuFon, 
/|dbe. latter  wese  le£t  without  tisde,  and 
this  did  ^sP%tA'  rc^ntj  to  looo^umptieii. 
'^iihaa  beeik  slud,.that  the  distceis  in 
ikhe  ailk  tr^e  ^as  produced  by  the 
^Mlae    Qi(uae6  which   haye  distrassed 
.-^eti^er  trades  \  but  this  is  oootrodicted 
^im^    This  trade  was  in  a  state  of 
fta^uation  some  time  befoe  any  other 
(began  to  su^r^  and  bcfek^  the  want 
j^.meA^  diffiinttlked  the  wearing  of 
.^Iks.;  the  deldeni   lesigned  the  a^ 
.ptoaoh  of  the  tifoe  for  the  admission 
pi  loieign  silks  as  their  reason  for  :not 
jsm^g,    h»  i)B,  in  truth,  pelfeetly  ridi- 
^oious  to  aacribe  the  distress  of  OTery 
%nM  to  the  saoie  causes,  when  causes 
ihat  injured  one  did  not  toueh  another. 
4%e  ODttOn  speeuhitionfi  injured  the 
^ten   fltaowaoturect  aerieudly,  but 
|faQ(y  did  not  reaeh  other  mtoufaotu* 
fern    The  new  system  injured  the  siHt 
^mde  dreadfully,  but  various  other 
tirad««  -were  not  afeeted  by  it.    The 
im^vtetione  ctjuaed  .maay  deecBqatkns 
/^  merobiMil^  to  aufier  fearfiiUy,  when 
K^Jine^  had  nothing  to  do  with  then. 
The  Tfinl  fact.is,  that  one  interest  was 
4i#tweed  by  one  eai^e,  and  another 
Jiy  a  wholly  different  cause^  until  ae* 
▼f^rat  of  theta  were  distressed,  and 
t|^  their  suieaings  uiad^  djatoeas 
Maonal,     Manr  at  Ihia  moment  are 
ilf treated  mereV  \^  fthe  distress,  of 
otb«im;-iMid:.otWs  axe  4Ustxuaaed  by 
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The  staaeaatioa  of  the  sOk  trade 
greatly  reduced  the  consumption  of 
the  large  part  of  the  population  enga- 
ged in  it ;  and  it  prerented  the  usuil 
erden  from  bebig  reeeived  from  Italy 
for  manufactures. 

The  une^rtointy  touehitig  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  system,  caused  con- 
aiderable  stagnation  in  the  shawlj  the 
printing!,  and  some  other  trades.  This 
nnjured  eontumption. 

The  new  system  threw  the  inereaae 
in  the  carrying  tiude  wholly  into  the 
hands  <af  foreigners :  this  frijured  eon- 
sumption  greatly  on  the  one  hand,  and 
increased  imports  on  the  other.    This 
83^steih,  instead  of  increasing  the  tit- 
postt  to  the   Colonies,    considerably 
recced  them  f  and*  this  injured  'cotf- 
sumpdoar     1^  merchants'  had  Mt 
a  ,Teiry  small'  share  in   making  the 
cbamges  ia  our  laws  and  systems  ;  anH 
we  cenoeite  tikait  the  vnjuries  done  to 
trade  by  these  changes  operated  greatly 
to  produod  the  cKstre:^: 
>    From  different  eatisbs  seireral  int^ 
fGBts  began  to  mrffer  \  workmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  trade  be- 
come flat ;  a}nd  prices  generally  began 
t«  fitU.    We  have  alraady  said,  th^t 
eonsutAption  oan  become  a  dwarf  or 
a  giant  in  a  moment      The  ikll  of 
prices  left  alniowt  all  traders  without 
profits,  and  it  subiected  very  many  to 
heavy  losses.  An  instantaneous  reduo^ 
tinn  of  expenditure  followed.     The 
tradesman  who  lives  at  the  rate  of  fitb 
hundred  per  annum,  can  sink  to  four, 
utid  stiH  maintain  about  the  same  arv 
pearanoe  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Mi 
fjimsm^  were  well  stocked  with  dothea, 
and  the  buying  of  manufactures  in  a 
gretA  measure  ceased.    The  shopkeep- 
ers had  heavy  stocks,  which  went  off 
slowly,  and  they  bought  very  little  of 
the  wholesale  people.  When  prices  are 
rtsiag,  all  the  persons  between  the  rm^ 
porter  anqd  consumer  are  anxious  to 
hc^dy  when  they  are  falling,  these 
persons  keep  out  of  the  market.    Th0 
speculatOTS  stood  still ;  the  merchants 
loat  their  customers,  and  had  the  whole 
weight  of  the  imports  thrown  upon 
their  riioulders.    Foreign  buyers  were 
naturally  lost  with   t^  home  ones^ 
Oonaumntion  was    greatly   reduced^ 
very  litde  ready  money  was  taken  in 
thu'  dujps ;  the  small  traders  were  be- 
hind tft  tbsir  payments,  and  the  scar- 
city of  money  became  extreme  amidat 
^httrgecnes.  ' 

•  Meantime  pr^duetion   went  on  i\k 
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usiuU.  The  tnerohmnts  had  cargoM, 
which  they  had  preTkmslj  ordered, 
and  consignmente,  daily  aniying.  Tlie 
manufacturera  had  heavy  stocks  of  the 
raw  article,  and  machinery  and  work- 
men sufficient  to  satisfy  the  preceding 
great  demand ;  they  therefore  conti- 
nned  manufacturing  to  tilie  very  last 
moment. 

The  distress  necessarily  began  amidst 
the  merchants  ;  they  were  left  wi^ut 
buyers ;  goods  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  bound  to  the 
day  of  payment  by  acceptaneea.  Credit 
b^n  to  suffer,  and  then  many  of  the 
■nailer  ones  had  their  bills  refused  ; 
this  operated  seriously  against  the 
larger  ones.  The  banks  had  from  ne- 
cessi^  the  balances  of  their  customers 
withdrawn  ;  they  lost,  partly  from 
nedd,  and  partly  from  fear,  many  sums 
tliat  they  held  at  interest ;  their  abi» 
lity  to  accommodate  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  they  were  alarmed.  While 
everything  conspired  to  overload  ^» 
merchant  with  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
erety thing  conspired  to  deprive  him 
of  money  on  the  other. 

AU  this  took  place  before  what  was 
called  the  panic  commenced.  For  some 
weeks  before,  the  fUnds  fell  almost 
daily,  and  the  papers  represented  the 
pressure  for  money  to  be  extreme.  It, 
the  export  of  gold,  and  the  cry  that 
cash-payments  would  be  suspended, 
produced  the  panic ;  and  this  panic 
caused  incalculable  misdiief.  Before 
the  latter  began,  the  presi^ure  was  in  a 
great  degree  confined  to  London,  Li« 
verj»ool,  and  Manchester — it  spread  it 
through  the  three  kingdoms.  Every- 
where, people  who  had  money  in  the 
banks,  withdrew  it  to  hoard  ;  a  gen^ 
ral  run  commenced  upon  the  banks  ; 
these  were  compelled  to  refuse  accom* 
modation,  and  to  recall  that  whieh 
they  ha<l  already  extended  ;  and,  from 
this,  and  the  ftiilure  of  some  of  them, 
the  whole  commimity  was  plunged 
more  or  less  into  sufiering. 

If,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  pressure, 
when  it  was  chiefiy  confined  to  the 
merchants  and  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers,  the  government  had 
stood  forward  with  a  loan  of  Exchequer 
bills,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ruin  and  distress  would 
nave  been  prevented.  The  market  was 
broken  down,  not  eo  much  by  the 
large  quantity  of  goods^  as  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  large  portion  of  the  ca- 
pital whicdi  had  previously  suppovted 
it.    People  speak  of  the  contraction  of 


the  issues  of  bank  notea,— the  ttulh 
is,  it  was  the  contraction,  not  of  then^ 
butof  the  capitals  of  the  bankert^whidi 
operated  so  mischievously.     A  \u^ 
part  of  the  available  ca{»tal  of  evoy 
fiank  consisted   of  deposits  of  solid 
money  ;  and  these  were  almost  inston- 
taneoualy  withdrawn;    millious,  not 
of  paper-naoney,  but  of  sterling  po- 
perty,  although  it  might  be  lepretoot* 
ed  by  paper,  which  had  pre?iousiy 
been  regularly  employed  in  supportiog 
the  merchants  and  other  trades,  and 
which  comprehended  a  large  porticn 
of  ^e  loose  capital  (^  the  difont 
banksy  were  sudoenly  locked  up  in  the 
coffers  of  their  owners,  and  the  benb 
had  not  on  the  instant  wuj  substitatt. 
If  the  sums  deposited  in  the  couatiy 
banks  were  not  called  for,  these  btaks 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  by  them  u 
much  gold  as  was  necessary  for  pay* 
iag  them,  and  taking  up  their  note8,ie 
tliat  the  capital  was  still  taken  from 
its  wonted  occupatioB  io  be  hoarded. 
The  Exchequer  Bills  might  have  re- 
placed the  capital  thus  locked  up,  and 
have  drawn  it  back  iigain. 

After  what  has  been  said  by  all 
sides  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  KngUadi 
it  would  be  idle  in  us  now  to  praise  it ; 
we  will  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  its  conduct  was  above 
all  praise.  But^  unfortunately,  it  had 
to  assist  all  the  banks  in  the  Idag- 
dom  as  well  as  the  London  merchanti^ 
and  a  vast  portion  of  the  money  that 
it  advanced  on  different  securities  was 
ia  effioct  advanced  to  be  hoaxded.  The 
various  banks  obtained  from  it  im- 
mense soma,  not  to  be  employed  in 
assisting  the  merehants  and  manuiaiy 
turers  generally,  but  to  be  k^  in 
their  cofl^rs,  or  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  only  wanted  the  money  to  lock  it 
ttp* 

Government,  however,  (bought  good 
to  stand  aloof ;  ruin  and  distress  spread 
frightfully---powerful  appeals  were 
BUMte  to  it  iu  Parliament, — the  mer- 
chants and  manufiioturers  entreated 
it--Hknd  still  it  refused  to  render  any 
assistance.  It,  of  course,  refused  on 
"  principle ;"  Political  Economy  for- 
bade that  it  should  advance  money  te 
the  traders,  ex«^t  in  certain  spewed 
cases,  of  which  this  was  not  one--thci»> 
fore  it  resisted  all  importunity. 

We  humbly  conceive  ^t  the  ^  prin* 
ciple"  QA  which,  Miniaters  acted  is  a 
fiuse  one :  we  imagtBe^  that  the  effaota 
to  be  produoed  by  mercaatile  di^taess 
are  to  DC  looked  atas  well  as  the  cause ; 
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W9  iMak  thftt  b  v&y  simple  ^  phi- 
ksophy"  which  says,  **  The  merchants 
hare  enred,  they  inll  many  of  them  be 
ruined^ — ^their  min  will  ruin  many 
mumfactui^en,  throw  multitudes  of 
labourers  out  of  employment^  and  in- 
jure seriously  the  whole  community, 
^e  terrible  evils  which  their  ruin 
will  bring  upon  the  nation  can  only 
be  prevented  by  lending  them  money  ; 
bu%  nerertheless,  as  they  have  brought 
the  rum  upon  themselves,  they  must 
net  be  assisted.  Rather  let  thenation  be 
plunged  into  distress,  than  lend  them 
money  which  they  do  not  deserve." 
This^  we  say,  is  very  simile  ♦*  philo- 
sophy.** If  mercantile  distress  be  like- 
ly to  produce  general  suffering,  it 
ought  to  be  removed  without  any  r&- 
g^  to  the  cause.  It  is  the  most  sa- 
cred duty  of  the  government  to  protect 
the  c(Mninunity  as  far  as  possible  ^m 
calamity ;  and  if  a  great  public  cala- 
mity can  only  be  av^i-ted  by  a  loan  to 
the  merchants,  it  is  monstrous  to  say, 
that  thiH  loan  ought  not  to  be  made, 
because  the  merchants  themselves  will 
profit  firom  it  undeservedly. 

As  to  the  doctrine^  that  a  loan  to 
the  merchants  tends  to  lead  them  again 
into  the  same  error,  it  is  below  con- 
tempt. If  they  composed  a  corporation, 
then  the  directors  might  say — We  will 
Peculate  dee];dy  in  this,  or  that,  and 
if  we  get  beyond  our  depth,  govern- 
ment will  assist  us. — But  unconnected 
as  th^  are,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  any  one  of  them  would  ever  specu- 
kte  under  the  idea,  that  if  his  specun 
ktion  should  fail,  the  whole  body 
would  be  distressed,  and  he  should  obn 
tain  assistance  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  truth  is.  Ministers  had  so  be- 
wildered themselves  with  their  new 
system,  that  they  seemed  to  imagine, 
tiiat  distress  could  never  visit  the  land 
igain.  They  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  distress  existed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  they  showed  by  their  con* 
duct  that  they  thought  it  incapable  cS 
increase.  They  did  not  content  them^ 
selves  with  standing  with  th^  arms 
across  saying,  ''No  I"  to  the  solicita^ 
tions  t>f  the  merchants ;  weU  wxraid  it 
have  been  for  thecountry  if  they  had  J 
^-bttt  they  did  that  which  was  calcu^ 
luted  to  increase  in  a  tenfbld  degree 
the  ruin.  They  praised,  in  themost  ex- 
travagant manner,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
knd,  and  for  what  ?  For  being  so  pro* 
fuse  in  lending  and  cUscounting,  fet 
potting  eight  millions  of  additional 
ftifet  into  clrcula^on.    In  the  same 


instant,  without  law,  they  prohibited 
the  country  banks  firom  issuing  a  single 
additional  note,  they  stabbed  uieir  cha- 
racter — they  brought  forward  a  scheme 
for  changing  the  currency, — they  did 
what  must  have  ruined  every  one  of 
these  banks,  if  they  had  been  what  Mi- 
nisters themselves  insinuated  them  to 
be. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  ten 
millions  of  the  people  of  Ensland 
drew  their  circulating  medium  aJinost 
exclusively  firom,  and  had  their  pro- 
perty and  bread  deeply  connected 
with,  the  country  banks — ^that  the 
pres;iure  for  money  was  treineudous, 
and  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen,  comprehended  in  these 
ten  millions,  could  look  to  no  quarter 
fmr  assistance  save  these  banks-^and 
that  the  failure  of  a  single  bank  pro- 
duces a  vast  portion  of  suffering.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  just,  by  its  gi- 
gantic efforts,  carried  its  country  bre- 
thren through  the  storm,  that  confi- 
dence was  beginning  to  revive,  and 
that  if  the  country  banks  could  have 
increased  their  accommodation,  it 
would  nave  yielded  the  most  signal 
benefits  to  the  community. 

Our  readers  know  what  followed — 
they  know  that  the  run  upon  these 
banks  recommenced — that  instead  of 
being  enabled  to  render  assistance  to 
the  suffering  traders,  they  were  brought 
to  need  it  theaiselves — ^that  some  of 
them  failed^-that  their  notes  were 
fenced  out  of  circulation — that  whole 
districts  w^e  almost  deprived  of  cur- 
rency, and  compelled  to  resort  to  bar- 
ter. They  know,  too,  that  Minibters 
professed  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
the  new  Uieories— -by  that  "philoso- 
phy" which  Mr  Canning  lauds  so  un- 
meseifully,  and  which  stinks  in  the 
Bostrils  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
a  glorious  moment  for  another  mighty 
experiment-— for  another  sweeping 
change  affecting  the  fortunesand  bread 
of  tfaN»  community  in  the  aggregate, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  lost. 

Ministers  in  these  days,  as  we  have 
said,  blow  their  own  truxnpet  in  a 
most  deafening  manner.  They  pre- 
vail upon  Paniament  to  adopt  their 
new  principles  and  syijtems,  and  then 
they  pat  its  cheeks,  and  beg  it  to  de- 
fend the  ^  wise  and  enlightened  prin- 
oiplesy"  and  "  profound  and  admirable 
systems,"  which  it  has  adopted.  Mr 
Canning  has  declared  to  it,  that  those 
who  differ  from  them,  **  cannot  com« 
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prehend  the  greatness  and  expansion 
of  other  men  s   views,  on  account  of 
the  inferiority  of  their  own  abilities 
and  understandings  ;^*  and  that  those 
who    dissent  from    Mr    Huskisson's 
schemes,  are  prevented  by  their  inca- 
pacity from  '^  soaring  to  the  heights 
that  enable  men  to  look  do¥m  correct- 
ly on  great  questions,"  and  from  per- 
ceiving   the   vast   and  siiperhuman 
powers  of   the    said   Mr   Huskisson. 
The  very  Mr  Grant,  whose  exploits  in 
Ireland  are  not  forgotten,  although  he 
admits  that  Political  Economy  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  sneers  in  the  most  va- 
lorous fashion  at  the  "  imbecility"  of 
those  who  cannot  deign  to  go  to  him 
for  opinion.    It  seems  that  we  have  got 
another  "  All  the  Talents"  Minis- 
try ;  and  we  imagine  that  in  the  up- 
shot, All  the  Talents  the  Second 
will  cut  a  worse  figure  in  point  of  ta- 
lent than  was  cut  by  All  the  Talents 
the  First.    Is  there  a  single  English 
stomach  that  has  not  been  turned  by 
this  nauseous  arrogance,  bombast,  and 
swagger  ?    In  so  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed, we  honestly  avow  that  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  world  which  has  ta- 
ken away  our  passion  for  "  soaring," 
and  that  we  are  exceedingly  well  con- 
tent to  cleave  to  our  mother  earth.  If 
our  humble  powers  will  not  suiFer  us 
so  to  •*  soar,"  as  to  be  able  to  "  look 
down"  upon  the  measures  of  public 
men,  we  tiHist  we  may  be  permitted 
to  look  up  at  them  as  we  crawl  upon 
the  sod  ;  and  people  may  sometimes 
see  an  object  as  well  when  they  are 
below,  as    when   they   are  above   it. 
Men  may  chance  to  '*  soar"  too  high 
for  seeing  things  accurately.    The  air- 
balloon  "soarers"  tell  us  that  when 
they  get  into  the  clouds  they  cannot 
see  the  world  so  well  as  he  whose  foet 
never  "  soar"  from  the  King's  high- 
road— they  even  cannot  see  it  at  all ! 
We  shrewdly  suspect,  and  we  will  de- 
clare it,  even  if  it  give  huge  offence  to 
the   Right   Honourable  Ueorge  Can- 
ning, that  the  talented  secretary  and 
his  talented  colleagues,  by  means  of 
their  prodigious  abilities  and  stupen- 
dous phUosojjhical  wings,  have  "  soar- 
ed" until  they  have  lost  sight  of  this 
coimtry  altogether.     We  suspect  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  fai-  above  the 
clouds,  and  much  nearer  the  moon 
than  Old  England.     It  is  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  when 
we  look  at  the  astonishing  iguoi-ance 
— the  incredible  ignorance,  as  Mr  At- 
wood  termed  it — which  they  have  re- 


cently manifested  t#aebiiig  th4  c^Sr 
ditioa,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  ths 
nation.    The  conc^t  and  boasting  ciit 
but  a  silly  appeazance  when  contnst- 
ed  with  the  planning  and  acting ; 
those  who  have  conducted  the  a&B> 
of  Uds  empire  for  the  last  twa  montlia, 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  extremelj  si- 
lent touching  the  incapac^y  of  other 
people.    We  never  knew  the  Ministiy 
possess  so  little  of  piiblic  confidence  as 
it  possesses  at  present — ^we  never  knew 
public  opinion  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Oovernment  and  ParUament^  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Session  opened; 
yet,  forsooth,  we  are  to  think  exacUy 
as  Mr  Canning  and  his  colLeaguas 
think,  if  it  be  only  for  "  unifonniky's 
sake." 

We  wiD  now  say  a  word  touching 
the  proposed  changes. 

Tne  panic,  as  it  was  called,  proda- 
ced  a  tremendous  run  upon  the  town 
and  country  banks,  and  many  of  them, 
stopped  payment.  In  proportion,  quite 
as  many  London  banks  &iled  as  ooua- 
try  ones.  Of  such  of  the  latter  as  the 
storm  overpowered,  some  have  opened 
again  ;  the  chief  portion  will  pay  in 
full,  or  nearly  in  fiiU,  and  there  are 
very  few  that  will  not  pay  a  good  di- 
vidend. It  must  be  recollected,  tbU 
the  London  banks  could  communicate 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  few 
moments,  and  that  the  country  ones 
required  some  days  for  such  couunur 
nication. 

What  followed  ?  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing traders  of  the  metropolis  held  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  they  decla- 
red that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
bank,  whatever  its  resources  might  be, 
to  stand  against  such  a  .un  as  had  oc- 
curred. In  the  ti-uth  of  this,  the  peo- 
ple of  London  and  their  press  acquies^ 
ced,  in  so  far  as  the  London  banks 
were  concerned.  It  was  thought  to  be 
natural  enough  for  the  latter  to  be 
overthrown  by  such  a  run,  and  no- 
thing was  said  against  them.  The 
country  banks^  fared  differeaitly— for 
them  no  excuse  could  be  discovered. 
A  stunning  outcry  was  raised  against 
them — which  would  only  have  excited 
laughter  by  the  stupid  absurdities 
which  it  put  forth,  had  it  not  beea 
for  its  destructive  tendency — and  they 
were  covered  with  execrations.  A  body 
of  men,  who  were  second  to  none  JD 
res]>ecUbiUty,  integiity,  and  chums 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  whose 
interests  wore  so  interwoven  with  tho» 
of  the  community,  that  they  could  not 
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ha/re  been  Mned  without  inrolTing 
the  community  in  ruin — these  men 
were  held  up  to  scorn  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  beggars  and  swindlers,  and 
nothing  was  left  unsaid  that  was  cal- 
CKdated  to  blast  their  credit,  and  sink 
both  them  and  the  community  into 
bankruptcy. 

Now,  who  raised  this  outcry  ? 
Doubtlessly  it  was  raised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  in  which  the 
obnoxious  banks  were  established — ^bv 
those  who  were  weD  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  these  banks,  and  the 
propOTty,  character,  and  conduct  of 
the  country  bankers  t  No  such  thing. 
The  ten  millions  of  Bnglish  people, 
amidst  whom  these  bimkers  dwelt, 
who  were  supplied  by  them  with  notes, 
and  who  were  the  only  losers  from 
their  £ulure,  made  no  complaint.  They 
asked  for  no  change,  they  called  not 
for  sovereigns  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  ;  they  were  willing  to  intrust 
their  property  with  these  pennyless 
swindlers,  and  to  stand  forward  as 
their  defenders.  The  outcry  was 
raised  exclusiyely  by  the  people  and 
new^Nkpers  of  London,  and  such  other 
places  as  were  not  yisited  by  the  notes 
of  the  country  bankers.  It  was  raised 
solely  by  those  who  were  strangers  to 
theee  bankers, — who  took  not  their 
notes, — who  suffered  not  from  them, 
-—and  who  raised  it,  merely  because, 
in  a  run  which  operated  more  severely 
against  the  country  banks  than  the 
Ixmdon  ones,  as  many  in  proportion 
<rf  the  former  failed  as  of  the  latter. 

The  admirable  Malachi  Malagrow- 
ther,  Esq.,  has  protested  against  the  af- 
fiurs  of  Scotland  being  managed  by 
the  people  of  London,  and  we,  in  like 
manner,  protest  against  the  affairs  of 
the  coimtry  parts  of  England  being 
managed  by  the  people  of  London. 
The  sages  of  Cockaigne  are  intermed- 
dling with  the  afiairs  of  other  people 
in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  endured,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  very  likely  to  bring 
their  own  into  grievous  disorder.  If 
they  would  only  have  "looked  at 
home,"  they  would  have  seen  that 
amidst  their  own  banks  which  ought 
to  hare  kept  them  silent  touching  the 
countiy  ones.  It  is  the  ciu-se  of  the 
age  that  everything  is  to  be  managed 
by  Political  Elconomy  and  Philosojmy, 
and  that  local  knowledge  is  to  be  ut- 
tetiy  disregarded  in  the  management 
of  local  interests.  The  local  interests 
of  Scotland  are  to  be  managed  by  Eng- 


lishmen, and  the  local  interests  of  Eng- 
land are  to  be  managed  by  Scotsmen 
and  Irishmen.  No  one  could  read  the 
speeches  of  Ministers  regarding  the 
country  banks  without  perceiving  that 
they  were  almost  every  syllable  taken 
from  certain  London  newspapers  ;  and 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  country 
matters  knew  that  these  newspapers 
were  thoroughly  ignorant  touching  the 
question.  The  people  of  the  country 
who  were  principally  interested  in  the 
business  were  not  consulted  ;  their 
opinion  was  not  asked  ;  their  wishes 
were  of  no  moment ;  the  sages  of 
Cockaigne  commanded,  and  the  sages 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  in  duty  bound, 
obeyed. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  to  the  general  respectability  of 
tne  country  banks.  They  have  just 
been  twice  put  to  the  most  severe  or- 
deal, and  seven-eighths  of  them  have 
given  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  their 
solidity.  The  chief  part  of  those  that 
have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
crifices they  made  to  support  them- 
selves, and  the  waste  of  property  that 
must  take  place  in  the  winding  up  of 
their  affairs,  will  pay  twenty  shillings, 
or  nearly  twenty  shillings,  in  the 
pound.  To  speak  of  a  banker^s  be- 
ginning business  in  the  country  with- 
out capital  16  ridiculoiis.  Who  would 
take  his  notes,  or  open  an  account 
with  him  7  With  respect  to  system,  a 
man  without  capital  could  more  easily 
open  a  bank  in  London  than  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  regard  to  public  sen- 
timent, he  could  as  easily  do  it  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  reople  in  the 
country  are  not  so  totally  aestitute  of 
common  sense  as  the  omniscient  Cock- 
neys imagine. 

We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  the 
system  of  our  country  banks  cannot 
be  improved  :  but  we  do  say,  that  it 
will  not  be  so  easily  improved  as  many 
people  imagine.  We  highly  approve 
of  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banks ;  the  great  practical  defect  oi 
the  existing  ones  is,  some  of  the  bank- 
ers are  too  much  addicted  to  specula- 
tion, and  the  affairs  of  joint  stock 
ones  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  will,  to  a  great  extent,  preclude 
speculation.  I^  however,  all  our  banks 
were  like  those  of  Scotland,  we  ima- 
gine that  there  would  still  be  failures 
amone  them.  It  is  very  idle  to  argue 
that  the  same  things  must  of  necessity 
produce  the  same  miits  in  both  couu- 
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tries,  when  there  is  so  much  difference 
in  extent,  population,  &c.  between 
one  countiy  and  the  other. 

Kothing  more,  in  our  poor  judg- 
ment, ought  to  have  been  done  at  pre-* 
Ment,  beyond  granting  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  these  joint-stock 
banks.  To  the  branch  ones  of  the 
Bank  we  have  many  strong  objections ; 
they  will  giro  much  additional  power 
to  a  corporation  that  has  quite  suffi- 
cient already,  the^  will  operate  yery 
mischieyously  a^mst  their  riyab,  and 
we  think  that,  instead  of  preventing, 
they  will  multiply  failures. 

To  the  change  in  the  currency  we 
Iffe  decidedly  opposed,  in  common 
with  almost  every  man  in  the  nation. 
A  more  wild  and  destructiye  measure 
was  never  devised  in  such  a  mo- 
ment. 

No  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  change,  save  the  most  simple  and 
unsatisfactory  ones.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  prevent  firequent  and  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  prices.  In  reply  to  this, 
we  have  already  shown  tnat  prices 
fluctuated  as  frequently  and  violently 
when  the  currency  was  gold,  as  they 
have  done  since  it  became  paper. 
Once  in  every  three  or  four  years  com- 
merce and  manufactures  will  have  a 
flt  of  suffering,  let  the  currency  be 
what  it  may,  so  long  as  this  coimtry 
shall  be  reasonably  wealthy.  Produc- 
tion and  consumption  cannot  possibly 
be  kept  together  ;  the  powers  of  the 
former  have  been  rendered  gigantic 
by  capital,  machinery,  and  knowledge, 
and  the  market  must  be  very  frequent- 
ly overloaded  with  merchandise  and 
manufactures.  If  the  trade  in  com 
be  made  free,  agriculture  will  be  rare- 
ly free  from  distress  arising  fh)m  su- 
perabundanoe.  To  prevent  convul- 
sions like  that  from  which  the  countiy 
is  now  suffering,  excessive  supply  must 
be  prevented  ;  and  this,  with  regard 
to  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  is  im- 
possible. We  can  prevent  it  in  respect 
of  agriculture,  but,  like  fools,  we  are 
detennined  to  cast  away  the  ability. 

That  a  paper  currency  should  of 
necessity  keep  prices  constantly  \(scy 
high,  is  a  doctrme  that  we  can  never 
subscribe  to.  If  the  banks  should 
ffive  away  their  notes,  or  sell  them  at 
half  price,  to  be  expended  solely  in 
consumption,  we  woiud  tlien  readily 
believe  in  the  doctrine.  But  they  do 
no  such  thing.  The  loans  that  their 
Botes  enable  them  to  make  are  em- 


ployed, not  in  consumption  but  pro- 
duction.   We  will  never  believe  thst 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  were  occa- 
sioned solely,'  or  principally,  by  the 
paper  currency ;    we   are  convinced 
that  if  any  miracle  had  added  a  few 
millions  of  rich  land  to  our  bland, 
wheat  would  have  been  sent  down  to 
thirty  shillings  the  quarter  in  spite  of 
the  war,  the  taxes,  and    liie   bank- 
notes.   Eveiy  one  knows  that  the  fiur- 
mers  employed  the  aid  which  they 
received  from  ^e  banks  in  carrying 
production  to  the  highest  pomt  possi- 
ble ;  the  old  land  was  forced  with 
extra  manure— waste  land  was  cdla- 
vated — a  vast  quantity  of  com  lad 
number  of  cattle  were  brought  to  msr- 
ket,  that  never  would  have  seen  it  but 
for  the  bank-notes.    Still  ihere  was  no 
superabundance,  and  why  t    Because 
Father  Ocean  would  not  suffer  us  to 
ruin  ourselves  by  forming  too  many 
new  flirms.    Perhaps  had  uie  currency 
been  gold,  prices  would  not  have  been 
regularly  so  hi^,  but  i^en  we  beHeve 
they  would  sometimes  have  been  much 
hi^er-we  believe  that,    at   times, 
there  would   have  been   very  great 
scarcity.    At  the  peace^,  when  foreign 
com  was  suffered  to  come,  prices  feU 
almost  fifty  per  cent.,  in  spite  at  the 
paper  currency.    Agun,  the  means  of 
obtaining  articles  of  commerce,  and 
raw  produce  for  manufacturing,  were 
very  precarious,  and  the  supply  wti 
often  scanty  ;  yet  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers     frequently     suffered 
greatly  from  losing  prices.    Colonial 
produce  was  often  at  ruinous  ones. 

For  some  years  before  the  sovereigni 
were  issued,  bank-notes  strove  in  vain 
to  raise  prices,  even  to  their  proper 
level.  Tne  Bank  called  in  its  small 
notes  and  circulated  i^e  gold,  and  be- 
hold prices  rose  throughout  the  coun- 
try !  When  we  look  at  the  price  of 
com  in  America,  nothing  can  persuade 
us  that  a  paper  currency  must  of  ne- 
cessity keep  it  high  in  Bngland.  ONpen 
the  ports  only  for  foreign  com,  and  all 
the  notes  that  the  banks  can  force  into 
circulation  will  not  keep  our  fkrmcrs 
from  ruin. 

We  believe  the  circulating  medium, 
and  the  solid,  imborrowed  capital  of 
individuals,  to  be  distinct  things- 
Philosophers  confound  tiiem  with 
each  other.  That  such  capital  may  be 
superabundant,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  last  two  yearsj 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  arcnla- 
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ting  medium,  separating  it  from  such 
capital,  can  be  superabundant.  Grant- 
ingy  howeve]^  that  the  issues  of  bank- 
notes, considered  separately,  can  be 
excessive,  they  must  operate  as  an  ex- 
cess of  trading  capital ;  and  we  deny 
that  there  can  be  such  an  excess  of 
such  capital,  for  a  term  of  years,  as 
will  keep  prices  constantly  high.  An 
excess  of  such  capital  musir  always,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  resolve  itself  at 
onoe  into  an  excess  of  goods,  dissipate 
itself^  and  create  a  scarcity  of  money 
and  low  prices. 

At  an^  rate,  high  prices  are  a  ob- 
tain indication  of  prosperity  ;  they 
€aiinot  possibly  exist  in  a  poor  and 
distressed  nation.  If  bank-notes  raise 
them  at  all,  they  can  do  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  increasing  trade  and  em- 
ployment for  labour.  If  gold  reduce 
them  it  must  inevitably  do  it  by  di- 
minishing trade,  and  depriving  labour 
of  employment.  Low  prices  can  only 
be  found  in  a  poor  and  suffering  coun- 
try ;  a  rich  and  thriving  one  they 
oannot  enter.  That  a  metallic  cur- 
rency will  greatly  reduce  prices  for  a 
time  is  certain.  At  a  period  when  a 
vast  number  of  trading  oapitala  have 
been  wholly  lost — when  tne  capital 
of  almost  every  trader  has  been  senous- 
ly  reduced — when  every  bank  has  had 
its  capital  greatly  diminished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits,  or  other  causes 
-^-at  such  a  time,  an  immense  sum 
must  be  taken  from  the  capitals  of  the 
bankB,  and  the  use  and  P2[ofits  of  it 
lost  to  the  community.  The  change 
itself  will  force  prices  down,  and  then 
their  lowness  will  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  balances  of  account  and 
deposits,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  tmding  capital  of  every  banxer. 
The  banking  capital  of  the  nation  will 
be  less  reducea  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Hie  notes,  than  by  the  loss  of  such 
balances  of  accounts  and  deposits. 
Prices,  however,  will  still  fluctuate— 
they  will  be  at  times  very  high — ^but 
then  they  will  be  raised,  not  generally 
by  the  beneficial  effects  of  prosperity, 
but  partially  by  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  scarcity. 

Every  Member  of  Parliament,  what- 
errer  his  creed  may  be.  protests  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  high  priees.  If 
this  country,  with  its  tremendous 
debt,  which  is  kept  so  carefully  from 
dinnnution,  can  prosper  with  low 
prices,  in  heaven's  name  let  us  have 
them!  But  .we  say  that  it  cannot— we 


say  that,  if  prices  be  not  reasonably 
high,  this  nation  cannot  employ  its 
labour,  reduce  its  debt,  and  pat  its 
taxes.  We  say  further,  that  high 
prices  cannot  outlive  public  prosperity 
— that  low  ones  cannot  outlive  na- 
tional poverty  and  suffering — that,  in 
so  far  as  a  paper  currency  raises  prices, 
it  raises  them  by  promoting  trade  and 
creating  employment  for  labour,  and 
that  it  never  can  raise  them  perma^ 
^lerUl^  above  what  public  prosperity 
cbUs  for.  We  maintain,  that,  if  the 
banks  contributed  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent distress  by  makmg  advances  to 
the  merchants,  &C.,  they  were  enaUed 
to  make  these  advances  chiefly  by  the 
solid  capital  which  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  their  connexions.  We  main- 
tain that  this  distress  was  mainly  pro- 
duced, not  by  excessive  issues  of  notea 
by  the  bankers,  but  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  real  unborrowed  capital  pos- 
sessed by  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  said  that  a  paper  currency,  in- 
stead of  expanding,  contracts  itself  in 
times  of  trading  suffering,  and  that  a 
gold  one  does  the  reverse.  This  is  sad 
drivelling.  How  does  a  paper  cuiv 
rency  contract  itself  ]  The  market  be^ 
comes  heavy — ^prices  fall— <the  tradem 
are  all  rendered  poor — confidence  iM 
shaken — the  bankers  hear  unfiAvoura* 
ble  reports,  and  dare  not  continue  to 
discount  and  lend  as  they  have  done. 
Would  the  case  be  diflferent  within 
gold  currency  1  Would  the  bankett 
lend  to  suspected  houses,  and  discount 
doubtful  bills,  merely  because  their 
money  would  consist  of  sovereigns  in- 
stead of  bank-notes  7  We  think  not 
A  run  upon  a  country  bank  throws 
in  its  paper,  but  then  it  takes  out  gold 
instead  ;  it  takes  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  Bank's  capital  in  the  shape  of 
deposits,  &,c,  but  then  it  would  do 
just  the  same  if  the  Bank  had  no 
notes.  Low  prices  and  distress  throw 
a  large  part  of  the  currency  out  of  em- 
ployment,  whether  it  consist  of  gold 
or  pap^.  The  fall  of  the  market  price 
of  eold  does  not  make  it  more  cheap 
and  plentiful  to  those  who  want  U> 
borrow  it. 

Our  conviction  is,  that  a  sufficiency 
of  gold  cannot  be  kept  in  the  country. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  only  in  our 
favour  with  those  countries  uutt  can- 
not send  us  any  gold,  and  thatpay 
Aeir  debts  to  us  with  goods.  WitL 
France  and  those  countries  that  reaUy 
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have  gold,  the  balance  of  trade,  from 
the  new  system,  will  be  almost  always 
against  us,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay 
them  with  gold.  What  has  been  the 
case  recently  %  The  Bank  called  in  its 
small  notes  and  issued  sovereigns :  al- 
most immediately,  the  latter  began  to 
go  abroad,  and  their  export  increased, 
until  it  excited  the  most  serious  alarm. 
This  was  the  case  when  only  two  mil- 
lions of  the  population  were  supplied 
with  gold.  If  the  nation  enjoy  a  few 
months  of  prosperity,  the  sovereigns 
will  fly  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  manufactures ;  the  bankers 
will  set  to  work  to  bring  down  prices, 
and  produce  bankruptcy  and  distress, 
in  order  to  disable  the  community  from 
buying  outlandish  silks  and  other 
foolery.  If  the  nation  cannot  possess 
gold  without  keeping  itself  continual- 
ly in  penury  and  suffering,  we  think 
it  wotud  be  better  without  it ;  we  think 
it  would  act  wisely  in  cleav^g  to  its 
paper.  Our  notions  are  eminently  un- 
phllosophical.  We  would  at  any  time 
prefer  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding 
with  bank-notes,  to  salt  and  potatoes 
with  sovereigns.  We  wish  for  that 
circulating  medium,  without  giving 
ourselves  any  concern  touching  its  de- 
scription, that  will  give  to  our  coun- 
try  the  greatest  measure  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

The  JPhilosophers  of  Parliament  are 
prodigiously  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
mot,  that  country  bank-notes  force 
sovereigns  out  of  circulation.  They 
charge  it,  with  their  usual  ignorance, 
up<m  the  countrv  bankers.  The  truth 
is,  that  exceptms  philosophers,  all 
men,  and  especiaUy  men  in  business, 
prefer  that  circulating  medium  which 
is  the  most  convenient.  The  notes  of 
country  bankers  are  scarcely  ever  coun- 
terfeited— there  is  no  trouble  in  weigh- 
ing them — they  are  more  portable— 
and  the  risk  is  veiy  trifling,  for  it  is 
only  two  or  three  times  in  a  man^s 
life  that  one  bank,  amidst  several,  fails 
in  a  particular  district.  Notes  are  al- 
most universally  preferred  to  gold, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  keep 
it  out  of  circulation.  Let  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  be  Bank 
of  England  notes — ^let  forged  ones  be 
pretty  plentiful — let  sovereigns  be  of 
mil  weight  and  free  from  counterfeits, 
and  then  gold  will  drive  paper  out  of 
circulation. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  here  is  a 
country  in  which  Bank  failures  are 


unknown,  which  for  a  vezy  long  pe- 
riod has  drawn  the  most  signal  ad- 
vantages from  a  paper  currency,  which 
is  in  circumstances  very  diflerent  from 
those  of  England,  and  of  which  tlw 
inhabitants,  almost  to  a  man,  protect 
against  the  change.      Now,  why  is  a 
positive,  long-tried,  and  highly-^ued 
good,  to  be  thus  wrenched  from  Soot- 
land,  not  only  without  necessity^  but 
without  anything  whatever  to  excuse 
it  1   Why  is  Scotland  to  be  thus  cnuo- 
med  by  main  force  into  th'*  Tocibl*  of 
experiment,  when  it  cannot  even  be 
alleged  that  she  will  derive  die  least 
benefit  from  it  ?    With  r^ard  to  Ire- 
land, the  want  of  banks  and  capital  in 
it  has  been  long  lamented.    Yet  now 
a  measure  is  resorted  to  that  miut 
prevent  the  spread  of  banks  in  it,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  capital  whi^ 
they  would  circulate.    Who  can  cost- 
template  without  shuddering,  the  e£- 
fects  that  low  prices  must  produce  in 
Ireland  ? 

We  are  an  unaccountable  people. 
Banks  have  long  been  carried  up.  as 
things  of  inestimable  public  value  ; 
and  the  banker  who  has  been  liberal  in 
his  advances,  has  been  always  piaiaed 
as  a  benefactor  to  his  oountiy.  AH 
things  must  now  be  made  new,  aad 
therefore  banks  are  spoken  of  as  thou^^ 
they  were  public  evils^  and  the  baiiketv 
who  is  generous  in  making  loans^  is 
thought  to  be  little  better  than  a  trai- 
tor. We  have  boasted  of  our  capital 
until  we  are  weary,  and  now  we 
execrating  it,  and  sighing  for  the 
nefits  that  the  loss  of  it  will  yield 
We  shall  soon  be  somewhat  wiser  than 
we  are.  We  shall  soon  find,  that  if 
we  have  banks  at  all,  we  must  have 
the  evils  that  are  inseparable  from 
them ;  and  that  a  crash  cannot  tal^ 
place  amidst  merchants  and  maDufao> 
turers,  without  its  producing  a  caisb 
amidst  bankers.  We  shall  soon  find 
that  if  we  have  riches,  we  most  have 
with  them  the  evils  that  are  inseparik- 
ble  from  richer  We  shall  soon  di»- 
cover  that  the  want  of  capital  is  even 
a  more  grievous  thing  than  the  excesa 
of  it — ^lat  occasional  paroxysms  Off 
gout  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  neverw 
ceasing  effects  of  atrophy — and  th^ 
the  pains  produced  by  high  living  are 
more  endurable  than  the  gnawings  of 
eternal  hunger.  We  ^all  soon  be 
heartilv  sick  of  experiments — Would 
to  Qod  that  we  could  as  soon  get  ri 
of  their  oonsequenoee  \       . 
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Fbox  ibd  ididdle  of  the  16lh  een- 
tiury,  the  oharaeteristic  ef  Burope  was 
War.  All  the  g«eat  changes  were 
made  by  violence.  In  the  eariier  pop- 
lioit  ef  this  ai^ent  and  sangunutrj 
period,  aH  the  leading  states  were  sac- 
eessmly  br^en  into  the  discipline 
KtA  suffering  of  war,  as  if  to  prenate 
them  fof  tl^  moi^  ttemendous  nos- 
tlli^,  which,  before  its  dose,  was  to 
invoJ^e  flU  in  one  oonunon  confiict. 
Till  then  the  political  hemisphere  #a8 
but  partiaD J  darkened ;  the  flash  sti^ck 
a  WMitaiy  thr6ne  from  time  to  time, 
and  disman^d  it  of  some  of  its  more 
aspiiing  and  useless  ornaments ;  but 
tro  French  ReTolution  brought  down 
ihe  wliole  storm.  It  was  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Age  of  the  Sword. 

When  a  hist<yrian  worthy  of  this 
fplendid  and  fearful  period  shall  arise, 
we  shall  have  a  hBtoir  such  as  the 
wotld  has  not  jeZ  equalled  ;  a  singu- 
lav  and  majestic  development  of  the 
noblest  powers  exhausted  in  the  most 
disastious  struggle  against  public  mis- 
^cArtune,  of  the  most  desperate  passions 
let  loose  and  triumphing,  of  whole  na^ 
tkns  flung  into  combat  with  each 
other,  of  skvughter  and  sufferings  te* 
which  all  the  ancient  trials  of  empire 
i^ere  tame,  of  magnificent  heroism 
overpowered,  of  established  strength, 
the  constitutions  of  a  thousand  years 
scattered  like  dust  under  the  charge  of 
»  licentious  and  uncontrollable  force, 
of  ^e  fall  of  thrones  and  religions, 
afod-of  the  finishing  of  this  gigantic, 
»<»lkty  and  public  battle  in  a  itote  of 
knowledge?,  progressive  f^edom,  and 
general  tran^llit^,  beyond  all  hope 
and  all  example. 

Whether  this  illustrious  prospect  is 
to  go  OB  extending  and  brightening, 
or  whether  the  casuid  heavings  that 
eCSU  shake  it  are  to  be  deepened  inte 
roin^  must  be  left  to  Time.  We  have 
altKuied  one  great  wisdom,  l^e  con- 
tdottsnesi  thiit  all  war;  for  the  sake 
of  demlneering,  brings  with  it  its  own 
iooinge.  The*  experiment  of  ambi- 
tion baa  been  made  before  our  age  on 
tho  gvandett  scale,  with  the  most  un- 
equalled qualities  fof  success,  and  with 
the  most  resistless  progress.  No'  na-< 
taan  will  ever  make  an  universal  war 
with  &eulties  eoual  to  those  of  the 
nation  which  we  nave  just  seen  tram- 
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pled  down  in  its  own  blood  by  the 
feet  of  the  whole  continent.  Ko  man 
will,  periiaps,  ever  stand  forth  as  the 
leading  figure  of  war,  superior  in 
energy,  subtlety,  knowledge  of  man, 
and  inilitaiy  renown,  to  the  man  whom 
we  have  just  sent  to  his  grave  with 
our  ietters  on  his  hands.  There  may 
be  greater  generals,  more  sagacious 
statesmen,  more  heroic  defieirs  of  per- 
sonal danger  ;  but  the  world  has  ne- 
ver seen  a  chieftain  so  fitted  for  the 
mastery  of  his  peculiar  nation  and  his 
peculiar  time.  No  empire  will,  per- 
haps, ever  see  at  the  head  of  its 
strength,  a  being  so  formed  by  nature 
and  circumstance,  to  excite  all  its  hid- 
den means,  to  strain  the  national 
sinews  to  their  utmost  energy,  to  lead 
his  people  against  the  world  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  indiridual  passion,  and 
the  solid  weight  of  disciplined  and 
matchless  combination.  Napoleon  was 
an  £vil^  and  human  nature  may  well 
rejoice  at  the  extinction  of  its  disturb- 
er. He  was  a  portentous  light  in  the 
horizon  ;  but  for  his  hour  he  threw 
all  its  other  illumination  into  eclipse« 
If  it  had  been  the  declared  will  of 
Heaven  to  show  us  the  fruitlessness 
of  human  ambition,  bv  an  evidence  on 
the  most  unanswerable  scale,  we  can 
imagine  no  more  complete  conviction 
than  of  that  tremendous  throne  which 
has  scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  be- 
fore our  eyes ;  no  more  appalling 
power  than  that  which  France  threw 
out  fr^m  her  torn  entrails  like  a  stream 
of  fire  upon  the  earth  ;  no  more  po-^ 
tent,  prending  spirit  of  the  ruin,  than 
her  Emperor.  France  and  Napoleon' 
were  made  for  each  other — we  shall 
see  nothing  like  them  meet  together 
again. 

But  this  crisili  was  still  more  re-' 
maricable  in  the  change  which  it  has 
wrought  oii  the  locality  of  Dominion. 
Half  a  century  ago,  the  strength  of 
Suropp  was  in  its  centte.  France  wa^ 
the  fa^art  of  the  continent ;  the  man^ 
ners,  language,  literature  of  Europe^ 
even  down  t6  the  trivial  matters  6t 
dress  and  the  things  of  common  lifb, 
were  modelled  on   those  of  this  su- 

Sretne  and  brilliant  teacher.  The  po- 
tics  of  France  were  the  guide  or  the 
fear  of  every  nation  ;  and  the  mini- 
sters  of  half  a  hundred  courts  laid 
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their  heads  on  their  pillows  in  quiet,  or 
wasted  their  lamps,  as  the  dispatches 
from  Versailles  bore  the  stamp  of  its 
resistless  will. 

But  this  has  passed  away.  In  the 
seat  of  the  conflagration  the  strength 
of  the  soil  has  been  burnt  out.  Two 
great  empires,  on  the  western  and 
eastern  borders  of  cirilization,  now 
hold  the  supremacy  over  all  between. 
£ngland  and  Russia,  ordained  to  pro- 
sent  the  most  total  contrast  to  each 
other.  The  one  at  the  height  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  the  other  at  the 
height  of  despotism ;  the  one  the  most 
cultivated  and  opulent  of  all  nations, 
the  other  the  poorest  and  most  barbar* 
ous  ;  the  one  strong  in  the  strength 
of  its  people,  the  other  peopled  with 
slaves ;  the  one  irresistible  bgr  sea,  the 
other  scarcely  venturing  to  dip  the 
sole  of  its  feet  in  that  uncertain  de- 
ment, but  mighty  by  land.  They 
agree  in  but  the  one  feature,  of  an 
exteniihility  of  power  all  but  bound- 
less. Russia  has  before  her  a  sweep 
of  territory  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation would  be  lost ;  and  from  I^p- 
land  to  the  Chinese  wall,  her  flag  may 
yet  wave  over  cities  abd  tribes  iunu* 
merable.  England  has  befbre  her  the 
alliance,  or  the  conquest  of  every  stato 
washed  by  the  ocean.  Of  all  sceptres 
tife  trident  is  the  most  imperiBl.  From 
the  Poke  to  the  Line,  and  from  Ame- 
riea  to  India^  all  is  but  one  superb 
field  for  her  activity,  her  gemus,  and 
her  glory. 

What  shall  be  the  final  result  of 
these  immense  concentrations  of  power 
is  yet  bcv<md  human  conjecture. 
Whether  they  have  been  raised  by 
Providence  in  the  foresight  of  some 
overwhelming  catastro)>be  of  the  in- 
termediate nations,  to  be  made,  still 
more  strikingly  than  before,  the  refuge 
to  the  crushed  and  perishing  interests 
of  humanity — whether  they  have  betn 
elevated,  like  Mount  Ararat,  ibr  the 
rest  and  forthcoming  of  the  new  cul- 
tivators of  the  deluged  and  subverted 
soil,  or  are  themselves  to  evince  the 
tremendous  spectacle  of  the  utmost 
power  of  human  hostility  in  their  col^ 
Ufiion,  is  still  covered  with  clouds  im- 
penetrable. But  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Russia  is  a  phenomenon  to  which 
the  world  has  afibrded  no  parallel. 
The  empire  of  Peter  the  Great  is  but 


a  century  old.*  The  savage  boldneas 
and  wild  wisdom  of  that  first  of  W 
banans  even  then  caught  the  gaxe  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe.  Hegsre 
Russia  a  place  among  kingdoms.  He 
laid  the  colossal  foundations  of  a  co- 
lossal empire.  But  he  died  amoDg 
the  foundations. 

His  plan  survived  him.  His  succes- 
sors in  all  the  vices  of  an  Asiatic  court, 
and  the  fantasies  of  female  reigni, 
still  added  to  his  great  design.  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  a  woman  with  the 
ambition,  the  intellect,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  sterner  sex,  struck  down  all  re- 
sistance within  sight  of  her  borders— 
with  one  hand  held  the  Ottoman  like 
a  Uger  in  a  chain,  and  with  the  other 
crushed  out  the  life  of  Poland.  It  was 
a  minor  work  to  subdue  the  Tartsr 
invasions,  and  break  down  the  insur- 
rections of  the  pretenders  and  turbu- 
lent nobles.    Catherine  made  Russia, 
like  its    own   winter,  terrible.     Yet 
these  terrors  were,  like  it,  restricted ; 
they  were  lost  as  it  passed  the  limits 
of  the  soiL    The  appearance  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  ^*  Seven  Years* 
War'*   was  but  of  a  moment ;  they 
came  like  Arabs  from  the  desert,  as  if 
only  to  show  the  fierceness  and  un- 
tameable  strength  of  their  source,  and 
then  passed  away.    The  true  inter- 
course of  Russia  with  the  system  of 
Europe  began  with  the  accession  of 
the  late  Emperor.    Before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  throne  was  Oriental  in 
its  ambition,  its  polity,  and  its  feel- 
ings ;  it  was  Russia  in  Asia.    From 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  it  be- 
came Rusiia  in  Europe. 

The  increase  of  population  during 
thb  period  was  unexampled,  or  only 
to  be  equalled  by  that  of  North  Ame- 
rica. By  the  register  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  the  Qreek  Church,  its 
po])ulation  was  about  thirty  millions. 
But  the  Greek  Church  contains  but 
three-fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
true  census  would  have  been  forty.  At 
his  death,  the  population  was  e^tima- 
ted  at  tifty-four  millions  !  The  Empire 
now  contains  nearly  seven  millions  of 
sc^uare  leagues,  of  which  a  fourth  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  Ural  mountains 
are  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
population.  Seven-eighths  live  on  the 
western  side  of  the  range.  The  cast- 
em  side  i^  wandered  over  by  five  mil- 
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lions  of  men  of  various  habits  and 
languages.    Tet  those  presumed  Tar- 
tarian deserts  may  jet  be  reckoned 
among  the  treasures  of  the  imperial 
strength.     Unreclaimed  as  they  are, 
they  present  a  vast  surface  in  general 
^  for  supporting  life,  some  tracts  of 
remarkable  luxuriance,  large  rivers, 
and  a  climate  which,  though  chiefly 
rigorous,  is  healthy.      Those  plains 
were  once  the    "Officina  gentium,'* 
the    inexhaustible   magazine  of   the 
hosts  which  covered   alternately  the 
East  and  West  of  the  worid.    The 
Scythian  was  the  mightiest  of  con- 
querors.   He  recruited  his  multitudes 
in  a  wilderness  where  he  was  as  inac- 
cessible as  its    storms.      When    the 
power  of  devastation  was  swelled  to 
Its  height   in   the   desert,  it  rushed 
forth,  and  India  and  Italy  were  over- 
whelmed before  it  returned  to  its  an- 
cient pool  among  the  mountains  of 
the  Ural. 

Alexander  died  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1825 ;  he  was  born  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month,  1777,  the  son  of 
Paul  the  First  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Eugene^  Duko  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
grandmother,  the  celebrated  Catherine 
the  Second,  distrusting  the  capacity 
of  her  capricious  son,  was  said  to  have 
looked  to  Alexander  for  the  hope  of 
Russia.  Suspicious  in  everything,  she 
chose  a  wife,  Louisa  Maria  of  Baden, 
for  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  thus 

Srecipitated  an  union  which  was  pro- 
uctive  of  happiness  tO  neither,  and, 
what  was  of  more  consideration  to  the 
fierce  old  woman  that  forced  it,  pro- 
ductive of  no  issue. 

Alexander  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1801.  He  began 
his  reign  by  the  most  popular  of  all 
acts, — a  peace  with  England.  The 
famous  "  Armed  Neutrality"  was 
from  thiit  moment  dissolved.  Lord  St 
Helens  was  sent  to  the  imperial  court. 
The  embargo  on  the  British  ships  was 
taken  oflTou  the  18th  of  May.  A  mari- 
time convention  between  England  and 
Russia  was  established  on  the  17th 
of  June,  thus  distinctly  abolishing 
the  convention  agreed  on  between 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  but  a 
year  before,  (December  16,  1800,)  and 
for  maintenance  of  which  the  Danish 
fieet  had  been  attacked  and  all  but 
ruined  by  Nelson.  The  peace  between 
fiagland  and  France  immediately  fol- 
lowed, (October  1.) 


Russia  firrt  entered  as  a  component 
part  into  German  politics  in  1602.  The 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  inflamed  by 
triumph,  had  now  commenced  those 
projects,  which  made  peace  but  a  more 
treacherous  mode  of  conquest.  The 
indemnifications  of  the  German  sove- 
reignties, gave  him  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  thirsted ;  and  Prussia, 
conscious  that  the  first  blow  would  be 
at  her  sunremacy  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, called  Russia  to  her  councils. 
The  result  of  this  intercourse  was 
known  only  in  the  significant  measure 
of  a  levy  of  two  men  in  the  five  hun- 
dred through  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  completion  of  the  army  to  half-a- 
million. 

The  time  of  the  most  signal  struggle 
of  the  modem  world  was  now  at. hand. 
Napoleon,  in  sight  of  the  crown,  and 
feeling  that  peace  was  the  season  in 
which  alone  he  could  be  forgotten  or 
overpowered  by  the  factions  of  France, 
determined  to  throw  the  whole  West 
into  war.    By  a  series  of  aggressions 
on  the  treaty,  by  positive  83izures  of 
territory,  and  direct  insults  to  Eng- 
land, he  aroused  that  greatest  and 
most  fatal  of  all  his  antagonists  into 
hostility.    The  war  began  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1803.    The  extraordi- 
nary scheme,  which  was  afterwards 
urged  to  its  completion,  in  her  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  now  began  with 
the  seizure  of  Hanover,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  English  commerce  fVom  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea.    Alexander, 
connected  by  ftimily  ties  with  Olden- 
burg, and  probably  feeling  some  pas 
sonal  pity  for  the  helpless  sufferings  of 
Hanover,  intereeded.    His  intercessioa 
was  rejected,  and  the  offended  mo- 
narch still  went  on  disciplining  his 
armies.  In  1804,  Napoleon  was  crown- 
ed Emperor  of  France.    His  first  act 
was  to  dip  his  sceptre  in  blood.    The 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
his  savage  pledge  to  the  Jacobinism 
that  had  raised  him  to  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  that  he  was  always 
the  same.     It  has  been  long  since  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  was  a  gratuitous 
act  of  murder,  unpalliated  by  even  the 
miserable  excuses  of  state  necessity. 
It  was  the  mere  sealing  of  a  bond  of 
guilt  and  barbarism  with  the  regicides 
of  the  Revolution.    As  the  Republic 
had  begun  with  the  bloodshed  of  a 
Bourbon,  so  should  the  Empire.    Chil- 
dren of  the  same  godless  faith,  they 
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were  baptized  in  the  same  font  of  iron- 
ton  cruelty,  and  instinctlTe  9Com  of 
the  laws  of  Qod  and  man. 

Alexander  might  have  felt  as  a  man 
the  atrocity  of  this  inhuman  murder  ; 
but  as  a  sovereign,  he  was  entitled  to 
remonstrate  against  its  invasion  of 
public  right.  His  envoy  at  the  Diet  of 
Hatisbon  instantly  presented  a  note, 
(May  7,)  expressing  bis  high  regret 
and  displeasure  at  the  infringement  of 
the  peaceful  territory  of  Baden.  This 
was  followed  by  a  sunilar  declaration 
from  M.  Oubril  in  Paris.  But  the 
Baden  note  found  the  German  States 
too  much  awed  by  the  power  of  France 
to  touch  upon  a  subject  of  such  peril. 
The  note  delivered  to  Kapoleon  was 
the  signal  of  war.  The  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Russia  were  both  with- 
drawn. 

England,  still  warring  with  her  old 
intrepidity  and  sincere  vigour  against 
France,  was  the  natural  ally  of  all  the 
injured ;  and  a  treaty  wafi  signed  at 
Bt  Petersburgh  by  Lord  Gower  and 
M.  Von  Novasiltzoff,  (April  11, 1805J 
on  the  ground  for  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Austria  and  Swe- 
den. 

The  assumption  of  power  in  Italy^ 
the  protectorate  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  the  public,  ostentatious  insults  of 
Kapoleon,  had  roused  the  British  go* 
Temment  to  declare  war  against  France, 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Fingland 
offered  no  hope  of  triumph  to  Kapo- 
leon. From  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
his  army  had  the  hourly  mortification 
of  seeing  the  measureless  superiority 
of  the  British  navy ;  the  straits  of 
Dover  became  an  impassable  barrier ; 
and  their  camps,  perpetually  insulted 
by  our  cruizers,  grew  contemptuous 
of  the  man  who  had  promised  them 
the  phmder  of  London. 

Posterity  will,  for  many  an  age  to 
come,  look  with  noble  and  justified 
exultation  on  the  spirit  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  at  that  eventful  period.  The  na- 
tion rose  as  one  man.  Party  was  ex-r 
tiuguished  in  the  loftier  impulses  of 
national  honour.  Men  of  all  profes^ 
sions  and  habits  of  life  crowded  into 
the  ranks,  and  a  national  volunteer 
army  was  formed,  greater  than  the 
greatest  that  France  could  raise  with 
her  conscription,  her  violent  invasion 
of  personal  right,  and  her  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  frame  of  civilized  society. 
In  a  few  months  the  troops  under 
firms  in  England  amounted  tu  ^e  im^ 


mona^  aumbor  of  near^  eight  hundnd 
thousand  men.!   Anumber  thai  wonU 
have  been  quadrupled  the  moment  a 
French  foot  nad  been  planted  <m  their 
shore.   From  this  stupendous  strength 
even  the  audacity  of  Napoleon  ahnmk. 
Unused  as  he  was  to  the  opposition  of 
the  people,  and  despising,  with  the  ha- 
bitual arrogance  oi  a  profesaional  sol* 
dier,  the  rude  discipline  of  Toluntecn, 
he  vet  felt  that  a  countiy  peopled  by 
such  men  was  unconquerable.  Perhafi 
on  those  heights  he  had  the  first  omi* 
nous  impression  of  the  &te  which  wm 
yet  to  strike  him  from  the  hand  of  this 
mighty  nation,  and  to  make  his  name 
a  hjr-word  and  a  scorn  for  ever. 

Livasion  was  now  hopeless.  Ht 
might  as  well  have  plunged  his  anny 
into  the  ooean»  as  thought  to  resirt 
the  millions  that,  wave  on  wave,  would 
have  rolled  oyer  him  on  the  British 
shore.  But  it  vas  essential  to  the 
system  by  which  he  had  blinded 
France,  that  his  retreat  should  aoi 
have  the  air  of  discomfiture.  He  ton* 
ed  round,  and  threw  his  whole  power 
on  Austria. 

The  campaign  of  1805  was  amon| 
the  most  rupid  of  Napoleon's  tn* 
umphs.  He  found  Austnft  altogether 
unprepared.  Her  perfect  consoousneas 
of  the  hostile  spirit  of  Fcanoe  had 
stimulated  her  into  fewr  and  hatred; 
but  the  native  tardiness  of  a  German 
council  was  not  yet  to  be  awakened 
into  activity.  The  most  extraordinmy 
circumstance  in  the  histoiyof  alltheicf 
continental  wars,  is  the  uttw  inabili^ 
of  the  Germans  to  profit  by  expeii? 
ence.  They  had  been  now  wanrmg 
for  ten  y^ars,  almost  incessantly,  with 
France.  Yet  tho  French  were  always 
the  earliest  in  the  field.  The  ^x^ 
half  of  the  campai^^  was  always  a  ae- 
ries of  rapid  successes  over  the  Alli^ 
which  the  latter  half  was  wasted  ii| 
struggling  to  retard.  In  the  campiyi^ 
of  1S05,  the  Aulic  Council  calculatod 
the  march  of  the  advancing  French 
army  at  ten  mUes  a-day.  The  French 
threw  their  muskets  and  knapsacks 
into  carta  and  came  rushing  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  thirtjy.  They  found  the 
Austrian  armies  moving  traaquiUy  1^ 
detachments  to  their  points  of  union. 
The  French  burst  upon  them  like  hunt- 
ers, and  netted  them  in  easy  succes* 
sion.  Six  thousand  grenadiers  weit 
the  first  capture.  The  fumy  of  Ma<^ 
surprised  in  Ulm,  was  the  pexi :  thd 
fruit  of  six  hours'  maninuvring,  with 
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icarotly  a  shot  fir^  was  thus  the 
capture  of  thlHy  thousand  of  the  dit€ 
d  the  Austrian  army,  with  their  ge- 
neral and  all  his  officers. 

The  rapidity  of  the  French  had  an- 
ticipated the  whole  comhination  of  the 
allied  campaign.  The  Russian  army, 
under  Kutusotf  and  Buxhovden,  was 
to  have  joined  the  Austrian.  It  reached 
filesia,  only  when  Napoleon  had  al- 
ready made  himself  master  of  Vien- 
na. Prussia  had  secretly  bound  her- 
self to  the  great  league ;  but  Napoleon 
was  already  on  her  flanks,  trampling 
over  the  Austrian  battalions  on  his 
route  to  their  capital.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  her  £ame  and  for  her  supremacy, 
ihe  drew  back.  But  her  intentions  had 
1^  escaped  the  knowledge  of  France, 
and  they  were  soon  and  bloodily  re- 
Toaged. 

Alexander  now  became  the  last  hope 
of  the  continent.  With  a  new  acti- 
Vi^,  like  that  of  his  yivid  and  resist- 
less antagonist,  he  £ew  from  north  to 
south  of  Germuiy,  rousing  up  the  last 
flame  of  G^man  freedom.  Ue  flew 
to  Berlin,  to  urge  Prussia  to  make  an 
ittack  by  which  Napoleon  might  be 
compelled  to  turn  back  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  ihe  Austrian  army.  In  a  feel-' 
ing,  beuinff  some  resemblance  to  the 
eld  and  solemn  superstitions  of  the 
North,  he  went  at  midnight  to  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  touching  the 
•offin  of  the  hero  of  the  monarchy, 
pledged  himself  to  the  general  cause, 
in  a  fortnight  after,  in  the  midst  of  a 
German  winter,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
l)is  army  in  Moravia.  On  the  2d  of 
Pecemlier,  a  day  fatally  memorable 
in  the  Austrian  annals,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Austerlita;  and  the  resist- 
anee  of  Austria  was  at  an  end. 

But  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms, 
though  tarnished,  was  not  lost.  An 
anmslice  was  agreed  on  between 
fnuioe  and  Austria.  To  this  armi- 
ftice  Alexander  refused  to  accede ;  po- 
litically declaring,  *^  that  he  had  from 
^le  beginning  no  personal  interest  in 
the  War,  but  that  his  only  object  had 
been  to  assist  his  ally,  and  ayert  the 
dangers  of  the  empire."  He  now  left 
the  fleld,  when  Austria  could  be  no 
longer  sayed.  In  six  days  after  the 
battle,  the  Russian  anny  marched  from 
Moravia.  But  it  was  to  march  to  Si- 
lesia, where  a  declaration  was  made 
thM  it  was  at  the  service  of  Prussia. 
It  itmttined  in  ^esia  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 


The  ruin  of  Prussia  was  now  de-^ 
creed  in  the  coimcils  of  one  who  never 
forgot  or  forgave.  But  the  politics  of 
Napoleon  at  all  times  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  his  military  sys- 
tem. In  the  field,  headlong  even  to 
rashness ;  contemptuous  of  the  chances 
of  war,  he  grasped  at  victory ;  he  made 
no  calculations  for  defeat,  for  the  ele- 
ments, for  the  natural  turns  of  human 
fortune.  It  was  the  tactique  of^  a 
splendid  barbarian.  But  in  the  cabi- 
net all  was  subtlety.  He  proceeded 
step  by  step,  crouching  till  the  moment 
when  his  prey  was  stripped  of  all 
help,  and  alone. 

His  habitual  process  was  first  to 
deprive  the  country  which  he  meant 
to  attack  of  all  her  allies.  Before  he 
applied  himself  to  drain  the  great 
stream  of  the  national  strength,  he 
diligently  cut  off  all  the  subsidiary 
fountains.  He  found  Prussia  sustain^ 
ed  by  two  powerful  allies.  Russia  in 
the  field, — England  waiting  only  f(»r 
the  moment  of  his  attack  to  thunder 
in  his  rear.  He  had  tried  the  strength 
of  Alexander's  armies,  and  felt  that 
it  could  be  kept  at  bay.  But  the  might 
of  England  was  not  to  be  tempted* 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
career,  Napoleon's  sagacity  seemed  to 
have  felt  the  quarter  from  which  the 
final  blow  was  to  come ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  public  gasconading,  and 
ignorant  private  contempt,  lavished  by 
the  whole  French  nation,  his  whole 
political  life  acknowleged  the  pan^ 
mount  grandeur  of  England.  His  first 
work  now  was  to  detach  her  froi^ 
Prussia.  But  this  was  not  to  be  at^ 
tempted  by  the  seduction  of  the  great 
ally,  whose  principles  had  so  long  ret 
sisted  all  foreign  seduction.  Prussia 
was  to  be  corrupted,  till  she  was  cast 
off  by  England. 

The  genius  of  the  founder  of  a  ma> 
narchy  leaves  a  powerful  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  work.  The  countd* 
nance  and  mind  of  the  original  parent 
are  to  be  traced  through  a  long  posto* 
rity.  The  spirit  of  Frederick  the  S^ 
cond,  the  true  founder  of  the  Prussian 
throne,  was  a  singular  compound  ol 
craft  and  courage.  It  was  said  of  hiuL 
that  he  never  fired  a  shot  that  he  coul4 
have  spared  by  the  pen,  nor  evev 
spared  anything  that  he  could  get  by 
either.  Winning  Silesia  by  battle,  ana 
his  Polish  dominions  by  policy^  he 
would  have  alike  fought  or  intrigued 
for  each.  But  he  never  engaged  in  a 
war  without  finally  accomplishing  his 
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object ;  and  if  the  Greek  philosopher 
was  justified  in  declaring  the  test  of 
statesmanship  to  be, — "  The  making 
a  great  state  of  a  small  one,"  Frederick 
was  the  first  statesman  of  hb  centurj. 

His  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  successors ;  and  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline was  not  more  characteristic  of 
his  memory  than  the  Prussian  in- 
trigue. 

The  ruin  of  the  first  coalition,  in 
1793,  against  France,  was  attributed 
to  the  wily  selfishness  of  the  imme- 
diate follower  of  Frederick.  We  have 
seen  the  efforts  of  Austria,  in  1805, 
^ralysed  by  the  fatal  indecision  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  waiting  for  the  hour 
when  it  might  turn  the  scale,  and  be 
aggrandised  through  the  rival  bribes 
of  the  candidates  for  its  favour. 

The  ruin  of  Prussia  now  approached 
in  the  shape  of  a  bribe.  Napoleon 
offered  her  Hanover. 

England,  disgusted  by  this  treach- 
ery and  plunder,  cast  her  loose,  ^an- 
over  was  accepted  by  Haugwitz,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  lb05,  by  con- 
Tention  at  Vienna.  Prussia  was  from 
that  hour  naked.  An  olject  of  soom 
to  the  only  power  that  could  have 
sustained  her,  she  received  the  first 
knowledge  of  her  impending  ruin  ^m 
the  march  of  Napoleon.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  l^K)6,  the  first  French  cannon 
was  firc^d.  It  was  the  knell  of  the 
Prussian  monan^y.  The  battle  of 
Jena  immediately  followed ;  and  with-^ 
in  a  month  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  Prusaia  was  utterly  un* 
dene,  without  a  soldier,  a  foitress,  or 
ft  throne,  like  a  place  of  desolation. 
There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  over> 
whelming  catastrophes  of  Eastern  em- 
pires, of  such  a  sudden  and  sweeping 
overthrow*  A  gigantic,  and  certainly 
a  noble  figure  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  con- 
summate soldiership,  the  Prussian 
monarchy  fell  at  once.  Its  sinews  were 
withered  up  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  lay  upon  the  ground  for  their 
easy  scoff  and  fearless  plunder.  Its 
fisJl  was  without  the  last  generous 
consolation  of  ill  fortune.  It  was 
retribution ;  and  France  was  for 
once  the  minister  of  a  providential 
example. 

But  this  disgrace  has  since  been  no- 
bly atoned ;  and  Prussia  again  wears 
the  crown,  not  without  the  laurels  of 
Frederick. 

In  the  immediate  terror  of  the  war, 


she  had  with  a  vain  repentance  turned 
to  her  ancient  allies.  A  nc^tiation 
had  been  commenced  with  Ei^land, 
and  a  Russian  army  was  in  march. 
But  Napoleon  had  chosen  his  time, 
and  he  burst  on  his  victim  the  mo- 
ment it  was  come.  All  was  ruined  be- 
fore the  allies  could  reach  the  place  of 
struggle.  The  Russians  saw  the  first 
signs  of  battle  in  the  fugitive  army, 
and  the  broken  court  escaping  to  the 
Vistula. 

But  they  had  now  the  weight  of 
war  to  sustain  upon  their  own  arms. 
The  French  power,  after  laying  waste 
Prussia,  rolled  like  a  confij^g;ration 
over  its  borders.  In  the  desperate 
winter  of  1807,  on  the  8th  of  Febru^ 
ary,  the  battle  of  Eylau  was  foudit 
'  This  was  the  first  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians came  single-handed  with  the 
French.  If  their  honour  had  been 
stained,  it  was  now  laigelj  cleared. 
All  the  characteristics  of  tLe  famous 
Russian  soldierv  of  Catherine  were 
brought  out  nobly.  The  season  was 
memorably  severe.  Famine,  frosty 
want  of  camp-equipage,  the  fiidgue 
and  privations  of  along  retreat,  were 
combined  to  shake  their  intrepidity. 
Yet  the  naked  Russian  line  fou^t  a 
superior  force  of  French,  posted  under 
cover  of  heights  and  woods — from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  nif  ht,  stood 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  French  ar- 
tillery without  a  retrograde  step»  re- 
pulsed every  attack  on  their  exposed 
position,  and  baffling  Napoleon  in  the 
height  of  ills  military  lame,  Icept  the 
field,  till  the  absolute  want  of  food 
compelled  them  to  retire.  This  battle 
paralysed  the  force  of  the  French,  and 
they  immediately  went  into  winter- 
quarters. 

Russia  was  now  a  principal  in  the 
war.  All  the  barriers  that  militaiy 
power  and  established  thrones  had 
placed  between  her  and  the  French 
empire,  had  been  trampled  down ;  and 
the  Russian  frontier  was  to  feel  the 
weight  of  that  storm,  which  had  been 
but  a  few  years  before  contemplated 
with  Europe  between.  But  Alexander 
was  perplexed  bv  the  hope  of  peace, 
and  the  national  hatred  of  the  insolent 
and  ferocious  enemy.  Even  the  partial 
success  of  Eylau  contributed  to  en- 
feeble his  preparations,  A  dedded  de- 
feat might  have  roused  the  Russian 
energies,  and,  as  in  the  final  campaign 
of  1812,  poured  the  whole  nation  on 
the  invader. 
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But  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate.  He 
had  now  come  within  reach  of  the 
last  rampart  of  the  Continent,  and  he 
determined  that  it  should  not  stand, 
if  it  could  be  broken  down  by  over- 
whelming force.  During  the  winter 
he  strained  every  resource  to  recruit 
his  army.  Thb  year  cost  France  the 
unparalleled  sacrifice  oi three  conscrip- 
tions, each  of  80,000  men  !  France 
now  began  to  feel  the  scourge  of  am- 
bition. Of  those  troops,  numbers  pe- 
rished on  their  march  through  the 
inclement  north  of  GKsrmany ;  num- 
bers died  of  the  miseries  of  a  life  in  a 
winter  camp ;  but  the  remainder  com- 
posed a  force  of  irresistible  superiori- 
ty. On  the  first  return  of  spring.  Na- 
poleon was  in  the  field.  The  Russians 
were  circumvented  by  his  habitual 
science,  even  before  the  battle  that 
decided  the  campaign.  The  armies 
met  at  Friedland  on  the  14th  of  June 
1807 ;  and  after  a  contest  in  which 
native  bravery  struggled  in  vain  with 
the  practised  skill  and  confident  in- 
trepidity of  the  French,  the  Russians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  driven  be- 
hind the  Niemen. 

Napoleon  now  saw  the  mighty  ex^ 
pause  of  the  Russian  empire  open  be- 
fore him*;  and  the  sight  was  not  for- 
gotten.  But  a  revolution  was  at  hand, 
in   which  he  was  to  fulfil  a  fearful 
part ;  and  he  was  checked  in  his  ca- 
rter.   He  liad  abeady  determined  on 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown  ;  and 
to  leave  his  power  unembarrassed  by 
northern  war,  he  made  the  leagne  of 
Tilsit,  on  the  7th  of  July,  with  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  The  singular  modera- 
tion of  this  treaty  between  a  victor 
and  his  conquered  adversary,  were  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  the  French  army  to 
more  tempting  hostilities.  Prussia  was 
suiSered  to  receive  its  King    again, 
diough  with  the  loss  of  nearly  hsdf  its 
territory,  and  with   all  its  fortresses 
retained  in  French  hands.    But  when 
Napoleon  could  concede  with  less  ha- 
zard to  his  own  dominion,  he  was  all 
concession.    He  gave  up  to  Alexan- 
der the  proriiice  of  Byalistack  with 
1^000     inhabitantSL     belcmging    to 
Phttsian   Poland.      He  laboured  '  to 
make  a  peace  between  Russia   and 
Turkey ;    he  left  Alexander   all  his 
rights  untouched  on  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  and,  more  important 
and  tBore  unexpected  than  all,  he  gave 
up  Polattd,  bound  as  France  was  to  its 


independence  by  the  old  policy  of  the 
court,  by  the  public  promises  of  the 
conqueror,  and  by  what  he  had  never 
before  neglected,  its  infinite  import- 
ance as  a  chediL  upon  the  advance  of 
his  enemy.  The  whole  campaign,  less 
a  war  than  a  massacre,  was  absolutely 
thrown  away. 

For  all  those  sacrifices,  the  onl^ 
return  was  the  fruitless  "  secret  arti^ 
cle,**  by  which  Russia  agreed  to  make 
common  cause  with  France  against 
English  commerce,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  neutral  flags,  and 
to  contribute  her  efibrts  to  bring  Sw&> 
den,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  into  the 
neutral  system.  A  day's  firing  of  the 
Britbh  cannon  af^rwards  dissolved 
the  whole  feeble  atid  \mnatural  con* 
spiracy. 

The  "  secret  article"  had  rapidly 
transpired.  A  British  envoy,  Jack- 
son, was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  Danidi 
navy,  until  a  limited  period  after  a 
peace  with  England.  The  demand 
was  rejected  by  Bemstorff.  Copen- 
hagen was  instantly  taken  by  bom- 
bimiment,  the  fleet  seiaed,  and  thd 
neutral  league  virtually  annihilated 
from  that  hour.  The  merit  of  this 
brilliant  and  necessary  exploit  was'at< 
tributed  to  the  councils  of- the  Mar^ 
quis  Wellesley.  It  is  still  more  me* 
morable  as  the  first  European  service 
in  which  the  illustrious  Wellingtott 
displayed  those  talents  which  w^reyet 
to  phice  him  at  the  head  of  European 
generalship.  The  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  LoM  Catncait. 

Napoleon  now  played  the  same  dex- 
terous game  that  had  been  so  often 
successful.  He  dreaded  to  leave  Rus- 
sia to  recover  from  her  disasters.  He 
still  more  dreaded  to  leave  England  at 
leisure  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  antici* 
pated  conquest  of  the  Peninsula.  He 
now  compelled  the  Russian  cabinet  to 
issue  the  manifesto  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807.  In  the  front  of  this  me- 
morial, the  attack  on  Copenhagen  wae 
placed,  and  Alexander  declared  that 
he  would  never  make  peace  until  Ben- 
mark  was  indemnifiM.  To  involve 
Russia  still  more  deeply,  she  wat 
urged  i?6  a  war  *with  Sweden,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  latter  power  had 
broken  faith  in  declining  to  join  the 
neutral  league.  Th^  secret  bribe  to 
Russia  was  the  incorp<»!ation  of  Flx^ 
land.  The  Svredish  King  was  unfor- 
tunately but  ill  qualified  to  resist  the 
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could  be  asdBted  b;  hia  ollj.    FinUnd  was  ftlrea 

ITM  lost  in  a  eampsign.     PoTiiilar  dia-  him,  and 

oont«ntB  thickened  round  his  throne,  Spiuiiah   vai.      The    whole  p 

and  QufUTiu  the  Fourth  wm  id  the  Fnmce  waa  now  to  he  flung  upon  th« 

following  year   (1809),  forced  to  ah-  Peninsula  ;   and,  to  secure  the   (till 

dicate  in  faroor  of  hia  uncle  the  Duke  dubious  fidelity  of  the   North,  NtM- 

of  SndermaDia.  leon   eummoned   the  CongreM  of  Bv- 

But  th«  ileepless  eye  of  Napoleon  futh.     Be  eDt«Md  it   (^th  of  8q>- 
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to  the  north.    The  war  with  England  lal  Hovereigns.     Be  had  now  rea^^J 
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Russia.     Ber  fleets  were  blocked  up,  the  mightiest    master  of  Mva^nff 

her  caameroe    was   hourly  going   to  since  the  days  of  Rome.      Prom  thift 
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trere  of  the  line,  in  the  Tagui,  by  the  heavy  enei^  of   a  Germu  cajjine^ 

BiWsh  squadron.  He  instant^  suspended  hb  pursuit  of 

'  The  Spanish  war  was  now  fiercely  the   broken   Spanish  levies,  and  with 

trying  tiie  itrength  of  Napoleon.     He  the  choice  of  his  troops,  rushed  h»ck 
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ssd  the  dagger  were  the  nrinisten  of 

an  deadly  vengeance  ;  Uid  the  haugh-  la** 

t«r  aad  dazzling  Legions  of  the  great  ,0^ 

MSitaiy  Empire  saw    their   strength  i  «q 

tad  th^  fiune  perishing  together  in  lyopli 

tteignoiniiiious encounter  with  priests  Vl^H 

and  peuants.    Napoleon  had  seen  the  jHitr 
oolonal  grandeur  of  the  Continent 
breskk  down,   one    maasive    fragment 
■Aer  another,  under  the  blows  of  his 
■word.   He  here  saw  rising  before  hint 

»  ni^ty  appariLion,  growmg  in  hour-  Vw- 

ly  magnitude  and  terror,  yet  through  ,  fn; 

wfaicb  his  sword  passed  as  through  pues.                            •       ■     ^     ^  •' 

the  air.  Napoleon  a^ih  saw  BjbeQuMiitiim 

It  waa  net  yet  too  late  to  have  with-  against  his   aupremacyl  and  iB,l)Vi 
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min^ad  pride  and  frenzj  of  hb  fierce 
uid  fererish  spirit,  proclaimed,  more 
fai  the  langoage  of  an  angry  providence 
than  of  a  man,  the  downfall  of  Russia. 
The  seizure  of  Oldenburg,  in  1811, 
for  the  more  complete  extension  of  the 
eontinental  blockade,  was  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  remonstrance ;  but  the 
true  war  was  between  slaver/  and  ty- 
fftnny. 

Russia  now  rapidly  prepared  for  a 
contest  which  was  to  leave  her  free,  or 
%  waste  of  blood  and  ashes.  Her  ef- 
forts were  proportioned  to  her  cause. 
Barly  in  1812,  Alexander  had  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  899,000  men  under 
inns.  He  applied  himself  instantly 
to  revive  the  alliances  Mrith  Sweden 
mnd  England,  and  Bemadotte  was  en^ 
^^ged  to  march  with  an  auxiliary  army. 
Tl^tts  secured  on  his  right  flank,  and 
tn  the  sea,  his  next  step  was  the  secu- 
lity  of  his  left  by  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
rest (28th  of  May)  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  Moldavian  army  was  thuA 
released,  and  it  marched  on  Lithuania, 
io  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
^nipire. 

The  preparations  of  FrancQ  were  on 
a  still  more  overwhelming  scale.  Na- 
|k>leon  was  the  despot  of  a  territory  of 
«lgh^  millions  of  men  ;  and  he  com- 
manded the  whole  disposable  force  of 
the  West  to  move.  On  the  25th  of 
June  1812,  he  entered  the  Russian 
lerritoiy,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  lofty 
tone  of  an  arbiter  of  nations,  ^  Fatality 
hurries  on  the  Russians — ^let  the  des- 
tinies be  accomplished." 

The  events  of  this  stupendous  cam- 
fialgn  are  still  too  strongly  before  the 

rneral  recollection  to  be  detailed.  But 
is  to  the  honour  of  Alexander  that 
fats  tesolution  was  taken  with  manly 
wisdom,  and  sustained  with  unshaken 
firmness.  His  words,  in  even  the  most 
cfisastrous  hour  of  the  war,  were, 
•Should  St  Petersburg  be  taken,  I 
#ill  retire  into  Siberia,  and  I  will  there 
resume  our  ancient  customs ;  and,  like 
•Ur  long-bearded  ancestors,  will  return 
•new  to  conquer  the  Empire." 

Tlie  Russian  system  was,  to  draw 
Napoleon  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  and 
there  crush  him.  The  whole  Russian 
Mne  slowly  retired  as  the  enemv  ad- 
▼aneed,  partially  fighting,  but  stul  pe- 
netrating deeper  into  the  fatal  centre 
of  the  land.  On  Napoleon^s  arrival  at 
Witepsk.  his  first  intention  was  to 
Ikve  lUkKedfor  the  winter,  and  reunit- 
ittg  hb  army,  and  ^ttling  Poland,  to 
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have  advanced  in  the  spring.  But  hb 
native  rashness,  and  it  is  said  the  ad- 
vice of  Ney,  the  most  headlong  of  his 
generals,  urged  him  forward.  Every 
step  now  led  him  nearer  to  his  ruin. 
Napoleon  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
whole  Russian  force,  commanded  by 
Bagration  and  Bjurclay  de  ToUy,  oa 
the  16th  of  August,  in  front  of  Smo- 
lensko.  The  French  were  eager  for 
the  battle  which  was  to  relieve  them 
from  the  ^tigues  of  a  campaign  already 
striking  them  with  ominous  awe.  But 
the  Russians  had  halted  only  to  give 
time  to  the  inhabitants  to  retire.  The 
whole,  army  was  put  suddenly  in 
march,  and  the  conquest  of  the  French 
was  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  decayed 
frontier  town. 

Now  was  perhaps  the  crisis  of  the 
expedition.  From  Smolensko  the  road 
divided  to  Moscow  and  to  St  Peters- 
burg. The  distance  and  the  difficulties 
of  both  were  nearly  equal.  If  the  latter 
had  been  chosen,  the  great  catastrophe 
which  left  the  French  army  naked  at 
the  moment  when  they  felt  themselv^i 
secure  of  winter  quarters,  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  St  Petm:s-, 
burg  could  not  have  been  burned  like 
Moscow ;  and  the  fates  of  the  war 
might  have  been  changed.  But  if  there 
ever  was  a  destiny  hanging  over  the 
progress  of  ambition,  to  confound  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  disclose  to  the 
world  the  sure  jud^ent  that  faUs 
upon  national  crime,  it  was  that  which 
clouded  the  French  councils  at  Smo- 
lensko. In  contradiction  to  his  old 
tactique,  almost  his  established  maxim 
of  invasion,  to  strike  at  the  seat  of 
government,  Napoleon  gave  the  word 
for  Moscow. 

The  Russian  bravery,  offended  by 
perpetual  retreat,  insisted  on  b^tle, 
Kutusoff  took  the  command,  and  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  or  the  Moskwa, 
was  fought  on  the  7th  of  September. 
This  great  confiict  answered  no  pur> 
pose  but  the  conviction,  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  retained  their  original  valour, 
and  that  the  French  were  still  their 
masters  in  manoeuvre.  The  loss  on 
both  sidefi  was  equal.  The  enormous 
number  of  nearly  100,000  men,  killed 
or  wounded,  covered  the  wilderness ; 
among  those  the  French  had  forty- 
three  generals.  The  Russians  lost  the 
noble  and  gallant  prince  Bagration. 
The  result  of  this  memorable  encoun^ 
ter  was  singular.  The  Russians  had  the 
honour  of  Keeping  the  field,  but  it  was 
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with  B  general  accUmatiou.  The  time    laid  du  £nt  foundatJAu  of  -dutt  Imi 
waicomBtOTTipeoffthedisgrsceoflTlm     nouc  ittuch.  belong!  |^  tlw  meBoiy  <if 
and  Auiterliti.   The  war  now  asaumed     gres^  public  sarvicea.    Ha  inH  WFta- 
a  ihapeof  TMsteeBsandgtandeurunex-     ried  in  thcgcoenJ  csJtfe.   He  *i.f//mi 
ampled  in  the  annals  of  hostilitj.     It     himself  ta  the  comnoD  -caflMlUM  tit 
-wte  no  longar  ann;  against  anay,  but     soldiersbi])  with  manly  gaUaobc;.   Q« 
a  gml  oonftuT  of  nations,  roused  by     even  submitted  to  the  Kvuer  tiiaLtf 
the  k^ast&od'themoat  universal  ini-     humbling  his  pride  asain«D4C(^M4  .' 
pulses  of  our  nature  airiest  the  power     at  ths  head  of  a  conouaDOg  Njav,  U  : 
of  tTiannj-.      The   philosopher  came      the  capricious  puDctiGoa  of  the  uU«a  : 
from  bis  icudy,  the  student  fWtm  his     aovereigus.     He  suffered  his  tnwp*  W 
college,  the  peanant  followed  his  lord,     be. commanded  bj  the  Pras9>t>« ^Wfr 
and  all  poured  into  the  field  to  fight     dbh,  and  Austrian  B;enera]3.  -  Se  put 
the  great  battle  of  civiliuition.    The     the   command  in  <^f  of  tJM  WD'^' 
splendour  of   this    illustrious    arma-     allied  force  into  the  handa  of  Sohwar; 
menC  bf  Edt-mw  was  as  unrivalled  as     tzanberg,    the    Auatrias     FiUd-Mat-" 
itajniit  Its  Kings  came  at  the  head     shal,   and   deigue^   t«  foUoi><lum«|. 
of  their  people.      Evei^   sovereign  of     acarcelj  more  than  i,  spectator.-  .  9a) . 
the  Ocmtinant  wu  in  the  field.      Rus-     even  in  this  temporarj  subinmen,  kil  -  - 
■ia,  Auttria.    Pnusiit,    Sweden,    the     presence  was  of  the  most  indispmMUfr 
princes  of  all  the  minor  States,  led  on     importance.  His  high  authority,  whi«k 
their  troops,  sword  in  hand.      At   the     relieved  the  geneials  of  all  indecision  i 
bead  of  all  was  Alexander.  his  presence  with  the  troops,  cheered 

Napoleon   was  now   on   the  eve  of     by  his  sharitig  their  chances,  and  bj   . 
Tuio.     Ue  was  suddenly  en<^n:led  with     the  consciousness  that  their  gallantij 
1  a  circle  <d  fire,  that  houriy  drew  closer     would  be  seen  by  the  great  distributer 
TouDdhim.    Defeat  came  fintrollitig     of  praise  and  honours  ;  his  roadineM   ' 
back  on  him  ftom  Silesia,  where  Mac-     of  appticutirai  asasettl^rof  accidenlil   . 
doaald  bad  been  crushed  bj  Blucber     discoutenti,  and  his  gCDeraua  aod  «n> 
and  bit  Prussians.     A  brilliant  march     questionable  leal  aetjo^  with  a  noUe 
of  Ikt  alKes  on  Dresden  forced  him  to     contagion  on  tike  mulDtade  of  sore- 
its  defence,  and  the  mancBuvrc,  though     reigns  and  chieftains  of  whom  he  wm 
npdied,  and  costing  the  life  of  Alo-     the   mightiest,  made   Alexander   the 
rean,woundedin  the  battle  of  the  37th     true  lo^r  of  this  most   superb  and 
of  August   bj  Alexander's  side,  broke     colossal  of  all  wars. 
upaUNapoleoD'splanof ^eeampoiga.        He  is  now  where  no  flatterycaq 
Totakeadvantageofthepositionsof  the     reach  bim  ;  and  tributes  like  thisarf 
north  of  Oenuany  was  now  hopeless,     but  justice.    Let  it  be  inscribed  oo  his 
He^must  retreat,  and  retreat  by  the     tomb,  that  bb  was  a  kino  who  bad 
route  all  but  dictated  by  the  enemy,     a  okakd  ncTI  to  t>o,  avd  bt  WBOM 
He'irctreated  on  Leipzig,  and  in  its     it  was  qiia.m>lt  ddsbI     This  is  but   ' 
front  fought  a  battle  worthy,  from  its     truth  ;  yet   what  caD   penegync  «| 
obstinacy.     Its    magnitude,    and    its     more  t 

the   linal   battle  of         The  war  now  hurried  to  a  close.    Ill 
y.      It  lasted   threa     January   1814,  Schwartsenber^,  Willi    . 
as  driven  into  Leip-     120,000  men,  crossed   the  Rhine  be; 
sdescended  to  nego-     tween  Bale  and   Schoffbausen.    Bu-   . 
ii.     This  was  baugh-     cher  led  over  the  Silesian  army  belnee?    ■ 
e  city  wai  taken  by     Manheim  and  Cublcnti.    Tbey  found 
b  rear-^uard  ctit  off,     the   country   desolate.      Their  t">«F* 
and:  JfapOleon  driven  with  the  rem-     spread  li>oselj  over  Champagne,  and    - 
nants  of  his  broken  power  headlong     captured  citj  after  city  with  eA^  sue- 
over  the  Rhine.      The    19th   of  Oc-     cess.      A   treaty    between    England,    ■ 
tober,  the  final  day  of  this  deliverance,     Russia,   and   Pruiaia,   by  which  thtf 
is  kept,  and  will  long  be  kept,  as  a  day     agreed  to  keep  up  a  comluned  tm^ 
of  ifeugious  feetfval  in  Germany.     On     until  a  peace,  was  signed  at  Ohaumont  ~ 
the  30th  of  October,  the  last  French-     on  the  14th<tf  F^hruary^    Tenns  were  . 
man  had  cleared  the  land ;  and  Fmtce,     once  more  offered  to  Hapoleon  a^  Cba- 
already  thunderstruck  with  remote  de-     tillon.      A  fortunate  renul-eof  aqat 
feat)  was  henceforth  to  feel  the  storm     lied  detachment  elated  Vapolean  iot#   . 
ravaging  her  bosom.  the  freniy  of  rejecting  bis  last,  change 

During  tbris  ext^ded  trial  of  men     of  Boverdgnty.      The  allies  suddenly 
and  kingdoms,  the  BussiM  Brnperor     turned  firuu  him,  and  marched  upon 


PariB.     On  the  neuoTable  30th  of    pmblio  eje.    ^e  niuru  of  Napoiaon 
llvcfa,  150,000  inen  attacked  the  sub-     from  Elba — the  war  with  the  Alliea— r 


1lr^  and  in  the  evening  the  capitula-  and  that  most  glorious  and  deoisiTf 

tkte  tras  signed  by  Marmont.    Napo-  battle  in  which  £ngl^d  snatched  thf 

ledft,  vecoTeared  fi^m  his  delirium  of  unshared  lauiel   fro^l   the  brow  of 

Buoeess,  was  at  that  moment  upon  their  France,  and  at  a  single  blow  eleft  the 

heeb.  At  seten  o'dock  he  had  reached  crown  of  the  reToJutioiiaij  empire 

th*  blights  of  Yillejuif ;  but  the  can-  finally  and  for  ever. 


Donkde  had  ceased.  An  officer  reached  The  Congress  of  Vienna  had 

him  with  the  appalling  Intelligence  openedon  the  34  of  the  preceding  Np* 

thil  Paris  had  surrendered  but  an  hour  yember  ;  and  by  it  Alexander  was  ra* 

and  a  half  bdbre  I  After  a  moment  of  cognized  Kiuff  of  Poland.     But  thf 

astonishment  and  inward  struggle,  he  most  remarkable  transaction  of  thia 

gate  <he  word'  **  for  Fontainbleau.**  period,  was  the  formation  of  the  Holv 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Alexander,  Alliance.     The  document  on  whiok 

at  tlie  head  of  the  allied  armies,  made  this  extraordinary  league  was  founded 

Idi  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.    On  is  but  little  known ;  and  a»it  has  been 

the  3d  of  May,  Louis  was  restored  :  the  subject  of  much  dispute^*  and  may 

and  the  seal  was  set  upon  the  hopes  of  long  influence  the  polity  of  the  greats 

Na^leon.  States,  it  is  here  given  eiitire  tr-r 

All  that  follows  is  still  before  the 

*!  In  ths  name,  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity.— ^l^eirMijesties  the  ftu; 
pefpr  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  hi^ng,  in  conse- 
qa^ce  of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  eoorseof  the  last  three  years  in 
Bairope,  and  especially  of  the  blessings  it  hath  pleased  dvine  Providince  to  show^ 
doilni  upon  those  states,  which  place  their  confidenoe  and  their  hope  on  it  aloa% 
soleomly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in  thelMt 
of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  vfr 
spective  states,  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other  government^  to  takf 
for  <Mr  sole  guide  the  precept  of  that  holy  religion, — namely,  the  precepts  of  ju^ 
tiee,  Chrislian  charity,  and  peace,  which,  fitr  from  being  applicable  only  to  private 
ooQoems,  must  haVe  an  imcmediate  inftuenee  on  the  councils  of  princes,  ana  guide 
sU  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and 
reiaedjring  their  imperfections.  In  oonsequenoe,  their  Mijesties  have  agreed  to  the 
folTowmg  articles : — 

"  Abticlb  L— Gonformablv  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  command 
sU  men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  the  three  contracting  monarchs  will 
reiAain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity;  and  considering 
e^  other  as  fbllow-countrymen,  they  will  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  pUees,  lend 
each  other  aid  and  assistance ;  and  regarding  themselves  towards  Uieir  subjects  and 
amies  as  fivtfaers  of  ftmilies,  they  will  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity 
with  which  they  are  animated^  to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

'<'AaT,  U^— *ln  coBsequenee,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether  between  the 
said  Governments  or  between  their  subjects,  shall  be  that  of  doing  each  other  reci- 
procal serviee,  and  of  testifying  by  UBaKerable  good-will,  the  mutual  afiection  with 
which  they  ojg^ht  to  be  animated ;  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one  and 
the  same  Christian  nation.  The  three  allied  Princes,  looking  on  themselves  as 
merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  one  ftunily,  namely, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  thus  confessing  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which 
they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has  in  r^ty  no  other  sovereign  than  Him,  to 
whom  alone  all  power  really  belongs^  because  in  Him  alone  are  found  all  the  trea- 
sorSaof  loVe,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom,-— that  is  to  say*  Qod,  our  Divine 
SaTtoor,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,— the  Word  of  Life  I 

''  Their  Majesties  consequently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender 
soU^tode,  as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace  which  arises  from  a  good  eon- 
scieoos*  and  which  akme  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  more  and 
mom  in  the  principles  and  exercises  of  the  duties  which  our  Divine  Saviour  haa 
taoffht  to  mankind. 

fAvi.  IIl^AU  the  princes,  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the  sacred 
principles  i^ich  have  dictated  the  presentaet,  and  ^udl  acknowledge  how  important 
it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  that  those  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  received 
with  equal  ardour  and  afiection  into  this  Holt  Aluakob. 
"Dene  in  triplicate,  and  signed  in  Paris,  the  year  of  Onee> M15.    Sept  lith. 

(L.  S.)   PBXnXBIOK  WiLLUM. 

(L.  8.)  AiixAKnxa.** 
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The  recent  death  of  this  distinguish- 
ed sovereign  is  at  length,  after  a  crowd 
of  conjectures  of  poison  and  conspi- 
racy, attributed  to  its  right  cause.  He 
had  spent  the  autumn  in  trayelling 
about  the  sea-shore  of  the  Crimea,  a 
region  of  romantic  beauty,  and  then  in 
its  loveliest  season.  In  November, 
riding  with  Qeneral  WoronzofF,  the 
Governor  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  neigh- 
foouriiood  of  his  country-seat,  the  Em- 
peror, always  a  lover  of  nature,  was 
80  much  struck  with  the  landscape,  as 
to  utter  these  words:  *'  If  I  should 
one  day  retire  from  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment, I  should  wish  to  pass  my 
old  age  in  this  spot.'*  Filled  with 
feelings  to  which  this  thought  proba- 
bly gave  rise,  he  rode  up  to  a'  monas- 
tery within  view,  and  alone  entered 
the  church  to  pray.  He  remained  up- 
wards of  an  hour  in  this  sacred  offer- 
ing. This  hour  was  the  signal  of  his 
death.  The  chill  of  the  damp  church 
had  struck  into  him.  On  his  return, 
he  complained  of  cold  and  exhaus- 
tion ;  but,  in  his  habitual*  dependence 
on  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he 
refused  medical  assistance.  A  low 
fever  hung  upon  him  for  a  fortnight. 
It  now  became  hazardous.    Medicine 


Russia,  l^V^ 

was  administered ;  but,  after  to  days 
of  struegle,  thb  mild,  genoous,  and 
high-mmded  man  was  no  more !    He 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
December.    His  last  words  were  cha> 
racteristic  at  once  of  the  quiet  of  his 
mind  and  his  susceptibility  to  nature. 
He   had  ordered   the  curtains  to  be 
drawn  aside  that  he  might  have  a  last 
look  of  the  sun.    It  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing.   He  threw  up  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah,  leheauiour  /"  dropped 
back  on  his  pillow,  and  expired  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  destinies  of 
Russia,  whether  she  is  to  be  torn  bv 
intestine  feuds,  or  to  retain  her  nmk 
at  the  head  of  the  Continent,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  it  was  Alexander 
who  placed  her  in  that  supremacy. 
The  policy  of  her  former  sovereigns, 
the  casualties  of  the  neighbour  statei, 
the  natural  progress  of  a  young  nation 
suddenly  come  to  its  inheritance  of 
civilization,  might  have  prepared  Rus- 
sia for  the  eminence  to  which  she  has 
risen.  But  to  the  fortune  or  the  merit 
of  the  late  Emperor  was  consigned  the 
honour  of  fixing  her  in  her  European 
throne.  Whoever  had  put  the  sword 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  she  owes  her 
sceptre  to  Alexander. 


TO   A   W00D-PIOE05. 


HAyB  I  scared  thee  from  thy  bough, 
Tenant  of  the  lonely  wild, 
Where,  from  human  face  exiled, 
'Tis  thine  the  sky  to  plough  ; 
Hearing  but  the  wailing  breeze. 
Or  the  cataiuct^s  sullen  roaring. 
Where,  !mid  clumps  of  ancient  trees. 
O'er  its  rocks  the  stream  is  pouring  i — 
Up  on  ready  wing  thou  rushest 
To  the  gloom  of  woods  profound, 
And  through  silent  ether  brushest 
With  a  whirring  sound. 

Ring-dove  beauteous  !  is  the  face 
Of  man  so  hateful,  that  his  sight 
Startles  thee  in  wild  affright, 
FroijLbeachen  resting-place  ? — 
Time  was  once,  when  sacrifice. 
Served  by  blue-eyed  Druids  hoary, 
Smoked  beneath  the  woodland  skies 
0*er  their  human  victims  gory  ; 
And  time  hath  been  when  veiled  Religion 
Bfuie'tilie  calm-bruwM  Hermit  roam, 
Seeking,  with  the  lark  and  pigeon, 
Guilt-untroubled  home. 

Truly  Hwas  an  erring  choice— 
If  (as  Reason  says)  b«  given 
Earth,  preparative  for  Heayen, 
And  calm,  unclouded  joys. 


.      *'  Nobler  far 'tis  sure  to  teave 

-,..     Every  barrier  which  retards  us. 
Than,  to  craven  fear  a  slave, 
Flee  the  path  that  Fate  awards  us  : 
He,  from  duty  never  altering. 
Who,  with  Faith's  heroic  ken, 
Forward  treads  with  step  unfaltering, 
Is  the  man  of  men ! 

Surely  pleasant  life  is  thine, 

Underneath  the  shining  day  ; 

Thus,  from  sorrow  far  away, 

'Mid  bowering  groves  to  j)ine — 

To  pine  with  wild,  luxurious  love. 

While  coos  thy  timid  partner  near  thee ; 

Flowers  below,  and  boughs  above ;  , 

And  nought  around  to  fear  thee ; 

While  thy  bill  so  gently  carries 

To  thy  young,  from  field  or  wood, 

Seeds,  or  fruits,  or  purple  berries, 

For  their  slender  food. 

In  sequester'd  haunts  like  thine. 

Where,  in  solitude,  the  trees 

Blossom  to  the  sun  and  breeze, 

Worth  has  loved  to  shine  ; 

And  ardent  Genius  structured  high  .     ^ 

Her  magic  piles  of  bright  invention, 

Achieving  immortality, 

And  sharing  not  in  Time's  declension 

Gbrious  task,  that  nobly  smothws 

Eaxthward  cravings,  power  and  pelf, 

_  Scorning,  in  proud  zeal  for  others,  ^^  ^ 

"  '     Evei7  thought  of  self.  \"^ 

Time  was  once,  when  Man,  like  thee 

In  the  forest  made  his  home, 

Near  the  river's  yellow  foam. 

Beneath  the  spr^ing  tree. 

Cities  then  were  not ; — ^he  dwelt 

In  the  cavern's  twilight  chamber ; 

And  in  a4oration  knelt, 

When  the  morn  with  clouds  of  amber. 

Or  the  wild  birds  singing  round  him. 

Bad  him  to  the  chase  arise ; 

Then,  with  quiver'd  shafts  he  bound  him 

'Neath  ^e  opal  skies. 

Rapidly  thou  wing'st  away — 
I  saw  thee  now,  a  tiny  spot- 
Again — and  How  I  see  thee  not — 
Nou^t  save  the  skies  of  day. — 
The  rsalmist  once  his  prayer  address'd— 
*»  Dove,  could  I  thy  pinions  borrow, 
My  soul  would  flee,  and  be  at  rest,  ; 

Far  from  Earth's  oppressive  sorrow  1" — 
Alas !  ve  turn  to  brave  the  billows 
Of  €he  ivorld's  tempestuous  sway, 
Where  Life's  stream,  beneath  Caxe's  willows^ 
Murmurs  night  a>nd  day ! 

A. 
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Wb  are  all  in  a  great  biuUe,  m  town 
here  still.  Foreign  and  domestic,  fresh 
noTelties  are  coming  out  eveiy  day. 
There's  a  new  plot  from  Russia,  for 
the  "  Chronicle,'  arriyes  regularly 
every  morning ;  and  a  stoiy  of  anoth^ 
Jew  cutting  his  throat  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  gives  interest  to  the  ^  Tra- 
Teller**  every  afternoon.  Then  the 
bankers  have  been  foiling ;  and  the 
elephant  is  dead ;  and  the  silk-wearers 
are  all  goin^;  to  the  workhouse  ;  and 
Mr.  Gobbett  is  going  to  save  the  nation 
by  coming  into  Parliament.  People 
are  altogether  so  busy,  that  there  were 
two  men  hanged  at  the  Old-Bailey  last 
Friday  morning,  and  not  above  half 
the  usual  number  of  seats  were  let  by 
the  shopkeepers  opposite,  to  witness 
the  execution. 

Parliamentary  afiairs,  sinc^  the 
opening  of  the  session,  important,  biit 
•omethmg  dull,  i  Hume's  joke — the 
calculation  how  long  the  half-pay  of- 
ficers would  live,  and  limiting  those 
of  sixty  to  two  years— was  rather 
pleasant  People  said  abroad,  that  he 
counted  as  if  he  were  still  their  physi- 
cian. The  other  idea,  of  easing  the 
burthens  of  £he  country  by  taking  fifty 

Car  cent,  off  ministers*  salaries,  was 
ughable,  though  not  new  ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings  Davies,  on  the  economy  of 
disban<ung  the  regular  troops,  and 
raising  new  battalions  of  militia  in- 
stead, was  clever  and  soldierlike — I 
understand  this  gentleman  was  once 
in  the  army  ;  it  seems  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  continue. 

Chiefly  busy,  however,  in  both 
houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
— a  question  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
in  common,  I  suspect,  with  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  who  discuss  it.  I  cannot 
discover,  nor  ever  could — so  there's  no 
use  in  mincing  the  matter — ^what  prin- 
ciples should  fix  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  (paper  or  gold)  which 
a  given  country  for  its  advantage, 
ought  to  possess — nor,  precisely,  where 
the  line  snould  be  drawn  between  the 
use  of  a  metallic  currency,  and  a  trad- 
ing upon  credit  For  the  "  national 
distress,"  however — which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  quite  **  national" — ^because 
Tom  gains  what  Jack  loses — and  a 
great  many  people  sit  very  snug  and 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  th«  tumults — the 


''distress,"  or  the  greater  part  <^  it,  ii 
a  far  more  intelli^le  question  ;  and 
nothing  strikes  me  as  more  ridiculous 
than  to  hear  men  blaming  the  mea* 
sures  of  Govermnest,  for  that  ruia 
which  is  the  Intimate  result  of  their 
Qwn  extravagance  or  blind  cupidity ! 
If  people  will  insist  upon  making  great 
fortunes  in  less  time  than  their  fuhen 
took  to  lay  the  foundations  of  smaO 
ones — ^those  who  are   established  in 
trade  undertake  business  to  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  their  capital — and  those 
who  should  still  be  agents,  start  up  as 
principals,and  speculate  to  vast  extents 
without  any  capital  at  all — ^if  peq>le 
will  act  in  this  way,  they  are  not  tra- 
ders— they  are  gamesters  ;  and  even 
eamesters  constantly  of  the  least  cre- 
ditable description  ! — ^gamesters  with- 
out money — who  have  nothing  for  it 
but  the  "  Basket"    in  case  of  loss. 
What  right  have  I  to  enter  upon  a 
hazardous    commercial    underteking 
without  some  power  to  pay  the  da- 
mage, in  case  tnat  undertaking  &ih^ 
more  than  a  man  has  to  set  me  a  hui^ 
dred  pounds  upon  a  game  at  bilhardi, 
or  a  horse  race,  who  has  not  fifiy 
shillings  in  his  pocket  to  pay  me  if  he 
loses  ?    If  I  take  this  course  and  win, 
how  have  I  grown  richer  than  my 
neighbours  ? — Only  by  taking  a  con- 
traband risk,  which  would  have  been 
fraud    if   I   had    &iled— oceupyiog 
ground  which  was  open — why  n-he- 
cause,  for  the  common  advantage,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  all  should  abstain 
from  occupying  it    But  that  I  should 
win  at  such  a  game,  in  the  long  rap, 
is  impossible  ;   oecause  my  game  is 
known;  and,  the  moment  it  appean 
to  be  successful,  others  fidl  into  it  at 
well  as  mysell    Excess  of  oompetition 
then  produces  an  excess  of  supply. 
People  who  will  sell,  may  always  nod 
buyers  and  consumers ;  so  that  for  a 
time  the  market  seems  to  do  m<Hro 
business  than  ever.    By  and  by  comes 
the  day  for  payment ;  Uiere  is  no  paj- 
ment,  and  one  man's  deficiency  abso- 
lutely becomes  an  excuse  for  the  stop- 
page of  another.    People  who  intend- 
ed to  make  millions,  have  be^  eon- 
iuming  as  if  they  had  made  millioni ; 
forced  sales  bring  the  prices  of  com- 
modities below  the  cost  of  productioo ; 
and  this  general  flight  at  enonnom 
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profits,  ends  in  the  cutting  up,  pro 
tempore^  of  profit  altogether.  JBLm  is 
the  secret  of  two-thirds  of  our  '*na* 
tional  distress.'* 

(r%m  ifom.^MET  own  woes,  to  weep 
fc^  those  4d  oihers-^^the  Sttkits  see 
iwejHiiess  in  the  seiiifng  of  East'  India 
9U^|ur,  and  the  ^  And^shvrery'*^  people 
,  are  upon  us,  tooth  and  nail.   Petitions 
to  Faiidi«nent  hang  up  for  signature 
a4^  evexy  chandler's  shop  doer,  praying 
.tbattheae^^oesin  the  West  lilies  may 
h»?e  advantages  sadi  as  the  signei^s 
tjbems^ves^  afaoutoae  iff  six,  possess^; 
/%n4  Ui4^'are  gatbewd  together  «t 
,>eount^  BieetBig8*-4to  the  most  sinfVil 
.aad  indecediintetrupdoitof  themaltiTtg 
f^f  pige^*pie»^to'eomider  of  the  fit- 
t»ess  of  chatteriag  Ooieaial  Assemblids 
ri^i^to  reason^  or,  witli  thecraek  of  a  fan, 
fej^ealAog  you  Bome  sixteen  or  twenty 
iii  tilt  IiJand  statutes.    Dcnman's  mo- 
.tftoo,  upon  tha  trial  of  tile  insurgent 
flikves,  jou  l[Bew  of  I^^Fowidli  Buxton 
iet^oS*  a  murderous  harangue  upon  it ! 
hosides  two  or  (three  more  upon  pett- 
j^ioos,  JBrougham^s  general  pn]^esiti(m 
^)Mb&  been  put  off ;  and  will  not  come 
oa,  I  Undentaad,  in  the  shape  origin- 
ally intended.   Bnt  the  Jamaica  ques^ 
tioi»  was  disoussed.    I>e«ni8n*8  vote  of 
een^Ure  ti  oourso  ne^eoted ;  bat  the 
jBoiu .  <|Heftidn  was  discussed,  on  the 
})fi»t  «f  muMsters  gtenerally,  with  equal 
tenip^ninee  and  Uheiali^.- 
Y  X<ooked  ever  the  papers  printed  be^ 
J^i;e  t^e  Jbiottie  in  die  aiiatr,' with  con^ 
fttd«rahle..iiUMre8t,' which  wily  show 
4^,{ieoe8sitjf»of  the  executions  ;  and, 
s^«reo¥effy^«^  sAate  ef^  thibgs  getierall^ 
ill  ^  islands  whidnit  wilt  be  a  matter 
of  ^rai^y ;  piiaEabng  vicefy  to  d^I  with, 
liijithing  can.  be  more  certain  than  that 
tl^  wlwie  eiBtcm  «f  siaire  trial,  as  it 
ji^w  stands,  is  nonstrous^ ',-  and  ye^^ 
l^lui^  meiwly  to  these  pjfoeeedings,  it 
^^ms  «biort  impossible  to  de^fise  any 
|c^  K)f  total  ihat  eould  at  once  be  safb 
a^doutisftustofEy. 

I  Tott  ha^e  a-  hi^k  popvdaAioii  to  deal 
irith)  which  you  count  by  thousands, 
ifl  a^stdte  of^ignotatiee  atid  ^ocity 
fcsyreely  ima^nitaible ;  and  this  is  to  be 
o^uM'eiled  1^  a.hwMUUl'of  whites, 
w^ose/compaiAtEve  nuinhers,  against 
tbe  ihoiuMEidsv  ecavoely  amount  to 
tiriaea&ibaB^  dosens.  These  despe- 
n»fce.cii^t>ifSj  wbo/faate  every  interest 
^,.4^$broTihg';ili8if  ma^c^,  -  and,  in 
pdini  of  pl^siqal  strc^gtb,  are  able  to' 
dQil.ivtotir  tiiiieeatal^afl  thleireon^* 
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yersation  is  about  ''killing  buckraf' 
and^'  Wilberforce  for  ever !" — are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Mr  Buxton, 
whose  throat  lives  on  this  side .  of r  the 
water,  may  feel  no  uneasiness  \  .but 
which  may  well  drive  a  colonist  some- 
times to  desperation,  who  Jies  down 
with  his  family  round  him  every  nidlit, 
and  has  no  such  protection  against 
them. 

Then  the  quantity  of  perceptiofu 

possessed  by  these  people — ^no  one  wj^o 

reads  these  insurrecUon  papers  can 

ddubtit, — as  compared  with  their. dii" 

position  to  do  mischief,  is  at  present 

very  limited.    We  may  teach  them^ 

and  we  must  do  so  ;  but  we  shall  not 

teach  them  in  a  moment ;  and,  while 

we  hold  the  book  in  one  hand,  it  would 

be  more  than  madness  to  let  go  th(9 

sword  from  the  other.    The  whole  dor 

tail  of  these  trials,  as  taken  from  tha 

Judpjes'  notes — upon  which  Mr  Beiy 

man  desires  of  Parliament  to  censure 

thfe  verdict  given — is  such  as  would 

bewilder  an  English  jury  completely  y 

they  must  find  a  verdict  unsatisfac^ 

tory  to  themselves,  if  they  found  ^ 

verdict  at  all.    Almost  aU  the  wit^ 

nesses  are  approvers.     The  whole  oi 

them  ajre  slaves.    Many  are  declared^ 

by  their  own  masters,  to  be  thieves 

and  liars — quite  unworthy  of  belief 

In  one  case,  a  boy  gives, evidence,  to 

hang  his  own  father.'    There  is  uO 

counsel  to  "cross-examine  for  the  aor 

Cused,  as  the  Attorney-Genetal  ob^erveii 

rery  justly ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 

not  to  sei  that  the  very  commonest 

cross-examination  by  counsel  would 

have  put  such  witnesses  (from  theic 

ilheer  want  of  intellect)  out  of  courj^ 

in  a  moment.    As  the  trial  stands,  you 

see  that  it  is  insufficient.   You  scarcely 

know  whether  the  jargon  of  the  prir 

sonars  or  the  witnesses  is  the  moa^ 

monstrous.    You  feel  that  an  Engli^ 

jury  would  be  inclined  to  say — *' It  is 

impossible  to  put  men  to  death  upon 

sdch'  evidence."     And  yet.  you  see 

clearly  that  the  culprits  intended  mis^ 

chief,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  su& 

for  them  to  escape; 

Men  argue  as  though  we  were  lit 
Jamaica  as  we  are  in  England — where^ 
set  a  whole  Old  Bailey  calendar  of^ 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  the  conse-^ 
quence  would  be  a  Jjea-bite»  evea  to' 
wie  mrtro'poli^.  But  look  at  the  pur*, 
jtese  of  these  savages  in  electing  eack' 
other  •    ^  IGngs" — ^^  Govemors^r-Aud' 
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^'  Majors  ;"  and  this  is  no  business  of    ing  each  other*s  necks  to  be  foiemost 


forging  a  note,  or  stealing  a  pocket 
handkerchief — see  the  consequence  of 
their  once  finding  that  thej  have  force 
to  execute  it  1  Look  at  their  blind  fe- 
rocity, and  still  blinder  superstition  ! 
Their  drink,  composed  of  human  blood, 
and  rum,  and  gunpowder.  Their  Obe- 
ahs,  which  are  to  make  them  inrul- 


in  the  race  of  imitation,  but  would 
probably  realise  consideraUe  pecuniaiy 
profit  (which  is  almost  as  pleasing  a 
consideration  as  helping  our  fellow- 
creatures)  into  the  bargain. 

Talking  of  colonial  enterpriiei,  a 
very  odd  one  is  meditated  here— al- 
most too  extraordinary,  you  will  say, 


nerable  and  invisible.    The  images  of    for  belief ;  but  I  can  pledge  myself  for 
augury — ^the  salvo  for  peijuir,  by  hold-     the  existence  of  the  project. 


ing  silver  in  the  mouth — the  wizard 
that  catches  musket  balls  in  his  hand 
— the  magic  coffin  which  contains  the 
white  man*s  hair  !  These  things  arise 
out  of  a  state  of  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation ?  Granted  !  Out  of  a  condition 
which  must  be  altered  ?  Granted 
again  !  But,  unless  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  the  lives  of  the  white  in- 
habitants of  them,  are  to  be  presented 
—served  up  as  an  offering  to  the  ne- 
groes, we  must  know  that  their  state 
and  their  feelings  are  changed,  before 
we  relax  those  bonds  which,  under 
this  system,  form  our  only  safety. — 
And  it  is  the  very  perpetual  interfe- 
rence of  such  people  as  the  Saints  that 
compels  the  planter,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, far  from  slackening  the  cord 
which  he  holds,  to  strain  it  constantly 
the  tighter.  What  would  be  the  im- 
mediate result,  as  regarded  the  mere 
personal  comfort  and  advantage  of  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  if  every  private 
in  it  could  be  persuaded  to-morrow 
that  he  was  a  very  oppressed  and  ill- 
treated  person  ?  How  can  any  man 
wonder  that  th^  colonists  should  throw 
missionaries  into  the  sea,  when  those 
missionaries  are  the  recognised  and 
appointed  agents  of  a  party,  which  is 
smking  every  hour  againtt  their  pro- 

rties  and  their  lives  ?  There  must 
a  change ;  but  it  must  be  gradual 
and  it  must  have  regard  to  vested 
rights  and  interests.  Every  minister 
in  the  country  stands  pledged  to  safe 
and  steady  amelioration ;  and  the  less 
those  persons  whom  the  colonists  dis- 
like and  distrust  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  affair,  the  better.  But  I  am 
sick  of  cant  and  coxcombry.  If  Mr 
Buxton  and  his  friends  are  in  such 
haste,  why  do  they  not  buy  all  the 
land  in  a  single  island,  and  missionbc 
and  philanthrophize  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, instead  of  meddlinff  with  the 
properties  of  other  people  ?  The  ex- 
cellence of  their  colonial  system  being 
demonstrated  in  this  yitkj^  they  would 
not  only  have  all  the  planters  break- 


An  Italian  physician^  whose  specu- 
lations upon  the  body  corporal  tally 
singularly  well  with  some  of  those 
which  have  lately  been  struck  out  as 
to  the  body  politic,  has  discovered,  that 
cM  ailments  and  decays  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject,  arise  only 
from  one  cause,  and  may  be  removed 
by  one  remedy.  The  foundation  of 
all  disease,  he  ti^es  to  lie  in  a  vitiation 
of  the  chyle,  during  the  process  of  its 
concoction,  occasioned  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  masses  o^  morbid  mat^ 
ter  in  the  stomach  and  duodenwn;  and 
the  cure  is  to  consist  in  the  expulsioa 
of  this  offending  material  by  a  course  <^ 
purgatives,  to  be  administered  for  forty 
days  without  interruption ;  uid  in  a 
proportion,  as  well  as  a  continuity, 
not  deemed  within  the  endurance  of 
mortal  bowels  by  any  former  practir 
tioner. 

Now,  the  physic  thus  given  not  only 
cures,  but  renovates.  At  the  expin- 
tion  of  his  forty  days,  the  patient 
arises,  not  merely  cured  of  his  particu- 
krcomphiint — but  absolutely  ground 
young  again — with  a  system  wholly  n- 
generat^.  But  then,  out  of  good  some- 
times oometh  evil  Being  so  ^  clean- 
ed out,"  he  ails  no  more — or,  at  least, 
never  again  for  twenty  years  ;  and 
then,  in  tlie  meantime,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  doctor  ?  It  is  a  kind  of 
practice,  you  see,  that  won't  pay ;  fife 
guineas  are  got,  and  then  you  get  no 
more.  To  meet  this  difiiculty,  the 
doctor  sails  straight  for  the  West  In- 
dies ;  in  fact,  I  believe  he  is  already 
gone,  where  there  are  always,  as  eveiy- 
body  knows,  a  great  niunber  of  old 
negroes  in  the  market — ^wom  out,  and 
past  their  work — who  are  to  be  dispo- 
sed of  at  a  cheap  rate.  As  the  mas- 
ters of  these  pec^le  cannot  mannnyt 
them  without  juroviding  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  may  be  had  almost'^ 
nothing,  and  my  Italian  purchases  all 
that  come,  at  a  cost — say  the  market 
should  rise  upon  him  a  Uttle— <^  not 
more  thui  three  <xt  four  pounds  p« 
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head.  Haying  thus  then  secured  a 
property  m  those  people,  our  projector 
maKes  them  his  patients  without  fear. 
He  administers  his  purgatires,  right 
and  left — Congo  or  Eboe,  Sambo  or 
QuAshee— tf^tciSr  on,  as  they  would  say 
at  New  York,  for  farty  days.  I  don  t 
know  the  precise  quantity  of  the  doses  ; 
hut  it  is  to  be  at  the  rate,  I  under- 
stand, of  from  fifty  to  seventy  results 
per  diay,  according  to  the  capabilities, 
or  previous  repletion  of  the  individual. 
And,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  course, 
each  negro  being  absolutely  a  new  ne- 
gro—-smooth  as  an  elephant*8  tooth, 
slippery  as  an  otter,  and  bright  as 
thou^  he  had  been  just  polished  all 
over  with  that  favourite  African  cos- 
metic, "Warren's  Blacking" — ^he  ab- 
solutely re-sdls  the  jumping  creature 
in  this  state  to  his  ori^nal  owner,  for 
a  price  of  at  least  not  less  than  ^iij  or 
sixty  pounds,  and  frx>m  that  up  to  a 
hundred  ;  being  a  gain  upon  his  origi- 
nal investment  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  per  cent,  independent  of  the 
hi  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  cau- 
ses both  of  science  and  humanity  ! 

Courses  of  depletion  put  me  in  mind 
to  tell  you — Mr  Hayne's  gim-cracks 
— Miss  Poote's  Mr  Hayne— are  sell- 
ing, or  sold,  by  auction,  at  Phillips's. 
What  a  blessing  it  is,  in  the  economy 
of  human  afik^,  that  money  should 
have  a  natural  instinot  to  gravitate 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  it,  into  tiie  hands  of 
those  who  do.    There  is  the  "  dressing- 
ease,"  with  the  gold  shaving^^,  a^ 
the  penknife  set  with  emeralds  and 
rabies,  that  disencumbered  the*  happy 
purchaser — as  we  hear— of  seven  thou- 
And  pounds ;    and  the  carnage^  by 
**  Adams  of  the  Haymarfcet,"  whkh 
an  old  woman  said  she  supposed  was 
"made  to  carry  it."     The  general 
show  is  conmion-place  enough.    Fur- 
niture gaudy — toys  trifling— and  pio- 
tures  good  TOr  nothing.    But,  among 
the  books,  there  waft  one  point  that 
rather  redeems  the  owner's  character 
—a  set,  fr^m  the  v^y  first  number,  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.    They  are  so 
niuch  worn   with  constant  reading, 
that  they  could  hardly  fetch  a  great 
deal ;  and  as  it  mnst  liave  been  a  cruel 
cot  to  tile  poor  fellow  to  part  with 
them,  I  hope  some  friend  will  buy 
them  in. 

And  really — this  instance  of  correct 
Uste  wMms  me  on  Ha3me'fl  behalf— 
<me  hears  a  great  deal  said  about  <^dis- 
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sipation"  and  "  extravagance" — I  pro- 
test that  /  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
greater  instance  of  disinterestedness 
and  public  spirit,  than  a  gentleman's 
defeasing  himself  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds— -his  whole 
earthly  means  1 — ^in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  years.  Talk  of  making  speeches 
in  Parliament,  or  at  public  meetings — 
I  say,  if  a  man  is  a  patriot,  let  him 
show  it  by  giving  up  what  he  has  got. 
And  really  I  think  it  rather  a  disgrace 
to  the  retail  tradesmen  of  London, 
that  they  have  not  long  since  founded 
some  specific  charity  for  the  relief  of 
such  persons  as  could  show  that  they 
had  possessed,  say  ;^4,000  a-year,  and 
beggared  themselves  (under  thirty,) 
without  speculating  in,  or  attempting 
any  useful  or  profitable  pursuit. 

I  am  quite  sture,  that  a  peculiar 
alms-house  for  this  purpose — under 
some  more  imposing  title — ought  to 
be  established  m  England  ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  so,  the  example  would  be 
followed  instantly  in  every  other  coun- 
try of  Europe. 

A  bit  of  ground  might  be  granted 
— government,  in  these  libercU  times, 
no  doubt  would  assist — somewhere 
by  Westminster — ^looking  out  upon 
the  Park  ;  and  a  neat  row  of  little 
» places  run  up,  in  the  modern  style, 
with  white- washed  fronts  and  French 
windows.  Mr  Calcraft,  perhaps,  might 
draw  the  plan  ;  and  Mr  Maberly  would 
famish  a  hint,  or  occasionally  supek*- 
intend.  A  couple  of  wings  might  be 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
footmen,  who  would  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity, many  of  them,  of  waiting 
upon  their  old  masters  over  again ; 
and  an  hosptal  added  behind  for 
bankrupt  tailors — ^if,  in  these  times, 
any  such  persons  should  be  found. 

I  protest  I  cannot  imagine  any  pr<>- 
spect.  more  delightful  to  humanity 
nian  the  little  court-yard  or  garden  in 
front  of  such  an  establishment  as  this 
would  present  in  summer, — with  all 
the  coat-horses,  and  wig-blocks,  and 
curling-irons,  and  boot-trees,  and  such 
other  appendages  to  spruceness,as  the 
inmates,  to  their  very  last  hours,  no 
doubt,  would  retain — set  out  to  freshen 
all,  and  take  the  air,  and  glory  in  the 
sunshine.  And  then  to  observe  the 
inmates  themselves— each  the  personi- 
fication of  some  peculi&r,  though  now 
bygone  fashion— what  a  volume  of  re- 
ference upon  costume  and  decoration 
suoh    an   inttitution    would    always 
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be!    Onebrother  would  die  as  the  te-    box-keepen  at  the  theaters.    They  tie 


pres3ntative  of  a  particular  sboe-tie — 
another  be  eminent  as  the  original  in- 
ventor of  a  peculiar  rise  in  the  sleeve 
—a  third  would  go  on  from  year  to 
y^ar  marking  some  nice  regulation  as 
to  the  length  of  the  boot-top — a  fourth 
exhibit  to  the  curious  of  1842  the  pre- 
cise arrangement  of  hair  and  whiskers, 
which  carried  all  in  1821.  As  no  fo- 
reigner, according  to  my  plan,  should 
be  admissible,  this  school  of  virtu 
would  be  purely  English ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost — as 
a  new  museum  of  study — to  the  hat- 
ters, frutitrSf  and  shoemakers  of  fu- 
ture ages. 

To  any  man  who  knows  what  la- 
vender water  is,  I  repeat,  I  can't  con- 
ceive a  more  gratifying  spectacle,  than 
it  must  be  to  see  a  party  of  grey-head- 
ed, but  not  yet  quite  withered,  old 
gentlemen,  hovering  about  the  doors, 
or  peering  from  the  windows,  of  such 
an  asylum  as  I  am  speaking  of — a  sort 
of  "  Refuge  for  the  Pandified,''  as  we 
now  have  it  for  the  Destitute---dressed 
in  lavender  trowsers,  pea-green  coats, 
hats  of  an  hundred  humours,  and 
waistcoats  and  cravats  of  more  colours 
than  ever  the  flower-garden  boasted, 
let  alone  the  rainbow — quavering  rem- 
nants of  opera  tunes,  ambling  about 
their  little  inclosure  in  a  dancing  air, 
or  holding  fierce  council  whether  the 
plaided  or  the  folded  shirt  frill  were 
the  most  becoming;  and  obviously 
fearing  no  visitation  on  earth,  of  all 
the  evils  flesh  is  heir  to,  beyond  a 
tooth-ache,  an  empty  snuff-box,  or  a 
rainy  day  before  dinner ! 

Do  as  you  like  in  mentioning  this  ; 
but  something  ought  to  be  done  (in 
mere  policy)  that  those  who  devote 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  public 
advantage,  should  not  be  left  quite 
unprovided  for.  To  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  charity,  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted whose  proofs  of  beggary  were 
not  quite  distinct.  I  think  that  a  cer- 
tificate from  half  the  waiters  in  Bond- 
Street,  that  they  had  lent  the  appli- 
cant money,  which  they  had  no  hope 
of  being  repaid  ;  and  from  the  other 
half  that  they  had  refused  to  lend  him 
any,  would  be  sufficient.  As  a  light 
and  pleasant  employment,  added  to  a 
provision  of  this  kind,  would  not  be 
at  all  objectionable,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  "  Fellows'*  would  be  excellently 
well  calculated — and  their  titles  would 
certainly  recommend  them — to  act  as 


a  shocking  sort  of  people — quite  unfit 
for  such  an  office — who  '^keep  the 
places**  at  present.  But^  let  the  ge- 
neral principle  be  once  recognized ; 
and  I  engage  myself  to  attend  to  the 
details. 

Talking  of  box-keepers,  natunllj 
leads  one  to  think  about  theatres— 
where  there  has  been  nothing  even 
worth  abusing  with  us  of  late.  Col- 
man's  turn-up  with  the  managers  of 
Covent-Garden,  turns  out,  contiaiy  to 
expectation,  to  be  a  hit.  Nothing 
worse  in  the  world,  in  point  of  judg- 
ment, than  proviiw  a  fact,  when  yon 
have  got  the  benent  of  it  already  upon 
suspicion.  People  thought  really  thai 
Golman  had  been  priggish  about 
"Richelieu,**  till  Charles  Kembk 
brought  it  out.  And  then— even  pu- 
rified—such a  five  nights'  abominir 
tion  of  nasty,  stupid  stuff !  The  licen- 
ser may  do  all  the  wrong  he  likes  for 
the  next  five  years — this  exposition 
has  perfectly  made  him. 

At  Drury-Lane,  "Count  Benyow- 
sky'*  is  advertised — a  play  which  is 
regularly  damned  in  a  different  shape 
every  ten  years  ;  and  yet  there  are 
dramatic  properties  about  it, 

Mathews  beg^s  his  entertainment 
to-morrow  night.  Your  old  favourite 
Terry  has  been  doing  some  clever 
things — some,  very  clever — and  get- 
ting money — at  his  little  place  in  the 
Strand.  And — oh,  the  blessing  of 
Cockney  impudence  and  gullibility! 
three  actors — Mr  Sapio,  and  Mr  Pear- 
man,  and  Mr  Wallack — have  been 
made  bankrupts — "national  distress  i** 
— for  forty  thousand  pounds  ! 

In  the  literary  world,  not  a  great 
deal  that  is  valuable.  And  complaints 
of  a  stagnation  in  the  book  trade, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  all  nonsense. 
I  am  always  rather  glad  myself,  of  any 
call  Tvhich  carries  trash  to  the  trunk- 
makers  ;  and  first-rate  books,  like 
first-rate  horses,  will  always  fetch  their 
price. 

Read  Brambletye  House  ;  I  thought 
it  a  curious  example  of  the  peculiar 
talent  of  the  author.  You  would  say 
that  the  writer  has  taken  up  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  Waverley  novels! — one  or 
two  volume.«  of  Washington  Irving — 
Pepys  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs — Defoe's 
History — and  Wilson*s  City  of  the 
Plague — and  pillaged  and  imitated 
away,  right  and  left,  without  ever 
dreaming  to  add  a  &Dcy  of  his  own. 
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There  is  not  an  original  thought  from 
the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  dull  The  characters 
are  aJl  imitated — and  servilely.  The 
incidents  are  those  of  an  harlequinade. 
The  situations  are  weak  and  inefiec- 
tire  ;  the  wit  below  par  ;  the  common 
dialogue  often  feeble  to  vulgarity ; 
and  the  description— except  one  point 
— the  approach  to  a  castle  in  the  Low 
Countries — always  failing.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  variety  of  topic 
makes  the  work  light  and  entertain^ 
ing.  It  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  clumsy  man  ;  it  is  the  best  imi- 
tation of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  I  have 
leen  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
popular. 

Two  new  pictures  brought  to  the 
Diorama  ;  and  a  town  view  of  "  Cob- 
bett  trying  for  a  subscription,"  in  the 
course  of  the  last  month.    The  sub- 
scription won't  do ;  it  is  not  in  Lon- 
don   that    Oobbett's  popularity   lies. 
The  *'  true  believers"  in   his  politics 
are  the  people  of  the  provinces,  who 
know  very  little   (generally)    of   the 
subjects  which  he  discusses ;  and  who 
naturally  like  that  bold,  broad,  posi- 
tive,  easily-comprehended   statement 
of  a   question,  which,  taking  notice 
only  of  one  side  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, spares  them  any  perplexity  which 
might  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the 
other.    But,  with  a  London  populace, 
Cobbett  will  never  do  anything.    He 
has  too  much  pretence,  and  too  much 
ill- temper,  for  an  orator ;  Ilunt,  with- 
out a  tithe  of  his  talent,  would  beat 
him  out  of  the   field — in  fact,  as  a 
speaker,  Hunt  is  very  greatly  his  su- 
perior.   But  people  of  this  order  are 
always  great — until  they  get  into  Par- 
liament.    Two   or   three   individuals 
may  buy  our  friend   a   borough — he 
will  never  get  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  it  from  the  public — but,  if  he 
comes  in,  he  will  be  very  noisy  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then — like  the  rest  of 
his  kind — silent  for  ever  after.    No 
man — whatever  his  talent  may  be — 
unless  he  has  wme  character  or  con- 
nexion, can   force  his  way  in   Par- 
Uament.    OoBbett  will  make  violent 
harangues,  to  which  no  one  will  rejily. 
Give  notices  of  motions — but  it  takes 
forty  members  to  make  a  House.    If 
he  is  answered,  it  will  be  civilly,  and 
in  a  few  words  ;  but  those  words  will 
be  listened  to — which  will  be  incon- 
Tttiitnt.    Then  comes  a  division — and 
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this  upon  all  occasions — of  76  to  4. 
Meantime,  he  will  have  failed  in  Par- 
liament, which  will  shake  the  hold  he 
has  upon  the  heads  of  the  lower  class- 
es. He  will  print  his  own  speeches  in 
the  Register  ;  which  will  then  be  ex- 
ceedingly dull — which  it  is  not  now. 
If  Cobbett  seriously  desires  to  show 
his  face  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  vanity  misleads  him  most  egregi- 
ously. 

The  Diorama  pictures,  opened  only 
about  a  week  since,  are  interesting. 
One  of  them — a  view  of  the  interior 
of  Roslin  Chapel,  by  Daqueue— -deci- 
dedly the  best  that  has  been  exhibit- 
ed. Independent,  indeed,  of  any  aid 
from  mechanical  contrivance,  it  is  a 
most  finished  and  extraordinary  paint- 
ing. GThe  efiect  of  the  trees,  seen 
through  the  windows  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  chapel,  sparkling  when  the  sun 
bursts  out  upon  them,  is  absolutely 
magical.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  is 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art— -as  every- 
thing I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  is 
in  execution— except  Rembrandt — to 
the  side  opposite,  where  the  building 
is  in  shade  ;  the  eye  absolutely,  upon 
deliberation,  seems  to  penetmte  into 
the  darkness ;  and  to  discover  objects, 
after  a  time,  which  at  first  were  not 
visible.  The  view,  altogether,  is  de- 
cidedly better  even  than  the  first  jac- 
ture  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  From 
your  acquaintance  with  the  reality,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  when 
you  see  it. 

Bouton's  picture  this  time — a  view 
of  Rjuen  from  Mont  St  Catherine's — 
I  don't  like  so  well  as  some  things 
that  he  has  done  before.  It  is  not 
very  judiciously  designed,  nor  very 
happUy  executed  ;  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  Valley  of  Sarnen. 

A  new  exhibition,  called  the  Poeci- 
lorama — a  sort  of  compound  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Diorama  and  the 
Cosmorama — has  opened.  The  paint- 
ings are  by  Stanfield  ;  and  there  are 
bits  of  merit — ^mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  tawdry — ^about  them. 

Weber,  the  Freischutz  composer, 
has  arrived  in  England,  and  presided 
at  the  Omtorio  at  Covent  Garden  last 
Wednesday  night.  He  is  one  of  the 
gravest-looking  men — ^and  one  of  the 
saddest — I  ever  saw ;  but  extremely 
modest  and  inobtrusive  in  his  demean- 
our. 

A  French  giant,  and  two  Lapland 
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dwarfs,  hare  been  brought  orer ;  but 
I  hate  monsters,  and  hare  not  been  to 
trouble  myself  with  either. 

And,  over  and  above  all  monsters, 
better  than  the  newest  news — ^better 
than  the  madman  who  has  been  found 
with  a  beard  five  feet  long  somewhere 
locked  up  in  a  garret  in  Staffordshire  ! 
Surpassing  the  hackney  coach  and 
horses  which  walked  into  the  Thames 
last  Thursday  night,  at  Milbank  ;  and 
swam  up  to  Vauxhall  bridge,  with  the 
coachman  crying  "  Murder !"  before  it 
was  drowned — effacing  all  recollection 
of  the  burning  down  of  the  patent-shot 
manufactory,  and  all  thought  even  of 
Mr  Hayne's  seven  thousand  pound 
shaving-box — all  dread  from  bank- 
ruptcies, past  or  to  come,  in  town  or 
country,  and  almost  all  delight  that  we 
are  to  have  French  silks  to  wear,  in- 
stead of  English  ones,  in  July — ^it  is 
the  death  of  the  Elephant — ^the  great 
Elephant — beyond  ail  this,  whidi  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  the  town  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Obituary 
enters  his  name  with  deep  regret : — 
'^  At  his  lodgings,  over  Exeter  Change, 
in  his  24th  year,  Ghuny !"— The  Cock- 
ney poets  write  both  degies  and  epi- 
taphs on  his  death  ;  and  all  the  three- 
penny publications  will  live  for  these 
six  months  upon  his  acts  and  his  bio- 
graphy. 

The  '<  Globe  and  Traveller"  news- 
paper, first  announcing  his  decease, 
wluch  was  brought  on  partly  by  a  sud- 
den amorousness,  and  partly  from  ir- 
ritation excited  by  long  captivity, 
speaks  of  the  medicines  given  to  re- 
press this  heat  of  temperament,  and 
relates  that  a  hundred  weight  of  Ep- 
som salts  was  administered  as  an  ov- 
-dinary  dose.  As  a  pound  of  these 
salts  will  not  dissolve  in  less  than 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half  or  three 
'pounds  of  water,  it  follows  that  the 
patient  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
swallo^ng  never  less  than  fifty  ga^ 
Ions  of  water  at  a  draught — a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  nqw  for  (but 
does  not  justify)  the  emptiness  of  the 
fire  <^  mains"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Strand,  so  much  complained  of  at 
several  of  the  late  confiagrations.  The 
fifty-two  gallons  of  salts  producing  no 
effect,  it  was  proposed,  I  understand, 
to  try  what  comd  be  done  by  a  remedy 
of  entirely  an  opposite  character ;  bat 
this  was  abandoned,  from  an  appre- 
hension of   what   the   consequences 


might  be — ^looking  to  the  prodigioiM 
extent  of  the  necessary  applicatioift— 
in  80  confined  an  area  as  that  of  Exe- 
ter Change. 

So,  help  for  poor  Ghuny  there  was 
none-— althou^  the  fire-engine  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Coinpai^ 
had  been  borrewed  to  cany  this  last 
project  into  executioiL  And  he  died 
— to  die  inexpressible  delight  of  aQ 
the  ballad-singers  and  "'  flying  intel* 
ligence"  newspaper  men.  The  ^'H»- 
r^d,"  all  the  while  he  la.y  dead,  in- 
serted oompazative  notices  of  the 
deaths  of  all  the  elephaoti  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  since  ths 
time  of  Noah.  The  <'Chitmicie''  sent 
a  gentleman,  ^  exclusively,"  to  attend 
the  dissection,  and  had  an  idea^  it  is 
said,  (only  the  thing  could  not  be 
done  in  time,)  to  have  given  a  wood- 
cut of  the  ceremony.  Fktures — of 
« The  shooting  of  the  Ekphant,"— 
taken  at  different  moments,  and  ^diir 
biting  diffesent  details  of  the  proeosa, 
are  still  crowding  the  shop  windows, 
for  the  benefit  (of  the  piek^Kxketiy 
aad)  of  the  curious.  The  proprietor  is 
a  gainer  by  the  affiur  every  way ;  for 
he  will  have  two  elephants  out  of  one 
^-the  skeleton,  and  the  stuffed  skin — 
without  counting  the  show  of  the 
den  in  which  the  deceased  did  liw^ 
which  people  are  actually  paying  their 
money  to  go  and  see.  The  Sunday 
Pulpit  Thumper,  and  many  of  the 
other  saintly  pablications,  oontained 
warnings  to  youth,  generally,  awnst 
the  fault  that  led  to  Quiny^s  death 
One  weekly  paper,  the  naxne  I  den't 
recollect^  devoted  a  whole  coUmui-* 
when  eveiybody  fancied  the  husineis 
was  over — to  the  smell  that  lA»  made 
four  days  alier  his  dissection.  And, 
if  a  living  elephant  could  pop  up  at 
this  moment,  his  fortune  weuld  be  se- 
cure^ and  he  might  buy  &  house  in 
Portland  Place  to-monow,  out  <tf  the 
excitement  produced  upon  the  sui^ect 
of  elephants  generally,  by  all  this  dis- 
cussion about  the  dead  one. 

I  think  myself  there  was  a  littie 
mismanagement  in  poor  Chuny'e  case ; 
if  the  thing  were  to  happen  over  agau^ 
I  doub^wlMther  something  would  not 
be  done  for  him.  One  radical  eiror, 
certainly,  was  the  ever  having  earned 
him,  when  he  was  little,  into  a  roon 
up  two  pair  of  stairs ;  and  there  let  him 
go  on  growing  larger  and  laigv,  with- 
out reooUecting  tl»t  he  might  posohlj 
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tome  day  or  other  want  to  come  down 
•giin.  As  he  stood,  it  was  not  mere- 
ly to  be  apprehended  that  he  might 
break  loose,  and  being  loose,  liberate 
•"-which  he  would  no  doubt  hare  done 
Instantly — the  lions  and  tigers  in  all 
llie  adjoining  apartments  ;  but  the 
truth  IS  that  the  very  first  step  he 
took  from  his  den — which  had  been 
from  time  to  time  propped  up  to  bear 
his  weight,  and  otherwise  secured — 
would  hare  been — through  the  floor— 
like  a  mountain  tumbling  out  of  the 
noon— into  Exeter  Change,  all  among 
tlie  Jews  who  were  selling  sho^-strings 
and  pocket-books  beneat]^ !  Imagine 
osily  the  skippings  and  hoppings  of 
tiieee  infidel»--'the  exclamations  of — 
^Oh  Chrisht,  mo)"— And  the  tum- 
bling about  of  the  braces  and  knee- 
Imekies,  in  such  a  scene ! 

fio,  to  preyent  such  a  consumma- 
tion, they  were  compelled  to  dispatch 
him ;  and  it  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bollets,  as  all  accounts  agreed,  to  do 
the  wo^.  For  an  animal  who  swal- 
lowed a  hundred  weight  of  salts  at  a 
doie^  a  hundred  and  fifty  buUets  was 
not  indeed  rery  much  ;  and  I  recol- 
ioet  seeing  an  ox  fired  at,  under  cir- 
enmslances  of  necessity,  who  reoeiy- 
•d  nineteen  before  he  fell.  Coming 
tiirough  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ntreat  with  Sir  John  Moore,  a  bag- 
gage mule  that  I  had  knocked  up, 
•nd,  as  mules  on  a  retreat  are  not  to 
be  had  when  you  please,  an  Irish  Ser- 
jeant hit  upon  the  idea  of  transfenring 
the  load,  pack-saddle  and  aU,  to  the 
back  of  a  bullodc,  taken  extempozally 
from  the  fields  by. the  road-side.  The 
noyeity  of  this  proceeding  probably 
astonished  the  animal  at  fint  mto  sub- 
mnsion,  and  he  walked  excellently 
well,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  with 
the  rest  of  the  train,  for  about  an 
hour ;  but  at  length,  coming  oyer  a 
heath — either  he  had  been  used  to 
fted  in  that  quarter,  and  had  associa- 
tions, or  on  a  sudden  he  questioned 
the  legality  of  his  detention,  for  he 
hung  back,  broke  his  halter,  and  was 
off  (with  my  property)  on  the  road 
to  the  mountains  as  nimble  as  a  deer. 
l%e  pack-saddle,  which  had  been  put 
on  firmly  to  meet  any  casual  kicking, 
held  as  if  by  miracle— but  this  onfy 
nade  the  matter  worse.  The  last 
•hirt  I  had  was  entering  a  pine  forest 
of  about  twenty  miles  extent  The 
half  do£en  dollars  in  my  portmanteau 
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— I  heard  them  distinctly  ringing 
out  ^  Farewell !"  as  the  portmanteau 
bumped  along,  at  the  fugitiye*s  fuU 
gallop  up  and  down.  Through  the 
brush-wood  my  horse  had  no  chance 
in  point  of  speed  ;  and  I  was  compell- 
ed to  cry  out  to  some  light  infantiy 
men  to  fire.  But  though  the  balls 
rattled  out  from  half  a  dozen  muskets, 
we  had  a  chase  of  more  than  two 
miles  ;  and  my  poor  deserter,  who 
might  haye  gone  free  if  he  could  haye 
shaken  off  his  burthen,  had  nineteen 
shots  in  him  before  he  fell. 

My  surprise  was  rather,  about 
Chuny,  that,  after  the  first  fire  (which 
affected  him  yery  little^,  he  did  not 
break  out  of  his  den,  ana  run  up  Fleet 
Street.  If  he  had  done  this,  the  sight 
(to  haye  seen  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window)  would  certainly  haye  been 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  His 
immense  weight,  which  was  yery  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  a  loaded  coal- 
waggon,  the  least  it  could  haye  done^ 
would  haye  been  to  oyerthrow  and 
bear  down  eyeiy  object  it  came  near. 
He  would  haye  switched  all  the  shop 
windows  in,  about  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Strand,  with  a  lash  of  his  tail  on 
one  side  of  the  way ;  and  oyertumed 
the  whole  stand  of  hackney-coaches  in 
the  broad  part,  with  a  flying  kick  out 
as  he  passed,  on  the  other.  And 
against  such  an  enemy,  too,  there  was 
no  casual  weapon  which  could  haye 
been  laid  hold  of  with  any  chance  of 
success  !  All  the  spits  of  the  London 
tayem  charged  in  flank  at  once,  would 
only  haye  tickled  him ;  and  to  haye 
tried  to  knock  him  down  with  any- 
thing lighter  than  the  Monument, 
would  haye  been  a  waste  of  labour. 

An  affiur  of  this  kind,  by  the  way, 
was  yery  near  actually  happening, 
some  years  since^  at  Gtoeya.  An  ele- 
phant who  was  exhibited  there^  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  performing 
his  joum^s  about  the  country  on 
foot,  was  carried  away  yery  quiet- 
ly, after  haying  been  shown  for  some 
three  weeks;  and,  two  days  after, 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelye  miles 
from  the  city,  he  became  fririous, 
broke  loose  frY>m  his  keepers,  and  ran 
back  to  Geneya.  Fortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  he  reached  the  town  at 
night,  when  the  gates  were  shut,  so 
that  the  rushing  in  was  preyented. 
And,  before  morning,  they  contriyed 
to  get  him  secured  among  the  fortifi- 
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cations,  where  he  did  not  afterwards 
meet  with  quite  fair  play ;  for  the 
town  council  had  long  been  desirous 
to  have  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  in 
their  museum.  So,  as  a  living  ele- 
phant was  obviously  capable  of  being 
converted  into  the  skeleton  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  the  proprietors  of  the  show, 
who  probably  wei-e  astray  as  to  the 
course  the  beast  had  taken,  did  not 
arrive,  it  was  resolved  that  an  elephant 
in  the  fortifications  was  very  danger- 
ous ;  and  sentence  was  passed,  that 
he  should  be  destroyed.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  place,  then,  desiring  to 
make  the  most  of  a  godsend,  request- 
ed to  be  allowed  to  poison  the  intru- 
der in  the  way  of  experiment  ;  and 
the  ouantity  of  poisons  that  he  swal- 
lowed without  mischief — I  can't  ven- 
ture upon  that  part  of  the  story — they 
surpass  the  hundred  weight  doses  of 
salts  given  by  my  friend  of  the  "  Globe 
and  Traveller  !"  In  two  days  dosing, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  kill 
him  ;  and  the  council  apprehending, 
probably,  the  arrival  of  the  keepers, 
then  called  in  a  couple  of  six-pounders, 
which  did  the  business. 

I  rather  suspect  that,  like  our  un- 
happy Chuny,  this  Genevese  elephant 
omitted  to  swallow  the  poisons  which 
were  served  up  to  him.  But  the  shoot- 
ing business  apswered  our  Exeter 
Change  man's  purpose  much  better ; 
for  it  is  inconceivable  what  a  ftiss  the 
firing — a  hundred  and  fifty  shots — 
close  to  the  public  street,  and  the  fact 
afterwards  of  the  poor  fellow's  de- 
struction—one part  of  the  affair  and 
the  other — ^made.  Like  all  eminent 
characters — we  never  know  a  blessing 


until  we  lose  it — ^hundreds  who  otftr 
thought  about  him  while  he  was  alivs^ 
as  soon  as  he  was  dead  came  break- 
ing their  necks  to  see  him.    The  day 
after  the  death  was  a  sad  rainy  day — 
heavy  and  gloomy  ;  but  the  doors  of 
Exeter  Change  were  blockaded  wkh 
dripping  hackney  coaches,  and  some 
carnages,   and  a  great  many  cabri- 
olets, in   waiting.     A  great  mob  of 
common  people,  too,   were  collected 
about  the  building  ;  not  at  all  mean- 
ing to  go  in  themselves,  but  anxious, 
as  the  rabble  always  is,  to  choke  up 
the  passage  for  those  who  did  mean  to 
do  so.     Presently  the  crowd  gave  way 
for  an  immense  lady  in  deep  blade, 
who  came  down  the  menagerie  stain. 
She  got  into  a  carriage,  but  I  dcn't 
know  who  bhe  was  ;  some  said  that  it 
was  Mrs  Ooutts — others,  that  it  was 
the  elephant's  widow.    While  this  was 
argued,  there  came  a  cry  that  the  mon- 
keys had   broken  loose ;  and  then  I 
went  away,  for  I  thought  I  felt  one  of 
them  with  his  fingers  in  my  pocket 

But  enough  of  Chuny — and  of  all 
other  subjects — for  this  letter  has  run 
to  an  intolerable  length.  Farewell ! 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opens  his  "Budget"  on  Monday- 
Heaven  grant  it  be  not  very  terribly 
liberal  I  Farewell— great  "  Chuny"  of 
politics  and  literature!  The  Maga- 
zine— ^men  call  it  now  the  Elephaot 
Periodical — seems  to  delist  people 
more  and  more  here  every  day.  Adieu, 
Christopher  !  for  I  am  tired  of  writ- 
ing,-and,  until  our  great  fe^valst 
Easter,  believe  me,  yours. 

Titus. 


THB  NBW  XOKTHLT  MAOAZINB  AND  THE  MABOBAVINB  OF  AXSPACH. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  occasional- 
ly, and  rather  carelessly,  now  and 
then,  over  Campbell's  Magazine,  ever 
since  its  commencement  ;  sometimes 
amused  by  light  playful  humour, 
though  even  that  is  local,  transitory, 
and  merely  suited  tp  the  atmosphere 
of  fashion  ;  sometimes  pleased  with 
poetry,  at  most  graceful  and  elegant ; 
often  wearied  with  frivolity,  which  is 
revolting  to  a  sound  masculine  state ; 
but  always  dissatisfied  with  the  preva- 
lent tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
that  runs  through  the  whole  work. 

This  was  at  first  slightly  touched 
upon, — ^insinuated  rather  than  obtrud- 


ed. The  public  endured  it,  and  the 
party  whom  it  was  meant  to  concili- 
ate approved.  How  the  public  have 
so  long  endured  this  growing  evil, 
which  increases  by  toleration,  I  can 
best  understand  by  analysing  my  own 
feelings.  A  profound  admiration  of 
the  works  of  the  poet,  (his  early  works 
be  it  understood,)  so  much  personal 
acquaintance  as  was  sufficient  to 
strengthen  the  partiality  created  by 
his  genius  ;  and,  peihaps,  more  thsa 
all,  by  the  sympathy  excited  by  his 
struggles  with  adversity  in  early  life, 
made  me  very  reluctant  to  impute  to 
him  the  delinquencies  of  his  inferior 
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igents.  The  spirits  who,  under  the 
command  of  Prospero, 

— "  Set  roAiing  wEr, 
Between  the  green  sea  and  the  azure 
yanlt," 

seem  never  to  hare  exceeded  their 
conmiission ;  and,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  it  might  and  ought  to  be  the 
ruling  Spirit, — ^the  Great  Enchanter, 
— who  should  direct  the  path  and  set 
limits  to  the  flight  of  these  '^extra- 
Tagant  and  erring  spirits,**  whom  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  employ  to  do  his 
bidding,  monthly,  in  tne  depths  of 
that  metaphysical  sea  over  which  they 
flutter,  scarce  dipping  beneath  the 
sui&ce ;  or  in  the  sdrial  regions  of 
£uicy,  in  which  they  soar  and  sink  by 
turns.  But,  in  this  instance,  the  spi- 
rits,— ^Charity  bids  us  hope, — are  too 
excursive  and  erroneous  to  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master;  if,  indeed,  he  does 
not  approve  their  daily  increasing  en- 
croachments on  public  morals,  and, 
in  some  late  ins^nces,  on  those  de- 
cencies of  life  and  delicacies  of  feeling 
which  it  is  the  chief  honour  of  our 
highly  flivoured  country  to  have  che- 
rished and  preserved  with  jealous  care. 
Of  this  I  am  about  to  give  the  most 
glaring  instances,  undeniable,  irreco- 
verable, indelible. 

I  felt  what  Madame  Sevign4  calls 
a  **holy  hoijor,"  when  I  heard  of 
Campbell's  engaging  in  an  underta- 
king, which  he,  of  aU  men,  is  least  fit 
for  ;  being,  in  the  first  place,  too  in- 
dolent and  too  liable' to  the  variations 
of  spirits  which  genius,  lodged  in  a 
very  sensitive  frame,  is  liable  to,  for 
regular  drudgery  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  among  the  fine  qualities  with 
which  his  very  fine  mind  is  enriched, 
neither  wit  nor  humour  are  inclu- 
ded. Neither  that  peculiar  power  of 
associating  or  contrasting  ideas  that 
Bparides  and  delights ;  nor  that  quick 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  that  throws  its 
own  ever- varying  hues  over  the  most 
discordant  objects,^that  happy  sport 
of  flBkncy,  wluch  often,  like  Shake- 
speare's clowns  in  a  tragedy, — ^intrudes, 
even  amidst  the  pathetic,  without  de- 
stroying its  effect.  This  sprinkling  of 
attic  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
longevity  of  a  Periodical,  which  the 
perfection  of  learning  and  good  sense 
would  never  keep  alive  far  a  year  with- 
out it.  By  the  influence  of  great 
names  included  among  the  suspected 
writers,  or  by  blind  devotion  to  a 
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party,  it  may  Unger  out  a  kind  of  gal- 
vanic existence.  But  where  amuse- 
ment is  the  main  thing  expected, 
whenever  the  readers  leave  off  smil- 
ing, they  begin  to  yawn  ;  and  that  is 
a  &tal  symptom  soon  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  napless  Magazine.  Though 
the  amiable  and  sensitive  poet  could 
not  himself  furnish  the  required  arti- 
cle, he  was  so  well  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  that  he  procured  the  aid 
of  those  who  could  supply  it,  at  all 
hazards,— even  that  of  having  corro- 
sive sublimate  mingled  with  the  whole- 
some ingredient. 

All  wis  mi^t  have  been  easily 
foreseen  ;  as  also  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  his  servants,  '*  weak  mi- 
nisters though  they  be,**  should  be- 
come Ms  masters.  The  Magazine  once 
taken  up  must  not  be  laid  down  ;  that 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  de- 
feat and  deficiency.  There  are  no 
sources  of  information  open  to  the 
editor  that  are  not  equally  accessible 
to  others  who  waste  the  midnight  oil 
to  gratify  the  public  thirst  for  novel- 
ty. How  much,  how  very  much,  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  self-created  neces- 
sity of  gratifying  the  vitiated  appe- 
tites of  those  who  delight  in  a  sly 
stroke,  or  half-concealed  inuendo 
against  the  bigots,  the  hypocrites,  or, 
to  use  what  in  our  sister-country  is  a 
phrase  of  undefined,  but  general  appli- 
cation— ^the  Methodists. 

In  the  Magazine  for  January  is  con- 
tained one  of  the  grossest  iiisults  to 
the  taste,  as  well  as  the  morality,  of 
the  public,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Peter  Pindar,  of  abhorred  me- 
mory. It  is  thrown  partly  into  an  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts  from,  the  Life 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  and 
partly  into  the  Notices  of  New  Books, 
at  the  end  of  the  Magazine.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Memoirs  b^ns  thus  : — 

^  This  Lady  is  the  most  amiable  of 
blue  stockings,  and  the  most  profound 
of  princesses,**  &c.  &c. 

Then  follows  a  long  catalogue  of  her 
merits  and  accomplishments,  and  a 
voluptuous  description  of  her  long 
since  withered  and  haggard  person, 
such  as  it  was  when  she  went,  with 
shameless  effrontery,  to  display  it  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  witnout  either 
the  protection  or  introduction  that  wo- 
men of  character  require  when  travel- 
ling in  foreign  coimtries. 

This  ^profound*'  princess,  among 
the  many  merits  ascribed  to  whom,  vfr> 
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racity  is  not  eyen  in  theirown  estimate 
included,  begins  her  stoir  at  the  hour 
of  her  birth ;  how  yeritably,  the  reader 
will  judge.  Madame  Genlis,  who 
stands  far  higher  in  moral  estimation 
than  her  Highness,  relates  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  immediately  after 
her  entrance  on  that  existence,  during 
which  she  had  so  much  to  do,  to  see, 
and  to  suffer.  She  was  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel, and  laid  on  a  great  chair  hj  the  fire. 
The  President,  Hainault  (I  think), 
came  in,  and  was  about,  almost  un- 
consciously, to  place  himself  upon  the 
seat  where  the  infant  lay,  but  was  pre- 
yented  just  in  time  to  saye  its  life.  Ijiis, 
if  it  r^illy  was  the  case,  was  a  happy 
opening  of  the  stoij.  The  lucky  escape 
was  like  a  good  prologue,  producing 
effect,  and  preparing  us  to  giy^all  our 
attention  to  the  drama,  which  opened 
in  so  interesting  a  manner.  The  ^  pro- 
found** princess  was  aware  of  the  ef- 
fect, and  determined,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
to  enter  on  the  scene  with  the  same 
eclat.  Can  any  mortal,  who  has  heard 
of  this  Lady,  withhold  from  her  the 
credit  of  this  happy  theft,  which  has 
done  good  to  her,  without  in  the  least 
impairing  the  credit  of  the  countess  7 
The  Margrayine  has  well  chosen  the 
heroine  of  her  tale.  Lady  Albemarle 
was  yery  short-sighted,  and  yery  un- 
willing to  be  thought  so.  About  half 
a  century  since,  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  intimately  known  to  a  gen- 
tleman much  connected  with  the  Kep- 
pel  family,  who  told  many  amusing 
stories  of  this  lady's  blunders,  but  ne- 
yer  alluded  to  a  circumstance  which 
would  baye  been  numbered  among 
them  had  it  really  happened.  The  apo- 
logist of  her  Highness  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  Margrayine,  whose  life  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and 
of  so  muck  caliminy,"  &c.  The  dia- 
ciission  was  eyery  where,  for  why  should 
not  a  shameless  woman,  who,  trusting 
to  her  beauty,  her  assurance,  and  her 
title,  brayed  public  opinion,  haye  her 
conduct  discussed  1  Tne  calumny  was 
nowhere,  for  nothing  was  imputed  to 
her  but  what  was  too  notorious  to  be 
refuted  by  her  friends — if  such  per- 
sons haye  friends — and  what  she  her- 
self neyer  yentured  to  deny  or  de- 
fend, till  she  had  outliyed  most  of  those 
to  whom  the  habits  of  her  early  life 
were  best  known.  The  defender  of  her 
no  faith  makes  use  of  a  modest  peri- 
phrasis when  speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  princess  liyed  in  the  court 


of  the  Margraye— '^  She  liyed  with  him 
as  his  friend  !"*  The  French  Actreis 
Clairon,  who  preceded  her  in  that  im- 
maculate court,  could  haye  told  bj 
what  means  she  was  expeUed  from  tke 
place  of  honour. 

After  fedrly  admitting  the  prerioiu 
un-platonic  connexion,  the  apologiit 
tells  us  triumphantly  of  her  marmge 
at  Lisbon,  in  the  presence  of  ahundrel 
people, — as  if  its  publicity  shed  purity 
oyer    this    ill-statred    union.     This 
"  most  amiable   of  blue  stockings,'* 
impudent  in  her  mendacity,  makes  so 
many  assertions   that  can  easily  be 
disproyed,  relatiye  to  &ct8,as  happen- 
ing publicly  within  the  last  thiitj 
years,  that  it  requires  no  small  credu- 
lity to  belieye  all  her  self-praise  ap- 
plied to  an  earlier  period,  and  all  the 
obloquy  she  has   poured  out  on  the 
father  of  her  childi^n,  and  on  her  own 
mother.       Most  children,  daughten 
particularly,  whatever  may  haye  been 
the  faults  of  their  parents,  allow  them 
to  rest  quietly  in  their  grayes  till  th»t 
**  day  of  dread  decision,  and  despair,*^ 
when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  sha^ 
be  made  known.    This  lady,  howeyer, 
haying  no  longer  youth,  Utftuty,  or  a 
Theatre  to  attract  the  disciples  of  loose 
morality,  unable  to  exist  without  be- 
ing seen  or  heard  of,  sits  down  in  ex- 
treme old  age  to  entertain  the  pubUc 
with  a  reyival  of  the  faults  and  rices 
of  her  nearest  connexidns,  and  much 
of  her  own  history,  which  it  would  be 
better  for  herself  and  others  to  have 
buried  in  obliyion.     The  editor  seems 
to  take  for  granted,  her  assertion  as 
to  her  living  happily  with  the  haplev 
expatriated  Landgrave.    In  the  first 
place,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  Annual  Registers  of 
the  time,  will  see  that,  in  liUle  more 
than  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, tlie  Landgrave  was  sued  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
pensive supper,  which,  it  appeared, 
the  Princess  had  ordered  without  his 
approbation.    He  stoutly  resisted  pay- 
munt,  but  whether  successfully  I  do 
not  remember.      This,  however,  was 
very  unlike  family  union.    The  writer 
of  this  article  happened  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brandenbuigfa 
House  not  long  before  the  death  of 
this  prince,  always  contemptible,  but 
then  most  pitiable.     So  insignificant, 
so  neglected — Qermany  had  lost  him, 
and    England  had   not  found   him. 
There  he  was  to  be  seen,  forlorn  and 
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solitarj,  riding  on  the  London  road, 
without  eren  the  attendance  of  a  ser- 
Tant,  and  on  a  horse  very  different 
firom  that  which  won  the  Derby.    Pity 
that  the  Margravine,  in  giving  the  last 
words  of  her  lord,  had  nothing  more 
suhlime  or  pathetic  to  record,  than  his 
death-bed  anxiety  for  his  horse  win- 
ning the  Derby.    Happy  Margrave  ! 
Not  only  to  look  forward  to  such  a 
consolation  in  the  last  decline  of  en- 
feebled nature,  but  to  find  in  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  a  chronicler  as  faithful 
as  Griffith  I   Conscience,  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,  has  whispered  to 
the  Eulogist  of  the  '*  most  amiable  of 
blue  stockings,'*  that  it  would  be  as 
well,  to  tell  with  some  soft  apologies 
for  continental  manners,  &c.  that  his 
Princess   uses  some  liberties  of  lan- 
guage which  he  could  not  properly 
transfer  to    his    pases.     The    same 
troublesome  monitor  had  suggested  to 
him,  that  it  were  as  well  to  confess 
what  we  shall  all  know  by  and  by, 
namely  that  the  purpose  of  this  pal- 
liative publication  was  to  anticipate 
one  which  was  hostile  to  the  authoress. 
All  this  was  revolting,  and  if  such 
indulgence   towards  those    deserters 
from  their  own  corps  be  continued,  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  will,  ere  long, 
sink  to  the  degraded  level  of  what  was 
once  called  t]^e  Town  and  Country^ 
each  number  of  which  was  adorned 
with  the  head  of  some  demirep  and 
h»  gallant,  with  private  history  to 
suit    But  though  this  had  its  day,  it 
was  but  a  bri^  one.     The  scandal 
which  at  first  excited  curiosity  soon 
produced  disgust.      The    work  sunk 
mto  merited  contempt,  and  was  utter- 
ly banished  from  all  decent  places. 

Yet  in  the  short  Notices  of  the  new 
publications  in  the  end  of  the  Maga- 
zine, there  is  a  more  outrageous  insult 
on  aU  decency  and  good  feeling.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  very  broadly 
hinted,  that  public  opinion  has  \m- 
deigone  a  change  with  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  duties  between  the  sexes. 
In  short,  there  is  an  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  doctrine  which  was,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  political  frenzy,  brought 
forward  on  a  late  occasion ;  namely, 
that  men*s  neglect  sets  their  wives  free 
frxnn  ties  hitherto  deemed  sacred. 
Then,  after  a  while,  the  editor,  the 
vefy  editor  himself,  in  his  notice  of 
the  Margravine's  Biography,  says,  to 
gloss  over  the  disgrace  of  his  heroine 
being  refused  a£nittance  at  court, 
that  the  over-stretched  etiquette  of  a 


^snufiy  old  Queen"  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  exclusion,  &c.  &c. 
Honoured  shade  of  the  best  of  wives, 
the  most  spotless  of  females,  and  the 
most  exemplary  of  Queens !  How  poor 
is  the  malice,  so  industrious  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  departed  worth  and  ex- 
cellence, that  has  no  greater  stigma  to 
throw  on  thy  grave  l£an  the  use  of  a 
snuff-box,  and  the  exclusion  of  public 
infamy  from  the  precincts  of  a  court 
ever  memorable  for  being  the  most 
decorous  in  Europe  !  Did  this  Queen, 
whom  the  grave  cannot  shelter 
from  the  threefold  reproach  of  being 
old,  and  snuffy,  and  decorous,  stand 
alone  in  this  feeling  ?  The  rancorous 
spite  against  everything  connected 
with  royalty,  which  gives  its  tinc- 
ture to  every  subject  discussed  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  would, 
like  the  hyaenas,  who  delight  in  prey- 
ing on  the  dead,  have  poured  forth 
more  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the 
royal  and  venerable  Charlotte,  had 
there  been  any  pretext  for  so  doing. 
Again,  I  ask,  was  she  the  sole  culprit 
so  punishing  this  outlaw  from  decent 
society  ?  Did  all  the  theatrical  parade 
— all  the  tricks  exhibited  to  attract 
visitors,  ever' draw  one  female  of  re- 
spectable character  into  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  Brandenburgh-House  ? 
In  vain  the  '*  profound  princess''  and 
finished  actress  raged,  ranted,  and  re- 
cited. None  could  she  attract  but  birds 
of  her  own  feather.  A  bright  gleam, 
however,  is  gilding  the  evening  of  a 
life  that  for  fifty  years  past  has  been 
covered  with  cloudB  of  deserved  oppro- 
brium. She  has  found  an  eulogist 
equally  correct  and  delicate  in  what  he 
condemns  and  what  he  approves.  Yet 
though  abhorring  devotion — ^underthe 
compendious  term  of  Methodism — ^next 
to  royalty,  he  seems  best  to  illustrate 
scripture  and  fulfil  a  prophecy,  even 
that  ancient  and  authentic  one  which 
fortells  of  those  who  shall  call  good 
evil,  and  evil  good.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, however,  who  says, 

''  All,  all  but  tnith  drops  dead-bom  from 
the  press. 

Like  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  last  Ad- 
dress." 

Time  presses ;  but  I  have  not  poured 
forth  half  my  honest  indignation. 
Much  is  reserved  for  the  Parisian  ar- 
ticles. The  lash  now  suspended  shall 
fall  with  double  force  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. I  have  much  more  to  say  of 
this  same  Falstaff. 

L. 
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MB.   HUSKISSON's  SPEECH   IN   DEFENCE  OF   F&BB  TRADE.* 


We  have  several  reasons  for  be- 
stowing some  notice  on  the  Speech  of 
Mr  Huskisson.  The  first  is,  it  is  a 
defence  of  what  we  have  on  certain 
occasions  attacked  ;  the  second  is,  it 
has  been  called  in  some  quarters  an 
eloquent,  powerfid  and  even  unan- 
swerable speech  ;  and  tfab  third  is,  the 
Ministerial  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  good,  after  its  de- 
liverv,  to  assure  the  House  that  Mr. 
Huskisson*s  abilities  were  almost  su- 
perhuman ;  and  that  all  who  dissent- 
ed from  his  opinions  and  schemes, 
were  utterly  devoid  of  understanding, 
and  exceedingly  factious. 

Of  Mr.  Huslasson  we  have  no  wish 
to  speak  with  undue  severity.  Judging 
merely  from  his  speeches  and  mea- 
sures, we  believe  him  to  be  a  clever, 
active,  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  able  man ;  if  he  could  only  be 
cured  of  his  itch  for  change  and  ex- 
periments, he  might  be  a  valuable 
public  servant.  But  we  think  that  he 
possesses  little  depth — that  his  judg- 
ment is  unsound — ^that  he  is  very  rash 
— that  his  powers  of  vision  are  of  a 
very  humble  order — and  that  he  is  by 
no  means  qualified  for  changing  the 
laws  and  systems  of  this  empire.  Men 
like  him  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
class  of  society.  Their  quickness,  in- 
genuity, and  cleverness,  raise  them 
above  common  men,  only  to  make 
them  act  more  foolishly  thkn  common 
men.  They  are  always  passionately 
fond  of  change  and  novelty,  and  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  improving,  in- 
venting, and  projecting.  If  one  of 
them  have  any  influence  in  a  parish, 
he  turns  it  topsv-turvy  with  improve- 
ments ;  if  he  have  the  control  of  a 
house,  he  fills  it  with  all  manner  of 
useless  gim-crack  perfection  ; — if  he 
have  a  smattering  of  science,  he  em- 
broils himself  with  some  wonderful 
discovery  that  ruins  him.  In  our 
youth,  the  tailor  of  the  village  in  which 
we  dwelt,  was  one  of  these  clever  in- 
genious people.  He  read  every  book 
that  he  could  pick  up — ^he  was  infi- 
nitely more  knowing  than  his  neigh- 
bours— he  could  do  almost  anything  ; 


uid,  among  other  things,  he  had,  with- 
out instruction,  enabled  himself  to 
make  the  fiddle  squeak  ^  Jolly  Sailor,"* 
and  divers  other  tunes,  very  audibly. 
In  an  unlucky  moment  he  took  it  mto 
his  head  that  he  could  make  a  fiddle ; 
he  made  one,  and  then  he  made  an- 
other, and  then  another.  These  fid- 
dles were  certainly  wonderful  ones, 
when  looked  at  as  the  work  of  a  man 
who  had  never  been  taught  Uie  art  of 
fiddle-making;  but,  when  looked  at 
with  regard  to  music,  they  were  the 
most  execrable  fiddles  that  ever  came 
into  being.  Fiddle-making  and  gar- 
ment-mafing  could  not  prosper  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  former  threw  the  inge- 
nious tailor  and  his  family  upon  the 
parish.  How  many  ingenious  men 
are  at  present  starving  themselves  and 
their  ^milies  by  toiling  at  balloon-na- 
vigation, steam-carriages,  and  other 
projects,  without  having  sufiicient  ca- 
pacity to  discover,  either  that  they  are 
attempting  impossibilities,  or  that  they 
are  proceeding  upon  false  principles 
and  erroneous  calculations ! 

We  deem  Mr  Huskisson  to  be  one 
of  these  clever,  ingenious,  intermed- 
dling, inventing  people  ;  and  we  think 
Mr  Quining  did  hun  the  most  cmel 
piece  of  disservice  imaginable,  when 
he  brou^t  him  into  comparison  with 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  by  pufiing  him 
so  outrageously.    When  we  read  the 
speeches  of  these  men,  and  then  read 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  description  given 
of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Canning,  by  siro- 
posing  that  the  excitement  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  rendered   him 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  he  was  fii^ 
ing  at  the  enemy  through  the  breast 
of  the  friend  whom  he  defended.    We 
speak  thus  plainly  of  Mr  Huskisson 
with  pain,  but  we  sneak  it  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right,  and  the  discharge  of 
a  duty.    He  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
that  which  renders  it  the  sacred  and 
imperious  duty  of  every  man  in  the 
empire  to  subject  his  character,  powers, 
and  principles  to  the  most  rigorous 
and  unsparing  scrutiny.    He  is  chin- 
deep  in  marvellous  experiments  and 
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^xnectB;  and  he  is  opemting  ui>on, 
ana  carrying  on  his  operations  with, 
the  fortunes,  bread,  and  other  pos- 
sessions   of    the    oommunitv.     The 
changes  that  he  is  making  affect  most 
seriously  every  one— the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest^  and  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest ;  they  moreover 
affect  most  seriously  the  trade,  wealth, 
foreign  possessions,  power,  and  great- 
ness of  the  nation  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity.    Who,  at  this  moment,  from 
these  changes,  would  venture  to  buy 
an  estfte,  or  take  a  him  on  lease  1 
What  man,  having  a  large  capital  em- 
barked in  business,  can  say  that  these 
changes   will  not  to-morrow  reduce 
>  him  to  beggary  ?    Where  is  the  work- 
man who  can  feel  assured  that  they 
will  not  strip  him  of  bread  and  call* 
ing  ?    How  many  masters  have  they 
not  already  brought  to  bankruptcy, 
and  how  many  of  the  labouring  orders 
have  they  not  already  reduced  to  star- 
vation ! — ^These  changes  destroy  all  se- 
curity of  property — they  convert  every- 
thing into  a  haieardous  lottery — they 
render   individual   calculation,   fore- 
sight, and  ability,  perfectly  useless— 
they  cause  the  learning  of  the  most 
common  trade,  the  begmning  of  the 
most  common  business,  the  making 
of  the  most  common  baigain,  to  be  a 
desperate  speculation.    Li  so  £eur  as 
they  have  hitherto  operated,  they  have 
only  produced  grievous  evils. 

Assuming  that  Mr  Huskisson  and 
his  colleagues  may  possibly  be  acting 
on  sound  principles,  and  that  their 
projects  may  at  some  future  time— 
lor  the  present  is  out  of  the  question 
— ^produce  some  benefit,  still  when  we 
looK  at  all  this — ^when  we  see  that 
these  changes  are  thus  sweeping  in 
their  character — ^when  we  remember 
that  they  were  wholly  uncalled-for  by 
public  necessity,  and  were  merely  an 
attempt  to  increase  a  very  abundant 
share  of  prosperity — and  when  we  r^ 
fleet  that  they  involve  the  alteration 
or  destruction  of  roriou.  laws  and  sys- 
tems  which  every  Englishman  has 
been  taught  from  his  cradle  to  wor- 
ship, and  under  which  England  has 
become  the  first  of  nations — when  all 
this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  can- 
not surely  be  very  surprising  that  men 
are  found  who  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  these  changes,  and  who  conceive 
them  to  be  of  a  very  ruinous  charac- 
ter. If  such  men  are  found,  it  cannot 
surely  be  very  unpardonable  if  they 


treat  Mr  Huskisson  with  great  plain- 
ness, and  protest  against  Ms  schemes 
in  strong  htngua«e.  Granting  that  Mr 
Canning  and  j£r  Husldsson  possess 
the  gigantic  abilities  which  they  re- 
present themselves  to  possess,  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  possess  any  right 
to  alter  the  laws  and  systems  of  this 
empire  without  opposition.  Ghrant- 
in^  that  those  who  differ  frt>m  them  in 
opinion,  are  then  as  destitute  of  intel- 
lect as  they  state  us  to  be,  we  cannot  see 
that  it  is  criminal  in  the  poorest  and 
most  erring  Englishman  to  raise  his 
voice  against  measures,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  fraught  wiUi  injury  to  his 
country.  We  cannot  be  convinced 
that  we  offend  against  the  laws  of 
England,  when  we  labour  to  preserve 
them  unchanged. 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr  Canning 
does  well  to  libel  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  whatever,  but  especially  those 
who  can  have  no  other  object  than 
to  guard  frx>m  chan^  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  religion  of  their 
country.  Attachment  to  these  has  al- 
ways hitherto  been  taught  us  by  our 
rulers.  It  is  a  feeling  which  every 
statesman,  save  a  philosophical  one, 
will  ever  cherish,  which  every  states- 
man, save  a  philosophical  one,  will 
deal  tenderly  with  in  its  errors,  and 
which  no  statesman,  save  an  vlbra 
philosophical  one,  will  ever  hold  up 
to  pubuc  scorn  and  indignation.    If 

THIS  rSBLINO  HAVE  BBIN  PB080KIB- 
BD  IN  THB  BbITISH  HoUSB  OF  COM- 
MONS BT  A  LBADINO  MiNISTBB  OF 
THB  CbOWN — IF  THIS  MiNISTBB 
HAVB  DEOLA&ED  TO  THIS  HoUSB, 
THAT  TH08B  WHO  FOLLOW  ITS  DIC- 
TATES ABB  A  FACTION — ^IT  SHALL 
STILL  BB  OURS  TO  RETAIN  AND  OBEY 
IT. 

The  liberal  people— the  exdutivdy 
liberal  people— are  a  very  singular 
race  of  beings.  Mr  Canning  publicly 
proclaims,  that  one  and  all  who  diffir 
m>m  him  are  a  Action,  having  not  a 
vestige  of  understanding.  The  black- 
guardly part  of  his  worshippers— for 
his  worshippers  in  these  days  form  a 
very  motley  assortment— even  outdo 
him,  and  call  their  opponents,  we  per- 
ceive, pestilent  knaves ;  and  the  best  of 
them  insinuate,  that  all  such  are  barely 
above  the  condition  to  require  the  pa- 
ternal care,  which  in  this  land  of  liber- 
^  has  been  vouchsafed  to  poor  Mr 
Gourlay.  While  they  do  this,  they  pro- 
test directly,  Qr  by  implication,  that 
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they  are  themselyes  omniscient — infed-  not  contented? — ^Why  has  he  made 
lible — the  most  finished  specimens  of  this  desperate  effort  to  gain  anodier 
intellect,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  that  shout,  by  casting  his  ban  upon  lojiltj 
the  world  ever  yielded.  When  we  re-  and  affection  for  the  laws  I  A  word  of 
member  that  this  was  precisely  the  con-  censure  amidst  all  this  puffeiy  mi^t 
duct  of  the  philosophers  of  the  French  even  be  pleasant — a  drop  of  rin^ar 
Bevolution — that  a  very  few  yean  ago  amidst  aU  this  sugar  might  cTen  be 
it  was  precisely  the  conduct  of  Mr  palatable.  He  hius  aU  &e  Treasu^ 
Garhle,  Henry  Uunt>  Esquire,  and  the  men  and  the  Whig  men — ^his  nod  is 
other  philosophers  of  Radicalism — ^it  obeyed  by  all  the  thorough-bred  bo- 
causes  us  the  less  imeasiness  and  as-  rou^h  people  of  both  sides— he  has 
tonishment ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  Paruamentary  majorities  that  are  al- 
thinking  that  the  philosophers  of  the  most  countless — and  surely  he  might 
day,  when  they  are  so  excessiyely  li-  find  for  these  somewhat  more  pn^t- 
beral  to  themselves,  might  extend  to  able  and  honourable  employment  than 
others  a  somewhat  greater  portion  of  li-  the  putting  down  of  persons,  whom 
berality.  We  suspect  that  this  holding,  he  declares  to  be  alike  brainless  and 
that  no  creed  can  possibly  be  true  but  impotent. 

their  own,  sayours  greatly  of  bigotry  ;  Ye  powers  !  what  a  land  has  this 
and  that  this  wholesale  abuse  of  the  become !  It  has  been  nearly  purged, 
intellects  and  character  of  those  who  eyen  in  the  judgment  of  such  a  man 
differ  from  them,  is  not  the  most  libe-  as  Mr  Canning,  of  fools  and  dunces ; 
ral  way  of  •  dealing  with  opponents,  and  it  actually  eroans  under  an  excess 
From  us,  who  belong  to  the  old  school,  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  The  man 
such  conduct  might  be  looked  for ;  in  who  yesterday  could  not  number  his 
them  it  is  unpardonably  inconsistent,  own  toes,  has  been  magically  trans- 
We  think  they  might  content  them-  muted  by  Political  Economj  and  Phi- 
selyes  with  stigmatising  people  as  fools,  losophymto  a  statesman  of  the  firrt 
and  spare  the  charges  of  sedition  and  order.  Ministers  have  confessed  them- 
knavery  until  they  could  substantiate  selves  to  be  very  giants  in  respect  of 
them.  Is  not  Mr  Canning  acquainted  talent ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
with  a  work  called  the  Antijacobin,  take  up  a  newspaper,  or  periodical, 
which  once  had  great  celebrity,  and  without  finding  the  same  confession 
which  the  Whigs  called  a  very  scur-  put  forth  by  its  writers.  It  is  no  easy 
rilous  one  ?  If  the  talented  Antijaco-  matter  to  find  a  man  who  is  unwilling 
bin  of  former  times  have  seen  cause  to  to  own  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  H 
repent  him  of  his  errors,  and  to  adore  the  science  of  government.  Yet  it  is 
what  he  once  hated,  he  might  still  amaring — surpassingly  amaaing — that 
show  some  forbearance  to  men  who  when  Ministers  possess  such  gigan- 
hold  opinions  that  in  his  less  liberal  tic  talents — when  the  country  is  de- 
years  were  his  own,  and  whose  only  luged  with  talent — ^when  almost  eveiy 
£Etult  is,  that  they  do  not  think  good  petty  town  contains  an  editor  of  a 
to  abandon  them.  newspaper,  who,  in  his  own  judg- 
It  was  not  wise— it  was  not  even  ment,  is  composed  of  the  finest  brains, 
decent — for  the  Antijacobin  of  the  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown 
days  of  Pitt,  to  attack  men  in  his  place  of  his  head,  and  is  capable  of  ma- 
in Parliament,  merely  for  being  Anti-  naging  the  afi^rs  of  the  whole  woild 
jacobins  in  the  days  of  Canning.  Can  with  his  little  finger — when  infallible 
nothing  satisfy  the  Bight  Honourable  rules  for  keeping  a  nation  constantly 
Secretary's  passion  for  popularity  ?  Is  at  the  highest  point  of  wealth  and 
he  not  praised  by  all  parties  in  Par-  prosperity  have  been  printed,  cnun- 
liament  1  Is  not  his  trumpet  sounded  med  down  every  one's  throat,  and  got 
even  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr  Hob-  by  heart  even  by  tailors  and  cobblers 
house,  and  Mr.  Denman  ?  Do  not  the  — and  when  all  the  talsnito  have 
Ministerial  prints,  the  Whig  prints,  everything  their  own  way — it  is,  we 
the  Benthamite  prints,  and  the  prints  say,  surpassingly  amazing,  that  when 
of  all  sides,  blow  the  horn  before  him  ?  this  is  the  case,  our  poor  country  should 
Does  he  not  see  that  the  very  W9rst  of  be  in  its  present  distresses.  It  is  won- 
the  Radical  writers  always  reserve  a  derful,  that  when  public  suffering  has 
place  amidst  their  revolting  impieties  endured  so  long,  and  has  been  so  ter- 
and  disgusting  slanders  for  panegyrics  rible  in  its  character,  all  the  ta- 
on  Mr  Canning  ?    Why,  then,  is  he     lkkts  in  Parliament,  and  out  of  ii, 
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ha^e  not  done  a  single  thing  of  their 
own  accord  to  mitigate  it ;  but,  on  the 
contranr,  hare  incr^iisedit  an  hundred 
fold.  It  is  an  incomprehensible  mat- 
ter that  the  only  thing  which  has  been 
done  to  alleriate  this  suffering,  origi- 
nated with  the  simple  and  factious, 
who  actually  compelled  all  the  ta- 
lents to  do  it  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  own  wishes  and  opinions,  and  to 
the  commands  of  Political  Economy 
and  Philosophy.  If  these  stupendous 
talents,  in  conjunction  with  Political 
Economy  and  Philosophy,  can  neither 
pieserve  a  nation  from  bitter  distress, 
nor  do  anything  when  such  distress 
visits  it>  except  what  will  greatly  ag- 
gravate its  sufferings,  we  really  think 
that  the  splendid  character  which  they 
give  themselves,  ought  to  be  listened 
to  by  Old  England  with  much  incre- 
dulity. 

The  Speech  before  us  contains  about 
all  the  argument  that  the  mighty  abi- 
lities of  Ministers  could  put  forth  in 
defence  of  the  new  system.  Of  Mr 
Grant's  oration,  we  ne^  only  say,  that 
THE  talents  out  of  Parliament  have 
thought  good  to  be  silent  respecting  it ; 
and  in  regard  to  that  of  Mr  Canning, 
it  did  not  even  attempt  anything  in  the 
way  of  calciilation  and  reasoning  ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  declamation  and  vitu- 
peration, which  left  Free  Trade  ex- 
actly as  it  found  it.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  would,  we  ima- 
gine, have  better  employed  his  great 
powers  if  he  had  defended  the  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade  by  fail  calculation 
and  manly  argument,  instead  of  at- 
tacking absent  opponents,  who,  in  in- 
tegrity, consistency,  independence,  and 
patriotism,  are  no  way  inferior  to  him* 
self  or  colleagues. 

We  have  idready  spoken  of  the  libe- 
rality of  these  liberal  monopolists  of 
talent  towards  all  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  opinion.  Mr  Canning 
is  not  content  with  denying  them  un- 
derstanding, but  he  must  blacken  their 
motives — he  must  blast  their  charac- 
ter, not  only  for  capacity,  but  for 
honesty.  The  liberal  Mr  Huskisson 
begins  his  speech  in  the  same  liberal 
spirit.  He  ascribes  the  sound  and 
manly  speech  of  Mr  J.  Williams — to 
what  ]  Conscientious  conviction — a 
sense  of  duty]  Oh  no!  How  could  any 
man  possibly  oppose  the  unerring  Mr 
Huskisson  and  Mr  Canning  from  ho- 
nest motives  1  He  ascribes  it  to  elec- 
tioneering intentions !  We^bigots  must 


not  go  to  these  liberal  people  for  lessons 
of  liberality. 

Mr  Williams's  quotation  from  Burke 
told  tremendously  ;  it  stuck  to  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  colleagues  ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  shake  it  off, 
it  sticks  to  them  still.  Each  carries  it 
on  his  forehead.  Certainly  those  who 
a  short  time  since  employed  the  public 
money  in  maintaining  the  runaway 
revolutionists  of  other  countries,  might 
have  been  thought  tender-hearted  in 
excess  ;  but  no  claim  to  humanity  must 
be  set  up  by  those  who  have  brought 
the  silk-manufacturers  into  their  pre- 
sent situation,  and  who  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  do  anything  to  relieve  them. 
The  fftcts  are  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
that  the  change  of  law  was  the  chief 
cause  of  ruining  many  of  the  masters, 
and  reducing  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
workmen;  to  starvation — that  this 
change  was  called  for  by  no  public  ne- 
cessity— that  the  re-enactment  of  the 
old  law  would  have  mven  a  large  por- 
tion of  immediate  relief  to  the  trade — 
and  that  this  re-enactment  has  been 
positively  refused.  Granting  that  a 
law  may  be  a  wise  one  that  brings  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  want,  and  that 
he  may  be  a  skilful  general  who  inteu'- 
tionally  sacrifices  ten  thousand  of  his 
men  to  win  a  battle  ;  still,  neither  the 
parents  of  the  law,  nor  the  general, 
must  boast  of  humanity.  If  Ministers 
wiU  cany  measures,  whether  wise  or 
imwise  in  principle,  which  prove  on 
the  face  of  tbem  that  they  must  plunge 
multitudes  into  ruin  and  distress,  let 
them  swagger  as  they  please  touching 
their  talents,  but,  in  Heaven's  name  ! 
let  them  be  silent  touching  their  feel- 
ing for  their  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
reduces  others  to  distress,  and  who  will 
not  remove  this  distress  when  he  has 
th^  means,  is  an  unfeeling,  barbarous 
man,  and  no  sophistry  can  prove  him 
the  contrary.  It  is  essential  for  the 
weal  of  society  that  these  efforts  to 
change  the  definition  of  the  virtues 
should  be  firmly  resisted. 

Mr  Huskisson  introduces  a  petition 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1820,  by  the  Merchants  of  London. 
As  he  afterwards  employs  its  reason- 
ings in  hb  defence,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  them  as  we 
examine  the  defence,  and  we  will 
therefore  say  nothing  of  the  petition 
separately. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
states  : — "  Year  after  year  have  we 
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been  urged  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  out  of  doors  and  bj  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  honourable  members 
within,  to  adopt  the  very  measures 
against  which  a  senseless  clamour  is 
now  attempted  to  be  excited." 

Senseless  clamour !  What  modesty 
and  humility  !  What  clamour  can  l>e 
other  than  senseless  which  is  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  Mr  Huskisson  I 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  clamour  of 
the  thrivmg  masters  and  well-fed, 
fully-employed  workmen  in  the  silk- 
trade  to  be  other  than  senseless  ? 

Let  us  place  the  new  system  fuUy 
before  us,  a«  a  whoUf  and  not  divide  it 
into  parts,  as  Ministers  hare  done,  to 
induce  one  part  of  the  community  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  another.  This 
system  is  to  make  trade  free  in  every- 
iking — ^in  com  as  well  as  manufactures. 
It  b  to  place  theforeign&rmer  and  ma- 
nufacturer on  a  level  with  the  English 
ones  in  the  English  market.  Now,  will 
any  one  say  that  the  Agriculturists 
called  for  this  system,  in  so  f&r  as  it 
affects  agriculture  %  Will  any  one  say 
that  the  Manu&cturers,  as  a  whole, 
wished  their  respectiye  trades  to  be 
placed  under  it>  when  Mr  Huskisson 
and  Mr  Robinson  again  and  again  de- 
clared, that  erery  manu&cturing  in- 
terest opposed  them  so  fiir  aa  reguded 
its  own  trade  %  If  the  nation  had  been 
polled  touching  this  system,  (u  a  whole. 
it  would  almost  to  a  man  have  votea 
against  it. 

What  then  was  the  public  opinion 
which  Ministers  found  so  irresistible  7 
Was  the  voice  which  said — ''Open 
another  trade  for  my  benefit,  no  mat- 
ter what  injury  it  may  do  to  others, 
but  keep  mine  dosed"' — worth  attend- 
ing to  f  In  truth,  the  mercantile  in- 
terest was  almost  the  only  one  that 
asked  for  a  change,  and  it  evidently 
did  this  for  the  sake  of  its  own  sepa- 
rate profit.  The  London  petition 
broadly  admits  that  particidar  interests 
might  suffer  from  free  trade.  The 
merchants  are  as  respectable  a  body 
of  men  aa  any  in  the  universe,  but 
they  are  contemptible  in  respect  of 
numbers  ;  and  in  their  trading  capa- 
city they  are  merely  the  ag^ts  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  When  they 
asked  for  a  thing  manifestly  for  the 
sake  of  personal  profit,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  might 
injure  others,  we  think  their  request 
ought  not  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
public  opinion. 


Touching  the  remainder  of  ''pub- 
lic opinion  out  of  doors,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  honourable  inemben 
within" — ^they  proceeded  solely  firem 
the  men  who  called,  not  only  fw  Fiee 
Trade,  but  for  the  abandonment  of  our 
colonies — the  destruction  of  our  Qrarcb 
as  a  national  one— Parliamentaiy  Re- 
form— the  division  of  the  great  estatei, 
&c.  &c.  If  these  men  ought  to  be 
obeyed  in  one  thing,  why  not  in  all  I 
The  Tories  called  not  for  any  change; 
Putting  out  of  sight  the  merchanti^ 
the  public  opinion,  which  operated  so 
potently  upon  Mmisters,  was  mefdy 
the  opinion  of  the  wild,  dieoretic,  con- 
temptible, and,  in  some  points,  wicked 
Minority.  That  the  Ministry  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  its  prints  and  frioidfl^ 
is  true ;  and  the  causes  cannot  need 
explanation.  We  will  tell  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson and  his  colleagues,  that  at  {m- 
sent  they  look  to  very  erring  souroei 
for  infonnation  touching  British  opi- 
nion and  feeling :  that  they  know  veiy 
little  of  either ;  and  that  if  their  igno- 
rance continue,  they  will  soon  cease  to 
be  Ministers. 

So  much  for  public  opinion,  and 
now  for  public  necessity.  Trade  ms 
flourishing — all  was  prosperity  and 
contentment — ^Ministers  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  but  to  rest  upon  their 
oars,  and  rejoice  over  the  magnificent 
spectacle  before  them.  None  but  wild 
and  rash  projectors  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  making  experiments  cm  the 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  hanncmy  of 
a  great  empire. 

Mr  Huskisson  takes  great  pains  to 
show  that  Mr  Baring  has  recently 
changed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  his 
opinion  touching  Free  Trade.  If  this 
be  true,  it  forms  a  very  powerful  ar- 
gument against  the  new  system.  No 
one  will  suspect  that  a  man  of  lir 
Baring's  high  diaracter,  sound  and 
vigorous  imderstanding,  and  great 
practical  knowledge,  would  ever  alter 
ids  opinions,  except  from  honest  con- 
viction and  pretty  just  conclusions. 
Mr  Baring,  however,  has  not  changed 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  oik- 
trade. 

The  Right  Honourable  Qentleman 
quotes  the  following  from  a  speech  de- 
hvered  by  Mr  Baring  some  years  ago : 
— "  It  was  really  absurd  to  contend, 
that  if  a  country,  by  selling  any  article 
of  manufacture,  could  purchase  the 
produce  which  it  might  require,  at 
one  half  the  expense  at  wmch  that 
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produce  could  be  raised,  it  should  ne- 
vertheless be  precluded  from  doing 
so."  He  adds-—"  This  is  unquestion- 
ably sound  doctrine,  and  I  readily  ad- 
mit it." 

If  this  doctrine  be  sound,  why  are 
not  foreign  com  and  manufactures  ad- 
mitted at  once  without  protecting  du- 
ties ?  Why  impose  such  duties,  when 
they  raise  foreign  produce  to  the  price 
of  English  produce  ?  Either  the  doc- 
trine is  false,  or  protecting  duties  are 
about  as  pernicious  as  prohibitions. 

If  this  nation  were  exclusirely  an 
agricultural  one,  and  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  sell  save  agricultural  produce, 
it  would  then  only  be  able  to  sell  its 
com  for  the  same  price  that  com 
fetches  in  the  cheapest  com  countries. 
If  it  should  establish  a  manufacture, 
its  manufactures  would  have,  for  a 
long  period,  to  charge  far  higher  prices 
than  those  of  other  countries.  Yet,  if 
the  doctrine  be  sound,  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  its  wretched  poverty,  rather 
than  attempt  to  enrich  itself  by  begin- 
ning to  manufacture.  This  doctrine 
is  false,  or  England  was  guilty  of  very 
ruinous  conduct,  when  she  establish- 
ed very  many  of  her  manufactures  ; 
it  is  false,  or  this  country  ought  im- 
mediately to  buy  all  its  com,  and  very 
many  of  its  manufactures,  abroad,  free 
from  protecting  duties. 

If  an  agricultural  nation  could  not 
begin  to  manufacture,  unless  its  ma- 
nufacturers should  charge  double  .the 
prices  charged  by  those  of  other  na- 
tions, our  conviction  is,  that  it  ought 
still  to  begin.  Cheapness  and  dear- 
ness  mubt  be  determined  by  the  means 
'of  the  buyer,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
the  seller.  Such  a  nation  would  have 
to  pay  double  prices  for  its  manufa^ 
tures ;  but  this  would  be  more  than 
counterpoised  by  its  being  enabled  to 
sell  much  of  its  useless .  labour,  to  ob- 
tain much  higher  prices  for,  and  sell 
much  more  of,  its  com,  &c.  and  to 
support  a  much  larger  population. 
0(^n  is  dear  in  this  country,  because 
manufeusturers  abound  ;  and  manufac- 
turers abound  because  com  is  dear. 

The  Economists  unfortimately  can 
find  nothing  to  build  upon  in  this 
country  but  false  assumptions.  K  we 
were  attempting  to  produce  bad  and 
dear  wine,  sugar,  &c.  their  doctrines 
might  apply  to  us ;  but  we  are  not. 
^e  only  attempt  to  establish  such 
manu&ctures,  as,  after  due  time,  may 
be  &irly  expected  to  thrive  about  as 
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well  here  as  in  other  countries.  The 
reason  why  almost  any  manufactured 
article  is  dearer  here  than  it  is  abroad, 
is,  our  manufacturers  pay  higher  du- 
ties, taxes,  rates,  and  rents,  pay  higher 
for  provisions,  and  consume  much 
more  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  than 
the  foreign  ones. 

The  Mstory  of  this  nation  proves 
incontestably,  that  if  a  country  can- 
not establish  a  manufacture,  uidess  it 
raise  for  a  period  the  price  of  this  ma- 
nufacture very  greatly  to  itself,  still  it 
ought  to  establSh  it.    Now,  who  is  to 
fix  the  length  of  this  period  ?    Who  is 
to  say — This  manufacture  is  this  day 
commenced,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
cannot)  at  the  end  of  so  many  years, 
sell  at  as  low  a  rate  as  those  of  other 
nations,  it  must  be  abandoned  ?    Our 
cotton  manufacture  at  one  period  gave 
no  hope  that  we  should  excel  in  it  as 
we  do ;  it  was  not  in  nearly  so  pro- 
mising a  condition  as  the  silk  manu- 
^Etcture  was  in,  twelve  months  since ; 
yet  if  the  new  doctrines  had  been  then 
applied  to  it,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  been  destroyed.      Luckily  our 
fathers  were  neither  so  economical, 
nor  philosophical,  as  their  crack-brain- 
ed children.     If  the  silk  manufacture 
had  been  duly  protected  for  five  or  ten 
years  longer,  it  is  possible  enough  that 
some    unlooked-for  I  invention  might 
have  given  us  as  much  superiority  in 
silks  as  we  possess  in  cottons.   Suppose 
we  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  woollens,  and 
that  we  could  not  begin  without  con- 
straining ourselves  to  buy  our  wool- 
lens for  an  uncertain  period  at  a  much 
dearer  rate ;  will  any  man,  looking  at 
our  woollen  manufEtcture  at  present, 
say,  that  we  ought  not  to  commence 
it  ?    Under  the  new  doctrines,  no  new 
manufacture  must  be  established  in 
this  country,  unless  the  manufacturers 
can,  in  the  first  moment,  produce  as 
good  and  cheap  an  article  as  foreign 
ones  ;  and  history  shows  this  to  be  an 
impossibility.      Of  course,  we  must 
never  have  any  additional  manufac- 
tures ;and,  moreover,  our  old  ones  are 
all  to  be  lost  if  ever  foreigners  can  sur- 
pass us. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  our  manufactures  ai'e  of 
great  value  to  us,  and  we  are  convin- 
ced that  the  more  we  have  of  them 
the  better.  If  we  had  never  had  anv, 
we  cannot  think  that  England  wouid 
have  been  the  country  that  it  is ;  and 
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if  foreigners  could  greatly  undersell  us 
in  all,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  we 
should  profit  much  from  buying  all 
our  manufactures  abroad  with  wheat, 
at  perhaps  twenty  shillings  the  quar- 
ter. What  is  true  touching  the  whole, 
is,  in  our  poor  judgment,  true  touch- 
ing the  part.  Suppose  we  had  only 
three  manufactures  at  present — the 
wooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  ones,  and  that 
we  could  be  greatly  undersold  in  two 
of  them  by  foreigners  ;  we  cannot  be- 
lieve those  peo^e  who  say,  that  by 
abandoning  these  two  we  should  nuike 
the  third  larger  than  the  whole,  and 
better  our  condition.  It  is  distinctly 
refuted  by  the  history  of  this  and  au 
other  countries.  On  this  point  we  shall 
say  more  presently. 

But  Ministers  go  much  beyond  the 
doctrine  that  Mr  Huskisson  quotes. 
This  doctrine  says — buy  such  pro- 
duce as  the  nation  might  require  with 
an  article  of  manufacture.  The  doc- 
trine of  Ministers  is — the  nation  may 
buy  produce  and  manufactures,  which 
in  reality  it  does  not  require,  with  raw 
produce. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  says,  ^'  But  how 
is  it  (this  doctrine)  to  oe  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  which  is  now  main- 
tai  ned  by  great  auth<»*itie8  out  of  doors, 
as  that  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
our  commercial  policy.  According  to 
these  authorities-^to  which  we  hare 
now  to  add  that  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  seconder  of  the  present  motion 
^—prohibition  is  the  only  effectual  pro- 
tection to  trade.  Duties  must  be  un- 
availing for  this  purpose  ;  because,  the 
influence  of  soil  and  climate,  the  price 
of  labour,  the  rate  of  taxation,  and 
other  circumstances,  are  constantly 
varying  in  different  countries,  and  con- 
sequently, the  scale  of  protection  would 
require  to  be  varied  from  month  to 
month." 

Well,  does  he  refute  this  %  Does  he 
prove  that  w^es,  provisions,  taxes, 
&c.,  must  always  rise  or  fall  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  in 
«very  country  ?  Does  he  prove  tnat 
the  same  protecting  duty  must  always 
afford  the  same  protection  ;  or  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
our  manu&cturers  can  be  undersold  or 
not  ?  He  does  not  attempt  it.  His  veiy 
next  words — yes,  his  very  next  words 
— are,  'VBut  what  is  l^e  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
clusive system  ?  Can  it  be  other  than 
this — ^that  all  interchange  of  their  re- 


spective commodities  between  diffin^ 
ent  countries  of  the  world,  is  a  souioe 
of  evil  to  the  one  or  the  other  t    Thit 
each  country  must  shut  itself  up  with- 
in itself,  making  the  most  of  its  own 
resources,  refusing  all  commerce  with 
any  other  country,  barbarously  content 
to  suffer  wants  which  this  commeroe 
might  easily  supply,  and  to  waste  its 
own  superfluous  productions  at  home ; 
because,  to  exchange  them  for  the  su- 
perfluities of  that  other  country,  in- 
stead of  being  an  exclusive  advantage 
to  either  party,  would  afford  an  equi- 
valent benefit  to  both.      This  is  the 
short  theory  of  prohibitions,   whidi 
these  said  declaimers  against  all  theo- 
ry are  so  anxious  to  reoonmiend  to  the 
practical  merchants  of  this  countfy.** 

This  is  an  exquisite  morsel !  Ratten 
— ^rotten  to  the  very  core — must  that 
cause  be,  which  has  to  be  thus  defend- 
ed ! 

Mr  Huskisson  may  possess  Uie  gi- 
gantic abilities  which  Mr  Canning  de- 
clares he  possesses,  but  certainly  he 
is  the  poorest  hand  at  a  **  legitimate 
inference"  that  we  ever  met  with.  This 
attempt  to  retort  in  respect  of  thecnr, 
is  a  very  miserable  performance.  He 
has  invented  a  theory  which  no  man 
living  ever  before  heard  of.  If  the 
manufacturers,  when  they  escape  from 
his  tuition,  be  not  better  inventors  and 
discoverers  than  himself  they  will 
make  a  sorry  piece  of  work  of  it  by 
inviting  and  discovering. 

We  o^'ect  to  the  importing  of  sodi 
things  only  as  this  country  does  not 
want— of  such  as  it  possesses  in  abun- 
dance ;  ergo^  we  object  to  all  import- 
ing whatever  ;  we  *'  refuse  all  com- 
merce with  AKT  other  countiy,  bar- 
barously content  to  suffer  wants  which 
this  oonunerce  might  easily  supply.^' 
We  say  to  France,  you  shall  not  s^ 
us  manufactured  sUks ;  ergo^  we  say 
to  her,  you  shall  not  send  us  wine  and 
brandy  :  we  say  to  America,  you  shall 
not  send  us  flour ;  ergo^  we  say  to  her, 
you  shall  not  send  us  raw  cotton  and 
tobacco :  we  say  to  England,  export 
all  that  you  can,  and  import  everything 
you  please,  with  the  exception  oklt 
of  such  a.rticles  as  you  do  not  need, 
and  of  which  the  importing  would  di- 
minish your  ability  for  both  exporting 
and  importing ;  ergOy  we  say  to  her, 
shut  yourself  up  within  yourself  ma- 
king the  most  of  your  own  resources, 
and  refusing  all  commerce  with  an 
other  country.    Beautiful  logic 
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HusldflsoQ,  beikutiful  logic  1  But,UM} 
not  exiKstlj  calculated  tor  the  present 
condition  of  the  intellect  of  Britain. 
Well  may  a  speech  that  contains  such 
inferences  and  reasoning,  be  called  elo- 
quent and  unanswerable ! 

That  no  one  may  be  bewildered  bj 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  we 
will  say  that  the  only  question  be- 
tween us  and  him  Is—Shall  such 

XANUVAOTUBBD,  AND  OTHBB  COM- 
MOniTIBS  AS  WB  PBODUCB  IN  ABUN- 
DAirOB,  BB  ADMITTBD  INTO  THB 
MAJIKBT      OF     THIS     OOUNTBY      FBOM 

ABBOAJ)  ?  This  is  the  question.  We 
tare  as  friendly  to  the  admission  of 
timber,  cotton,  wine,  sugar,  tallow, 
and  every  other  article  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  either  at  all,  or 
in  sufficient  quantities,  as  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  himself.  He  knows  in  his  own 
heart,  that  the  opinions  which  he  has 
imputed  to  his  opponents  are  not  en- 
tertained by  one  of  these  opponents. 
Either  let  the  new  system  be  aban- 
doned, or  let  it  be  supported  in  a  less 
unfiiir  manner. 

To  this  question,  we  reply,  No! 
solely  and  simply  because  we  consci- 
entiou^y  beliere  that  the  admission 
of  such  commodities  will  injure,  not 
only  the  home,  but  the  foreign  tnide  ; 
that  it  will  not  only  do  great  harm  to 
certain  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
but  materially  diminish  the  ability  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  for  both  im- 
porting and  exporting. 

Mr  Huskisson  proceeds  to  say,  that 
our  system,  to  be  *'  wise  and  just  in 
itself^"  ought  to  ^prohibit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Ireland, — we 
must  revive  those  laws  which  forbade 
the  manufactures,  and  repelled  the 
productions  of  her  soil"  The  news- 
papers made  him  say  that  this  system 
ought  to  go  farther :  it  ought  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufactures  and  other  pro- 
duce of  one  English  district  from  en- 
tering another  English  district.  If  he 
really  did  utter  such  transcendent  non- 
sense, he  has  wisely  expunged  it  from 
the  corrected  copy  of  his  speech. 

Our  readers  Know,  that  his  oppo- 
nents, one  and  all,  limit  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Is,  then,  Ireland  a  foreum 
country,  or  b  it  not  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland  ?  He 
says  that  no  country  in  Europe  differs 
more  from  Great  Britain  than  Ireland, 
in  matters  affecting  their  commercial 
>^tbns.  We  say  that  this  is  perfectly 


erroneous.  Is  not  Ireland  somewhat 
more  under  the  control  of  Gfeat  Bri- 
tain, in  regard  to  taxation,  than  fo- 
reign countries?  Must  not  the  price 
of  com,  &c.  always  fluctuate  at  the 
same  moment,  and  be  about  the  same, 
in  both  islands  %  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  agricultural  labour,  is 
not  manufacturing  labour  about  as 
dear  in  Ireland  as  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  ?  Must  it  not  continue  so,  and 
must  not  its  price  fluctuate  at  the  same 
moment  in  both  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 
With  regard  to  repelling  the  produce 
of  Ireland's  soil,  it  might  at  one  tin^ 
be  very  wise  to  do  it,  and  it  may  now 
be  veiy  wise  to  do  the  contrary  ;  it  is 
now  very  wise  to  repel  foreign  com, 
and  as  our  island  cannot  be  enlarged, 
a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  very 
wise  to  receive  it. 

Mr  Huskisson  says, — ^  I  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  partisans  of  the 
opposite  system  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  fiivourite  theory.  All  I  ask  of 
them  is,  a  similar  forbearance  towards 
us.  Let  each  system  be  fully  and  fair- 
ly tried.  For  the  sake  of  freedom  of 
trade  and  industiy,  and  for  the  sake 
of  England,  let  Kngland  be  the  field 
of  trial  for  our  system.  For  the  sake 
of  prohibition  and  monopoly,  let  the 
system  of  our  adversaries  also  be  fairly 
tried  ;  only  let  the  trial  be  made  upon 
some  other  country.'* 

His  ingenuity  is  not  of  a  veiy  impos- 
ing character,  and  he  will  not  suffer 
us  to  praise  Mm  for  fair  dealing.  He 
first,  by  bis  '4^timate  inference,** 
as  he  calls  it,  assumes  that  his  oppo- 
nents wish  to  close  the  ports  of  this 
country  against  all  foreign  produce 
whatever,  although  he  knows  in  his 
own  heart  that  they  wish  no  such 
thing  ;  and  then  he  reasons  upon  it  as 
an  established  &ct.  He,  in  substance, 
boldly  declares  to  Parliament  and  the 
country,  that  these  opponents  wish  to 
establish  a  new  and  untried  system — 
that  they  wish  to  change  and  abolish. 
He  does  this,  when  he  is  as  fully  cog- 
nisant of  the  {gyet  as  the  whole  world 
is,  that  these  opponents  merely  pro- 
test against  anv  new  system,  or  change, 
and  only  ask  ^r  the  retention  of  that 
old  and  tried  system  under  which  this 
country  has  become  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, on  other  occasions,  boast  that 
they  are  destroying.  Although  he  is 
high  in  office,  we  must  tell  him  that  this 
is  very  unworthy  conduct — we  must 
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tell  him  that  a  Minister  of  England 
should  defend  his  measures  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Touching  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
tract, it  certainly  smacks  far  too  much 
of  monopoly  for  so  warm  a  friend  of 
Free  Trade.  Mr  Huskisson  is  to  have 
England  exclusively  to  himself ;  and 
we  are  to  take  the  new  system^  which, 
in  his  dexterity  at  system-making,  he 
has  fabricated  for  us,  and  clapped  upon 
oiu*  shoulders,  to  the  land  of  his  an- 
cestors, or  any  other  foreign  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  makmg  experi- 
ments. Now,  as  we  have  as  much 
English  blood  in  our  veins  as  he  has, 
we  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  this 
monopoly,  or  why  our  right  should  be 
less  than  his  own,  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  fortunes  and  bread  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Mr  Huskisson  is  very  desirous  pf 
being  suffered  to  proceed  without  mo- 
lestation. This  was  the  desire  of  Mr 
Hunt  in  his  days  of  glory,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  every  great  man  who 
wibhes  to  make  great  changes  in  this 
country.  There  is  one  aU-powerfiil 
reason  why  he  should  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost  by  every  one  who  thinks 
as  we  do,  that  his  measures  are  found- 
ed on  false  principles. 

The  other  changes  made  by  Mini- 
sters affect,  in  only  a  slight  degree,  the 
fortunes  and  bread  of  individuals.  The 
new  Marriage  Act  caused  much  incon- 
venience and  ill-blood,  but  this  was 
about  all ;  it  was  tried  and  repealed, 
without  doing  much  harm.  The  change 
in  weights  and  measures  caused  vast 
dissatisfaction,  and  extracted  large 
siuns  from  many  individuals,  but  still 
it  deprived  none  of  business  and  em- 
ployment. Changes  in  the  bankrupt, 
juiy,  or  criminal  laws,  are  expected 
to  work  for  good  in  the  first  moment ; 
and,  if  they  produce  evil,  it  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  cause  iniin  and  distress.  But 
the  changes  that  it  is  Mr  Uuskisson's 
lot  to  introduce,  affect,  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  the  fortunes  and  bread 
of  individuals,  and  at  the  best  they 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without 
producing  more  or  less  of  bankruptcy 
and  starvation.  A  great  portion  of  the 
latter  has  unquestionably  been  produc- 
ed by  the  opening  of  the  silk-trade ; 
and  when  the  tmde  in  corn  is  made 
iree,  it  will  create  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land such, a  mass  of  ruin,  jnrant,  suf- 
fering, and  crime,  as  cannot  he  thought 
of  without  a  shudder.  If  these  changes 


are  made  on  right  prindples,  they  are 
of  jiuch  a  kind  that  they  caimot  yidd 
benefit  at  the  first  moment ;  they  must 
first  previously  strip  very  many  people 
of  their  all.  If  they  be  made  on  wrong 
principles,   they   must   soon  fill  the 
country  with  ruin  and  misery.    Thii 
is  the  reason  why  Mr  Uuskiison  should 
be  resisted,  ^  hand  to  hMid,  and  foot 
to  foot,''  by  every  one  who  thinks  hit 
measures  are  false  in  principle,  and 
destructive  in  tendency.    An  experi- 
ment that  is  not  likely  to  do  much  in- 
dividual injury  if  it  fall,  may  be  made ; 
but  one  that  is  likely  to  plunge  a  single 
trade  from  competence  and  unsolhed 
fame  into  l^e  horrors  of  bankruptcy, 
or  to  deprive  a  single  industrious  fa- 
mily of  its  bread,  ought  never  to  be 
made  unless  the  necessity  for  it  be 
matter  of  direct  proof.    But  to  make 
a  change,  not  from  the  most  obvious 
and  pressing  public  necessity,  and  up- 
on the  most  unassailable  precedents, 
facts,  and  demonstrations,  but  without 
public  necessity,  in  defiance  of  prece- 
dent, and  upon  the  most  flimsy  as- 
simiptious  and  sophistries,  that  may 
easily  reduce  tens  of  thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  to 
beggary  and  starvation,  is,    in   our 
judgment,  to  do  the  darkest  deed  that 
could  be  done  under  the  face  of  Hea- 
ven.   When  we  reflect  on  what  this 
country  has  suffered  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  on  the  condi- 
tion it  was  in  a  year  ago,  and  then 
look  at  the  new  system  as  a  whole,  at 
its  consequences  already,  and  at  those 
which  it  must  for  some  years  produce, 
we  are  astonished  that  any  English 
Minister  could  be  found  to  adopt  sudi 
a  system,  and  that  it  could  by  any 
means  be  forced  through  the  Engliw 
Parliament. 

We  now  give  the  following  exceed- 
ingly choice  extract. 

"But  can  prohibition  ever  be  tried 
under  circumstances  of  greater  favour 
than  it  now  experiences  in  Spain  T — 
(Considering  that  he  corrected  the  re- 
port of  his  speech  for  publication,  Mr 
Huskisson  might  have  given  us  some- 
what better  English.)  "  In  that  flou- 
rishing country,  prohibition  has  been 
carried  to  the  very  extreme.  Thers 
restriction  has  been  added  to  restric- 
tion— there  all  the  fruits  of  that  beau^ 
tiful  ^stem  are  to  be  seen,  not  yet^ 
perhaps,  in  full  maturity,  but  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  enable  every  one  to 
judge  of  their  qualities.    Spain  is  the 
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best  sample  of  the  prohibitory  system ; 
the  most  perfect  model  of  &llen  great- 
ness, and  of  internal  miseiy,  of  which 
modem  ci?ilization  affords  an  ex- 
ample—(an  example  of  a  sample  and 
a  model)-— an  example  to  be  traced,  not 
only  in  the  annihilation  of  her  com- 
merce and  maritime  power,  but  in  her 
scanty  revenue,  in  her  bankrupt  re- 
sources, in  the  wretchedness  of  her 
population,  and  in  her  utter  insigni- 
ficance among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  commercial  poli<nr  of  Spain 
is  simply  this — to  admit  nothing  from 
other  countries,  except  what  the  smug- 
gler brings  in  !" — What,  nothing  ?— 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
must  here  have  stiaggled  into  a  blun- 
der. 

To  what  sorry  and  unaccountable 
shifts  does  a  bad  cause,  reduce  its  de- 
fenders! 

Here  is  a  statesman,  and  one,  if  Mr 
Canning  may  be  believed,  of  the  very 
first  order,  who  can  look  at  Spain  with- 
out being  able  to  find  anythmg  to  ac- 
count for  its  present  condition,  save  its 
prohibitory  system !  The  war  that  for 
so  many  years  raged  in  it  was  nothing 
— the  loss  of  its  immense  colonies  was 
nothing — ^its  revolution  was  nothing — 
the  French  army  and  civil  war  were 
nothing.  Oh  no !  how  could  these 
things  affect  the  commerce,  maritime 
power,  and  revenue  of  Spain  !  How 
could  these  things  make  the  Spanish 
people  poor  and  wretched  !  To  charge 
anything  upon  *  the  productions  of 
Spain,  and  tne  character  of  its  people, 
church,  &c.  would  be  idle.  We  are 
assured  by  so  great  a  man  as  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  that  Spain's  present  ills  have 
been  produced  by  its  prohibitory  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  really  very  marvellous.  Now, 
will  Mr  Huskisson  deign  to  cast  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  upon  another  coun- 
try— to  wit,  France— he  will  find  that 
France  has  likewise  added  restriction  to 
restriction — ^has  foUowed  Spain  pretty 
closely  in  the  path  of  prohibition.  Tet 
France  is  the  most  rich  and  fiourishing 
of  the  continental  nations.  Let  him 
turn  to  another  country — namely, 
England — ^he  wiU  find  thiit,  for  a  very 
long  term  of  years,  England  has  added 
resection  to  restriction,  and  has  been 
almost  as  great  a  lover  of  prohibition 
as  Spain.  Tet  England  is  the  first 
nation  in  the  world.  Let  him  turn  to 
some  other  countries — to  some  of  the 
continental  ones.  Not  very  many  years 


have  passed  away  since  these  countries 
acted  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  ;  yet  it  was  so  far 
from  enriching  them,  that  it  kept  them 
much  in  the  state  wnich,  according  to 
Mr  Huskisson,  Spain  is  in  at  present. 
They  have  since  added  restriction  to 
restriction,  and,  stranse  to  say  !  their 
condition  has  greatly  improved. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman 
next  takes  a  review  of  the  changes 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  made. 
He  speaks  first  of  wool,  and  exults 
greatly  that  only  a  small  quantity  of 
British  wool  has  been  exported.  Now, 
if  the  exporting  of  such  wooj  would 
injure  us,  why  permit  it  ?  and  if  it 
would  benefit  us,  why  boast  that  though 
it  is  legal,  it  does  not  take  place  ?  If 
the  new  system  is  to  make  no  practical 
change,  why  give  us  it  ?  If  all  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is — it  has  only  done  a 
lUde  mischief — ^perhaps  we  should  have 
been  better  without  it.  The  experiment, 
however,  with  regard  to  wool,  is  only 
now  commencing. 

Mr  Huskisson  deserves  high  praise 
for  condensing  and  simplifVing  tne  Re- 
venue Laws;  but  this  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  opponents.  These 
opponents  are  as  friendly  as  himself  to 
the  abolishing  of  every  form  and  re- 
striction, that  is  not  necessary  for  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  this  countrv  produces  in  abundance. 

The  next  change  he  notices  is  that 
in  the  Navigation  Laws.  He  says  that 
it  has  been  "  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  countiT,andinnoway 
injurious  to  our  strength  as  a  maritime 
power."  This  is  his  assertion,  and  he 
does  not  add  to  it  a  syllable  of  evidence. 

How  this  change  has  benefited  our 
commerce,  we  cannot  perceive.  A 
change  which,  while  it  lowers  certain 
shipping  charges,  compels  the  British 
ship-owner  to  lower  his  freight  still 
more  in  proportion ;  and  which  merely 
causes  a  reduction  in  the  carriage  of 
goods,  that  is  scarcely  felt  bv  the  con- 
sumer, cannot  yield  much  benefit  to 
commerce.  Commerce  depends,  not 
upon  the  carriers  of  goods,  but  the 
consumers  of  them  ;  and  certainly  the 
throwing  of  the  carrying  trade  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  must  injure  con- 
sumption in  this  countrv.  Since  this 
change  was  made,  our  foi^gn  trade  hao 
been  greatly  increased  by  other  causes, 
and  still  our  merchant-navy  has  not 
even  been  able  to  keep  itself  stationary. 
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If  ihit  be  not  injuriouB  to  our  itrength 
as  a  maritime  power,  what  could  be 
thus  injurious  ? 

With  regard  to  the  nest  change,  Mr 
Huskifison  states — ^^'The  transit  du- 
ties hare  been  all  removed  ;  and  the 
system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  has 
undergone  an  entire  revision,  and  been 
remodelled  on  an  improved  plan.*'  On 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
this  he  is  silent,  perfectly  silent  The 
Irish  linen  trade  could  tell  him  that  it 
had  drawn  nothing  from  his  improved 
plan,  save  diminution  and  iiguiy. 

Mr  Huskisson  next  adverts  to  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  France. 
Here  again  he  has  no  ben^ts  to  boast 
of.  Hitherto  thistreaty  has  only  yielded 
evils,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  yield  any- 
thing else. 

mth  respect  to  the  iron-trade,  he 
only  says,  that  the  change  has  not  yet 
produced  evil ;  he  has  no  benefits  to 
dilate  upon :  The  experiment  here  has 
been  barely  begun. 

Touching  cottons,  wooUens,  linens, 
&c.  he  states,  '*  the  increased  import 
of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  a  few 
thousand  poimds."  Here  the  boast  is 
that  the  change  has  only  produced  a 
little  mischief.  Now,  the  importing  of 
foreign  manufactures  must  either  be- 
nefit or  injure  this  country.  If  it  will 
do  the  former,  it  certainly  is  a  thing 
to  be  lamented,  thai  it  does  not  take 
place ;  if  it  will  do  the  latter,  it  assur- 
edly ought  to  be  prevented  to  the  ut- 
most point  possible.  After  heaping  so 
much  abuse  on  the  old  system,  and  so 
much  puffing  on  the  new  one,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson is  at  last  compeUed  to  plead  in 
his  defence,  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  them,  or  that  this 
difierenoe  is  very  small,  and  only 
proves  his  own  new  syetem  to  be  but  a 
Utile  the  worst  of  the  two.  Beally,  all 
this  swaggering  ought  to  have  had  a 
different  ending.  We  ought,  by  this 
time,  to  have  had  some  solid proafsthht 
prohibition  and  restriction  are  baleful 
things.  We  ought  to  have  had,  by 
this  time,  othar  evidence  of  the  trans- 
cendent merits  of  Free  Trade  than  lefit- 
handed  admissions,  that  it  is  only  a 
little  mote  injurious  than  prohibition 
and  restriction. 

We  preceed  to  Mr  Huskisson's  re- 
marks touching  the  Silk  trade. 

The  Right  Honourable  Qentleman 
pours  the  most  bitter  diatribes  on  what 
ke  calls  the  spirit  of  speculation  ma- 
nifssted  by  the  silk  manu&cturers,  in 


the  early  part  of  1825.  Now,  in  the 
Session  of  that  year,  this  sphit  wu  it 
its  height,  and  he  then,  instead  of 
quairelling  with  it,  eulogised  it,  fed 
u^  and  pointed  to  it  as  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  vrisdom  of  his  changes. 
He  pushed  it  forward  from  the  very 
first,  by  assuring  the  mannfarturen 
that  his  measures  would  greatly  bene- 
fit them,  that  they  would  gain  a  krgi 
export  trade,  and  that  the  French  ones 
were  terrified,  and  expected  to  be  un- 
dersold by  them.  How  then  can  he 
have  the  assurance  to  treat  them  as  he 
does,  in  their  sufferings  ?  It  is  for  them 
to  say  to  hini — Your  wild,  fsJlacieus 
predictions,  and  ruinous  changes,  have 
brought  us  to  this  :  but  it  is  not  for 
him  to  cover  them  with  reproach  and 
sarcasm,  because  they  fodishly  believ- 
ed and  trusted  him.  What,  in  truth, 
was  this  speculative  spirit  ?  The  pros- 
perous times  caused  an  immense  addi- 
tional demand  for  silks,  and  were  not 
the  manu&cturers  to  attempt  to  sup- 
ply it  ?  Unemployed  capital  ^xrand- 
ed — the  trade  nourished — ^Mr  Huskis- 
son declared  that  it  would  flourish  in- 
finitely more — and  new  manufactories 
were  naturally  established.  It  is  sillj 
in  the  extreme  to  inveigh  agiUnst  great 
imports,  without  first  weighing  them 
against  consumption.  The  tune  ap- 
proached for  the  regular  admission  of 
foreign  silks;  and,  in  consequence, 
both  consumers  and  retail  deiders  ceas- 
ed in  a  great  measure  to  buy.  !Qm 
chief  part  of  demand  was  at  once  lost 
to  the  manufacturers  demonstrably 
from  this  cause.  The  silk  trade  was 
in  a  state  of  stagnation  some  time  be- 
fore other  interests  felt  distress^  and 
the  dealers  assigned  as  their  reason 
for  not  buyine,  that  thev  durst  not^ 
on  account  of  we  approaching  change. 
The  manufrbcturers  deny  that  there 
was  any  improper  speculation,  and 
they  assert  in  proof  that  the  stock  of 
silks  in  the  country  dunng  the  distzess 
has  been  lower  than  usual 

To  charge  Mr  Huskisson  witJi  in- 
humanity, is  an  offence  not  to  be  for^ 
given :  for  him  to  charge  the  silk- 
manufacturers  with  it,  is  another  mat- 
ter. He  calls  them  cruel  and  inhuman 
in  the  most  unsparing  way  possible, 
and  why  ?  Because  the  Macclesfield 
ones  advertised  for  a  number  of  hands 
of  from  seven  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
To  place  a  child  of  seven  ^ears  of  age 
in  a  silk-manu&ctory,  is,  m  his  eyes, 
great  cruelty.    We  widi  that  Mb  ten- 
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der-hearted  indiyidual  could  discoTer, 
that  there  is  infinitely  more  cruelty  in 
making  uncalled-for  changes,  that  are 
calculated  to  deprive  immense  num- 
bers of  still  younger  children,  as  well 
as  immense  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 
men, of  food — ^that  are  calculated  to 
reduce  numbers  of  heads  of  families, 
who  are  perhaps  too  old  to  learn  any 
other  business,  and  who  have  enjoyed 
through  life  affluence  and  respectabi- 
lity, to  beggary  and  disgrace.  There 
are  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  streets  of 
London,  children  not  seven  years  of 
age,  who  are  covered  with  rags  and 
filth,  and  who  spend  their  time  in 
selling  matches  and  begging.  We 
tiiink  it  would  even  be  humanity  to 
these  children,  to  take  them  from  their 
present  calling,  and  place  them,  young 
as  they  are,  in  a  silk-manufactory.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  children  put  to 
work  before  they  are  nine  or  ten ;  but 
it  often  happens,  that  a  &ther  has 
small  wages  and  a  large  family,  and 
that  his  children  can  scarcely  get  food 
or  clothes.  They  are  half-starved,  and 
they  spend  their  time  in  running  about 
the  streets,  begging,  filching,  and  con- 
tracting various  evil  habits.  We  can- 
not think  that  there  is  any  cruelty  in 
putting  such  children  into  a  manufac- 
tory, even  though  they  be  but  seven 
years  old ;  and  we  apprehend  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  children  of  a 
different  description  being  put  to  work 
at  so  tender  an  age.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  masters,  parents  in  ge- 
neral may  be  trusted  in  matters  that 
relate  to  their  children. 

Mr  Huskisson  states,  "  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  silk  is  an  article 
which  c»xi  be  easily  smuggled;  and 
that  it  is  now  smuggled  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
preventive  measures  that  have  from. 
time  to  time  been  adopted.*'  He  then 
argues  that  the  French  silks  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  English 
ones — that  they  can  be  openly  sold  in 
the  shops  vrithout  danger  of  seizure — 
and  that  therefore  prohibition  '^  re- 
tains no  advantage  over  a  well-regu> 
lated  duty." 

Has  then  the  silk  trade  received  this 
tremendous  shock — ^is  its  existence  to 
be  put  to  hazard — have  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  been  brought  to  ruin 
and  misery — ^merely  that  we  may  have 
a  well-regulated  protecting  duty,  that 
may  possibly  be  as  advantageous  as 
prohibition  ? — Has  Free  Trade  sunk  US 


the  level  of  prohibition  already  ] — 
Alas,  for  poor  England  !  that  when  it 
has  been  dragged  into  this  loss  and 
sufiering,  it  cannot  even  have  a  pro- 
mise that  it  will  profit  from  the  change. 

Now  every  one  must  see  that  we 
facilities  for  smuggling  will  remain  un- 
altered— ^that  on  this  point  the  French- 
man will  lose  nothing  whatever.  The 
change,  therefore,  cannot  diminish  the 
imports  of  French  silks,  but  it  may 
very  greatly  increase  them — ^it  cannot 
benefit  our  manufacturers,  but  it  may 
iig'ure  them  fearfully. 

Mr  Huskisson  himself  does  not 
deny  that  East  India  handkerchiefs 
will  be  universally  worn,  but  then  he 
makes  it  out  that  they  are  so  already. 
This  is  a  very  odd  way  of  arguing  a 
matter.  A  certain  trade  will  be  ruin- 
ed !  I  admit  that,  but  the  trade  does 
not  exist !  If  Bandanas  be  universally 
worn,  how  happens  it  that  the  mer- 
eers*  windows  in  London  and  other 
places  are  filled  with  silk  handker- 
chief of  English  manufacture?  In 
regard  to  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and 
some  other  articles,  our  manufactur- 
ers must  inevitably  be  deprived  of  a 
large  part  of  their  trade  by  those  of 
India. 

It  is  admitted,  even  1^  the  diam- 
pions  of  Free  Trade,  that  in  several 
kinds  of  silks,  particularly  the  more 
valuable  and  profitable  kinds,  our  ma- 
nufiEkcturers  will  be  imdersold  by  the 
continental  ones.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, must  inevitably  deprive  our  ma- 
nufacturers of  another  very  large  part 
of  their  trade. 

The  foreigner  will  now  be  at  li- 
berty to  open  warehouses  and  depots 
throughout  the  country,  and  keep 
travellers.  He  will  be  able  to  send 
several  kinds  of  his  goods  to  this  coun- 
try, at  such  a  du^  as  will  enable  him 
to  undersell  the  Englishman ;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  send  the  other  kinds  by 
smuggling)  as  usual.  There  is  direct 
proof  that  our  loanuf  acturers  must  lose 
a  very  larae  part  of  their  trade,  and 
yet  Mr  Huskisson  asserts  that  the 
change  will  do  them  no  injury  ! 

Now,  why  was  not  the  manufacturer 
of  handkerchiefs,  brocades,  or  ribbons, 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  sarsnets?  Why  was  not 
the  same  measure  of  protection  meted 
out  to  every  branch  of  the  trade? 
What  right  had  Mr  Husldsson  to 
make  these  distinctions  between  his 
M^esty's  subjects — ^to  protect  one  and 
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ruin  another  ?  The  truth  is,  a  protect- 
ing duty  cannot  be  made  to  operate 
equally — it  must  be  in  its  effects  par- 
tial and  tyrannical — it  must  be  to  one 
a  monopoly,  and  to  another  grinding 
competition — it  must  give  to  one  abun- 
dance, and  doom  another  to  bread  and 
water. 

fiere  is  direct  proof  that  prohibition 
excludes  a  vast  quantity  of  foreiim 
u]ks,  wUch  a  duV  wiU  aamit,  a^ 
that  the  change  must  do  our  manufac- 
turers prodigious  evil ; — yet  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  persists,  and  he  is  supported  by 
Parliament. 

He  assumes  that  this  country  con- 
sumes annually  fourteen  mulions* 
worth  of  silks;  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  his  estimate  is  far  too  low,  but 
we  win  take  it  to  reason  upon.  He 
says — ^**  What  would  happen  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Meml)er  for  Taunton,  the 
British  manufacture  should  be  anni- 
hilated after  next  July  ?  We  should 
not,  I  take  it  for  granted,  consume  a 
less  quantity  of  suk  goods ;  the  only 
change  would  be,  that  we  should  have 
them,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  a  better  qua- 
lity, and  at  a  less  price.  But  all  the 
goods  so  consumed  would,  on  this 
supposition,  have  paid  a  duty  of  thirty 
per  cent,  on  their  importation;  and 
the  produce  of  that  dut^  consequently 
would  exceed  four  millions  sterling. 
This  large  sum  would  be  levied,  with- 
out in  the  smallest  degree  abridging 
the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  It  would 
bring  with  it  no  increase  of  burthen 
upon  the  consumer  of  silk  goods ;  and 
consequently,  no  diminution  of  his 
means  of  consuming  other  articles.  It 
would  simply  be  the  premium  of  mo- 
nopoly transferred  to  the  Exchequer ; 
and  mQ  capital  for  which  this  mono- 
poly was  created,  would  be  set  firee,  to 
give  employment  to  other  branches  of 
industry." 

We  must  say,  that  the  individual 
who  could  first  utter  this  in  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  and  then  de- 
liberately publish  it  to  the  world,  is 
exceedingly  imfit  to  hold  a  leading 
place  in  the  British  Ministiy. 

We  must  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
his  blunder  touching  the  duty.  Doubt- 
lessly, if  we  should  pay  to  foreigners 
fourteen  millions  for  silks,  the  dutv 
upon  Ihem  would  exceed  four  mil- 
lions ;  but  then  this  would  raise  con- 
sumption to  eighteen  millions — just 


four  more  than  Mr  Huskisson  enects 
it  to  be.  If  consumption  should  be,  us 
he  assumes,  the  same,  we  should  not 
pay  to  foreigners  quite  eleven  miUions, 
and  the  duty  would  be  little  more  thftn 
three  millions. 

In  the  second  place,  would  there  be 
no  smuggling  ?  There  would  be  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  per  cent,  on  smuggling 
— there  would  be  precisely  the  same 
premium  on  smuggling  that  thoe  is 
at  present,  and  many  of  the  impedi- 
ments would  be  removed.  There  would 
be  a  vast  portion  of  smuggling ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  duty  would 
throw  more  than  two  millions  into  the 
Treasury. 

Now,  if  our  English  manu&cturen 
contribute  their  share  of  En^ish  re- 
venue, which  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
they  must  contribute  nearly  two  mil- 
lions. Would  they  continue  to  contri- 
bute  the  same  ?  We  apprehend  not 
We  apprehend  that  the  Treasuiy  would 
lose  more  on  one  side,  than  it  would 
gain  on  the  other. 

What  would  become  of  these  manu- 
facturers ?  Mr  Huskisson  and  his  eco- 
nomic brethren  cannot  stir  a  single 
step  without  assuming,  that  ^ere  can- 
not be  a  limit  to  the  employment  <^ 
labour  .and  capital  in  a  nation.  Kow, 
the  laws  of  nature  demonstrate,  Aat 
there  must  be  such  a  limit,  and  the 
history  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  late 
years  place  it  beyond  controversy. 

The  rest  of  the  nation,  at  the  best, 
woidd  only  pay  that  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers which  tliey  now  pay  to  Bri- 
tish ones — ^twelve  miUioos  of  capital, 
and  half-armillion  of  soUls,  would  be 
deprived  of  employment — no  other 
trade,  on  the  average,  would  reo^te 
any  increase— and  every  other  trade  ii 
glutted  with  capital  and  labour.  These 
manufiicturers  and  their  capita^  as  ixt 
as  calculation  can  go,  would  in  ^SkfA 
remain  constantly  without  employ- 
ment. Their  employment  would  be 
transferred  to  foreigners — ^it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  enjoyed  by  both. 

Would  not  then  the  idleness  <^ 
these  manufacturers  and  their  capital 
abridge,  in  some  degree,  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  other  classes! — 
Would  it  not  impose  some  addiU^ial 
burthen  upon  the  consumer  of  sflk 
goods,  and  diminish  his  means  of  oon* 
suming  other  artides? — ^It  assuredly 
would,  or  the  poor  rates  are  not  what 
they  a^  represented  to  be — a  glut  io 
^capital  is  not  so  destructtte  aa  I&te 
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erenta  have  proved  it  to  be,  and  a  glut 
in  labour  is  not  that  foe  to  consump- 
tion, and  parent  of  starvation,  which 
it  has  so  long  been  provod  to  be  by  the 
state  of  Ireliuid.  The  consumption  of 
silks  would  be  very  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  we  are  pretty  sure  that  their 
price  would  be  considerably  raised. 

The  other  classes  buy  of  the  English 
manufacturers  with  dear  com,  manu- 
factures, and  labour  ;  they  could  only 
bay  of  foreign  ones  with  certain  raw 
articles  and  ^old.  A  larse  quantity  of 
o(»n,  manufjMstures,  and  labour,  which 
is  now  exchanged  for  silks,  would  be 
left  Irithout  a  market,  and  this  would 
have  its  effect  on  prices.  Other  nations 
could  not  take  the  whole  value  of  ^eir 
silks  in  raw  produce ;  and  we  should 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  balance  of  trade 
against  us  in  gold.  Every  one  must 
see,  that  if  the  whole  of  our  silk-ma- 
nufacturers were  in  a  moment  sent  out 
of  the  country  without  being  replaced 
by  others ;  and  if  we  should  buy  our 
silks  abr(Mvd  with  raw  produce  and 
gold,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  com, 
shambles  meat,  merchandise,  and  ma- 
nufactures, would  be  constuned.  What 
the  silk-manufacturers  consume  of 
these  could  not  be  exchanged  for  other 
articfos  to  send  abroad  to  buy  silks 
with,  for  it  could  not  be  made  use  of. 
A  man  will  only  buy  as  much  of  a 
commodity  as  he  needs,  whatever  ex- 
cess of  it  there  may  be  in  the  market. 
If  the  manufacturers  remain  in  the 
country  to  consume  the  com,  dec,  still 
if  they  be  idle,  they  can  give  nothing  in 
exchajige,  and  the  loss  must  be  even 
gteater  to  the  producers.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  even  by  Mr  Huskisson,  that  the 
f(»dgn  manufacturers — ^poor  as  they 
are,  and  limited  as  they  would  be  to  the 
talang  of  such  goods  only  in  exchange 
as  leave  us  the  smallest  profits,  and  of 
some  that  we  cannot  part  with  with- 
out injury — would  be  infinitely  worse 
customers  to  the  other  classes,  than 
our  own  manufacturers  ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  this  would  greatly 
diminish  the  ability  of  the  other 
classes  for  buying  silks.  It  is  equally 
demonstrable,  that  if  the  other  classes 
should  have  to  maintain  our  own  ma- 
nufacturers gratuitously,  their  ability 
for  such  buyizig  would  be  diminished 
still  farther.  We  are  convinced,  that 
if  the  Englishman  should  charge 
double  the  prices  of  the  foreigner,  his 
silks  would  be  the  cheapest  to  the 
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community  as  a  whole,  if  the  foreigner 
should  take  nothing  in  payment  save 
raw  produce  or  gold.  If  Mr  Huskis- 
son^s  doctrine  be  true,  it  must  inevit- 
ably be  true  likewise,  that  if  we  should 
buy  the  whole  of  our  manufactures  of 
every  description  abroad,  our  manu- 
facturers at  nome  would  still  employ 
their  capital  and  labour  as  fully  and 
profitably  as  usual  If  it  be  true, 
touching  the  part,  it  must  be  trae 
touching  the  whole. 

The  Aight  Honourable  Gentleman 
says,  that  as  the  new  colonial  system 
has  not  been  attacked  in  Parlisment, 
he  will  say  nothing  in  defence  of  it. 
Here  again  no  benefit  can  be  boasted 
of  ^  on  the  contrary,  this  system  is 
producing  evil. 

Mr  Huskisson,  to  have  made  an  ef- 
ficient defence,  ought  to  have  said, 
''  We  repealed  the  laws  against  com- 
binations, and  behold  how  the  nation 
has  profited  from  it ! — We  altered 
the  navigation  laws,  and  behold  how 
it  has  increased  your  shipping  ! — We 
gave  you  a  new  colonial  system,  and 
behold  how  it  has  increased  your 
trade  !  We  admitted  foreign  manufac- 
tures,* and  behold  how  it  has  caused 
your  manufacturers  to  prosper ! — We 
opened  your  silk  trade,  and  behold 
how  this  trade  flourishes  from  it  !'* — 
The  very  best  that  he  can  plead  is — 
My  new  svstem  has  operated' much 
like  the  ola  one,  and  it  has  been  nearly 
as  beneficial ! 

We  wrangle  not  for  names  and 
forms  ;  but,  if  changes  are  not  to  be- 
nefit us,  why  give  us  any  ?  If  foreign 
manufactures  ought  to  be  exclud^ 
exclude  them  as  effectually  as  you 
can  ; — if  they  ought  to  be  admitted, 
remove  all  restrictions.  We  care  not 
for  inoperative  changes,  although  we 
think  them  somewhat  worse  than 
worthless ;  but  we  do  care  for  those 
that  have  operation.  We  attach  small 
importance  to  the  opening  of  a  trade 
that  cannot  be  competed  with,  but 
the  opening  of  one  that  can  be  under- 
sold is  another  matter.  It  is  not 
merely  against  the  changes  that  Mr 
Huskisson  has  already  made,  but  it  is 
likewise  against  the  additional  ones 
that  are  to  be  made,  that  we  protest. 
We  look  at  his  system  as  a  whole,  and 
withstand  it  as  a  whole. 

The  trade  in  com  is  to  be  made 
free — the  new  protecting  duties  on 
manufactures  are  at  the  first  opportu* 

3Q 
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nity'to  be  abo]ished-:-4Uid  we  aie,  is 
soon  as  possible,  to  be  flagged,  sweat- 
ed) and  starved  down,  hj  Mr  Hua- 
kisson  and  his  for^gn  assistants,  to 
the  leyel  of  other  nations  in  prices, 
manner  of  liTiog,  and  everything.  Our 
conyiction  is.  that  this  system  wiU 
soon  end  in  the  ruin  and  oismember- 
ment  of  the  empire — thai  it  will  soon 
make  us  a  second*rate  nation,  and 
comptess  idl  our  territory  into  this  one 
island  that  we  inhabit 

Mr  Canning  states,  that  the  Tory 
has  always  been  the  Liberal,  and  md 
Whig  the  Bigot,  on  mattera  of  trade. 
Mr  &nning  must  know  that  there  is 
some  difierence  between  our  old  oonn- 
mereial  treaties  and  the  new  system. 
He  must  know  that  there  is  some  dif- 
fer^ice  between  the  Whiggism  of  to- 
day Mid  that  of  past  times.  He  must 
know  that  the  principles  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  acting  upon  haye 
been  for  many  years  advocated  by  the 
Whigs,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Whig- 
gism, and  opposed  by  the  Tories* 

If  we  have  spoken  with  some  aspe- 
rity, we  will  point  to  Mr  Cannii^'s 
n>eech  in  our  justification ;  we  detest 
ooligations  ;  and  our  maxim  is,  to  re- 
pay liberally  all  fi&vours.  We  have, 
we  trust,  shown  that  Mr  Huskisson  is 
not  the  man  that  his  colleague  repre- 
sents him  to  be ;  and  that,  although 
he  maybe  able  to  ''soar*'  infinitdv 
higher  than  ourselves,  he  does  not  al- 
ways see  things  as  he  ou^t^  when  he 
^  looks  down  upon  them.  And  now 
we  will  ask,  why  all  this  wrath^  and 
swaggering,  aikI  blustering,  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  ?  Why  cannot  they 
now,  as  formerly,  bear  a  little  opposi- 
tion  1  Why  cannot  Englishmen  at 
present,   as  in  other  times,    defend 


their  laws  and  instttutiona,  without 
being' htaaded  and  oJled  finetious  by 
their  rulers?  The  men  who  are  ango^ 
ed  by  a  littk  abuse — ^who  are  thrown 
into  hysterics  by  the  )»ick  of  a  mt- 
casm — are  not^  we  think,  filled  m  afl 
Uiinga  for  being  the  Mioosteis  ol  Eng- 
land.  What !  is  our  very  nationil  cti- 
racter  to  be  changed  ?    An  we  to  be 
stripped  of  every  good  old  English  Im&- 
ing  and. privilege )    Are  we  noka^er 
to  be  suffered  to  scatter  hard  weob 
around  us  in  our  splenetic  moBeoti, 
and  think  ourselves  wiser  tfaaaev 
governors  in  our  vain  ones  I    Are  we 
no  longer  to  be  pennitted  to  grumiis^ 
and  powl,  and  complain,  and  caHnoi 
in  omce  fools,  and.mney  thai  tfaey.are 
ruining  us  ?    Are  we  to  be  cumpdkd 
to  eat  our  roast  beef  without  the  mos- 
tard  of  politics ;  jmd  to  dieeu»  mt 
home-brewed,  without  seeing  it  with 
sedition  ?    Must  we  never  mece,whflB 
the  fit  is  on  uo,  flourish  our  stal^  aad 
knock  a  man  down  heie  and  theve,  as 
haa  been  the  oustom  time  imsncoMcU 
of  the  lees  phikeophioid  pari  of  e^r 
countrymen  ?    Awaj  wikh  tins  puliqg^ 
eiokly,  <*aiiting^  pelmi,  riok^Aj,  poli- 
tic^ dandyism,  and  1^  us  retoim.to 
the  habits  of  our  fiithwa !    We  wS 
complain,  and  oroose,  and  attack,  aad 
kick  up  A  squabbla  whenever  it  sints 
us  I    Let  Jmnisten  Aom  the  ftsat  ol 
Englishmen — let  them  court  a  Htlle 
sturdy  of^iosition;    itsharpeas  the 
wit,  braces  the  understanding,  and 
prevents  both  them  and  Pu&aieot 
mm  doing  very  many  lodish  tfaina. 
Let  them  essay  to  catch  a  little  <tfae 
st^rn,  high,  and  haughty  spirit.^ 
Pitt,  and  not  Jabourtosinkthems^ves 
to  that  most  eontwanlibb  of  all^  1 
dons— the  being  wiueul  «iiMniM  1 
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LSTTIB  FROM  THB  REV.  JOHN  RVMBLL,  A.M. 

TO 
THE  EDITOR  OF  BLA0KWOOt>*8  MAOAZIITE. 


I  FEEL  myielf  called  upon  bj  the 
eondudiog  paragraph  in  your  late  re- 
view of  '^  the  Remains  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  0.  Wolfe,**  to  give  ydu, 
without  delay,  the  evidence  you  re- 
quest as  to  ms  claims  to  the  author- 
flBip  of  the  lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  upon  which  you  bestow 
such  just  commendation. 

As  I  believe  your  Magazine  was  the 
first  periodical  work  in  which  t^ey  ap- 
peared, and  as  another  poem  (by  some 
mistake  ascribed  to  the  same  author) 
was  published  in  a  subsequent  Num- 
ber, I  conceive  that  you  are  fiillv  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  satis&ction  1  can 
give  upon  the  subject 

Allow  me,  sir,  however,  before  I 

-proceed,  to  offer  you  my  thankM  ac- 
knowledgments for  t^e  eordial  ahd 
iibeml  spirit  of  criticism  with  which 
you  have  reviewed  the  Remains  of  my 
valued  and  lamented  friend.  I  cannot 
but  feel  gratified  that  you  so  iustly 
Af^nredate  his  literary  and  rehgious 
duuraeter,  and  that  you  i^so  notice  so 

'  kindly  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  perfonn  the  duty  allotted 
to  me,  in  presenting  before  the  public 
s  faithful  sketdx  of  his  life,  and  se- 
lect specimens  of  his  well-directed  ge- 
nius. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  your  ob- 
servations, I  cannot  indeed  mistake 
the  spirit  in  which  you  require  more 

'  explicat  proof  that  he  was  the  author 

•  of  the  popular  lines  to  wliich  I  have 
given  a  place  amongst  his  poems.  I  cer- 
tainly hoped  that  I  had  so  circumstan- 
tially detailed  the  origin  of  the  poem, 
and  the  way  by  which  it  first  got  into 
circulation,  and  that  I  had  supplied 
the  corrections,  (which  I  stated  to  be 
from  his  own  manuscript;)  in  such  a 
manner  as  plainly  to  intimate  that  I 
was  writing  from  my  own  actual  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  author.  As  the  claim 
wmch  had  been  advanced  for  Lord 
Byron  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  all  other  claims  had  shrunk  away 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  un- 
equivocal statements  of  Dr  Miller,  and 
J.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  the  testimony 
of  many  other  highly-respectabfe 
names,  I  thought  it  Unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  evi- 
dence.   It  did  not,  indeed,  occur  to 


me  to  state  Mr  Wc^e's  own  declara- 
tion of  himself  as  the  author,  in  which 
omission  I  may  probably  have  been 
wrcmg;  however,  I  hafis  now,  sir,  the 
hapiHness  to  give  the  very  proof  you 
nrescribe,  by  assuring  you  that  Mr 
Wolfe  did  actually  d^art  to  me,  that 
the  poem  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  (now  printed  among  his  Re- 
mains) teas  his  own  composition.  He 
wrote  it  out  for  me  very  soon  after  it 
was  completed,  expressly  ctvomng  him- 
self the  author,  I  can  also  testify, 
tliat  he  made  the  same  declaration 
to  many  acquaintances  in  College, 
among  whom  I  have  authority,  at 
this  moment,  to  namt)  the  Rev.  C. 
DickinMn,- (Ohapli^  of  the  Female 
'Orphan-House,)  one  of  bib  most  in- 
ornate friemds.  I  beg  leave,  in  con- 
clusion, to  refer  to  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter fVt)m  the  Rev.  8.  0.  Sullivan, 
(Ohapkin  to  tiie  R.  H.  Mfl.  School, 
Phonix  Park,^  which  appears  in  the 
last  volume  (No.  10)  of  the  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  (pages  78 
and  79),  in  whidi  he  states  (what  I 
had  heard  him  more  than  once  men- 
tion) that  the  poem  alluded  to  was 
commenced  one  evening  In  his  cotn- 
pany,  by  Mr  Wolfe — that  the  occa- 
sion whidi  gave  rise  to  it  was  a  piM- 
sage  which  he  had  just  read  aloua  for 
him  from  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister, and  that  the  first  and  last  stan- 
eas  were  actually  composed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  evening,  and  were 
recited  for  him  by  the  autnor  before 
he  had  committed  them  to  paper.  The 
other  stanzas  he  completed  within  a  very 
short  time  after.  I  presume  it  would 
be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  accu- 
mulate additional  proofs,  and  that 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  remove 
every  remaining  doubt  from  your  mind 
upon  the  validity  of  Mr  Wolfe's  claims 
as  the  author  of  the  poem  in  question. 
I  shall  not  therefore,  sir,  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  your  pages,  than  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  ror  your  kind  ofier 
to  insert  this  letter  in  your  widely- 
circulated  and  popular  Magazine. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  ob- 
liged and  faithful  servant, 

^  JOHV  A.  RrSSBLL. 

28,  HoGes  Street,  DuMin, 
March  11, 1826. 
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XPH  A*EN  2YMn02in  KTAIKHN  nEPINIXSOMENAHN 
HAEA  KnTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  ap.  Atk 

[This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  PhoeyUdes, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  cnibbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning^  "  *Tis  right  foe  good  winebibbiko  psorLXy 
**  Not  to  Let  the  Jug  pace  rouvd  the  board  like  a  ckipfkb  ; 
.   •*  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussiitg  their  tipple." 
A  n  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  Uis — 
And  a  very  fit  motto  toptU  to  ottr  Nodes.] 

C.  N.  egt.  Ambr, 
Blue  Parlour. 

KORTH — 0HBPH  EBD— TIOKLEB — MULLIOIf . 
SHEPHERD. 

You  may  keep  wagging  that  tongue  o*  yours,  Mr  Tickle^  till  midaumme^ 
but  m  no  stir  a  foot  frae  my  position,  that  the  London  University,  if  weel 
schemed  and  weel  conduckit,  unJI  be  a  blessing  to  ^nation.  It's  no  for  me, 
nor  the  like  o*  me,  to  utter  ae  ^ngle  lyliable  against  edication.  Take  the 
l^ood  and  the  bad  thegether^  but  let  a'  ranks  ha*e  edica^n. 

TICKLER. 

All  ranks  cannot  have  education. 

MVLLION. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Tickler, 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  ^erian  spring."* 

0BEPUERD. 

Oh,  man,  Mullion !  but  you're  a  great  gowk.  What  the  mair  dangeroTu 
are  ye  wi'  your  little  learning  ?  There  s  no  a  mair  harmless  creature  than  your- 
~  Bel,  man,  amang  a'  the  contributors.  The  Pierian  sprint !  What  ken  ye  about 
the  Pierian  spring  t  Ye  never  douked  your  lugs  intiU't,  Fm  sure.  Yet,  gin 
it  were  onything  like  a  jug  o'  whisky,  hithj  ye  wad  ha'e  drank  deep  aneudi 
— and  then,  dangerous  or  no  dangerous,  ye  might  ha'e  been  lugged  awa'  to  the 
Poleesh-office,  wr  a  watchman  aneath  ilka  oxter,  kickin'  and  spurrin'  a*  the  way, 
like  a  pig  in  a  string.  Hsud  your  tongue,  Mullion,  about  drinkin'  deep,  and 
the  Pierian  spring. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  very  fierce  this  evening.  Mullion  scarcely  deserved  sudi 
treatment. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fairce  ?  Fm  nae  mair  fairce  than  the  lave  o'  ye.  A'  contributors  are  in  a 
-manner  iairoe — but  I  caona  thole  to  hear  nonsense  the  nicht.  Ye  may  just  as 
weel  tell  me  that  a  little  siller's  a  dangerous  thing.  Sae,  doubtless  it  is,  in  a 
puir  hard-working  chiers  pouch,  in  a  change-house,  on  a  Saturday  night — 
but  no  sae  dangerous  either  as  mair  o't.  A  guinea's  mair  dangerous  than  a 
shilling,  gin  you  reason  in  that  gate.  It's  just  perfcc'  sophistry  a'  thegither. 
In  like  manner,  you  micht  say  a  little  licht's  a  dangerous  tning,  and  therefore 
shut  up  the  only  bit  wunnock  in  a  poor  man's  house,  because  the  room  was 
ower  sma'  for  a  Venetian !  Havers !  havers !  Qod's  blessings  are  aye  God's 
blessings,  though  they  come  in  sma's  and  driblets.  That's  mv  creed,  Mr 
North — and  it's  Mr  Canning's  too,  Fm  glad  to  see,  and  that  o'  a  the  lave  o' 
the  enlichtened  men  in  civiUaed  Europe. 

KULLIOK. 

Why,  as  to  Mr  Canning*^!. cannot  say  that  to  his  opinion  on  that  sul^feet 
I  attach  much 

SHEPHERD.  '  ;        ..  i-> 

Hand  your  tongue,  ye  tri£in'  cretur — ^ye  maun  ha'e  been  drinkin'  at  some 


r 
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o*  your  caird-dubs  afore  you  cam  to  Awmrose^s  the  nicht.  Tou*re  unpleasant 
aneuch  when  ye  sleep,  and  snore,  and  draw  your  breath  through  a  wat  crink- 
ly cough,  wi'  the  head  o*  ye  nid  noddin,  &rst  ower  your  back  and  syne  ower 
your  breast,  then  on  the  lae  shouther,  and  then  on  the  tither — ^but  onything^s 
mair  preferable  than  yerk  yerkin*  at  eveiything  said  by  a  wii>er  man  than 
yoursel*,  by  me,  or  Mr  Canning,  or  Mr  North,  when  he  chooses  to  illuminate. 

MULLION. 

What  will  Mr  Canning  say  now  about  Parliamentary  Reform,  after  that  ora- 
tion of  his  about  Turgot  and  Qalileo  ? 

BHSPHBBD. 

Turicey  and  Qalilee  !  What  care  I  about  such  outlandish  realms  f  Keep  to 
the  point  at  issue,  sir, — ^the  edication  o*  the  people  ;  and  if  Mr  Canning  does 
not  Tote  wi'  me  for  the  edica|ion  o*  the  people,  confoun'  me  gin  he*ll  be  Se- 
cretary 0*  State  for  the  Hame  Department  anither  Session  o'  Parliament. 

MULLION. 

The^«reign  Department^  if  you  please,  Mr  Hogg. 

8HSPBK&J>. 

0  man,  that's  just  like  you.  Takin'  baud  o'  a  word,  as  if  ony  rational  man 
would  draw  a  condusion  frae  a  misnomer  o'  a  word*  There's  nae  distinction 
atween  Foreign  and  Hame  Departments.  Gin  Mr  Canning  didna  ken  the  state 
o'  our  ain  kintra,  how  the  deeyil,  man,  could  he  oonduck  the  hail  range  o*  in- 
ternational policy  ? 

TICKLBR. 

1  confess,  Mr  Hogg,  that 

SHIPBBBP. 

Kane  o'  your  confessions,  Mr  Tickler,  to  me.  I'm  no  a  Roman  priest. 
Howsomever — ^b^  pardon  for  intenrapting  you.    What's  your  wull  ? 

TIOKLBB. 

I  confess  that  I  like  to  see  each  order  in  the  state  keeping  in  its  own  place 
— ^following  its  own  pursuits — ^practbing  its  own  yiztues. 

BHEPHBRD. 

Koo,  noo,  Mr  Tickler,  ye  ken  the  imfeigned  respee'  I  ha'e  for  a'  your  opi- 
nions and  doctrines.  But  ye  maunna  come  down  upon  the  Shepherd  wi'  your 
generaleezin*.  As  for  orders  in  the  State,  how  mony  thouaan'  o*  them  are 
there — and  wha  can  tell  what  is  best,  to  a  tittle,  for  ilka  ane  o'  them  a'  in  a 
firee  kintra  ?  I've  r^  in  t>uik8,  that  Uiere  are  but  three  orders  in  the  State— 
the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  orders.    Siccan  nonsense  1 

MULLION. 

The  best  authorities 

BHSPHSBn. 

Ill  no  speak  anither  word  the  nicht,  if  that  cretur  Mullion  keeps  inter- 
ruptin'  folk  wi'  that  nyaffing  Toice  o'  him  in  that  gate.  I  say  there  axe,  at  least, 
three  thousand  orders  in  &e  state — ^ploughmen,  shepherds,  ministers,  squires, 
lords,  ladies,  auld  women,  yirgins,  weavers,  smiths^  professors^  tailors,  sodgers, 
howdies,  bankers,  pedlars,  tinklers,  poets,  editors,  contributors,  manufacturers, 
annuitants,  grocers,  drapers,  booksellers,  innkeepers,  advocates,  writers  to  the 
W.3.,  greaves,  bagmen,  and  ten  hundred  thousand  miUion  forbye— ^and  wull 
you,  Mr  Tickler,  presume  to  tell  me  the  proper  modicum  o'  edication  for  a' 
these  Pagan  and  Christian  folk  ? 

TICKLBB. 

Why.  James,  you  put  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  new  point  of  view.  Qo  <m. 
Mr  Mullion,  if  you  please,  let  us  hear  James. 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  ha'e  little  or  naething  to  say  upon  the  suljeot,  Mr  North — only  that  it  is 
Dot  in  the  power  o'  ony  man  to  say  what  quantum  of  knowledge  ony  other 
man,  be  his  station  in  fife  what  it  may,  ought  to  possess,  in  o^er  to  adorn 
that  station,  and  discharge  its  duties.  Sesides,  different  degrees  o'  knowledge 
must  belong  to  different  men  even  in  the  same  station  ;  ana  I  am  sure  it's  no 
you,  sir,  that  would  baud  clever  chiels  ig^norant,  that  they  might  be  on  a  level 
wf  the  stupid  anes  o'  their  ain  dass.  Raise  as  high  as  you  can  the  clever 
ehiek,  and  the  stupid  anes  will  gain  a  step  by  their  elevation. 
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TICUUiBE. 

Wliy,  Jaiaet,'iio  xdmi  imovs  the  diantetear  «€  our  nnml  popttIatioal)etlv 
than  you  do,  and  I  may  be  a  lUtk  prejudioed,  n^  bigoted,  if  yott  fdeMe,  «ii 
.-thefubject  of  eduoation — so  let  ns  kear  yeur  eeatimaDls  at  gxeatar  iMkgfcbL 

SHEFHBUO. 

I  jiever  like^  to  talk  lang  on  any  autgeet ;  but  the- truth  «,  Mr  Ticklw,  tibat 
kintra  folk  in  Scotland  hae  Vk\  or  nuostlya',  gude  education  alraady,  and  I 
-mxshto  seegudemade'better.    What  wull  you  think,  ithan  I  itil  yon  ifaat  in 

Ettrick  there  are  three  debatin*  societies  t 

What  the  douce  -do  you  debate  about  ? 

SHSPHSftn. 

Tm  no  a  membor  o^  ^iny  o^  them,  for  FnAjpaet  thai  tiom  o*  life.  T!hcy%B  a' 
young  ^diieU ;  and  they  debate  about  doetrmal  pomts  o*  sehgion  and  monk^ 
«nd  subjects  interesting  to  men  as  men^bers  and  heads  o^  finniUes.  I  behem 
^that  nae  harm  oomes  o'  sic  societies.  They  are  a*  Calyiiiistic,  and  no  eoqyticil 
*^but  on  the  contrar,  they  baud  tathe  Scriptures^  and  are  a*  Beseaas  in 
{iractioe. 

TIOKLXR. 

They  don^t  doubt  of  the  authentimtyi  then— ^om  Paine  is  not  their  Coiy- 

phOBIMl 

SHSPHBRn. 

Tom  Paine !  Na,  na.  They  are  ^ude  kirk-goers,  and  keep  a  eliazp  ee  on 
the  nunifiter  in  the  poopit.  That  s  ae  grand  diatinctioii,  I  lu^[)eo',^atw«Bi 
kintra  readers  and  thinkers,  and  town  aaes.  Tour  artisans  and  mechaaici  in 
^towQs^  I  fear,  read  wi'  a  different  intent,  and  are  no  hofifiy  exc^  when 
jdoubtm'  and  makin*  holes  in  the  wab  o*  tlMir  fiuth  aafcd  its  mt  thot^gaMine 
anticipate  less  good  £rae  their  improYeoieBt 

*'  JIORTH. 

*  Wh6n  religion  and  worldly  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand,  then  InAsed  wil 
education  benefit  all  classes  ;  but  m  towns,  James,  they  are  dirorced — ay,  re- 
Iq^OB  is  left  out  of  sight^^^our  philaathrQ|)ist8  teU  us  that  It  amst  betmited  to 
wwrj  mon^  own  oonsdenoe. 


1  iLaiSi  therefore  it  is  fox«]ttteh,  neglected,  dn>o|i8,  atid  diea  But  iVs  no  sae 
in  the  kantn,  4  an  unbdsew  thane  would  be  despised  and  hated^  ond^  nobo^jr 
would  trust  him — oav,  be  would  be  hooted  down  wi*  hissta  Ofid  Uuchttt,  aad 
outargued  l)y  ony  aula  woman  that  would  yoke  till  him,  till  the  coof  would  be 
tongue-tied  like  a  dumbie. 

KOKTS. 

Janes,  I  Ioto  to  hear  your  toiee;  An  JBsqtumaux  would  feel  himself  get- 
ting ciriliaed  under  it^for  these's  seme  in  the  TOfy  s<»ind.  A  mon^s  ehoiocter 
opeaks  in  his  voice,  even  more  than  in  his  words.  These  he  masr  utter  }q 
jrDta--but  his  ^Toioe  is  thsman  for  a*that"-r»aiid  betragrffot diTulgeth&p^ 
«uliar  nature* 

BBSP0nU>. 

Fre  often  thoeht  and  feh  that,  though  X  dinlMi  recollect  erer  oemini  ovt 
wiHc  What  a  weight  o*  wisd<mi  in  some  auld  men's  yoiees !  majst  as  Inuodi^ 
in  their  een,  or  the  shake  o'  their  hoaiy  heads  (  Teais  speak  in  the  loigh,  quale, 
solemn  sound — you  hear  experience  in  a  verm  whusper-^-ond  what  a  lesson  in 
«e  ttch  1  At,  Ux  North,  aften  and  aften  hae  I  felt  a'  that,  when  sittan*  in  a 
comer  0*  the  room  on  ^e  same  chair  wi*  a  bit  lassie,  whea  I  hae  choncadlo 
hear  the  ffudeman  near  the  ingle  speakin*  lown  to  the  wife  or  weans,  in  advice 
tf$  odmomtion.    0 1  but  the  huvan  vdce  is  a  mysterious  iaotruaMat.. 

KoavB.    ' 

Do  you  like  my  voice,  James  9    I  hope  you  do. 

Iwadha'ekentit,MrNorth,oathe  Tower  o' Babel,  on  tbodayo*  the^rest 
hubbub.  I  think  So<a»te8  maun  ha*e  hod  just  sic  a  voice — ye  eamia  weei  oa^ 
•weet^for  it's  ower  intelleoUial  for  tl^i — ye  caaAa  ca't.so^for  eiveDhiilU 
loigh  notes  there'a  a  sort  o'  Iw,  a  sort  0'  adhrl  lliot  bet^easpoweiy^  f^tmtA 
ca't  hairsh,  for  angry  as  ye  may  be  at  times,  its  aye  in  tune  mie  the  finenefs  0* 
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jour  ear  fbr  muaio-^ye  canpa  ca*i  skeip,  for  it's  ay^  saa  »BktnX  and.flet^it 
cud  never  be,  gin  yoa  were  even  gi'en  owre  by  the  doctors.  It's  maist  the  onlj^ 
Toioe  I  ever  heard,  that  you  can  say  is  at  ance  persuawsiye  and  commanding-^ 
you  midit  fear't,  but  you  maun  love't — and  tiiere's  no  a  voice  in  all  his  Mi»- 
jesty's  dominions,  better  firamed  by  nature  to  hold  comxpimion  with  friend  or 
£oe.  But  arena  ye  gayen  sair  caulded  the  nicht !  for  you're  hoarse  and  husky 
— ^yet  that  only  gm  you  jirt  out  the  words  wi'  additional  smeddum,  that  gies 
an  aditMial  auuiority  to  TOur  vena  monosyllahlefl,  and  prophesies  a  ff^  Num- 
ber o'  the  Magazine  for  ApriL 

KOBTH. 

My  son,  James,  you  know  the  weak  points  of  the  dd  man. 

BHfiPHBRD. 

Filial  piety,  &ther — filial  pi^.  0  but  some  voices  are  just  perfectly  de^ 
testehle.  There's  your  wee  bit  sma*,  thin,  peepin',  cheepin',  chirpin',  wunnel- 
strae  bit  o'  a  vioey,  that'll  never  be  at  peace— mouth  sma',  teeth  sma',  tongue 
sma',  head  sma',  brains  sma',  the  cretur  himself  sma',  sma' — yet  heich  as 
Tinieok  in  hb  aia  estimation,  and  hauding  up  the  weel-ehaved  emu  o'  him'  In 
»  maist  hardy  and  impertinent  manner,  across  the  table,  in  Mr  Bl|Mk«ood2i 
chop. 

HOfiffa. 

That  contributor,  James,  is  dead. 

8HBPHUI0. 

Deadysayye^)  The  Lord  be  thuoked!  Thra  ihere's  tike /dm^^h.  Thechi^ 
^'  the skijti^ makeea  soun'  whenever  he  bursts  out  a  spealdn ,  like  a  grrai 
iiig'  midden^  pootry  fool,  purshued  b^  a  ggpem^eook.  The  poetry  keeps  quate 
vra  his  came,  and  wattles  in  a  hole  till  ggemy  gies  him  a  spur  or  tws  on  the 
hurdles,  and  then  he  skraighs  out  fire  and  murder,  and  doon  the  loan  as  fast's 
he  can  fugy,  whiles  rinnin',  and  whiles  fleon',  aad  ivh^les  dtveen  the  tw% 
but  a'  the  time  skraighing  tUl  ye  may  hsic  him,  on  a  lown  day,  at  every  fiEurm- 
lurasein  tiie  parish. 

KOB^. 

TiKt'Contribntor,  James,  isoiofw  in  Italy. 

SHBPHBBI)* 

Skrai^iin'  in  Florence,  and|Pisa^  and  Rome^  and  Nap]^e&.  But;tlu9Be*a« 
hantle  mair  o^  them  besides  him  in  particukr.  What  the  deevtt  sud  Unner 
oaybody  frae  modulatinff  their  vice,  an4  no  terrifyin'  Christiiio  p^(^le  wi'  sic 
Mi^*  out-breakin'  o'  innuitmn  seun's,  waur  than  the  nutmogr^ratms  in  Brob- 
-dinag  t— 4Shali  I  go  oo-wif  tlM  gaant  o'  grievaneesi^ 

NOBTH* 

Perge,  puer. 

What  think  ye  o^  tiie  penny  trumpet) — The  petmy-ptrumpetery.ye  keai^'sii^ 
is  aye  a  Whiglet  o'  laigh.degne^-far  dodn  the  steps  and  stairs  o'  the  pairty-*^ 
just  stannin'  wi*  his  bare  soles  on  the  rug.  But  the  cretur's  just  perfectly 
iiappy — ^happier  than  either  ^ou  or  me,  Mr  Nortii — ^wi',his  musi^  instrument 
held  to  the  mouth  o'  him,  wi'  an  air  o'  as  meikle  grandeur  as  if  he  were  a 
trumpeter  in  the  life  Quards,  and  had  blawa  at  Waterloo.  The  dieeks  o^  him 
ave  pwed  up^  like  twa  red  apples  a  wee  Mistered  on  the  fire,  and  the  watery 
«en  o'  hhn  are  ^oweriag  in  his  head  like  the  last  twa  oysters  left  on.the  boam 
— and  then  he  gives  vent  to  the  thochts  within,  him  througti  the  penny 
trampet !  A-dry,  craeket,  fushionless^  withered^  wooden,  timmw^  taatarara  o^ 
ae  single  note^  t^wt  the  puir,  silly  bit  Whiglet  takes,  for  a  tune  I 

NOSTH. 

I  know.hiav  James?— I  know  him.  He  is  WMlington's  gread  ^enemy  in  tha 
Bdinburgh  Review,  and  about  two  years  ago  cut  up  Canning.  But  give. us 
some  more  of  the  squad. 

SHBPHBBn. 

"  Whak  think  "ye,  sir,  o'  ^  lisp  and  ^e  burr  foregatherin'  in  ^me  and  the  sam# 
nouth  f  You  Wonder  ghi  he's  an  even^wn  idiot  the  man  you're  speaking.  wT 
;u.4he  lisp's  sae  baindy  y  but  you  soon  beghi  to  suspec  a  whilly-wha^  for  ^ 
harr  has  a  pawky  «C|vesslon  that's  no  canny  \  so  finnin',  yotirs(df  no  jrety  tH)x^ 
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fortable  between  knare  and  fool,  you  tak  the  road,  and  aff  to  the  Auld  Town 
to  denner. 

^  NORTH. 

'  James,  the  toothache,  wi*  hU  venomed  staoff,  has  been  tonnenting  me  lU 
this  evening.  Excuse  mj  saying  but  little  ;  Jmt  I  am  quite  in  the  mood  fm 
listening,  and  I  nerer  heard  you  much  better. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  glad  o't.  Some  folk  when  they  speak  remind  me  o*  a  callant  leazningto 
play  upon  the  floot.  Their  tone  is  gayen  musical,  but  wants  vareetty,  aod 
though  sweetish,  is  wersh,  like  the  tone  o*  the  floot.  Then  what  puffin'  and 
spittin'  0*  wind  and  water  !  Mercy  on  us !  ye  canna  hear  the  tune  for  the 
splutter,  unless  you  gang  into  anither  room.  What's  that,  sir,  you're  pittin' 
into  your  mouth  t 

WORTH. 

The  depilatory  of  Spain,  James,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

SHEPHERD. 

Take  a  mouthfii'  o'  speerit,  and  keep  whurlin't  aboot  in  vour  mouth— dinna 
spit  it  out — ^but  ower  wi't — ^then  anither,  and  anither,  and  anither— and  nst 
mair  toothache  in  your  stumps  than  in  a  fresh  stab  in  my  gMtlen-paling. 

KORTH. 

James,  is  my  dieek  swelled  7 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  tak  the  cawnel,  and  hae  a  right  Tizy.  Swalled !  The  tae  side  o'  your 
face,  man,  is  like  a  haggis,  and  a'  the  colours  o'  the  rainbow.  We  maun  applv 
leeches.  I  daursay  Mrs  Awmrose  has  a  dizzen  in  bottles  in  the  house— but  if 
no,  I'll  rin  mysel  to  the  laboratory. 

NORTH. 

The  paroxysm  is  past — ^proceed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel — ^then  there's  the  pig-stye  stvle  o'  conversation— (though  my  name 
is  Hogg,  I'll  no  blink  it^ — gnint^  bubble,  and  squeak.  The  pig-stye-s^l^o'- 
oonversation  talker  begins  like  a  soo  wi'  his  snout  nuzzlin'  in  the  dirty  stiaw 
— ^you  kenna  weel  what  he's  searchin'  after.  By  degrees,  he  grows  into  a 
ffrunt,  but  no  a  verra  muckle  or  lang  ane— «  kind  o'  intermittant  grant,  ne 
fike  as  the  soo  itsel  maks  as  it  pits  its  snout  outower  the  door-way  a  its  slj^ 
when  it  sees  the  wind  or  a  wanderer  gMin  past  the  premises.  As  the  c^iel 
waxes  warm  in  argument,  then  he's  like  the  soo  in  full  grunt^  rampaging 
round  and  round  Uie  stye,  like  a  verra  lion  o'  the  forest.  Face  him,  and  hs 
gangs  sae  mad  wi'  anger,  that  the  grunt  in  perfec'  wudness  breaks  as  under  into 
squ^s  and  squeals,  as  if  he  were  treading  down  the  wee  piggies  aneath  his 
doots.  The  leeterary  gentlemen  sitting  roun'  the  table  in  the  middle  diop^ 
rise  in  a  fricht,  and,  laving  down  the  newspaper^  mak  for  the  front-do(ff.— 
Is  that  contributor  aead  too,  sir  ?  Oh !  say  that  he  s  dead  too ! 

NORTH. 

Ko,  James,  I  csnnot  say  so.  The  monster  is  alive,  and  was  in  the  shof 
this  blessed  day. 

SHEPHERD. 

After  a*,  sir,  I  dinna  ken  gin  he's  waur  to  thole  than  the  great  big  mad 
HeeUn-bagpipc*  Tou  ken  the  Captain — and  you've  heard  him  speakin'.  Weel, 
then,  just  suppose  a  Heelan -bagpipe  gane  mad,  and  broken  out  o'  the  mad- 
house, pursu^  by  a  dizzen  keepers,  every  one  wi*  a  strait  waistcoat  in  his 
haun,  and  the  Distracted  Drone  loupin'  intil  No.  17,  Prince's  Street^  and  never 
stoppin  till  he  rowled  awa  through  baith  chops,  richt*  into  the  Sanctum  Sano- 
torum — a'  the  while  yelling,  and  shrieking,  and  groaning  a  gathering  o*  a*  the 
clans  o'  the  Bulls  o'  6ashan. 

NORTH. 

Oh  !  James !  James !  Captain  M'Turk  is  still  alive.  Apoplexy  has  no  more 
power  over  bis  life  than  that  fall  he  got  last  winter  out  of  a  fourth-flat  win- 
dow. Here  he  was  in  the  shop  this  dav  with  his  broad  purpled  Gaelic  £mx  ; 
and  the  moment  he  began  to  speak,  although  idl  the  double  doors  between 
him  and  us  were  shut,  we  thougnt  it  was  the  competition  of  pipors.  We  could 
endure  him  in  Glenmore— but  oh  !  James  !  think  of  the  Citptain  in  an  a4ja- 


cent  tooffl  only  tivteuty  l«wt  br  fifbeei^  I    Senr«rsl  lai^  sjpMtors  f^Mped  down 
ia  terror  from  the  rcx^,  wit^  broken  susj^sionrgeftr,  on  the  Leading  Article 


with  voices  ? 

SHBPfiBRD. 

Ten  timeir  wtntf .  Theresa  no  ae  niAn's  fiuse  ttnm^  »  hundear  that  I  ean 
du^.  It's  m  featttMB,  thoogh  they^re  bad  aneueh  in  gekieMl,  but  the  ex- 
pression that  makes  me  skunner.  There  are  four  kinds  o'  expression  mair 
especially  odious— con9ate,  cunning,  malice,  and  hypocrisy — and  you  would 
wMicber  how  pitivalent  they  are  in  a  O^riMuin  eountry.  First,  Connate.  The 
oreCur's  Ittce  smurks,  and  smiles,  and  sidutes  you,  and  seems  doing  justice  to" 
your  genius.  You  are  put  aff  your  guard,  and  think  him  agreeable.  But  a' 
at  aince,  the  expression  glowers  on  yon,  a«d  yon  see  it's  connate.  The  cauld- 
rifed  cretur  ha»  never  read  a  word  o'  the  Queen's  Wi^e  in  his  days,  and  is 
pKwtrotteenn'  the  Shepherd.  He  nods  when  you  speak,  and  dieir  Httl  ha !  ha ! 
0  if  you  wanted  the  encouragemait  o'  him,  And  the  Mke  o'  him — and  adcs 
you,  a3)lins,  to  tw»»thyee  potawtfoes  and  a  poaelrad  egg  smooved  in  q^eeiiags 
at  sooper,  to  meet  half-a-dozen  auld  women,  a  writer  o'  sharawds,  and  some 
misses  wi'  albums.    That's  the  con9ated  £Eice. 

irosFB. 
'  Rx-editors  <jf  ^fimet  magazines  and  jo«nals— brieiess  advocates,  with 
some  smiil  meetire  oiice--«uthors  of  pampUets  about  ceAals,  luibroads,  and 
gas^iiglitSBj  and  phrendlogers. 

SHfiPHBRD. 

Ay,  and  mony  nudr  beside.  Second,  Gunning.  Tou  canna  get  a  st^y 
look  o'  his  een,  and  only  the  whites  o'  thdm  are  visiUe.  Be's  aye  wixik, 
winkin^,  and  tmiiing  awa  his  face,  atMl  pi^g  his  hat  ower  his  broos.  About 
fv«  ^innt^  af^  you  hoe  ttiswe^d  a  question^  ho  refers  to  your  answer,  as 
if  he  hftd  taen  it  doon  in  short  hufti*,  i^hongh  at  the  t^e  he  never  seemed  to 
heed  or  hear'tKHMid  puts  oonsthiotions  upon  wee  bit  sensdess  words,  that 
served  to  eke  out  a  sentence  into  grammar — and  draws  conclusions  as  to  your 
p(^tical,  and  reli^ous,  and  moral*  opinions— frae  sic  downright  haveirs  as  a ; 
man  generaify  sp^iks  in  a  forenoon  in  the  diop.  As  for  his  ain  oplniciis-^na, 
n»— he^  no  let  them  ou^HHAid  i^ler  a^in'  you  a  hundred  ill-mannered  qnes- 
fbns^  he  pretends  to  bo  duH  o'  hearin  when  you  spiet^  the  simplest  ane  at^ 
khtt,  or  efee  dianges  the  discourse,  or  bamboozles  you  wi'  a-  voiaftmlary  o* 
niere  w\>rd^  or  com^  out  wi'  the  biggest  bmsten-fkced  lee  Uutt  ever  crawled*. 
across  ft  table.  A'  the  whUe^-^h,  man !  the  fiK»  o'  him  looks  cunnin',  connin' 
•i**«nd  I  eouM  jmtft  spit  int,  wben  I  think  sic  treatm^t  possible  fine  man  to 
HiBd;    That -s  the  otaudn^  ^MO. 

WORTH. 

Mklicel 

The  comers  o'  the  mouth  drawn  doon,  sae  that  the  mouth  h  a  curv»  or  ^ 
qrescentw  When  he  lauchs,  there's  nae  noise,  and  a  kind  o'  toss  o'  his  head. 
The  brow  just  aboon  his  ednV  wrinkled — no  Airro^ed,  fbr  ohly  the  nobler 
passions  plough^^but  swarmin'  .wi'  beggarly  wrinkles— a  restless,  sneerinVand' 
red  ee,  a  wee  blude^shot,'  gayen  pienein',  but  noo  atid  l^en  wf  a  feared  hnd^ 
ind  newr  happy.  The  nose  o'  him  raitber  hyuckit,  and  aften  a  di«p  ajt  tiie 
teB  o't ;  for  he's  nae  that  wedt,  and  subject  to  headaches.  He  ^ilikes  hauna 
wi^  you  as  if  you  had  the  plague ;  and  as  for  his  ain  hsun^  it's  canld  and' 
^€ktAoAif  m  »  bunch  o'  cawndl^owps. '  The  hidl  countenance  is'  siekly  and 
cadaverous ;  and,  if  I'm  no  mista'en,  his  breath  has  a  bad  smell }  finr  nialioe  has 
aye  a  weak  digestion,  and  the  puir  ydlow  deevil's  aften  sick,  sick. 

!fOR*». 

Hypocrisy,  blames  ? 

9HieptetVR&. 
"  A'  smoolh;  smu;^,  o&y  physiognomy,  wi'  latlg,  laWt,  blifck  half.    The  cheek:  - 
tof^^  muve,  nab  maif  ^Mm  ghi  Iftiey  %^ie  btoUdst  and*  dkei^  \sf  a  preceese' 
sedMeness' about  the  mouth,'  that  wadnit  be  siie  teiy  ugly  if  you  didna  ken  it 
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was  a'  put  on  for  some  end,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  o'  nature.  It  maun  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  o'  nature  to  hand  fast  the  lips  o'  your  mouth  like  them 
o'  a  vice  in  a  smiddy  ;  for  the  mouth  is  formed  to  be  aye  openin*  and  shuttin* 
again,  and  there's  a  thoosand  opportunities  for  haith  m  the  coorse  o'  a  day— 
eatin',  drinkin',  talkin*,  lauchin',  smilin*,  yawnin/  gapin',  starin'  wi'  toot 
mouth  open  at  a  strange-lookin'  chiel,  or  ony  ither  phenomenon,  waidn  far 
onybody  gaun  to  speak,  catchin*  flees,  gimin',  breathin*,  and  sleepin*,  wanking 
or  hafflins  and  atween  the  twa,  hearkening  to  a  sermon ;  in  shorty  I  scarcely 
ken  when  your  mouth  sudna  be  either  wide  or  a  wee  open,  sayin'  and  excqptin* 
when  you  gang  into  the  dookin'  and  tiy  the  diyin*. 

NOBTH. 

Hark,  hark,  James — ^you  have  overrun  the  scent — ^the  hypocrite  has  stole 
away. — Tallyho,  tallyho — yonder  he  goes,  all  in  black,  round  the  comer  o'  tiie 
kirk. 

BHEPHEBD. 

His  een  are  aften  a  licht  grey,  like  that  o*  a  twa-days-pooked  groxet — and 
afraid  they  may  be  seen  through ;  look  at  him,  lo,  he  half  closes  them,  as  if  he 
were  aye  praying,  or  gaun  to  pray,  and  then  lifts  them  up,  wi*  a  slaw  shake  or 
whawmel  o'  the  head — lifts  them  up  audaciously  to  Heaven. 

NORTH. 

Excuse  exterior,  James — ^he  is  probably  a  pure-minded,  pure-living  man. 

BHEPHBBP. 

He  pure  leevin' — ^the  darty  cretur !  Just  soomin*  in  the  sensuality  o*  ane 
and  a*  o'  the  appeteets !  0  man !  gin  ye  but  saw  him  eatin' !  The  fat  o*  hens 
comes  oozing  through  his  cheeks— -and  the  cheek-banes,  or  the  jaw-banes,  I 
never  could  mak  out  which,  make  a  regular  joint-like  clunk  eveiy  mouthfu'  he 
devoors.  He  helps  himself  at  ither  folk's  tables,  wi'  a  lang  airm,  to  the  sap- 
piest dishes — and  never  ca's  on  the  lass  for  bread.  He's  nae  bread-eater,  nor 
potawtoes  either — ^naithin'  but  flesh  will  satisfy  the  carnal  cliiel  within  him — 
and  afore  he's  half  done  denner,  what  wi'  cleanin'  his  ban's  on't,  and  what  wi' 
dichtin'  his  creeshy  gab,  the  towel  athort  his  thees  is  a'  crumpled  up  like  a 
nicht-cap  frae  an  auld  gentleman's  pow  that  wears  powther  and  pomatum. 

NOBTH. 

James — James — ^remember  where  you  are — ^no  coarseness. 

BHEPHEEP. 

Then  to  see  him  sittin'  a'  the  time  beside  the  verra  bonniest  bit  lassie  in  a'  the 
pairty !  Leanin'  his  great,  broad,  yeUow,  sweaty  cheeks,  within  an  inch  of  her 
innocent  carnations !  Sweet  simple  girl — she  thinks  him  the  holiest  o'  men— 
and  is  blind  and  deaf  to  his  brutalities.  0  save  the  lintwhite  frae  the  hoolet'i 
nest !  But  the  puir  bonny  boardin'-school  lassie  has  siller— a  hanUe  o'  siller — 
thousands  o'  poun's,  aiblins  five  or  sax — and  in  twa-three  years  ye  see  her 
walkin'  by  her  lane,  wi'  a  girlish  face,  but  white  and  sorrowful,  leaoin'  a  tod- 
dlin'  bairn  in  her  hand,  and  anither  visible  aneath  her  breast,  nae  husband 
near  her,  to  gie  her  his  arm  in  that  condition — nae  decent  servant  lass  to  help 
her  wi'  the  wean — ^but  quite  her  'lane,  no  very  weel  dressed,  and  careless  care- 
less, speakin'  to  nane  she  meets,  and  saunterin'  wi'  a  sauT  heart  down  the  un- 
frequented lanes,  and  awa'  into  a  field  to  sit  down  on  the  ditch-side  weepin', 
whue  her  wee  boy  is  chasing  the  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 

NOBTH. 

Look  at  Tickler  and  Mullion  yonder — ^playing  at  backgammon ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

Safe  us — sae  they  are !  Weel,  do  ye  ken,  I  never  ance  heard  the  ratUin'  o* 
the  dice  the  haill  time  we  were  speakin'.  You  was  sae  enterteenan,  Mr  North 
— sae  eloquent — sae  philosophical. 

HULLION. 

That's  twa  ggems,  Mr  Tickler.    Hurra,  huna,  hurra ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

Od,  man,  Mullion,  to  hear  ye  hurrain'  that  gate,  ane  wald  think  ye  had 
never  won  onything  a'  your  lifetime  afore.  When  you  hae  been  coortin',  did 
ye  never  hear  a  saft  laigh  voice  saying,  ^  Oo  ay  f "  And  did  you  get  up,  and 
wave  your  han'  that  way  roun'  your  head,  and  cry,  Hurra,  hurrai  hurray  like  a 
Don  Cossack  ? 
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MULUOir. 

Bo  not  cut  me  up  any  more  to-night,  Jame&— let  us  be  good  friends.  I  beg 
paidon  for  snoring  yestreen — ^forgive  me,  or  I  must  go — for  your  satire  is 
terrible. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  capital  clever  chiel,  Mullion.  I  was  just  tryin'  to  see  what  effec' 
•ererity  o'  manner  and  sarcasm  wud  hae  upon  you,  and  I'm  content  wi*  the 
rttult  0*  the  experiment.  Tou  see,  Mr  North,  there^s  Mullion,  and  there's 
millions  o'  Mullions  in  the  warld,  wheneyer  he  sees  me  frichtened  for  him,  or 
modest  like,  which  is  my  natural  disposition,  he  rins  in  upon  me  like  a  terrier 
gaun  to  pu'  a  badger.  That's  a'  I  get  by  actin'  on  the  defensive.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  as  just  noo,  I  change  my  tactics,  and  at  him  open-mouthed,  tooth 
and  nail,  down  wi'  him,  and  worry  him,  as  if  I  were  a  grew  and  him  a  bit 
leveret.  That  keeps  him  quate  for  the  rest  o'  the  nicht,  and  then  the  Shep- 
herd can  take  his  swing  without  let  or  interruption. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  not  lost  a  game  at  backgammon  these  five  years ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  lee  !  The  tailor  o'  Yarrow  Ford  dang  ye  a'  to  bits,  baith  at  gammon 
and  the  dambrod,  that  day  I  grupped  the  sawmont  wi'  the  wee  midge-flee. 
You  were  perfectly  black  in  the  face  wi'  anger  at  the  boddy — ^but  he  had  real 
scientific  genius  in  him  by  the  gift  o'  nature  the  tailor  o'  Yarrow  Ford,  and 
could  rin  up  three  columns  o'  feegures  at  a  time,  no  wi'  his  finger  on  the 
sdate,  but  just  in  his  mind's  ee,  like  George  Bidder,  or  the  American  laddie 
Oolbum. 

KORTH. 

Gaming  is  not  a  vice,  then,  in  the  countiy,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  little  or  nae  sic  thine  as  gamblin'  in  the  kintra,  sir.  You'll  fin'  a 
pack  o'  cairds  in  mony  o'  the  houses — ^but  no  in  them  a' — ^for  some  gude  fa- 
thers o'  families  think  them  the  deevil's  bulks,  and  sure  aneuch  when  ower 
muckle  read  they  begin  to  smell  o'  sulphur  and  Satan. 

NORTH. 

^  Why,  James,  how  can  old  people,  a  little  dim-eyed  or  so,  while  an  occi^ 
sional  evening  away  better  thsm  at  an  innocent  and  cheerful  game  at  cards  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  haun'  a  wee,  Mr  North.  I'm  no  saying  onything  to  the  reverse. 
But  I  was  sayin'  that  there  are  heads  o'  families  that  abhor  cwds,  and  would 
half-kill  their  sons  and  daughters  were  they  to  bring  a  pack  into  the  house. 
Neither  you  nor  me  wull  bbme  them  for  sic  savin'  prejudice.  The  austere 
Calvinistic  spirit  canna  thole  to  think  that  the  knave  o  spades  should  be  lying 
within  twa  three  inches  o'  the  Bible.  The  auld  stem  man  wud  as  soon  forgie 
the  introduction  into  the  house  o'  base  ballads  o'  sinfu'  love — and  wishes  that 
the  precincts  be  pure  o'  his  ain  fire-side.  Though  I  take  a  ggem  o'  whust  now 
and  then  mysel,  yet  I  boo  to  the  principle,  and  I*  venerate  the  adherence  till't 
in  the  high-eouled  palriarchs  of  the  Covenant 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  such  strict  morality  is  scarcely  practicable  in  our  present  con- 
dition. 

SHEPHERD. 

What,  do  yon  mainteen  that  cairds  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  puir  man's 
house  1  Tuts !  As  for  auld  dim-eyed  people,  few  o  them,  except  they  be  blin* 
a'thegither,  that  canna  read  big  nrent  wi'  powerfu'  specs,  and  they  can  aye  get, 
at  the  warst,  some  bit  wee  idle  Oe  to  read  out  aloud  to  its  grannies,  without 
expense  o'  oil  or  cawnel,  by  the  heartsome  ingle-light.  You'U  generally  fin* 
that  auld  folk  that  plays  cairds,  have  been  rather  freevolous,  and  no  muckle 
addicked  to  thocht — unless  they're  greedy,  and  play  for  the  pool,  which  is  fear- 
aome  in  auld  age ;  for  what  need  they  care  for  twa  throe  brass  penny-pieces 
for  ony  other  purpose  than  to  buy  nails  for  their  cofiin  ? 

NORTH. 

Tou  push  the  argument  rather  6ar,  James. 
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SHSPHSBD. 

Na,  sir.  ATaxioe  is  a  fuliDg  o'  auld  age  sure  aiieaefar*-aad  dumldaa  be  ftd 
by  ^e  Lang  Ten.  I*m  aje  somewhat  sm  idien  I  see  folk  o'  eiglrty  krada^ 
up  the  trumps  to  their  rheumy  een,  and  shaking  their  heads,  whether  the?  wdl 
or  no,  ower  a  gude  and  a  bad  haun  alike.  Then,  safe  on  us !  only  think  o  their 
cheatin' — ^revokin^ — and  markicg  mair  than  they  ought  wi'  the  couatenl 

NOBTH. 

The  picture  is  strongly  coloured  ;  but  could  you  not  paint  anodier  leu  »• 
Tolting,  nay,  absolutely  pleasant,  nor  violate  the  truth  of  natose  ? 

BHEPHEllO. 

I'm  no  quite  sure.  Perhaps  I  micht.  In  anitiier  conditioii  o'  life — ^in  towM^ 
and  among  folk  o'  a  higher  rank,  I  dinna  deny  that  I  hae  seen  auld  leddiM 
playing  cards  very  composedly,  and  without  appearin'  to  be  doin*  onythicg  Ihii'i 
wrang.  Before  you  judge  richtly  o*  ony  ae  tning  in  domestic  li^  you  nuNm 
understan'  the  hail  constitution  o'  the  economy.  Noo,  auld  leddies  in  town 
dress  somewhat  richly  and  superbly,  wi'  ribbons,  and  laces,,  and  jeweb  e?eii, 
and  caps  munted  wi*  flowers  and  feathers ;  and  I*m  no  Uamin*  them — and  then 
they  dme  out,  and  gang  to  routes,  and  gie  dinners  and  routes  in  return,  back 
to  bunders  o'  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  Noo,  wi*  sic  a  sl^le  and  &shion 
o'  life  as  that,  caird-playing  seems  to  be  somewhat  accordant,  if  taken  m  mo* 
derati<m,  and  as  a  quiet  pastime,  and  no  made  a  trade  o',  or  profession,  for  sdke 
o'  filtiiy  lucre.  I  grant  it  harmless  ;  and  gin  it  maks  the  auld  leddies  happy, 
what  richt  hae  I  to  mint  ony  objections  %  Qod  bless  them,  man ;  fan  be  it  6ie 
me  to  curtail  the  resources  o*  auld  age.  Let  them  play  on,  and  all  I  wish  ii^ 
they  may  neyer  lose  either  their  temper,  their  money,  nor  their  natural  rest 

VOBTH. 

And  I  say  Qod  bless  you,  James,  for  your  sentiments  do  honour  to  hnma- 
nity. 

BHBPHXBD. 

As  for  young  folks — ^lads  and  lasses,  like— when  the  gudenum  and  his  wfy 
are  gaen  to  bed,  what's  the  harm  in  a  ggem  at  cairds  1  It's  a  chearfii',  aoi^ 
sicht  o'  comfort  and  confusion.  Sic  luckin'  into  ane  anither's  haun's  !  mc 
fause  shufflin' !  Sic  imfair  dealin* !  Sic  winkin'  to  teU  your  pairtner  that  ye 
hae  the  king  or  the  ace !  And  when  that  wunna  do,  sic  kidun'  o'  shins  and 
treadin'  on  taes  aneath  the  table — i^ten  the  wiang  anes !  Then  down  wi'yoor 
haun'  0*  cairds  in  a  clash  on  the  broad,  because  you've  ane  ower  few,  and  the 
coof  maun  lose  his  deal !  Then  what  gigg^'  amang  the  lasses !  What  ami- 
cable, nay,  loye-quarrels,  between  pairtners !  Jokin'.  and  jeestin'  and  tauntia', 
and  tooziin' — ^the  cawnel  blawn  out,  and  the  soun'  o  a  thousan'  kisses  I  That's 
oaird-playing  in  the  kintra,  Mr.  NOTth ;  and  whare's  the  man  amang  ye  that 
wull  daur  to  say  that  it's  no  a  pleasant  pastime  o'  a  winter's  nicht,  when  the 
snaw  is  cumin'  doon  the  lum,  or  ilie  speat's  roarin  amang  the  miric  mountains  9 

NORTH. 

Wilkie  himself,  James,  is  no  more  than  your  equal. 

BHEPHEBD. 

0  man,  Mr  North,  sir,  my  heart  is  wae — my  soul's  sick — and  my  ^urii's 
wrathfu',  to  think  o'  thae  places  in  great  cities  which  they  ca' — Hells ! 

NORTH. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  James,  that  I  never  was  a  gambler — ^nor,  except 
once,  to  see  the  thing,  ever  in  a  Hell.  But  it  was  a  stupid  and  passionless 
night — a  place  of  mean  miseiy — altogether  unworthy  of  its  name. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  you* never  went  back,  and  that  the  deevil  was  in  the  dumps ;  ht 
they  say  that  some  nichts  in  thae  Hells,  when  Satan  and  Sin  sit  thegitiier  on  ae 
chair,  he  wi'  his  arm  roun'  the  neck  o'  that  Destruction  his  daughter,  a  hor- 
rible temptation  invades  men's  hearts  and  soids,  drivin'  and  draggin'  them  on 
to  the  doom  o'  everlasting  death. 

NORTH. 

Strong  language,  James — ^many  good  and  great  men  have  shook  the  el- 
bow. 

BHXPHSBl). 

Come,  come  now,  Mr  North,  and  dinna  allow  paradox  to  darken  or  ebfcme 
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the  bright  licht  o^  your  great  nfttiini  and  acquired  understandin*.  ^Qood 
and  great"  an  loAj  epithetg  to  bestow  on  onj  man  that  is  bora  o*  a  woxnao — 
and  if  omj  suc^  nfife  hare  been  who  delivered  themsdves  up  to  sin,  and 
ahame,  and  sonow,  at  the  ggeming-table ;  let  their  biographen  justify  them-^ 
it  win  gid  me  pleaaure  to  aee  them  do't — ^but  such  examples  shall  neyer  coi^ 
found  my  judgment  o*  ri^t  or  wrang«  ^  Shake  the  elbow  indeed  T'  What 
mair  does  a  pariidde  do  but  ''  shake  his  elbow,"  when  he  cuts  his  &ther*s 
throat  7  The  gamester  shakes  his  dhow,  and  down  go  the  glorious  oak  trees 
planted  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  some  ancestor  who  loved  the  fresh  smell  o' 
the  woods — away  go— if  entiul  does  no  forbid — thousands  o*  bonny  braid  acres, 
•noe  a*  as  prinediy  estate,  but  now  shiyered  down  into  iM^ggarly  parshels,  while 
the  Auld  House  seems  broken«hearted,  and  hangs  down  its  head,  when  the  in- 
&tuated  laird  dies  or  shoots  himsel£  Oh,  man !  is  nae  it  a  sad  thocht  to 
think  Uiat  my  leddy,  aye  sae  gracious  to  the  puir,  should  hae  to  lay  down  her 
eanriage  in  her  aula  age,  and  disappear  firae  we  Ha*  into  some  fiur-aff  town  or 
Tillage,  perhaps  no  in  Scotland  ava ,  while  he.  that  should  hae  been  the  heir, 
is  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet^  and  becomes  a  mon^-scrivener  i*  his 
tool,  s^  aiblins  a  Whig  routin*  at  a  public  meetin*  about  Queens,  and  81a- 
▼ery,  and  Borough  Reform,  and  Cautbolic  Emancipation,  and^ — 

XO&TH. 

No  politics,  James,  if  you  lore  me.    No  politics,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHBPHBIW. 

i  aace  dreamed  I  was  in  ane  o*  the  HeUs.  Wud  yoa  like  to  bear  my 
dfaream? 

HOBTH. 

See,  Miillifm  and  Tidder  are  at  the  dice  again  ! — Yes,  James. 

'  SH£PHEBP. 

Oh,  man  !  but  they  look  ugly  the  noo,  baith  o'  them.  Only  see  Mullion*s 
•en — ^how  gleg  and  glowrin*  in  perfi»c  greed  and  glory — ^for  he*s  eyidoitly  got- 
ten the  better  just  noo— and  the  hail  being  o*  the  cretur  is  made  up  o*  ayarioe, 
and  yanity,  and  a'  freenship  for  Tickler  dead  in  his  heart  Sin  iwgame  o* 
backgammon  for  half-a-crown  can  produce  a*  that  upon  sic  a  real  worthy  chid 
as  the  S^setaiy — think  o'  what  they  ca'  hawaard  for  tbousands  o*  gold  gui- 
Beas^  and  ban  o*  solid  bullion ! 

irOBTH. 

Bat  the  dream,  James,  the  dream ! 

BHBPHIBD. 

I  &und  mysel  suddenly,  without  warnin'  and  without  wonder,  (for  wha 
wonders  at  chan^  eyen  in  the  laws  o'  nature  hersel  in  dreams  ?)  in  a  lamp- 
lighted  ha',  furnished  like  a  palace,  and  fii*  o'  weel-dressed  compaiiy,  the  feck 
o'  ^em  sittin'  roimd  a  great  green  central  table,  wi*  a*  the  perapnernalia  o* 
daatruetion,  and  a'  the  instruments  o'  that  dreads  trade. 

VOBTH. 

Yon  did,  not»  I  hope,  James,  recognize  any  of  our  fiioids  there  ? 

BUBPHEBl). 

No,  sir,  I  did  not--^yet  although  a*  the  fitces  were  new  to  me,  I  didna  fed 
as  if  they  were  new  ;  but  I  joined  amang  them  without  askin'  questions  wha 
they  were,  and  was  in  a  manner  whirl'd  about  in  the  same  yortex. 

VOBTH. 

James,  you  surdy  did  not  play  % 

BHBPHBBD. 

Nae  questions.  Some  o'  the  company  I  took  a  likin'  to— fine,  young,  tall, 
degant  chielB — some  o*  them  wi*  black  stocks,  like  officers  out  o'  regimentsJs 
— fljid,  oh !  sir,  wad  you  belieye  it,  twa  three  that  I  was  sure  were  o*  the 
dergy — and  ane  or  twa  mere  bairns,  that  oouldna  be  aboon  sazteen— a'  ^eee, 
and  ithers  besides,  I  felt  my  heart  warm  towards,  and  melt  too  wf  a  sensation 
maJst  sickenin'  o'  kindness  and  pity,  for  although  Uiey  tried  to  be  meny  and 
oardess,  atween  the  chances  o*  the  game,  their  een  and  their  features  betrayed 
the  agitation  o'  their  souls  ;  and  I  couldba  but  wonder  why  the  puir  deluded 
creatures  pat  themsds  yoluntarily  into  sic  raddn'  misety. 

HOBTH. 

Thaia  vow  the  pigaoos  of  your  yifion,  James. 
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BHEPHBBB. 

Mixed  amanff  these  were  many  middle-ftged  men,  wi*  ludihm'  Tent  ken- 
speckle  about  tnem,  but  a  steady  dour  look  no  to  be  penetrated,  and  a  calloog 
cruelty  in  their  e'en,  sic  as  I  ance  observed  among  a  knot  o'  EngUshers  at  u 
execution  in  Embro*,  who  aye  kept  whisperin*  to  ane  anither,  when  the  Forger 
was  stannin*  on  the  scaffold,  and  then  lookin*  at  him,  and  tiien  rather  kudiin' 
— though  he  had  been  ane  o'  their  ain  gang  afcHre  condemnation. 

KOBTH. 

Qreeks,  James,  Qreeks. 

SHIPHERB. 

Then,  oh  sir !  oh  sir !  only  think  on*t ;  white  silTeiy-haired  heads  bebng^ 
ing  to  men  atween  seventy  and  eighty  years  o'  age,  or  perhaps  ayont  four- 
score, were  interposed  amang  the  sitters  round  that  temble  table.  Some  o* 
these  auld  men  had  as  reverend  countenances  as  ony  dder  o*  the  Idrk— hig^ 
and  intellectual  noses  and  foreheads — some  wi'  gold>mounted  specs — and  they 
held  the  cairds  in  their  haun*s  just  as  if  they  mid  been  Bibles,  wi*  grave  and 
solemn — ay,  even  pious  expression.  And  ever  and  anon  great  shoaL  o'  siller 
were  becomin'  theurs,  which  they  scarcely  pretended  to  lode  at — ^but  still  thej 
continued  and  continued  playin*,  like  images. 

irOBTH. 

No  dream  that,  James.    Tou  must  have  been  in  a  HelL 

BHBPHBEP. 

Whisht  But  a*  the  scene  b^an  to  break  up  into  irr^ulaiilj ;  for  Uie 
soul  in  sleep  is  like  a  ship  in  an  arm  o'  the  sea  among  mountains.  Th»  wund 
comes  a  hundred  opposite  airts,  and  gin  she  hasna*  let  drap  her  anchor,  (equi^ 
▼alent  to  the  soul  lying  dreamless,)  she  has  sair  wark  to  get  back  to  the  open 


KOBTH. 

The  police-officers,  I  presume,  broke  your  dream. 

BHKPHEBD. 

No,  Mr  North,  it  was  finally  mv  ain  distracted  spirit  that  kicked  and  nnu<- 
red  itsel*  awake — ^but  you  shall  hear.  The  goblins  a*  b^an  to  rage  without 
ony  apparent  cause,  and  the  hail  pairty  to  toss  about  Like  trees  in  a  stonn, 
firae  the  bairns  to  the  auld  men.  And  a'  at  ance,  there  was  the  flash  and  the 
crack  o*  a  pistol,  and  a  bonnie  fiur-hairM  boy  fell  aff  his  chair  a*  in  a  low,  for 
the  discharge  had  set  him  on  fire— and  bluidy,  bluidy  was  his  pale  face,  as 
his  ain  briber  lifted  his  shattered  head  frae  the  floor. 

NOBTH. 

My  Ood,  James,  did  you  not  awake  then  ? 

8HEPHBBD. 

Awake !  I  didna*  ken  I  was  sleepin'.  I  wush  I  had,  for  it  was  a  dismal 
hour.  Nane  o*  the  auld  grey-headed  men  moved  a  muscle— but  they  button- 
ed up  their  pouches — and  tuk  their  great-coats  aff  pegs  on  the  wa*,  and  with- 
out speakin'  disappeared.  Sae  did  the  lave,  only  wi*  fear  and  frightT-and  nane 
but  me  and  the  twa  brithers  was  left — ^brithers,  I  saw,  they  were,  for  like  were 
thev  as  twa  flowers,  the  ane  o'  which  has  had  its  stalk  broken,  and  its  head 
withered,  while  the  ither,  although  unhiirt,  seems  to  droop  and  mourn,  and 
to  hae  lost  maist  o*  its  beauty. 

irOBTH. 

There  is  truth — sad  truth  in  dreams. 

8HEPHBBD. 

I  heard  him  ravin'  about  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  the  name  o'  the 
place  the  auld  folk  lived  in — and  ane  he  ca'd  Caroline !  His  dead  brither*s 
sweetheart !  We  were  on  our  knees  beside  the  corpse,  and  he  tore  open  the 
waistcoat  and  shirt,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  brither's  breast,  in  mad  Mpeia- 
tion  0*  hope  to  feel  the  heart  beatin*.  But  the  last  sob  was  sobbed — and  ihm 
he  looked  up  in  m^  fftce,  and  glowered  at  me  like  ane  dimented,  and  asked  me 
wha  I  was,  and  if  it  was  me  that  had  killed  William.  A'  the  time  our  knees 
were  dabbled  in  the  bluid — and  a  thousan'  ghaistly  lichts,  and  shi4>e6,  and 
faces,  wavered  afore  my  een,  and  I  was  sick  as  death. 

TIOKLEB. 

What  the  deuce  are  ^ou  two  talking  about  there,  and  what's  the  matter  with 
the  l^epherd,  his  face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet  ? 
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»      8HBPHEBP. 

I  cried  out  to  the  puir  fellow  that  I  was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  wud 
tak  him  to  Eltriye,  awa*  fra  a*  the  horrors  0'  Hell  and  Satan.  And  then  I 
ihocht,  **  Oh,  dear  ! — oh,  dear  ! — ^what  wud  I  gie  if  this  were  but  a  bluidy 
dream  T* — ^And  thuik  Qod,  a  dream  it  was,  for  I  brake  through  the  trammels 
0*  sleep  wi*  a  groan,  and  a  shriek,  and  a  shiver,  and  a  shudder,  and  a  ^ell — and 
a  happy  man  was  I  to  see  the  sweet  calm  moon  in  the  midnight  lift,  and  to 
hear  the  murmur  0*  the  Yarrow  gUdin'  awa'  through  the  silent  beauty  0*  re- 
posin*  Nature. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  have  affected  me — ^but  let  us  think  no  more  about  it. — Have 
you  heard  Master  Aspull,  James  ? 

BHBPHBRD. 

Weel,  as  sure's  ony  thing,  Mr  North,  yen's  a  maist  extraordinar  prodi^. 
He*s  music  personified.  His  entire  soul  is  in  his  ear,  and  yon  wee  bit  in- 
spired han*s  o*  his  mysteriously  execute  the  bidding  0'  the  genius  within,  and 
at  aince  delight  and  astonish. 

NOBTH. 

Why  don't  young  ladies  perform  on  the  piano  better  than  they  usually  do, 
think  ye,  James  ?    So  you  f^enerally  admire  their  singing  ? 

8HEPHBBP. 

Me  admire  the  singing  0'  the  Edinburgh  leddies  ?  They  hae  neither  taste 
nor  feeling— all  taucht  singers,  after  some  partedar  meddle  for  ilk  partedar 
tune,  which  they  stick  to  like  grim  death,  without  e'er  askin'  questions,  like 
a  parcel  0'  mockin'  birds.  Nae  bursts  o'  natiye  feeling,  inspired  at  the  moment 
by  some  turn  in  the  strain — nae  sudden  pathos  to  bring  the  tear  into  your 
ee->nae  lively  liltin'  awa  like  a  rising  laverock,  when  the  hymn  should  brighten 
in  the  sunshine  o'  the  soul's  expanding  joy — ^nae  plaintive  pause,  maist  like  a 
fiunt,  and  then  a  dying  away  0'  the  life  o  soun'  into  a  happy  and  a  holy  death 
— but  everlastingly  the  same  see-saw — ^the  same  stap  at  the  foot  0'  the  lull,  and 
the  same  scamper  up — the  same  helter-scelter  across  the  flat,  and  the  same 
cautious  ridin'  down  the  stony  declivities.  In  short,  their  singing's  perfectly 
tiresome,  and  gin  it  werena  that  I  ken  them  itherwise,  I  should  beheve  that 
they  had  nane  o'  them  ony  souls ! 

TIOBLBB. 

Of  all  the  staring  troopers  on  the  street  I  ever  beheld  in  any  metropolis,  the 
Edinburgh  ladies  (old,  young,  and  middle-i^ed)  are  the  most  iMtre-fitoed  and 
shameless.    Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  my  appearance ! 

BHBPHEBI). 

Kaething  ava,  except  your  hicht  and  handsomeness,  your  fine  ruddy  cheeks 
and  silveiy  locks — a  star  seen  through  a  snow-cloud. 

TIOKLBB. 

All  their  eves,  back,  blue,  grey,  and  green,  from  the  small  blear  to  the  great 
goggle,  are  thrust  into  my  &ce.  Some  ladies  look  as  they  threatened  to  bite 
me-— others  are  only  hindered,  by  the  power  of  a  good  early  education,  from 
falling  on  my  neck  and  kissing  me — some  with  open  mouths,  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment, and,  forgetting  all  the  world  but  me,  capsize  the  dandies— others  go 
mincing  by  with  suppressed  titter  or  leering  laugh — ^but  not  one  of  them  all  (and 
I  mention  the  fact  not  in  spite,  but  the  deepest  humility)  passes  by  without 
making  me  the  sole  object  of  her  ken.  I  wish  to  have  tiie  cause  of  all  this 
explained — ^what  have  I  said  ? — what  have  I  done  ? — or  am  I  in  good  truth, 
the  most  extraordinary-looking  man  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
doomed  to  universal  wonder  aSl  the  days  of  my  me  ? 

8HEPHBBD. 

Baith  pairties  are  to  blame.  Tou  see,  Mr  Tickler,  you  baud  your  head,  as 
I  observed,  ower  heigh — ^nane  better  entitled  to  do  sae — and  I've  seen  you 
myse),  wi'  a  lang  hatncxape  hanging  down  your  back,  when  you  wasna  in 
mumins — ^that  surtout  is  very  yelegant,  but  no  common  on  a  man  6'  sixty— 
jQfa  never  walked  slower  than  sax  miles  an  hour,  and  that  stick  or  cane  0'  yours 
IS  kenspecle  in  a  crowd,  and  would  gie  a  clour  on  a  man's  head  aneuch  to  pro- 
duce a  phrenological  faculty.  A'  thae  things  pitten  thegether,  and  ithers  be- 
sides, justifies  the  leddies,  to  a  certain  extent,  0'  their  glowerin' ;  but  still 


they're  muckle  to  blame,  for  naething  caa  justify  impudence  and  immodesty, 
sod  a  man  canna  help  haeing  carious  thochta  about  a  woman  whiom  ke  oeter 
saw  atween  the  een  afore,  when  she  comes  glowerin'  up  to  his  vary  nose,  wf 
her  handJcercMef  in  hw  hand,  just  like  a  hiioie  gaun  to  hang  up  a  clout  on  a 
peg ;  and  you  hae  to  jump  backwards  to  save  jounelrea  £rae  linain'  fool  o* 
aae  anither,  like  twa  cuttera  o*  Lei^  smacks  ia  the  Roads. 

jroRTH. 
I  am  80  seldom  on  the  streets,  that  I  am  no  judge  of  the  dMorgM  yoa  btiig 
against  my  £Eur  towns-women.    I  love  them  with  such  a  fatherly  aSeetioD,tkiit 
they  may  stare  at  me  without  offence  ;  lor  I  shall  put  it  all  down  to  the  csedit 
of  mj  erutdM0r 

HULLIOV. 

I  should  like  to  have  been  t'other  day  at  tike  shooting  of  the  elephant 

W^  I  should  not  The  murder  read  hideocLsl^.  Hk  deaA  ww  neo» 
iry    hot  It  was  bungling  infiieted. 

NORTH. 

I  could  not  but  be  amused  with  my  fiiend  Brookes'  letter  in  the  n3W9pa- 
p«rs,  assuring  the  public  that  he  had  not  eat  soi^p  made  of  pert  of  the  putrid 
elephant.  A  surgeon  may  do  anything  of  that  sort  trtth  in^unity — aind  Bkookee 
is  a  first-rate  surgeon. 

TICKLBB. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  sensitiTe.  Elephant-feet  aM  excoBent — Etptm 
€nde  Bobirto.  • 

SBBPBEltD. 

Tidbits!  How  are  thev  dressed,  Mr  Tickler?  Like  sheep's-head  and  trot- 
ten,  I  ptegamm.  A  capital  dish  lor  a  Sabbath  dinner,  dephaat-head  and  trot- 
ItzsL    How  mony  could  dineaff't ? 

VIOXLBR. 

What  a  prime  M&kt,  James  f 

SSXPHSRn. 

What  Uaidc  puddins !  and  oh !  man,  what  tripe  !  Only  think  o*  the  kd^f 
haod  and  monyplies  ! — ^Then  the  maarrow-banes  !  A'  Iti',  it  seems,  o'  a  sort  o' 
fluid,  doubtless  Strang,  and  sappy,  and  esculent^  and  to  be  eaten  wi  bread  and 
a  spoon.  I'm  gettin  hungry — 1  ve  a  gMat  UMn  for  wild  beasts.  Oh  man !  gin 
UBS  had  but  wolves  in  ScoSdaad ! 

TIOKSBB* 

Why,  th^  would  make  you  sh^herds  attend  a  fittle  better  to  your  owa 
business.  How  could  you  visit  £<lLiibuzgh  and  Ambrose,  if  there  were  wolfei 
in  the  Fofest  ? 

nniPBBBD. 

I  wadna  grudge  a  score  o'  lambs  iu  the  year — ^for  the  wolves  wou'd  oiatj 
BHse  the  prke  o'  butcher's  meat--they  wou'd  cb  nae  hannto  the  kintra.  Whst 
grand  sport,  houndin'  the  wolves  m  singles,  or  pairs,  <»  flocks,  up  yonder 
about  Lock  Skene ! 

TIOKLSS. 

Wha4i  think  you  of  a  lew  tigers,  James  t 

BHBPHXBP. 

The  royal  Bengal  Teegger  is  no  indigenous  in  Scotiand,  as  tiie  weaves  was  id 
ancient  times  ;  and  that^s  ae  reason  against  wushin'  to  hae  him  amang  us.  Let 
the  Alien  Act  be  held  in  operation  against  him,  and  may  he  never  be  natn* 
Bfclooitod ! 

TIOKLBR. 

What,  would  you  be  afiraid  of  a  tiger,  James  ? 

8HBPHEBD. 

Would  I  be  a&aid  o'  a  te^;ger,  Timothy  1  No  half  as  afeard  as  you  wad  be 
yourseL  Faith,  I  wadna  grudge  gien  a  jug  o'  toddy  to  see  ane  play  spang  upoo 
you  firae  a  distance  o'  twenty  yajrds^  and  wi'  a  single  pat  o'  lus  paw  on  mU 
pow  o'  yours,  that  ye  baud  so  hei|^  Iracture  your  skidl,  dislocate  your  necb^ 
crack  your  spine,  and  gar  ye  play  tapsalteery  ower  a  precipice  into  ajungk 
where  the  teegger  had  his  bloody  den. 

TICKLB&. 

Would  you  give  no  assistances-lend  no  helping  hand,  James  I 
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'     SHEPHERD. 

00  aye,  me  and  some  mair  wad  come  to  the  place,  in  a  week  or  twa,  when 
we  were  sure  the  teegger  had  changed  his  feedin'  grun*,  and  wad  collec  the 
banes  for  Christian  buriaL    But  wad  you  be  afraid  o'  te^gers,  Timothy  ? 

NORTH. 

1  once  did  a  very  foolish  thing  in  the  East  Indies  to  a  tiger.  I  was  out 
shooting  snipes,  when  the  biggest  and  brightest  royal  tiger  I  haye  ever  faced 
before  or  since,  rose  up  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  eyeing  me  with  fiery  eyes,  and 
tusks  half  a  foot  long,  and  a  tail  terrific  to  dwell  upon,  either  in  memory  or 
imagination. 

BHEPHERD. 

I  didna  ken  there  had  been  snipes  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

NORTH. 

Tea,  and  sepoys  likewise.  The  tiger  seemed,  after  the  first  blush  of  the  bu- 
siness, to  be  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  future 
Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine ;  and,  in  a  much  more  temperate  growl,  re- 
quested a  parley.  I  hit  him  right  in  the  left  eye,  with  number  7,  and  the  dift- 
^ce  being  little  more  than  five  paces,  it  acted  like  ball,  and  must  have 
touched  the  brain — ^for  never  surely  did  Royal  Tiger  demean  himself  with  less 
dignity  or  discretion.  He  threw  about  twenty  somersets,  one  after  the  other, 
without  intermission,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  tumbler  upon  a  spring-board.  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  with  laughing.  Meanwhile,  I  relcmded  my  barrel 
— and  a  wild  peacock  starting  from  cover,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
but  gave  away  a  chance  against  the  tiger,  by  firing  both  barrels  successfully 
against  the  Bird  of  Juno. 

BHEPHERD. 

Fve  heard  you  tell  that  story  a  thousan*  times,  Mr  North ;  but  ye'll  pardon 
me  for  savin'  noo,  what  I  only  look'd  before,  that  it's  a  downright  lee,  without 
ae  word  o  truth  in't,  na*  even  o*  exaggeration.  Tou  never  Idlled  a  taagger  wi* 
•nipe-shot. 

NORTH. 

Never,  James— but  I  rendered  him  an  idiot  or  a  madman  for  the  rest  of  his 
Hfe.    But  what  do  you  think,  James,  about  legislating  for  brute  animals  ? 

BHEPHERP. 

That's  out  o*  the  range  o'  my  abeelities.  I  ken  naething  about  legislation. 
But  I  do  ken  something  about  himianity — and  cruelty  to  the  dumb  creation 
IB  practical  blasphemy,  and  will  not  go  unpunished.  Perhaps,  now  that  you 
ax  me,  it's  better  to  teach  it  down,  and  fleech  it  down,  and  preach  it  down, 
tiian  fine  it  down,  or  imprison  it  down — and  ae  Chalmers  is  worth  a  thousan' 
Miartins. 

TICKLER. 

Habits  of  cruelty  terminate  almost  of  necessil^  in  atrocious  crimes.  The 
carter  who  brutally  flogs  his  horse  will  beat  his  wife. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  can  ye  say  to  a  very  puir  blackguard,  not  worth  ten  shillings,  who 
has  coft  the  leevin  skeleton  o  a  horse  for  half-a-crown,  that  he  may  get  a 
week's  wear  and  tear  out  o't  ?  He  maun  thump  it,  or  it  winna  gang.  The 
chiel  may  be  sellin'  sawt  or  bread,  or  some  ither  lawful  eatables,  and  tryin' 
to  maateen  a  family.  It's  a  sair  sight  to  behold  the  raw  and  bloody  skeleton, 
but  what  can  ye  do  ?  Is  your  conscience  perfectly  secure,  when  you  tak'  the 
ragged  deevil  afore  a  magistrate,  and  fine  him  out  o'  his  starvin  wife's  and 
weans'  support  ?  Mind  that  I'm  no  arguin' — I'm  only  askin'  a  question — nor 
do  I  want  ony  answer.  But  when  you  see  a  weel-fed  hulkin'  fallow,  savage 
for  nae  reason  at  a',  against  the  beasts  entrusted  to  him,  knock  him  doon  wi' 
a  stick  or  a  stane  aff  the  causeway — and  if  you  firactur'  his  skull,  and  he  binna 
married,  you've  performed  a  good  action,  and  by  takin'  the  law  into  your  ain 
hand,  done  the  state  some  service. 

NORTH. 

Much  evil  is  done  the  cause  of  humanity  by  indiscriminate  and  illogical  abuse 
of  pursuits  or  recreations  totally  dissimilar.    I  doubt  if  any  person  can  be 
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really  humane  in  heart,  unless  really  somid  in  head.      Tou  hear  people  tilk 
of  angling  as  cruel. 

fHXFBSB]>. 

Fools — ^fools — waur  than  fools.  It's  a  maist  innocent,  poetical,  monl,  ind 
roligious  amusement.  Gin  I  saw  a  fisher  gnippin*  creetfu*  alter  creelfu*  o' 
trouts,  and  then  flingin'  them  a'  awa  amang  the  heather  and  the  tn^ckens  <m 
his  way  hame,  I  micht  hegin  to  suspec'  that  the  idiot  was  hy  nature  nther 
savage.  But,  as  forme,  I. send  presents  to  my  freens,  and  derour  diizeas  ob 
dizzens  every  week  in  the  family — ^maistly  dune  in  the  pan,  wi*  plenty  o*  fireik* 
butter  and  roun*  meal — sae  that  prevents  the  possibility  o'  crudty  in  my  fisUa', 
and  in  the  fishin*  o*  a'  reasonable  creatorei. 

VOBTB. 

It  seems  fox-hunting,  too,  is  crueL 

8H1PHBBD. 

To  wham  ?  Is*t  cruel  to  dowgs,  to  feed  fifty  or  sixty  o*  them  on  oadcersaad 
ither  sorts  o*  food,  in  a  kennel  like  a  Christian  house,  wi'  a  dear  bun  flowia* 
through't,  and  to  gie  them  twice  a- week,  or  aftner,  during  the  season,  a  bnt- 
tlin'  nn  o*  thretty  miles  after  a  fox  %    Is  that  cniel^  to  dowgs  t 

VOBTH. 

But  the  fox,  James  ? 

BHKPHIRI). 

We^ll  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.  Is't  crud  to  horses,  to  buy  a  hundred  o* 
them  for  ae  Hunt^  rarely  for  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  each,  and  afien  ftr 
%:^^  hundred,  to  feed  them  on  %.^^  or  sax  feeds  o*  com  per  diem — and  to  gie 
them  skins  as  sleek  as  satin — and  to  gar  them  nicher  wi*  fulness  o'  bhiid,  ne 
that  every  vein  in  their  bodies  starts  like  sinnies — and  to  gallop  them  like 
deevils  in  a  hurricane,  up  hill  and  down  brae,  and  loup  or  soom  canab  md 
rivers,  and  flee  ower  hedges,  and  dykes,  and  palings,  like  birds,  and  drive  cnah* 
in'  through  woods  like  elephants  or  rhinoceroses — a'  the  while  every  cooner 
flingin'  fire-flaughts  frae  his  een,  and  whitenin*  the  sweat  o'  speed  wi'  thefwn 
o'  fury — I  say,  ca'  you  that  cruelty  tae  horses,  when  the  Hunt  charge  with  all 
their  chivalry,  and  plain^  mountain,  or  forest,  are  shook  by  the  quadrapedal 
thunder  ? 

HOETB. 

But  the  fox,  James  7 

BHEPHERD. 

We'll  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.  Is't  cruel  to  men  to  inspirit  wi'  a  ram- 
pagin'  happiness  five  score  o'  the  flower  o'  England  or  Scotland's  youth,  a'  wi' 
caps  and  red  coats,  and  whups  in  their  haun's — a  troop  o'  laachin',  tearin', 
tallyhooin',  ^'  wild  and  wayward  humourists,"  as  the  I)octor  ca'd  then  the 
tither  Sunday  1 

KORTH. 

I  like  the  expression,  James. 

8HEPRKRI>. 

So  do  I — or  I  would  not  have  quoted  it.  But  it's  just  as  applicable  to  a  let 
o'  outrageous  ministers,  eatin'  and  drinldn',  and  gufiawin',  at  a  Presbyteiy 

dcuner. 

irORTH. 

But  the  fox,  Jmes  ? 

•BBPHIRD. 

Well  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.  Is't  cruel  to  the  lambs,  and  levtteta^  nd 
geese,  and  tnrkeys,  and  dyucks,  and  patricks,  and  wee  birds,  and  ither  animal 
eatables,  to  kiD  the  fox  that  devoors  them,  and  keeps  them  in  perpetual  het 
water? 

VORTB. 

But  the  fox,  James  ? 

SHEPBERD. 

Dcevil  take  baith  you  and  the  fox — I  said  that  we  would  come  to  the  fox  by 
and  by.  Weel,  then,  wha  kens  that  the  fox  is  ha  away  sntnin'  happy  afore 
the  houn's  %  I  hae  nae  doubt  he  is,  for  a  fox's  no  sae  complete  a  coward  as  to 
think  huntin'  cruel,  and  his  hail  nature  is  then  on  the  al^  which  in  itsd  ii 
happiness.  Huntin'  him  prevents  him  f^'en  into  languor  and  ennui,  and 
growin'  ower  fat  on  how-towdies.    He's  no  killed  evexy  time  he's  hunted. 
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NOBTU. 

Why,  James,  jau  might  write  for  the  Annids  of  Sporting. 

6BSPH£BI>. 

So  I  do  sometimes — and  mair  o*  je  than  me,  I  jalouse ;  but  I  was  gaun  to 
tak  ye,  if  je  could  imagine  the  delicht  o'  a  fox  gettin'  into  an  undiggable  earth, 
jiut  when  the  leadin*  houn'  was  at  his  hainches  1  ■  Ae  sic  moment  is  aneuch  to 
repay  half  an  hour's  draggle  through  the  dirt,  and  he  can  lick  himscl  clean  at 
lus  leisure,  fu  ben  in  the  cranny  o'  the  rock,  and  come  out  a'  tosh  and  tidy  by 
the  first  dawn  o*  licht,  to  snuff  themomin*  air,  and  visit  the  distant  farm-house 
before  Partlet  has  left  her  perch,  or  Count  Crow  lifted  his  head  from  beneath 
his  oxter  on  his  shed-seragbo. 

NORTH. 

Was  ye  ever  in  at  a  death  ? — Is  not  that  cruel  ? 

SHEPBEBP. 

Bo  you  mean  in  at  the  death  o'  ae  fox,  or  the  death  o'  100,000  men  and 
60,000  horses  ?    The  takiu'  o*  a  Brush,  or  a  Borodino '{ 

IfOBTH. 

My  dear  James,  thank  ye  for  your  argument.  As  one  Chalmers  is  worth  a 
thousand  Martins,  so  is  one  Hogg  worth  a  thousand  Chalmerses. 

SnEPHBRP. 

Ane  may  weel  lose  patience,  to  think  o'  fules  being  sony  for  the  death  o'  a 
fox.  When  the  jowlers  tear  him  to  pieces,  he  shows  fecht,  and  gangs  aff  in  a 
anarl.  Hoo  could  he  die  mair  easier  ? — and  for  a'  the  gude  he  has  ever  dune,  or 
was  likely  to  do,  he  surely  had  leered  lang  aneuch. 

TICKLBB. 

No  man  who  can  ride,  and  afford  to  keep  a  hunter  or  two,  ever  abused  fox- 
hunting. The  English  clergj  are  partial  to  it,  and  sometimes  partake  of  the 
pastime.  Our  Scottish  ministers  are  too  poor,  and  consequently  content  them- 
•elvea  with  shooting  or  angling— especially  the  latter. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  the  unfairest  o'  a^  fishers  that  ever  flogged  water !  Rather  than  that 
jou  should  fish  a  fine  pool,  when  they  are  afraid  you'll  gang  by  them,  gin  they 
taigle  at  it  themsels,  ministers  Ul  no  scruple  to  fling  in  turf  torn  £rac  the  bank, 
to  mak  the  water  ower  dnunlie  for  the  flee !  Isna  that  mean  and  greedy  1  But 
ministers  aye  fish  for  the  pat,  and  the  gutsy  weans. 

TICKLER. 

I  know  one  minister,  James,  over  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  who  would  give 
the  devil  himself  fair  play  at  a  match  of  angling ;  and  that,  considering  his 
cloth  and  calling^  glor&es  his  character  as  a  sportsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  wha  you  mean.  Qin  a'  ministers  were  like  him,  Satan  wad  never 
daur  to  show  his  face  in  Scotland,  frae  ae  end  o^  the  week  to  the  ither.  For 
he  cauna  stand  integrity  and  the  bauld  face  o't,  but  rins  aff  wi'  his  tail  atween 
his  legs,  and  never  keeks  ower  his  shouther'till  he  has  got  back  to  the  mouth 
o*  his  kennel,  and  gets  the  imps  to  rub  him  wi*  sulphur ;  for  the  Ddevil  or  Dog 
o'  Hawdes  has  aye  the  distemper. 

TICKLEB. 

The  idiots,  too,  tell  you  that  pugilism  is  the  worst  of  all  cruelty.  Tom 
Crib's  health,  if  you  please,  Shepherd. 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  hae  na  the  least  objection.  I'm  no  a  fechtin'  man,  and  ken  naething 
about  pugilism.  But  twa  stout  young  fallows  daudin  ane  anither  about  for 
an  hour  wi'  their  neives,  is  no  at  a'  like  a  dizzen  deevils  o'  bill-dowgs  in  suc- 
cession, tearin'  the  nose,  and  lips,  and  tongue  o'  a  bill.  The  man  that  says 
that  the  boxing's  the  warst  o'  the  twa,  is  just  a  damn^  idiwut — and  should 
he  tain  afore  a  magistrate,  and  fined  roundly,  or  sent  to  the  treadmill,  for  an 
unprincipled,  irreligious,  and  maist  unnatural  leear. 

TIOKLEB. 

What^    James,   do  the  Forest-lads  ever  take  a  turn-up  at  a  fair  or 
wedding? 

8HBPHEBD. 

Ower  aften — peace  is  best.    But  I  ne'er  heard  fechtin  ca'd  cruel  about  the 
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Border.  They  do  gie  ither  desperate  paiks — ^baith  up  and  down — ^for  they're 
no  nice  that  way ;  but  gin  there  be  ony  cruelty  in  the  business  o'  a  blade  ee 
and  a  bloody  nose,  our  folk  are  sae  stupid  that  they  hae  never  yet  UjA  it 
out.    It's  a*  cant  and  effeminacy. 

NORTH. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  in  it.  Many  people  have  from  their  youth 
up  been  unaccustomed  to  all  athletic  exercises — and  to  them  a  box  on  the  etr 
is  a  very  awfiil  concern.  But  they  will  lie  back,  three  in  a  post-chaise,  with 
heavy  luggage,  and  miry  up-hill  roads,  and  snore  through  a  fifteen  mile-stage 
of  a  stormy  winter  night,  without  once  thinking  of  the  spavined,  and  wind- 
galled,  and  foundered  pair  of  dying  hacks,  that  have  dragged  them  to  a  &t 
supper,  and  a  warming-panM  bed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Farmers'  horses  are  a  very  happy  class  of  people— hard  workit  to  be  sure, 
and  at  times  sair  gallopped,  when  master  or  man  nas  had  a  drap  ower  much ; 
but  weel  fed  and  foddered,  and  treated  like  brithers.  Cows,  too,  are  veiy 
happy — and  saw  ye  ever  the  like  o*  halves  wi*  their  tails  up,  and  covin  wi*  their 
buddin*  foreheads,  and  funkin'  wi'  their  hind-legs,  till  they're  breathless  on 
the  knowe  ?  The  rural  brute-population  are  happy.  We  fanners  and  shep- 
herds mak  them  sae — or  rather  we  help — ^for  nature  pours  happiness  into  the 
hearts  o'  a'  creturs,  and  they  a'  enjoy  life  till  the  inevitable  but  una{^»re- 
hended  day. 

50BTH. 

How  much  pleasanter,  James,  this  our  little  partie  quarre,  than  yesterdaj'i 
lumbering  dinner-throng  7    There  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  twenty  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  agree  wi'  you,  sir.  .  It's  just  the  maist  difficult  thing  in  a'  this  world  to  ken 
hoo  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  a  mixed  pairty.  Out  o'  ony  dizzen  there's 
aye  three  or  four  sure  to  pobhon  the  evening.  Ae  cretur  begins  upon  paintin', 
perhaps — no  the  Director-general,  for  I  like  to  hear  him — and  keeps  deam' 
ye'  wi'  his  buttery  touches,  and  the  Exhibition,  frae  the  time  o'  the  cheese  and 
speerits,  a'  the  way  on,  without  interruption,  to  that  o'  the  porter  and  red 
herrings.  No  anither  topic  the  hail  nicht  but  paintin'.  A'  the  lave  o'  us  dean 
lose  the  power  o'  utterance,  and  sit  fillin'  up  tumbler  after  tumbler  maist  dis- 
consolately, the  toddy  having  lost  a'  taste,  and  a'  power  o'  fuddlin',  except  mere 
stupefication  o'  the  head. 

TICKLER. 

Or  some  infernal  idiot  begins  upon  Political  Economy,  and  to  his  own  refu- 
tation, without  any  demand,  gives  you  a  supply  of  raw  material  that  fills  the 
whole  room  with  the  smell  of  hides,  blubber,  and  barilla.  You  might  think 
him  one  of  the  '^  Twa  Stirks,"  that,  in  absence  of  the  Stot,  mislead  the  Scott- 
man.  The  dolt  drivels  his  way  between  truism  and  paradox,  feeble  and  fum- 
bling, and  with  the  intellect  of  a  sticket  man-milliner. 

NORTH. 

With  the  exception  of  about  half-ardozen,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  of  doubt- 
ful claims,  all  these  gentry  are  the  most  vulgar  and  most  vapid  of  praters  and 
scribblers.  Incapable  of  comprehending  any  ordinary  and  eveiy-day  subject^ 
and  knowing  that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  detection  and  ridicule  the 
moment  they  presumptuously  opened  mouth  in  company  on  such  topics  as 
gentlemen  of  education  usually  converse  about,  they  think  to  shroud  their 
imbecility  and  ignorance  in — Science,  the  science  of  rolitical  Economy ! 

TICKLER. 

0  the  hideous  jabber  of  the  foolish  knaves !  But  be  you  strong  of  stomach, 
and,  as  the  Shepherd  would  say,  dinna  scunner — keep  down  your  rising  gorge 
— scrutinize  the  paltry  prate  of  the  pretenders — and  you  find  them  ignorant 
even  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  would  fain  fling  fiour  in 
your  eyes — or  knock  you  down  with  a  bar  of  bullion — ^but  strip  their  tongues 
of  this  jargon,  translate  the  gabble  into  English,  and  the  would-be  Malthus, 
or  Ricardo,  or  Tooke,  or  Mushet,  or  Buchanan,  stares  round  the  company  with 
his  vacant  and  nonplussed  eyes,  and  then  vainly  tries  to  recover  the  balance 
of  power  by  an  undue  absorption  of  the  circulating  medium. 
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NORTH. 

In  short,  jou  laugh  the  man  of  Science  into  a  sulky  drunkard,  and  he  and 
his  Principles  and  Elements  of  Political  Economy  lie  snoring  together  below 
the  mahogany,  till  getting  ofiensive,  mine  host  calls  in  the  chairman  £rom  the 
comer,  and  bundling  him  into  the  vehicle,  the  room  is  yentilated,— export 
being  in  this  case  infinitely  more  adyantageous  than  import,  and  society  bene- 
fited by  getting  suddenly  off  hand  so  much  native  produce  and  raw  material 
— to  say  nothing  of  Dugald  and  the  carrying  trade. 

BHEPHSBD. 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  canna  help  laiichin^,  it  souns  sae  comical.  I  ken  naithin* 
about  Political  Economy — but  I  hae  observed  ae  thing  in  the  kintra,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Farmer's  Club  at  Selkirk,  that  the  greatest  gawpus*s  are  aye 
speakin'  about  it,  that  can  speak  about  naething  else — and  perhaps  it  would 
be  fully  as  weel  for  them  gin  they  were  to  read  Hogg  upon  Sheep,  and  Dr 
Findlater.  They're  a'  hard  drinkers,  too,  the  maist  o'  them — ^bad  managers— 
and  break. 

NORTH. 

James,  only  think  of  an  infuriated  dunce  in  the  Scotsman  declaring,  that 
Sir  Walter  Soott  is  not  entitled  to  offer  his  opinion  to  the  public  on  the  Cur- 
rency ! 

BHEPHBRD. 

De'el  tak  the  idiwut — what  for  no  1 

NORTH. 

The  subject  is  above  and  beyond  his  powers  !  The  obscure  and  insolent  lout 
claims  the  subject  as  his  own  ; — he,  forsooth,  has  read  all  the  authors,  ^*  from 
Smith  to  Ricardo,"  and  calls  upon  the  world  to  hold  its  mouth  wide  open,  that 
he  may  administer  a  dose  of  doctrine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  does  the  fule  ken  what  Sir  Walter  has  read  or  no  read  )  And  oh  !  sir  1 
can  ony  cretur  in  the  Scotsman  be  really  sae  weak  or  wicket  as  to  think  himsel' 
capable  o'  understandin'  oivy  ae  thing  whatsomever  that's  ayont  the  grasp  o* 
the  author  o'  Waverley's  haun'1 

TICKLER. 

About  a  thousand  editors  of  pelting  journals,  and  three  times  that  number 
of  understrappers  **  upon  the  establishment,"  think  themselves  able  to  correct 
the  errors  of  Adam  Smith.  **  We  cannot  help  being  suiprised  that  Adam  Smith," 
&C.,  and  then  the  dunce,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  dendiing  his  fists,  without  the 
sligLtest  provocation,  runs  his  numscuU  bfmg  against  the  illustrious  sage. 

NORTH. 

Adam  never  so  much  as  inclines  from  the  centre  of  gravity — ^while  the  pe- 
riodical meal-monger,  leaving  only  some  white  on  the  sleeve  of  the  old  gcnUe- 
man's  coat,  which  is  easily  brushed  off  by  the  hand,  reels  off  into  the  ditch, 
as  if  he  had  been  repelled  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  is  extricated  by  some 
good-natured  friend,  who  holds  him  up,  dirty  and  dripping,  to  the  derision  of 
all  beholders. 

BHEPHERB. 

It's  perfectly  true,  that  a'  the  newspaper  chiels  speak  out  bauldly  upon  the 
principles  and  yelements  o'  the  science— «nd  though  I'm  wullin'  to  alloo  that 
there's  some  verra  clever  fedlows  amang  them,  yet  oh !  man,  it's  mair  than 
laughable,  for  it's  loathsome,  to  hear  them  ca'in  that  ower  kittle  for  Sir  Walter 
that's  sae  easy  to  themselves,  wha  write,  in  my  opinion,  a  sair  splutterin  styley 
as  to  language, — and,  as  to  thocht,  they  gang  roun'  and  roun',  and  across  and 
re-«cro6s,  backards  and  forruts,  out  o'  ae  yett  and  in  at  anither,  now  loupin' 
ower  the  hedges,  and  now  bringin'  doun  the  stane-wa's, — sometimes  playin' 
plouter  into  a  wat  place  up  to  the  oxters,  and  sometimes  stumblin'  amang 
stanes, — ^noo  rinnin'  fast  fast,  like  a  jowler  on  the  scent,  and  then  sittin'  down 
on  a  knowe,  and  yowlin  like  a  colly  at  the  moon, — ^in  short,  like  a  fou'  fallow 
that  has  lost  his  way  in  a  darkish  nicht,  and  after  sax  hours'  sair  and  unavail- 
ing travel,  is  discovered  snoring  sound  asleep  on  the  road-side  by  decent  folk 
riding  in  to  the  market. 

NORTH. 

I  shall  probably  have  two  pretty  stiffish  articles  about  public  men  and  things 
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in  this  Number ;  and  therefore  fear  that  I  must  delay  the  Currency  Question 
for  another  month.    I  shall  then,  in  my  usual  way,  settle  it  for  eyer. 

TIOKLBB. 

Malaohi  Malagrowther  is  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Courier  iczibe  has  done 


NOBTB. 

Malaohi  Malagrowther  is  in  the  right,  and  the  Courier  prig  has  done  him- 
self. I  have  a  twenty-page  article  in  my  head ;  and  it  will  spring  forth,  fall- 
grown,  and  armed  like  Miuenra,  from  the  brain  of  Jotc. 

SHEPHSBB. 

Ma  fiuth  !  you  and  Malachi  *11  skelp  their  doups  for  them,  and  gar  them 
skirl. 

NOBTH. 

0  Lord,  James !  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Sxcheouer  is  a  heavy  joker !  If 
his  taxes  were  as  heavy  as  his  wit,  the  country  would  indeed  be  sorely  bur- 
thened.  There  is  a  grace  and  brilliancy  about  all  Canning  says,  and  he  never 
makes  a  pass  without  a  palpable  hit.  Robinson  should  stick  to  his  own  figures 
—arithmetical  ones,  I  mean — ^yet  there  was  "  Hear,  hear !''  And  the  Chancellor 
cackled,  flapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  after  the  fashion  of  an  unwieldy  barn- 
door fowl,  who  sees  that  a  game-cock,  who  would  kill  him  at  a  single  blow,  it 
at  a  safe  distance  in  another  croft,  attending  to  his  own  pursuits. 

TICKLSB. 

1  disagree  entirely 

8HBPHBBD. 

Haud  your  tongue,  Mr  Tickler.  I'm  quite  convinced  by  Mr  North's  twenty- 
page  article,  that's  to  loup  out  like  Minerva.  Besides,  eh  !  man,  a*  the  £ng- 
tishers,  like  gowks,  canna  see  that  Malachi  has  a  way  o'  expressin'  himael  pe- 
culiar to  the  Malagrowthers ;  and  they  set  about  answering  him  wi'  grave  fiiioei 
the  length  o'  my  arm. 

VOBTH. 

Very  silly  indeed,  James — but  there's  a  braw  time  comin.'  Tickler,  have 
you  been  at  the  Exhibition  1 

TICXLVB. 

John  Watson  Gordon  is  great.  His  Dr  Hunter  is  equal  to  anything  of 
Baebum's. 

irOBTH. 

I  doubt  that. 

TIOKLEB. 

Well  then — ^next  to  Raebum — John  stands  among  our  Scottish  modem  por- 
trait painters. 

BHEPHEBD. 

What  for  does  eyery  person  cry  out,  ^  Ower  many  portraits,  ower  many 
poirtraits  1"  Can  onything  be  mair  pleasant  than  just  a'  at  anoe,  when  your 
nreend  is  a  thousand  miles  aff,  or  perhaps  dead,  to  see  the  rery  cr^ur  himael 
on  canvas,  lookin'  at  you  wi'  a  smile  or  a  firovm  ? 

TIOKLEB. 

If  people  would  not  be  so  excessively  ugly,  James !  Portraits  are  in  general 
very  unpardonable.  Mr  Colvin  Smith  forces  upon  you  strong  and  striking 
likenesses,  and  I  augur  well  of  the  young  man  when  he  shall  have  learned  to 
draw  and  colour ;  but  why  represent  all  his  gentlemen  as  half-seas  OTer,  and 
all  his  ladies  as  little  better  than  they  should  be  3 

NOBTH. 

Vile  taste  and  feeling  indeed  !  His  pictures  are  cleyer  and  coarse ;  and  wo 
betide  the  wight  who  passes  through  his  hands,  for  he  instantly  loses  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman. 

flHBPHSBD. 

Weel,  I  just  think  his  pictures  capital.  It's  a'  nonsense  you're  talkin' about 
leddies  and  gentlemen.  Painters  are  owre  fond  o'  flattery ;  and  if  his  portraits 
are  vulgar,  as  you  ca't,  how  can  Mr  Smith  help  tiiat,  gin  he  wishes  to  be  true 
to  his  original  ? 
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NOETH. 

Simpson,  in  landscape,  is  delightful  this  year.  He  has  an  exquisite  senie 
of  the  beautiful  in  scenery — ^and  is  master  of  the  principles  of  his  art 

TICKLEB. 

Come,  come,  let  us  have  no  drivelling  about  pictures.  There's  the  Shep- 
herd himself,  a  much  better  painter  than  the  best  of  the  whole  set 

NOETH. 

Bid  jou  nerer  use  pencil  or  brush,  James  ?  I  do  not  remember  anything  of 
yours,  ^  by  an  amateur,"  in  any  of  our  Exhibitions. 

BHEPHBBI). 

IVe  skarted  some  odds  and  ends  wi'  the  keelavin  on  brown  Pi^por — and  Mr 
Scroope  tell*t  Sir  Walter  they  showed  a  gran*  natural  genius.  1  nn'  maist  dif- 
feeculty  in  the  foreshortnin*  and  perspectire.  Things  wunna  retbe  and  come 
forrit  as  I  wish — and  the  back-grun  wiU  be  the  fore-gnmd  whether  I  will  of 
no.  Sometimes,  howerer,  I  dash  the  distance  aff'  wi*  a  lucky  stroke,  and  then 
I  can  get  in  the  sheep  or  cattle  in  front,  aud  the  sketch,  when  you  dinna  stan* 
ower  near,  has  a'  the  difect  o*  nature. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  work  after  Salvator  Rosa,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  James  ? 

BHBPHBEI). 

I'm  just  as  original  in  iMiintin'  as  in  poetry,  and  follow  nae  master !  Fm 
partial  to  close  scenes — a  bit  neuk,  wi'  a  big  mossy  stane,  aiblins  a  birk  tree, 
a  bumie  raaist  dried  up,  a*  but  ae  deep  pool,  into  which  slides  a  thread  o 
water  down  a  rock — a  shepherd  readin' — ^nae  ither  leerin'  thing — for  the  flock 
are  ayontthe  knowes — and  up  amang  the  green  hilb — ay,anither  leevin'  thing, 
and  just  ane,  his  oolley,  rowed  up  half-asleep,  wi'  »  P^ir  o'  lugs  that  etiU  seem 
hslenin*,  and  his  dosia'  een  towards  his  maister.  That's  a  simple  matter,  tii^ 
but)  properly  disposed,  k  makes  a  bonny  pictur. 

NORTH. 

I  should  have  thought  it  easier  to  *^  dash  off"  a  wide  open  country  with  the 
keelayine. 

BHBPHEED. 

So  it  is — I've  dun  a  moor — ^gin  you  saw't  you  would  doubt  the  earth  being 
roun*,  there's  sic  an  extent  o  flat — and  then,  though  there's  nae  mountain- 
taps,  you  feel  you're  on  table-land.  I  contrive  that  by  means  o'  the  cluds. 
Tou  never  beheld  stronger  bent,  some  o'  the  stacks  thick  as  your  arm — and 
places  wi'  naething  but  stanes.  Here  and  there  earth-chasms,  cut  by  the  far- 
off  folk  for  their  peats — and  on  the  foreground  something  like  water,  black  and 
sullen,  as  if  it  qxiaked.  Nae  birds,  but  some  whawps — ane  fleein'.  and  ane 
walkin'  by  itsel,  and  ane  just  showin'  its  lang  neck  amang  some  rushes.  Tou 
think,  at  first,  it  may  be  the  head  o'  a  serpent — but  there's  nane  amang  our 
mosses,  only  asks,  which  is  a  sort  o'  lizards,  or  wee  alligators,  green,  and  gli- 
din'  awa  without  noise  or  rustle  intil  the  heather.  Time— evening,  or  rather 
late  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  Nature  shows  a  solemn — ^mabt  an  awfu'  still- 
ness— and  solitude,  as  I  hae  afben  thocht,  is  deeper  than  at  midnight. 

NORTH. 

James,  I  will  give  you  twenty  guineas  for  that  keelavine  sketch. 

SHEPHERP. 

Ye'se  ha't  for  naithin,  sir,  and  welcome— if  youll  only  fastent  against  the 
wa  wi'  a  prin,  aboon  the  brace-piece  o'  your  Leebrary-room.  Let  it  be  in  the 
middle,  and  you  sail  hae  Twa  Briggs  to  hing  on  either  side  on't  The  ane,  a' 
the  time  I  was  drawn't,  I  could  hardly  persuade  mvsel  wasna  a  rainbow. 
Tou  see  it's  flung  across  a  torrent  gayen  far  up  a  hillside,  and  I  was  sittin* 
sketchin't  a  gude  piece  down  below,  on  a  cairn.  The  spray  o'  the  torrent  had 
wat  a'  the  mosses,  and  flowers,  and  weeds,  and  sic  like,  on  the  arch,  and  the 
sun  smote  it  wi'  sudden  glory,  till  in  an  instant  it  burst  into  a  variegated 
low,  and  I  could  hae  ta'en  my  Bible-oath  it  was  the  rainbow.  Oh !  man,  that 
I  had  had  a  pallet  o'  colours!  I'm  sure  I  could  ha'e  mixed  them  up  prismati- 
cally  aneuch — ^yet  wi'  the  verra  mere,  naked,  unassisted  keelavine  ^that  day 
fortunately  it  was  a  red  ane,)  I  caught  the  character  o'  the  appantion,  and 
keepin*  my  een  for  about  a  minute  on  the  paper,  shadin'  aff  and  aff,  you  ken^ 
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as  fine  as  I  could, — when  I  luckit  up  again,  naetiiing  but  a  bare  stane  and  lime 
Brigg,  wi*  an  auld  man  sittin*  on  a  powney,  wi'  his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  for 
he  happened  to  be  a  cadger,  and  he  had  his  creels.  I  felt  as  if  it  had  beoi  a' 
glamour.    Sae  muckle  for  ane  o'  the  Twa  Briggs. 

TICKLER. 

Now,  James,  if  you  please,  we  shall  adjourn  to  supper.  It  is  now  exactly 
ten  o'clock,  and  I  smeU  the  turkey.  From  seven  o'clock  to  this  blessed  mo- 
ment, your  tongue  has  never  ceased  wagging.    I  must  now  have  my  turn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak  your  turn,  and  welcome.  'As  for  m^  I  never  9peak  naoe  dq^iiiff  m^% 
But  you  may  e'en  give  u»  a  solilo^y.        '  *  i^  | ,  J 

WORTH.' 

Ten  o'clock !  Now,  James,  eye  the  folding-doors — ^for  Ambrose  is  true  to 
a  second.    Lo,  and  behold ! 

(The  doors  are  thrown  opef^J    , 

BHSPHERIK 

Stop,  MuUion,  stop.  What  1  will  ye  daur  to  walk  before  Mr  North  1— Tak 
my  arm,  sir. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  indeed  n^  right-hand  man.  Yoo  an  lu  firm  as  a 
rock.    Thou  art  indeed  the  "  Gtntle  Shepherd " 

SHSPBV&B. 

Qentle  is  that  gentle  does — and  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  nane  o'  my  freens 
hae  ony  reason  to  be  ashamed  o'  n.e,  thouig^  I  hae  my  fMlim. 

KOBTH. 

I  know  not  what  they  are,  James.    There— there— on  the  ligfal  hand— ay, 

say  the  grace,  James. ^Thank  ye^  James — we  have  been  jofing  away,  bat 

now  it  bdioves  us  to  sit  down  to  serious  eating,  while  TiBiothj  legalflt  our  eatt 
with  a  monologue. 
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A  suain  shudder  etme  076r  me  m 
I  wfts  entoing  the  inner-court  of  the 
College  of  Gottingen.  It  was,  how- 
ever, out  momentary ;  and  on  r^corer- 
ing  from  it,  I  felt  both  taller  and 
heaTier,  and  altogether  more  vigorous 
than  the  instant  before.  Being  rather 
nerrous,  I  did  not  much  mind  these 
feetiags,  imputing  them  to  some  sud- 
den  determination  to  the  brain,  or 
some  unusual  beating  about  the  heart, 
which  had  assailed  me  suddenly,  and 
as  suddenly  left  me.  On  proceeding, 
I  met  a  student  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  had  nerer  seen  him  be- 
foie,  but  as  he  passed  me  by,  he  nod- 
ded fitmiliarly — ***  There  is  a  fine  day, 
Wolstang."^''  What  does  this  feUow 
mean  ?*"  said  I  to  mysell  <<Hespeaks 
to  me  with  as  mudi  ease  as  if  I  had 
been  his  intimate  acquaintance.  And 
be  calls  me  Wolstang — a  person  to 
idiom  I  bear  no  more  resemblance 
than  to  the  man  in  the  moon."  I 
lodced  after  him  for  some  time,  pon- 
dering whether  I  should  call  him  back 
and  demand  an  explanation  ;  but  be- 
Ibie  I  could  form  any  resolution,  he 
was  out  of  my  sight. 

Thinking  it  needless  to  take  any 
tether  notice  of  the  drcumstanoe,  I 
went  on.  Another  student^  whom  I 
did  not  know,  now  passed  me. — 
*  Charming  weather,  Wolstang." — 
^  Wolstang  again  !"  said  I  ;<<  this  is 
insuiFerabk.  Hollo,  I  say  !  what  do 
von  mean  f*  But  at  this  very  moment 
he  entered  Uie  library,  and  either  did 
not  hear  my  roice,  or  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 
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As  I  was  standing  in  a  mood  between 
rage  and  yexation,  a  batch  of  Colle* 
gians  came  up,  talking  loud  and  laugh- 
ing. Three,  with  whom  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  took  no  notice  of 
me ;  while  two,  to  whom  I  was  totally 
unlmown,  saluted  me  with  **  Good 
morning,  Wolstang."  One  of  these 
latter,  after  having  passed  me  a  few 
yards,  turned  round  and  cried  out, 
**  Wolstang,  your  cap  is  awry." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
preposterous  conduct.  Oould  it  be 
premeditated)  It  was  hardly  possible, 
or  I  must  hare  discorered  the  trick  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed me.  Oould  it  be  that  thej 
really  mistook  me  for  Wolstang  ?  This 
was  still  more  incredible,  for  Wolstang 
was  fully  six  inches  taller,  four  stones 
heavier,  and  ten  years  older  than  I. 
I  found  myself  in  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
cause  of  all  this.  I  reflected  upon  it 
in  vain,  summoning  to  my  assistance 
the  aids  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  ta 
unrarel  the  mystery.  Nay,  Euclid 
was  not  forgotten.  I  called  to  mind 
the  intricate  problems  of  science  which 
a  rigid  study  of  this  Prince  of  Mathe- 
maucians  had  enabled  me  to  solre ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion,  my 
thoughts,  though  screwed  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  philosophical  acumen^ 
completely  failed  in  their  aim. 

While  meditating  as  in  a  reverie  on 
these  events,  I  was  aroused  by  ap- 
proaching steps.  On  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  most  learned  Doctor  Dedi- 
mus  Dunderhead,  Provoit,  and  Pro- 

3T 


hsmt of  Motftl  FkilosQtohyto- the  (M- 
hdge.  H«W88a  man  about  fite  feet 
b%ii;  but  so  IkraarotuBdifyof  tsae^ 
j^octtioiiirent,  noways  deficisot.  Ou 
tke  aoatitaff  h»  ma  uocommoDl j  'Bit, 


T/a^^I(demp(^ek69£^-  4;9kpyl. 


flMi^ 


'  ttniihg'co&t&«fa:^rifiirtMaUe 
abore  attitude,  he  took  off  Uioliiitabd 
made  me  a  profotiwl  Iot.'  t^^Mt 
Wolstaog,  1  419  vq^rtBa^  HAAik 
•emntw^'    Vtm  iliiBg-«|^ 'lie ^  lifted 


and  luis  leng'iiaisted  Tehret  oeait  «f  his  baton  towards  my  ckp,  vndnkidcb- 

offiee^'biittonnig  ever  a  oapicBwbeU^,  ed  it  off.    "  Tour  '^  U  u^Ryj,^^  ebn- 

•hwred  uivtorniatk-a  <.pair  ot  iiiick  tidurt:^he^  -*^  Kic^ev'vie^VMxi^ol- 

«t«B)py  3ep,  catKd  in  ehoit  4DiaH<  stanR,  it  is  veil^  awigr  "^uj^  -to^ 

{dotbes  aid 'silk  stookn^  Md  Mi-  beikf**'' AnolJtor  bew^.^  iftiel 

cieiie(imt^tl[6  kneecwitb^laige  biK^les  profound  as  the  first/  f(ttw«l; 
lot  «l»ef*f '  The  ^Dootoi^  had  ed^  ^ 
^wmaJt; '  Ms  ^eotk^-hat^.  beknr : rwbdfle 
*i3]Kaieeeh,«de  ^Mcended  tlie  oopiods 
tenrl^  of  SM  *  imuranse  beb-wi^.  HIb 
lMeg»  cairbun^  ndn  "was  bdohiediriih 

.ft  pair  of  «|lKtafilek^  tfarougk  wfaioh  he  w«bis  V*  saidl.  *^  :W<^stei]ff  kgaift^'^^ 

iboft^d  pbrnpousiy  Aomaide  to  side,  -foeion,  this  is^  no  trick  Y  VkerProTes^ef 

lioldii^.  babk'hid  head  in  fTPenadiff  theCUlege^engagein&<kwf>tlotti^|ali 

IfiMAdon,  aiid']aiock9klt^kia4ot|^silve»-  me— impossible !  TheyagoatibHrf^I 

^•hcBd^  baton  to-  tfab  earthy  ashe  walk-  raui'tiiad  I'-u^Wofatany  fyovksmmi * W<d- 

ed  with  i&li •  the  'fooinad  *praeiMoB  of  a  ^^sl^ng  from  another-uWeteatig^-^6oiQ 

rdtilav^iturioh  i    :      <  \Pdolor  t>ediffi«  I>anderheadtl  jLilTwiil 

ib>w  bo^iLiknewn  ithat  it  \&imidbsg  .  e^e  •to'ihe  bbttwn'  i^f  «hit^^  mS^.g9  ie 


tiin  ;:ftiid  &etna]fehed^Mhf^, 
-his  <biiUm'^  (ibignubd,dibiiUqjP 
his  headland  walking  wiUi^kerpoi^ 
'  6us  step  4o9ra  the'OoUage  JHHDtTi 
-  ^  What?  the  deVilid  the  jmeainiMret 


en  ^ei^eiy  /  stuiea^  wiie  ftttende  jtke     Welitang'i  houeeiimfaiedift^yJV 
{ UfilTersit^'  t  of  Qettiiiginv  to  doff  his     saying,  ^matched  up  my  id^fnit  itsoto 
JMp '  cm:  oB^tiBfjp  Itbiib  illustBrious  per-    mf  imd^  and^walked^«wctlr^dbwa 
Ws  ie  notuaa .  op^naL  oere-    tbe^  ooiirt  to  gain  the  istreeei  wli^he 

lived.  .'3efkireI.gOt  fal^^^nF^SR^ksan 
met  vm:  ^  By  th<^iby/t,Woli|p^b^I 
wish 'you  ^fifiM  jef  ^jhe*imf^ ithq^fta 
gilders  I  let^' yon.  >  I^  veq«i]pi^|dHpii 
iDMttediately.^^^^  Tea  t'gildMvlM-flHd 
1 ;  ^  I  den^t  >o«e«  y«ivft'&rtUBni  ^I 
bever  AW  year^'^VQe  ^lieCott^  ^qdbm 
name  le  hot  Wolstans  yh  ii  gw^awfr 
Stadt^     ^     '  :  .;  .  -^    -  >i  '.ii.  :'>j"- 

<"  Psbft4-^Btit,    Wielstsing,.:4|iyi|g 
Jesting  Mide/^  'Continiediiey  'f'ti  vast 
posittvelyJiftviBthem/*    .    .  c-  jv^  J 
'.  '*^fia»eiwhatT*'    'v  »     - i.'  y^^^zs 
:  <<  My  deer  AiUow,  tU  *tea^ttaden^ 
'  ^Ibn^devib^I  tell  yen,  I^^Mi't 
owe  yoii% fhi^iag.?  -v -    ^^  - 

<<  Beally,   Wolelaag,,  ^  this  ^|^  m 
very  silly.    ^^Imomj^tkMa^poi^iAA 


iSaumfdi  &!  tis  ^  o^mpnlawy  oor  ;'and 

ivi^wt  ^ea,  wDq^  oooaeioni  has  it  ibeen 

'  knota  eo  be^egiteted,eKpept^onee  by 

^ft  Dmbohmant-  '^>v^   '^^^  cbnaequenoe 

the>eoi,>«aa;ecifelied  theiOoUege.:   It 

teay.  be  nmsacd  thma  what  was  my 

idel^ree  d?:  ^tnpe&ation  -  ktufi  X.saw 

BoctQr  'DuBdethoid'  eWR>aol|-^whto 

I.keftrdihii  baton  sjlirikii^'Upon  t^e 

ATOimd,  BSs^nsiKe  Id  this  sfcepa^^wben 

>  I  eahv  Imb  lar^e  eyeb,  lefieeted  tboneogh 

the  Metaeles^  leoki^j  intently  .upon 

t-I  saV 


bjr  my:.  stupc^Esuitlea:  may  be 
gtt0ised/  when^«tea  oa  Jthis  oocasifln, 

.  inj  bai;iA)did  not  Banks  ene  saigle  mo* 
tion  upward  towards  my.  cap*    The 

flatter  stiH J staek  to  nnr  head,  and  1 

^  ateod  folded  in*  my. ocllege  gown,  :my 

mouth  half  open^  and  my  eyea  filled  ^  loQeiWy  fiot  this  ie  the'^noattibdiA 
'ttpott'  the-Doetor  iujempty  abstraction,    prank  I  oTor  saw  you  play*"      >^ •- ^ ' 
I  ooukL  see  that  he  was  angry  at  my        <<  Wolstaag  Ikgain,^  laid  i^  w;  ieart 

.  llMQcbf' veeogoition  of  his  presenoe ;  and    boiling  with  inSftnatlon«  ^  I  laD  yaOf 
as  h^  came  nearer  me«  he  slack^ed    eix-4  tell  yon,  sir,  that  ■  Ihat-*-^/  I 

V  ^  pace  a  little,  as.  if  to  give,  me  an     could  not  ^  out  aaodiet'  wofri)'  ^to 

Sperinmty  of  amending  my i  neglect. 
^weTer,  Iwaaso  drowned  in  reflec- 
tion that  I  did  not  take  the  hint  At 
bust  >he  made  a  sudden  step  directly 
in  front  of  me^  folded  his  arms  in  the 
same  manner  as  mine,  and  looked  up- 
wards in  my  £ace  with  a  fixed  glance, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Well,  master, 
what  now  ?"  I  never  thought  the 
Doctor  so  littie^  or  a^elf  so  tul,  as  at 
^i|^  mam^ot* 


suth  adsgree  had  ilidi|iiiiitieki- 
founded  me.  Without  finishiac'Oiy 
sentence,  I  rushed  into  the  iti«ie^  but 
not  without  hearing  the  ponesi  ^ly^ 
*^By  Hewfen,  he  is  ei^er  niad  or 
drunk!"  J 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  Wolstai^'s 
lodgin|;8,  and  set  Uie  knodcec  agoing 
mw.  vi^enoe.  The  door  wae  ^opened 
by  his  Mvaat  ^1  Louieei  a^HiiDta 
wench  oif  some  eighteen  or  tweti^ 


^di<lf  Jfa  lIMKbnv  iii.r  I  d««Mid*  p^  U«  fi«geP«»lil*tooeiaJld  mkk^ 

^qfiddj^M  .  <  ...  Ih^  girl^  ^ho  iusp^  titlexii^^  Aiiray  in  4 

,'  ^ Mr  who,  »ir  T'  .  caoier,  Ab  aooe m  I  wai  in  the  siaidj 

^!.^M^Wttliidtaiig,mj4ear.'*  flbe   boiie  mCo  aloud  hughy.  irJdc^ 

tj  ^  Mi  .^Q^f-^  Ifar  vho;  sir  1--nl  did  eodod  bj  Imk  decltismg  tbikft  I  must  te 

-uc^ Mr.  Wolai^Qg.V  >     fiarnahaa^  in  Mt. mnkk  dijr  manmef . '  > 

:  >?/Mr :  yfiAtitng  T  fe-eollo«d  t^  >  Otn  ftDtanog  iko  jroooiyino  p«ad« 
^b^  wt^h/stmrfusptiaQi  i    -IrMJio  Im  aMQ';  but  ircn-b^liyid)^ 

B^  ^ AafiifodlTy  I  Mk jou if  Mr  W^^    bigeMBeen,  widoh stdod  CronUngUtt 

«teJupiaw«tlQ]i<*'  firt^lfaeardABneeae.    fTbiamusttliB 

'^..''Ms  ,  W<»^t*prr  x«iiief»t«d  )«h«.  .Wokftaii^a^^  thorogiit  I ;  '<but  itis  m(k 
ibl£% J^.ba.  I  iunr.  diOlL  :]F(W<  •re  to-    Ma  mxetm  «ithtor ; .  ii  is  two-sbart^  and 

^Kfivme^tV^  .  ^    .    !  t     -fioio>l£^  bikmi  ba(weT«r,il6ife<ii«  SMi* 

"  J>MIK»^bft-l  vbftliFd^jfDu  »flM»  ?'*    ,&  on  I  ^vabt^  bebiqd  th«;jcrQe%  tod 
^or^  hinjk  fyiy^  whkb ,  jf  9tw  foumi    'ihsrt  behdld^  not  tbe  ptf»n.  I  oTpiwi 

iiAm|MS0ible  tft  BUinpresf.  .^TeU^itie  '«d/but  otte  reiy  difiarani^to  iril^* 
lihi^iostftQ^lf  MxWolftMkgy^OttrisM-  iittle  oMagrtv.  hririiiHfMBd^  ekinl|^ 
fAsr^it  «b  boiiito,.i)ff  bj  ^  beiirfi>of  £b-  ^g0»Ueixi»n4  ^^hh.  bo^ksd  :  noat  ion 
IjQU^tfyl-r-Ir*-— ''  .-  •  -      ebin,  ftioDg  ttroU^pofrdirsd  ^u^iM^jMd 

•L  ffUm^kA.l  4dliitittb0que«iisp^ibiO9  a  ivoodea  Idg^  H^wtts  di3Ms«d  ink 
r2.«tw  bflatd^V'  a^  ^^  ^^^l^  iM^f  '9auffiP4i«und  anrtcm^  •  sotdet  «aii^ 
flMlrtotiiig  ialo.tbft  boasayftad  b<4dtfl]g  coat,  and  black  sinaU-clotb«fv<b«BklM 
ob^  sidtB  iwiUt  latighteiv"  Cotie  Iwae,   -aA  itbelaie6 ;  and  aa  bitnMe  was  stuck 

Barnabaa^^ajiMibaaraiiriinaalorAakit^  apaaritf  jfeorteise-ibeAiiiKotaelei^  tlM 
Lipl:tJiiii98«lfJ\  •  .)  %  gUMset'of  ifbiflb<weroi<>f  modt  aiMiflkbl 

,^,  X  iMW^ihflAight  tkA%  ike  n^  |a|D  liUfiaMians;  A dapf>«rdookiii£pQi>okad» 
.l^loah  I  had  ti^roff n  n^mii bad> era-  ba*^ %  tM^^  '^^^^  taUe^ iogeiher  witb 
ailed  riaaU^igbtor  of  tbe^r^udb,  Ipb^  'ft^l^qpa >  ofim  sqaff»b(»  liifl ,of  laeii 
lli|Ma>  r#j[.i«0U'to  Ks  of  a f MAicf«fli9  capp^  '  Bebtad>bis  rigbi  oar  la-pea 
idi8pfll0itMmy«iid'nivt}h4if{»oiod^'^n  vHraafatAfb^TaCltertiliio^.maduii*  of  tUe 
rffii^bkiii^O'ffidiciikA*  I*hflrefo9»^ti5lo  jaaopMng^Wouae,  aad-bQisaiDed  busify 
biHegt^^a<iip;9.wX0(>uIdvIjftfm^iibitf«r  -|)ofH^l»idr  a  bo»kiq>Tafuwqfiptb  : 
I  a  aipiltf  into  Jt^  ai^d  said  wilb  jaU  ;tbe  . :  i  r  Itiookad'  a  fissr'  ietoada  a^  .iiuf  ^  od- 
ypoiiifaeuffa  adid  •giood  •  jbuvnwir  I  ^eould  ,vdkA  afiiidiy  asfcoonbad)  and*  Tozed  at 
jiBaiiinV-^'i)onMiap«t«i^  doar^fHwa*    -bdiag-iiajHiiibft  idiaul  batntaUjr  t^ 

dac^  me  to  your  master — I  amiiarebe  ,^osod(fthawn»Dg'srOQmi.'''I'arii  afirail, 
^^^viibin*'*  JllhU'Onl^t  aetber*a  lough-  reilv'/*i4«id  i«  as  £»  tunedilik  tjBB  i^ 
j.ing  iior^ thaa erer ;^ot a iriordflKmld    .madiinAey^ '^.^tbat I< ba^iattadod  m^ 

I  get  out  of  hoKkr  Ai^Uatr  B^xtoMa    anuyolirfaivaBy.  Mibe^'kayatoafkO- 

made  his  appearance  ^n»/tb«ikltehen,    dogiaa  teitbe  qustabeu  %be  servaai 

iMB4b6biB»Ildbc^wMdii«^lf.  *'Bai^  iad^mtto  beliare  tfaatLMh^VTelsladK, 
1  «l»«l,**  satd'I,2a|aBgj»7  ibaiMi  ttpon     wttb  jvibomii  adsbed  tt  spiMiE;  itnm 

bis  arm, "  I  ooiijiiia'  )reit|  <ati  yoaT'va-    this  obambet.M  •  :  »  .   I r   i 

.rloe  any  .happima^  t>^  teli'<ms^if  Mr  >  l  ^Doi^t  ts^  of  «f»iegtf)  my  dair 
^  tWolataog  isai  boebet^'  sir,?  /said  tbdi little  'genfieman^risbig 

;4>   ^j6k  VJ  said  BamsbsH,  urith  « long    iip  and  b<nrin{p  /with  tb^ioSDmst  po- 

stare.  >  >   s       ,/.i  i*  .r     .  ditenassi  )  "Jfaiaeated^sir^^beotatsd. 

^i£'«I  fipe$ted,my  qusstisa*  *      - '  ^  indaedT  I  am^  jasttihBii?  <»  ^  the  nxhe 

.uo/^iUid'^UMk4"iC«pltedba,^j£.Mr  '  aBraod4^f*tQi'seBMrWolBtaiig^*^^eh,  ^a 
T  Wolslailg«aa*at^bpnie2  If  that  gea-  •<snntoi^)'thatiapp«e^)is  cevtadaly  wy 
oid^Biaa  if^ytouMslf^  b64»ja^boiMi( ojO  stBQag.*/I)Dmoi^e4.hotK)ilrto  .ocoapy 
-oyas^rl  Harmnt.  ymi  myi  jnas|er(!»«t  tibotseal (opposite^  r  I  hadsKBtaad  foam 
^AOm/^  .  •  I  /i  ''  .  ,  !'  ^  >tbeser7atotoi^abh»iseKilectedsooil." 
.tufi  flln  wbal  pbtOeiiAbeith^^t?"  Itk-   /(il/«iiAef!^«nMsir.^ 


•.'     '• 


7i|pi)redb                       *      .M'w^   ST  >  I' Eos  tbe^fisst  (five  mhiirtas  i  did  not 

xb  /Jt.^bsildV^r  you. are  htiM  -  not^  for  ifi>im  a  very  jL%h'  •opinion- of  this  new 

ofi^  I  warrant  you,  master/'      <  <  ^ac^oainlahea.  fie  aeemed'  to  ba^re  all 

.:  ^.-T.^Oattf I.Sqdbim  in  bis  study  T  the  fidgetiypolitenQBS,  and  intolesable 

ji'K  ^  O  y^»r  watiaued  Bamabasi  **  if  <  obit^^hat,  of  a  French  petit  fnattre  of 

hTOtt  g^  to  ;his.  slxtdy^J  wsnant  you  rtbaoid  scfao<^.     U4  borod  me.  wHh 

.uM'It  be  tb<He>  Will  yo«,(^ease  to  wulk  ^(^stkmsand  apelfgie&i  hoped   I  &lt 

(i9^JM^l  iimd.  I  «0»ldi.#ee  :tbft  feOow  myjielf  comfortable  ;  and.^cfy  intto- 


AV  }B»JWff»piijBlii»4'"'ilM»>Jai  (1l|$i 

vUAfbft'^tpe^eU^itWtfUliat^t^  Ml-'  iiiitiiiiiTi^'Miiiii^gwIiitTiiniVfijiiiii^n 

tolerable  giggUpg  ui4  aneeunjf:  '  HJ  fttfMnicM,-lwp«ll'%krh(a:trtnW«i 
order,it3lt''wet«,  ti»iiicmu«(he1a^ter,  he  diSered  in  op^iion  from  nu^  0l<i 
bak^tanuffingftinvBtft  tMfiMM*''  clm\ma-'i¥m>p»i^i6t>ltaMMtA. 
<t6a  i«k ;  kii'd:^hOli  II«''adaM!^M(I-In^  -»tj  ^'Wd'iiHl  Ifw  Mte  «1 
lUimoutbW  ^tavnb^iW'a'ttaM!'  (SA"  im4'<«[W)M(M<>4'*mX^^*  }«^ 
c<}mpIn):entsni!Ie,'SDd  ais'loDR 'dM^'  think  of  their  doctrine  t  I  hd  Ucft>'. 
ilud  chin,  fflileh  UiraUniM'  en^'M&ef '  nSS' W'UBMK  'tMi«tnalki'«iXiUle 
lfl%  tiut'Crwlier*,' tbroirtr  fSrwttrf  t^  tmth' Itfltj'ftt  MiP^Tlfttk  hwfr^ 
«JtUilftYo6l  o/inyhce.  HWeVeH-iil'  ivri(le»' id-k 'iKUnllW'^f  ibtaA,  luU' 
the  neit  -fita^  trnmiUs'  be  MprWia  uang  a^eft  ttt-'thae «<l Ctoar^4iM*> 
upon  me,  from  .some  m; 'jnaiciouiT''  IKitr  «Nw^tei»ll|ota'4k«MBl^toHJi 
dDRTTStiiniif  fttrtbottgbt  KHieh  lie    asUeTT  of  the  LouTTe.  It  »M«-)nitt1 

'    &BU-hMj.-  '-■   ' '-— 

i^"T«i''L , 

■-    ftlW»,'*t^H»ffbe.e*ttjr' ^_. 

'    uSR>gfMt+"Wfelhi«dM;'tiD^tffa»toe 

'   bHiUttflft'9^b{lt(W(il^faa)gU4t"lri9 

'     -IwVttb'>^|ut)M(iMidl  dfi«Stam4n 

I       "P  noi-MVAb«dM^Uw<Wdf«tl 
Q^.'B'kiAiin,  n^ffili«C  iNlbflJ^i^ 

Miy  ffl«tJort9'«f;»hi'Utoit  ^Miy  ,Up 

butt — die  but  that  ^on  Mif.V!  ice  l^iu 
■tt  'M»hl>6^h41Mrfml'Alilltt»t>>M  at  juu 

buit  f'  "'[J--^riii  It  .aaiaLeui  a  ,w1 
-'» IK^MttfWdkMlef  M.  ttitidU 

i«  1"— And,  w'tfcyitfaMWMMj  4<?«a<i 

ftWene. "  ■'■  ■■■  ■■'■-  J'  ajWotj  nOi  lo 
deeaription  ftbout  jon  t"  nid  LflB^qi' 

t<H),  Eultt,  Leib-  riUr-nichlktJtoeki«rtd»kle-;te»"Uiq 

B  algrti*,' gw^B^  doiket-  ■     -'""'^  I  ,it.-iii«j  i.'.->v  snin 

,  fafa  rtribtm^hft  •!  htvAftftWiellMi^)*  Jybti'wH 

"e.    From  Mienl  ^(te,  U7d«hr'iHari.''4lB>iMn«bi'Ube 

If  oat,- 1  lewiMd   jmwvoii'miaiiitiMtfmipi^^M^i! 

le  gafeiM-to  ttn-  '  "i^t  ,iiB  i»v1iMf<'ikt:^tMt^t  8k 

idcaM.tbeiwtWi^  ^ietM."    t'UtltfisnN^ospalmt'thi^ 

hnlshelobgrng  ttf  vrordirfaett  h«^hM^M)M 4t|«f*iWl 

)  ttmit  u  tbeir  ho^  «opher,  and  put  him  bedde  0lntU9?--'9> 

■axoA    invHteb)]^  named  MwoWiiVriy  aoMMfc^-.  TtUtt, 

Xt-att.    Ifor  WK>  Goltteo,  OnMactttn^'' Zitfo<lMtt';'[n|d»> 

Sfiet]  to    these ab-  Brachi,  Roger  Bacon,  anditMIMdkam 

., cien«e.'  Iterabra-  iMtttM^intf'^iif'«ffi>d^a^im'''Ae 

ted  the  vfaoh  circle  of  lUetatUM  and  MbleM  ft«ah'ti4fttfe]r''h«id^3^-^ 

fteflneBrts.   Poeti;, criticism,  j^lo:.  ■M«»d'MM  laM'tMMhoPlbaiMpaHaK 

logr,  painting,  aAd  scnlpMre,  aaemi*  chisel.     I  muit  confea  tba»«Mkii> 

itPbt  t^ntMy  fnttiiH  Itis'nnse,  '  Hft  ^tiirtrt Of  htfctf h«<drt«aMtiagtoMa 

Sescatited   upon  'flMW,  Ulmsiniktin^  thtpodtoM  oHha^Htla^lfgA  lav 

liigpoBttions  ^OIn  sircb  a   nst'  soUfitff  fit  tlle-BEF(d;«dbitf«A'jbi*Rit>Ginft«ei^ 

bfllmttration,  th&t  I'g&nd^pon  hlM  let  vaietcoat,  would  -  feftn'McaalDMAr 

With  a  feeKog  skin  to  Koszement.  me  InoMfiUo  wwd«Tj  tefl  mf  ^Mk 

lAtltnotbe  suppoted  that  all  Mi^  iTanfnniihiiiniit  iint  liwf  nhimtailar^ 

iroa  done  with  the  fonnal  pomp  or  a  ttie  pnTiott*  ^»^j  «f  M*  ■lililiJ 

pbilosoptttT.  On  tin  conttaiy,  he  pn>-  I%»d  KttM  msM  totUrtwMwa^ifiH 

tared  throughout  hii  &i*«lDiuiMH  or  aaynnriobJtetiMdlikitodafwMlwb 


l8Wi  S^iMrf)q««aio«i». -ekq^^f.  VA 

Iq^fWymit 't>*r»i>(li<  Mj^  AUif     laoghtei. 

Pfws- ,^ni  uT.T  ,"  YouweretaUdngofluaabeordities, 

l*t  PoMtA  WM  hwght  (brth.  «  »1- 
"■V*  Mn7cikbo«»  )tm4i  *b«iil.  wjtli, 
p»Jn  Ltif  I  ■     ■.:.,..:. 

m^M  J)W[4i«>W'  )wwwa(*d  lie,; 

eabMWt«(|^:>M)n^  still  »  Saw  £00^^: 

PxltmtiiruM  )J     j-.v.  .:  ,;  ...      , 

"  I^'tfaagoiM !  excl&imed  j^  ."nyu 

dfjiGt>p«(Aui»ibit».  iiHfci*,#e,jMt  of 

Heoippua  &t  (heir,  ifpd^  wwfl  a^gm^ 
not  n;  M.CV  n.^.v':  vi-!    .  ■. --i-i.'.( 


-SMti  Ml  R^'tlw  Atom  J^jchupn^j 

fatkjae^ttSRm  ti¥>  atmm-':imi 

of  th«  goldea  thigh,  the  founder  u 
«!•*  b.csUai^tlM-PjtbagHrMa  phito-. 
■H*»i",.i  l..  ■ ,     ^ 

L'i*  Aad  tb*  iMsi  Tsttoqal  Br«tein  of 
Fltyo««bTi:lilWi:«T«i:  «imW-  Beg-. 
King  your  pudon,  I  thittk  it  goM  £u 
Eegnad^thft  nf  Ft»t0#Kibe,8to8irite:'>' 

of^Jtijovrmtka  Hm  it  goea  beyonA 
4n<i»'MsttM  full  of  Abtiudityu 
^67  are  of  #)#dent,I  naUjjigrM  wiib, 
]WCit"Mi&IytD7MigeTriBiig«tbMrniK 
thdidutocr  dtfUrijMa  dI  .AriitotUv  mk 

.^^enj,  whet  Rem  iu  MM^rditiea  1", 
Mk«4'he-«itiilhKinw»  wnpertiubaUA 


f.^-TXAiuiX  Pjtbfgonaeiyoia silence, 
fab^tu*  dutiDteS'CM-.H  p«rwd'  <^  fiT« 


VMn  .KeE-HAn.'  cnn.  >e  pmpeophm 

—  '-^  i_.  -„faow.t«iw«p^i*Wflrw 


;^'^I  MD  rifiodil  (ben  jwu  will  qevqi 
Im  M^"  I  nautrked,  teroing  a  imil^ 
•  ••   -  •  '     IS  ftt  bettom  ec^ndembly 


Setdid  not  Mem  to  take 


iOt  blit.ptnieil  ife  off  «i4i    would  b«  jou. 


,S 


,  "  Preci«dj,w,  my  4ev:  friend,"  i».  doia«ti(»  of i  jlgtibtt^y,; ^ptjjylliJ 

Eli«d  ihe  little  gcDtleiD&n,  laughiug  m  reoollected  thJa  tnrinji  jKeL- m»# 

u  tuni,  dnd  concludiDg  vitit  a  aoeeze.  Etrouglit  me  to  the  honw  ei  tii«  I«tt(& 

"  Futh,   mj  sood   git,"    mj   reve^  BTerjtbiog  c&ne  m  ».flwl)  ^i^t^ 

Woed b;  this  deaUration,  "  I MU  airnld     toore  pecjjexe^  ihui  crab^.M7a^ 
jrpu  haTelost  ;our  aenaea."  impressbn  mt,  QuA.QMuti3e  rau,9 

**  I  am  kfraid  jou  have  lost  some-  »pit«  of  hia  vMi  levpiDft  *i^-vw^ 
ibii^  of  nore  injiportnoce,"  Tebiniej  or^  perkftps,  m  faibu  ■H4:JWiF*i^ 
he,  with  n  smile,  in  wbict  I  tboitgU  lua  ma^oeaa  dm  tfaa  t^oft^pmei -d 
I  rccoipuzedatiageof  deriaion.  I  did  tM  much  leanuog}  Ifflji.  ifrWi  -^^.^ 
not  like  it,  BO,  ejeiag  bira  with  somt  vu  insane^  the  a[)tbnKm<.>taMtl 
Aeraaeia,  I  aaid  hastily,  "  Aad  pmj,  raust  be  inMne,  Doctot.PwilBiii  .rtnit- 
what  hare  I  tosi  f  Itisteadofaaswer-  tUrhead  ntiut  be.inniiq^'i^  wot 
jog.  me,  he  biiritt  in  to  ^  a  loud  fit  of  staog's  d9inestiai;.ii)iut  be.iawta  *} 
laughter,  holding  bia  side*  jfhiU  the  am  perhaps  iaione  mjad^"  thon^tX 
iean  tad  donu  hi»  cheeks,  and  be  tot  t^  iiutaDt;  but  itoM  idm^  |  «M 
teemed  half  stifled  with  a  flood  of  ir-     qooa  aatisfied^  ma  ineocnck..  - 1   Mt 

reabtjble  merriment.     Mj  pafsipn  at     for  aeveial  ; ' '"^ —  ^*(V*)ir 

this  rose  to  such  a  piteh,  that  had  he    upon  the  mi  iog  to 

t>eetaii)anofanyappeaiaiice,Iehould     eitncate  ni  moui 

dilemma,  m  fiPIK' 

lite  kept  eg  u  m- 

BfOnfia  glaM  1,  afjA 

smiliog  «itli  |i  nK- 

complacency  apaaac 

mjaelf  from  ^fi*- 

lowing queil  -  -,i-_ 

J'  Dj<f  JOU  if  taat 

,    I  am  not  W  1-     j 

"I,did,-HT,"  .*n*''«'?d  Jtie  ;mi^  a 

„.  "  Then,  sir,  t  siD»)|,|i 


not  th^  RBnoiL.bHtJ,   ^,^_ , , 
H,   student  of  philosop%.~m,^W 

Uuirersit;  of  Qotliageii.''<-^QaIfal^ 


9ta<h,   student  of  philosopi 

Unirersitj  oC  "  '" 
inoreduloui      „     :  ., 

---  ■  ■  -f^t 


beliere  me™ — Ha  utninM . U|>.1^ 


,  "It  isIin|Kaiib]*,air,"*aid.trf^tlij)t 
■  '  ft  ma  tiw.-W<|fctM 


1  mistokft  ma  ■ .  int..  W  ((iatMign- 

,hat,Qn,mj.<  ' .  i^  - 

JOU  expected  tlutge 


letang  that,  on  ,mj  .«akj^dKin,tolAAM 
'  '  ttgftBtliwyni  M  a  ahert 


!/%!  XeittivigMMiL    0h(tp.l:  Sit 


tflt*i'm  <Hatnt3:  me  to  be  leat^  till  ei  up  weight  sfcer  weight,  ptacins 

M'evne  W — At  tbii  be  leemod  a  them  upon  the  opposite  s^«.  Eleven 

Sifh  juemcerted,  and  «u  begimiiig  ItHDeg  hsd  .been  i>ut  in,  and  he  «(U 

*>  nmtter  aomrthing  in  Bxplwwttion,  Ilfliiig  the  twelfth ; — "  Now,"  says  t, 

•"fen  I  intfliTOpted  him.-—'*  Besides,  eyeing  hita  waggishly,  "  for  your  fire 

i^i  VelitKDg  ig  a  maa  at  least  alz  ^den."— Se  dropped  the  weight,  but 

fcdiW  taller,  four  stones  lieaTieT,.^d  t^e  beam  oerer  mavei^,  and  I  stiU  uA 
^WWB  older  thau  I;", 
,    "What an  imoMineftllowheBnuf 
_fcp,-niyteirMend'!    At  that  rate.V 
'6nAt  to  stand, si^feet  eight  iDchee, 
«fi5  weigLtireniy  i^ijnes." 
,'  4,awiia hardly  tetainmy p^vi^ Ht 
ma    ailcutation.— "  Prav,    uTiat    do 
|(>u  take  mr  gtatore  ao'd  welght'to 

'  '"1  should  take  jiju,"'jeplie3  hi, 

f  to  be  about  liifoit  two  inches  iij^, 
^^  W  veiRh  some  aiirtoen  stones." 
ttm   admeaBuremetit    raised    my 

merriment  to  its  acnu,  and  I  laucfiad 

'illbud.^-''  Enow,  then,  my'good  little  .  "  You  will  observe,  sir,  that  mj 

'man,  that  all  your  geometry  has  avail-  alculation  wu  correct,'' obieived  mj 

'-i'jaa  nothing, for  I  onljstandfive  eompaaion    taking  a,  fresh  pinch  ^ 

~^  eight,  and  never  "wdghed  more  nuff,     "  You  are  just  siiiteen  (tones. 

tnou  tw^elvejtoDes."— Heshruggedup  Nothing  now  r^mUiubut  to.measani 

hiasfaootdwa  once  more,  and  put -on  your  hefg^"  ' 

aqother  of  his  incieduloos  looks.,    .  "There  is  no  occ^oi^for  that,    \ 

"Kb-i-4& — I  nay  be  miitaken — bi^  rtmUed,  rising  slowly  from  ,the  scale. 

,I-T-I — "  .  ■     ~  "If  you  can  contave  to-  make  ™ 

''  -^flfifiakmr'  ezdaiaedI;**toupdi,  weigh  siyt«efi  stones,  you  can  reawtr 

jyen,werB  ofTW  mon  egiegioualy  mis-  make  me  measure  six  teet  tiro  in^e^,.' 

^Aen,  even  wen  ^on  advocated  the  r-I  now  threw  myself  down  on  « srat 

Eythagorean  doctrine  of  Metempsj'  In  the  study  which  both  of  ni  had 

^<£c«W  '.^  i»4i)taied,  placed  mj  elbows  on  .th^ 

' .  'I  tiayhewitmg,  but  I  could  lay  tabletaDdbHiiedmivfa«eiDmyIian3i, 

^fiye  fdldets^hat,!  am  Hght.    I  never  ^jMorbedindeeprelectloo.  Itbought 

'  Wt  lugh'-^j  ust  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle  00-  ai>4  thoi 

-  ctalMuSy."  .  wloch  hi 

,  ".Teu  had  better  keep  your  gil4eia  Ing.     1 

bi  JOTU  pocket,"  aud  I,  "  and  not  lis^  J^i^or  I 

^totoK)  foolishly.".  nMtici 

''.  "^With  Tout  pffimiseioa,  however,  with  thi 

'  I  Aail  back  ray  pieces  against  your*,  let  w^ 

paA  lu  drew  five  firom  a  little  green-  like  a  i 

sitt  porse^  and  put  them  on  the  table.  Then  tb 

'I,|dep<NHed.an  equal  number.  seen  in 

;.  "Nowi"  said  X  "how  is  this  di»-  others  ■ 

'pots  to  DO  settled  1  where  can  I  get  et*— 'ge 


&t°. 


tnyaelf  weighed  f* 
'■    ''I   believe,"   ai 


believe,"  answered  he,  "there  Males— 

a  pair  of  scales  in  the  room  hard  by,  tbn   wt 

■  Siid  weights  too,  if  I  mistake  not."    He  unable  t 

Mcordin^y  got  up  and   opened   the  nute*  I   looked   uol  exhausted   witii 

door  of  tbe  aijjoining  chamber,  where,  vain  thought.     iJI  the  heads  werp- 

lo  my  surprise,  I  beheld  a  pair  of  im-  gone  except  thatof  Pythagoras,  which 

'  mense  seales  hanging  from  the  roof,  he   left  lying  in  its  place.     He  now 

^udbuDdredandhalfhundredweights,  took  up  his  sDuff-box  and  deposited 

&e.  lying  around.     I  seated  myseU  in  it  in  hii  waistcoat  pocket — drew  an 

MUM  the  scales,  ehucklioK  very  heart-  old-fashioned  watch  out  of  his  fob,  an4 

ilj  at  the  scrape  iuA  which  the  little  looked  at  the  hour — and,  lastly,  lay- 

fidbw  had  brought  himsflf.     He  lift-  bg  his  han4  upon  the  tea  gildcn,  at 


ntj»fMt*i  t>i>»io  iiaHL  « 


ilHt^n4)»artiA(«-««<onJ  iMath   faAM  kMr  inivliiMrilM  '111  i  IT 

■ptm-jpnTm^'^'M^Mait^UA-b*,  >o*%4a*)ii3»ito.aiwii  mtum 

iii.il  J .«,,  I  ...l,,.-  ,1...,U| ,  ,i,  1..  :1  I  -UJm      r  Iwii-J  ".^.-auluV/  ti*.)   luiA  "      .«« 

nii.J..i  ,.t  fmw   X'l   '1"  ■■>■■■■■•■■    1   «lfe«--n,"'<  W*  1  I'U*  Pill  ait  iiuY      .>Ui 
-OJ  i    il'j^'vJ  ,;■;,.  uj^l.il  e-j.iii).-' ■"./   .il       run    51:1.^  liuh\-ljali  pJa  um  m  .(rfuUt 

«ome  on ;  I  felt  mj  bosom  g'tjUKk 
1*ilh'4irri^inq1  IiWiftfl»tH««aLlei 
.Vtikb"  «i<M«{(d'  lUlt^ittM^ii^m 

•miti'-notm  r<>fciMMbW,'  i  tMntttiM. 

IlMfld«fMiv4ii>>ihe>'HUM  'be^MltAW.'f 

-hdi^i^AiJttt*  flIW  •thW'PlW'fiy  AMI 


dM  AeiBdjiAAiefv^ ' : 


-UttlSJnM'itf  «i4hl^l4^<  tMS 


. , r-i"***-  ^"^^'^«*abanil9^om 

*«(»*rt,V')'i'''^-"'l  ii^.-if-i"'-'  r,:T    fhi,  w«  » flopd  of  li 


qMotSRlw  ft 


t>'UM"lviii 


-  '  iiJ;»i.i,,_.J.i.»^J.-.i.ii. 


ttlW  fMlt>'UM"lv^iiMfir>t>l 
•iMiift  I  AiAtaa-^otM*  ^n'Ole    Wlf^^ 


, el',''wbMii(j_,.. 

^l:iih4«t'>'Bt!idi  hSAitA       „  ,    

-ldi4'tti0^m«t"'"<I'itMldk  taf^iii 


geitum."    I  noi*^got  alunied,  ud     thijdre*dfiiltnuwiiiogrifitKBlfe.r-Aftar 


efer.    **  And  poor  WoltUng/'  oiiod  I  which  I  htd  dropped,  rushed  pait  him 

Imend^ly,  ^  you  are  no  longer  your-  wiUi  diynmy,  and  gained  the  street 

sell    Ton  are  me  and  I  am  you,tfi^o  ^S(f^  ^  ^i^®  up  my  mind  to  return 

doithileis  yon  are  deploring  your  mis^  to  Wolstang's  lodgings,  wiadeh  I  ao- 

M0miipefi^fimihf^^(»uo|ii^  ,llM^^  hoito  for  the  wk<dft#f 

jBi^  ^ba|.  ms^.itp  ^  4^«  if  fHT  'P^^  mh^W^m  myiifli  in  ivriiif«, 

^fl4^4en^I)^Ili^l^Mj^^^  JoMt^seeTSfme  mm  for  lof  wntot- 

..wsflnwiw  fp^««?*,  #fltfiths|and}iiiSlttu^*^|^fUi 

liMdf^ai^:!  p«?iJd^  lua  4ie^«f|t  jf|^  to  pUm^  tt^^k  ^^  pf»eei9§i 

•  *»«  «•!  .1 . ^  i 1_  _  i  '^      •  .  «       .  «. .  . 


£m  *«wiwa8.;^fpi4owMM«.iv>^^^  Wtihqug^I4Jd>U4Hl.tffw:4llM© 

tiffing  ■^prjetj.aW  i.l^r  howcwWiI  rW^Pf^^Wf «14  *  ww  impMibfefihiit 

^  ooyM^^mdi^  xayself  ta.hifrWfuWr  a,^!»ld  tWn|tJikft  Wototartg^4il4ialiH 

^P|iW>l%jejiM^oifl*4Be«  Je|%4hat  I'coiM  kuw  a.>«adfocfc  pH- 

^ Jb%  W^^  9Jii^  ^^  ^  bo.  api^i^  iiato  |ti4  bouseMd  mat^eiw^ioii  ^tmA 


.m<^.'WiMft- 


^.ra  jS^n,  ih»^.^tb(mih  I  wffi  ^mK^ifOf^$e^md  «m^M 

)Prolstiftpig»bpdy,.Iwafcon^Sta4tui  m«AeApw*<>fP9iviullupg.mi_ 

tton  1  was  as  different  as  possible  from  .tl^t  ^1  JTO^fj  :mf,,mBiK^r9  !Mr««r;Wnl 

.tiWgfWg  JPWWPljr  ^  "  i<^  »i*«t  b^  #J)ftuifiMah  ,1  ima  Igv^mn^  ] 

JMi4  ;  ('j  .' '  ^     !  ,<^,       .  :..!  '  losi  temper,  and  peremptorily 


j|fl4.  cofidesc^n^iQg^;  ;*tt!t,  wi  jMOC^Miaft 

,  .,  .                                 V  I  osi  temper,  and  peremptorily  leirhMB 

«desi^iK>Qlmj  floated. braui»rl  ^lh«m<$<>F)9W^^iV '^sj^.i^k^^^ 

of»t  iniD*  th«  ^)pm '  mXf  and . w^f-  J^^  at  ^ofe  iptMnfisteo t  faAufwp^; 

a^ift  the  .ftf^^ets.    I  «aa  a4^  ^and  it  ifw  sooukbruiM  Mnengi-lhe 

i  ly  %  iiumW  <rf  persons  w tw  caekl}h<HH8  that  Mf  liU^v^^WblM^: 

jirt  kn^w.i  i^4.sf¥walj5)f;:mj  .JMiFW^ ^i*  ^« BWi#flt  I  .:,  =^^ra 

iirtijll9tj,^to  >aipm  linMwa^  x. -7M9?«>i^<149drimlre4€«M.^fott»d 

i|>j^,$d  pot  fcfi^w ^m^ .,  W^Ji  (flttf.m.the:MiQ«|t|^of»i9i«4>  -4M» 

i^WHsOoD*^  at  If  W»am,  W  ^WT^  «*  Pi»^«a<TOW^!haAiii- 

^fMfooM  w^powiW^^^  .Tatl?B  4eed.gLToa/^y i  onAXfoj^  looit:^ 

^        -« * njM^aisttiing  jaw-w*^ctiwi^irtl^#aw)^  wi^JA 

..,...,.,  ^     .      -^  "P^*'^.^  i?w  tfc«4i  1Mb  £rst  k  M- my)«»*^ 

|i^  o^iifr  pemouB.    I,  feli  m  e^-  -mw  stdl  as.«mbitt#rfd^  ^^iiHt$  nM^ 

f^iT^^iW^JB^^fitrnf^t^  for,  hesidis  juodeutiy  ^a^  1(9, death  to.  pnftrjto 

.jjga^ip^fpaen  of  jw) ,  Ipo^er  beii«  .«nd  to  suqh  4^01.^)0  sm^*-  White 

mjii^X:^^m  ^«V^dT  rwomg . ijtp  ,hrooding  ovfo;  ^h^fo  m»ti«<s*:. Ihe- 4<pr 

jWfJMrtiPWexJw.uu^er*,    iFor  .^thd^ufiyoi^e4.;  Xhi^kN^g^rm 

|^K^«f»^  ji^               j*wit  %  ^  ^  of  tjiof  dopM^tK  JivmM  HP  f^Hm- 


j^i^lft^.^o^di;^  to  wont,  old  feUow,  i  had  €(9icciv«d  a  «iicMU 

mto  the  study^    *']llr  Stadt  :natr<^  against,  hkiu.r  il  tfaw>|igh<l,:id- 

jfL^n^tti^wsir,'?.  said  the  tatau  lblk>w-  though  the  idea  wan  wiid  enough,  thit 

^^^iDOi^perhi^  you  will  nt  till  he  -he  hnd  some  hiH^d  iivn^  IVfotemptf- 


^,f^^Pm§fi^jm^9e^fir 


6SQ 


m» 


ttii^  ptc^tii  doMsiODj^  liis  politeDesf  ^djo^^thfttl  see..  "H^  jg^t^ 

tms  excessive  ;  he  b6\»e4  almot^  tg  Went,  but  returoedritiiu^e^^tV^j 

tl^  grouod,  made  fif^  apologies  for  ing  that  be  obsdrred 

intrudiDj^,  and  iaquired  with  the  ^ost  able^ . "  ITo  !**  said  t»  n^ysg  up  ^: 

cm^rf'  aflectatlon  <^f  tenderness  Into  the  I  shall  take  tbe  trouble  tpvwkt 

state  6f  my  health.    He  then  seated  to  vou.''   .  My  asl^^i&hni^p^  Ina] 

K^^self  opposite  to  mjs,  laid  his  cocked  better  conceived  than  ies<aib^' 

hat  ^poDi  the  tab]e,  took  a  pinch,  o^  instead  of  the  small  apolhecu^^s  i 

B^u^  and  commence^  his  intoleca^lj  I  beheld  the  immense  oties  in  wj 
j^^teiii  of  sneezingr  I  Wfis  ne?er  less 
Jn  a  )iuAioiir  to  relish  anything  like 
fopipjery:  66  throwing  i);iy^)f  bacjc 
t[jK)n  the  chair,  puttmg  on  as  com- 
ioanding  a  iook  as  I  Comd.  and  look- 
ing at  Trim  fiercely,  1  said,  "  So,  sir, 
jto  are  back  again ;  t  supp6se  you 

'  **'Know  you,  »y  deat  friend— eh-^  .  i*^r 

jnift^J  derived  ^re^t  ^)easuxe  in  beinj;^  air  the  PeyilVh^CTateriu'  i^<^^ 

made  acgni^nted  vith  you  the  day  remember  thai  yOti  ^nd  Wf>Iraikj||;^ 

tldk  Stadt- 
JLIlert* 

]*^Then  you  iEnow  that  X   ai!n  tio^^  b^v  name  to  a  receipt  for  fifty^g^Ld^ 

ibyselfl"  '       ^      [  l^hfch'he  paid  mo.    I  fiever  reiia-tiit^ 

^'/'Hy'd^r'JfHend''*  replied  he,  wU^'  w^itinjg^  I  n^erely  j^bscrlbed  it!^*   ; '  * 

i'kM^J  '"^  hinte*  ^n»  Tnuch  the  las«i  •  *^  ^Ht  was  a  pliy  i  for  re^a^om 

.time  I  saw  jou.*'  "'  Lave  bound  yourself  as  firmly  ^^p^ 

ing  with  a  person^s  oi^  bl66a  ean 


had  been  weighed  two  days  bef(>re 
felt  confounded  and  mortmeo,  kt^ 
turned  with  him  to  the  stud;^.  in 
ing  something  about  depsfjit^ 
necromancy,  and  d^monoXogy.* 

•«  Well"  continued  1,  kftei^r^ 
ing  a  little,  <'  what  abotit  th^B 
— .^hen  and  where  was  it  te^el^ 

^  It  was  nmdeVi|ie  paef^^^l 


^  And  pray  how  did  you  aseertais 
thatr 

^  Tou  don't  ask  me  tuch  a  queit^,** 
said  he,  with  an  air  of  surprise )  ^t 
k^ew  it  by  yoi^  own  signature," 
'  *My.own  slgnattord!    1  know  not 
^haiyou  ihean  by  my  ^^ature.'*' 

^Itti--eh — ^^ttie  signature,  you  know 
.-^^-that  is,  the  compact  you  made  w|th 
Woktang;*' 
.  ^  ^X  knoi 


**  Did  I  sign  it  with  my  own  blood  f* 
said  J,  alarmed. 

**  Exactly  so.  Tou  may  reeolleet  of 
cutting  your  finger.  I  hjd  }j^jfi^ 
sure  of  stanching  th^biotyl,  a  simcia^ 
quantity  of  which  wair  ^n^vertbe]^ 
collected  to  write  this  docume^^^  ,\. 

**  Then  you  were  present,"  tt^id  t\ 
"yes,  I.  have  a  recoUection  of  yoitt^ 


you  or  "Wolstang  to  produce  any  such  ''  Precisely/ 

&iftnimen^"  «  ^.^  ^i^at,'*  coniinoed  I, .«  Aire  M 

^^  I  believe  it  is  in  my  pocket  i^t  thlk  conditions  on  which  I  hold  this  stiv^ 

very  moment.     Look  here,  my  dear  existence  T    Suppose  Wolstang^^rT 


Jir."  And  he  brought  out  a  small 
manuscript  book,  an^  turning  up  the 
{eaves,  pointed  to  view  the  Ibllowing 
Wds: — 

^  I  hereby,  in  consideratioh  of  the 
sum  of  fifty  gilders,  give  to  Albert 
Wolstang  the  use  of  my  body,  at  any 
tiime  he  is  disposed,  provided  that,  for 
the  time  being,  he  gives  me  the  use  of 
his.    Fbkdbbick  Stabt." 

*^  It  is  a  damnable  forgery,"  said  1, 
starting  up  with  fury ;  "  a  deceptio 


''Then  you  keep  lus  body  tiQ  tbl] 
natural  period  of  your  own  aeal^"     \ 

'^Supposeldier  "    ; 

**  He  then  keeps  your  body,** 

'*  Then,  if  he  dies,  my  body  is  bniiei) 
and  goes  to  decay,  while  I  am  cIo{g$ej. 
up  in  his  body,  tiU  relieved  f^rom  i|  by' 
death  r        ^ 

•'Precisely?' 

This  announcement  struck  me  idi 
terror.    *^  And  shall  I  never,*^  said 
weeping,  /^  see  my  dear  body  Ajpafad 


"^in^Wy  libA'  It,'?  ever  WobUng    of  thU  that  be  hu  ths  powa  over  joiir 


mca^.in  your  waj." 

Y  "^M  ihdl  I  ueter  poBwn  it-^i^ 

X^^Ter  ke  mjsalf  anuci  i 

',  '"Ilot  unless  he  p1ea5fls." 
'\*'Tb8  nliiim  !"  cjicUiinc3  T,  k 
aipiny  of  grief ;  "  I  am  then  unilone— 
db^twl   of  »   hciiFtle«s   anpriaciplod 
piKreiat.     Is  my  case  hopeless  I  _     .,    ,  . 

'"O   nOjlnj  dear  friend,"  ani^  the     f<ni,  but  I  give 

tHtle  nun,  "not  at  all  hopeleis;  there    lu-pon ~ 

&  nothing  simpler  than  the  remedy,     win  oc  ... 

Only  put  your  name  hare,  and  yoa  I  think  you  ha^  better  sigo." 
4{I1  be  yourself  in  a  minute.  The  Ccl-  "No,  you  old  Tillnin  1"  said  I^ 
»)w  will  then  lose'  »11  power  over  your  wrought  up  tn  a  pitch  of  fury  at  tt)^ 
t^y.'"  I  seiied  with  avidity  the  pen  jnfuiniil  plan  which  I  saw  he  was  mo^ 
Wkich  he  presented  to  me,  dipped  it  In  ditaliug,  "  t  will  never  sign  youi  dam; 
k  Till  of  red  ink,  and  was  proceeding  nslile  compact.  I  have  religioQ  eoou^ 
to  do  as  he  directed,  when  the  writing  tn  know  the  valve  of  my  soul,  And  suli 
above  ca«ght  my  eye.  It  ran  thus:—      -■-'-<       »     .     .  ... 


body.  Th$  deed  which  you  baTesigoej 
would  hare  ftvaited  him  nQthiog  vith-^ 
6ut  this  one."  .', 

'   **  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  you  relieve  me 
from  rny  present  condition,  you  brenl^ 
ffuth  with  Wolstang,  neing  that  you 
privehioi  of  his  stipulated  power."'^ 
"  I  depriye  hiin  of  hie  poirer  OTer, 

lor  person,  whiol^ 
tmedy.     will  answer  his  purpose  equnjly  well., 


to  do  as  he  directed,  when 
■ore  ca«ght  my  eye.  tt  i 
"I  hereby  engage,  after  tny  natural     wretchedi 


ficient  philosophy  to  bear  with  anj 
wretchedness  I  may  endure  under  inj 
present  form.  Tou  mtvjrpla^'tbe  DerS 
if  you  ohotise,  but  you  shsll  neyer  g^ 
said  I,  "  what  is  this  f*  liie  to  act  the  part  of  Dr  Faustus!''  jt 
~    "  "  pronounced  these  words  in  a  voice  ig 

thunder  ;  hut,  so  far  Iroiu  being  angry, 
he  U9ed  cveiy  endeavour  to  soothe  m« 
— made  a  thousand  apologies  for  ha^ 
ving  been  the  unwiniugcaQse^f  sucll 

ftOomrootioD — then  snat^iing  uplus 

,Hanya  one.  Bere,  for   example,     tiat,'an3  maldng A jprofoubilMww^.bf 
aiWcrlstang's  flame  attached   to  a  sir    loft'theroom.      "  ,-■;    '■  .t 

«Ulir  contract.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  virtue  ■  ■    ..  ■ 


.''Zounds 

*'  'il!  is  nothing  at  all ;  just  a  form- 
a  KOere  fonn  of  business,  of  no  iatrin- 
^{;  meaning.   .  If  you  would  just  writo 
i^n^^  name  :^it  is  very  easily  done. 

^Baa  any  other  person  signed  such 
4^edsf"  demanded  I. 


'."&  QW)lt  of  cottf^ns  virtue  passed'  sfrut^d  along  < 

over  iTie  on   his   departure.     I  found  out'  a'inoriie'nt's 

&it  ,t   had  resisted  evil,  and  gloried  up  to  him  and ' 

ipitbe  ti>ought  ;  but  this  triumphant  Hat;  nor   did[ 

ftelioi  gave   way  to  one  of  revengo  looked  at  this  ej 

kjALinst  the  aiithor  of  my  'calamity,  bot  walked   del 

i&r  refiecting  for  a  abort  time,  it  oe-  hini   distinctly 

«^rred  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  pun-'  shall  hear  of  i 

ish  him  *oal(t'  be  to  cominit  soioo  out-  "  VFhen  jou  pi 

MgB  Vb Kb  isight  atBHip  him  with  in-  answer.     "  Noi 


B*ft 


tad  reBderbimmrsonihloif  e' 
>ug&^  of  resuming  his  body. 


[t  at  least  have  him  expelled  from 
tBe'-uniTersity.  This  aJiaJI  he  the  first 
How  atretflwi  against  his  comfort.  He 
will  ii     ■      • 

tTi&it^  ^S'  ejtch*ogo."  Pull  of  thi 
idAt|  'r'  entered  the  College-court, 
-where  the  first  object  that  met  my 
ana  was  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead 
<^ming  towards  me — the  baton  in  his 
Uidd,  the  spectacles  on  his  carbuncle 
nose,  Ufil  his  head  thrown  back  as  he 


much  joy  of  y 
wore  my  thou 
verified  them  ; 
^,^,„.     ..  T  of  my  body     Senatus  Academicus  being  siiintn one j[ 
iii'veiy  KttlesntisfactioD  in     hv  tiM  provost,  that  learned  body  do- 
T^r^il  he  takes  it  into  his  head     clnrea  Albert  Wols tang  unfit  toTie  ^ 

jL-  — 1. !•     W..11  .r  .1. —     mciubar  of  the  university,  and  he  w« 

accordingly  placarded  upon  ihe  gale    . 
and  expelled,  in  t(rrorem. 

This  circumstance  being  just  what 
I  wanted,  gnvo  mc  no  uneiismcas  ;  but 
a  few  doys  thereafter  an  event  arose 
out  of  it,  which  subjected  mo  to  much 


i«fo%lib<Mlk|iiiInriiMiMir  able  books  in  my  Iflynfywae^illMM 

MAif<^  t^y'i^  df  t^  oA^itffir  Wfetf^  na<ifc>iaiiliiWiiiiJiitJMiw1  J»aibw 

mi^  t</>^~^lk  ^ii4>rM[f MA  #«Mf.  MlteMatii4«ap«ndiAnMaiitei^ 

^i»^]Mttt)oU«U  l^'lb«  b^^tfea-iWldl^fW  4^lMle3««l««Ue)MlKci>avwWd  wm 

now,  fdr'«lii«ftr«ftiMS-^ii^ftl^nii»-  »ia#i|g^^3>q»liwgMtc«iil^4idiiliv 

fif^itojier^^bbd-  HNitit  WM  4  ditINt  MtuiQhMB  Whkk  vfi  ^jdyt^  I  tea 

-«-4Mlul4A^tt(  lU))%i^^'#«r-'iHil0^  -dniMeinbfAUit  Mfol^d»d£^«liilu^il 

mit  to  a  corporeal  change,  seeinfl^ttDt  4iidl<  kpy  IthoogftiftlinUlitf  trifl^lfTfi^ 

I]i^  i(>i«Ail«^llWP  rmHk^  dlt^ioilMer-  mi^iii  wiffitgf^ai  ipi^H^dbd^nifeiw. 

laM^  ttiaif  >bis  <^^#A«tml  !)i«  mm  Baaitf  ^ifttMviif  tin  mmtttib^bAtiUb 

^lMtti4 Wit4ti:(liKi(0ftrM' of ttf«4i<lkttl.  &i  4>a»Hroto fmrfnnaih^j  t^ilkiOttiltai 

i«^fllMell6w'4^%rtoe4fkMl  guc^%  U^ugMuUe^^iblMce^^fMur^^ 

ittelittbifilio^:'  ^ ^'-i  -,'i'^ii'iyj^-unau  imSUItiMM  aai  imMML{tiHix.«ataMli 

--'  ''<)r0iWi^<<i]*i<yrjMlMi  f -^wiMfe  .il'imaNnrdMimUtBrflilfll  JaDpottani^ 

,1tfOil-iBiieMbl<|:>wretAr«ti  iMJMU'>  ttk  ^du&j^s^^wjm^mMMm^fi^ 

Ififlw4idb«^Vefliieib«ii^MiftMi^.  ^ba^tlMtakUbf^cla^liijUMi^ 

V  k  ]^pt.ttp^^«i7>^«|^nltf t  'bat  ^bt#%iiB  'aMiDf«iadjtfiEatikKMd(#wo  iiiitniipii 


^jpftdL  '  I  fMifldOiiit:  {.iv«»ip«n]e4  fy  4i^u^tan(ioM»VMan  tfiAh^Lirititiit- 

IbOfe'fi^  p^^MM-^wb^'tl^lr^'bctt^  .ipeftiibl»ld*iMai^4iBdjiMi»fika^yiMr 

.te9#MnLloiw«0>ddl|hrit»'toif  Mn4-  :«€  iio  Mi  tUaorMitekiilnribalKMr* 

^«Upi  lBI#MNW^iic^fiotSfebiad/Mt  IjiKi(mi?h»^<AadIbf7jibeiaii 

^n%WslfiDg^loilg8r^^MI^^«Ji^«e  t  «r«Mn<^ii  Jbimd  oV(li«MiB 


t4o:ia^li»e^Ib^Mir^«lal1iili&^:i-  .^tbo«Batb*^n|iteoi4.UidroQBU6ittad 
rtoPtOv^war^LoU^^to^'fl^aU^ftte  conLaneartrfniyJwimiihhiwifciJtiK 
^UiciPRitarfao  tel  iftdMM^k'MWj  ^tSbobmoliea,  itim^jiiijk  itito  rjfiteifii|^ 

bodj,1>iit<tti;cfiiM7^aoowi6tf:I^ii»«b-  tton^cifagtoAtfLmq t^ tfciJihdbiila 
-«#be<Hn»tfi0itte^tii«.  ;<'  I  luiid  j^ne  li^m  hitMJkjL  otf  bafayMwrii,  ai^itbtt 
{«li'ta^ea^iMHldi|lte>to'^''^I^btd  -df  we.whad  ^ajaaTb.>9Mrliiett^7«i 

fOdv  tl^'  U^e  TOQtinlisrJ''  -^  I  wa»  te-  iimmiupiwieona4epMtfiiwf  Mm  tfi^Algr 
iflDoik''   Ifiivtir'bj  latty'  ]MM«i-  ,j#as  in^fipenaUto  j^^odi  ^^-^iMcmi 


mrcMAl  ^eecpiaigbtfiOf  wy^df.  ibtfemg«iodtfoeiii;iedaito.«BMiateidi. 
mAU  ttdt  '^sonviwdbdi^iaa  thatiAia  case  t  If  lTra«idndl|^yl<t)pi^tfiriiiin«  mMi\ 

was  bop^esi^abdildiiie.lrfliaii  biike  iIbcl^iiByika5l^9faiiil&<iiawi  vd^d^iiobe 
'.  ^tt  Jml:'  of  ^  1x17 1  dottteabld. ait^tion.     possible  for  m^'  torifwiHaii  jamliie 

Wolstaog  had  eyidently  p%«d'iiiy  .4fait^I<{vas-^ao^'^WolMaig>lt  iMy^-tooB- 
j^niri^nBfhrb^t^tlaalidid  faii,for  Jlractiouc  ioA  eanciili«iLoiiiai^>ibW# ; 
'A0  bad  to  snMeitidii  doin^  ac^  ittd    and  though  I  was^lio#  ■nwaiillitfiltf 


^thanks  Jtoioy  iinMaty)  ivii-  iUfe^nlil  wan^Tglid^iMiiriLltei  in 

/BWtely  Jao^fmdnted iwitb  iba: ataAe  -of  /- atj . ^nK^%v |^^ ittota*  aiii  ri^Miflilij^ 
.■^p  ad&iiiA«  l.i£  ^anytluDg.ediiid  itdd  ^.j«vdtingr.i|iatb»Didsailo^.til^aLfiotia 
[jtatUtfinitalioi^  ia^aa/^tomotioi^^e  yillain.  merely  because  I  ooi^d^jibi 
famporoTboiBiitiit^or  latbcv.  .daaigts,  ,^dboii  iftaib:iiiite'JilAfi09Ml£^^ 
:irhidi  tba  ^irilowt  was  jaika^iar  ay  redtolkay  kud;  tinn  dnetvai^i^^Md 
Iwaie^.  BieifAitip.was.tiiKDedLaq).  ^  ^1  .jnetelvediiloidoikiw.  A>(fi^bBd  twzt 


MM  Ui«iwnd3ilh>tt.MiiiiMb>Wni]4- 

fiUed  me  with  perfeplb^citMq'tii'ila*- 

Mil  fbt^caA  tb  MUrsM4r'npi>r 
UntuMUi^biU);  iMil  iddfeulnd»«n  A- 
Muiubii:  WltfciUiiii|d«*Iw(«4«Al-   >a»^- ■  ....  ,.., ....  ..„. 

IwJMliJIjfi  ijitiHijliln  ifliimimfr  irif  .tlu<ltifM>t*V'MTcn«(l9Bitbti|iirkiiii|h 

'  [il&Mtiit«ii«.jibMDiwaM.    --^--— -       -•     -    ■  ■— 

.j^  UKitig'iaDMMA,Tjife         „    _  

lhiWrtTOiMpJ"oMJi4^'ii*l'»ri«g'*  ^*"--  H<>itf|Mi<lIJ*i4#»:ibiiii*g*t 

-    '^iil  fcHjAtsUn-oii     uiBiiaTCifiiUj,— iBtUr"  "■' '- 


Mimiln:<'Wil&Mtiit«ii«.jibMDiwaM.    ^DCtfKt  JKjiftTOHiitlii),,,  MSIoHMtff 

-—>iii»wiiVI)aJ>oM<ii.|^lin*liii"iwa  J>«»''.  H»<«ff|l«i<lIJ»i4«l»:lUili*g*t 
itewfcitorJMfchrtK-i'i  fcH  jAttiJkln-aii  nomaiviMlj,— flatUiwacltMiiiioWstfr 
,Kii>H^nt,lwldtnifligU:4t»tHM>ii<ft,   jWMBCg  jWiPih  lW>*illttf'li<WM>«»wl- 

iliifcliitpiHiiiiliiiUiilj  ■illli  nrtiiiiirtin  .l>atMnfl«uMwl|jbbeM«M>imaWMt, 
:^m4«d««TiMnr^Ik*tMdtjf  JiBd  ;M<i  wpqdMJt^KiilfehidaMi  i^»* 
nofr.jnw vatmn^'  lndJ,lu<MM«i  smMmtlkitsiitleiaMlvitolMffaLMWC 

-■bMBg  cfirtrifc'  Bi^iMii^ife-toyihBJy,  ,^t|HiMM«>Wlirf»iM  tlMrfMMn 
lM^ii«(*Biil''ntt-'<-r>-'.'.'  Kui  :.afia*e)|icinnriidH)iLjiant«lB«<)(aA4titi. 

amjtm^'^l^abioiinvu  ioB^wrttm  lb-  .'im  f»rbiljntbc  rVol>idhAikl>'fea«:U»d 
IfanMi  MibtlMliliMi  UmitMBg^iin  itfmwitlieiiablqiiffDpaTML'Wtiktaw, 
iTamF^  tfcfclfcrt  ■bmingTtoy  wUfa,  -i]n»i  i«4Ut  fifteiikiiU.  *E»4fad!'lMi^t 
.JmiuM#>'*<bM([t'M>«l>oiitr  *^L<dB-  .'t(C'.wiuHicftll|id^Hne  UM^it/'^im 
l.UMaMlMm%,iiW«U(*kg!tte*<if  jta  --'.  "wftli  l-nHi«lidHiiLttMiitI"iMid 
-j4o]HtM«ainiibk.^ii)7:iU>dr.I.iUU  .  Wi>blws4i(k.iilfilMUirMn(  .jw 

-ujf^aa  ik^mu-Oi^l  stttt'^nfSaiitie.  -^iuiMf.'!  viir.-.i.'.j  ; '/i  M.:t.:r^/ 
-  trlt^fouumemiUimf  tat  jnui  inll  i  r  Itiinnitiiiih>nHfiiiHtii>flwMin4iiil 
iHaVomimim  hoAyi'h  {  A-.'  „'i  l-^  MbonghMno,  ■ncbLfaymittbi.gi)^^, 
<[i  .f^iiimms  »i;^ririd>iaf  )tDntr«.FfI  -ifanatUtid  Md  nfaMiNt«d  la^rtfAnn 
^will  ■■thiii-<lwt*Ttpy  dcwt*!^,  ri*n  >  aciia«diiAifulrndUnnBDfc'<l9lnNKw 
i:it<iaaal4il>a'divkc«libf[&wDlni<liel  blbeUlieKaia£nni,rtdthetiiu,4Hit 
I'Mkt-jW.'^  ■<■'•■■■   '    i^-i-i  ■     '>j%B)»"af. 'Wohrttngj.'iralfcKinifMm 

KH^ToiijiieiisUnn'l'  iUd>'W<Matag,  -inauta,  wai'mtet Hw^mxiod,  i-iwma 
I ■i4t«ro'irii>g'to ami«*e  UniwUJ  '     vBo«nr^i«gMi^lMbbuiai£fktiittle 


t^  ntPfikAsij^  Author ^f«Dy  eaktmi;*  loid  ¥fM  t&kto  Mm  iV«iM  IlMs^w 

ties  was  moviog  off  m  tiko#n  Wty  eo^i»d<MMkm  ^"b^iM  lacMsd  in-IV»l 

ifMl3M  ftriihgle  seiiikteh.  If  my  ^me  teH«t1jr'«6iMto^iFtr  ^aeetiiM^f  Heattt 

w4blA  Ud  cMe,  hofwevw,  my  tuiw!  fbi-'its  hltb!telic«.         '  ;     •  ^  ^  ^^- 


trj- 


Oj   ''1-' 


^      t 


Cbai^tbk  17. 


I     ( 


'  <i  I'     .  '  li.'     ^»'.  ,V'  .  1 1    «   I    '. 


>m'  I'      .J    i 


AuKb,  how  ttsDBient  is  htiiiMfti  liap- 
pibesB  ^  Scarcely  \bA  an'hotir^psed 
when  a  shudder  came  over  me^  pre^ 
«iidy  fidmilair  t;»  that  which  occ^irred 
some  weeks  beffbire  en  etfteiing  the 
€^llege' of  Qekin^n.  I  alk)  percei- 
yed  that  I  was  stronger,  taller,  an^ 
more  v^rous,  atid,  as  if  hy  magic, 
totolly  me  of  pdh.  At  this  change 
r  h<Miid  sentmieni  came  across  mtf, 
aaid)  on  loi^iring  at  my  shadow  in  a 
ittUf  I  obsenred  that  i  was  no  longer 
myself,  but  Woisftang:  the  diabolical 
ttlsoreant  had  again  eff^eted  a  me^ 
temp^rchosis.  Foil  of  distracting  ideas. 
B'wandered  about  the*  fields  till  night- 
ftfl^-when  I  returned  into  the  dty, 
and  threw  myself  into  bed,  orerpow^  < 
eM  with  fatigue  and  grief. 

<  Kext  day  I  made  a  point  of  calling 
«l  thy  own  houw,  and  inquhring  fbr 
nxyself.  The  senrant  said  that  I  cotild 
nbt  be  seen,  bmng  confined  to  bed  in 
cOl^&e^«tetieeef  seyeral  bruises  received 
iilim  encounter,  with  two  highwaymen. 
I  ^called  next  day  and  was  still  eon€- 
i^j  On  Ihe  third  I  did  the  same 
bili^  I  had  gone  out  with  a  fi^nd.  -  On 
the  fourth  I  learn^t  that  I  wa»  dead.  - 

^4%ill  I'eadily  be  belieyed  ^tat  this 
lalt  InleUigetioe  was  -for  from  being 
UDH^kiome;  Onheairiog  of  my  own 
death  I  felt  the  most  liyely  pleaSUM,  . 
anticipating  the  period  when  I  Woold 
be«[iys€^  again.  That  period,  accord- 
ing^fo  Woktang's  solehin  tow,  would 
arSive  iu  five  days.  Three  of  these'  I 
had  epent  ita  the  house,  barefully  se- 
cluding myseHftMn  obserratiori,  when 
I  hteaM  It  6nee«e  at  t^e  outside  of  the 
dooifi  itbpened'  ^nfd-ia  stepped  the 
little' tttrntii  with  the  smtiF-^loured  sur- 
toiift,  ^e-  scarlet  walstboat, 'and  the 
wtf*d«n  leg.  Ihftd  "cbnceitfed  a  dis- 
like •a-p^aehing'  toltovroriittbi^old' 
raAMb^'Who^  I  naturally  cotiblndedto 
beiat  -IM  bM^m  of  these  diabolical 
tran^nliivffons';  I,  ho^ev^  contained 
my-wvaih  t^l  I  should  hear  what  be 
had  to  say. 

^i  wiii  Vou  'touch  jo^t  my-  dear 
frittid,  ihtt  %d«  ar^  gokrg  to  reiuttte 


your  own  body.  Tb^re  is,  hOirp^ 
one  circumstance,  which^  ptHiafb'yoa 
haye  overlooked.  An^  fc/a  awm  mf 
yoa  are  to  he  bttried  tidar  f^  '  " 
**I  neyer  thought  of  i^^  kosWiM 
I  *(ia3mly,  ^nor  is  it  of  ktijr  o6i»e-. 

rince,  I  presume.  In^  Iwd  ^yt  ^ 
U  be  myself  ags^n.  I  shaH  theA' 
leate  this  body  behind  toe,  and  taJb 
powessibn  of  iny  own.'* 

^And  where  will  yotti^  o^  hoAt 
bfethcni* 

^  In  dto  'gnnrt**  said  I  with  *$  dmd^ 
der,  as  the  thottght-catofe  ti/doiB  m.  T 

''lYecisely  so,  and  yoif  ^iD  'ik^^^ 
the  pileasure  of  being  toHl0d'«  i^iyer 
that,  I  suppose,  you  faay6  n^t  ^e^eti^^ 
ktedwpon.*'  -^^ 

'^Ihk  remark  struck  ine  w9th  blhnk 
dl»msiy,i&nd  I  Ml  bade- on  tor. dia^"^ 
uttering  a  deep  groan.     ^If^tJim^ 
then  no  hope  t  cannot  this'  dreijral 
doom  be  averted!  must  I  bbl^Jr^'^ 
aK^?"  "^  -^ca 

«  The  case  is  rather  a  hw?d  oib^  W^ 
Sliidt,  but,  perimps,  tmt^  vMamk'i^.' 
medy."  '     •"       '  ^  ■•  '     '""•'  -^     '--  '^* 

^  r«fe,  there  is  h  retoedy^^  ^^t5eeh?[l 
staring  up  ahd'MriHngf^  ft^r^bBei^" 
"  I  rikall  hie  me -t(i  iny  "oWa-  hmip 
and  entreat'  them  to  Sus^dl^feilliU- 
ral  for  two  days."  •'  =t*  ^  ^'^'^ 

<<^I^w  the  nndeH&kef s^lMif .^^htf^ 
the  hbtise,  sfs  I  psbs^  by,  f^^k^Mf^ 
pose;  I  should  tbftlk,<tf  sci'e#fri|-allirii  ^ 
the  coffin-lid.  The  coMpan^  tdabl^F^ 
find,  are  beginning '  to  ^ile^  Is^fiilf 
there  Is  little  hop6  bT  ybur'ir^«»*i^* 
infe.  Howeyer,''  cWi«htted,t<H 
a  pinch  of  spuff,."you  may'4W' 
if  you  ftiili  ^have  a^ksft^irf*  "te  ^ 
which  Win-per1iad§'MH>^atli''|^«M^^ 
I8hkllji^ity^¥ietei5"i>'  ^'^-^^  '^^] 

Iti  %  moithefft  %4y  h^f  ^iji?  hn  tap** 
heftd^ll  another  I^^mmm  WF 
roto-^dhd  lii'*''tMW^'<»^^"ij^^ 
hms^,'  What' h^  had -'Staled*  «itt4Mw'^ 
stirttiaHy  trbe.  ^fheyf  th^4ii<m4^'-' 
er^  had  arHved;  afid<th«  -  tindM^ei^^ 
men  were  waiting  below,  tiH  ttwHT'* 
should' b^  ttm/mM' W' ^Ifi^^B^ 
8crewzd<y#^  ^e>«^.  ^(^modlt  dAS^^* 


accents,  to  stop  for  tYKi:4i^0 1^)4  ^^  4ecw^«,  ^  ^giy^.  o^r  ^^  |$^  |^  t<i|ia 

would  see  that  the  corpse  which  lay  owner  of  this  book."  ' 

before  them  would  revive.    **  I  am  not  ^  What !"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  old 

dead/*  cried  I,  forgetting  myself,  **  I  compact  ;  the  one  you  wished  me  to 
assure  you  I  am  not  dead." 


^^  J)efore  1" 
«Th< 


"  Poor  fellow,  he  has  lost  his  senses,*' 

weeks  agpy^ndiW't^i^iigPM^C.i^^       i    "X    wm 
^ykwg^ior  hi^a^lf  ^er  si^ca*%   ^  '  - 

^JpAs^  yW  J^aw  ^4ea(j;;  saidr 
%  Qurpwit^fnpelf  upoa.my  kneoftb^ 
t^p  tny  cousin,  who  was,  present. 

^^J  Ipww  ihtktf  my  gopd  ff  Ibw,"  .wa^' 
his  answer,  "  But  poor  @tadt»  you  seat 
le^Q?  ey^r/^ 


he  same,  my  dear  friend." 
f,  "  Only,  thmH/Of.  jljh#  c9R#^ueiM^iq 


.   aWa^ujtih/^  99ose^^|k$^ 

iHUhex  tjwiu  aelj,jpy,^cwl»",  J,  ,7^  "^,.,09 

. :  Jf  Hw-iftd  .ative,f.^ .  id^ar  rai»-'^ttito 

ipMnk.**         .,..,,,  1    i,       .»  7 

"I  wilj  not  sign  the  compacst*"  :  m 

"  Oaly,  tbinjc  of  Uiog  W»«4  »Uiv^»j 

coutiouefi   hoyr.'*  sti^  to  d^tli-  ji 

pent  up  or; all,,sides7T-^wtfiifahqpwiiP 


*vrhat  IS  not  Stadt — it  is  ir^t  is  J^'  earth  belowrr-no  fho|)9**-T^Q  dco^:^ 

WtfcK^  M^bp^ye in^l -  Jaw  gtadt  iflove  ift^su«poa*iji,i(tu»i^^ bfiwma 

— -thu.  u  not  pifh^  4MaA  not  puysolfe  atruckr^pit^ir^^spair..  ]Ghi|oli^]iejd<^ 

Epr.Ae«vc^*9  ^p  suspend  thU fone-  drei^flful  h  Ovij  tkxnk-^kiitfpvi^M^ 

rat/'    Such^  wire  my  ej^clamatiousf ;  ibgawiU  be^>wb^a,J^o^  C0mf.to.mfti4 

biij^they  produced  n»  oth/ex  le^et  bul-  tl^t  nan:v)w  ^diarp^-j^o^se,  ftud.knovt 


that  of  pity  among  the  by-4taA4ers< 
^  ^001  ^f9i;tu9aterfel)i»Wy  he  k  cia- 


yftur  Aituatioiw' .    •      ,     ^  v    ,it  *  ,>, 
I  gave  a  shuflder  at  thift  pa^tUff^) 
whiohvais  drawn  with  horrible  trut^ ; 
h^t  the  energies  ^f  religjoByand  thi^. 


tm^    Get  a  porter  and  let  hiia  be 

t|ik^  homt.'^  ,.     „ «— ,- ,  .,-^, 

I  Skis  oid^rr  which  was  given  by  my    hopes  of  fi^iturity,  rushed  upon  ni^i 
omisia  himseif.  stung  me  to  madness^    soul,  and  sustained  it  in  the  dreadful  1 

i5a,  changing  my  piteous  tones  fo^     ^-'-^     "  * "     '^  ^       '  * 

thMe  ^fitr9errfsistaQGe|  I  swore  that 
^  J^^piil4  ^X,  turn  out  for  «py  mso 
linng.  I  would  not  be  buried  alive  to 
pl^a^.;them.*^  T^r  this  uobody  made 
a^.  i«p(j^  vbut  m  the  course  of  a 

ii^ut(9  four  stout  porters  made  their  -^ — .   ..„,    ,     ,   ^,,     ,.«^ 

appieaifancey  aad  X  was  focoed  from    make  up  your  mind,    If  I  kvve  yon 


twal,    "  Away,  away,"  said  X  pMshiog 
him  back.    *'  I  have  mada   up  mj  ; 
mind  to  the  saorifiQe»  since  better  9iay  ( 
not  be.    Whateres  happens  to  sif  t 
body,  I  am  resolved  not  t»  fisk  n^- 
eternal  soul  for  its  saka.'' 

"Think   again,''   said   he,   *'aad 


the  house, 

^J^MOtunuBg  to  Wolstaug's  lodgiqgs, 
a^  M  man  was  there  in  waiting,  as 
h^^miaed.  "  What^'*  said  I  with 
trf  pidni^oo,  ^  what  is  liie  scheme  you 


your  fateis irrevocable^   Are  jouibr 
cided?" 

''  I  am;' 

^*  Only  reflect  onoe  more—^Oonsider 
how,  by  putting  your  name  in  this 


wf^  to  propose  ?    Tell  me,  and  avert    book,,  you  will  save  yourself  from  a 
tb^Jtorrible  doom  which  will  await    miserable  death.    Are  you  decided  ?*' 
m^  for  they  have  refused  to  suspend       ."  X  am,"  replied  X  firmly^ 


nmr  tor  they 
^J&merai;' 


"Then   fool,"   said   be,    while   • 

{^My  dear  friend}"  said  he  in  the  frown  perfectly  unnatural  to  him  CQr* 

nuMt  soothing  mannei:^  "  your  case  is  rugated  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  shot 

far  from  being  so  bad  as  you  appre^  forth  vivid  glances  of  fire — **  then, 

hmd.    You  have  just  to  write  vour  fool,  I  leave  you  to  your  fate;    Toa 

mgoie  in  tbb  book,  and  you  will  be  shall  never  see  me  again."    So  saying 


yofurself  again  in  an  instant.  Instead 
ot  poping  alive  in  the  grave,  you  will 
be  alive  before  the  cofiin-lid  is  put  on. 
0^  think  pf  the  difference  of  the  two 
sitjuaUons.^' 

^  A  confounded  difference  indeed," 
ihimght^  X,  ^long  hdd  of  the  wn. 


he  walked  out  of  the  room,  dispensing 
with  his  usual  bows  and  grimaces,^a 
dashinff  the  door  fiercely  after  hinii 
while  X  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  in 
an  agony  of  despair. 

Mj  doom  was  now  sealed  beyond  all 
hope^  for,  going  to  thsiwindo!V9ii  few 


BRnivOv  vBvranwBTi  T  vonvKA  my  vwu  ^lo  oivbk 

ilv  brocetfiofr,  Mtbg  es  diitf  fcn<nmi^  Retire,  isM' 

a^.*  fotb  shoft  time,!  «n^  tlie  eermpa*  ^  wmi'i^^ 

nj^  lyA^urint^"  fnftsk  tbe  tntMtnent.— ^  fhst  T  \ttft'i 

^tA  W  bYcHhen ,"  »id  f:  wringhi^  ^' !>mto  t 


led.**  "1Ib&  t^ 


drt  v^drtitig  tbj;  Iwggptd    Two  o*<jWclt  Wl 


Jin,  wia5w«i 


ji'^j^ 


Ii^dbbtitndii'/^owhigttiat  fc^glw-iiT  '  '  ' 

B^  M9d^^  tduT  ^3fy)iid  the  reM^  tOUib  cio]| 

*^rfctf  jpfwiter  |wrt  of  thai  ati  Iwir**; 

ir  SKi  TeKgi<5us  e%erc!9e£  iheiiHiRjr,  y^^ 

Mi  x»>tifliderfiblr  t^lM  titUnr  tabOr.  i 

iMtfaehjst1]rut6b^  ^«)  Iktfter/iii4 

^/  tt  cam«,  ind  1  m-  iiUDlber  bf^   ^ 

^Vjjfy  m^tStf  to^0)A>du6  ^stQl>^  ^)  '^V^ 


KfW 


arifediir fborbed;  f  lent  fbr.  iDt  the  powdr  ^  oonid^ 

^t.  ^  dderij  .woman,  whooo(^  i  heftrd  one  ttnk^akm< 

gi^([  to  Bpopplj  thB  plioe  of  Baniar  ed  VUh  drM^riben  ^fi^;  tf^m 

bai  aiK^liKmiJe^  and  ^re  her  6ii^  h|;^j  udivcrpal  khmld^y-^-Aeit  Mr«f^^«ffl|| 

wid*]  "^^  ' 

oould^ 


'^ddVl  Iteiitt  alt  the  xAoikej  I    ((alped  o(mtuUi^^|^d'»wiAd^m 
I,  find  in  WflrtangV  fcittea^.^    ^oihiim  fiuither.         \         .    ,  ,|ii 


-ni  n 


'  -  .- 


**'  A^  ti^is'imMiMt  1  ^«  Bentit^^'^r  Wow,  tod  ott  oren  ffiflfef   ^]^{} 

fii^litikifKirahld  toUo^    My  h^A^t  tonsil  abide  €bo  8triiggk}^idMi<^ 

MtleMI,  iheb  it  bettntx^ii^,  aibd  th«  eecoiida  more  ¥Sl  m^J^iXM 

Vi?g4.)?y?Pg^  '^.^^^f^.^^^  yy  f*^-  penAdeplofaMjrmU::^^ 

M%fttoe,.tat^  it  waibttih  and  aiiima:;  curean  vorm  inll  fiuU^  UMa  w 


V^«t    V^^ 


breathe,  ifi^t  tnmigb  my 
m^  wen  ititu  torpidly : 
Were  tieW  ditfferent.   Wiey 


tk^ufi9p    9Urean  worm  ijrill  |I(nU&  »m^  stiiH 
bptmd,  or  w  ^liy  mjgS^m  -  ll|»S 


SI 


obes    trumpet  ahbQ  a^eo  ri)i^fi«|hni^ 


J^iiJ 


Ibibf  1  lOM)  btom  bV  Blow  dejnreeir  to 
though  toy  boduy^f^l- 
ptnu  torpidly  met 

^  tieir  diffbrent.   i%ey  wer^  bn  tbe  ber,^an4  g»thtelr  me  togeifcir  i|^] 

ra4|,  13^ I^ew  tbut  r  #M  Ao#  bu-  >wf  of  tK  tomV  ^/T  TT'' 

^yf  Klive.  aud  that  the  drendfid  stru^  .  Meft«wtm^  1  &It  '^miitm^ 

gle  Was  albont  to  cototoenoe,    Xottoad  breathing,  anal  ditt  VM^.pM 

dt  rejt^iclng  us  1  recoTered  th^  genittt  the  i^  ir<^  pe^^  ^o  d^Wfr 

fl^ow  of  lif^l  fbh  aptoaned  with  t>lan(C  M  toigbt  haVje  %if  «i»^m^. /Il 

d*$p^f.    I  ihw  terrifled  to  move,  bor  however*"  .thMigUX^SU 

waUi  of  my  nurrow,  nriaoi^-l^use.^  t 
tfaa  ^tun^dm  to  btefith^,  because  t 
p^aii^withih'K  would  b6  e^baur 


ai^d  tl^  ^ffocatf on 
>u!fdBeike 


will  th^  ngoriy.  of  dwt 
toence."  IiievertheleaaT ' 


maiiiiywo 

even  terrified  to  topeb  mv  ey< 

E  upon' the  ;e^aitial '  ckrkd 
ibT  1  W|^  Bttitounded,    Could  Ije- 
\  th'e  !de4  was  madness^    'Wha^ 
would  m  strength  arafl  af^i^e  ^e    guWi^ 
dmed  cofllny  and  Jl^e  prenure  above,    dtive 


of  my  Mmtions-:  iJfcir, 

tbe  Vita  Jr  iriU  be  ripO^ftp^-^ti^ 


•'^M 


•JmLkK^ 


kA   aJ(M 


bad  DO  gnve-doth««  upon  ma.  "  But," 
tboaght  I,  "  thu  is  ekiilj   Mcoimted      1 1 — who  are  ;ou  1 
for :  mj  cousin  comet  to  tor  prop<f*J|,-,. .  .V'Po  jou  not  know  mo  1" 
•nd  the  Bcoundrol   hu   »dopted'\He 
t.<poiuiti{iic»l^  mesD^j  '      "'        '' 


Jut  .ialWtUb  ■IWbingiKiiMiX' 
(ic»d«fiit|tj"  '    -'    ' 

itef»iSdSi*?Siili._ ,   . 

qita-«frtfcKj«M^iM«l«fetf>>«H$  1 

HfnriMd,  Mraring  me  Uut  u«7  had  j 
fiibed  vp  MM  which  muM  asiwar  to 
ft  bauy  both  bdag  yottug  and  Tigoron*. 


"bofuitofiifimn—^ ._.  ^  .. 

U^  of  whU  the;  bnragitt  me,  I  «•    ftom  it  Uw  nsdw  n»7 


itdthebodjiWheiijloaxiadinMRt^n-,  „,  ,      .  

tioB  ud  raitf,  I  fonnd  Hut  thej  had  dmdful  of  dN^  ud  how  onA  I 
4^t«mia  nv  «xocllent  tn»aiifltKsi umiaithMjm  th«Am  ioMmmsn,  M 
VnduM^  Stadt,  who  had  been  bniied  the  itupid  UmidwinK  of  tha  iwn«tt* 
the  lamo  dw."  ^t^^.,T.ul'.t?.limbti,  and,  in  the  MMod,  tarth*  t^ 

"  What  r  said  I,  itartini  up  from     1<       '  ' 

-ethNM.'MdU''  t>Wjri-*AWrr— ifr-  f4 


e  idrtttiy^fc  ^iertMbrt  -iWwb  'wijitliigg  -jin 
•'1lM«t«lMiM«rteiBirlbinit^dUili/>aha  J  :1 
J  dMT-wiiaiibaHiM^f imgNMr^fehaiow ;  I'« 
1  aH  f'yoviate  atiUbandoMpl-  ri»u  ,>  il< 
)oltff»«tMnffemtwfat«tttaBa]pniM»  wdlo  * 
-■^  'liMAr>ttib^i«p«>tiaMtiiiteiCNAn.Fi« 
}  B«t"l»^»aWft]^<^idaateidiAul90b-vri; 
} '  MnWtbfttdAn  Mi>:fidkB>MM*]  youjVip 
o«h«h  'l'«Bi£  <  ttT^gbddjNtn^idBiEitaiU  ^''.t 
-:s«*tr«il  i3n»JidM<l>inii«ltl»iftU)n-rTltl 
,'-'Bif)i)onhyfideiid,-Sfii'Stadtiil'Jt.gan-yi4l 
I-  iiMrta|iia%'l«wt«aaaMailiaaUra,-ji.II 
-  NftNl^HM7lla»«ai*tlv>;ttetlohhi».^jil 

yncK,  addibmgthtB^  d«ersM»h«tt."'E  J  U 
.  '#  WUati;'  >idci^I,»9UDintBinlptliiK,'  « 
the  doctor,  "  ii  it  poadble  jou  could    h 


jv^UlmlMeU 

^litr>fnMML<iil»pttlnluia  kOfOHk  I 


» ft M A^Z>  ° — r.      I*—" 
,  'jj  ijwtua  iiiuun  lisidw  ono  qir  fcoiuft 

baa  (Jig*"    lwni*aii    ^n.1    L^Tuaagt!     -gi)[)  ^vi!T  iB-irrcTiT^inni;;  uTi' ".a  fll" 

oJ   .i5d-..o:   tvi  ad!  II  ,h^l!  l.  <(^tiFwaC-U..:iit  ia-AlMM  vai  tanwaiiii 
-isnifm  a/It  In  ^n.-'^ml'  „.|i,..  ■;.;;     t3,u,u  u^^^f  bad  oJw,5ba)3  isiwbsil 

I-    men,  he  dewafld  li  ai'mMiiiitiamj 
*■  J   -rtO'ABfiBadltlikMffaKKicaaBflNiVM  cn- 

•                                                       II    "-[f-  '^■'liTt  "■!' iffiniifi  nrimi 
^  d:  -'-^—*" '-'x"titTn)"Tr''fTi|tT' 

■^%«l,'fWidMft(MMli«'lMif*iMM  dtilT  .-■in)iigbtii.j..BQrf*^iJnrf  rtifa  fmMlw, 

-E^jtUM  M'MdM'BMlM-'U«'MUble,<nM^ftdAMM  :l«Ul^iteMUMM 

■'^ilffiftidlW-VUail^tliwMnnilM;!  HM-Otiiervf  ^.  bayUd.  not,  bMo 


tvsf edflk  d«tf  teyifid  tthBBtedHgiid  ttfciibteBB  lyMBDO»dmgiy;i«lw<diJi 

bvi^ii^thftifrveiln^aHfellfoBiMfe  <iy>hkmRprtnticMhi|fc^  l!liim^inj|| 

li^imM^  ibd  aMitiBirei>iiitJMrl#id»l^«  imibmcjuiM  h^mmiAmmbmimgm 

Y^iMtbdpflrib<9«t^hiBii|rnoiffivxfilB9  ho^M^tibdSeii;m9ikMk€^^tM^ 

%iHli»d«ktekicdlibait)tNMliB  to''ki»^lltM^aB«l^<|^IMSld!4i(^W» 

UltHi  psairHo  M|H^^v*(^*°^^3iMr  aid'  iBtftllkinu^/capaD^dtcoiinlem 

U«f 4iiQr»  i^mn '  m  feet.    piff:|oBii;  Mai  teftrffAfranatywop^Uiiii  Ibiiri 

tkotigh'appiBeDdjr)  Bteodrr^'  ioMiwdk  Wnl^  jrilMliedl  In  rmmtirtiiJ^y^} 

kjut  aod  piUiiigirlhJbr  i  liis«ti^' Has  %ffaap«he.Jwi»«H  iine«p|ibb|kKiik>tf 

passing  degio^  of  agilhy  aadliagonr'^  sink  bf ^irA  :mata''Wuiiaiilii  |tar 

BO'tiiaik/alMigithc  odaat  oonid^nff  a  afterU.-aMb*btnIhs4ibdl>4DaC[fQrtyi 

HUM  ^aarv^armon  sldifoUyinaiiagK'  ftoiftitiiD^,^  itaflrba-^laaife kd'^ atnatf 

%jma4ari3d^  a  fliiH^  whto  the  iHtitiiiiai  of  iaiaadbk^^xtcat. mitte  till  W 

Ipich  aod  ih»  t«  rcmgh.    WittTa  *  huh  Ibag  JkbgDaia^faould  be^ltei  >Mi(4» 

li^til  *  MTiBDr  blfUxkidM,'  BDdiiNingi  sonioa,  of  lirhidiilia  i|Ub4oli«itHiaiV 

ajbKMii  his  tenpies  aad,£oi»kBad*m^  oommand.    Right ^jous  bad  taaniH 

tUdribortlcittfe  $  -im^e^'wiB^i  ihki  dav'a  heart iMtr^iiaiMifiMkMbilllie 

h|l0^1thdak>evli6ii  itiafi^fy.lri^V  n^a^Ua^sppflsnacBrMftka  pioitMl 

hnpcaa^pkfddnrvaoa  deatoliTef diefaai^i  of  oaca  oifve^MkfiDlittr^djr  iiadivt« 

l^tioged  witfa.T6taiffioa(;^ai|dhBil[ii^^  rooig  fliBmBdi«»i»d'MBt  afae-^arifei^ 

Ilflt}«ilfa9^odittg'  a  fim|ba^^  ixfmkffm  tjbadeqk  rilailefiP^tliakiflaatJ  jfHi 

t^-jtiip  ikiAtoUi  AS  woll  hk  aammr  liir  Hi^JffWyiedTriricatJiorwBiiylagtwWM 

ia{iri«ltr^BtiU;febnncd'tha]niiil^lHB<|{  GBdlliDi;aBAiia#^'«a»4a«a*ini'iii 

dl^i«u!/af  ite  ttrntate:    Xathr-wsa  thoni^oad^  widi  3K>a«inj  nd  «M 

qtft '«nlReA%  b«aatiM.    Ek-vhw  »  imotitavATt'wtif^AnM^ss^ 

oo«otooaacb  ^hiah  ^ilMted  morete^;  Earthy  ^sba  ^DOo&d'bf^'all'Mi 

oaiiaa  of  itb  l^aaiid  expfe«ioii.df  good^  zMnco  Ha|4>y  mbtitiai  vwaa^ihe^mfll^ 

h^dausvvaadiii^counge^tfaiailiiiatthBt  aa«  latd  hoar  an'  Satoptef  vigblyiiiil 

fwMnaa  firara  stnoAhr  ae|;ulat ;  fair  kii^  baava  aad  bandaofiia'*M«i  bvcit^  kttP 

np^lraapflriiaPtto<>IaDg,a>w^Wwnoodb^  faar  parioar ;  and  paao4  wiii  b«p  beai^ 

ralher  too  i4da.    But  tiMa  hiateatk*  iag  ivhea  sha  entatad  the  hmiis  a^ 

nara p6ao0a of  tiia faziglitagt  aadoioii  Ood^loaaiai^  xqwo  hii ^tahiart: an; 

p^iibad  i^wyv  <mmI  ttora  was  a  baim^^  c^'^e  motaiiig  aft^^  '> "   -  •'• '  -  '^ 
iil'kta  ay^  uid  A  ligbtraing  up  of       .^Tbeia  daralt  JilI^  pstM  ^  lyr 

ayaiy  i^taia  wfaaa  baamMw^  which^  tlaa  a  fiualfy of  thabcu^af  VtfiHfji^ 

f^  loaidens  conld  walcb  with   iiw  ^om,  fnmi  ^e  &lhat  doam  aa  tlA) 

d^SB^iflboe.    Stt^.vBB  WittBmckmav ;  2!^^  *^^  nb  ooa  ibou^t  imli^ 

when  first  I  saw  hiai, about  four  yeaml  TboioM  txaunvas^  tisdb aJtalolM^ 

allafiifyarcify  mttiepariili^aDri  gkuidbiiaiv  M^^a  paM 

xn9it  (iay»  tiial  wHea  ha  stead  in  Ibd  ^  tiirii  to^the  oaHhaidoiiiot^t^laiididtaili 

chM^obrard,  ia  faja  iackatand  taowa^ '  ii  ^Borid  have  b^  iaatt«  of  umartwf 

of  film  pluadoth^  bas  whiie  stiddo^  bow  he  ooatti?ad.tO'liV«»'lHUl^iioi'falK{ 

aad  wriMaaoad  aboesj  I  ooald  Jiat'  naig^boais  baed  paat^  ^aillmiiliMp 

imdarat  thadagfOBof  koneftt  pdda^  t)^  be4oakeditai»4>a[|:  lililla^<««i 

with  whjob  Ida  lodomd  mofthar  io^  sabsi^teaoa;    Hawaii%iiKlow«rY''tliif 

g^idadbim^  -  -^^   •'  dbm^Miembleooiflfsitfd'of  tiiiftMoai^ 

tTba  atwta of .hia short^  lifis^  paa^i.'  anda  ^angfhtary'ahoiaMast'aboMraldl^ 

0^4  to  the  «onMQeiM8xneaa  of  otv  aei'  J  t^,:  tha  TabuflBit^  AiAliaii('baiil^*!a»^ 

qmln^ttcai  Jiui{^  ba  hrdatadriii^fiwc  taea;  TU  b^  pwlsBsad  ta  Wtiiat'^ 

wc^r^.  '  -  f»  r  ]''  'T  ^  I  Hio^  men.   Tbej  owned  a  boat  among  thnaj^ 

f^ika:  oAihav  yautba  hnraglift  up^  bjF"^  w^  wMdt 'th^/^nwla^ira^ak^'tii^- 

t]]»,  f^Mda»  Wim  early  aiaittiitedal  agaA^nboaaoamttto^th^dii^MillurV 

pa»dil«9tioix  ks.vkwmatisoib  aHaf  Jaiii^J  bol  if otb^^905ilgas  vwani  ukdfk^V 

aaJfoiBivdDBanappeaiddtownwidaril  sfltab  af?  tth}  4itibjr^^^  jgwiaBf  1*^ 

tlia  <N)agtiag.irada/iidih»ihni#a«raf:^  fiilttil^beidf  aiia(Sei«Mwi&4  fha^'if^ 

a4il»dgQ-,Jui.of  allt)thersahaniofape^(  daei;  mmi^ia»''tMBilpiSStktiSBff»A^ 

vJmMi  jsha  datafinihad to  jend  bca yni^  imva aoDaasa^lvir  the  proaWnitfodaftty^ 

iiii^'tbaaard^af  voaqNHijrae^nav^.  othaa^  aad^aiaai^  ^4rilM^4WMlbib^^ 


fat^^  lamtflpKtoAcmdMA'm^^    tibn^red^itata^  tl^ his. ')^am^i«V^ 
IbeiihttBlghhpnrstjiib  Iteat^wMddbntbl    and  b^fite^l^  hadfidiqhlkAgqd  iim  Mipi 


tU^  <rf(iitooiic.  >  tN«^ane  JkcidM  vitk  ^aoaii^e«  batd^iM  fliftt«c^ "^ t *  V  '  ^  ''1 

mjiu>HtOfuolierMd>f8flrjidvtthrt-thetbi>  £  ItopobUnt  UDhick|i%Dr^rWsll/t>^ 

QOlPianiiHi  tib  >lllixib.te»iM*iim4  ^vidf  ttie.itate  (Olf  hisifioeliiiMewid  l)0»  k^i^ 

^fmnak  bKii  ='Ui->x.-^\3i{\^iH  .  Iirn'n:i(n->  aStba'fitaidxi>iii>  €itqftndky4^1S»^ 

odC^tktf i«B|(htei&iirnd;,}tkL^gneve^>  lMiiljudi«i<M9i*aaiiragBfMfeh«i^<;<U^ 

wqnmuf  i^4v«rl«|mrjBitf^j«jai  «Mte4>  t«M, 'chi^Be^*>l«')friii^'«niiiiipk(piroi^ 

^p«Lfrfdin£iatx£iiieNitf<£»ifai[indDft  ]^t  tmohhiwirit^' ihM' '&'i«^ MJiV  «lie*%^^ 

tetiT  bMifttiliiHi  H«t;br««6i  h^^UB^  xngleitadatt^ilMaim^^iM^fA)^ 

iir^UMBivjdQgilateioiferjhff [>ndi^  aUi  ofopeAmg  fiHglitiajiJy^fHiua&et^ftfdri 

]ittrtad«poaik£»«ob«lMl'|mteai|dsllite>  c^kfiiilfiinmplMttaimiceDtibtt^i^biff 

llMii)  tin  imna*  liUlKutelr^IiBDkfaiolit  ocanraida<fto€it0)«fm«tedbtdi''^8fatf> 

in«j^^']iWv(8taBBkriA  lUeotxititiwi  p4fiiaTganeM^.pro(i!B/imidu4hettUtf«3 

ipM^b, ;  {BW>«yero£Td«rk^h»k  conid^  she  niied  afr  tl^e  ol^  oC  "Itis^fttiMD^ 

q^&e  noHlevA^  inibh  a^inillcfieot  ^  faet:  alfcidied;  to;  ti^aat  ^^A^ccb^  iwMiMWM;^ 

h^tiifii  mouth^ispdkt  i  ^tmaqpiM^  iai  the;  Matera  'it^  indM,  '^9)irftff t U^mi^ 

flioiW  aritbeft6*«er.oi}rl6d^it7jJMr  #*:  thiA^itlnfftbaattUlyQonffM^foQ^^^lin^llI^ 

ipvft  xvoilliiviiaU 'riofddaprt^ms«^t>^Mi.  rha2n>f  tiie  onorinnriiettttob  wlsi«b  HW^ 

of  tho most  exqmmMvjwitbiiitiyu  '-Iktp  agnsd  to  mfmnM^  bev  l^nii'itli)»'4«f5K| 

uMl  aU  ib^m.  (mtmxd ;  bhatm^  Hair-  l^ngupon  •adit^vfhaiDihA  ti^  l«t4d  fx 

49t  vlAil  Vad.iffixi^jatid  ^  frai  ati*  8flf^!itariy:wa»T«]M/  odwimoeid/iftilir^tf » 

4ki(.l«M<!lwd4  «hAldidid^1«a8rabiloliitel]f  soil's  iiiievcoite*6^ifiiilh»Fs«%«Muia''t 

€itm^ivQM)  ciiloulati4gvt»ndJb7fo^  eod  i^  itdi^o/d,  aad^^voilldpMlittblV^ 

chJMIiPQd  1  to  sqiiaii^  evcbrjr  actioov  ind  J  Hat  httdi  mmoh  tiate  fii«md^.b«A^^ 

i«l^)liM(  «^dr)iiocMoMMrdiii^  ta  tim  tbd  jcanseiiWBiiosd  of  ^Uk  teiit>ltfie«d  ^av^ 

<lkla<i«rolii¥ltf»Q»t  fA^thaiadliSKJthq-  taafeaaat  IbBgtailt(iapb«iirliith^''lMtii^ 

mrf^uali«iirfKk7iher,iai)idralmQftf  attf  bitarahdibehaMoar  o^7i«iig>^^0dc^<> 

t^iitiatl«e,di»giedcalifer40ZbWB^  man.  ^Wl»ld4a9«r%^ia>#ij)8ttth«B 

Miej'^lgolfbltkl^'iceiwid  {tO)(e^^  MltfVbaiia^kiiddspiib^^iliillMiMt^ 

i||i(&TC^ifo4;lhaii:i;«dtessfia}Osigr^  ^  aidi  WMi^iiahiiHette^albii^tU^eodtfivr 

ftSoa^jte  lbi4Rdel^l»»i'tdMle|r^andL^  were  his  companions.    Maoj^'k^tiiaft^ 

nkldMdftfiPA^oM^V'^^of  !bear(paito.^  hil^fsfthifi  stt^fiii^ih'ie^q^oetBti^^f 


o:QillfiM(M^uiAilQ]elit9fi^itiioiaiatQT  hie.xoiiini^tfMMiiaffopaatP'tiiidiilkffO 

^liltittdMI  «pfM»«iJloa.|?^ihtM  b■o^^  aQdmbenih0riddB^uQV^J«^^<^lMSki«f? 

^^iSKfti t  ^  fionif  *  r.v)  >  j :    v^  ^  1  ^  .«  M      «    .1  to  find  him  in  a  state  of  outraffeoui^ai^w 

-^tuiiSiJifetlkslftii.hadbeebiab^ot^  bi^ty^.r  Eignnoie^EJtoorba^  tl»>¥ik 

afi«Mt|,(.iJb^,()rf  t2ie^  <^^^  abpiS^^oMa^of^^McMUgf^i^^it^^ 

lia^Ap  tHi(^HB9lbiqg.v.Hieisoa0>  oMert^iiitBd  aigifiBfMff.bdiravvibe^^ 

hftA  fUr)M«t(  bU '0c^i)-fdtt^ila  ;d9i»?  hnJfimmritBJdivaivipnf^'aiiftw^ttWf^ 

^■tftAMKl  US>w«ijgt  ^ani  irbimtlM^'t  gta^MifeigkiiiddtffOD\n^^t^>MMh  iti^ 

^oiM^ytfii^tmii  0 It  -cfii^eihmtomG  vmnmi  teoe  aN»ted^rteiliM»rMiNrflrr 


'S'Vli'vU'iidW'tiih-iii^ 


)k40g  one  in  wlu<^  J^inM^taot  M^dwi 

-..I-Jwd  dropMd  iDto  a  doM,  bvt 
'  how'  long  I  faid  Iftin  thai  I  know  not, 

;flie  npoii  of  fif»*n»i.r  A.Aout*«g- 
Jowsd,  Mid  thm  a.  Itnu  ituuk,  u  if 
'fromoDo  in  pun  ot  dMdlT  pcnl.'^I 
leaped  out  of.  W  «^ui,aad.  iM^ciifg 
'  tomidi  tbe.plKft  .«bat«  tbe  •wtui* 


WW,  m  Uing  fct  langth  npqo  tbf  <litdu(L. 

'#»Am1,  ■otd'two  itet&K  oTBrkhti-T  nttfly  pn., ^. _^ 

•  Ibwdt  mu  wMftutherup  tlie  hUY,  n&no«  foot^Ui,  vr  atW  i 

JWd  «M  dewxnding. ,   Though   diej  tncb.  wiad^jDst  niid'a  lUirk.^ 

^MT*  tm  Ur  TcmoTCd  for  me  to  dJs-  Uia bottom ttondaknunedoattii^i^., 

^gnU  tiidr  words,  it  ni  eridenf  ^  liwp  of  looee  (toDthaH  eiaawM 

.^..    ...    .   .        .,       ,     ^^^^^  ^^  yith  netdM  and  oOm  nmk  wwifc  .1. 


jkmA  the  rert,  titan  a  violent    toaH  perceJTt  thiU  ttqy  toJ  ttyAfj.] 


tfa^   lut-mendoned    penoa  n<J  with 

-  *-'^m1  the  rert,  titan  a  violent  ioalt, . 

be^n.    What  the  ntiject  Iv  diltuibM,  fortUi) 

■ink  ■ugiib  be,  I  could  Dot  tell ;  bui  i^  a«n  d^mg,  ud  of.tlifcjwM  ynT 

wM  at  length  in  tbeir  liftiag  the  than  unwt  •quantity  mvf  1^U>  Wh 

Ain  «UiA  laT  uDon  the  RouDd,  and  andthetboiightiniiaeCaWjMaMiai^ 

A  homblq  Chatther*  the;  bad  depo^t^  ^bodrf. 


Mnrder  bad  bean- cMDinltted,  the  tnur-    undecided,  so  J  deicended  i 
der,  BO  doub^  of  an  ezcimnan,  and    again,  and  made  &t  the  aaa. 


the  penon*  «ho  had  ^ed  I  ud  no  difficult]'  in  ica^blu  A*, 

life  Ueod.  I  Mta  chill  cieep  through  A^rallct  of  tbebighgToundfron^^titlH 

n^TCJo^uddnwln  ay  bead  to  j«-  I  had  looked  douro,  forakooiWnadq 

w;  when  I  looked  out  again,  tbd  galded  me.    Theie  were  cbta  aaL 


figureebad  all  ditappetuvd.  duhet  of  blood  aiong  the  eatba  MMj 

i^  It  will  eaul;  be  Imagiacd  tiiat  the    of  the  ntlne,  and  at  ita  faM«  »  gi£ 
Mghl  pasMd  b^  wittiotit  anj  le&eih-;    bad  coagulated  ifbere  the  bodv  b%|\ 


IBg  eleep  tattiag  mj  pillow.     1  laj  doubtleai  rested  bom  iti  talk     1  fV^ 

«We  Binke  indeed,  till  daj-break,  a  (ned  a  eortbf  trati  amogs  tb«  dMU^, 

By  -tethe  moet  agonliiiig  and  feav.  which  conducted  bata  &!a  poiat-aa; 

lOnniMi.    Thtre  wai  no  posittTe  fkr  ai  the  ooroer  of  the  .dilafijatajr. 

Memd  for  the  tvspicioD  ;  at  leu>t  no.  gable,  where  it  esded..  Boa  it  «■*< 

ttfagbadeecanedcspable  of  creatiog  manifeit  that  a  number  AfMoneahaqlj 

■ere  Ihaa  auspieion  ;  jet  I  could  not  Iktelj  b^n  Temoyed  ^  and  oo,  mpiife 

0imL  tajaAi  of  the  penoafiou  that  back  sereiel  of  them  agaJa,  '>n  /m^j 

jwuig-ftw&mao  wot-BotaehowoT  an-  ble  spectacle  met  nij.ejti.  TA-d^jwi 

Adltr.in^IioatedinthebTniDCEa.  Con-  nan  laj  beneath  them^    fiu  ,^bnitf1 

Metad  «ith  this  idea,  aUo,  wu  the  re-  wu  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  .»iv|li  *"b^i|[[ 

•oUeiMin  of  themeanireio  fremientlj,  lucb  aa  sailors  genjenHj.caii^ilii^^bfi- 

AMMeaed  bjhti  mother;  andthese  iidehlm.'    It  wiuicoTeied|'iR$i^it|^, 

esubioed,  HTved  to' conjure  up  pbifiH  both  handle'  aAd.bVder  and .jifTiwHj 

•nttVmoTehfdeoue  and  alarming  t^n  i&aAed  upon  Che  fbnut  VittLj^nM 

Mff  whtch-hadeTer before  taken  poc-  tiftt*  W..B."'''Q  Qo^'** oFt^ LjV<Hirt 

Harfen «f<tBV Uaiir.    Asthebeetand  '''then  WiU'IlFradbnua'briG^wii 

«i^HM«M  «f  dimelHnt  them,  I  le-'   -• "  '  '  -'^'^^  ^'^■'    '^ 

4|t«*d««Iut1«dlaMtie*e  the  evidence' 
<^Bij  own  NHMt ;  «nd'  br  a  potitire 
effiitt^«)leo«eded-lti  Sotibatag  idLethei: 
dw-nbAeeCeM-iirightvC't  have  beetr, 
«ftOT>«ll,  »-men  cteMion  ofinjinm' 

vSMh-'H '  dottbt  eouH  no^  however, 
b*.ip«^ted'  to'  eoBtfaroe  inuDlved.' 
Mf-lt^  hvHng  at-kagdi  airif  e<^  I 
haMlV'td^seMd  mjrMlf,  and'  pmxedfi 
tnnMi  the  Bpotwhere  I  had  icen  or 
ftncibd'that  I  had  seen,  the- deed  of- 
vMMee  dede.'.  Thete 'Wcni  tbDndant 
CMJWDrtioBi  there  of  mr  wontfctiTs. 
Bi«imM«asUm,'ilsifb;  tjiehnnds' 
wddleeli  ef  tiMtr  etrVggliiig,  acd-in' 
vUtow  ittMee  itim  dyed'wTth'blded." 
IW«  iwaV'A'eptieMing'of  tiie  tuai 
ftaliMiu'Ufti'avtlHiedgeiJfth^piv^' 
eipiea)«)ri>theNitendid:inegiule^.'; 
iaifMation  ntUQMfalxnrl  em;  bun- ' 


%m^  AttifT^K^AiM^    Hid/  came; 
■"^  Wwg  it  hlJt^'^rfnrftag  with  them 
tiUM 'hfv»theti3  and  their  c<>inpa7 
f^&t  <k>ui(l  th^  most  carelea9 
M^lTdSI  to  observe  thfi  strikinf 
!rJrW^''iihe  appearance-  ah^ 
^Of  tfesi  Unhapixy  persons  pro* 

^^ti^'IAM^our  of  tfie  iiM^  y^^i^ 


K'-^kn  oftcatsionil  flush  woul(L 
>#,%:9>  orer  theffcobiitenaDcel 
thlRaramhia^ofti^  Jurocc^ed  ;  bu{ 
'^etoeption;  ^heir^  W»  the 
l'^  Tnen  either  ibsolUt^ll 
or  fcb  a  teirrible  degree  oaU 
^|ard«n^  tf(4  siich  iKas  tho 
t(»?  of  BnxJbitf^Ti's  face:  ^  MU 
IBe  ^6e^t -and  th'd  darkest/ was] 


Eii^^ 


Eu  .<;6mpamon  liad  ajctad,  and  d^ieHSf' 

kfd  jmiQatelj  4ho  fact  of  ttieicasabfiMk 

Hod  consequent  aeizurt). .  .TW  giw 

seized'  wer^  howeycr^^tbo  l^Uc^  H'^IlP 

JremQved  .withbut  fuftfegif'  Mfist^iKll^ 

Khen  IK  became  i^ecasis^iSur  itmM 

ffo  ii^i^rch  of  avclMUsistapo^  wJAM 

the  piW  IceplL^fiiaM  t>ter  4hff  j^oM 

,  ia$.  the  loipee  dtttyiaiUng^  foUv^ 

ilibff^  ^^trdlj  •  atiy  tymptom3  of    fhar^J'he  left  the  decea^d  ta  dinffhwgl 

'mmnfy  nottd  of  ttotifVisiou  ^    ft^JWfcej^    The  ,oiiIy^  thing'  whMi.jA 

i^rtioDy  that,  being  on  hi«  mt^j  te  JJ^lK 
ftone^^e  inej;,  on  theoRfoMte- aide  iff 
thom^a  n^n  whom  J«  rw^^gMMli 
^  ttie;Mdcr  mlej^  hub  irho  a|MM 
Wished  iihai  {;ood  mght>  and  paflfM 

^  wTtnCM  fcrther  deposed,  that    .  r ;  1 
rHe.  J]pi|;ht  hare  b««n  abflo&t  lopin 

ife.    Ho  >was  deadly 'pale«  his  com'pamon  about  ad  hour»  foi  <|liA 

vild'and'  ijlood-dhot^  an^  the  inhabitants  of  Folkeatono  :be|(ig 

i  steadily  Upon'  the  ^or'^  ^leep^  he  fqund  It  diti^colt  to  prociw 

of  ^ud^tiid  in  Boemlng  tinconsci6u&-.  ibc  necessanr  aid.    Having  pvoc^vtd 

j^r-ttKlhd  the  r9mii.    Nor  vras  tht  it^  however,  be  hastened  bac]i;yaa4^<m 

dmivtiM  2n,  thUr,  dress  less  remark-  coTered,  to  his  disma^^thatneithwliif 

dU^    Tht^  brothers  had  boon  arrestied  brother  officer  nor  the  smugged  M^S 

lAf4»^.    l^^rosQ,  dooUj  and  calmly  'trere  in  the  placa  where  he.haaleft 

pUfi-'nf^  elesh  Upparel,  and  acted  in,  &em.     He  tnet^  went  on  to  sM^ 

•vi^ifvfitr  if  diejwere  utterly  ign  ihat,  alarmed  at  «o  unexpected  i^t 

imrat^of  -^U'  cauiie'  for  their  arrost!  occurrence,  he;  and  hit  part;y  bmaHo 

0MafiihiM*  had  been  taken 'u|)^n  the  inject  ;^he    ground   ibr   niankr  «f 

brt^>  ^cf'^OTB^the  same  garments,  violence,  which  it  prognoBticat(Sd.   Ob 

wftfe1i*1t«''mti8t' hare  worn  on  the  pre-  this  search  a  pistol  was  fprnuli  whaoll 

c<ffliiK*tfght,  and  they,  as  weTl  as  his  appeared  to  have  been  lately  diedbavs 

l^Ma?  rwch^  red  *  with  l)ilo6d.    /When^  geo,  i^nd  which,  on  ez,aminatioQ|iMl 

tlf^bfmM  otertdbk  hbtt,  he  waa  pac-  could  tiot  recognise,  as  having  befa>ip« 

wards  and  forwM4^/'m9ro>  e4  tohist^gmpauion.  ^<xt»ai)niM4Mgg 

trl^  ttibi^t^  s€tf-destrUc-r,  of  i>leod  was  dUooverad,as  well  as^tlub 

athati  escape,  and  he  noif-stocid  be-'  trace  adif  a  body  hadbesudiagKed^loM 

^^,'$li'mimst\y  ftCanip^  wftiL  the  grass  ^  iheui^e  ol  thecal *^  Beii%» 

MMiMM^  iHiich'lM  >ras  accus^;  is.  iv>w  i^Qy ^atis^ed  ^at  a  deed  ef 'ld09 

erifMtt  ak>eiAteiceto  cbidd  Hamp  hlnok  lenc6M4  ^^^^  pommHt^  tix^^gnsA 

•♦Wrt^feMd^t  bni  kc^  tb  ^^i^,  ix^foroatX^  to  tbte^n^wiki 


l'^ 


^^Qt^HtttiMntttf  hkiHtig  seated  turn- 
itf  ik  dMrf^nli  besidi^  the  table»  mor 
•M^^^«JUkA'the^<kpo^iti<^n&,  of  such 
'^>p9mi  Ih  any  respect  acquainjtedj; 


-^lli^'^  intist'  b^ '  tlh^  mur-'   ihi^crate,  ahd'accordingly  proc^eMt 

'  '  ^*  tQ.the  j^oiw  <«f.his.i||«f8hip,  w&o 
]Jromi)tlyrendf^  t^^  ^Uth^MsisM 
tifce.  in,  W  poweri,  andto^whoit^A 
re^of  tihe  proceeding*  |r§re  toowtoirnd 

^ — . _._^ ^_^__^    1  The  t^ipiqny  oC.tbeiaflt* witnlatt 

fM  dirtttfttifslaiaces'  of  the"  giuie*  b^ng  takei^  doymi  .^and  «ignbd»  iH 
W-wb  'pAt;  t  conld  ototy  repeat \  w^  fuXl^  co?prOj(>ot^^:  by  ^hefeTidflMr 
'I^fiWwViftisly  c6mmunJcj5tc€^,  of  ceirtijun  .pcirso^  .wb^  »ooi»»pMBti(fa 
^^^B/Sgf  iMrAb  Urht  time^'iny  Igno-|  lumtcti]^S'o})reatQi^e^cithe4>itfpof*iff* 
iiiiSewtln^'))^rsbns of  tho'^ Concern-^  sof^uring ^^tf^ed^f^oiediu  M^ftmdmfi 
e^lMid  <ii^tittxt  fadMdiial  *^xa?amed  tBjerefore,  ^.n^Q^Wkryita  mi^^^mmr 
hm0risiik*iSlid%p.t\!&t  ffei^i^^  casi^a^aifsttj^epniii^^ 

h^Mp-to^Wi-T^Hsbfttsrr.    fhjls  Wtneaj'  tifir|%«ippand  &^ni;Qp«^^^ 
prtMrt'^  %'Hh4jCDEriptoM  <  'the,,  as  iheilr  .ftopfgr^..^  Wi^'tn^ppfrfbitir) 
mlMMaRkttkih-^^  io  ihc^;  the  Mi^  fp  m4.i<mi^  ^im^ 

~  mpt  «f  itf  i«§i7m<to  Coiiimdu^'    dislao'et.    Many  persons  swore  to  their 

Tou  XIX.  3  T 


SMekman,  And  ihe  i<)!U«i9i  negr^v^d  c|ji#  UttW  Jms  d(M^ginJLJba$  Cfim-', 
iMiitfM.baf^iidDdeiedUieiraaeertioQt'  pftoion^^ior  whoM  cnmmittal  %  Wv-, 
aadAtfOftl^y  cved^Mo ;  but  of  Um  c^p*  rMit>wa»  aoaiMjie  out^  aiid  ih^  wait  lier; ! 
n^Ki^n  of  tho  pi^t^l  wifcb  the  ihre«  l|v«ved  over  io  thie  conatabl^  io.Witf'. 
lirollMi% Iho  pr^f  wm  no^  p«rbftpS|  moved iopxismx.  '  . 
•0  d^Mve.  The  iour  prieoiien  were^  The  o^igifttnUe  hud  jofft  sijgiMd  Ihe 
kowe^r^  kaewn  to  be  on  mi  mtUDate  deedywhen  the  door  jbrnt  onfiBjaii^.thft^ 
footiof }  tb<9  Imd  been :  seen  tof^ther  unfortunate  ojiother  ofBiXHugipMunttb- . 
09  the  night  pve^ieve  ie  ^  mrdeiv  ed  into  the  pftvlour.  HeraereMamao, 
vheQ  thej  9^  ftiX  Hoc  the  eoest  (^  shriU  and  so  appalling  '^nut  one  ,iiiib^ 
Jlxaoot^  with  >  Ihet  avowed  intention  of;  atood  at  the  £ur-end  otuie  f^  nj^^ 
bBingisf.i»Ter.  a  oargo  :Qf  conttaband  l^^heardit.  '^Q.whai^veldonVi 
MrtiMe%  -and  no  one  eonld  testify  to-  cried  she,  "  and  what  have  joii  dmu^ 
IneJipie  of  their  letnriK  SuehwMthe  ^junfectunatehoj  t  Whjatandjea 
fbiiiv  of.  eiide»w  agaioet  tbepn,,  an4  hm,  ^ay  sopv  I^<1  what  blood  is  thafc^ 
iiponit  the  magbtrate  conceived  ,th%^  upon  jo4r  iMieWHe  la  innoccat^ 
he  was  bound  to  detain  them.  air/*  ^nt^nued  abe  wiMly,  tuxBii^> 
There  remained  yet  one  source  of  to  the  magisira'te,  '^  quite  Innocents 
information,  of  which  no  use  had  been  Ue  commit  murder !  he  whom  I  rear- 
made— namely,   the  anonymous  let-  ed  so  gently,  and  who  was  ever  so 

ter»     His  worship  having  ascertiiin^ .  gf MtUt^  to  me,  ever,  ever  tiU O,  but 

that  the  officer  was  in  possession  of  we  will  not  refer  to  that.     It  is  done 


Ih^Jetter,  desaed  that  it  might  be 
fivea  VB^  to  him,  as  a  probable  meana 
fif  ttoiowiiig  addkional  light  on  the 
mysterious  afiiur.  This  was  dooe,  and 
en  his  handing  it  to  me,  under  the  idea 
thstil  perhaps  nught  know  somethiof 
af  the  efaaracters,  I  discovered  a^  the 
trat  -£^oe  a  perfect  conirmation  of 
fSSL  my  fears.     The  hand-writing  was 


ndw--4t'is  all  over-^tbe  ^naexioip^  is 
breken  oi^  and.he  will  go  baek  to  ba 
figain  the  comfort  of  his  widowed 
mother,r-Will  you  not,  William,  w31 
you  not  return  with  me,  nay  boyt 
Gome,  oome/*  cried  she,  running  np 
to  him,  and  selling  him  by  the  hand.. 
.  Btockman  groaned  audibly.  It  was 
the  first  sound  which  he  had  ut)t«te4 


^liatof  Mrs  S^rockman,  and^  the  billet    since  he  was  brought  into  the  luNia^ 


t^aiif  van  thus-^**  One  who  is  anxious 
to  aahna  an  infatuated  youth  from  ruin, 
iiega  to  inform  the  Gommisaionen,  that 
•ibottt  midnight  on  the  fifteenth  of  t^ia 
taonUL  a  boat  will  knd  below  Folke- 
stone^ loaded  with  silks  and  lace.  It  is 
termiaed  that  the  boat's  crew  oonsista 
M  ionx  peraona,  and  that  the  gooda 
fl#itt  be  conveyed  across  the  hill  to  the 
jiouat  of  John  Petiey.*' 
<-  My  very  breath  foiaook  me  when  I 
had  nniahed  the  perusal  of  this  note, 
4md  I  looked  at  Brockman  with  even 
laaie  of  deep  ooaamiseration  than  I 


and  it  oame  from  ^e  very  bottom  ^ 
his  heart  '<  I  cannot  go  with  yoa 
nowy  my  mother,**  said  he ;-  **  I  annat 

So  elsewhere — to  prison^  and  then  te 
eath."  ^  To  prison,  and  to  death  T 
shridced  she ;  ^  to  prison,  m  you,  to 
prison,  and  to  death  too ! — Tou  X  llo^ 
no,  it  cannot  be.  It  was  not  for  thU 
I  did  it ;  it  was  not  against  you  thati 
informed ;  it  was  agamst  them ;  these 
bloody,  heartleaa,  godless  mooaten-r-^ 
these,  who  have  betrayed  you.  0  maj 
a  mother*B  eurae  blisht  and  wither 
them  I"  ^  Hush,  huab,  i^y  motb^^ 
-liad  previoualy  experienced.  Hia  guilt  replied  tha  criaunal  ;  ^  cnxaa  bo  oim^ 
J  wed  not  exouae ;  but  he  aeemed    or  if  you  curse  at  all«  eurae  me^-^gfif 


at  the  moment  like  Herculea  in  the 
"Itadunias  of  Soi^ocles,  about  to  pe- 
viah  by  the  wefl«intended  stratagem 
>of  her  who  loved  him  above  all  oaea- 
^ted  beings.  Whether  he  entertaii^ 
•^  wny  suspicion  <ii  the  &ct,  I  know 
'Bot^'  for  he  paid  so  regard  whatever  to 
'liaaaing  events.  Net  oven*  when,  like 
^'the  rest,  he  was  caUed  upon  to  deny 
^•oonfess  his  crime,  did  no  utter  one 
word ;  for  whilst  they  were  protesting 
'their  innocence,  he  stood  speechless. 
A  dear  -caae  waa  aooordingly  a^iudged 


I  am  ready/*  added  he,  twning  to  the 
eonatable. 

3oth  the  mi^strate  and  myaelf  w«a 
too  mueh  affected  by  thia  aaene  to  bf 
able  to  intttiupt  it,  nor  waait  wathfl(i^ 
evident  emotion  that  the  vevy  opnata- 
ble  proceeded  to  put  on  thahaaidcufiw 
In  effecting  this,  it  waa  aeen,  for  the 
first  time»  tbatBrockman*a  rijgkt  hand 
waa  aeveiely  wounded,  A  dee|^g;aah,fKr 
atab,  waa  upon  ita  paUn»  from  vhiib 
blood  still  oontinued  to  flow.  *'Hew 
CWM  that  wound  ^•Mr^adndJ^fiBB 


iB^ht  jrire  *  fafoumble  ttim  ic^  tiM-  blood  irill  W  upon  toy  keto^t^  -c/ltf 

cfese.   But  he  Answered  not   He  faeldx  Wlllittni^  ^1  you  ttel  Btv&lililkt  ^fifr 

t^lifi  Wrists  for  the  aiiitiftelee,  ae  if^  ie'itm6eei]t^iin<k>Mii«»thi('dUiiirw^ 

zuxsach  ))tte8t»on  h^  been  put,  and'  bom — 0' Clod,  I  am  f0r«lEjDai,u4lMAg 

eeeiped  to  surrender  hiutf^  frholiy-  hnntfomilrfm  thr>  ir?doir  im  fctriiltflrf 

to  destMnr.  *  It  ii(a«  not"  ao  with  his  tien0T--4>eavetiiiA^8ttvf»4tim}^QSfawtgli 

cbmpamotis;'   'l%ey  protested  veh^  efeeeedingVftelUotanV  to^«M(  jiMiH^ 

miontiy  that  nor  case  W  bee:n  nade^  t^^w«i4s<)rie  wbottt^alVMillttMtyfi^lbd^ 

oHit  ai^ahist  t^em,  and  thai  4>^y  were^^  tAe^^offitoem  were  ^  Hnktk^Tiiiigii  ff9 

siicrifieed  to  the  prejudices  t>f  Hhm-  remo^  her  fhr^lj  hom^het^^Mlkka 

neighbours;  but  the  ma^trate  eon^  k  iteinehe  ^fii|^^)ed'AediAhli«k»dF*t3 

tinning  of  a  diferent  persuasion,  etiey  be  iet  fi^ee. '  tte  pMJ^elsicaridfiWdaii^ 

too  were  competed  to  jubmitj       ^  -  ^^  ifcnd  the^Dhi^>py  ptteM^  b«iitiiiieUw 

;  ^  You  »hall  not  remove  him  T^ed  th^  ^olebetr*  <^^  lMt»7ettell(fth9£9ehMW 

dte  unhappy  mother,  wiMly  msMbg  kt  a'  Ute  '«»  btf  ^0oiabl«tts7^^;]ub 

between    the   party  and   the  *>or.'  atii^ry. '      f  ^  -    •-      ■     vit'   a  ^:.'r,ir 

**Friends^  ne^hbottts,  ^  help,  help i  '          -^  &4 


OHAff£&yiIL  .  i 


-1  1* 


V     * 


'   As  may,  readily  be  imagined,  ihe  ftilly  to  eonrid  ike  xest,  toqiethihg^il 

Stents  recorded  hi  the  Jaei  chapter  kast,  would  be  i^ained,  oonld/  be?!^ 

treated  a  poweffui  sensation  aoiong  pwvailed  upon  toBtand  immak  jbi 

^1  classes  of  people  in  the  heigkbour*  that  capacity*   ^                   ..  . . , ;  -  via. 

iiood.    lAttle  else,  indeed,  was  talked  With  tkeee  plans  in  my  kead,l  |m 

4af  for  several  days  after  the  arrest  of  eeeded  a4  the  hour  of  four  on^  ^txamki^ 

the  prisoners ;  and-  all  united  in  sen-  ing  to  take  my  place  in  theatagpc^J  II 

timents  of  commiseration,  as  well  for  was  still  quite  dark,  conseqit^t^I 

Brockman,  who  was  universally  es-  could  make  nothing  &rther  of  my  ffik 

eeemed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  low-passengers,  except  to  discovez^^  ^y 

iriles  of  his  associates,  as  Uit  his  ill*  means  of  the  senseof  tou(^  Aatithit^ 

fitted  mother;    Nor  was  the  latt^  lest  were  three  in  number.    A  teaiiftrsa^ 

deserving  of  pity  than   the  former,  next  me,  and  two  men  c^^positerf    il^ 


^er  grief  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  the  first  £ve  or  ten  minutes^  <s»i 
reflection^  that*  all  had  been  brought  spoke  it  word ;  but  at  the  «id  ol  Ahil 
ttb^'y  it|  a  great  measure  through  time,  &  dialogue  began  jbetive^ithil 
^er  own  rashness,  in^sed  a  degree  of  two  men,  in  which  1;  OQiihii/«Qfe:.faiiift 
inttei^^  into  her  sorrow,  not  neoee-  take  a  very  lively  int^Btest;  <  JtijttuA 
torify  an  ingredient  t^efe.  -  ^  me,  at  the  time,  as  halving.  ra£Mwn4ttto 
^  The  crime  having  been  committed  the  business  on  which  I.waa  enga^e^ 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dn^ue  Hod  I  found  afterwards  that^mf'iur- 
Ports,  no  choice  was  left  to  the  ma^  mises  had  not  been  iUtfbuadedi.  :  d 
^trate,  except  to  forward  the  guil-  ^  We  must  not  i06e.h«UDt>"  slid  he 
tar  MsociatCs  to  Maidstone.  Thither  whose  knees  mUied  agMnst  -  msnm; 
4ti^  WCM  accori^ittgly  ^nt,  to  await  ^^  all  will  yit  be  weiV  Xt »  ahft4  huol- 
Ihe  arrltiU  of  the  Srcuit-ooUrt ;  and  ncw^  no  dbu^  but^acfaere^itithei]^  df 
^Mtliei^'^ ^te^esiriiest  entreft^  of  M^  being>  <faiwm>heBrtidi S'*^  a  ^m  xn  :;:')  ^^ 
Brockman,  I  repaired  shortly^" iKfbet,  '.''It  aU<icmee:of.iroilr  ttpfeOatit^eJi^- 
'^^fthUto.desigh  oTofiMng  such  ^n-  pidity^'VwaaitiMi  rB|xlyb  ^^SlToiif  IqMv 
Matlon  Ipo  her  ebn^is  ^  might  be  what  .vaa*  going  ttd  luippeii*  and* vim 
46i4Mi^Ie  bf  receiving,  atid  inquiring,  at  night  havw '  hindered  ^t.  What  bid 
-#%oeftetff 'of  cahni^ess,  into  the  real  you  to  doiseadini^anebieUowfttab^j^ 
4w^te  of  the  dise:  -  ibr  thoiig^  appeat-  it,  and  aandiiq^  >themy  .teO|  i  ao  ^  d^^ 
%ifce»  were  8«f  nt^bngly  againdl  hiti,  eicact^. their  time  7  .  Were  ^.bm[e 
%Vetiel  itM  eVeryWhereprevelettt, tfasit  butovt  of  tbs  esrape,  I  shouldbe ji^t 

2ihe:more  h^e»^crime  henmst  be  ^ad  the BBOlgbt^iMni  off  forim  med- 

li^M ;  nt  aH  events,  ajE»it  was  pret-  dlinffJ'    .                                    ^:  ^ 

^y.-^kp  thai  one  of  the  parties  would  <' Nay,"  vefotaed.  the  -  speakeri  <Mt 

^aUdMd  to-gtve  evideik<%ib^tfder  4vai  ap  &ul^  of  mioe.  ..IM[«9tc tJie 


^Sfldkf' dliw  ho:;oJ  ^jaa  .b«ftoo-bo«H    itgituBftte  memt  for  th«  ariraBufci^ 


<"  Keyer  fear  for  tllB^d  l^Mral  llMi  l^ydtotaiil^r^ail  aftfan^htMio 

AitfO^OTq  ?iaM  ooae^'.-B  ^^rtaA  mnit^]C|Miife»hititolmoliciiI;TTl«q^^ 

•lvld«U  it  -maw^cMji  lki4^  toAe?  bif  t^  -r.-Ofov  ^^eref«yflBM«::jMnwuywii  H 

•lielitqKnr  dke^'IrboUi  p<Qrty.>  I  iiwifrkft  pahfr^Bnd&i^iiiDielhMiieter  ^iael 

^taAlJp»ag0*^'b00vMM*til»on<)^iJM'^  1o  dri^^.iiiilna  jdeoirsdnttadik^  rcllii 

Jki!$4wtiM)mnim^tlUjttM^^  irf8K)AitiHa^gB0tiMfldrQpfn{j£dfr:«»> 

•MtUNi  af  clM&  iinfts  ,^B^  tkort  ar  ^A&dm.   :^M  %&  tt  wtM/^f^rii 

iMmiftaM, wtiof  notnniffioiditlf  ten*-  dMewfUui^,  aai wkhifiNIMtMt^ 

vTaif«Tei(4iedfMiiUitoikih«S8hlti^  ivikgniUr-itft  fiiidriiia«U^.ili»  jba» 

i4itaill«vai7pi9iog«riiir<(fMMR>  tupry  faafewiv  myjiid  Atf  Mmdf  tMn 

'i^piri^hlOMrtluit'day.'  IlbuiMlbhf,  "Hip ;  I  wm hctbt hiMMW an  infci iriitfP 

WlbAdetpeetadltoifi&dhkar,  utilor^  llinNTiUiitorQasgn  finftliHr^«leh«t» 

;}i]ld^ea<fib%d«jo«ted.  Forhirlifebiib  ^  bcnaidotdrioMttatod^-aa  t^qvi^ 

-wfotetl^  JiRit  be  i^no  Yegardi  W  ibefAae^iri&  a  beanrj^Maik  07>  -  t  ^ 

^hur  eliuiKster  war  gvne  fbr  "i^rery  tfiifl  .    Of  the  maMMrii  ivhieii-lie  ^a»-' 

'lbedi8treBBoftii»pooiMnoth«t-sffedtri  ^efeed  Mmaetf^dixiBg^  i;ha  d5w>DJi)yt 

:*hlln  net  lest  than  aajintre^  liil  mil-  "w^ck  hiterveiied,  betfweeili  M  IMI 

iartiitiea,    ▲t'firsf,  iDdtea,  idi  mabnir  .yliifeaadiheamTal  tf:Aa  jAa^^ 

ir«i timt ef  a  iDan ihe^ugl^y Tecktaik  know  xiotU*g.    fik'neiher/  ileiM- 

.fie  wottld  lMnrdfyeaUrtqp«iiitM^ttb-  «a,  wfaoflpentthe  istenait  la  a-lodk* 

jecfc  of  themuWksruimlh  andhe)i*-  ^g  atVMaidstoiM,  I^Mi  aa  I  Ivd 

oASfi^rdteBA  to  tome  ibrward^ihcmld  IkSed^  in  indnoiBg  biixi  to -aana  lis 

wkuk  a  tneaiwre  be  propoted,  at  a  Hril«  Hfe  by  spealofig  what  he  Icnew  t  aii^ 

itwagniofeftiuiassodates.    *<No,eir;;'*  -Oieoffieaa  ofl«r  nade  hj  Ibe^hadf 

/«aid  |ie^  ^^mj  ii»me  ii  Mack  tntmfjix  wma  rejected.    JBTotereawkeaaaattrod, 

already,  bm  nevbr  «haU  it  be  isaid  that  that  one  6f  the  bffOtbeva  stood  ntdj^ 

:)llM8^'who  were  my  oompaniDDS,  «uf-  mooept  the  mercy  which  ha  ^deepite^, 

fwed  (tavDugh  my  tfeaohery^''    i>f  c^nM  ha  be  persaadtod  to  ftlter  Ms 

vdotifM,  Idii-in^best'^  otarcomothis     mind;  and  hence,  when  I  r^taryd^ 

'.  vbiurd  resohitimi,  bnt  my  efforts  mdite  .  mrl  warehU^- 1«  tet«iii»  to  gh4-te»- 

-"frldtleflS,  aiid  the  hour  of  Ibcking  up  .  thnooy'on  hn  trials  his  prospects  wsle 

'^heiagat-hand^'I  wasoompeHed  to  «ta-  not  in  tie  mtist-  gtfaote  d^p^  amdli» 

/4lst»  orated.    'Oa    tiie  colitraiy,   thoc^ 

.  "In  rdturoing  along  the  passagey-I  mueh  of  the  fieroe mad  des^mfte m^ 

fwaa  startled  by  the  appeamaee  of  old  Tacter  iThkh  masked  h^  fotteff'4k* 

Fetley  and  his  daughteiv  m  tii^cy  issoed    mcaaovir haddepaitdd,  yeton  the  siMie 

fiiDm  one  of  the  celto.  The  whole  tmih  point  ti  beeomlng  Kinc'e  etidezKJs^  ke 

:  now  hashed*  npen  me;    The  toice    wu stBl  at reaohite  aseafiore,  pre^isig 

,  "ifhich  had  soundrd  so  tesiliar  in  my  ^  that  Heayen  would  alMtadoa  hiia-)a 

'  earn  dating  tiie  prugxess  of  my  louney    bis  hour  of  greatest  ne^  •  wkeoMtr 

idthetf  was  that  of  the  snraggW,  aad  .  ha  aband^aed    that  dat»nninatifl»* 

tJtfit  mttioK:  wSth  which  my  foUdw-  Skis  tras  leadily,  ^0P0i»le4  ifav  Tki 


piJBiai^nilipitimirt  Mrfmiiniig  kiiMil>i 1 1  Hr iMldi IgjIwrtT Tmf \kKk 

iicfaiif  iK  ftfii  loT^eoAdtici  Q4cm{ii;Bt»i  band-cufiedy  and  bound  with*)oifMin4 

t  9SMii^g|i|»ihtt^pMMx  (tfvitfMUMlMt  iMtaofnitwoii&faMbnMfiiiH  dMIhdM* 

(m, b{taad;  ^kmOmtMmpmpkibium  m  it  seemed,  ready  to  nUm  jks^iflk^ 
Ifa  iXs^ottdaa^  ef  .pvblktf imiMii««Hi  dMs^i^^witoMttec^filMMMlaj. 
<9hMb^dia(p«gliifliMli^  eyee  inTolutilMHj9|(«M|  tlbfi^lumil 
i|itali  cUefly 'ioJthe  inMien^  iuA iniogf  bNurll^  ;  ^  ii  J  -.' 
y■eluDUlM3r  aiatlen ;' tbe  pidea  inm  And  now,  nlenoe  being  piodalinefL 
«ilM.3toget|ier,  the  ofaam  ^^Inimh  Uwi  lyiitiiuteogooniwitalitB  ceased^  tad 
mUi  bilkbf  ii^didbiftenfc^Wmgbfcjfiib  }E6i»nigkfcba9»bfi«raia.pindfapto|l«»^ 
ward.  On  tbe  eeoond  dajr;  tSt  oms^  jpmnad,  "^iMlft-tba  pxopea'olmc 'pn^. 
if  the  innigg|ei»>cto»  on*.  Itkiiro-  eead^tafeadlheiQiieiHnnt.  iIl«Ql«» 
,hi^y  no^Me  ^  ohMrte,  thatf  h  tHti  M  2adttuiah  Velleyt  Tbemit  Pa41«^ 
ift»itiiii)der^«dder  any  cfrdimnitaiylBti  Mfiami'  Pettey,  and  WiMiam  fic^A- 
m&ct  Uik  to  exiito  ^  gmit  degrde  of  SDi»n;ol  hanag)  4iuring4liajBigbte  of  tib 
iitfcatlMif;!  but  iBrlfao  oasonid^.teied  IMi  of  Anguet^kM  Mily^atHa  oavtaiH 
•«»(di9E^;tlwif:.  !i«ei»rfea|9MMiJoC  mtv  ^^ade  wkbin  thetei^^of fift  Alpbatf^ 
Uitt  otdibarr^aAioc^aKna  the  aoM^  4»/aM«rtiQl(f  of  SontyMMrioiMly^^nd 
•flMk^takaBia^it  by4ldb  pobOo  #M<fiiily  Jvilhanaafe•vtvel|nntt,Jk^MlU|d;fll^ 
inin^l^  «be ikiritlUdte  xfaidb  ttuiy  SobaBf;  Sbaffp^.aA.  oimto  <»£  bia  M*- 
lohiiieii  -ihi  Ce<gt-baate  frpw  to  ea»^^  lM7'«'<^t«ioQi%«hanitt-^d»'Ml(^^ 
-houviteiMevdrBiagUi  jlptate^er  vefeo  4boA  ^^iiUtjAnli^j  la^oacoM^iKaQi*. 
iilHiidion'ni^vva^  Itaa* ^gm.bmik  charged  the  prisgbfl* Y«thMLatte«ii 
•«Bd  <Bto^  wuHctowded  lo  idfehatinij^  Jttidofitand'  the  nrNnua  by  nimung 
rT»bibi|aM;3irhDi/fiBid{th^n»Tbani  ypoli  JtodJmpttthigoontrabMMlgDodf.  )ifl 
'ifaiiBi^oiuntodaaMa'an^^flipieBaiopiiaC  •0Uut,ABpnat.6i)iiBiiUict^  Hm 
ilte4MMit4iid  moat  painful  aMielf.  ^iin|^s  ^iSicltfuiahPol^;' oonliauad 
9Mi«t™i^^^  Wi&^ bftKuriymrdiad,  ibet  oflkiir;^  *f  avo*  you  gidl^^  or  «Qafc 
by  some  iuewis  or  ^thco^  go^.ahrwd,  :|^silty  l!'*-^^'  Not  .guUiyv  sty  loid.' V- 
dad  ^lento  aU  deseriptionB  «f  people  ;^  Thomas  Petley^aa^  you  gwUtyt  or 
mdfMsnd  Ui  inimoat  theax  feelingt.  la  not  >guilty  f't^'  KoC  guilty.  "*^'  Bd- 
^  b«balf;  iadeed,.tiiBCB  woto  A«t  -«ard.Pdiiey^wttyou«^lty T^'^VOt 

«iifl^i  my  3otd.^— .«  Wiyiam  J3roek- 


WfoateeMd  anoh  ifedriioe  and  ai-  .aMta^'arer  you  guiltyi  or  jnot  guilty  I" 

ifceanee^asthopf  faadit'in.tbeiripo#er  •**t^Quilty.  of  .the.  second  oount^  but 

«to  ofofc^    At  the  sitggestwn  of  one  df  aotigiulty  of  tha  fint.'' 

.tka«|.iIi»Bv0ckinan  had  taken  oare,  .^Ifok  guilty  of  the  fint^'Vdurieikad 

teaddition  to  the  iavyen  amployod  alemale.voieoirQm  oneof  the  galla- 

'ibaihe  pvisonete  ffeneEally,  to  engage  rico.    ^'  Not  gniltv  of  murder ;  bear  jie 

.Ik  WMmsel  ovpreMty  for  hir  aon.  whose  that,  my  lord !    My  boy  ie  not  guilty, 

-  temitatlea  Mood  high,  and  who  oer-  -^^h  lot  him  ge^iet  him  go  I" 

tiilMy'hierited^in  the  present  instaBOCL  -  Not  a  soumI  waa  in  ^  courts  sate 

-'ilL  tiie  araise  which  could  be  hioapea  the  voicoof  the  i^ieaker ;  aad  so  pai> 

t'l^^lmnl  fisctly  electrified  were  all  praamt  by 

^6(Kh  ii^^the  state  of.affiurs/  when,  the  toae  in  which  tilieBe  words  were 


via' obedienoe  to  a  meeaage  from  > the  uttered,  that  no.  one  Bought  to.  inter- 

OwiMtylen<ieredthehiai»aadtoofcmy  joupt  her.    I  bdrad  up  jtowards  the 

'Uboo  among  the  gODtleiwen  of  the  bar.  place  from  whence  the  shriek  came, 

'Ar  the  ^rst  minute  or  two  after  I  was  and  there  slood  the  misembltt  widow 

•bated; ^y  bitun  swam  rdawd,  andmy  in  tho Tocyiront  of  the  gidlecy,  wctth 

'  ^yeb  daaeed  in  their  sockets,  so  thail  hands  clasped^  and  annsupliltedyStar* 

'^ioidd  Atingniih  nothing  with  apof-  ing  upon  the  spot   oeanpied  by  bar 

^jMcy« ;  A' dme  mass  of  olmMJts  floated  son.    .Her  dress  was  all  disordered  ; 

•  bsi^re  me^^-Hiiid  a  hum,  nko  that  of  hev  cap,  pmdied  partly  off  W  haid, 

'teea  oo^  a  «mnmer*s  eveiiing,  rung  in  permitted  her  haar,  now  slightly  tinaad 

'  ri^^aste^  but  I  law  no  saiMata  mali;  '  with'  grey,  to  hang  wild   about  W 

- mr  heard  $sttf  s^aate  or  adieahite  fhouldtrs;  ^nd  her  laiga  daifc  cyiBs 


mra  HotmilM^  •»  if  tbw  ^  W  mli  70a  too^  wW^V  4eif  fifta 

potret  'ft  m»y%  Hd  *li  tftitlUj'  ol>-.  aen  wu  TeatUjr  the  iui>.;JaEiH,M, 

jirt^etUMpt  «M,  were  shut  011^  fcom  we  take  it  foe  gnuite4  tiwtl^B  g^ 

(4mr1.  ,Ibe  Judg9  M,  favwe^iv,  by  I^Ment ;  but,  (appgong  tiiiuf  Vm, 

thia  turn  TeeoTcni)  frwi  h)>  vuicife.:  tb«  jMc^e  iiii{Jiakte<],-itluch..  fl^i><sC 

"^A^  ;Mm4  «MBW«"  Mid  be,  ".30U  roaim»gine.tq  toreb^Ui»t"ai«aTri 
«wt  kM|)jiilepaB;'jNi(t  I*<ln»a.7«*>^     -  Xo~tbagu«ttiost]&us9a^{r  "^    ' 

tfylnAdnm^'  .'   '.  ,   .•;  ■   ■    1  tiiHi*H m4f4 bfthiBcQuw' 

^MrijnnofclitM  dMlNBtMD-1    And  i.  c^fnulwd.'  "^jqu^nw.MJU 

^tHr«*rt»rlt«itnt^^BdM»i|lMjr:  ■pf«i«d.il,  "I  An^.av'Jl) 

Tjili>m«>."  '.'''.:,:-:  Wnn  ^n^aanfi  \ufptll  .4kp.^ 

r  • "  TSm  mut-  aoit  H'''  ngoiiud  i^ ,  qioet  newlr  with  tliit  g£  ■uy.'p«jgfti 

Jujgpi    '**<lt)n4ft^a,  doroucida^  allnded  to/',  '    .  .    ..'jV.i.ao 

qii4  keep:«»dte.»n  th*  Court."    But.       "Goi  JplqtfTOii,  air!"  *f»B7^- 

4T«ntlt«'esMMblwwn:»f«Rde(:io?l)«,[  cju^edtlie  u(i£^i».moUMrs^^ii^^j|(||, 

Ih«J«DW  bcMUcbt  her  to  be.  <i<U0ti.'  wu  jiqinediaM]/  uteoM^.  ,.: j  j^-j 

ib»  wtt  Mwn  and  tb«  bnaipaopiv^     'The-i^bf.  tba«Ti3eBM>'l$qg.2Mi 

getded,  -    -  ditpotad^f,  Thtu&M  ftUfg  nmyiM 

-  "Bythe-tesitiyef  th»|Qo)urb,'><^'^  ^    vitnesa-boj,  and  wu  aoMlMa 

A*rwiu«taf  tie  Baud  of  £kcm«,"  gwoni.     Bo  proiniMd  fai  maak-^ 

Hid  tl;I$  oMimat  for  t^  pmseculinn,  tiutb.  tbe  whole  truth,  ■"■^  "H^Wg 

"  Thomu  Petiey  ii  permitted  to  gji**-  but  the  truth,  ^ad  pnjrad  Cbd  to  l^g 

e*Uepco-iai  Uusomo.    W«  ttMr«ore  hin,  aa  he  kept  thu  pn>iiiiie(1u^0u 

withdraw  OUT  plea  ^kioet  him."   The.  «.  tnimitj  »ni(  i'ir^i»miKiir*'t1  ifftMl^.j)* 

9u<geherettpeai;bargedtb«jur7;BBd  which  the  following  ma;  be  taimaiM^ , 

ft  T«rdict  of  Mtguiltf  OD  baihooBBta  aa  accurate  abbievtation.  :.',  V^ 

being  fetumed,  Um  a^vovei  quilted      .  He  admitted  that  thoj  wciw  all  fonf 

the  dock.  ,'  engaged  to  a  amugglii^  expadip^ 

f   It   were   ueedieee   to  go  Diniitalj  He  related  the  ciToumttauce .  «f  tfig 

UkNUgh  the  eerenj,  partB  of  the  trial,  aeisun  as  it  had  heea  deacrilMiA  Hj 

and   to  rejicat  mj  own  evideiioe,-or  thaexciseioaaaod  myielf ;  aodtjiti' 

t^t  of  the  re«t,  who  knew  no  mora  flight  of  those  who  canied  tha  'fir 

l»4a;   thau   the;   had  koowo  when  These-  were,  hia  brother  Edwar^  IS 

the  priwnen    were  fint  cotnmittad.  liam   Brocluuan,  and   binnelt,.,"^ 

^ha  ffoiuwd  far  the  defence  did  what  to  Zachariah,"  aaid  he,  "  wB,Tctt^ 

fiM«  oould  do  to  puulaaad  coufouiul  ia  charge  of  the  boat,  aud  hi  x 

UB,      He  whom   we  had  retained  for  joiued  ua  till   aQ  was  over."    " 

Sntekmaii,  ia  pntloular,  esarciaed  a  the  wituees  uttered  thiib  Bra., 

degiee  of  ingenuity  whiph  perfei^l;;  tuiued  louiui  in  the  dock,  aod  jL 

jUtooUhed  mo  ;  aod   he   put   aoTecal  him  full  in  the  &ce.     A  suit  of- 9 

jnieatiou  to  nyielf  widi  tha  deaign  of  paiaed  o«er  his  choelu,  but  he'viaa  ,. 

Mioiting  from  tuy  replies  that  Brodb  ways  farther   emborrasaed   aad'.jVU 

mas,  at  all  event*,  could  not  be  im-  on.    "Xhou^h'  we  fled  atflnt  il^d^ 

pUoUed  in  the  more  aeiioua  offsTtce.  fereat  directiona,  we  all  thieemft  JKtf 

"  I  think  ;oa  mentioned,  ail,"  aaid  h^  ~  '  ' 
?'  that,  aftOT  tha  ahata  were  fiied,  aiul 
ths  Ib'iek  uttered,  you.  eai*  only  two 
niea  beside  tlie-boaj,  wbiUt  one  waf 
fleMcudiug  the  biU  towarda  (he  grnua 
r~Waa  he  who  was.-dstcead)Dg,4  taQ 
.jnaa,  QraiiltJetM»:l" — "A*  »r  aa.f 
«Mld  Judae,  a  tall  wait" .  ■  .  1 
!  "JfoWiWok'St  Ijba.ttreo.Jirijoneia 
ftt  tb«  baTi  ftud  at  tlta  witoQMwha  hat 
UMs  ^iatl*d  it,.aed  ^U  we  which  i)f 
ibem  oomc^  mueat  ,in  height  to  the 
fecc^ection  jouhavBof  th^  jaao,"  . 
.  Hooked  rotud..  Bttacihw^wiiili 
JnP'  iocbM-.taUeD  tha^aqf  i*\  Uf^i 
yet  \  dftwd  aot  awear  llhat  it -wf.Jij, 
Iheait&tedforamoment'  "Wo  do  not 
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^1         ^-l^!^  9^\^^':^^"^.-^.^f^\ 
ham  like  a  timri  tHrew  hiii^  and  1u8t  '  ^  is  i|o  clear,^  and  so  decided,  that,  m 

Wmdf  him,  bad  jaeceeded  iff  v6f  opii^ol^,  ^u  1i§i9e  Mi'W4'4ktytt(y 

^Ifig  throat   I^wiwtedtkfebuie  pofonn.    It  isa  j^fvtt  om  ;  but  thai 

grasp,  and  in  the  stmggfo '  kwsr  of  God  and  of  j<m  «onn4^  t^i 

rnnu     Wo^^irere  all  abont^  qMrelt;    AndmmTouMyinthdtii^" 

[/,  vtnctotain  how  to  dispose  ^  to^eoniBlder4h&  terdk^*"           i          > 

it^Wittr  iny  hrotlier  arrftod.     ^e,  -The  jjtti7-:did  ne«^  *Hh  Ara^ ;  but* 

ilmifi&nM  hstidng  met  the  other  ex-  ceniaiAed^  «og^th«r;  tt^  pet^mps  IMF 

dnnnx^  and  assumed  us  aBFolkentone^  minutes,  in  their  box.  'l>(iring  ^a^ 

Tf^d^biD  ib^bot  &eedr,''SO  #e  east*  i^l(^vaI,^^^$iydH>ii^'%s  stilly 

.^  **•'  '•  -from'  tlkr  eSilf;and' then  w-  f^ett  As  stiltness-was'  kifbitnbted -^ 

of  ^escaping.^  But<  it  seemed'  theipWhiSj^c^^^^'if^Uf^'had  ieiMbrii^ 

hide  It  first.    We-aceoidingly  from  ^all  within  it.    Once, 'and  oncoT 


dbdtMed  the  ghm ;  Knd^  bnr!ed  it 
under  the  stones  where  it  was  found.'^ 
"^'Wfiibi  this  pienron^s  et^nce  was 
dofmed^  men  seemed  to  hold  their 
imr  breath  with  anxiety;  now  tlmt 
^Ube  to  a  close,  a  bng  ^  or  sn^h 
'^^throuflh  the   court;     A  fexdm 


My,  %hi6  oh^n  ,tt^i^  Brbolnum's  Wgs 

ratted,' as  h«  resumed- hiafbrmer  po^* 

rition:   ^d  %Ke  sound  went  to  lajr 

hiMrt  like  thit  of  his  ^dealh-lo^;    I 

looked  at  lum«    Be'>vaspitle»)pate4*' 

a  ooipW',  biA  It  wiis  «i04^  th«  paletofss  of 

^uitt ;  for  not  a  nerre  shook,  noi^  did  iP 

f^wed  it,  and  eTex7  eye'    urnscU  im^luntibr^  o^ifi4i(.    At  last 

^urned  upon Btockman.    The un^    ibe fbremsin  addr^MM  tlis  Judge^aatftt 

AH^ie  youth,  up  to  this  moment,    told  him  thiit  they^had  made' up  th<^ 


Skd^  hung  down  his  he<^,  its  if  in 
^6A0ie;  he  now  raised  it  proudhr, 
lUid'  looked  calmly  and  resolutely 
iWiASd.  *•  My  Lord,''  said  he  slowly, 
and  with  great  mnness,  '<  the  last 
Mt&ess  has  uttered  a  tissue  of  Hes.  I 
teVe  sworn  not  to  betray  t&e  guilty, 
Btii  I  am  not  he." 

3^**J*rlsoner,  you  ;nust  be  jBilent," 
'"(Jlfcd'the  Judge';  "you  are  in  tiie 
of  counseL" 
.  «^«d  cross-examination  which  the 
^mroYer  endured,  was  indeed  enoo^ 
fB'atttBe  an  ordinary  person,  even  when 


ihinds.- 

^  And  what  is  your  verdiet,  gentle-* 
men  of  the  Jury  f' 

^Thit  Zachariah  FeUey,  ahd  Ed- 
ward Petley  are  not  gi:dUy  on  the  firsd 
count,  but  gutky  on  the  second  ;  that 
William  Brockman  is  guilty  on  both.** 

*  He  is  not  guiltr  !^  again  shrieked 
etit  his  motha'.as'Bhe  wildly  rose  from 
her  s^t.  **  Oh,  m^(r)r,  mercy,  my 
Lord  Judge !  spare  ^e  lifs  <^  tlie 
widow's  son — her  guiklesS)  exoeUenf 
son  !  Oh,  mercy,  mercy !"  She  could 
utter  no  more,    ner  senses  forsook  her^ 


peaking  the  truth,  to  fall  into  a  thou'^    and  she  was  carried  in  that  state  from 
fittdf' contradictions.     He  was  asked    the  court. 


^bw  the  knife  came  into  the  grare ; 
oat  he  could  not  tell ;  he  was  ques- 
flotied  as  to  Oie  reason  why  Brock- 
fattui,  if  so  desperate  a  character,  wore 
tf>  Pistols  of  his  own  I  For  that  he 
'bOtudnot  account;  but  in  the  main 
^fftits  of  his  story  no  contrariety  ap- 
iMured;  and  f^oti^  required  to  tdU 
iriigain  and  again,  he  invariably  tdd 
^Hin  the  same  words.  It  was  wdl  got 
no  doubt  it  had  been  weU  pre* 
befbre  hand.  Our  counsel  at 
igth  sat  down  in  despahr,  leaving  ib» 
Otteto  thejonr. 

^  And  now  the  Judge  summed  upw 
tte^  went  over  the  chiS  heads  of  en- 
Winco  with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
'dbatging  the  jury  as  that  evidence  re- 
ctified. He  entrdfcted  them,  if  they  had 
doubts  upon  their  minds,  to  mve 
'soners  the  full  benefit  of  i£ese 
^  **  but  the  testhnony  of  the 
iritAen,**  continued  his  Lorddiip, 


Brockman  heard  the  verdict  unmo* 
ved.  He  made  a  forward  spring  whett 
his  mother  fainted,  as  if  to  support 
her,  and  seemed  to  corse  the  <manie 
which  kept  him  back ;  but  he  reoovei^ 
ed  his  self-command  again,  as  soon  as 
^e  had  been  borne  out,  and  Cf^mly 
awaited  his  sentence.  For  my8df>  I 
started  up,  and  heedless  of  forms,  un- 
plored  the  Judge  to  spare  him,  pledge 
ing  my  credit  that  he  could  not  be 
guutv,  and  diat  his  bare  aeoertieit 
was  mfinitelv'more  to  be  rdied  upon 
than  Hie  oath  of  the  person  oa  whose 
testimony  he  had  been  convicted.  Tht 
Judg^.  who  was  a  mild  man^  heard 
me  out,  but  could  not  receive  my  tes- 
thnony. **  Ton  may  employ .  these 
arguments,**  said  he,  **  in  a  petition 
to  the  throne,  which  I  shall  certainly 
forward,  if  you  present  it.  But  I  must 
tell  you  plainly,  thai  I  see  no  ground 
on  whieb  any  petition  can  be  got  up ; 


wrmg  tto  life  «f  .  ««,  oooTiotad,  w    d«Sr«r  joS  bodyriw.fa'SJi 


''t  mA-lah  ol 
iii  ^iiiriWBira  'to  Wic-J  wlJ  on  »inr  I 

3/!j  ilJi»  noii*na'iioo  ai  iniiwij  pat 
till'   ng   .d'.nwf  uwo  ^in  lb  6lu'.i]iiino 

toa  *uiia  ud  s".  'ill  hoL  ''    .i  iniu  ",u 


--ffeWAA^'^cJ^  tl^^I^-%iW^!^, 


^|)i»Hwin»atata«fain41itdev*^  ad  t^  «bj««l vf  oar  iMNfa  teforvW 

nWW#iraBtiBautItf;MidpMwlb«iA»>  ted  BwMftMnlineetMniien.  "O?*, 

nudp.Mrf  fiwiraria  far  a  while,  to*  wotd  wkh  yni,' ilr,"  Md  I^  »dai«li- 

jaywiiM*  teCBapWarwJlwtpiT  lUg  a^rMtft*  him.    •<  With  ■»•,  lir  T' 

tb^C»(|i    Thw»«M»«Bgii«ini^  a^lM  th«  ttlhw,  tcddrting  ;  ■  I 

•ObMJf  Miant;  t«i,4cBUlM  kwl  1m«  kM«  bol  nhMkuiMM  yoi  can  twvr 

MCng  KHuJ  m%  ftod^M  tmttrhtlmf  vHk  ■««.  I  aai  la  a  ban;,  and  aaanot 

tn.,ftW9teiMnwi,  af  aaMa  d<«tful  Mik"— 'Bnt  jm  tuwA  mit,"  ex- 

jMt  iffgwrfiafc  iral^^  lik»a.d»d'  olaltaad  tha  taniaHr.     «Tlien  u  »- 

S['«|!»aarj|Hrtt&    IhadtviMMd.  awiwa  ikafita  agaiiul  yoM,  and  fiinB> 

fflFa  ^aafid  (hiaga.    .  Tha  wUam'r  tkii  not  ^mi  alir  no^  eacept  in  ttia 

B9QMaa(il|z»Df  thitoiq^t^aii^aBi^  oMtadf  of  an  offiMr^-t-OoiutaUe,  do' 

bpfwpiac  fMBtMrtia  e^IedakaC  jmv  daty.-Mid  Mcnn  that  malt.''     ■ 
to;)»<^j,  ««ibaraM«w.,ni««aaM.        "SaawvEM'"  mpHed  the  otber^ 

&  itani.  7«t  hiMawa  f^Crtnent,  of  "lat-aiaaatttit  jqan  thM  wfil  aecine. 

t£a  ,Jh»^— Jtfa  daep  imJ:  iaiwwii  ■>•«  tritlmit  a  maarlatrate'' wartant  or 

^$Bh«aiM{»^ada«d4aloH*a«c(Qn  i 
«Bjl)^]r««aig  nuft'e  aool  (  nai  bat  «<' 

^,  (1^  image  «f  BncbMn  Unadf  : 
~     4s^  wnd*!  «94  hriiqiiig  baA' 
'  »  pofaot  MMtioiunaa  of  all- 
d  DMiand,  Hid  «f  tba  n^atmb- 
"i  aiutod  iCm  inUDediste  aad ' 


?S=I 


..   .  meaaMi«erfj;iTlilEl>iaad.l 

ft  irJbaM  jwJVMBt  I  floaid  not  ba* 
'|ia^d*«pe*t  oMfidoacty  atid  «l 
4)V*iaitiMi  tp  jtarnlhia  Clint ' 
A.oould  b«  vilenaiMd.  .B« 
dia  wwiwaia  inahwtly ;  aoi' 
jnaoiMl;  tJW  JW&e  *»■  bf  thB>' 
Mia^e^  had  :V«eB  tftkea  I7  Ui;fb^ 
[fl_Blif«fib  ta  poDndMT'  ihin  aU'iia  ' 
m}g^  fi^a  dtfTM  of.rfiuuMao-' 
raeumen,  for  «J|Mh:l  ijtwi  joat}?! 
■kJMnflMdiit.  UfaAKTeVi-lnMlir 
■  ,t.3q)«kMa'«aJittriTiqtiln'> 

in.  finl>iune7  t<^MaKilMw,-i 

^at  «p(n.,ttwt!  tUKbaMiai: 
V>^9i<m  iraigbt;  MOltaala  thatn 
%•  thu.tM  bn(il;i<rf  Ibe  ^Bk. . 

biml  Cao.]tm.Ultjti.Kfag>  ' 
to  find  him  T' 

I  waa  on  the  point  of  aoiwaring  in  aon.'  Tlw  fbnner  I  found  in  a  itata 

the  negatire,  when,  acddenlalljr  look-  of  Uie  moit  pitiahia  diatreai.    Fit  «f- 

ii^  thiongb  the  window,  I  beheld  the  tar  fit  had  coma  up<»i  lierao£ut,aftOT 

mj  peraoB  in  conTcnation  with  the  her  removal  out  of  court,  tliat  her  me- 

coiurtable  of  mj  own  pariifa,  on   the  diealattendant  altogatberdapMredof 

Dppoaite  nile  of  the  waj>     "  Tlmra  he  her  recoTerj  ;  and  Utough  theae  Lad 

ia,    eriad'l.   "  And  thwe  he  muat  not  liappil;  ceaaed,  thej  garo  place  onlj 

ranaln,"  exclaimed  the  lawjo,  put-  to  *  stupor,  luch  ar  hardlj  permitted 

tbif  on  hia  luU,  and  knining  down  bar  to  recogniaa,  far  teas  open  her 

Hun.  I  followad  innwdiMalT,  and  ai  mind  to  ag;  one.    Under  thne  cir- 


^A^Oo^eMifiiiliTOiiftfffr *  IHn%sBii|B3  c«l  ■  IliiiUMr.^tmMWMij;  ^Mtuwcil»lw 

VWi»^ligii;3Klfeil*Mi;iiM:l&aii|gh  k^b  ib  vM^JoftT^R^  ^eottoA  Jittfl 

matmmw  jfocdeb; mMMt^iMHom/M  itxeof^oBdtfoiidiifhBBil  't:>  ^I-- -n  ^f :'» 

^ritaktoate  jMitliniHiiiarcloMiWiidi  ^ihrnAraoi;  lAnteMitteiid^  ^Mtiinml^ 

diMddl  triotli  win  «e^  iwttk'T  Bui  kMb  jHi^Bii^^;b»^f«t«htarimiieidr 

JittiMEi  ilOf^,*!  i^flMlli^  ,ml;|dimr  MMllwW  fvonMir^^^^a^ 

4itefiiU7C«Ba>iofan^bi(l^t^i^9i^w  ^mm  lif^f^i^li^^m.^^ffi-tk^ 

dtqyW.'*— Here  hb  roiee  IOMb^,  aid  -gmlm  fMlDjk^  HiJlMt  flMM; 

c/«lM>  frill  collide  lMr,t«^^:fvUI^#e  .tto|MmfeHlFM!  Ojlli^^ 


c>b  InA^-ia  iMr^daiiArigm  b  )iair  -«i|i)ifti  lb«t*Ml4r,iM4M»  il  i»  ;fte 
^«fiiiri(iiiiieii,  ->lTmm^%^tiU94  h^itke  tnmi|wH[eAfq(i^l»  Jfejti^dtff uwqgi 
.'4iiQ^^o»'g«rtif»'i«^7iMbei«.'aad4nii    Iridtog^  .<fe.^ y go !>>#» Md-c y m*  to 


Mtiflii  iRUek  i  iMd^  ferieed^  iie«:rie    morrow,  be  musi  ber  MMfml: "*%<)» 
•ommiinicaie  aught  to  tba  ftiamu  ^ak4m.flafft(  JblilAvMf  firl»  i^liiiiik 


ooaiattelalM  kotie%-«H7t(fiMrfimail.  f[ai#,(iMttjk^tfcq?wkl»TbflHi^ip4  ffJMript 
iwefOM,  on  ibecoirtnBgrr  ftdmeTev  feinytrnt  by  eiM  FBiHreJ^Jli  PBy 
tofVflBam  ibr  the  worik  BvHr  jmu  pteul  gtated  ibartMy  ioftj.ilr liniaii, 
frieoda  are  adife^  eoMHiDg  Ibm*  '  Mid  I  bfaiii^ind  au4etfiin AiTltoeoft. 
Mbits  io  jmir  fiafotir  |  yoinr  i^ieieklii  lbm.\mtmamtt$M^^  \Mfm/^4l^ 
Ikmt  hu^  waAb  M^btoiA$  imanmOa,  .iJl  tf  Hie  mmtmtH^UX^gm^if 


*iil>Hhini>»twiftitt  itN>^l»gpbggMrt  lhbi]Mi[fe  «Md?jnili^miia-irct9dllliiiiM 

4btfllNiy«4MlufttfM«nkJ^Ma^Bd4  il^«itii^pluiiQHtto.«ibatftiidiiii^ 

Jtfmd' tn^ma^'ikklB^b(A(to:  Mm  «£  Beir fiodth m9Hb8fki^ijnMbmhm 

9lfMiaHka««IJiex.iOB,  khe  ftPOMK^i  «KiliirikMl'^Bnglfliid;«idliklltliifeNteMi 

«ltoiii  ilMiy  Moovcfad/  fefaMflJ%  l-ke^  Mid)C0wfate.iit.M|dnfed  .tem.  rSii^ 

lli#e,v4«oiJBs#:w«  iegilpd'ittfiigiltrfti  iy^joo^iftia  vogMmu  coteitofyaMd^Ii 

'  ititobeiMbM* wwr«ffiur% uanid  giqfrurai  ^iasfftr  •Dd.wtnrit n^ ■•^ 

'  knaM4»ttM^«boiq;MDr  theiol  :  Uvta  J«t|i  sMidi^iUliBdllQr  -thai  I 

Mii 


■Me  muH  of  ib»  .piMiM,  radcMii  MwoiIiMM^itfaclaitfeteiNmi 

gimmlriiiy> M  Jdi  mn; imiiiiiitts^'  io  fthite Jo^Mftitt :  itf.ft  1ja«  Wl  Irdfikf** 

«iM  itofi99nii«li«aldliffflMeiiflUf^  ilteiiKiiiy«ilfandfMaBt9ctoto  MOfiw 

fifeNiroi^^iHtttoLiiiftelliMb^wMnlfr  Mpaioo.4frlM»lM»iBetteit^«K«lMiiH 

tall  th^  maj  be  Midiii»iu«e}b«ona*  kuk  bt'^fMandw  i;:)Bli^ nerapMllef  i; 

Mttfy.  Mlittiii  ^iBl»dnom.iuut{Mfily  dLita4HMl7,HMidfei^a|ial 'imghtinhi 

cMiiii^  li^^tfe  wNrfci.  Ae  :«iii  te  /«Mi*ilis  iki»g«r?ftagrrlKm^'<toiB 

•lili«ww«ide4e^Wtiil9f«l,.«Bdr  of  kaai^W  «Ude  faiiikfdbUi^Bte:^  d6  flU, 

Ihlil  OffbMied  bin;  «4niiag  :hin,  idriUUttMi iji^iiJ* ,  -   .  .  i .:.)     .:  i) 

0^4k0mmdihB^'iilM/biimiMt'^Mk  4  Mm  Bipeeldiidtn.nMeJir'aheretohik 

ttnitt  iMfr^  /bvt  .><IM  Mirrite  eifoo-  idtiofliiiitMdbtllyfelLkidft  ap^dte 

iii|^}  oC>MM*9r.4Muf  ^Mt^iand-M  Mbv  ^iioikn^ii.mikifvif'  «di:«be 

sPMMi  et  MpriMS'  «MMtipilk  tit(  -I  iMa%  t  ^'^(Ktaiirt;  imTe^te  e^rtM, 

rJBflttgi  U..fcieii^btM>  ^  w^wftttti  Md]^^  gWtriittt  r.%e  tt>  MuPllii 

«ilfM  t^ioaeiKl  t^tftt^it  wtt m^  mtm^ peadiuwl  fiMrtMtt (moIA 

-#wdiii^Ay*efi>tedl^bytlMiw m/4bi»»ili»  isndii^fledogieMiediiiiritir^W -M 

ikMlA  4w  ttldte^^  fhMbUr«aqpiiiii.  .uimtd  pfi,  iAtosilMr  mMvedl  :eith— t 

-«ifci#tt^tb»«ittlHteMfllMtltl9ill^^  aoAriagtaiy,^Midai^iiMtff9iii^e»le 

<l>y>b4»<M<  leiiiiwhi^ufl  fft^dijft'in  rixi  iahMKftatttiniyl^tO'ilMiiiliu  ill6 

Hlii*l«tf;4MMigli>4i|^4oieill.  ,«4ettei^i»UiM«b»itertij«^  ilUia^ 

poM,  I  remired  to  ber44attar  mMt  .eMliiM«i1l?iietob«riacileliBA]t|piirlB 

eaUfc»>THSBtti»  iieiwtuft  twJiiMitig  IwrnOn^^  fhsiJattdk^iilieviKM^  M 

'1t>»ei»il»^Mid»gtirtfli(l'Jt  Io  beibbfe  te  MfWilUefactfac^wiBibnyiiftiil  Cfiieablfid 

6di«pte  liMi(dikir,Ti'e«tetMte«lwe  M  M  iMlbter«boiiU  gutaM  4ie 

om  tiM»>geddi<imiftD»  ^jMiMt^'mmb-  iteiii.tlie«tAiirv«liott|<tfaiiti«eMi«re. 


.Iff  dy'Mrffi&i     *f^Wtm  mm  W^    belief  be  on  .ifasvtolrMjr  «ide  ef  Hie 


4i»  Ow  biaiwef^  iMe4iM!llMoeH  I   iAl|ffiiUi«^lit>yivMi4Ayia9iifaidhM 
^feiiriMMit^  OhrCM.i^>4u£it!Pkj  -.aetloiroM»a9M«ill«hedli7«ft»ifiie 

Diied  I,;  *<  at  liMtiBtttaubMl  aei^e  ••  WtaibtvLaa  aqr/tM:ienidf  IMre 
o|ildl>^''i^»'<t6  •tt)M|b>  t¥itt  /teiMt  .Afaat/enpidyed/Mri  BleaUw,  bad  the 
tmtit^my^^iMdjlft^tffmWw^  mother. gebftltiaeiinHMiteeh ioJiwijpjitt 
^MfWidfalfci^ygf.  ii» <^  a><<mer but  A^tambla'^BrtaflUEi^jivweiiilniiiiig 
>fe|ie'iepitfaHbii  iWl'Slit  baieMntal/* !  "flV9rf>  mervft ;  ts  friooue  kfiwnslien, 
.'^^i«TMIi  b«d<]^  '1MKI  ioforr*  «iM    wiftto  wbilMilRiile.JltbBiivabiiiLloto 

idb»^d1yi  nfcjai^fta^iBKl  eiarotng  .oieieipeaf  IheJioyri  aumi.  ibifet, 
'^ WA<ad04flge»i>  f  »eb  thank  fea.  tewmv  ail  tMr  ^ftntaiiAd^uled. 
o<fbni  t»ai#  &««m^  Wbiib  nwXfci*   ..%e,Ffeir«Gr%'|nfeb«UI^.4Q|MftM  Aai 


^Arfe^Abejtttr^pSrSl^^  iKUesfiiiidediillwtaniifift  ■«  iMiii 


4»tUK|kt,sbmlTmit%)«mA  tetra^fflf    »iH«>hfl3adwr  qyiiiwiri»pitt  itrtuMi^ 
lli9l<l#tfl<iiMiwft«^  flertMhflr  ix|m;Mi#iiMiioi^ni»(  ^ 

idea  of  8anD|taiiatoNbl»»liiih|W<toi^    iliTir*^  tpn  «K/«teib  tWicBcdii 


lMtMtfi«ia#uMi(|tlii^fofeftiMi»iiiM  deadly  tidings.     W»^|nllix^taMd9yi 

lMt;)difwi«m;)>«Nf«»R^Q9«>*imB  kind^oiieBMd  oil  tiMb  emoa  loU 

iid^Btei^mtfin  itiimielliallgt  xwift  twii  nMfMiirtlin  ato;;ii  ~ 

#l^^i^j)ehN^jVi»iiM(aiA>MM*  ^ji»l^iQdbitoax^fMlion/«re»telqii»i 

KQ^illMola«ri#D«9t^«9di[  af itMiom  IfA^J^nnidiitigateicrddnft  iUbwI 

M^9^.^«««»etk  lLl#APt.4l»MM  gi«aed.o>ibo>liffd«afcViololiliiiliftMiwfi 

«Me««>mQtai4il^rSip<d^^  to  giMp^orJbMSt^a^MDlrii^J^iift 

pMlll9ei>i«d<M|4ll9bM^UnpHlftt|if^  ka*tiknyi^£XMikl9lMil9c«V»i^ili» 

f^»Uate|&eM^({pMiM^  puted.  ,fyid#  Mithiitief  oiM^lM^ 

1«i«>;  lb9li«.^WR%itlP<i?M»l^[;.£X«i^  Ji>«afriiMriiwfiPi>iyiywlylf!imiMftiy 

m^jmcimt^iN[^ti»a^M^0tf^Ji*jil^9t  Umile&iMMiMrtacteataB  <iiij|iuliiinliii 

4ilgM(  <i;n«m>Ti|)^9«mM%^iQtao«l  <feoiiai(P|taDyg[ii  ■iA'^wtNtifflUtiaitf 

•achas  looald'Dft^JlHliiift^tMiMMe  Midii<s»x«haoiv^gitM^«rdaiiWli«i^ 

toi^ii»ll.|tl|ildet«itMMil^a^d^<lb^.£  •diMl  i^Mr^liaiid^ir  Wl  than  9it«#^ni» 

WSr49X»»r  ^ttkj^t^  $b««T«M AO^jwaia  jii^eumiMAfm»aKmB!^ikm)isffi$^ 

im^m^bii^ih^i^^m^i^fim^wm  flwpor  Tfelthfii >iM*lrns  iiai Y8e<othyg 

9^^^  f  mw^imw  tlM  MgbMp^  X9oii  toldfiftr  oBokt^fPia^onodbUieiBMibMif 

«9P4^!D9i9fi,paUa^:,MWd«talief4l^riiM^  oyui^opntMfih^  VkA  iaAMf>^tt 

di9^mfjifif^yiiaimt9iiifi'^^\^A  itiirbm  QMx>fiJri£aHieyto0^£ibi«riRfaiPil»4W 

$^^M  k^j^mpwi.  .''TiM^MMiw  Qi|rabiiakdwi(^iib)ilx|9ka»aiiipM^ 

bw*eT«ft  tffcy^.wii^rAlilattb£  Bthnmi  has  just  arriTed."  .ia^mmnpb 


jfsm^if^Tm^^^'J!^  ^B^^^Wf*^^*^^^^^^''^] 


nf^  l^^^^pi^iitt^i)  delighM^L/tel    il»liiteB)iiiat«ni^f^:ili^ahi 
Oft»My .Wl p)w»  Jflm^ '/  ^  ,i!->LH  i  /  £  Wc   lOxnitt  V>isiMkifoi9this%  Mfom^ia  iW 


■iilii#ii  liiftiii  iwH  i  aJBrtwi;  dihwd    via  to«y*foHii»«M|p4i«rtl«ctiidito« 


For  fome  days  he  bofeoiiadflMy    tt0f«*<|Ry>(MMil^«llt(b«fill^»(>fi 


4MMe  ao9t^iM^e^<deii0oiotoii[feeciplv    ftitb«ffJ<ihiii>«itfi9IVallf  (PtfWJiH^  afdb^nf 
WBAi»irfiiBir<|Bfai^pl?fW(Ah«ifaandriM»wt    «»d«iPaggiii««nd><)lirtfatlltM^;iMf 


syikn«9;) WiUi  grote^  »iif Idnr  toowd  ttlOitWPftiliptedild a84lu»ri#M  '^i«}p 

iDooUtaMogotibednf all|)aEdoiis>  teii^  Feftl^^^ftio^ibM  1^  ftd^fitf  «iril  ki^fii^ 

tfyaJi  i6feitiwdi  hili  Vflbnltfaiis  (oQ^it^  ^trailM  HKtrr^  <dJK^ 

qi^tedBeoKtiiiyiisfaia^lbffltinUo^iff  T^qMi|^,^iiv4k1ch  lM^()iflfyt^  ti^#e«tf 

department.  fivm^     i.'  ^>.i  lywdMi  antt^fiMaMljSfc^^^  d^^l^bi^ 

ed^ttlhtnekoteilttMDibitriBei tiffed,  flsdl  MflV'io^y  freb^^M^'^^H^'M^ 

BiSickBiiii^Asoa  ^lnMt<  bfitooiiise^inv  Ahiilkg|p(  btf fc  tWb^dev^  fi«  #^efl,'  1M( 


OsmidMeOiAala  wiffurievti  tUsAshnidiiti.  oiO^'tiQflMiqtki^y^r^l&f^ik/'^tli^t  ^ 

qfetojgfliww  «g»iiistti>hqr<feficnaB;  aft  r^(^l  baqk/^lfl  ^^  «Miv<«r8tttiM^^VcriK 

ctamtifonr  tlott^^afarte  \iote  (^969»(  dbie«ril^4tt'pai|!et«M«>^  OH'  ik<Ai'  &^ 

]f|IV&  Amn  \4«b  AibtttezotUiraEead  Jtoevft  always  touches  wiHi  t^eiidft^itfg^tfbribti^^ 

of  his  case  was,  howerer,  caieMl9B  dest&MilolOkMMTlNllid'tii^fM^Ho 

«9<MM,lB]iaftln3Ki«r^tt»i£fterluf  ie-  tbkilf ^dloH  «hM74l«is  Wl^^  ft  lik^ 

t«ikilwiiixAep«t«btigr^^iio«  wamitkm  t(^<i)ttiihah1ti9^o»^<npci^  tattle  liiitl^^ 

Wtt^lmlnifefcqNiiaMtMiftfeiiL*  iiUsh  ItiTtfiMti^^MWi^^ 

tfll  to  leep  H  longer  %  secret  would  reer  of  The  SicuoaiaBiii 


in      ft         I      »■>(/!      f    d K  et)  Bm^baM  io  iMdgufii  wf'ls  sdT 

u  sijjot;  a  C  anoiJosftfl  Tad  nsrij 


'%X% 


J0m  A^«UJM)IM<^<,fr..7.  ^ 

u  «)>icliI£dtpeei)U«rijiat«iMtad,gT«wuidflouutwd»pM)ip«nadj«>>ti 
<nm  hwlthful  Tigoni,  Um  tmUM  of  fortune.  Mid  Uie  luuhine  of  pwdntal  mp- 
pnbRtioii,  OMild  poanblj  wuTMit. 

The  elder  dkughter  oi  Mftdame  d«  N had  ^d  the  we1]-jiidi[ed  abecoca 

of  kll  oetoDubU  endekTooifi  W^%dW  AftlHtf'XuMfameiil)  (ponUaeou^ 
given  hor  aSectioiu  to  ajoungnun^*^  way  wortLj  of  hei ;  bad  who  po»- 


^  in  Btwrt,  fhs  jOld  peppl^  Jwd.gNiivd'V'MMf  «l 


^i^^^'i^  brft- , „ r > 

Wtnlttikifiidi^'iiffiaptwr:'  Daring  dfiinei',  thi  M)«iu8eT''Wbr%<^  OMMt-'ilfr 
-«m>^'fil4^1nDce■bfaf««tlvt  ^Cl  loiiie-htJtMi  Wt>Ai«>tr«^M&«iW'l>eit 

■WWDikflnihrh  iDtereMed,  wbOM 


'ibJaulfn'mitU  the'  pr»«BCtijbtii&  »rt£«'<£i«f  oeWi  ^tt^fcAl^ 
'^Itr  fint  >oaait,boweTer,  of 'As  ^fi^  MIcK '  (diaMMbd-'l «  fiWh 


»**W  (rtrW  precisely  »t  aiffihppy'  nMTrierit;  ■■•Sen  '•inlt  tOWtti  i*ii- 
if  eiitinnUilt^  genuine  cnjo/inabk  rraufrei  ^  bkuNj  flbifr  bbtfifr  M-"'-^  - 


^aibobetlttil  tbe-ffi^  lif-cl 


ft'irhO^  ni»!t&'>u  iiion,contpicuoi6Usfo  »dmfy,  iatf'«^B^ 
i'j(ffi(iitf'4ft,'ireTe  ^cant-froro  lUF'tiniMM;  'IttijaroiiiMfle,  Jffia 
icb  no  one  nu  dupowd  t<f  jnTuti|ikB^  neit  ttppHiAtitwmt  rooA- 


f  wbicb  no  one  nu  dupowd  to  jnTuti|ikB.  ireK  (tpphtuitd'iiRh  rooA- 
aa*t^nrf ;' oay, "wo  eren  wesc'iollkt  U  WlAokgnVe'^wliea' the 
>t  Bitcehat  upon  twrtaia  Bofter  mliitt,  nf  e  tW  W  wnti^Mlital  ftsd 
■yHftygeHMoha.  U  ihort,  if^nu*  tnin&spp;  paity  f'Mf^tbe  A%ties  «f 
ImPAtj  htigKa  at  IcoKtli  to  dispose  the  elder  aad  let*  lofTiir  nieiiiben  of  & 
^4dH^«c«knn>M;  anJ^e&ekample  narBlucWotl/foIteire^  hj>  thOM  to 
-*BMtt IW^racWM ctaEBdii  «u to aoordnecr ^'"—  -^^  ■•.-■^-■-■=-     ■~" 


i^cidu*  ctttCeaii  «u  to  aa}>rd  Mcommod^ion  ftr  Um  H 
"-nKftghovever.  foTwhbip  twu  oMj  wsT6'not  iAdnoMdiii  tfaia 
ib^-,  udl^v/iigf&T|6tteDft>pi«i1mMuMNea.Wia  Oa'orAi 
b«  atjr  nteiF— on  weddins;  obounos  tMlj  nffUwfti-^fM  jdrfl^ 


Mont  BImu  9iMl6««rin»'ai  MiralMW 
<M-i*  iiM iib>^wJf  Miii|iliiiii'rwiWaJ> 
^^  ^;--j.    I.-      ■    .     .  ..  ^ , _.^_ 


rii^mdiMM^d: 


"r^-^'irA  iiifiMyili 


«MtM  it '  HHaellKM'  LUM  mtihiif  ■ 
Oittk  -^OW.  ^KAleofibir  ixiiiOfy  'bfitei^ ' 

jM4«I'>ilc«>iW,'a«  ixflmic  tneHta' 
or  lU  MlM^iMi  ita  W  ^MkUr;  i'tlilk-'' 

itm  wtiUl^  Whtfefa  I  WlHVt^U  ciffi:''' 
trnmrnm  «fe«M*£«fvl!«l>ltfl<d  ttfeK'.'- 

•fldt-itbtMtoBB  HwifitimaU^-tittmiiiii' 

UHTiAaniiitig  guAaU  WWcb  umtina 

iagMtaMi  to  me,  thftt  I  tuve  erer 
oeen  which  at  all  happilj  uiittat«  A^m 
of  bgland— all  combine  to  leave'  a 
raMt  MMuU^  impmslop  on  th«  mbnl ' 
«tM'e(ai)auibg  trareUer.'  b  mine, 
hvwsftr,  'Aty  are  inKpftraUj'  auo- 
clM«d  with  ideal  of  a  more  peraoDsl'' 
akd  iudiorotu  chamHer;  with  thom' 
boj4>h  pnmki,  and  more  unpardpOBble 
oungei  whieh  reodend  the  BortfAen  ' 
%l  ome  the  pln^e  and  terror  of  the 
pMceaMe  inhabitant*,  who,  depending' 
at  the  lame  tfme  on  UeM  Teir  rioton  ; 
at  thefr  trxiatenee  and  pnupeii  tr,  were' 
MiMistet  tempted  to  send  ut  ikitiy 
Itf  the  deril,  and  then  nij  fiia  to  de- -  i 


I'lewTpT  biifiy* 


xMrtj^mmtjiim 


boim  in  (he  cftOib  of  broeri^wiee  vid  tiam  kmuHmotit  and  tocietj*,  hi*  «ia- 
fDCutf  •»' abkinefuH;  bD|MURMiEA4*inii»«rft  unenemonioualr  bn&nt, 
rtmMd  fitnmd  tb (Irar  mtttuiunbef,         


4h)>utnn!t  tq 
if.  m&Uiiuny'l    : 
E  a'.oerbun  I)i 

tga  thwi  wogtt- 

,  and  ft  T«ij  ^ 
D^he  oouli  BD^ 

ansa  nlticltbw) 
^maiicai  one,  ho 
lould  ft^rainblir 
a  pueDtf  wltk- 
«oclst;  of.  bU 
U.  eagtoued-.bjr 

yhsx   dylj.aje 

leidiei  feU-OOr 
rest  JQ  therevor 

bij)  ,gcld-Hai49d 

aQ;j;epo3e4><4 
c, ,  be'  m&n^ed 
i  «f  aa  &hle  Ucr 
uDctum  nocb); 
taciturn  fiViik' 


!je  gpecvUt 


iUle  w  Mif  one 

j^ffiLinheie^  laife:    iftow,  tbuks  :(o.  hm  d ^_ 

I  coDceiTed  an  Bunt^u  iA(xo»ll«at  :)>«BMin^  larili 

iphere.  in  *eucli  (tockiDgit«adinimti<n,aB<l-^riMWM 

i,Beu^u.po»  Koing  to  add  " im)* ^ tfae  M(*>p»|Kn 

ationol,  tluji  m  [ihe  an  angel,"  bqt  Tmb-^h-w}  .|K))ia 

.Tojage  into  chisvethei  vorld  in  queit  tician,  ao  be  npp^ewad  hi*  ItnMnia 

of  a  vife^  Tba  probobUiU  of  Bueh  a^eceniplishiiiuit.    >  .  ii,') 

nndesii^  honouxIbeiBg  "tniiut  upas        Tou,  in  Uwinnooeooe  ef  Uthewlb 

)um,"  entered  .%vit«  as  little  into  hia  though  oo^    wondering.  4  rtu-Jfta 

contemplation  ;  and  the  unuaual  ap-  MnUnei  oould  mSei  hmIv  k  ^oS»;M 

pearaneo  of  I>r  M&llnar,  at  an  liauc  ioteifeia  njlh  h)aDic««iwpartaati|)ian 

.which  both  dgidlj  dedicated  to  ab^  juit^    begkn  to  uuae  Otm..  miwM 

jtru«e  studies,  could  onl^,  he  thoi^ht,  pro&asors.unproTided  irith  hiil|iiiii|Bij 

piognoslicateanintoresUngconfcrence  paxticnlail;  the  eoeptiiC^  thed^jao} 

«n  Mine  of  tbo  srcana  of  their  sieler  and  dancingjuriscoMnlt  airatdrMKfc 

scienceB.    Thi»  opinion  was  conliinied  tioned ;  but  a«  at  eaohju^ge^Un  iO 

vhen.aftcr  some  d»iii3nijeAltJ}eui^  colleague  ahoelc  hij  head  diipiorri^hl 

conpIiuieQts,  and  ^'protracted  conv  ]f,be  eeenad  qQiU.«t.«MM)^ai«ijbtT 

ieet  KhoahouldnMoccupj.the  equsJ^  c»pkble  of  furUwr  eou&aeL  ,|Fhf  ami 

«id-fa«hwncd  Arm-chair^  Di  M^lLi)er  gre«deiparat4i«ndg»tl)4r»«c(»tnw 

.Infonnad  ida  l^ost  that  .hie  had  t^mp  to  it^ja  4etf»a,  ik.ft.ii^^  mm*,  ifi  ttfl 

.trouble  him   with  a  .proposition.  ..Ii(o  iK>ipt.W',Au,  d«ai;.[Y<Me^)F0i]:l»atot 

.otberpTopO^tioiu  than  those  of  Euclid  tj  aurelj  blindB  jou  to  {|i^|i»mW 

^flv^fotiainonunt  crowed,  the.  aatmr  snfmufSf.i  X'l't  **Pti»iOf>m^JAitf* 

fionier'q  thouehti,  apd  .he  mo4e«(lj  <»»*  WgqiW«l)0»»th<Wn>»t  AmmUt 


WW»«!--'W«rt'(»nw*  race,  ndttrin^  Ardhhn 

ttmMdg  Icitt  in  tlM-  e&Ka  or  gobhs  'Atbrte' 

fonj'ltbiiiekeetdtigt  He  vas'nM,  hoi*^  ft«ded  1 

Mw,  Bfr  immcdiBl^  entffosM  wiA  iB».e  cfa 

Mestnl  aSMn  u  to  Iw  mhtAfy  insen-  Uie  pro 

ifU»MK>flatUdBgft'Urrestrial  pro»-  feest  d 

WM  :  U(P,  ttun^iDg  Dp  '■  Mtttaer  fdt  Ibae  tt 

nil  Ef^oOMUe  ophitDii,  he  atftniinared  u  usui 

iCMtilJiiiig  abeut  il1diliftll6ll^  dispiTiT  evenins 

^*f'Kg^  iuu  &e.    It  wM  oAw  thi  itisMl 

flttba'^'  tORi   to  ftet  MtoDisbmenK  .  A  Ic 

Tti^l  Bom  «hoUld  heilute  to  Kecept  M  fliHuua 

«)i|^Hii  4  alAtalit  aertneJ-quhtf  hejttnA  MraT'lb 

^4  Mmpribfenildn,  kiA  he  unired  W  ft  t^  be 

T«M  tM  bo  bikl  eteii  bewd  her  (pMiE  rammo 

rt-  Ub'  wltk  high  TMpect  Mid  Tonem-  At:  itai 

tiod.    HowikrtMiunu^eeirucil-  Br  nt 

««lat»l  to'  ramove  tiia  uHronomei'i  ktioct  b 

AMktt^vA'IAdiU'Dttt  pretend  to  mj;  tber,  a 

■idfiiM  iVthBt  bfl  boired  ncqubncenw,  ctifttblei 

M4  Uft'thit  iktigihtod  MhH  to  aa3a  tarned 

ihe^itateiMtlOK  9Uao*en  iH-iii  mt  la  the  ( 

tfaMoeC"    '       -                                -  dleys, 

1  .'Motc^'libM  hor ^ihar  returns^  awerhi 


,   ntbb,  iavur  Oldilr  e(tie»,  M  T?(h«tk 

alHlltaMf-iiasihi"curi(Mtr'of'MiJSd^  Mir   i 

MV  of  att-k||i^'to'8e«whst'ii  passing  ^rh«fc 

S»<t|U"Mtatt  octd  itf'tBe  aK«A.   Oroii^  Wg  di 

«il'Mudtiilt-'''iM«-intlkiii{;'b(toir';  snd  «riiie'C 

Mwi^A«'iuur"'lMHd>  tonieil-wist-  ih^  i 

tailj  toward!  the  welt-Mowh  mtio^,  ttlao  s 

stM-tdiMd  dalM'  tUttH  Mta^tbiiiK  like  nti;«t' 

S«lEkrA*i»it*'fo}t'oecupciftL    Boae'i  ceu;i 

ktiiMblg,  in  Hra  meantime,  had  fallen  hankei 

MB'tfae  gHmiii  abd  a  kitten  wumak-  (irefbr 

tmg,wxhong^  ntrdled  UieMies,  much  altianc 

tl»-  MMW  hairOc'H  Oipid  ma  trjing  of  Boi 

tiMfitet  in  that  Mrange  comp'HcatiOil  to  VMi 

tt  tkrMd«  and  fitms;  tbe  f^maltt  bcHrt.  ^ate  I  , 

VMedaMotVeteponHieBCMr^  arauied  bhl  coapte,  and  pave  tbe  wAt  for  a 

Uk  dav^ter  from  taA  'delieieuk  reve-  dedantion  6f  tfa^r  son's  scntlmeatt, 

ita^  wbd  the  Moir  which  sent 'poor  pnu  ^ese  skilftil  snd  catitious  manceuTr^ 

wmptring  out'of  the  room,  met  ttt  were,  bowersr,  totallj  disconcerted  bv 

-~^I)t  raMlialion  id  the  ahodt  whi«h  tiie  abrupt  detenu imttion  of  the  old 

■iittfWB  wu  destined  to  reeeiTO  Doctor,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

th«  fint  words  of  her  at  all  timet  antieipate  it,  If  posxible,  bj  a  etmp  dt 

toMpweat,  main.    This  the  eoei^  of  Constance'* 

L>f«BMa!"'MUberlUlier,  with  more  dimcUr  peenliarl;  qunlified  her  to 

lljBiiinl  ■■imiflnfi  of  tone  and  gco-  mrannl  and  conduct ;  And  hari:!^,  dur- 


Utta 


tm. 


InmaeH.'     ;'''",",  '   ■■''-'    '.-'";- 
<:'  -Afrigadship.  ttmil^to'tbftt'Wl^iA    fiiiy^:. 
fi6uiid  heraod  Rac,  raUitt^d  (MUMA    that''  4»tb- 
iJH  brothei  sDd  i 


bluett  M  WMMBdMMMbllH* 

'£b'«MMioriUW^MC«t* 

tie  hOttiW  ?f,t»    ■IJi«i<4eHi«*ie«L_„ 


M  tie  cirlege,)  btfaer  -nhoi*-  WOf  **. ,.__ 


)>i^B»twJthi«, . 

iM-phi^td  W  to-Ill  ili|iira 


M  tie  ciflege,)  btfaer  -nhoi*-  WOf  ■ 

'C)iisUiicc'<ru  at-^reHatlhittfe;aa<k    ' .  _._ ,  ...^  _.      .    .   .   _ 

'Mt  to  Itct.brdtbcT.    7oPVefl&£Bb»  irifl  ntiriiinjih  liW  iiliiwliiiiwiiiim 

'coonnraicsted  tlio  vttovniio^  mt«l9-  to  tetliM:  Uf^'^kC-iMil^'flveMaiMk 

•gtncoof  RoB8'BiippToacbln«iiii»dW-  -ffthsftHJr'WUIt '% 

Xioa,  kvi  otitreatwd  hh  asntUmoe-^  <W-  IMt  fb'A*  *._ 

'^nmktuie  ber  difflaetit  »d  utimta^  -tfrtl^^XiJIft^fr^^it,  .     .            _ .       __ 

'pTiriDg  trotber  to  the  eipleifl  of  caf-  fhii  ^nr  on  n/i-VOtAtttf  fti^ltt 

'■rfhigbetiiW,  lri:ing  upon  benclf  tlfe  HreiiiAHuieMCiMMwWyalM^MMaik. 

-rNpoDiitnlity  of  the  ^n^DEnt,  if  It  'MS  BiUfliM'''u<ttWf««A»«Mk<taA 

'coaldoDcebaftirljeffKtwI.  {>«rlii)t,  toMkMVa'WwiOk  tWiMlli't  yLUML 

>thoafebhiaieei|fojiceBd«n>t«diT»-n!-t>o  Umt  «;fltiia:'to-'-«Mh«M  MulWw 

-the  cbsTrna  of  nose,  had  of-biM'begnti  -mAmag  ift  ty*aU  tfcfJgmM^f  llfc 

raetionvui  ywfo«T,  h^«arty"<>m  lito  tfcQftwaffc 

Or-cMiVBiv  Vyoad  fltttrti^=it  'f  ■H*)^  T* 

i^entM"^  'h-[  TiffTflir:  rtii'irrimir  iti^Bn^, 


ntridw.    'iftie  «»>  a«^ 


^vi  AlttVlit 

rtb«  itMb- 
luttt"  «Md 

I.  "IfMbr    r— — 

k,to»Ulih  'MMdeBTl4WHn'>U4l-b*«lRMi;|MiM4 

!ii4i'ott4'lhr  »-ffMlK'  glwth  tfti**  MBaata^tir** 


«b MuOWBb^iOlnwnlWfgto'  V'liaitf  1m-«'mUmMo<">4 « iUauUitBtictti; 

<a»giH<iJnitwgi lii>i »»iJ^  ffMHOif  ,,,.jOXlettl^tBiavio')ein6''><ui7AtiiM 

■mHitilUi>iaMi>it>kiplnM(w"ii>i»  touclunm  Ih*  *ob«r  jaff'.Uet  pto^M 

<Mii«BJiiiihli-rt»,-iVnfa»ii%i-"«W  I^  SBhrMwV  (leekbopev  #Dii  the 

MaM-iB'b*  u  initinf  te  ftpuxs  (mi.  Jahu,  foi  i  npidity  of  iDMioa.uvoiu>- 

•^*wri*^ffMit**f'-f<H(r  WfyjgglnHi^'Jf  40  ipwudiite  daoKWiof. pitnuit  ^  jo 

^'*>«n4i*B4  HhtOf  M'  tha  <iHiw)*n«e  .tikeftfeMgniwl  riiemaelTes  to  tboir  (aim, 

-akdiiivUiif  «ir  "fab'^beut,!  g«»d  ,Jk  «Dd  ia,£ie.tiaia.rniciKdMAi)obein^ 

AMdntisoniiAtd  <  W  ,'li|n<l«wiM#e  -wiucb,  tbnug^.  a  Ki«ewh«t  ciicvicoiu 

I^MJur'awMB^iUgJliiiUrilBMd  bow^  rowle  tg  Fnukfont,  ^luibeeii  wlcctad 

JgrfHtaaAWMUn  t  'tiM*»  hu-mw*-  ^  tiia  oontiiven  of  the  expedi^^ 

.Aip^MtaAeHBieMhaliiMil^Erat^  Urge  eit^  fbc  tbsidi]^  03"  Uuii  limpla 

iBOg  <w*4J«aitAM«i.-cautd,Kaut:  thp  .chaiwt«eTr)UKl  wiyiog  mora  ixteaif 

iMiigniwiMML<*«ntvM-<*4Uiif«lMl.«»-  in-  tti«i.  iraj  4a  &>lopuj'  Tillage.  Uw 

i<pltei«  tit.ham«f  litr  -.'  -•       ■■  h  wiikDce'ui  »a-  unde  of  Boio'b,  id 

-Mo&UiVfli*  aa,}mffHj,  »»  yngeewd.  {sinaiir«,ipaau>r,  who,  Uiq?  ftdCenpi 

n«,M«BW|uuifWkDjk.briUuo»t  wl  >th«iu«lr«v- itiglit  -mta    then   tw 

JmocmiatevHmmt  .of  ■  tin  .«natjp  tHKbk.of.kiuthkr  jmintoT,  Acdlie 

M  tb*  qvndMk  ttteiwn  of  floM.* 
iMpMlJoiiiaf >  joftttL .  wwbtition,  ..wJun 
■Ihiy  niaptM  *U  Wffiy^uthful  mim 


>uad  ta  join  (he  Jubd*  of  (ho  jututK 
jHO^'  k^.  thai  nniwdelo^uenee^ 


d.«uUiUeAli  vote* 


fcj«>i>gfck4»W|hMi  alM»- 
tgjjirt«WMrlby,tl>»^^agMOBJt  of.ltja 

mMMwAiI  liulilHfM '  twdnTFi.tbJilMiP 

MnwinB  ami  «b»M»Wi»Hi"  hwAnnwy 
4l^M.*r  ]|««(i^M^9W(,fif.iM^ 

<ilfa>fciw jWwm  hn  jifcJtM*  ii»i»to 

-«i>ltt<M|tMMn'wl#|f<»>pMt  ff 

■  <fli»ilh»HmtM'«dotwrtitM>MwgV«j» 
MiMtedMJb»&*tkW  tb^SaUpiwi^ 

nlllluitfaMtM'Maie W^tiid- 'III*  .ffwMahkTebaut  iu.deniaiiDttba.w- 
'AlaMpbJfibiaAaiftX-BMMt  Mniiib*    »>ltyM>d*tnmgB)Wn  ot-JMrrfitiatiy, 


866  7ktu»^\aim^m9i^  ko.  l  py, 

and  sharing  her  anxiety,  wait  oifaais    yhBfhgpthtyrahaH  mmoA^iimfhikA 
jm4te?SA^«itiuiAft  tfshadvihbmfl^n-    iLarfiiyillniiliwi  iiHMi<iiraj^irt:'i«ia 

fepe^Hfrni^  at^HMnkfmftifDihvftb^    ^bvMatioiiACjirBBBfefbvr  ^JMa'f^itt 
f9»  |n0e4  Ifa^l^  jtor^r^Bas^igdl    atfat)to»<admittjVii.cg!  je  vd  bcn'^wdrfi 


itAflks  3ivhioki'fir<9a^  «ao^>btlBep<H    tKriU^-ainwnmaiilMTkilft^vinii, 


i|^ a 4l9taiil  win4<^.««i jojrfulljpiiiak  fleRthedotniniOft^ Jifa  Ud-OM, ^tbitl 

«4j|n4  dcMadcdiBMUcbftd^  pro«U)i  alien  Jiis  Dana  Ja^tka'dvetiadi^ 

klftrnH(tfpo4«<toithaaiWAftmi^  wob  joVer  lidcw.ataii^^igp:  ibeafwil 

jM^.    €hae(C0.«n  tkttoaoaalon^aa.on  ^«n«[f.of  BbMmk^  aad  ihe  j«MilotfB 

«NW9  9)blNr«|  M  l»PT^  libfi  WiOf  ikCfioM)  Jdiabdaateeeibine^iaf  iha 

piltta  t<  ftnd  IIm  J<Arer  iHnd*  liimt^  ip^Mns^  iiai  <K>uld  na  daB|pBr«uiM 

HdtJit  00  Mnall  jpy^at  iht  doofcioC.iifil  t«id,Aosf^ii^  daadi  4l^I»l«li^•ad 

IVDcla  ^eotv^  whioip  ^vaU^r  j  abadioiii  gjiroii.  mm$  bj.^te  odktaiiyt'haalflf 

(jbhoiigh  ^  lb.  «lii«i«n^r40pactQianl)  wweflilrtaiileeii  to>a¥iitaih»&d^i>& 


suming  the  midnight  oil, «(rtfiT«ni>dn    taJaaitJla  wiftjof  (tlia-teanqpdgfadrBiit* 
^iQerfnQrlMW4^Af  ^Ubiair  Iptev  vfth    lai^  liiii  Iha  diter.of^aBUlfafiil'OQV 


nhkb  be  vaija  Iba  habUof  oeoi^  ^ 

^i<>Ml^«difji|i|^bi»Tp«HtibidDer^   On  viJ^6juKpevi>£BheiwwiiM,  otter IhM 

aivgW  tem  iUli»K«.itba<CUii«g«  we  bride,  was  the  onlj  refireilaMnl 

4jPafr  up  io  tbe.  4ool;«;  ;<iiid  iH  ewol  ikm  iiiaiMd  -kMi*  or  iariimtiafc  to 

(^laarly   uaparaDelad  in   lbe>aiinidA  piTlriifiro^rJxMig  aiciit  aigiowiyity 

(naUs.ol  Saadecff^  titfewAbe/leartf*  iwwhing^  feankfbifc-aai^y  t»^ wkiiir 

^  HebmlrtijaM  ^i*  pHiaitiT^ftiQMto  {iOa  thoi6>tiimoiMb jiHui(  a<iEnrkao» 

kaepct  ipta  pavojcyima  of  piil]»ftiti«n»  wouJLd  poiin  itenbrtbii;  -g|?wif<ii 

ppflp.    Bos^  vH(»dlyiiiicaMUa  of  afH  dteB,:atod|  aoon vi^igiininy.  Hk^^ii^ 

M%i#igiA^b«.ch«iMto£ol«.tfi|gH^^  itp4^  the jefreahBd^pa^b^^MnliMaiit 

Ill^r^  ai^  uncles  nbtm  lolftiingr  Ml  i^i9l9r.cona0iioii>  al^ed^i  teotehtiiiiUf 

inyetfted  him  in  her  eyes  witb'AcluM  ltniadla'l)iarmtladi^3rbfltfei«lia  n|M«t§ 

iM^  >Ji4M'a.l09«  MOfiil  t)»A:.hac  !fa-  ad  iibmiky  of  rimyiidifMtiiaiji#«i 

ljb(^*%  r^mtlriad  tBenbUpg^in  tibe;  oaar  fiu)cdL&iit  la  pA«e  uti^briD  bbinMid 

a^ftge,^ 's^PPOPMi  by .  C^fMrady:  vblla  ilaaipiyast  iragEMi  aadidk^icdb^Mg*  ni 

QtiTJpUntfs,  "whD  saw  ham^.  i!»jblent  ik^  fhui.ibairdbfxj jiooa*-  Mcnt  «fa»^ 

^caray  thel(«fcr9ss  hj^^^oup-^k^IMm,  f«Mbed  AomkleH  and^tteiRfiialsdba 

l^^neentad  ^ei<sel€  bO^re  $ha  asiouiidiSd  HJmvti  nibMh^^  itt  i  ffiipfai)0ndft»?l|»^  %Uf 

yki^hj^^.  "  Rav^n^d  air^"  sa,|l  abe^  note  bbaciira  itin^  thar  iftftaaipii»^l)tofc> 

'^^biais  no  tim^.lor  a|>ol<^gicft  or  .axn  aftaaoaAHtd  seladtod^libaiJUbeinildfie^ 

{^ana^ons.    You  ara  of  coMoia  into?  of  Jiar  atHval  IhcinB^  wMi  •tar.  WatMta 

xaitedin  iH^  .welfiuae  of  jovi  brolbar's  aad>  a.  jo«n|  la(fy, lBi^t7«pl»atsf <te 

4a;^bier,  the  lovely  and  amiaUaHose;  QHnpauiiig<if.3iaoeBsaiy)  bar  paMntt 

and  jaalous  of  iho  honour  o^  j^oui*  rarr  d^  -  loaiEe  tha  bast  of>>an  'a&it  itiNrf 

spectable  family^    A  yauibi  belonging'  oonld  not  'bi^pa  to  etafceali  :  JEjoaraig 

W  mo,  .e<}ttally  reputable  and  more  the  young  oovfda/td  lirrtilriMtr/ iwitS 

Tifaatthyy^faAs  suioeaeded,.  witUi^  the  aa-  vba^  a(»pe*ita  they  ms|^  tfaia'dxiAa^ 

spstanae  of  bis  sister,:  (wh&  bow  adr  fiMtigaUe   dipiomsAist  tJtbrew  harnH 

peases  you,)  in  canyiag  her  oflf  from  agiKin  inta^tM  carriagBj  and  4rai«  to 

fieidelberg,  where  ymu(>  brother  waa.  her  fotber*s   door;'  before,  wadbian 

tat  to  many  bar  to  a  man  older  wb&el\ytbe  distress  aheaatondedfeigpB 

Q  yourself,  and  not  haJf  so  goad-  ing  was  axobangwi  fioc  a  mal  akm 

looking.    Tb^  die  is  oast*— Rose,  has  a»d  agitatfon^  little  reqnirMsg  aidiftoiii 

e)<»ped.   The  afEEui  to-morrow  morning  art.    Her  heait  beat  violeBgdy  arsiw 

ijm  ring  from  Heidalbeig  to  Frank*  nm.vp  slain,  and  irfian^on  iiii<sjlii| 

fort,  whiUier  wa  a«a  hastening ;  and  the  M0Du4he  tend^har  twsifciir^dtoy 

iix^maina  with  yov^  wbei^er  I  sbaU  Mm!  qeM^ia  bw^lna.ihe  4ttit**^i»? 


JiN'inflMftiiisoevenlinieDieiiiBi^itHdig  jitati^  l-'r 'f        inrvav       ..    .:xa 

^noKb«ifeolioMiil«(« ^acmii.  aSbo iMuk  -ij^iliiiel tkhaitcit  in(^4Mr  d<ttcK it^ir^ 

iiipHnrir,igibttetob<fiO'0(9inpBdef|/iftra  ready,  papa,  ay,  and  withsue'eaimft^ 

tk^iesiiloiteVagdmind  bidamirtwriH  yoqr  FMmis9Nfiir''bjr  a^jT  j^t^ottt  in- 

fiaM^  Moi  twb%tti'iie  ONindtF  r«i]|^  jdiy  {t(yt  faMnifWVM'.rt  iHs^ipeM ^^ 

answered  by  a  moiirtfiili^hilwDf  idle  de|iglrt6di€oA88an^;  «hf(miDg' h^ril^ 

Jioad JO  'fireijK  ftctai  ^Uogeucy  bf  a  ihtor  thd^amM  ^>  Btan  iMl^,  abd  ^)M)|^ 

kMrlcoB  aniTertitgrjifo  inow^^asiiMdiai*  ifig'4iiid0](ireeaflkk9^tfltfiio«  towatd^  k^ 

|a^ibsi089:Mada»4  BaDBBfsHi'nniidi;  fttfthen  v^Mie  lot^d  IherpfeibtiMtmdd 

Mdrsfiing^^dthlikci m|^niui^:^te»  WiUgiri- in  Bei^eUner^ r'«^  Wmt^ 

DM^  iMi.  ibi;  taoat^  ibeoiVBatilaJ  a^iatf  lidbfil  4>eeiL  iiuMod  VMt  weelft  t^^tlM 

iBdtt  jWekMl  tiiD  "iMtd^lbDhelJ  and  ligflibs^ :  old  BCMMCVoir  in  ^t  Uie  «dli 


Idilej  J  i  iiJWi'Ok-no^moa'VQiiedadH  legep  Pdttradi-^sNM  iButi«N^  (   ReDf 

Jnap)j^<^oekedT  Qtant^iaA,  i^iie  tai  wsr  imaeitiibto^  aod^-'mfeiNiibto^  tlj^ 

bM  fdnght,  he  iflmo^  kitted. . ^aonly  muftrali Inve remaiaiKij^Md  Aoiy^ 

^di  lie  fis.r«JW«5£bq)eUadrV'«i^^  Inal^udonMiikeeviotEijWaf  «frto  t|l«tt 

Jittimofcfaarvafa  a tobeof  pBteifQiUdBist  )kytb aUist;  wfgbt;  j^  tkdmlibaitkld-l^ 

bAliQO/dsljrpiiddheed  bT^pr^fioiisbifB  8«b9oriF^ii^to^l(fgp  'imd  ^^ibd^^ 

ftabciisipsn  ■€ a  more-  d^e|^ilui  kind;.!  them  at  thfjk  w^fiient^^ln  tfio  J95i7t^^ 

^^  fiafce^iibeisUpfof'  lifer .'hmbiitiQi^^^waf  ^oiiefi;  iflleT^f  'Jfoli  haiTe  ^ly  to  ^ 

iHluxlattiflw  dtakSy-xtvilX^dnst^kioe^ki  jwio-salf:  t<fr jtfto  ttli^.|»«Uieit  ^igbt^ltf 

dfietidiftf  biff  lanroindrgi^tivetiaraotav  i|)l<}ennaT)y.**:^  '/"      '        ..^         -'a 

and>dis&i^ jinocHly,  jpaail  «b«  f oH  ^^  x:  iHeiefaiber  ImjUI  but  •<««  «mi  toti§ 

nalty  of  her  own  system  of  decflmtici^  WMpiitg  ^HIi^kiAi^an9th^16  <bls  ^gidff 

leUih'.iba  idfe^nniedukfr tof ><|SRy^  Any  fHoKlii^:  niM^sbt^r^  m^  ^  ^rtdidi^tf; 

01  Her  jnofefaar totwd 4er  ^nlaiKkmii  beoei bdkL  «wn .th«i' v^iatui^sr^  ytfV 

d^-teorpowetfiilfox;  radb  amo^kbciii  fiiQ4i  ^rifel"  i4r(MW  to  ^^^  RJSiimfd 

iafigimi\Ui(^w%-%xa^:\i^  JSb^  #iinvmkfal>)^'tt|)lMjtair^^  ptK^&e^ 

l^mtiiiiafeggkioe'firnBrhfrhiuba^  tM»^m  petHHedf^ott,  %ilt  g^Vi&g^ 

Imotdiatdy  bo^giBtB,  iciiljb  nsteiriMinf  lieittiff  iditf  to  <  bti :  dMgbt^4fi^lal^ 

^te(B^itb29I^^luUnnB  ^  iserMi^  aworey  tbiv^y  nUhlir  ^^HKttUt   ?d«i 

ndraDfnfctnuBBgiiaesian;   ^^OoniiidyiBg^  drotild ^iIt*  had  iMf^  h«%Mli^%liiM 

4M«i:FrifaE;^>.flaidL»b6^  softiy,  ^is  feiy  famed  MuhomMatf- atiraT  Ua^iled  fa<^ 

9n«mg;«tid  bid«l^a6ra6teirg4ti]^'tt^  Kidb^*]  '  ^                 >     '     '  '    '  >^^^ 

•Mftplg^ng:^  tbcncaBer  abr^i  jsd.  d(h«  Tha^  gfntefol  Md  itlter^efi^^  Masf 

ingi  aft  fieidelbetg,  mdi he, :I f ear;  ii  wupl^^;^  {ir^^eKted  with  fd&t&idiH^ 

im^oaitedfjitleattaonysOotistaiiipa*^  j^de^  by  Madaibi^  ItatiMr  tb  a  ^ftri^ 

fci^  for^I  /hare  heard  no^  poiCicuUh.  j^vitlfcged  'Mends  ^  lind  at  the  gi««& 

f^Jknd  beidre  ive  iidar  any/  wifi»'*^  weddkif^inner,  jibtne  dajrs  aft^,  i^ 

Ipianipted  the  plf  iDHBDoken  uprigbt  whl^  both  DrMdHneri  wey«  d^lyi 

ddbankaiv  ^  I  will  tell  youandthatr  invited^  the  doll^tdd  fatheir^  as  h^ 

tmlibHng  < girl  ^^eie  how  I  mcoatu  looked  rotind  on  ^the  ba^py  gi^^,' 

abtt  towards  aiy  onfy  son,    if  he  hav  and'  h^a^  bis  rafteic  brother'fl  heiyth^ 

vtmnded^  or  l^ed  a  feUow^^eatbiv  drank  with  taptitt^tis  a^^ttae*,  fi)^ 

kt^QQCr  of  these  ienflele8$  Bfltschen'  ^e  iftvt  tim<(  tms^dcted,  ihal  hmta^ 

woatrdsy  be  mutt  anewer  tb  Gk>d  and^  might  do  a  tfMsible  thing  withbnt  h^ 

M'eoii^teilee:ior';8<i  irreparable  a  oa^  tongiog  to  aby  titi^rsity  ?                 S^ 

ttmity  7  ^ndy  if  I  know  bis  heart,  bet  ^Fortunately  fbr  ]>r  Vo^b,  the  dlo0^ 

will  atand  ^dre  ia  need  of  parental  of  the  aoftidemic  \x^tA  relieved  bin[' 

dtoaelatievithan  senreiity,    If  he  bar  ftiotti  tattny  a  BiSmkshen  joke  on  \slW 

men^y fitted,  in  the .  idle  frolics  of  a •  dilKtppOintraent ;  altbotigh  on^  ^tiaitii) 

M|.d£.au8gDtremed  youths,'!  Will  tell^  andvpleasing  debtee  (repres^ting-the'' 

fin9i.bbis:a  IboL  for  his  pa£ns/awd  pr6f&sor  gadin^  Hd  usitel  Ihreugb  -tf- 

tmaltoi:ixmeaBd  Gtermxn  ffood  Bem«^  tebsoope.meglasiof  which  was  ^i^^ 

^4oiDir\mMyBA  they  did  tits  tbtW  tanked  ffom^  doifl^  H«  ollee,  1^  the^ 

WCoEBf?  l|iar)  but  if:  asl  think  moitn  ^  intorposllibu   of  ^upid^    wing) 

mak^^^m  one  of  Ins  ^hflaad«rt&f  «um/  fo^fod  Its  wa^*,  <}^btie8d  from  €hose^ 

^^tas-iiiaiel  cwith.  tfa^  caff^ttiieab  or  aiet&l  I9gi«ta8  in^  wMcft  1ie> wm^  diiefff ' 

—"ed^ite  «haisd^r^  a^^tittsr  gM^  cMfNlrJatlt/%t&  hir  «{NMfleiil>  me ' 


ftoro  nor  bornt  the  hthtth^^^olllitfL  4V 


^oor^^iii  'Miifte^lUritNH'^/I^^;  ^^'^^^^^  "^ 


pvorerb,  «nd  that  the  firit  ef  the  Chu»de  it  to  he  ec^l^etediHm  oae  ■0Mn»  thea^ 
eoB4  fixmi  another,  end  i/M¥m9  |leid^1^4M£  ^WNDgezpliiaed  thu  Ike,  vt 

eeiijj  i..\j  *  .:iu  •    -  -i    ;**..!-   ^)  .  X  i  <  utt^i\M\sil  ifKsdi  iror— H«^a8 

lihought  jou  had  forsworn  painting  erer  since  fit^^l^ibiftiaillJIfto^fWagt 

at  Florenee  and  the  Vatioaa.  ax«^  ct^^ 'Tf:S  t^    •*>»   -w^ 

Beauehamp,  Ha»  Talbot!  Phiy,  takert3A«tii  ^^AfflmioAMrfWlte^ a 

sentiment,  as  oertainlj  no.    It  is  one  thing  to  compete  with  therT'  ^ 
Ba£Mas  in  Yenuses  and  tMliifclto  tPd.  SmkAlS^  JMimkibMU^tMmk  te 
eanTass,  however  £untlj.  the  reaHMMiMf ^ttw hiitttt. tH    .on  .6^^ 
7W.  << An affidr  of  senOment r  Ho!  hot  <« A liTihM«ldhBlft^^ 
~    iq  Uie  case,  then.  Wdi^^^prMW^liAiiMfi  !lll«IMlHlA>lfiinhe 
«i'^y%<Mijlsed  S«Mid,^^^ 

i/ff»i^ircfllMiicbr tn  ii  BiiAe^ rtftait  toeikU«4iwi  Iw  ^mMiMft 
fiJrest  njmph  that  eTef  »Me>(MllotklHiX  tKk  iitt94un4o^<l|^  I)p4 

*53w»?I*«ii*ioU  •  '•*  i  '^-^  tLaur.i-::.  i  ,:i  ij^t  t«aw  bff^  !IIdW   .*n»ft. 

,  JTeoift.  ItisanamdthftlMftitfitt«Mr<%iill)  th»#iilH<ttiflidrt^^Hc%l<te*M  ^ 
poet  or  lovei^^  Julia.  •ti^S  il^uui)  A  .d^i/t 

Tal.  Julia !  F^«^H«rf||iit^«*(i»*  Tiad  ,:ftnijiiila  ic>d  ^tiodi  ha  A  .iiiis.^ 
Bmu.  Yemon  jMiss  Julia  Vernon.  .ilid  t^Jdi*!  .?&^t  T 

2H^V^dn;  ^^T  A'JM^IU^br  ifttf4M(R^*ft<  ■-4iM^^^<litfMto»nrer. 
Wdl  #ftQfm  on^  iieaie;efever5iAel«  4riih^i#'l&tt4ib«Mllltf4  o^<^d  V  .<1*a*Y 

painting  nor 

sweet,  80  delicate  she  camel  to«ith%<^^i 
'^^^9Ur%i^l'iii^^.th^  pcAf,  I^bfe)^^ 
^«QettigJ^t«thcirMil)tlAd^0ksfi(6igh*«[8  ,  , 

^m  OfaffciMKin  i  Mid^ttteh'  %e  '^dUttJM^^r^ll  %eiMHeskfcifi|%«flbM^«b^iM- 
sion.    But  rUffet  Bxm'ljikMiiU^ik>^fbUoikt^i^\[^ 

'-fJtfim^  f «trt(I^^kMyttgl^  W^  8h§lilfl^«tl<6[g<t«>y^«l6W«l  attblig^'«»^i^KM 
Mewbraj  next  season.'  ''Ym  ilifm^\migm{4l^ftAig^^im  f.t^-afollK 
"Vox^  '^>8^^iMili^>tt-^IJ%Y''TA«erM& 

that4tialier.«)aiAfiit'V''-^:i---i.iv.V^--  fv^-t  v/ jij..*^".^  ^oc^;^-?^*  a  1  Fa  rot 
Beau.  A&mt  copy  of  1^  ibkiSuv^f  «ke^^%tiSil.*^4?hdk^r  >«>  •^^'^    -c.'t^ 

-^^  [IHiplayH^^aUidStMft. 


r  one.    TM('  OWWf  lSl<wfc*  JiWi  l!MI 

the  iNniih  with  whioa  I  wiw  adding  th« 

lu  hw  lufdf  link  liaii»^ulj  W6-^iiluwl  far  cm  !  Duu'l  wy 

»  mvi,  mj  dear  fellow*  It  •  <>^(pLK  ?{£  ^IW^/  Iziedeeoiibly  ^oilt— A  week  • 

niSeoior everT    "  [3x9tmt, 


jKmw.  How  late  jott  Me !  I  Haftfti«lh»»^iD»  tf.i>»U»^»»»<itirih»t  ditiMiwI 
yo«. 

2ni2^.  A  thoufand  pardons  I  I  waick^fl  ^  home  bj  the  todden  lamitneM  of 
Bajard— jfoa  know  BaTaid— finett  hunter  in  England— coit  me  a  oool  thret 
luudied  last  eeaigawBlfcniHwtiiiWirfgorwIaflfiQiIha  gmitf . 

.&8M.  Yeiy  tony.    Were  you  at  Lady  Dashleigh*!  last  night  1 

TaOf.  Tee.    ^eq/^^0b\mmu^  (MiMkiAi»kiitt*Mid|M^riek^-ioiiehed  i^ 

TM.  Yee.    My  ^roomsayi "  .  w  v.v  yd*  f..M  .-  -.'  /  I  j* 

a  ■j^pryW>^tA0BJB8»it<«ceditaAe^  .vr-l  !  to  -        .-'/    .,■.*..'    ••  'A 

\  Mlkilmt,  il^  gMi»aWitof'aBd.ib»k«M/Mffri«f}  Biv««l*t  ;Mli9a(4kiNf 

1.  No.    Mv  (nNmrw^tM^BoQwAtfrtei  tui*  -Ivuic!  t>/owo.;  ,MP7r^r> 

llAntTflteiMra!  Jbrib^iMih.Piiiiilywh » if  Cffrj^d)  ...... ,,..  r*i   rw 

4towibiiiiii;  te  ili^«A.!;J8iit('dalil^te4aa(^  Ju)|a'{f.^^9Sa;^aQTfmKhW 

y<rf&.  Ye— es.  Vvf'/if  »'!♦  n^-y 


Beau,  Weill  And  were  you  not  charmed,  enchanted )rpepjjf<^ [not. 
bar  exqulMtel^  beautiful  f  Her  figure  »%iliglitiAi4€M«f«itJ  mn  fPHPteppoa 

Talb,  A  fineiflh  girl.  ,     .,,  ,.t.»   ,-  ^ .  *^  ^ 

JB^ott.  And  then,  her  tinging^  her  ^NPtmtf^^bfVrfP^itnmti^wt  '  ' 

Talb,  TrtUj  hSi,  r-     'v.  .    ,,,  v     .^ 

Ta2&.  Why,  to  tonSm^fthp  Ir^thi  my  dear » Be^^ohav^iv  ^^  ^^i^  9^  7^v^ 
itoprth^kWtiitgr  wo  of  ffly  beanUfl^;,  Staa^too  pake»  tea  taUi,  ^  thio^.too 
Jt^Avi lkl^ca.t9^]nHoh iK^l)^*    X J}k»>a Uttie^  .   t   -    ,:  •    -.^ 

jMom.  Gradouf  heaven, what ^oair8#a#W'<tfid9ar  •<-  . ,.    -  <  ^    '/^ 

V:i»Pf^^^Jbt^P¥»»9m\  iHiot't  UJU  the  hr^;  t  have  axemd  for/oU|Bfau- 

cbMip.4c«n44  <«At  he)]>  glvips  you.  warning^  ,tbat  Mrs  i^|Qf^Qn  is  the  most 

4#flffihtfirt  hmba»d-Wting.  mammst  in>  IiQudoft,;  we.  all  knew  that  the  Oe- 

lifl»l:is>aftposr^  Jo^ ajyrf  as  ptKnud  aa-X^oifiT ;  and  X  hai^  it  mm  the>  heft 

.%[|tlHirJ^JW'^MMisB  Juliahevsetf^isaa^n^i^taflirt-— *-4.    ,    ' 

.4TjiSfl#^^^iii»K  MjrflCalWlfchpratt^tjsy^^^  U  Wfvs  but.  jesterJi^y  tUt^yw 
^Mn^  Ih^fMm «f  my  dcifMingaa  Amperreot'oonr pf  h^  d^viiie  featt^res,  \  Tb- 
Ailfs^Q.^i^li  #t^j: her  jpot^^  i(3o  ;baol^.to;y^i|ir  groom^a^ 

SbjglrfiffMw  laret y ou^ fifc eompanwsi ^  ;J^  w  rj 

e}f{2w*nl,Mie^a#  i^moi  oC  whatyiQitt^say,  tDT:g(K)4  ^nd  ;.,be<|ause  yoa  ace  m 
»»pnwynjta<rt^a>lQycac  has  ft  madman^  j>nTilj^  ;J^ut  X  hs^To  an.o)d  regard  ^ 
you,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  your  proceedii^.    .         *.       t 
Beau.  Out  ofm^^hm^^M^^i^iPfii^mi'liAi  o  v  .   .  ! :..:  *     .wJ   * 
.ytu¥ei^;JEI^W«^^^^^j  4  B 


aieei#ith 
3W. 


^.  Juet ftn QP  tea dftj  ot  two^  whilst  4be  frost  boMf  r<u^.9^£M(^ 

[ 

» 

tkketi  Tout  advibo.    Sut  a  man  must  fbUow  his  destixiY., 
'    fb^fbot>tflhA&irladyiiirfeltt 


i>ithjrou,  and  wiA  you  j6y  In  person.    You  got  tnjrWtlB^};       "7 
rM»  Ves.    fiaTe  you  bad  good  runs  this  season  V  .        ,  /     £. .  * 

L.  O^itid.    I  saw  ihe  happy  eyent  in  the  ^Bfen,  $«oAiU)ok,1^j  ^bm$,'jj[ 
"  ^   ^       *^        f-  'own,  to  congratulate^ana  apologue^  aw '89     '** 

igies dn y6ur  part,  G6d  Imws ]    Tpu area 
low,  Talboit— a  i^eal  Mend.    It  in  I  ftal ough^to apologise.    Ml  W\ 

owhls^   *^' — 


writing  totour  house  in  town,  to  congratulate^ana  apologue^  a 
Seaa^  so  need  of  apologies  en  y6ur  part,  G6d  ka^ws  ]    Tpu 


'^  .*  'j>*;:  \i  ifi'j&qi 


'  :f<  li&fus^fouf  Wr^p^iittdi  fbi»  tktm'&^'i;^''  ^^^t^^^ 
i«dr  iitaoe  Augustr  Did^ou  go  a  tour  i  r^jr.t^ 


.;' '"'  "^i  T  p. ;:.:?. 


oa  ooe'i  eon- 
mind  tt  nn 


.fiftitf.  Tee— to  tfael4ikef, 

Tal.  A  pleasant  excurudnt  ' 

Beau.  All  the  pleasure,  of  ta^i^^g^m  UmAm^  i 
pany— I  found  it  a  cbtifbunfliS  foreT^J^jT  tl^i^^i?,^m 
down  toMel^p  Mowhrar  with  you  f^  a  week  or.t|^^..„  ,QflAld  joiiTpiitcaiaiii 
tiie  ^  of  buying  i)nl,e  good^hotsesT^  ]^,  shaU  ^^I^I^S^^^.tJS^^ 
again*  .  r  *'  • '      -.  '^       •    '  •  -^  *  ^  *  ^  r  *- 

^5w;rih^tfbe  deiifthted,  of  "iRmweVjmt  i»bw  Wn  ji»i'|w 

:H(»«.  S&y  r  What  right,  has  she  to  sky  anyihlngt  9$4l  )tl^  4 
Uiamp— tberrt  &  ^ear  MW.    ^  fen  ttunk  yon^  imM,W^ 

-■  Iw;  Why;iitioW  Aat  KA  SfhUiewi  had  ^e  >i^  i)I^^^^' 

W  go  and  see  about  thim.  '       '  -     l     '^ 

*^  jfinpo*.  lihidrbe  etenuUty  oMig^^  you, '  And 
IM  at  MTea,  and  well  settle  about  the  jaunt  into  Iiei 
thoughts  of  takii^g  1^  .bttLtbererH^huntltig  boi-^Just  to 

••«ri.  In  fiartey  Street  T    •     ■     •'■     ■•■"■■'''"  •-'■'■I  I"- ^"•■d- {^=t^ 

Axitt.  Oh  no.  noi  at  tbe  old  nUoeL  tii*  OUF^doi»— f  liMhfim'il  diap|K» 

the  <3«toaon,  my  boy !-«  rang  SSelort  dinner  l~i«  ^^,1 J^^:. 


!' 


J  I 


'  ^^      •■»* 


\. 


Ko.  U. 


'  Mit  iSm^Tif  oiMiMfr 
i/ir  Evdyn.  My  wwthy  Mr  Pepys,  how  v^  you  this  mo 
MrPepyM.  fhe^betfer,  assuredly^  fcr  fte  hewmroti 
Stelyn.    w5H  you  take  a  turn  in  the  iwJk  t  I.amiMti 
who  Is,  as  you  percetre,  engaged  with  the  KiogWid  Bir  Jyii 
Mr  Evd,  Is  there  anything  new  in,  town  t  I  am  bul[:  j^rit 
hall,  Iwidng  comeT>y  water  from  my  retirement  of  S 
new  house  wit^  my^Lord  of  ^Barendob  ;  and  I  ^4'^ 
fbi^  news,  as^e  meet  Miioktte  eoitftief  befih  III 


fhtji'^ttlmS&mi^.  Thej  are  too  weighty  for  no  glight  a  person  asmYV^If^Mr 
St^jiifi  lyttt  ttftt  bay  jvdge  by  rtraws  wMch  ivaytke  Vhid  ^$ ;  andypu 
)nfjL-$iiiaacf  "hidf  Oait&audm  yondsr  Begleotdd  toil  hi  th«  <kmps:— l!hai 
Jtfyli^on  the  wme  ;-«4Mit these  aattcfs mxt  abore  my  sphere.  For  the  Mnsesi 
IN  hai  last  niffht  at  the  Dvke's  House  a  Biwr  play  callecl  the  Tetaipest,  on^  ot 
Shakspeace^  <m4  dr^arres  revised  and  perfected  i>y  Dtyden,  whwein  pret^ 
Mrs  Nelly  ^d  really  excel  3iers^f.  XJcaow  of  i^othiag  ^Ise  new  except  a  lam- 
P9on  whieh  the  wits  gire  to  ihe  Duke  of  BuekiDgham»  and  ft  new  stfig  \cfmf 
fiSa^*  jJorsCt.  '^  How  goes  on  the  New  Society,  Mr  «T«ly  a  t  ^^4,  wve  lO^ 
▼our  own  great  work  on  Forest-trees?  -    ' 

^i&mn:  Sbwly,  my  ^ood  Mr  Pepys— flowl^.  I  shaU  b^  dad  J;q.  show  it  U> 
you  some  day  at  Say  Oourt^  together  with  some  other  smalTpieces,  if  you  can 

>r  xlinner  at  the  old-fashioned  time  of  twefve  a^  noon^    I  bite 


Mrtake  of  my  poor  dinner  ac  cne  cia-tasaionea  time  or  (weive  a^  noon^  i  Jiate 
thcne  A^w-iiai^od  honrsj  Mr  Pepys  Jt- these  one  o*olock  dimiivs*  Owf  fiM^h^ 
aax  vood  sir.  mned  at  eleren.    But  wc  are  a  deffeoerate  race.,   These  are  suns 


M  |p>od  s^^^ned  at  ^ere4*    But  w^c  are  ^  d^geoera^  race.,  TMt  are  ^giis 
i|4f  the  tii^es'^awMl  signs  \ 

^^iirf^}^  Thfey  are  ^o,  indeed,  Mr.  Evelyn,    But,  my  gopi  sIrV  t  wosfe  rtr 
neet^il^  take  mf  leafCi    The  vuke  Is  beckofuog,^  p^^r^I  mUk  JK>h  h  good 

^i^  .£^  A  good  dkj  to' you,  Mr  Pepys  t    Remember  th^i  wcs^  ^^9^ 

Scan!  THi  Qmoovi>.—£[tfde  Pa/^1826,   ,; , ,.  2i  A       > 

'    '"'  .  '    4^  fJfvyd m  the  SerpdUim.    [        ^    ,  / -/ ' 

^^' Lor^'JoKk^ ,Ah  f  my  dear  Adeane!  -  How  long  froi Tienoal^yw^omf 
At  i(hoir  off  your  Austrian  Spread'^Bagtes  blithe  Serpentine  f'  ^' 

on  thesd  Ensplih  puddles.  Besides,  the  crowd !  f^  \  £^e  Icijb  jbj 
^  ,^^  4uuts  W  folw^  with  my  trunks  fromDoye^..  Ji  Ihft^^  H^vy 
rsmbb^  frosty,  dirty  London  t 


Holkhanj  to  Chats  worth.  ,  ^  .      ^     - 

>^  scems  q\i!ti  topty.    *  ,,  ,  '         :  '" 

fhy,  so  t  hear.    And  yet  there  can  be  tiaroly"  Tess  than  a  hm^ 
dred  thousand  persons  in  the  Park  at  this  moment,  ofteal^  ^t  ^ms^  ^l^ts 

^Jff^ii:  Bt4\whenoti  says  town  is  empty.' w  .x^ea^  |k^  ^h^Jjlinwidf 
«!iom  one  faid#b:i^iiot^m  to  bilkhown.^  ^^  ^  "        -  ~  -  '    ^  ^^TW 

Z.  •/oAn.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great  many  peoj^e  whom  ana 
should  like  to  know — ^I  have  not  seen  so  many  pretty  women  together  these 
doien  years.  — — — 

Mr  Ad,  Does  your  Lordship  think  so  f 

Z.  JbA».  Why,  don't  you  t  '  \  S' 

Mr  Ad,  AeaUy  no.    English  noses  get  so  red  in  a  frost 

jLJoh%  (An4$^)%i^^3^%a^\13:».'L»^  these trarelled 

{gentlemen ! 

Mr  Ad.  And  just  lookat  that  hibbsr.    "•  ^gUshr  awkwardness  on  two  left 


goes. 


8^ai|^y  hurt.    No  bones  broke.    Can  ^ou  walk  ) 

\,,  jKr  Act  Yes,  ^es !  This  sort  of  acmdeni^  couH  never  have  happeved  ta 
hrbiad  ;  hut  ^  momevt  a  mau  sets  foot  ^n  this  wret<rfied  islaod-* 
Jom.  Wh;^ ,  oar  fini^ish  steinsBts  act  na  irespaoters  of  f«rsoas ;  that 

nTOft  be  confessed. 


otlier  tntnble.    TtuUfiUlof 


— <witliifa  isii  lo 


not  to  diipftton  bim  quicklj. 
,1(3  .ITsT?— 1  mJ  oJ?    .Ec;:jh  i':aB  o.T-;i5  oi  )< 


bfiS 


fivm.f^ier  reading  tAt  card.)  Showiij 
Unuelf  t  M7  old  »oqntint»noo  Hani;  Ftf 
M  tlu  Moniii^  Port  wiuM  III,  of  uniTe^lljF^^f^^; 

MO  for  M  Mwkit^hidfcii^iii^^A^n^.  jvj^ 

.niim.  If  I  bad  forgotten  70U,  lir,  thU  papei  would  li>T«_i«)f#f<y[fp^ 
mj  memory.  1  la  ,£.[oII  .mi-.^l 

r     i£^  ^^unfortunate ipoplatiMir-llAiajr'-pwtqeKftMff 9.i{ei,e^  1^^    -'' 
^^"WMn/^Ttfti  £0,  flWlD8H,itenMryooi;«iaMtaiT.  .Jia.ttf^^A  , 
of  hit  putner'i  (upibeoeu.     But  ttutt  ww  liwdtt)!  h»y(<M;  fcWHifff y 

/Vti.  NO,Br;  I  waited  OB  Toa  {o  Tequort  a  &TonviiAi>^pk5!l9fw< 
udthat  of  my  idfo  and.eUlannf  Wmy-AtmwM.'  l^;-;.    -.•  ^  ,j,-.  -h  ~.^r,M 

bn,  sir,  the  tniuaclioii  on  which  we  lart  met,  the  tnuUMtiiWoMiilfeiinifft 
parted!  '  "■■^,-3  =^'-"i"  (.iWiiiM-inhui:)  .itl-^. 

/ttt.  I  trotted,  Frampton,  that  yon  had  foiKotten  it. 

Front.  Forgotten!  I  loTcd  Agnei  Herirale^  I  told  you  of  my  lore ;  I  mU 
YOU  known  to  bet ;  and  you,  my  friend  (for  such  yon  dared  to  call  younelf]^ 
became  my  riral,  my  luccewful  rivaL  Tmchay  foch  a«  that  cannot  be 
fonottan. 

Fia.  At  leart,  I  truiled  that  an  intarral  of  ten  ysan  had  iwapt  &om  yocr 
mind  all  bittemeu  of  reooUection. 

From.  You  thought  me  then  a  foot    Where  ii  she  now  T 

^t'l;.  In  Loudon. 


A«»{a«BriHiJ#<i^ 


From.  IRieddwt  child  wMkfiiutH^.    Wai  he  af  ittaMtVa  ms  1  .mii\ 

■     ^Bi^^^&l^  ''■''-' ^  ^'^     eon«n;Mi>M  bio  yK    (l.isttdi 

/^  For  Uie  bar,  ■'C-^oiup  t-'id  t!oia]»ib  ol  iaa 

Fmn.  Indeed  I  Pamite  are  apt  to  frame  neh  vUoiU.    The  bar  t— Wall,  lir, 

what  ii  your  pUamiMiriUi  me  !Oo3^:i;i  1;;^,  i 

JStt.  Thia  letter— If  Tou  would  conclMoend—  ,  ,;„  _,„» 

^Vb.  Ho, it ii  to 70>iiT friend  Lord B.    Annaliplaoa  ^^^W^JflP^ffiKr 
iiV.^vite4u  DOW  Taeant  in  hii  dtpwlUMHj  JW>4g  Unit  Wtwr,tf  Bf  Be<iiitSr& 

rajonr  mwon^  !  I  im^orejoiu  neccy,l)^ttMMt'<'*"fi*  iWrU^wipaft.^ntgi 

/Vom.  Hold,  or  I  ^.  ^ 

^ft.  Borthe»keoM»cjrti«.T!yMftPeff.,;., '  „,  .,  „-^^„.^,-,^./.  v.,  .'.j^-* 
*MM9(ni8#'lBhldnta,  Jifav'unaliftoTquPr.  Have  gnm  va  c^  m»aA 
tfffljiggltBttiWiew^tfdi tottwl  or.  ir  '.t  .,...-i     , t,-.-"r~;^Tr~ 

^iSB^HWe-feAkow^.  v.- 1 1-^, ■.,.-,  ...  •„-,-,,■■":  .        :-'!  -v' 

JVum.  Ho  other  resouroe  t.Mtt^thay  hflfg  ]«  ,  ■...{ 
-'nriHD»'i¥W^elMt>.oatft4taffilr'«t>*BMtI^', 
fflW»rn«oA-;i-'':ni^i)  srf)  ,)aiu  ital  aw  d-.-'wuo  , 

/Votn.  (tnnfl;(A«&:tt<r.)ThsDftaiTeI 

obam  I;o»ol^.~r '-o  up-,  (,[,jj  j^^; ..;.,,,/  -...'^  i^  [, 
»d   Joanao  jgrfj  a*  il.^ua  vvrioBji'i'     f. ■.-,  i,.-. 


^,  „.f  ,„  ^.,7',r*  ^^nr^  r  ;  •:.',•  M  r,  /)  ^  ^"^  r^rr  -^-T-fi  f.*H  I     lAf*^  taetm  smtjc  •'<n 
— A  targt  Jfamion  in  the  baek-gimMd^^lNme^  fiffhi  in  <%'Wtlfayr^ 


■f'--     ,*'•  'Owl    .^*.**.L 


^\VaMi.  So  t  Master  ArUuirilontrefoc (  Qe  p]^|pM»rf  «d>«im|('«|»  kM  .Ip 
^iglitj  ftnd  the  groat  cloak  in  the  IiaU  ir»QtedMt  iyp  vlm^  ftAMf  aalMitf 
agone.  It  m^ist  be  half  an  hour.  I  have  heeii  p|diM^i|^M^  i§m^4p«  Ml|r 
from  the  yew-liedge  to  the  fouotain»  twent/  tine«  i^t  fi^  ywjhigLfnfeg  ^Mmt 
to  the  little  dooir  in  the  garden- wall,  to.  be  ^»re  tbaM^.IPVPMMU^  -  ifMi^ 
lie  a  minute  leai  than  half  an  hoar.    He  had  as  ^HUl  ^|mf  -^bi^  ,te  j^.  bUllg- 


%' 


place  att  tho  ▼lllage,  fos  TU  nenrerspefik  t^  hkn  again  ^#Br^i!  ia^iUf^ftm 
iAlow— Jfot  ni never  speak  to  hun «|gain I  ;  i;  .  .  .-:-.       w  v:'.— 

80|  Ma3ter  Arthu^ t  -      w  -  j-^k 

'^rfAt^r.  So,  my  pretty  Mistress  Md)el  I  TSV  4^  j|,^if  ji^,wgp!j  I  '^fml^ 
idthaTelconijitte4,lprajd¥>e.|  ,         .  .    ^.,.      ,.*: .     '.^..  I     .x.i 


ilst£tt 
JM,  Paoltt  Konet;.  ^  .  ^ 

^t^  Kay;  na^  nrf  little  Tetms  of  iKe  l^ta^  iptij  j»fMpeif 

•118,^  tho%  be  offended,  t^  me  so;  •.•£;<'.    -'^l 

i^o^.  Dft&ded,  fots<k>th  1  People  tike  never  'efii^4«d  wUli  fly^ft<y^*» 

cai«  about    Offended,  quotha.  •  r.,     '  V 

ms<^  and  flonncei  and  tos^  and  put  their  priettyr  wtos  ^4».fyq»iit|rt|a  ^^ 
trams^-^eih.  tGstresi  Mtibe]  1    I  amaft^  tiine»sFfet-r-bi9f^7nf  ^   '^  i>i 

JV(t5.  After  tiitne  t    I  bare  been  hwe  this  halt^nnuf  l^^mA  XSQjjBm'^  W^ 
^ft^fn  the  hall !  After.tinxo  l-^  thou  hadst  )Qare4  iatja^e^ " 
in  anke.  ^There  hath  not  been  a  true  lover  in  the  world  since 
tfve  madTaladin  that  my  old  nurse  was  used  to  talk  of— end 
£il^e.  legend«i    After  time  ]«— Whr,  jf  thou  hadst  cared  far  me  i 
►for  tMi  sprig  of  bvc^dexv  thou  w^d^st  hav^  Wn  |i^i 


I'CWt^wotim  sprig  of  bvc^dexv  thou  w^d^st  hav^  bfen  I<9%i>4m  °^ 

the  chimes  kftd  rung  seren.'  Just  tl^nit  of  th«  time  UOU  Iw  lo^^ 
may'st  go  thy  ways. — ^LeaTe  me,  jnr  I    . 
Arth,  Kay,  mine  own  sweet  lote^  do  not  offtt'to  snatch  thr  hand  %inj^   I 

4ore^  XmuA^9»kwUhtbeW.  I  l^e  Hm  1^019.  whin  mM  b»  hrtird.! 


)re^  XmuA^9»kwUhtbeW.  Itef«lb»ll«r4i||iwUibsNMb*  bettrd.'^^.] 
T  4rtk^  \U^  l)oeni4(fiBMliai  def ,j^xMti^A»itii|»<*  Uto«i%  m^\m 

i^  of  thy  godly  father.  .^-     i  riyr&  ixEail)  OJ  sTid 

M<A.  Jeer  not  mv  fiftther,  Arthur,  although  he  be  a  rounohead  tod  Qim  a 

cavalier.    He  is  a  brave  man«nd  %|p9od. .  -.    '.  »>  :.t3 
Arth,  He  is  thy  &tixer,  and  therefore  tacied  to  meii^Whiere  didei tiioa  pf; 


I  Itft^^ltl^^hdl,  jn^  settling  quietly  4»  i|K  Jgl^^^iD^^ 


JUk, 


Why  dost  thou'odi?  :  .1^       '   **/t"i  \a 

Afth.  I  have  been  watdied  all  day  l^  one  y(^xm  Imkw^^^^^ 
I  fear  me,  that  in  spite  of  my  dts^imiie,  my  false ilame,  «M  iby  MiO^^. 
I  am dieoofezcd;       ■  "'     ^     -  -  '  '^  '^  '  '^^"f 

MA  ^)M>vettd4a  thy  TiMttfiMie  7  DkootMila^tty-u^-liiiMt^'F  ,  ^  ~ ; 
ArtA.  No,  no,  I  trust  not  so.    Therefore  I  delayed  ixf  oome  to  the^  till*l^ml9 
■hake  off  my  unwelcome  follower.    Nbi  ^sboyercii  a#  'H^  lover,  it^JM^^f 
midniaib^ better pleMeUtea^^ttt: ni the ustnlito  ahJ  millgnatkf'ilfir ao^  Wl 
phflb0'ruiU)AsthttrJfontNMr.       '      ■         —  i'-'-       •''  ^     ■'/"L'/'Y, 
JUb&,  Bu*  gmntfaig  Ihift  imm  tra<wh«t  hiarm  htwt  Ilibii'^^aAfepteeaV'^Whtf 
06 tium-tO' ftar I  '     '      ■•     '  ^--li'-i-c    -    -^-^^^b 

A^ih.  SsuU  hann^  diHr  Mibid ;  ttid  yelr  id  thefe^^' ^^  miB  Utti^ 


tp^aswnMtfMr.  IhttreborneannribrthsSlKg;  I  hste  imw  adtogw 
ladged  thsProteolor;  I  km  known  as  th«  friend  of  Ormond,  perhapi  saspec^ 
«d  ■■  bu  Bgeot ;  and,  mormrer,  I  ftiJttirf  '^htful  oiroer  of  this  some  estMw: 
ftnd  nwiuioQ  of  Montreaor  Hsll,  its  pxk*,  manors,  and  deMndendes,  beatows, 
vl^^miitiialkti/umjAikf'AiiMta^iMim^  BWMf  ttnir ao  fear' 

^PfBi  T*V[M»fcfT3  '  -I' 1  '   .1  ,'....-— 1., .-.-■-.-■■' -■■>  ■■■■'■  ■-■  v.  ,^  ..  .  -- 

JriA.  Then  m;  dteoMad  htbVt  "^""^  °^^  Sir  Robert,  «m  maddl*!  iir  eMtjr 
ptot  *Bd  ritiDg  in  Um  coniift^;  from  ttie  fiHt  j^r  'of  th^  EUbcUion  t«  tbia,  m  I 
i«ll  MM,  MBEi  tmtit  U*  DnrpatJaii,  so  that  the  tctj  riaifio  KOUods  like  »  fire!-, 
faMwi.-  'TMirid  ba  htia  ft  All:  service  to  the  State,  Mabel,  to  shoot  thy  poor. 
fiotM4  f  Md '7«t  I  t'i*<°^  <')>^>  al*^'  »  ''>T«I  sufijccc  to  KTog  Cbarleg,  .1  as^ 
lawd^fiitttnMigbtoirage  wsrfamTowashigle  penon  ageJD«f  OliTBi,  wiuno^ 
tf'arightier  oMiqiMmtlukD  himself  will  speedily  QTertbronr.  .  ;   ,i 

-:-JMk  A'  tai^tfH-  floaqaerbr  I 

Ari/ii  Ji*«a  ihb  great  tTrant  I>ntfa— he  who  levcb  the  m%;Ii^  and  tKe  lorn 
— Arthur  MontrewT  and  Olirei  CromlreB  I 

Mai.  Death!  Art  thou.thmiamdiaMilti.ADildofttboii  loiter  Ben?  I 
Irnaeah  thw  away  t  awaj  this  moment  f    What  detains  thee  J 

4-r^:  That  which  brought  ma^h/Hlf.  Being  in  Bngland,.!  oame  hither,' 
Aittft'w«dbiil^rtuui'I'&£ to  iiilfik  (if,  to  look  on  mj  oUUith-pUc^  wr  (>ld> 
bona.    I  Mw  tbee,  Mabd,  and  ei«i  nnce  I  bare  felt'  Hist  tieta  Iv^s  an  » 

Ma6.  Qhgo^goigoi  .To  talk  of  lore  wblUt  tibaq,ttrt  jftnldid|»gal'>' 

*rf.  Go'  .       ,  ,-■,-.>■■,.-•...■     -0 

T^Ift^t.  iTiH  Htbii  go  iriA  itf J 

bel.  Wilt  thou  vg  »tt^  me,  b^ 
«fc«. '  lWn»oAi-ifflt>"tp  ■»( 
BM«  hknd  rpeakt  fbc'tW.    it 

.■jfci,!  wffl.  ■ ;; "   ■  -  ,'",^ 

2';^^j-^,;-^jB^<?r<^„^r„ifi^v  :?^^^i«^^%5«*;jtro^w^. ;..  -  ■,■■  ...is 

I  .■^/■.  :  ,,;  ^.,  ^.^^AswWfin/iBIOT.'^n^TaUr,  ^, -v'o  ■-'/_  V--.K 
liigiA-'iMNl *  VotijittrUriirM.  <'S&|itiy''aHa-'«a«i6t*^a!«4'b&aiigea- W'Mh' 
feml'Vmfuau  Jt<w^lMStaD;fc^albsfmielDT«'%Ut  ioiuiipHtJuir  (/vax^ 
ing  she  lingen  from  maiden  modestj,  from  maiden  fea&  fron  babiial,  ufboM 
tiJi^'aaB^t&ae  aiWWofillipt-4aP«(HdabV  SnfSAvp^  ae  cann  {- 
hare  to  dre^d  arei;  delif.  ,    1 '      '  '  "  '  c.  ■'' 

l^eJ  t  Sweetoti'iiow  breathless  thou  irt  Thou  cvut  hardljr  ita&l,  iBeati 
lbfi%S  tUt«M««W<Wm«,  W'Mfbtll  jMi7t!t:ddw<4-Hath*u«^'beblfan 
toal^lhttlleef    Bit  her^  dwut !    What  hatk  aUrUed  (bte;l  ''    1' 7 

f,JfcJ„lki»ww>^   ,And:yat—  .  .  ■  .  ■    '    : 

3irtfc;%;.(hw*rfl»^lert»jiUl -AiiA^wl^t^v,^  .    ■■■  .  I 

'^jrairA*  I  passed  the  gidlery— Only  feel  how  m;  heart  flutUn^  Arthur  £     I 

Arth.  ^t^mg^.JULli#ti.^**  hMttji '  Qiltt  tfae,  wedtetih^WUt  af  Oe 

^^^^-..laj'paswd,  H!Btht)1«hl I  iMVd  «>ice<t  .     ,,r  ■  .■.■ :       -■   .  ■:      ■      .:3 

j^^lrtA-.^^^l  A^d  J,tdO'tih^>>iu^4.thei4eteotatnjiwkahatb;hMttaUa 
&jdimiig  mj  steps.  Can  be— but  no.  All  ii  ^wKia  loehiaaift.  (  Look,  Uiki 
h|gri7jA¥sl((*^ffid..*i;fl^^*.  Ho  ItgM  wrt'theflitmbeNtt  temwiiadie  itfa- 
oow  panes  witn  a  cold  pale  briKbtness.  No  sound  save  the  solaffltbe-ni^BIa^ 
a|^ff4wU)ipiuot<l»r.it.)>  tR  se^4.t«  ;G(M«:fr<»lhftiid£BttN»7. aiMM- 
K^  wSon  eetids  its  fr^innt  bnath  in  at  yonder  casement, 
Jtab.  Thftt  is  my  btoei'i  chambei— my  dear,  dear  father !    Oh,  when  htt 


9m  \iki}tnmim\  Mk^tu.  $t^ 

iUt-mfim  «i^  toi  M» ilrfni  ^b«%'lllll04riilte4iMMIliibMMIIiii^ 
m  1km wag M #» Hi|;lniigiliviiimiiwl htm  ihm  i^^nr^im  ftjiat  li 
killed  me  after  piayen  to-niglu^  mid  liM  mk  bmid  «i  «i^4Md  AMhmii 
oe,  ^  Be  irfiTieeig  Mmeliti^—r  >yii  •pfa,  —     ^         .r    -U 

lOon  be  here.  i. ' .  ■-.  •  ,-;*•, 


IM.  Oli,]»liMfiMmil«f>>iii^  ^oer^  peer  ItMkml   fiir  ittU 

^itA.  UMiwifltifmliiTiiiinij  Nhii  tifiirihiii  mi.Mmmi  aHiriiliJ  1 


%Md»  hit  bebvai.  U»ln«led  f    dh^ivAniy 


liMtTeitoelm^  J  Iqin^ime,  Mehel^  >fc#dtiiaMl  Mmyi*! 

tiMiiMrt.    Tim  oiNiaeif  miieMiWIh 
IhmV  hooMk  «r  meai  JiM  lAe.   Jfeip  he*  fimi^  <4ev  «M>»Wb:^j9aiiii(' 


«tf  idetUfTi  iaomiilto«leBl  lliiiiuimi  imilurt  flimiMt'tiaiidltejifcfattM 


himd  vithMtllmhMrt.    fimohiiwif  liilMmiWIheatf^^Bilin  «a-«)if^ 


MaS,  Kaj,  I  wiU  go  with  thee^  Arthur;  FiM#m4hii»lMk  9^0^ 
Ihae  to  the  end  of  the  world.  ^'  ■  ^*:      ^^*.H.*'.-K 

Ank.lSl9w^m.   Wlm*iMii*Jv;«halt  *'.-  ^   7/   ;..<o 

Jfeit^  flialj;  eire^  the  laihiagjcf  m  JBiin  -  ^;  .  •*  *  a  i/'<>  mU  d^H 

'  jlM*.  Af.  tha^oerif  Ailioed;  the  honat  iia  led  oil  HbmhaWllnaHm^ 
Jiah,  Ii  liiere  ao  ethm?  way  o<  eieaaa  ♦  '  ^  t  tnUt 

iAftikM^m.  gie.gajd<i  Ja  wailed  rewd^  TaeJ  at  tkwA\  'iil%  If Ai  in 
aqvimel  aoiHtaearaelgrclimh ikm^  '  Ttinijli  tHe  howeii *&a  ^^f'fkimm 
attdthat^  .  -.-.  i'  -*ir,*i 

Jtofc  ftytliedeora8aitt;iA>lmiHli  thai  lif /  PiBkM;iiB*ift^^M* 
haeir  it  totied  oAea  thaa  by  thii  mm  h^lt.-  Pi^*iim&tti%^u:,  «.^! -:f  C^m 

^1^  Itlffltt  hiaaiBrthmithyadf  hmafi'it  th»kqrt«^'M*'hMfi^ll 
iatiitainyiiiinjpita<iam|th     ghadeoriiauiaiyimft  /cqiCibMt 

SonriraB Thxbd^— I^ Maie Part  0/ M«  Gtowdm  wM <to  j iyi»iihnrf<fc^ 

fim Borne.  '.'i-^  15  -^.-i.-flX    AtV. 

'^  '   JM^AiMtm«iullfiM!b/n)at'il^Mfe«''t^^   ^A'^i  .'^^V. 

on  t»>.'io?.tai' 

JToft.  See!   The  houmhold ii  ilawiil    lMifk,^^kt^UiltU.fW^l^0m/iJ^ 

aoimai^deiKAidiwrl    Ooaieil  thie  hi  the  arbtme  tltt  ail  m^ftfahrfa  tfl  gi 

.iM^  Aloaat  '.' i:'-'Mr;*t.  ii.'ji 


Jfii6.  Whjr»whatheK9ltajterf  Hidothaa:behiidthefMR!ted«rlBlk 
fint  learch  be  pait,  and  then—  *       '       ^f  ".  '7  ,:  i*/x--.nicjd 

AfiA.  DoNrt  thee!  Hidevmal  And  I .»  Maataa0g|:.* ffafelhejnriliwv 
fweeteit !  Thy  fikther  ii  too  good  atdaa  to  aMdiiatat  aiCht*li|iklrM..V:%ri]l 
be  battomenhqrtieitihintfidMi  thae  f^vmytwitdeci   <M*  tfi#e^^4m<Mi 

'  1     Ji|^i^(MbiM^Goop«iViii«ia  Aimfla<^'>^^  .''bTrcrciO 

thou  not  fire  t    Be'it  uou  in  league  with  him  7    What  doit  th<ia  |n^3^^gtjE 
Jfin.  So^pMft  yow  wibipr  tbf  wijd hMJh  exting9j||)^c4tl)»|p^.|i|m^ 
6^00(2.  The  wind  hath  extinguished  thj  wits,  I  trow,  that  t&p!|^ 

Wag  nougb*  Ifut  tMft  ^\^  Jimi^febMif.    Betjiim  fwjii.-""' 

JoNATBAN.]    Meantime  my  8wora-«-*I,  lee  but  p^  inan> 


of  the  Game  and  the  Coyenant  albeit  aged,  may  weUoopf  ,|    ^        ^      ^ 
Come  OB,  young  jnfta^    B^'it  thou  ooi^iM.aa  well  a^  xobb^ }  7  jMsS^vljiumll 
Mob.  Ob,  fa^or  i  £»tbec  1    Would*it  Ih^  do  mui4er  ^mm^'^Vmf^f 

G'oot^.  Oling  not  thus  around  me,  maiden !    What  makebt'Chou  i«;iU^  ^^ 
thiefi  that  «xafen  thief  1  *,,!;''•    •  i       / 

jiftA.  Nay^  tremble  not,  Mabel ;  for  thy  sak^  I  wiU  |Bi^i»r^,r«t^iy(m  g|- 
tum4yrT^Putup  jonr8wor4»sirf  itiaQoedJbes.    lyjrfi^^yf"'*        ^ 
At  this  wmtan^  luspioioui,  ereii.  m  degsadin^  »Y^Wf  u^^eiefl 


win,  may,  perhaps,  be  warranted  by  my  e^uiyooal  pbeibon ; 
myself  known  to  him,  I  truit  that  he  will  retnot  an  aspersionli^ 
hli  ehaiaeter  as  of  mine. 


^ArtA.  And  tDowiiifi  me  for  Aittpr  UiMam^,atiU'it  tk«a:tlt*  ■u^f<ai> 


■iH,  i<l><fc<i  MHi  ipy^nwt'-*i^:<rifaay<tfcKt  k  ntk  to 


pHtmg  gluice  of  tbeir  venorable  beautj  t 

MM  on  ttiMUAtpniMMkA  4*pd>drtr<bltl  hUa^iiksKf  tJltf  AihcrtaMX^ 

MWCJ  rtaawwwttrhwUMrtifc  ja*tiiniid>||imw>ii,>tifcii>.«iitfpw>l-*w— irt 

Hontmor,  I  ior  that  Uiou  but  jet  enourii  of  grace  TouchfaiM  to  .tU»<i* 

j4kA.  Butftnobbar!  ftguden  tbief  1  >.:  -   -.:i  n  '..'.;  ■  •'!  -d  i-,!!] 

0«od.  kj,  a  robber!  iMud,  vaitUit^^'mtmUM,  8.ilM*fp«KdM4)eUeT. 
Hath  tba  nrden  no  frait  txn  iu  qKlcM>««d;gha4>Mtis'l-ilfe  JbMK  uvMbe 
^■MiWbiateUfoMlbaail«tke*Mii  ■4ftix4Mn*Mit<it«'«M^«l'.gAikDd 
itlTert  (he  cabinet  no  jewel  bat  its  ta^nal4D^a#itnMlaH^iiIf  ■dvet'lbou 
«4Mdft«i;«d<ia*dBlnifulhnMMbW]uiMMbe',5b7(«.tU>idft*rt, 

iMTBi  thee  A«r,   all  robben  guiltleM  Mve    him  nbo  would  >t«al -4teifelitL 

-  '  -    ■ ^-artadnHrnhgrt:p«T«»i '  *M  i^diw-inHMM  aufa^^i* 

ij)>lA^arftk«N%7MHCElM»diQ«M«il#  therbataltelliat 

kTid.    IMl^^'tbAhaifaKlS  wri^pid  iwwtfa Jy*liit:i>>- 

teatioB,  Dnt  I  will  not  make  thee  priiODer  in  tbo  honae  of  thj  Ailhen.     Thanlc 

lOmrtlluhit m  1  laJ.l  i :n«  jni'ii  0  *'i  V  Tn'l  wtm  s.'Tl— .cajuT  Biiiaiot^ 

jVoi.  Father,  bear  me  1  .v^-u  '^  > 

(?Doii.  Within  1  To-morrow  I 

M<A.  »»y,  hBre,sudMVk-.<:V^.lWt.f»Hl»m4t,)fH9i<3l>ol'  ">«"  •>••*  »ot 
pardoaed  me. 

laa?»i<IHTaT*<fatfiwM  tl»ai-JL^o-^^rti»Khe^^^.■-^-n^cJ  ?--'?   ts^'^  .nU 
c|  ift*.  IfhdtiilVMtdi*  aot  IwMMywteiri  iUtalA)hK^riiri«aadle43U]^»«r«t 
aod  unrepentiog  culprit.    I  loved  him,  I  do  lot e  bim  i  we  are  betrettnii  UdrC 
will  hold  futhM  to  m;  tow  :  Hever  ihall  another  man  wed  KakalXlo&Miii  ! 
«ll,mii«^«llMT)^W«lli«a*](i[uS  VtmAM  ^fi^^M^tbA^Oia^y 

beMt Oan'tt  thou  break  hers  t  —■■-      !  .v  ,"  i  -  .  I  -    .-  >  J'-2 

^»«l«<.<4W»^tUI(iv«-«aU«iiIiimdle  ten7^.-"-.      !r'-.'  ^--^  :>i  .^'^ 

lIH«U.Mlb>ftitt«i'4Meft>^ikhvill«dnr«'brt'    .  -  rHs^M  tai'    <v  •.'^'^ 

jlMMih#ia  M«^ot}:')lXk«ucsrtii  lUt  hdie^';  -iiBBisTpMit«iilelc.{  .-<<l 

Mab.  Out  OD  suoh  distinction!  I  one  word  from  mj  father ;  one  stroke  of 

■uMAlftbKlcKKit:' .£laMM(Av(,'^Athur ! 

Phr  fitther  is  mv  bonc&ctor  i  ha    haq  given  me 

L0|ftKtV«'tnIr^i^''«^je4Mt|>%!r^v^''tiim 

i:  '.'^-irtB,  ai*oB'4«g«hWj'v  IMMflii.fti«-teou 

^lifcth  )Sl«M«d<fiS^  Mti  Wtteli  fhlfl-fSH  «^. 

loWlitttalM-*"-'  '.'■■  ■  '^«  ■':   "■'■■'  -v-^i 


4  fal"Mal  bn^  (inihtbe 
L.  the   old  posieuor  aud  the  n^w.     Take  her,  and  heaven  bless  j^Vtf 

>w,  bteas.thee,,min^  own  dear  father  \  k^A  >i1^i<Mir'(MM«jfedtB3lr 
i^nljrMULmv  ^m^iM~^lo^id«lLtU«U^'tht<«ttte>a)ti»  tut' v-oiiU^ot 
fi^X3^)bhVt4dihA€^Iew'mAJb*iHhata^«pM:'tf^t»^liTTdYb^^ 

(filhfflf!  ■■'■■-'"■'"'''""  ■■'■•V-tl^a^t'^^'-'^''  uo  .cn/;,i-.gj  ■'.'.-.  ^_c<m 
~ "■'   """    '  ^'^.^f^ 


568  Ttrnty^oM  WMm  W  JfiMry ^.  [K9, 

TWSITY-OVil  MAZnca  90  XABST  BT.     Api>ait9|B]l  Vani^  0IIIQLS 


iKrvitR  ktteir  »  good  fello*,  tii<  all  U^  tiiM^hll'  ^  V<i<^agi^»  t^U  tfe 

mT  life,  that  was  tibt»  ^oilie  frtrf  or  ^t.    It  t«  a  iiaftguc !"  1  Vtwtfir  M 

other,  the  dope  of  women.    One  man  thaidrfiol  wkoii  a  MMi^liM-falM^^^ 

is  an  ass  unconsciooslj  %  atiottiet^with  kilHng  bl^  wifo  ;  bteaKsl  I  Aod^wt 

his  ejes  open:  but  all,  that  are  good  okooia^t»yil4l%iAs^'Kiif(CWO'««d 

for  anything,  are  saddled  and  bridled  yet  the  crying  of  the  '<  dying  speech"" 

in  some  way,  and  at  some  timo<  or.  -  rrr^  for  the  barbarous  and  inhaiMn 

If  a  good  ftdlow  drinks-^-yo^n-  bftst  iilg'tQ  h^f«TT#4  m^i  i^hMofM^  j^ 

perhaps  won't  dnqk  yery  tiH|4|l»  ji^ow  jia  tfco.'ni|rttiapi;lQ£^>|ti|g, 

— bul,  if  he  dMs  drinks  Xm^  lb?  m%  '^  gnmfUfy-lHll  thi^t^e^  J^j, 

is  beoi^use  be  is  out  of  humour,  with  marri^g^  is  1^  d^geif,  jtei 

BO«e  woman.    If  he  writes,  what  j?^  v^d  H«    ^^tweon.  «Tii^  feaw^W 

lie  writ«  about,  but  womiM^I    \i\^  knpv^  tb^  pioTer|i»jl.T-*4MM^^hf,jf^ 

gamos,  why  is  it,  but  to  get  nKMH>y  tQ  Mwiry^  I  say»  aW  an<l  m^  ^  J9iii*T- 

lavish  upon  hex  ?  For  aUiusymuff^i  l^alfv  wiri^)  (|o4  ^J^.UypBl4a,nqd 

ardour,  wit^  vanity,  good^fee^tperrMd  timo,  that "  youf  nimiff  mf^;belafig 

all  other  good  qualities  that  hf9  jpfis-  v^  tb^  Ifwid."    A^d  t^,  Mt^g  i^ttt 

flosses,  woman  keeps  an.ope^n  «»arkot|  you  ivou}d»on^  and  ffU  9f.jro||,tW* 

and  pan  engross  them  wtiolly  I   Wby,.-  wives^^om^  tho  ^fB|io%.h^.yM 

then,  after  we  have  abused  women-*^  snould  go  about  t^^t^i^qit  . 

which  we  all  of  us  do — and  iiNind  out  ^      TheUf  'x%  ^e  fir^ipliK^i.tdvili  9^ 

that  they  are  no  more  to  bo  tniated  pum«>  t^t  h^^  wl}o  xflfi^  jmi  M^ 

tilanfresh-ca«ghtmonkey4^-^whiohth9  and  raarries|  m^^4ef  ^  j^^iwi^  tJ?e- 

beet  of  us  are  vei^  Ukely  to  do  ;-*after  cause,  if  he  wants  « *^|o|;|Me^^iOil^ 

all,  wha^  ,doe8  it  oome  to  h^%  thisr^,  or  a  '^  pla<^"  or  t9  )^  iHloi  Chm 

the*  they  iire.tbe  deviFa  pliiisneaof  pur  .  plebeian)  to  %/^  titlf»d£uMbk%^  Mss 

liwef— a»d  n^rnm^  \m!f^  them  1  .  .  1^  put  pf  my  .v^iar^i  ^        '       ' 

Foiv  if  ypu  aw  "  JfiTe-wd-tfienAyi  i^pply  tomn  ^^jn^nw^ji.^- 

.Of  theiei^bouti,"  and  good  i^r ,  s^y^,  nii|^  tt^jfse  Jj^i^^;/   ' 

thing, you  11  oertainlsi  become  afttqcM  of  yom  Ry^i^.iiyKi, 

to  some  woman  ;  and — ^you*ll  ^nd  {*m  tune,  a  hundred  to  one-^wl^  yon  |^ 

ir-ride  you  with 

jone.     it's  Upcfcp«y  tyistc^  ia4&  i^ty*  ^  iniiole,  jOpeMia  of  .^t^^  /||w|^of^Q^   " 
paltTy,  Bond-street  stun^to  b#  seeiv  J[ience,.^tii<»^iefearj  y^cmm  injsn,^ 
driving  about  In  a  cabriolst  with  the  keep  clear  oC    Iho  w^a^  ou^bjLWlEie 
mistress  of  half. the  town..  And)  £or  <i^ to  Wd property incU^i^^epiplW 
the  attachmen  t,  never  flatter  yourselves  husband.  And,  if  mt  is  not  WA  ^ip^  w 
that  you  are  certain  to  get  "  tired"  I  can  s^y  is,  that  it  ou^t  to  be  so. 
of  any   woman  with  whom  you  con-*  ^en,  for  the  **  Place" — it's  very  wsU 
ftantly  associate.  Depend  upon  it,  you  to  )iiive  1^  place,  w^ert?  you  can  g^i  one. 
are  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  become  — *but  it  must  pe  the  veiy  djsiil  to  have 
very  inextricably  fond  of  her.    Kick  the  donor  eternally,  all  your  life  after- 
it  all  out  of  doors,  the  stale  trash,  that  wards,  remii^dingyon  bew  you  came  hj 
men   are   ^laturally  "indifferent"^  i^    And,£orthe  "Titka£unily,'*  wIht, 
their  Tvivcs.    IIow  the  deuce  should  4  shut  the  book  this  minut^  ana  doirt 
fine  woman  be  the  worse   for  being  have  the  impudence  to  r^u)  another 
one's  wife?    And  are  there  not  five  lino  that  I  write,  if  you  wouldn't  quoit 
hundred  good  reasons — to  everybody  a  brother-in-law  that  was  **  i|ght  bo- 
but  a  puppy — why  she  must  be  the  nouraUe,"    with    one    impetus  from 
better  ?  Then,  as  you  must  all  of  ypu  Charing-Cross  to  Whitecbapel,  jnst  as 
be  martvred,  suffer  in  respectable  com-  soon  as  a  kinsman  that  was  a  c|nk  in 
pany.    Marbt  !  boys— it's  a  danger ;  the  TictualUng-offic^— jnrovided  be  do- 


serred  it,  «r  yon  took  it  into  your  head  can  read  them  three  or  four  times 

that  it  was  conyenient  to  do  it !    Be-  oyer.    And  let  such  not  be  too  hastily 

sides,  a  nioe  ilotnaii  IM  Wotth  Ml  tfa^  ^Si^bestieoed  ;  for  it  is  part  of  wit, 
money  in  the  Bank.  What  would  yoh  *  fs^  of  this  Magaaine,)  ^  bear  with 

do  with  it,  after  you  had  it,  but  j^iye  oi^lnesa^.and   one  comfort  is,  when 

it  all  for  one !    Please  youc  taste,  my  70U  hiiye  at  least  beaten  anything  into 

children  ;  and/K>  tha^  you  get  an  W-  i^  skiill'of  density,  the  yer^  deyil  him- 
nest  woman,  and  a  {^easing  one,  to  .  self  can  hardly  eyer  get  it  out  again. 

the  4e7il  Mid  'tlie  jEemainder. .  And  *'  W*  write  on  brass,   as  somebody  or 

i^a  tO'.I^Riide  yovi  cWoe,  take  th^  oti^.  ob^^ryes,  and  somewhere,  ''less 

MlDmM^ >nMliim« :    ^Chosft  who  hnye  epily  ^  than  in.  w^ter ;  but  the  impres- 

hnim  will  ffmroeiviB  ^theix  yalue  at  a  Bim,^mi^  made,  endures  for  eyer. 
glibaca  ;  and  fueh  ^4190  AhlokrJ»eadfid 

flow,  in  ma&^  marri^^  its  in  making  loye— and  indeed  in  making  most 
Mher  lh&)g8---<^  begintfinig  W  is  that  is  the  difficulty.  But  the  French  proyerb 
ftboa^  beginni^ags— <<Cresl  le  premier  patf  q^  sbfMto'*-^gee8  more  literally  to  Uie 
att^n^ment  of  miih4a^  ;  k^  6ttt  Stilish  wm  StIilMrates'the  oondition  <^  loye, 
—**  The  first  step  oti«ei',  «ie  i«st  Is  easy.**  Be^uae,  in  the  marrying  hfSait,  it 
is  baitl^larly,  fhe««fiwt  step*  that  "<*<»t/*^-as  to  your  cost  you  will  find, 
iF^hat  itco  happens^  to  ^  the  wrong  way.  And  most  men,  when  they  go 
ablottt  thebai^ess  of  w^loek,  owibgtd  some  strange  delusion,  begin  the 
'«fiiir  at  the  wrong  end*.  They  take  a  fancy  to  the  white  arm^— (some^rimesonly 
'i6  the  kid  glote^)<--or  to  the  neat  anclies^f  a  peculiar  school  girl ;  and  eon- 
dtid^  from  ih^e  premises,  that  she  is  fust  the  yery  woman  of  the  world  lo 
fldbflda  houseful  of- sertants,  and  to  bring  trp  a  dozen  children  I  This  is  a 
conytinient  dednotioir,  but  not  always  a  saf^  one.  Pleasant-^ike  Dr  Mioul- 
lodi's  deductions  in  his  Polifical  Bconomy-^but  ^nerally  Irv^n^.  **  Let'  not 
the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  siHr,  betray  thy  poor  heart,"  as 
Sftaftesp^re  sa^,  616.  &^,  *^t6  Woman  !^^^ImpJyirrg>  thereby^  that  red  sashes 
Ha^d  lace  fi^itces  kiti  but  a^  things  transfftory  *  and  that  sh^  wh«  puts  Oma- 
iti^tiFofj^ld  4iidsftt«rtipoh  her  owtf  head,  mkjbea'^e^oirn'to  her  hns* 
Wf!d^*-^-tk3d  fk  tH)t>xa4Ha^  buctif  i  ^  eroim**  is  KiAg  fMoikoh  meant  n  vir- 
lAmiiJ' womai^'^hBuld  bd.>  fle  that  has  e^rs  to  heir^^( while-  he  Inu  noMng 
-  ^fsb  kHiia  ears) --let  hiin  h4ar !  A  iratd  to  the  w!^'  sh^d  be*  enou^^There 
'lii^iomef^HtHiltdai'^ilitfitiA  how  and  thtoY^  likely  W  lead  a  gentleman  on 
iSA  Mdd^  ttf^kcr  &  liidy  hl^  wff<^  {  and,  after 'flhb  has  b«eome^soy  yevy  liMiAy 
agaitt'to  ihake  h  hi^  wish  tha«  they  had  m&de  het'afnitb^  dft^s. 

White  ittbs,  Mt  neat  indetl,  bHng  me,  naturally,  at  tMce,  to  the  yery  im- 
portant consideration  of  beauty:  For,  dont  ^pposo,  becsiha«o  I  caution  you 
against  all  day -dbhabin^s,  that  I  Vant  to  fix  you  with  a  worthy  creature^ 
wnom  it  will  make  you  exti^meiy  ill  every  time  you  lo^  at.  No !  leaye  these 
to  apoihecaries-^lawyers-Mtnd  such,  generally,  as  mttm  to  l<^ye  money  behind 
them  when  they  die.  You  hate  health — a  competence*'^^  handy  pull  at  a  nose, 
or  at  a  trigger  :-^let  them  groyd.  For  th^  style  of  ^attractions  please  your- 
eehres^  toy  mend^.  t  should  say  li  handsome  fi^rcM-if  you  don't  get  both  ad- 
yantages — ^is  better  than  A  merely  pretty  face.  I  don't  mean,  by  **  handsome 
Ugatej* forty  cubits  hi^fa,  and  as  big  round  as  the  chief  drayman  at  Meux*i 
b^w-nouse.  But  findly  formed  and  set.  (xood  eyes  are  a  point  neyer  to  be 
oyerlooked.  Fine  teotn — ^f^ll,  well-proportlotifed  Hmb»— don't  cast  these  away 
fbr  the  sake  of  a  single  touch  of  thfe  sm^lpox  ;  a  mouth  something  too  wide ; 
or  dimples  tather  deepet  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

nAxix  III. 
It  may,  at  some  time,  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  M^ethex'  yon  shall  marry 
a  maid  or  a  widow.  As  to  the  taste,  I  myself  will  giye  no  opinion — I  like 
both ;  and  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  either.  If  you 
marry  a  widow,  I  think  it  should  be  one  whom  you  have  known  in  the  life- 
time of  her  husband  ;  be&use,  then — ab  actu  ad  posse — from  the  sufferings  of 


^'9  TSfi^i^fiMm  MmmNP  JKa^fy^  !f  il» 

koowf  (tho  jadd  i)  wbat  j«u  viU  likc^  thoughi  »W  ii«w^iliMitci^  dti^ilH;  ttdi 
d^ead  m^qu  it,  if  yauhAT«»  only  an  imitof  /»e»A^y.Md  tnii(^7»«DMtt'Jf 
look  at  her  tluree  Um^  J4»U  w©  llipkl^  1»  »  flttrkuJIly*:  7.  :  j 


...•:  ,iiii:  ^j! 


•    Matt^injrgirii  ■»  me^ matter  ahrajv;  te^tfiey  MreA»i<>utiiw  ^4k6ws 

lbe»  UBperoei««d«  Ton  heir  Ike  oatttioiuliiig^  is  ycf  go  up.itai»Vwiiltot<iM 
drawki^roDDV  loodori  ttuBt'  UiiiJtr  pbmt  iUOop^^^m  if  Jj^rmafi^  Jf  ♦htiiihnirt 
a  (marriag^ble)  man  puts  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.  I  doQ*t  myselil  i  ftufesi^ 
upon  prrininple;  atdmmy  lil^ecknmlwiiiatrjpiii^f^widbir^  HjtikkmfbmMdl^ 
«baigr  Cinie^mth  ih»wirloeB  of  haribroier  Jmsbafadyyai  onl7«epl9WM(liUMi 
mrii)  htbAdb&t  with  tiim,  vitkidl  yam  waaL  if  mmcitkm,  kitm%mt;kami^ 
IQSM ihamilttea^lniataida,  aba  pojsons.theoi; svmd  hflr*. : ;,'i^  '■"><•  i^j  -'i^j  ^^^ -  >> 

MAXIM  Y. 

In  widow-wiving,  it  may  be  a  quatiait  whether  you  should  many  the  widow 

(d-ma  hoami  toan,  or  of  ai  nanaL   JLgaiiist.thd  dango^  Dbatthsriiiia-.iaay  biro 

leavtedill  tmks,  Shcy  set  the  ad:f4ntag^*^he  will  be  more  asniihl^^fiwM  4^ 

odatast)  ^^-ihn  Jcindnessoftbgnitleiiiaaxand  a  manuf  faanoanii^  IthiQlq^oii 

diopid>3naiacy  •  «ht  jiooedb  tsaa's -widow.;  haqmse,  with  wouieti^  hahifc-ia  aUraj^ 

Stronger  :thi«  ^iisom      -    •/  n^  ":  ^i  ^       >-.-   .*.j  ; ..  ^i 

•  •■  ■■  t 

*u  tvv'i%.  :u^ ...  '  ..V  '  "MAJCJn  Tr.      '    J  ■   **'    -'J- -"J  ^i^    -J-'  y'^-^ 

But  the  greatest  point,  perhaps,  to  be  aimed  at  in  manying,  is*  Me^sm^ 
before  marriage,  what  it  is  that  you  have  to  deal  with.  Tou  are  quite  sore  to 
know  this,  ^t  enough,  afterwards.' 34^ SAM^ therefore,  that  you  ooounenf 
lieoessaij  pei^iMl&ons  b«fot«  you  haM  ttade  up  yidWviitfd,Wlf  4i^ifc"^^ 
|etterally  do,  <Mftet*  BetB^mbsr  ^here-is  no  ose  in  >nib6hiAk  4  :ikfbMA^ 
hife  /  because  she  daur^t-do  an^^thing-^o  what  tk»  ynll-^^mJ^JiiGSi^h^ 
aMe^yotti  And  Mill  lesi,  in  sfxakniiiing  a  woman  tbatiotes  i^ ;« boWtaiB'fcf 
the  time,  she  will  beqjmitestim'Bfit  to  do  aayttog  ti^al ought  t^'W^Haa^i^tdto 
to  you.  I  have  known  a  hundred  perfect  tigresses  as  playful  as  kittens— quite 
more  obliging  than  need  be— under  silch  €if<mm8tances.  It  lb  not  .a  bad  waj — 
ami  or  wid^-^when  yo«(  find  youtvelf  i^eyfnga  woman,  to  sSaft^hii^^kSfi^ 
that  you  hate  an  alr<sr8Son  to  heir.  If  she  has  any  eonceaied  good  'q[^jttffiie||^ 
they  are  pretty  tfure  to  eoitie  out  upon  such  an  ooeasion.  -  ' 

KJB.  !nike  care,  neverth^ss,  how  you  make  use  ^  this  flU^;Mtlo|k ;  f^ 
ckiue;  tight  or  'wreng,  it  k  the  very  wi^io  tnadctt  th«  po(»*  v^i^^ffl  h^fnAf 
and  fktally  in  love  with  you.     Vtdntcs  cuit  veni$^-tl  ^cka  carpMtijM  f     '-'  • 

9 

iuirii  nr.  >    ;  ,-      .  .  ,  r  i 

'  tn  judging  wkere  to  look  for  a  wife— ^t  is,  forlhe  ia<fy  )nio1s;^  ^Qnrtt  tl^ 
**  raw  material**  of  one — very  ^rieat  caution  is  necessary.  And  i^u'^cfthV.tlfa 
anything  better  with  you,  in  looldng  about  as  a  general  prin<^e^  than'  ,tliat 
good. mothers  comtnonly make  tolerably  good  daughters.  0^  ci^uiie^tfaM^ik 
you  won*t  go,  of  consideration  prepense,  into  any  house  ^eiiy^mxips  |tt^ 


I»ad)y  connected,  or  have  been  badfjr  conducted]  Kor,  updn;^/ aedooj^r A,^ 
into  any  house  where  you  don*t  quite  feel,  thai  if  y^u  aotft  oohduti^'JtJUiijSf 
prop^ly,  youll  immediately  be  kicked  out  <^  it.  This  assurance,  xaijt  fiS^ 
troublesome  while  you  are  only  a  visitor  ;  but  when  you  come  to  be  end  'of 
the  family,  you'll  find  it  mighty  coAXi^nieut . .  If  you  can  find  any  place  where 
viceai^d  fblly  have  been  used  to  |)e  callect  by  their  j^^ht  namm.  a^iplM^  t|iat 
by  all  meaQs^><  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  such  in  one  paiw ;  and  if  you 
sec  any  common  rascal  let  into  a  house  where  you  visit  as  resdlty  as  ypiin^, 
go  out  of  it  immediately.  ,  ,    .^        .  ^/ 


MiUCIM  VIII4   .  . 


Mindr-but  X  need  hardly  caution  you  of  thiv— that  you  are  not  taken  k 
with  that  paltry,  bygone  nonsense  about— "l^ you. laarry—inangrlng  ^M, 


i|  TiiMjt^^'^imm^  j/^  ^;-  571 


lloodleetslbiiintfitf^gifeiMtl  foolkuM  he  lotMtette-diQt  of  J^Hitf  %tjshr;^dl  timt 
tftft  •mmjAeutf  3WU  (for  all  purposes  of  ifiischiof)  along  witk  h«r.  A  shrew 
0mf  wUnt^er  ai^  kept  short ;  but  if  you  keep  a  sirait  waistcoat  in  ^  house', 
^U^m^atways  do  this  yourself,  And  she  is  dot,  of  Aecessit}^  like  your  ^  bleat- 
log  innocents/'  a  prey  to  the  first  wolf  Who  chooser  to  d«f0ur  her*  - 

jLixiifrix; 
c-/A^yia  auifi  ^ma,  .nh^.^QU  ayo^il  iw  fool,*  £y«»«a8  yoa  flrfnwi  Tfin^md 
d<alih>  ^ydfeaPAiplnloaopWi^  It. is  verp  4aoge^>u8'to.w««KIaiod%••Battiir 
litq^  4£i><^$^*^'i^  ia^daly  doHyend.tO'  tlian)  wluut  is  tight  oi  waomg^^^l  atfor 
fomdafiybodyiya^:!^  coiikldisttoctiy  ^xpiu»  Irlnt  innidav' i^tof  jput  to  a 
(k^ldtipg   .:,...,  ^-     ',•-;.■,.       .,..•'>.-'•..>    .    . 

uc^HsriiafiadthekmiBdA  tupeorior  to  ccmmoa  rdle  andjeoeiired'opuaoii'; 
mine  thamsekfls  on  onguiaL  Ihiaking'i.taik  poUtios  ;  read  Afavj" Wolalnw* 
taih}  4x  saodkUa^  mih  4tie  laatbamaticB ;.  these  aro  tiio  uwdeaki  birds  u|Km 
whom  the  protecUog  gsoius  of.  bqoaab  man  haa^sathis  maik  ^lal  all  magrkaaw ; 
and  pray  do  you  avoid  them. 

'  1£  yau  mairy  an  actres^  do&'t  let  bar  be  a.  teagady  one.  Habits  of  lana- 
tng,  and  whisking  up  and  down  with  a  long  train  be£oaa  a  rotw  of  ^  foot* 
lainps/*  are  apt  to  oast  an  undue  ludioroasncsi  ^kan  trananlantad)  Ofar  dia 
asnoiia  bhaiDass  of  life.  -Only  ionefaie  a^-osatigatna  d^Faved  to  the  code,  in 
**  King  Gambyses*  yein,"  upon  the  eveut  of  an  underdone  lag  af .mutton  at 
dinner ;  or  an  incarnation  of  Helen  McGregor,  ordering  the  cat  to  be  thrown 
alive  into  the  dstem,  if  a  piece  oi  misffinfe  was  abstracted,  without  leave,  at 


j^^^^BSM^^r   *C      ,,    t  ' 
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r,-  ^If  jfOQ  do  nnuny  an  ackas^  the  sin^^  girls  perhaps  ace  beat :  Miss Fatoo,! 
AtfiVtsaemP  irei;y  so%a9<i  coaxing,  and  desJumlHe.  I  ngrfnlf  ^hoMd  preffsc  Ki% 
Sj^^g^iw  U^.mKf  of  th(^»  /Cho^hibe  is  asad  l»sy.f^ulHr;iriim*t*laamiarUaev  >m3 
^SbteHL^yH  4ay  ^^n  the  so£»  I  But  I'm. a  taack^v  a  m4  tbar^toa  th« iasa4  jpar 
l94i^mj.owiipxactioe^--<4^.1i8astaotbabalief)gQa»rriitbciJ^  ^,     ';i ,-,    ^ 

.  ]^  aure,  wherever  yo<;i  choose,  choopa  a,piK)u4  won^Mii^  .All  honesty  isa  tm^ 
fd,iSn4^*  S^  ^  l^^  thr^o-fourths  of  it4  No  pepfd^do  wroi^  but  in,  ^fita  of 
themselves  they  feel  a  pertain  quanti^.  oi  ^esq^t  mi  s^U^^Pgnoatiofi :  tha 
maro  a  wpinaQ  haa  to  fbrfeit,  the  jess  ukaly  aha  is,  tat  ii^eit,  anything  i^t.alL 
fi^  tba  pndei  although  you  have  the  virtue ;  the  more  indocse^^e^  you  get, 
eVen  on  a  good  bil^  the  battar. 

XiXIJC  xiu. 
,1  ipp,\t  tjuak  the  JSaints — after  all  ia  said  and  dona-^re  the  worst  people  in 
f^  world  to,  match  among.  Kine-tenths  of  the  mischief  that  women  do  arise 
t^  froxn  ill  design  than  &om  idle,  careless,  vagabond  levity.  It  falls  .out  com- 
ionly  amopg  the  great  card-players,  and  p^-hunters  ^.very  little  amone  the 
(gthpdists  and  Fresbyteriana.  Of  course,  you  wonH  contract  for  anything 
bayond  going  to  church  Uirea  times  a-day ;  aii4  such  like  public  professions  <3 
&ith  ana  feeing.  But  for  the  reat,  X  don't  see  why  you  should  embarrass  yoiir* 
9etf  about  any  system  of  belieL  so  Ibi^  as  it  offends  only  agaiast  reason,  and 
i^nii  to  the  bebever^s  temporal  advanfiage. 


'    '  Mixiac  xtv. 


"  At.^e  same  time,  after  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  exhortation,  I  nead 
hai^di^  teH  you  that  you  must  not  marry  a  Roman  Oathodic.  Indeed  I  suppose 
it  would  be  a  little  too  much  for  any  of  you,  who  read  mf,  to  fancy  a  pleasant 
gentleman  claiming  the  right  to  catechise  your  wives  in  private  7  For  my 
part,  Qod  help  any  rascal  who  presumed  to  talk  of  law,  human  or  divine,  in 
my  lamily  ;  except  the  law,  which,  like  Jack  Cade's  law,  came  ^  out  of  my 
t^utb  r*  I  know  something  of  these  matters,  having  once  contempHted  being 
a  monk  oliyseK'-^in  f^t,  I  had  stolen  a  dress  fbr  the  purpose^    On  tha  same 


57S  T^t^tffume  M00im9^1fyJk^  %.  [Ifi9^ 

piriiidpl6---Ii9tli6rtUitkIpi«iitioped'tW9b0fo^  "gowdiaiishii^^ 

or  **  tnuteeships/'  in  70ur>£Hmljr^  io4lMttfb  j^m  xbi^; or  fic^  your  <wlel.  1 
knew  a  very  vorUij  £elloV|  who,  hftTing  only  a  marriage  8etfl«neh;fe  oroughl 
to  him,  broke  the  folioitor'^  eleirk's  Qock  down  stain  tbuift  Inoug^t  H  raai  it 
was  brought  in  <'  Justifiable  {[^nudcki:**.  If  a  dog^axta  bit  to^hW  thai^  tboe 
t.f  such  a  tiuug  as  *<.pafchne^*  j»  jQiii;|i|iosfi«f^.pl9»p,  andrib  iuip.  .l^ 

*  '  *  * 

I  don*t  think,  br  the  way,  that  th^re^^  to  be  ai^  pan^uaeo^  opo^  ite 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Ca«uo«iiS  ^whieh '  are  cut  up  to  supply  tee  iaikim 
with  measures.  This  is  useful.  Messrs  %iel  and  0'Gonnell*s  work  takes'  tk* 
dimensions  of  my  person  once  i^  month  Tery  aceursAtly*  I  nmitios  thli,  ^be- 
oause  it  has  been  said  that  no  meamresy  in.  whichr  tbvirork  of  tfasae  gtfntiattit 
was  oonceprned,  ever  could  be  taken  acoumtdlyf.  '  -  - 

Talking  of  accuracy  lea4s  me  to  observe  :T-X>pn*t  many  any  wnintfftbuiHto 
at  Brighton  or  Brussels,  without  knowing  who  she  is^  aQ<i  wbeft».ska  IkmL 
before  she  oime  these.  And.  whenever  you  get  a  relsveiiee  upon  thlib:0?  «ii7 
other  subject^  always  be  surei^nd  get.  anojfcher  refuelled  abgiMt  ^  f«nQP7f0i 
ferred  to»  ,    ,  f   * 

HAXm  XT«»    \  »     .    -.    :  -r  '      5  '  ''       ■*    :    :  - 

J>on*t  many  any  womaii  under  twenty-^-fha  jjs  poi  cone  to  h^  mA^nsm 
before  that  timet  Kor  any. woman  who  has  a  red  nose  at  any  lige ; .  becaait 
people  make  observations  as  yoU  go  along  the^street.  A  ''.caoiof  |ke  ^^ — 
as  tne  lady  ca^its  it  upon  Tov-^n^iy  pass  muster,  under  some  Cu^n^nstaeoes-^ 
and  I  have  even  known  those  who  fought  it  desirable  \  but  abeohita'  ayiintiiig 
is  a  monopoly  of  vision  which  ought  not  tp  be  toleiated* 

.  HAXIX  XTUI«  '  .  .      ' 

Talking  of"  visio|i.*'  reminds  ine  of  an  absmrd  sapng,-~^Tha^imd[ior  cnf^rf 
one  can  "see  a9  far  wough  a  mill-stones  Uiofe'tW nicked  k^.iX^^il;]^ 
lieve  that  any  man  ever  aaw  through  a  miQ-6tone  bnt  Jeremy  Bgrottef-iM 
he  Iodised  ttureug^.theJlioIa    .  ,  ,      '.     -   r     -T-r-    - 

MAXIM  XIX.  r    ^      '•.'.-     i     ' 'I  tf    ■'/* 

One  hears  a  great  deal  abont  "  City  tasie  i^  1  must  say^  L  dEon^V^ite^'  f% 
Alderman's  daughter  hj  any  ^eans  {ffua  C^n^iU  mere]^)  ot^eeficjiiiHe.  % 
fine  girl  may  be  charming,  e^en  though  her  father  should  be  a  O^inQicii^.OMnh 
dlm^— Becoflect  this,  \ 

*  i»  •H 

MAXIM  XX.     \ 

On  the  question  of  getting  an  insight  into  matters  before  marvijg;^  if  pee- 
sible,  I  have  dropped  a  word  already.  It  is  a  point  of  very  great  impostoce, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  modes  in  which  you  may  take  your  chanoe  to  ae- 
complishing  it.  If  you  are  tM>  to  hiring  yourself  into  any  house  as  a  chainbei- 
maid — it  requires  tact,  and  close  shaving  ;  but  it  would  put  you  into  &e  wifv 
of  finding  out  a  thing  or  two.  I  **  took  up  'thy  livery**  once  as  a  footman,  m. 
I  protest  I  learned  so  much  in  three  weeks,  that  I  would  not  have  marred  any 
female  in  the  family.  An  old  maiden  aunt,  or  sister,  if  you  have  one,  is  capable 
of  gxeat  service.  She  will  see  more  of  a  tomboy  in  five  minutes  than  you 
would  in  six  months  :  because,  having  been  in  the  oven  herself,  ^e  knows  the 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that  she  may  sell  you  to  some  es- 
tate that  she  thinks  lies  convenient ;  or  even  job  you  off  to  some  persomd  fiivour- 
ite,  without  tiie  consideration  of  any  estate  at  all.  The  Punic  faitib  of  all  agenti 
— and  especially  one's  own  relatiyes — ^is  notorious. 

MAXIM  XXI. 

On  the  subject  of  aooomi^ishment,  it  is  hardly  my  business  to  advisei  I 
leave  a  great  part — the  chief  part — ^npon  this  point,  to  your  own  &ncy.  On^f 
don't  have  any  waltzing,  nor  too  much  determmed  singing  of  Moore  s  songs ; 
there  is  bad  taste,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  in  all  such  publictties.    For  music,  I 


d(Mi^4lii&lrtkei«  i»a  gtMt  d^oT gained* tiy  «'  iHhiMiiV  bM^  Mile  to  fiwke  an 
ilav4iiii|^Huide'*M  thaj^bMfte,  paliimiU^  ttiidc^'tltti "unlaMi^^  fleheme 
of-**  J>titoii/*  in  wUch  two  ^fntots  M  enabled  to  b^hilbeur  the  tasudtihie  at  tho 
iaiM^  timo.  PanelD^  4  ^^  o«B(ht  t#  h^  able  to  exeaite  well';  fa^t  doii*t  go 
s^rwbte<e,  w^re  a  MnH^urtiM  Mto  employed  to  give  the  inMi^iotion.  As 
dandog  ii  aar  art  to  be  aoqilfirtfd  ttl^refy'firetti  imikatiotr,  »  graceful  female— 
beiog  the  jprecise  thing  to  be  imitated — ^must  be  a  far  more  efficient  teacher  than 
eren  Mr.  Kick-the-Moon  himself  ctfif  be« '  Obsides,  I  don^t  like  the  notion  of  a 
dhUKtaocaper  pttMing  «^gtrl  of  iblneen  Into  a^^ilncles.  If  I  were  to  cateh  a  ballet- 
maiMT  eapenng  fai  my  house,  Vd  qntMiy  the  dog  to  lead  in  tM  opera  before 
hadtfMUPted. 

K.B;^— Now  we  are  on  the  suli^MSt  of  danoiag,  don't  on  any  account  raarrr  a 
**  Ifftdy**  young  lady.  That  is,  id  other  wotds,  la  ^rornp.*'  That  is,  in  other 
words,  a  woman  who  has  been  hanled  about  by  h^f  your  acquaintance. 


And  now,  my  friends,  my  first  tW^n- 
iQr^»a»  i^ile^just  beginning  your  in- 
stmotiOB,  each  of  you,  how  to  get  a' Wife 
*^-4ttre  spoken  out.  And  any  direetions 
how  to  manage  one,  if  they  come  at 
all,  must  come  at  some  future  oppor- 
tunity. Just  two  words,  however,  eyen 
upon  this  head ;  for  I  would  not  leave 
you,  upon  any  sufarject^  too  much  un- 
^«^vlded. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  very  day 
aft«r  your  mamage,  whenever  you  do 
auuny,  take  one  precaution — be  cup- 
•ed  with  no  more  troubles  for  life 
than  you  have  bargained  for.  Gall 
the  roll  of  all  your  wife's  even  speaJb- 
ing  acquaintance ;  and  strike  out  every 
•oul  tliat  ynu  have-^r&ncy  you  ought 
fo  have— or  ficmcy  you  ever  sfai^  have 
— a  glimpse  of  dislike  to. 

Upon  this  point  be  merciless ;  youf 
wife   won't   hesitate    a  hfin4red  to  ' 
flDe-rbetweeh  a  Imsband  and  a  gossip ; 
and — if  she  doesr-don't  you.    Be  par- 
ticularly sharp  upon  the  list  of  wo- 
men;  of  course,   me^— you    would 
frankly  kick  any  one  from  Pal{-Mf^l^ 
to  Pi^olico,  who  presumed  only  tp^jri-* 
collect  ever  having  seen  her; 

And  don't  be  manoeuvred  out  of 
what  you  mean,  by  cards,  or  morn- 
ing calls,  or  any  notion  of  what  peo- 
ee  call  "good  breeding.'*  Do  you 
I  content  to  show  your  ill  breeding 


by  lihutting  the  door,  and  the  yisitors 
can  show  weir  good  breeding  by  not 
coming  again. 

One  syUable  more  to  part — if  you 
wish  to  be  happy  yourself,  be  sure 
that  you  must  make  yonr  wife  so. 
l^ever  dispute  witii  her  where  the 
question  is  of  no  importance;  nor, 
where  it  is  of  the  least  consequence, 
let  any  earthly  consideration  ever  once 
induce  you  to  give  way.  Be  at  home 
as  much  as  you  can ;  be  as  strict  as 
you  win,  but  never  tpeak  unkindly ; 
and  never  have  a  friend  upon  such 
terms  in  your  house,  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  it  without  ceremony.  Above  all, 
remember  that  these  maxiniB  are  in- 
trusted to  all  of  you,  as  to  persons  of 
reason  and  discretion.  A  naked  sword 
only  cuts  the  fingers  of  a  madman ; 
and  the  rudder  with  which  the  pilot 
iaves  the  «hip,  in  the  hands  of  the 
powder  monkey,  would  only  probably 
force  her  upoi^  the  rod^.  Recollect, 
that  your  inquest  as  to  matrimony  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  nicety ;  beo^use, 
either  an  excess  of  vigilanqs,  or  a  de- 
ficietiqy,  wil}  alike  comjvromise  its  suc- 
cess. If  you  don't  question  &r  enough, 
the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  you  set  a 
wife  .who  will  disappoint  you.  If  you 
question  a  Jot  t;oo  far,  you  will  nevef 
get  a  wife  at  all. 

Titus. 
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On  tlij9  morning  after  th^  bnkln^dB 
of' the  playhonse  tapp^ned,  I  h&d  to 
ti&e  my  brtskflttt  in  xtfj  bed,  a  thixi^ 
-^"^'tmeutinuon  for  me,  being  gene-' 
'ti|rT*Jr  etw^-crsw,  except  on  Sun- 

,  tiiorningtf  irbiled,  irhen  !I|»  anei,' 
aeeor^hii^  tdil^  Wcfdi»g  of  the  Fmirtb 
Oomirilimlm^t,  Ifts  a  license  to  ^o  as 
he  Mkek ; '  htitingti  de^p^be  JBOrehead^ 
and  a  ilij^tieatoil^litiesif  iki  tbe'  <t<nnacli| 
odcasioiiea,  I'jealoose;  in  a  grtot  mea-' 
mne,  itt/tA  tlf)^t  Mr  Qlefl  and  me  had, 
dl^niA^  "^  Widdw  Qrasiiid*!,  in  the 
sbftpe  of  yahn  toddy,  oter  our  cMda 
cMiecflRnng  irfaat  ii(  6aBM  the  AgrlciuB- 
tuM'and  tlie  ]flani(facturiiig  intere^t^.' 
So^'oarii^e,  |mii>-b6<fy,  rat  ik  th&nble- 
fWof  •l>ifciidy;  TOBmaa  Miiem^  teia^ 
iotd my  mt  ctip'bf  teft,  which  had  ft 
woaderfQl  ifrtne  inputting  all  things 
to  <ri|;ht^  i  so  ihfttT  was  iip  tod  had 
shajttt  i  puir  of  leddY's  corsets,  an  iir-' 
ttd«  m  which  I  someHoies  deaK^  be- 
fore ten  o'clock,  though  ihe  tnomitag 
beSng  gae  eaxild,  I  di&a  dli^pense  with* 
mf  Kifmsmock. , 

At  eleven  in  tne  Voiretioon,'  or  there- 
abouts, ma^  fite  minntciB  before  or 
«fber,  bat  nae  nuitter;-  in  comes  ray 
crony  H^dster  CHen,  rather  dazed-Uke 
about  the  een ;  und  wi'  a  large  piece 
of  white  sticfclDg-plaist^  about  nidf 
a  nail  wide^  across  one  of  his  cheeks, 
and  OTcr  the  brig  o*  his  nose ;  giving 
hiim  a  wauf,  outlandish,  and  rather 
blackguard  sort  of  appeamnee ;  so  that 
I  was  a  thought  uneasy  at  what  nee- 
bouss  might  snrmeesd  concerning  our 
intimacT ;  but  the  honest  man  account- 
ed for  the  thing  in  a  reiy  feasible  man- 
ner, from  the  mlling  down  on  that  side 
of  his  head  of  one  of  the  brass  candle- 
sticks, while  he  was  lying  on  his  braid- 
side,  before  ane  of  the  furms  in  the 
stramash. 

His  purpose  of  calling  iras  to  tell 
me.  that  he  eouldna  leavo  ihe  town 
wimout  looking  in  upon  me  to  Md  nie 
fareweel ;  mair  betoken,  as  he  intend- 


^^IM 


e^  sen^ttgin  hvitf^WttHdh'W  iA 
csrrief  T^ra  triid,  to  aeifhe^  Jtbefiae 
of  life  pleased  hhn,  aiidf  hew  I  thoeM 
fie  wad  lin^eit^'tWi^f  Mk9k  Iwas 
giaQ  came  Tn>m  nn  vKie  er  nfe*  neiWL 
being  Ijtely  vflo  Ulati  Uta^^iiMblf^ 
best  fbr'biAh' pittr^lei  Jy^-%tecy 
he  wad  fiii9\>u)^w^ytyf  dsltoW'cStalnr 
and  comfWrtaUey  Mttt'il  WMna  fvi^ 
iiKeiT  ne  eouKt  eref  sMiu^oiijBVMMi^ 
ibdl  tnnst  oc^ftSMf  tfc^  ly>My;ilft» 
wfth  "nae  snii^  dcjh^  <nf  1^1^996$  Meh^ 
tii^  probaWmv  of  11^  sdne  luMig  «to 
son  or  a  lAininenBunr  nviBW  bm|W 
eMoAtmi^  a^^ek'toldi^i^'ibbt* 
the  bo&rd,  and  IxihiM  ^  Mkfv-  ^i^'ii 
su  iawiui  nme^  oj 
a  yegidar  iti  Jehtaies 
^  Qleti  ii^Mled  ^ttthe^ 
a  three  ifhyriths*' tHtf  ^  %iS^ 
^  wee  snvW  ef  standBtt  k/wi^ 
roike  hM  iWM  ^  I  ^W 
where  fitM#I  4uida4t&M^t^^iieiii 
that,  the  request  w^'Jtesliaakfc^g^^tf' 
that  I  had  iae^eifOiy^MMIs'to 
confonnwjg  wi%.  *S^  wUfx  jneiBig  flnft 
his  meticnaft^  atM  -a  b^'  in'  UMi^KtiB^ 
we  rixook"  hands,  and  |M»fbd  dtf  tltMM^ 
dersfanang,  ttiatl&filedtt^^dtfd  aMVT 
on  ^e  tap  of  lln^^^Jdi^  «ie'e«^ 
rier's  eart,  hi  ibe  e6«BnMI^  in^^fvi  ftH- 
night.  •     ./.    "    ..ri  ,. 

Through  tiige ifiaiff  eey^^f  iheMa* 
part  of  the-day;  I  MMi^tf«r  girfw 
queeriA,  as  if  some^^ng'wte  ivendii^ 
about  fny  inwards,  aiid'~i  ilMll  -jAte 
atween  my  een.  The  w^w^irtlriS'Mie 
I  was  in,  and  advised  tee,  ^  A»'iiie- 
of  the  fresh  aur.td  take  4  sie)»4M6  tfM' 
bit  ffarden,  and  Ivy  %  Isaa^  aa-the 
spade,  the  smell  of  Hie'lraBh-eiMit' 
being  Hkely  to  opeMie  atf  a  kmffial  i 
but  na— it  -Wadna'do^j^and  tvkah'I^ 
came  id  at  aae  o^^oek  to  ^  ^imse^ 
the  steam  of  Aie  ftoh  biofliy'liwtM 
of  making  me  i\s^  as  usual  air  hongif 
asahawk,  was  Hke'td  tun  mysfa- 
mach;  white  th^rigbl^  ef  ttte  AMpV 
head,  ane  e'  ^Ifae  priibeM  iitfes-l  ttd 


* '. 


wen  tht  baJll  Muon,  m^da  dm  m  nek  tion  id  iU  tail,  Kftn  the  ntoe  fMhion 

M»dog;Ml  Muld  d»  oMtfai^'bM  tfc«<rtHMw*Migiiidby»uctiag»Tr»j 

talts  B  torn  out  agkin,  kod  itrig  bwkj  the  vicious  huntoun  of  the  body,  there- 

At  the  KatXX  beer,  thM-tnfWMnMd  by  tnakkgiW*^  pain  it  pe»  pnd'- 

■hle  to  *lock«ii  my  drouth.  At  Iftng  out."  And  here — though  maybe  it  «u 
and  (ut,  1  mindit  h&TinK  harff4'A»  ■  j— tKmy  UttdHt  Iti .  hody  rtrokit  hit 
drew  Roijbeftk,  tbeexd^e-oSther,  My,'    ohln,Miit|f«dM4  ftlund  of  half  glee^ 


that  naMbing  erer  pM  him  Hght  af>er  h  nuckle  m  MFihg,""  lake  that  to  ye, 
adeboch,eiceptK>methiaKthey«lta  iratbmjT."  But  I  deMired  itd),Bi]d 
bottle  of  Koda-watM  ;  m  my  wife  dis-  ,  couldu  teke  it  ill  afr  hia  band,  beiiift 


pMched  Benjic  to  the  pUcejf here  »«  like  ntytell,  aae  of  the  Mm  of  ol_ 

kent  it  could  befoandiand'heretumed  kirk,and  an  bonatt  ooough,  pwewea- 

ta,aip3iu^«rUui)Kli>wal)Jacfclii|',  ipeiukingnwp.  . 

fi(«Hlfti*l8whUd»idly,M|)t  wMwE-  .  "Ye  eee,  «  ken,"  «ftid    IhoniH,, 

^{■q,   'lyiwe  being  a  nire  ftner  tha  "that  (he  iirudalbane  FeDciUM,  ai 

gjitif.ifpr   Wjne  purpOH  or   itW,  on  *haea  HigUatd  biiiiai,  wers  putiit- 

mayb«jutta  Uok  n«a,  ire  bad. mum.  to  camp  oh  FishetrawUiiki,  maybe  for, 

igjit  to  a«t  it  t«FTi  away,  but  at  Uitf  tbe  benefit  of^eir  doukiuK,  on  a<H . 

««  jweofe<ied.    I  faa4  taroad  abouti  uuat  of  the  fiddle*— ^mi^beiaMW., 

W  4  JiVi  anl  tbe  «iCo  noi  raouiUH  ^  FtonehihMitd  laod  at  th«  watM-i 

|bu  ^  tt^  vma^.  «hila  3emie  wm.  ntDUtb-T-or  maybe  lo  ^e  tb»  r^manf  i 

BdawiKf W*7 tH'itufiB^oTtat ttiaaoHt.'  t&c  b«ii«fit  of  um tea  i^i^-«r  n^ylwto,, 

tHEWuTus  !  ft'  at  UHN  It  gacd  a  thud,  itaake  their  bin  houghi  hardier,  for  it) 

Ul^.diuaden  driving  the  oork  oWer'  «res  the  vloter  timet  fracb  wdanur. 

f'inr-Bffyte'i  head,  vbUe  it  (pouted,  beiag  ai  plenty  a«  je  lil|e,.fnd  no  n».. 

win  Wbw  likeaiira^iigiD^aodr  seme  at  panttlooDi amaog tba mM) . 

f£d^(nly>iAtitae  to  tbmwdoini  the.  orfaTsocao  itli«rreaKm,gu)d,b«d,ot) 

jngbi*ndi  «p  wibh  the  bottle  to  Taj-  iadiSerent,  which  ditaa  QwUe  ma^j 

■«utlu   J^dcil/,  for  the  lixpeaco  it  ter ;  but  jokm  the  langaodtb^aliort) 

^fltI^UM».  WW  »  diauo't  left,  which,  o' the  Moiyi*, that  then  they  wan««-.) 

tiMM>'l>2.*il}..*t^wjarId,just}ikebri«k,  c!aiaped,.man i 

i|j|fciWMTiii|)i ,  bat  for  a.'  that,  it  \mi,-^  Kui°^  ithroua 

%jiqBg!4eiCur pe«ct  of  ast^ng  me  to.  uidslecjungb 

nijlMnjwi^ffy  noddle. iu  a  Khi!e  he^j  th£Jr.teat(.-a 

fW-4p-.(*eM,H8,Jik?>.Marqb.d»J,ftf-,  markots ;  U»i 

mj^BiwQra(utfr«c.  .  Uinoathein 

ottr^^D^  <>M7  «wl  to,  OS  tha  after-  tkniqiiea,  and 

VKi»^  tbtidividial  Vn^e  dny^that  stand  me,  tb( 

net  denr-«eibour,  Tboiiia*  B^rlinn,  oitong^f  Lh 

— nt(-Wl  f^t  >P  our'  tw»lianait  days,  lUo  me 


mm, 

■aftj'?.      .-           ,  .  . .   -           .    .         .      .  , , 

cfSK  b}!.fiaealuitb  to  tb«  hiiiiuieia  of .  a  wmttca  coutracli  drown  uplratWceu  ; 

the  p»y,  he  Mid,  the  thing  had  mw.  hiin «ad  the  paymaiter  hc^Ie  uxni«i>'[ 

C|p|tl4jft^*B^.w>^  Wd.vin making  pie  wiluciaosi  luit  hka  ane  faringing. 


QttMjba  nmnttf,. after  MkioB.   M<rW9utta.tbiuu..by,a.but(;het,  inm-- 
*  waj.  if  I  had.  plyiBgeaob.coiupnu^ot  compMiiof  by^ 


%fn)tt  4C^  in  t^i*  wOTJld.,   I  tbo(Jit_    what  pieasud.  tiioi,  ,nther  U-it,., .. 

^OlJwlr-fk'.thptht. sharp  in  hip.  oh-',  ten^  stCi^.cn^ii^^lbeok,  plHck,haugh,, 

wnwatiw)'  pTiJt((!ided,to,*ak«  it  quite  apar.rib,jjg(wtfOr.so  forth-" 

Uwflj.'ptPw^BK'n'^J'hapioK-ovt.  .",pd!  \-s*id,,L_^Thouifts,  jeorack; 

*,tiilfjli  Mfkriua  brtwahie«,:nhlch  I:  Iike,a.uiinutw,'.  >VVie  did  ye  hagfen" 

■^m  'WlcifV  fc«  ane  of  tb'.JjijVeV  tg.D^.up.ftll  that  knoiOedgo  T  ,        [ 

t^twae^.i  K>,  reeling  \v\  wM.:a£-thc|  ,!:  Where  should  J.. hav^'  fot  it^Vuf, 

tnVtt  h<^»W,  jn  a  tD«|ir  jecoe»way— .  from^an  auld  half- pay  scrjBMit-ma.ior^ 

.  !*<  ffieflI„.Bp4abing  about  buckskini,,  that  Died  in  our  Kpttrn-reoia,  and  hud^ 

^l;l#tt.f 9  a.  C"'^  Bl^ory  atout  thoti"     .  been  out  in  the  Amorican  war,  hsTJOg  , 

■  ^iift  aa  haar't,"  said  I  j  for  I  wat  in  seen  a  pgui  of  Mrvioe,  auA  been  iwiw 

Ifcit.twt  of  queetiflb  wfty,  tUa^Ididua  wounded,  ance  !n  the  affeuit,  and  the 

apre,q)4i^a  about  being  T«r?  buiy.  ithar  tinw  i/i  the  cuff  of  tbe  neck." 

'.f-Yer'ae.gefr  it  m  1  heard  it,"  quo'  "1  thocht  m  muckle,"  said    I — 
"ffai_  it's  no  lesa  worth  tell-  "  Weel,  Bay  on,  man,  it's  unco  cntOT- ' 


iti(,itl|atit.be|i^.i^  guidaooial  applies-     tuning." 
'  See  Dr  Jamieion. 


■^""^m^mM^ 


Y'i^'M^ 


'•^Mfl  Ij.fui*'  «ufely    nght,  ;Dinic»n,' 
J^kui^  ^.  specs  ^liberaVel?;  a?  Cbe 


iflKi^  Hj1ie..{>''t  ^hem,.  first  i 
morocco  j»SB,  and  syne  inti  um  ■ 

ui^  rU  p»88'^^  0«er  lor  this  (toe, , 
^  tiie  TO/,  i^rping,  u3  for '  tlie 
iiCirare  jent'pjiJrooMy  on  whole- 
^  .tcV^'^  m^^  lilie  .ft  t^rlstlin, ; 
^Q,:U.'ti«ing:td  ifeiudftjunr  ai? 
'iB*i  lui  ^OUT  omabei'i  eeti.bj 
Up,  oii!a  fork,'fiu«)i  a'  nektDeQ- ' 
_  ufh  fd^  1^  dish,  fta  "tbe  i^^  ,c(£  a 
J  Tmckftkinbreouhes !'"  ,  ; 
flicluiua.braecbt^s.I'*  said  I ; "and' 


.  ...  „.ie..iae  fii-  soutii  as. that  jrel, 
'  gi«>((j''jinswerod ^Ifhomas.  "Dunqan' 
~wi6na  sae  Iiowed  iD  the'  intetlect  Its.je' 
f,,WMgilU^.*n4  fta^  *i"^o  spice  of deVer- 
,  .^tj^uttiaqueermaucBUvres.— Baf 
..>6(3^  icaili  t«  hU  diapac  1  Rae  lOiir, 
V  'ifajuie,  ittAQ  je  iDteadto  eat  that  (rou 
'.jgiiae. je'ro  rinning   alang  that   pit 


TUeJ'  lUa;  do  their  best ;  Atti  je  tnay 

teTl  ihem  sae,  if  ; e  like.  '  I  was  barn  a 
ftee  tnao  ;  I  live  in*  free  country  ;  I 


^illi  ;  tiut  be   wantit' to   mak*   his  am  the  subject  of  a  free  kiog  aud  ci.. 

offishers  believe,  that  tiis  pay  ^d  the  s^tution  ;  and  HI  be   shot   before   I 

right  way  ;  like  the  Fhatisees  6f  old  »Ubmit  to  such  rank  diabolical  papif- 

^t  keepit  praying,  in  ell-lang  faces,  try." 


m^. jw  AP i<4*w  VjWH" rfci* yifiiif  mmjm ii^et.  i^eon^w^ ^t^^ft  m» 


\  It      *•  K 


<fai6tit-  'vtd'  t^ts6xify;  ^^HK  H^el  M&    ^cb'  the  ethl  of  out  joiirae^.  Stit  die 

jOtiwie3r 


-iAdtR-'vHr  «i^iMmy;  imttv  ime'btMji  hiucn  the  eti^  of  out  1oiirB«78. 

^^BlatHed  toto'tMrmat}^  (fe|^  *ti^68t1i%soiiieofiAJUiid«^^ 

^^«<Ai$io«r<^,  yi?emie,mkiHifl^^  'tintt  of  ajoiinieT'ih>in  die4>e 

c^ett'  |»iv*te  11!^,  fu^ifclt.  iS^tmy  ^  Hho  end  of  *  «igcouifb,  * 

'  «ge,  no '  fft^ei^  has  Vet  ^1)ooft  d«rt!^  'ftlbaiini^  in  iho^  frugal  liijotikimkak^ 

'iSr  ctoe^ftittK  '^'Pt!  tf  tlt^  ti)oM  'p^ihiA'  gro^s ivery  tlay  tuore  a^iatttv  iUI- 

ijl^^  M*  «fl  liiid9^  bf  ptoru^/lle  oii^ ;  a'  dtfl^i^  to  ^«  tbHft  ua  Io- 

'  I^rodi^ty  <^  ^otdt^l  '%#  fattt^  e^.  genuityx>f  au  iigiB,  hi  vfafch'  tKtffa  tmt- 

MrbOiea  Bhi^^^tx^  |Hd&  a^iitBf'wfiM  tOUlfitro'iDadewithdittbsndf ;in^SlBJ^ 

litod  tHe,HmhOtrt  A9/-ap]^A^t  caiAo  sheets  of  paper  that  an  tmtin^  VkA 

fbr  ft '  kind  of  tDTottOfi/  Witicfa,  to  -Oitr  and  unsj^ott^d,  issue  fbrtti  irifeli  swiW' 

^  Aiieest6rs;  wotfld  have^  s^eme^  1^  w^  iiatnnd  haste  from  an  engine^  yrmk 

of  l^itoMenift  { and,  at'^he'  hare  ii^t  {niats  wit  and  wisdom  oir  -dMitt  ^ 

;df 'whiob,  tbey'Uf^oiiW  'liaVO  Wt',  as  sleam.  ^  '     ' 

'  iiltt6halatni,asdid-the  po6¥  Amerioan        'T^  iinm^nse  "ipastd  xlt  wor^t  stnl 

Indians,  when  they  saW  the  hiige  ^1-  time,  perpetrated  in  the  ^pam^oftfi 

tt^#  iMh  ¥ihg9,  ^t  bors  in  their  t^heapest  a»d  poorest  thofu^ti^  ;)h»i 

Wttes  aVmed  Aen  across  the  ocean,  one  tnhid  to  anothet^  mtffM;  b«  gdiist- 

This^  tiou^le  we  baW  takeb,  that^Rre  rous  enough,  perhaps,  m  'tfaOfK.'\b> 

'  Buvy  cohie  sootier  to*  ih^  end  Of  our  #hom  such  thoughts  nolong,  atod  %^ho 

ipoyftges;    Af^'ibany  Mri&ls  to  econo-  take  sudi  trouble  in  contiVing  Uida 

jnitetixito,  Vf  iucreasing  the  speed  of  to  tho  pubfic,  if  the  vuthoi^  ^oi^ 

wti  land^tnuiie)libg,'Bmch  to  the  peHl  squandeitd  thdr  owh  thne.    ^tt  lisoe 

and  lilottn  of  foot-passengers,  and  tdi  isjtuhHc  property,   and  its  irasto  a 

more  to  th^  niortifieatioti   of  hotso-  grievous  puhlie  plunder.    I   do  itbi 

6eslfe,  we  ure  now  told  by  some  inge-  know  thAt  lean  daim  nhMetem^kf- 

AiOu»  people,  that  we  shul  one  day  be  inent  of  that  of  my  readar^  Iftan  % 

Ufirnkd  with  a  method  of  cutting  the  awakening  his  attention  to  ihisgM 

tAi'in  stage-coadies,  at  the  rate  of  a  and  gfowing  calamity, 
atag-hunt,  wilhout   the  aid  of  any        T^re  are,  of  cotfrse,  two  nwin  cfaao- 


M0  thrdagll  HMck  tte  adNigd   0f  I^Httdf  bot  te  wide  o#  tbe  truth.    The 

mMt^  hAB  dV€i^8pireiid  the  Baiyoii,  Ibo  piurUilfiieiriaiy  Ire^ortir  -Abtte*  w^d 

ttie  of  HvHttexi,  ih^  other  of  lipekeii  se^n  neaHy  to  etftabVUhil ;  fbr  ihej 

Iu4|^ai||iel    They  itreMiride)/  draepent  h^e  He^  mo^  munefou^  ^ortog  tiie 

'ititt»l»'tiMUi%'atid  ^ff^ctBi>  ^  lot*  pie^idd  I  have  aittted,  thati 'Mr  nearljr 

me^  tfldeedi  MHJt  lU>^purtouii  titeft  a  intuit  Jpreeedki^.    The  iM^eeuQts 

of^qufiMoa  Wnd  O0C#v^,'  h»am  ^i  ithidi  have heeii piibliflh^  of  Ihe ^ro- 

paMiuibtM^  knA  kmomMlflef^ftr^lmf  ^oeediftg^  in  o^  cdiurts  ef  jtuitiee,  give 

of  i&iioiMip^»  a^d  BAgaltkfeB'/  (net  to  liew^ly  th^  siimo  umlt  Thiiise  iteH^e 

speak  OFlt»'«pHi}|^iumdie)^-^uttifrili,  ^«#i>  gmad  <ooiio6toir  o^  \th^  Qiili<m. 

and  winter  gushes  of  heavy  quaMMrfy  Th^'  int  <iiM  hn^H^  '^al  ^  OOminu- 

Joiairtfiits^  tb  ^^t%ry  loWtt,  haiiiiiety  and  M(^  ki^  MtHt^h  iholBMUiii^oflts 

^ea'  pH4at>e  i4fiidM^  tn  thei  kiWgdbub.  l$#i^ ;  the  neiit  i»  tfa^r  vd^iiMstfati^u. 

'MtHOt  ^thiiM  oorp^uifl  Solr^atjjr  wni  Wltb  ut^  uelih^  ^ewi  he'a^^<Jotoi|^Htfttod 

i^gv^fi  add'b^er  ^ie^^  tR^fr  oo*-  '  ^t  by  meal»  of  ptibUe  ^ttd^ti|^  t  tiAd 

iSb3i»!6iA^d»  thfeiy  ^^6«i7  eiMiimeb,  itio  oiuteQ^  to  Ao'bubtieia-ftilfrlera- 

ml^Ui,  ifae>  siui^  at^'  of^e^  ^\.vo-  -blo;  ^  the  fetnr,  ^)  K^bloddof  ttie 

kfetlu^Vil^ttQdv'  So' oiiO  b«i>ifUdlM  'etat^  behntiedeiS  <fUJi«r  eit  Ihe hoaH, 

by ^a^  magft-  Ir^  Vhi^  thdy^btefe^tir^  thW'Ohr- 


-by  V  iSeV^p*^,  -aWiiwI  % 

trttiMlt^  'hilbsell^  ico&lxtbati^g  *  U>  Ohlii 
mbf^rtubei  SvcTQ'  whM-the  q^Mri#- 
ly  .floodi,  Jh6  idosi  vehement  ^  aN, 
aM^ftbfenil,'  ^fWy  ittab1itt$'Wai^miig  to 
•tand  out  of  harm's  #ay,  ted#  hi  lie 


Oi^i^Oti  thco^gh  tiiO '  "^hi^^  MMe  of 
thebodyptAHSo,  by*  IfeO'sfoVebfy  tioe 
Of  jM^lfsdty  ih  oui<  >|M!tf  ^tHMUcenl ' 
'  ^KoW;  g^QO0  leader,  whfl^  th^ft«i  ? 
I  thon  ^vt^-  ))eeti  fa  tko  Oburt'  of 
10^  ?  4f  ^i,  ttcb^Se  thee  thctte 


overwhelmed,^  he  has  only  himself  to  at  opoa.  for  great  wiU^be  thy  edific»- 

thank' Tor  H,  "BuilTis  tar  otherwise  tion.    Tbou  shalt  see,  at  one'encl,  a 

with  the  deluges  of  speecl^  ^h^  ,ii>-^  IsfWh^flimtt  eanr«going  dock,  which, 

festthis  land,  without,  for  the  moat  day  after  day,  teUcH^i  the  time  with  ez- 

paitJ^vM^Jt  eyen  th^poQc  qonu&^rt  «Qbipi|but,teUeth;P^Wgbt«]^  JBven 

ichji^   accompanied  the  ovfirflPWMHp  m  h  wi^  «UQcea«ive  Vkg/^  nho.mes 

of  tUe  KUe^  of  fertiliiJiug  the    Boil  A&er,  Hf  M«cm«oi^  to  nu>v«b  i^.we 

whioh^  st^b]ecte4  to  iemporai;y  deao-  Itand  oi(  t^at  lion  ,9x4  Mmvl  ^' 

]atio(u.  This ruthlesf  flood  19  restrict  peater  of  aamonitioo^.over  pvecisaly 

od  to  no  season,  con&aed  withip  no  'the  same  |p#fe  which  bp  ^eo.  ,lra- 

bpuudi^iy^   I^  meets  us  in  the  hig^  rVers^be£^«  .It  oft^.  lu^p<lM  taat 

ways  of  public  business.     It  poujcs  thr09>  &W^  ^  fiv«|,  or  Pm^vi  these 

upon,  us  unexpectedly.^  Urn  most  in-  jr!^pe$ite»  foQowt  ea^  ot^r  i^  orderly 

auspicious  moment,  without  giving  us  wcoession»  ;v6sembUng  w»t|bing  that  I 

am  tokens  of  its  ^j^ptoach^  and  often  knaw  aq  mi^hi  w  tl^tjisilfurMrsan- 

wlQey^u^  leaving  uf  any  means  of  esca-  Mf%  wnoi  J^tw^o  iff  «ii4  half .  past 

puig  pi  «.v/iding  it.    Thoy  who  have  ,«ix  o'clock ,  in  iim  ave^niB^  uddresses 

^^^^^d  ih^look^  and  thamiirmu^  th^,  ass^p^^,  ^irjcl  ft J^^  pit  door 


ipl  d^pa>ir»  ip  the  ff^ps^t  coupql  of  the 
nation,'  assembled  upon  some,  Ugh 
jnp^.Qi  debSfte,.  ^h^  %4treani|  ex- 
p^ct^.  tia  xi^i  lor ,  two  nouxst .  o^^s 
ppimni^  Irom  soxnexeseryQlr  of  Aiseloas 
wqrpl^.^ay  Ipnif  some  notion  of  the 
Ipnj^s  and  extent  of  the  cvi). 


of  the  IheatrotJ^fi^li  Covci^  <iburdeD, 
ciyii^  ou^,in  term«  which  never  vary, 

f JO]^^Docl?^^^    ..    .  J       -J. 

,.  in  jtbesA  cases,  the.  Judge  'has  a  doU- 
^^ta  amjk  dijS^t  task  to  perform<  if 
i^  confinosAHitpnf  to  i^Jiimted  nun^her 


,  ^^nt,  the  flfuljiect  demands.. 9,, m^r^  so-  ,of  c^iwel,thfiir9s|trictiwLi8, denounced 

'rioT^  jmooi— tTnJe&s,  some^^ean^  he  ^  jj^vidioi^s  ap^.f^iWF);  by,  thoW, 

Adopts  to,  9heck  the  px-oiwtj  of  pi^  ^ni^d. copipfaned  of  as  f « haidship.hy 

fespeafting,  the  busii^.of  m  natipp  th^ parjti«^.  ...  Y^t  tho  practiof^.  Cwfn 

yiIj,8Jp(m  stand  skilly, ,  pf^j^^  detiw  flf  .^e{expei#ive  difM^nessiof,  tho/spe^k- 

pab%  bi{sines8,  at,  thj&  moat  wod^jrate  ers,  ten4s  ,  i^^rhap^  -  m  vmh  as-  apy 

compMtotion,  jhavla  doubW^  witjiin  U%e  oth^r  ,  c^s%  tp  ^hei ,  dsJi^s  wa^gainst 


lastthlrty j^ears-  SomeliAvamaintain- 
eji  that  the  incrft^e  has  been  in  a  tbuf • 
fold  proportion,  and  if  the  iac^  >^,gco 
cjos^^  e»an4oedj  I  have  ^o^nm  reason 
for  thinking  their  opinion .  would  be 


.whiph  *owft  pewmsi  1  hj»»e  rooantly 
'^  so  loudly,    ttoamio^bo  douhlflid 
Hiixs^  lf»ning  of  tbo^CouirVi>i^Mito 
,  as.  it  .has  bii9D>  to  tha^side  of  indul- 
gence ;  because  the  worst  of  all  evils, 


^^^aiJJg.^'lw  ^. 


.  3w4f"  W  ■  .fiW  WW  W«  lit !  WW  ■  bfti^ 


iHiftMdfW*,  -,_ 

pQStihniea  lbT4reiil[p)';fiiilK:1}i 
pan«6flHritfo-i-^"' -'" 

kaS  mmi  ^mik  moQ  t^tm 

VWMieftt*  wW 

,  — ^^'Hip'^iiiniej'  iHftfla 

l^i'YlriS^  :^t  'fliic&  an-'  ia^ 
uinu. Trifl'tw^MtAi'l!''' -^ ■'■'■, ''';  :'-':'^ 

"■:  'Sikf  ^BT)ittii«4'aM*  thtf wM^ 

^jffiM^li'ttti  imDrbieii!fant>tiijlIM<ii«VVe 
:eMfln«aWt&3%jlUUi  of  i)f^'b&- 
''ibiHiliit.^-VWtiU^M<MrinittA«r^ii4lM 

'"Oi-^iMi^iiit  hoiiMiKeiiiuii  nehto 

■0  high  u  eminenoe  itvei'flWur'fcBo<ii- 

»HMt«rfJ^toa''^ebM11(^f'dMliBMMi,  ' 

■•iyfttfT^toplliilten,  wire  ■  irrtjurti*,'  ^jy  ■ 
'^■fcbWliiuta  priirtiee  ■  und«  *tw  ^jW  ■of  - 
%f^%m«(;#^'  kite  'tfie  Verj*'  HablM'  S^d  ' 

''^ftd4th«stMkW<i&ditr^'«u^m£tV  ' 

""'  ■WifldtH^Wtk'-  "    ■■■     ■ 

.    ;liW«tf-*-' — 

-liiW^^ttta^Wu  mlUntUatAakot' 


dB9 


Prodigality  0/  Wmti, 


MlV 


spMchet  of  DemostheiMt  oouM  noi 
have  detaiDAd  the  audience  much 
lonser  than  forty  minutes,  and  aome 
of  them  were  prohabi  v  spoken,  as  thej 
may  now  be  r^,  with  sufficient  New- 
ness and  distinctness,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Tet  these  are  the  efiiuions 
of  that  rapid  and  mighty  genius,  the 
effect  of  whose  words  the  language  of 
the  ancients  seemed  exhausted  in  de- 
scribing ;  of  which  they  felt  that  they 
could  give  an  adequate  account,  only 
by  comparing  it  to  the  workings  of  the 
most  sublime  and  powerful  agenis  of 
nature— the  ungDvemable  torrent-— 
the  resistless  thunder.  Pliny  indeed 
has  said,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  written  orations  both 
of  Oicero  and  Demosthenes  were  mere 
reports,  compressed  and  polished  by 
tfa«  authoiip,  of  addresses  which  were 
delirered  in  a  more  expanded  f<)rm. 
But,  as  to  Demosthenes,  at  least,  be- 
sides the  accordance  of  the  s^le  of  his 
written  compositions  with  tne  tradi- 
tional accounts  giren  by  aotiquity  of 
his  manner  ad  a  speaker,  they  oontaii^ 
intertial  eridenoe,  that  what  modem 
readers  peruse  wHh  ^a  enthusiasm 
which  forced  OTen  ibe  cold-blooded 
Hume  to  declare  that  he  thoug)it,  it 
copied,  its  success  would  be  intallibld 
over  a  modem  assembly— was  the  ierj 
form  of  words  which,  amotig  the  Athe- 
nians, conrerted  senates  into  armiee. 
The  picture  giten  of  Philip  i|i  the  first 
Olynthiac ;  Uie  oomparison  in  the  m- 
cond;  between  t^e  Athenians  i^f  that 
dayand  their  ancestors ;  the  argument 
in  the  fourth  Philippi<^  that  Philip, 
under  the  guise  of  peace,  was  waging 
actual  war  i  and  a  hundred  other  pat- 
sages  of  equal  beauty,  would,  if  ex- 
panded, lose  the  far  greatest  propor- 
tion of  their  force  and  ferrour,  and 
consequently  of  their  power  at  parts 
of  spoKen  addresses,  The  presump- 
tion is  irresistible,  that  the  breyity  of 
the  writer  was  the  brerity  of  the  crater. 
Mr  Burke  is  reported  oy  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  have  adranced  the  startling 
doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Hume,  that  harangues  such  as  those 
of  Demosthenes  woiJd  be,  from  their 
brerity,  utterly  unintelligible  to  a 
modem  popular  assembly.  But  Mr 
Burke  was  in  taste  and  practice  a  de- 
termined  disciple  of  the  Asiatic  or- 
diffuse  school  <k  oratory }  and  his  opi- 
nion on  this  subject  is  to  be  received 
with  a  distrust  which  is  confirmed  by 
his  own  example.  His  writings  give 
some,  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  his 


style  M  a  flpMlwr.  SeWMtMsCths 
most  diffutedehalm  el  fait  agt.  AaA 
what  mart  1  Notwitbstabdiiig  ys  sa- 
traordinary  laltnti  and  acqniiif  uits^ 
he  wa«i  of  the  better  order  ef  ipttken 
in  his  imt,  the  least  eiteti««.  fhfl» 
ntver  wat  to  fft^tk  a  dlsprdpoition  k»> 
tweoQ  the  mind  of  aa  ottttrAiid  hisia» 
fiuenoe  over  hit  heaiwra.  fik  tpeeehst 
on  the  Amerieaa  qutttio»  wett'4t»> 
livered  to  eai^  benchet^  U  wat  Iq^ 
his  writiags,  «ad  not  by  hit  speeehes 
in  Pariiameat)  that  ho  excvltd  snsh 
astoniihiog  and  salutary  inflneooaia 
Knglaad  during  the  ¥tmk^  Betahi* 
tion.  And  hit  retiremtiit  firoai  pobMt 
life  wat  dearly  omiwg,  in  a  Ml 
measure  to  the  diwdiaatton  off  the 
House  of  Goamont  to  litten  to  Us 
harangues* 

It  is  a  troth  teldom  attoDded  to  it 
the  pnotioe  of  pmblie  atsembtitt^  bat 
which  it  ohvions  to  any  ooo  who  hts- 
even  catually  wtoetfedtheir  prootti 
ings,  that  the  number  of  topioi  tate* 
latod  deelrively  W  isAneaMtlhtauiMi 
art»  in  th«  nott  oonpUoated  ^Mt- 
tipuB,  comparatifeW  law.    WMn  aH 
tht  fao^  avt  ono*.  hfm^  U  U  mmHf 
unnec^lMMy  to  itako  rtjiiattd  atrtt-* 
n^nts  of  thtm ;  ypt  n  mch  ttoto-? 
menta  the  gfeator  p»ittf  auf  jaiUart 
mentaiy  debateiiit  eompotaiL  immgs 
tha  anoiants,  th#  iMt^  onta  JomM^ 
were  takti^for  gianted^  and  tha  tpsalD- 
ers  gave  argumentt,  aotUttttit^  to 
their  audienoe.    4m  tattw dait  aaaa^  * 
tive  mi^  be  toleiatod  m^mb  ^ptni^g . 
speech  *,  bvt  mote^d^g  sppah«i%  mK 
lest  when  new  jnaltef  mnui  Mvinntu 
duc^,  ihonld  Wf  thiOto^veft  «fth 
reasonings  only,    (ttanf  iD^nlrylhb. 
foUowhig  experiment  upon  hitMBlfr ' 
let  him  uston  with  the  ptolauifdtttat* 
tentk>n  to  a  parllamtntary  4ebato  op* 
on  the  most  interesting  quottios  ^  at 
the  dose  of  it^  kt  bin  oiiaiaina  hftv 
much  of  it  he  remamben^  or  ^ttn  how 
much  of  the  con  ten  ts  of  any  eoe  tpttch 
remains  upon  his  mind  ;.  tin  result 
will  be  decisive  in  proof  of  tito  ntHr 
wasto  of  time  conumtted  in  our  puUit  * 
proceedings.    Nor  is  this  the  only  ausr 
ohieC    Snch  lengthy  ditcutsleiMi  hr^ 
tigue  and  distract  the  minda  of  .thott 
enga^  in  them ;  the  eonfhttd  ha- 
pression  left  l]|y  t}  jumbU  of  topios  mU 
the  judgmenft  of  fiur  play ;  and  tte 
uncfifftainty  to  which  an  ordinaqr  «il«  j 
derstanding  is  reduced  by  titdi  apii* 
cess  is  no  bad  exoute  fbr  aomraadfliiif 
to  authority  what  ougbl  to  boyieldtd 
only  to  conviction. 


miQ.  Prnitgiiitg  tffinfnU.    '  583' 

oCftoliabfto^pMblloii^'kinglaaMtir'^'  w^M^/thndiiHinesj-ttke'cotita^ntit  6f 


liwi^Mt  mmi  liiillltfnl  ifiitjmti;  Tiltitt'  nbtdifffRCni^iklitMltticnbrfcctm 
lial*  pH|>«MtiMi  npoM  tlw  varttotihr  '  of^Orccinn  rhctnric.  'Tlio  Icitei.  ... 
in«MBkda«klni«l(Hi,  Mul'WiuiMopn''  tbe^escmhister  clccfbn  (uitTi  t)ic 
Tla*f-diMiT))ino<«')M«(mr>ii)'th»Mir'ftf'  eieoptt(iiioFs<)irLCp!is!nj;csuf ferocious' 
OMtoy..  Bat:dW«»vfceMiii'''notiirrt(r'  in^efendnj)  conwir, tn  a'fi-w  fiajjoSoi..' 
u»4Mi«eil to  spotM*  lan^Uige. ''!(»■'  cf«ar  Md  hr-imoulous  Qidlai^  crtnj-", 
■  diiwiy  NOMttt  iMnwn'«nd  na-'  thfti"- hiWiW'rtikt  was  ever  urged' 
tip4d  r™  *'**'>  tx'tl*  VHkefs  UKJ'  uporl'tAi*  ^iSe'oTtRc  QUMtfoir  wl^cli"' 
III  Ml  w  'UiertttMSMfcofcoMmeiMflDg''  tMs  witbt  adi-ricateJ,  natf  tho  miV 
iiBth«  tiiwiiiJ  aUmtuN ff  thut  to'' -  sttMb^  (rf  npcsehe^  mill'  <Ksqu!9ltii>tiS  ' 
pigurMdHwi«l>diiltii!i,'Htitah,':t)k»K':  wM(<&''ftltou|il' Mc -^colcs  to  tcftd.  ' 
raMtvlbmr  of' ik^kwMUoOH^' »«<  A  wIMtJuAi  njayTearu  even  " 
tUM*   dtwnf  iMBi   M'lnMljil  h6utM^'     otos  ;  '«nV"t '  rcfllf^    th^Qk 

iiii[iii-i[I -"'•,•"  rj"'*'-  1-— ■ -'-■■^-■"  •  [)tlhH{!''ineh,'ffftbtW  WU^ 
svted'foiiiiiM«niaMi'ttet>aUlt'')>9<H«  uHfM  Xttdr  «ith''at1raot«i 
oMCMD^MiddHiiliiifiA  LMs»tf»d'  Idi'Hg  pn^n^c:  ni^Y  Milch 
efti«l«»  dicdoii,  abounding  is  r«(Mf^'^  Icttbra  'hc^U^V— ^  V'gi'dl 
ti«i%iuAnM«llr  iMlined'to-iMpIi-  uMMa  'nt^flnfMt'iiltm  I 
finCa«wbniUia.lMMdltiMi#Mlten«'  gaMd,-irf  tbc  |ibnt!ea1  cotit 
tM^NMf  Im' bMua  v^^ntHag  «bit"  bos'itrtsciv  ftcm 'ftn"c\pu1^ 


iiihrnf  iTfiigtirhrrm-'^'r  t*--"^-  Vflfkes,  Airil 'tfic 'suhacauni 

i»«)ii«n»hM>ttiB*  Wcaum  w»' bb««  '  hkd  S^h  Ona  fUUeS  ii'Sili'  pi 
twiUnndtlBW-WKifcitf  ■iwh'Wt-iwtart'-  cbti  ii<M«f;ict|An'of  chcfi  j- 
8itift4-RlDMbe«,''Iliin^-IUMtUi»a,  and"  chiirlrtmder^odd'Iiy  tbom 
J«hmn  »i^fw»»d*«tthriat*i»g«'    in^HHs.M  'fti  Sfiutrei  tvcrj  olhfr  dis. ' 
iMi-aM<  iMaf«U«->4('d^4MM<U4tm  !"  pAte,  it  munllj'  ftappcTia  tliat  ntu«n', 
b«MlKy  wtan(^a!ANr«\eep^tw-'  ti^Ki'Utt'hi¥ffirnrigto(fmiJt!tnde" 
(■na:MfclU»Ol»«ii,;aWi'«tteoF«tm     o/wmW  Am? /Mrft-AiK ■  trtii-A  uroW 

haWtoitf  ViM' te^gde twid  the  uafioti.'  iMfiniMridom,  ■. 

MM  Mt.W)o«MMMMll'tlfatf  thifirttD-'.''  or  t/«irferf,  itM  mi: 
mti  —J'ptmBWtiiirt  H*l>bftB;  ycSht'''  t A<r4]»i»>r'i't' iA7i/z> 
i4«(b«Mji« WluelMKitMdcni94riM>l«-'  nifh/t,pirift.re^'i. 
taiwvmufwpit:  ^1i0tKiil»&'^mi«rfi  ihle  m<S*k  sa!,t'r.) 
mottiiraa ;.  tnrt  iH'Minfe  «f  tU'tiMIO' '  lnti>  sijIit-^'tSr 
aa^((Mt«MMMlU(>iUMfttit4rifCer,aM'    )Mt^^  nVrM'Y  nt 'f 

A^IAMoir/OUtte^^Itt'-IU'rM'fst  of'  CiM-lHfc.^d'dJ's'if^ui.ti 
<dMi9«fd'Mf«<)iII)'ilit^Hc(C^,'  a  tS^^o-  nlfO  IstbiTacfon^-n 
lMKl-)■llloJKee^'tU««ftd-the#l   AA'tltcJ''  C!TU!«  -Si  l(i(eh;<^ 

a«UfMM*<«*>ttMc)l^aBb(t»rflcisl'rEi4-''  conrffnn'tA.siib  a 

bjl»hB#(t«#a<l»elWilJ'«*'tW*»-ttmnj,'e-  '  reftrttrtrfttft- O*/ 
■lin*L>f  d0<*otkHMtf<Mloi«CufiMj'Ja>'  tv&li  cnidfl  •)a  )tti'^ 
■MdM  rfthla  3bn'(tf'llii>Mi<ii9tCn(7  be^''  nks' often  ohh^'  rl^ 
Hitoi  TJrtteBt  of  BM  jompwrtiohy  cf  ■  oWn  pniccpjts,  his' 
thVMit^OrHUfitliUn  fc'M6'or%id:'tn'th<i  >  wttolS'|)n;^'C5-or  dc 
Mienwf-JuyiU.7>(iUl»i[i!iM'^rite^lh"   lihhiclicl.:  ptn-ro  , 

•a|p4kh^rft%o«WrHtU(f>e41tn)v)tTniOT«  '  ii%  Of  tirc^umc  < 
mmil^«4-ni»r«itioct»irf)i(ir.'  ihr^,  aatf tritfr^idoa. 
a««iUM^  «t»ifcr^'W'*  Itert  wjlh  Ki«  'H  ft  a'fiict  irortitfoTir'  notiM,'  whcfi 
riMlltiili  JH  iiliiMiiii  ftr.  1ri«  irrOTk  in  '  if!i  BjK>Jk  Of  Che  pruvitiling-  hji'hits  of 
prtuciIiUi^>'<ir'  bb  iwpMattficl  in  tea-:'  wHiA's;  iThich  mast  ijnays  Iitivo  a 
•BOlqgC  'A««b(>drM«Wece3«f  written"  ch.iunnif  iiitUnufiJConn^lon  wiHi  tho 
ott*tin'WUiiriif'liMKtt«ira'\t|t]M<mefi  '  pnbl!c  taste,  tlm;tlio  nj-lc  r.f  snino  of 
Mwi^imy  thttjrtiy-'mtiderii  •eoittpo' '  oiinno3i7<a^nT)iranthor.>.  cTtMiofi^nso 
Vol.  XIX.  '■  4  2        ' 


«!««ii»*!>t«!,ff«*  mm. 


ft,nj  poUmlcal  dispuUs  ;  ^irtl;  from     popular  intar««t,  oui-ioMt  di^ 
'tbe  baste  with  wnieh  their  written     od  iTiiter»haTeabowB,iiMr)T'M 


Qompositiana  wero  produced  ;  but  m 
'-Stan  &11  front  tbe  hablti  of  oitompo- 
nncoui  ilUcusiiion  and  preaching,  in 
'  whicb  the  dispuUnti  and  teachm 
Ipdulged,^  prom  (he  irorki  of  aome 
of  our  diviatB^  sainplei  mi^bt  be  giren 
of  &n  eloquence  selddm  if  ever  silr- 
paand.  But  tbe  most  admired  Aqd 
celebrated  among  tbem,  Tajlor  aod 
TiUotson  for  esample,  frequently .  m- 
"  dulged  in  a  Bljle  so  ditTuse  and  diaciir- 
,uve,  as  lo  becon^e  hardly  tolerable  io 
a  reader,  who  considera  the  sighs  aad 
iou;ids  ftf  apeocb  as  something  m(>^  [ 
\  than  mere  playthings.  Perhaps,  not- 
'  witllsiandiDg  their  entraordiwiiy 
powers  iif  persuasion  and  reasoniog,  a 
certain  degree  of  frolixjty  nas  ^n 
theit'  day  esHotial  for  success.    Tl^j 


Ji*C9S«%l^M> 


geoiuit,  is  with'tVcm  >  frothv  repeU- 
''Bon  of  eimil^r'BOUiiifa  ifAH  dnvarviqg 

tne&aiD^,   hj   meaps'  of    which    tha 

tlioaght  u  a^'l!i9t  lislierc'd  out,  lilco  ii 
'  oote  that  lias  |)'iisscd  through  a  bulU' 
'  Ctitle  <(f  fechoes,' leavliig  &D   iiiaistiact 

'and  b^iliioriti^  Imprc^io^  apoti  t^ 

flt'  l'iiclinf4''io 

I.Djr  jrui-'i^tirtd 

icone  DRiiicniM 
'B^liskwtwli 

ic'niost  ef^tu- 
(Mitiquilj;,  pf 
6Ut  lihllu^iitji- 
%ct  speciiuetta. 
..  J'ntltiisSii^  to  Welitn-  ■"•- 


nn'M  Ifetftoti '&>  cuggc^t  ipstaui^os 
t  i  iwn^onV 'of  "lii^gui^c  wUch 
-Jems  tit  hlii^elKsiki  ini'iiloyixt  withalit 

■'tailtikfclftrt'*^  coocfacuew,  ilndjto 

"luT^dfiafiii  Immediately  abdnatuRilTj, 

'■ftoia  tbe  hfttiib  6f  excluding  alt  tiiose  '  tbcr  Iuoi>t  tp  aduiro  them  as  samptcs 
thoughts  which  were  uselen  nith  re-     of  pure  poetry,  or  of  the  highusC  order 

.  ftrenee  to  the  subject — a  habit  which  of  eluiiucnce,  coutalci  nothing;  that  U 
docs  not  merely  Icid  to  brief  and  ri-  not  slricilj  aiiJ  esscutiallj  a  part  of 
gorom  writing,  but  constitutes  (he  ,  thftbusintssindelKite.  But  a*  a  prose 
pro[li<i' traiiUDgof original'iiidiaTeat-  ^writer,  Milton  is  difliise  acid  puit- 


^80                                     Pna^aitit^of  Wo9i$,  (Jft^, 

pfarastia    PMsagw  Biaj  imdoubtedly  iubJ9Ct»-ato^e^iM>lin€Ml/<<lf'Jileiiu|^ 

M  cited  from  hb  prose  coinpoaitions  of  Vut  of  ttfttiotml  i0t«tert>    Hm  qaco 

6iurpa8siii|^    beiitity.      The  poot  still  the  fltaructure  of  the  Engliik  langmy, 

8p^^,  thov^h  dot  in  his  aocostomed  and  the  ecmipositioiis  of  its  best  xifA* 

Ibxiguage.    Yet  the  grcnter  part  of  ters,  are  stiidied,  the  Ueeper  «tti  bo 

what  he  inrrote  when  unboufid  from  lira  conviction,  \X\H  an  earlj  aod  striei 


the  8i>cll9  of  his  mUse,  who  seems  to 
hav^  lost  her  enchantment  vrhen  be 
ceusod  to  write  in  Tersv,  is  full  of  that 
cirouitoiis  and  rodundiiut  phraseology 
?hioh  prevailed  iu  the  cootrovorslul 
writings  of  hia  day. 

Thesane  reBuurk;iippHds  to  Dryden. 
Where,  evoti  in  the'  most  lahdured  studj^  axmI  nrnch.  iaberiove  pmoim^ 
CKAiplets  of  Pope,  slkll  ve  liiid  in  Kng^  thaA '  this  teodeapy  CMX  'be  o/sttteamk. 
Ush  verse  more  oonoeutratod  vigour  Simple  a  thing  at  it  eceias  te  ^.te 
thaji  in  i>ryden*s  satucs  \  Yet  his  speaV  oue^  mother  toRga^itrhasboM 
prose,  with  all  its  bt.':iutics^^its  Hgh^  fouiid  ia  all  ages  aad  naiites  a  'difr' 
iieBs  and  ^rxnce-^it:^  varicil  but  unla^    eidt  task  U>sp9»k  it  well  and  <bae6j. 


discipline,  to  teach  tKe  psoper  use  d 
it,  ought  to  be  aa  eseeullal  part  ^ 
every  course  of  public  or  pmate  iii« 
struetion.  The  ^genius of  tbtetoogut,* 
(to  uao  a  ceuimou  and  awkward  phiase 
where  4>ne  can  find  no  better,)  Itadsts 
diiTuseoe^;  4iudit  is  eo^  by 


houred  harnum]pv^lts  pure  Eb^isk 
idiom — its  colloquial  fiec»!om— is  full 
of  diffuse  and  irreguit'T  s:jlUc3,  where 
the  delightful  clrai>cry  in  which  the 


For  every  purpotse  to  which  spescb 
can  bo  applied, — poetry — philosophy 
— the  business  of  political  assembliei 
^-or  the  affairs  of  common  li&, — our 


thoughts  are  decked  out,  but  ill  atones    language  has  been  proved   sumci^t 
for  the  paucity  or    poverty  of  the     by  the  Jrials  of  more  than  two  centu- 


thoughts  themselves.  Of  pure  and 
elegant  dictioii,  the  whole  of  English 
literature  affords  no  such  model  as  the 
prose  compositions  of  Dryden.  They 
iire  equally  free  ^m  the  ri^d,  austere, 
downright  plainness  of  Swift,  and  from 
that  appcanince  of  elaborateness  and 
care  which  is  found  iu  some  of  the 
most  charming  effusions  of  Addison. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  for  the  light  subjects 


nes.  Whatever  flippant  Utile  things 
our  neighbours  may  chooaa  to  Bay  ^ 
it,  its  rich  and  varied  Uteratovestterts 
its  powers.  But  to  almost  every othir 
language  it  must  yield  in  bvm^; 
which  is  as  nrach  ato  iosay,  that  scanty 
ly  any  language  requires  so  mudieT 
study  and  discipHtie  in  tiiose  who  aiv 
to  spei^  and  to  wiite  it.  In-noetha' 
nation,  whatever  be  the  eiM  of  tka 
diftculties  ^Hh  whicti  the  atnilf  of  9l« 


on  which  i>ryden*s  prose  was  for  the 

most  {qirt  'employed,  no  ^ttcSr  stjte  htfegnage  may  WatMbM,  Ist^'t4|(hl' 

could  be  choscfdl     His  selection  ^  use  of  speeofefr^f  very  ^gMa*  public  um- 

words,  iind  ^s  simple  Kn^lish  mftH  [kutanoe.    In  no  other  natMa  are  iW 

nagement  of  them,'raerit  tlMf  attentite  pmfblio  functionaries  opprdaied  Wiflr  4 

study  of  all  wlio  woitld  ^k  to  J:uard  weight  of  puHio  busSlieigLwhieh^tbe' 


against  the  infecti6nt>f/ia^mi«»t,  which 
Cabbop  and  .Tohuson  ha^  spi^ea* 
amongst  us,  and  which  seems  every 
year  to  bo  more  and  more  incbrporated 
into  our  language  ^  but  those  who  de*- 
sire  to  economise  the  time  of  their 


t^e  ordiniik'ily  allottiMl  h^  mmSM^ 
to  the  toils  of  efiliee  k  fbutid  tdidek' 
quate  to  admit  of 'being  haXiy  aai^iia^ 
somibly  dischargodi '<frh^«R<Mfli^^ 
business  in  some  bf  ^  e^tfksttf  jfli^ 
Oce,  against  the  Judg^ieT'iriMk  ^ 


readers  or  hearers,  mVist  hewaireiof  disaffection  itsen  has  hev^ntistei  a' 
being  too  stdctly  the  copyists  of  Dry-^  chofge  of  Mrantoi^  dehrf^  ar^-a  grf^* 
^cn.  '      0U9  bardBhi^,  as  '  WeU  to  ^Aam*^^ 

dispense  the  kws,  aa<'  to  Ihes4  whi 
s^  the  beneit^#f  thek  adhnltilbta^ 
tSon.  The  legislature,  «fter  flonU»^ 
of  unremittiug^  toil,  k  compiled,  ab  T 
have  already  said,  every  year  to  dds4' 
its  labour^  leaving  mnch  uodoni. 
These  are  inoonvenienoies  witih  whioh, 
were  they  remedyless,  we  might  weff 
be  content,  for  they  are  the  piice  of 
our  wealth,  onr  power,  and  our  cidl^ 
zation,  which  are  perpetually  nnli^ 
plying  the  relations  between  man  and 


I  am  afrdd  my  gentle  reader  has 
long  since  begun  to  accuse  mo  of  the 
fault  against  which  I  am  ti^akitig  smsh 
laudable  cltorts  to  direct  his  resent- 
ment. To  guard  against  the  itapitta- 
tion  of  tediousne^rs  and  prolixity,  In  a 
chapter  on  brevity,  I  shall  now  bring 
the  chapter  to  a  close,  not,  however, 
before  I  express  an  humble,  but  earn* 
est  wish,  that  some  of  the  great  lights 
that  guide  education  among  us,  may 
at  length  lead  the  public  to  view  this 


i»m.] 


Pf0digdidty  nf  Wiyrd^ 


xilMi  und  'fUmisldfiif  ^eoupation  to  t;he 
J4idge  aaJ  the  legislator.  But  to  n 
otttam  extent  they  tan  be  feraodied, 
soipl  j  by  ikt  economy  €f  iime.  Let 
thie  iverdf  vmts  <rf  parilitmentiiiy  de- 
bttto  and  feroKsie  tiitkls  he  abridged 
Aitkia  mnenabk  liounds.  *  Let  us  do 
that  to  •  tlie  puhlie  benefit,  which  in 
other 'cotiatries  huB  been  done  in  or- 
der te  eeeure  the  sutfragefi  of  arkioi. 
Fevr  ai  fira  the  ^mtits  in  which  Bng- 
land  can  oo)»y  France  ifith  advanftai^e, 
^  even  with  aafelj^  this  U  one  in  ^yhich 
nae  ought  not  to  iti&ditiniiniftiiting  our 
oM  Tva^  With  ^1  the  pueiiiitaes 
which  cast  disgrace  and  ridicule  upon 
public  dtficossiDns  among  them/  the 
brevity  of  their  baranguoB,  from  irlmt- 
ever  causo  it  arises,  whether  from  the 
CEUtidiousneds  of  Ihe  audience^  or  from 


«87 

being  written  befote  they  are  poro- 
nonnoed,  or  ^  frera  the  genius  of  the 
tongue,''  is  an  example  which  cb- 
ierres  our  study^  and  which,  sooner 
or  later,  most  be  followed  in  ICngland. 
Wo  mofi  however,  learn  the  practioe 
without  crossing  the  Channel  for  mo- 
dels* Wo  possfss  among  our»elveB 
both  the  eacamples  to  imitate,  and  the 
elemenui  which  would  eaeure  euocest- 
ful  imitation;  I  wish  I  could  safely 
venture  to  hold  up  heie  some  of  those 
models  which  ovist  anoog  eursetTes, 
le^f  indeed  iu  number,  but  those  of 
rare  excellence.  Perhaps,  when  the 
reader  sliall  have  crested  a  month  or 
two  from  the  present  lectore,  I  may 
try  how  far  he  has  profited  froin  H, 
by  making  some  such  eiihibiuou  for 
h^  edification  aad  amuseoMnt. 

D. 


PUITArrE  POSTBT. 


Iff  k  UBurevsally  acknowledged  that 
tbe  ^ticism  in  Tub  Maoabiets  has 
«Ter-  been  <^  the  most  encouraging 
kind — we  treat  mediocrity  with  all  be- 
fitting respect,  and  dulness  with  com- 
passioQ-^we  search  for  jokes  where  we 
tjiunk  authors  intended  to  he  witty-* 
and  if  we  find  anything  like  one,  we 
endtavour  to  laugh  at  k — we  have 
BovcTy  like  the  Qmrttviy  Review,  put 
ttny.gfflon  and  bloooing  poetUag  ^  a 
acmsumptive  habit  to  deaU^-^nor,  in 
tiMl^peehondriacal  reveries  of  genius^ 
b(Me  ne  been  asflA^  Edvn/mrak^  a  Uue 
devil  with  j^^ellpw  1^)6^  The  i  effbct9( 
of  ^Ufi  benignity  we  are  ceastantly 
e^joyMig--wie  {are,  like  Merc^T)  ^wioe 
bbned-^ble^sed  in  the  felicity,  of 
che^iii^  modest  merit,  and  blessed  iu 
fifae  gilbfr  and  9ewards--«-whether  they 
oome  in  ^  shupe  of  eel-pies,  .brawn, 
gr  haito^^wiuoh  w^  weekly  receive* 
firotft^all  parts  of  tht  eountry»  for,  oux 
"  exoeUent-  ihiuts''  and  *^  judicious  aa^r 
i^advenionB/;  l^ame,  indeed^  ani  aur 
tW  of  any  note  in  .tl^  preseut  dur 
thai  irillr  AQi  aokao^e^  how  muoh 
lua  DWM  to  our  partiality^  The  very 
OoeknejB praitfe  us;  and  in  token  <^ 
the  eense  ihey  eatertain  of  the  justice 
and  wisdonx of  our  stn^tuiesy  th$or  have 
cenfled  to.  write-^and  will  presoiUy 
ocmfesB  their  malefaotione. 

By  the  Chimera  steam-boat,  lately 
amved  in  the  Clyde  from  Qenoai  we 
hava  r(9ceiTed  "  three  caees  of  AliatioOy 


and  a  poem*  for  private  use."    Whe- 
ther it  is  the  wine  or  the  poetry  that 
is  to  be  used  in  nrivate,  is  a  question 
for  counsel — perhaps  both  are  meant 
— but  availing  oujnselves  of  the  legal 
doubt>  we  have  consigned  the  fleiks 
in  the  meantime,  to  the  safe  custody 
of  Ambrose,  till  they  can  be  butlered 
hy  Uoggf  the  arbiter  degantvarum  of 
our  biboriferous  articles,  and  after  a 
few  reflections  touching  the  occasion, 
particularly    touching,  the    growiog 
practioe  of  printing  poetry  for  private 
uii%  we  flhaU  proceed  to  oner  a  slice  or 
two^of  the  verse  for  the  j^articular 
^olape  of  our  readers.    Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, fer  a  mon^ent  be  supposed,  that 
in  using  the  term  slice,  we  .mean  to 
deal  with  the  Vfcgrk  according  to  the 
cuttingr^p  system  of  our  quarterly  and 
quartering  contemporaries. 
.  With  respect,  tnen,  to  the  custom 
of  printing  poetry  for  private  use,  it  is 
but  of  recent  origia,  and  was  invented 
by  the  Whigs.    When  the  blue-and- 
y^low  luminaxT  waa  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant ija  the  horoscope  of  Uterature, 
any   "person  of  quality'*   belonging 
to  the  Whig  delusion,  afflicted  with  an 
issue  of  rhyme,  might  have  publish- 
ed the  extent  of  his  diseasci  and  been 
assured  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment ;  but  stars  of  other  aspect  hav- 
ing since  arisen,  the  literary  fortunes 
of  the  Whigs  have  changed— even  the 
el^^nt  and  accomplished  Lady  Dacr^ 


■•»*■ 


Vislona  of  Iriah  Sioiyi  with  other  Vi8ioB&,  by  Erinius. 


doortbd'oor 'in  W  mutf,  tiU  «ba  om 

diag-thttutanlitf  ~li*.'«MsU  airidl- 

tatUor  at  •*Viiti<itim^'li»m(U«Kifl' 
hu  been  deterrad  bj  foeiin^of^wJ 

tbe  new  AraUr  o£  jurtice  in  Qus't«rit^ 
ing  iTorld,  we  «ball  uot'  nndattcJte  fi> 
Uet«hATit« ;  "but  w^  tUink,  ^t^  lln 


t  JjAVe  beei)  .Imi 
......  ...v. .■-...    »»»«Pg'*fl;a*- 

cac;  of  bu  modest;.    It  u  tfm^  tuit 


'^fbw'J.^i 


d&ilT 

puMd  under  the  nri 


SS 


from  the  piblw  «  nimbMof.Wlyoflrf     '''iffiB  t»top  to  mEnd  »it«af«!iia£l4 
clsTe  of  tbe  ilimng-rooiiir~iriUB%i]u^     Ibont »  Okptain  iiM  it  Lqif'^^)^; 


ft«C«rkt>yt'Jt*nhlHnrtiJff*^.lln>p«b-     HeWtteKiag-BOomm, 


i.;:^;^^ 


thfl  wtini  of  ,m»Hpo  upd  ot  enmitj.    ^^^"JW"  «  of<»^*ww-,«ift««r^ 
Pmu,  though  these  kinds  of  prirrte    The^Sw»'h*a«"to'ieiitilepeiii,' 
_... «jUMauain«wu.u«litotbQ|je     »r|w*  WS».K»Mff -Iw  fi>d  iM4ft,i 


luk  of  being  lauded  «  

.psnoaiUbr,  ^hm.  Bubmitted  to  the  Hi«>  debta  mn  o^itv.' ud  bis  i 
profkoe  Tulnr.                       '   *  were  few. 

TliBfc«^»»*A*'«TfcSo*WorbiA  Btt.^lM>i.tap^«hetaTed,»d.l»MJ. 

StotT,"    describes   hU    woik   •■   "»  ^.'i^TiJ    '      '■.'il'    .     >•.  v."^'^ 


'wfth   blhCr 


niBiTbftt"i| 


?ife* 


whare  I  sometimes   in   sadn«3a,.^mo-    ,  -  j  ^flWr    'ij- liiin"-.-!  i     t    ■  T 

tbe  spur  of  the  moment ;  '...wd  he    .,,  ,i,goa%"'„t ,  |,   ir',,||',„i,nM  i.,']'.    ■    u 


.'ftatthte-ad^t)UfaHr  of  aU.puf^- 
nwnce,  "  These  two  un.*oitllf  «antoa 
a  tfc/foi*. 


—'•'t,  the  KUthor  then  pnxifAdMo  gire 


attempting  to  ma^e'thrai  bottler,'  Kot  of  the  Unioa;  butiiarhtt  p  mi  t<  *loM, 
bsTJncftnf' fifing' 'IM  tin' ft(itbor,'l«  is  Uttot^etmaittAUfWMmn'Wn^ 
true,  1  cannot  write  "Hiyse!f'iJQ*t, 
wen  if  t  Wei^  Cb^rodQ^AJlVhe-thMk- 
flnedfoifrh«leiiuin»";  biit  the.Kiatay 
of  Ireland,  after  the  Usion,  affoftt 
.little  aid  ^r  hdn^ocoa  a  work,  and 
invention'  would'  not  tie  iafe.'  In 
•hut,  the  metttod  piiraued  in  the 
pooBt  ii  the  most  immetbodiesl  poai- 
ble^    ItooBaits  of  anocdotoe  and  in- 

ddenta  related  gailj  or  gnTel;,  h  ftble  merit,  both  on  k«mhi>  of -th»l»- 
the;  happen  to  be  siunested  by  the  unUAnea,'  md  ^  h«apadriipy  tuW^ 
MsooiittgnBxrfaWiTPc^  AemtoreCTd^-rayed.-yet  tffijctli'u  inaeesa  uf  iMa^uj 
lection  1  a  free  vid  pl^fiil-muur !»-  'wltti  whjtdi^  orator  was  in  the  pne- 


*'^  rf  '^Ttf^ivi^tag  hlf  ffvMftl^i  V"^  to    ^£l^t  a  Dzeciplce  an  ^everlastinff  stone. 
in»nuff^ieti  &V9  '|ii<i  mis j  ImpreswVi    VmeHtUUfi,  thwigb  Hof  i>nM,  jet  hU 


•P4  i)'#^JW.*>'i>P»««br..  ,.  .  ;,b     ♦•^^«iw«.»Mlirti«il««ii«it 


lidi«n  Alaigand^ilniAliliaiiutiyitobkfdj 
lfi«Miittiio#^Mi6otil.lwWBallUJoWik 


to  compass  sacb.  ai,fjl/^ 
■erres 


*i"tlrf«A3.  ei   *T      .V  ''-.''OHI  Pill    Iv   ^    J5'i 


a,,f^^t^,i^    iAi^t^dniiv9ihMim9ikA9htaa4, 


Who  t^«s  a  ^«fotf If  fig&4s> '  h^  lU^  -   'Ait^'itfidvlgli:  tUs;>tad«M«e>bf  Ha 

Dcserres  damnaUon— 'Tis  n^' «^«  paw-  ^lMu4V  afcw  icltinycttekU<yim4^Mu 

Thireting.  lili;«^ Tantalum  '  - -^— l,^   •  ^^^  -^^-^  Ji..  .l. -t,,^,__ j,„  ^4^  , 

'And  WqA^  nidi  libp*, , ,  ^„  , „_,, 

.    hour,    ,        ,  ^  ri.  '  '^ddyliadjtttfctossMoirhteslSniip^totf: 

illi<I«^tf1t'llo1I^'««^^i9pl^<i  ^  Maiik^^  ''d^ai^tli&jontt«utfttka4|a8UtiF43irk«^ 

spair.  ^  •'    '  '^Paddy4fiaffeiDt«iabaeiiM«^iAaigiB'fteb. 

mnlts  share.    ,    ,        ;  "'    '-"'    ^,  I'll  shave;'  .•:.'    m    .  .  f.  •  • 


I*  V      •-[ 


Than  see  the  froUaof  office  uittgWo'er  x^  '*   ;'l|aTfli'  . 

■      jbdi'TKia^^^'' ••'"'' '.T^y^;^.^  4iHi4>'«rjhe,ir«t.  •TSie 

nAndi^(  tiStti^MiVlft^himftoteld^  ;^dxiY/c 

€r  son  For  the  ^. 
be^  spdds/hiHr  h«ir  TQfiir  voti  Is  fiuilt, 

e;      *  And  so  he  hdlp'd;  and  tMein^tan;lite 
TobelikepoorPromet^ens,TtiKttr«-toni9  Q^-t, 

Oorsfnr  Ihi  honf  ihM  e^er  he ims  bbhi.  Jind  tstrongw,  foo^  in  anh,  (hough  nM-iki 
What  did  Promeiheiis  do  to  anger  Jove,  head, 

Omnipotent  in  passion  and  in  love,  K^'  dtagjf  d  thitiieip«iriaa  diit^*-«r MgHt 

9lia«herof!k^  Afiottld'fe^ttlMtt'his  '       ktmmiL  i 

-'• «  t^«ikii»'t '  ' .    •  :  1  fieaak'dthemeifillyYhilelietluayiriUrd, 

SUnsa  ht.4niMMni[i'd   to  naBr^-^rmi  7h«sditaT4ihail;gsMis;:si|]»#n% ':TJm 

rchii^Uiteinio'stoMs.   '      ;..  .   '    l^Kv^ltfTd;   ( 

•  VQsvln4]nBaA^berdW>f^fosed<ini*iSwaffht  Tli^rotll  he  promotion  in  ihe  i^gimcntj 


'  €bndemn*d  the  torments  o(  the  damn'd  ','      fbunde^  '      '     "^  '         '^ 

7;  tofeel:  :/    '        '  •fra<5.ttindy*s;rib<Hra;and,irtiairs#Wsi^ 

'^Jo^e^lh^h&^'ptrtill^mttififrotiM'solae  '•'     my  hc^      »  '"'    '  "- -.   • 

'/^^'idi£t'relkbe)&idLe.^'     l . '"  ^     m^-  ^l^i^o^glMM^clistMqFhittdlrpATtia**. 

Hd'iritfi'  4h^  Mallow  ii^'4)Mle«i;  wa  ^ifitU^tM  fiMvasednat  aMsaaon^: 


'T^^'HHYk  ih^  Matfow  n^'^t^tenA;  you  <1f4tiAiisiaH  lawased not  aMsaaoo^i; 

*  "  '^'iHHtld'Khfttfiihitimca! taka-*;  ^         '  ¥o*'ve  got  akiU  diit  aai  «irti'|>laofc  It 

Or4ik>ii«d^lllS9JUs^bte^fQ«agpatatoll,  <      ontJ.".    i-.   ' 
-VithootobangrbrfaolMteichaarhitaon],  Z^ , 


»  I     n  iw^mt^ 


•0007.^11  n«t  thlan  b«U}-0,  N. 


sm  Cannt  Bimm*  tmdftu  Tf^h:  Ot^ 


COUNT  BISMARK  AND  UIS  VOEKft. 

1.  VoHeiraiigeii  liber  ^  Talttil:  d^r  R^f>er6>i  von  dem ,  Graieli  ite  BitiiMBr^ 
Kflnfglidlk  Wmember^iBiAieii  O^enrtbn  dcQ  drlttA^  Qeutcr  Ite^unentB,  B^gi43<s 
OMnfmndeur,  AIQutant  SeiAcr  MAjeiMtt  dM-KRalgn/Cotaittaiia^ur  des  Ed^ft>. 
WHiiimbefgiMhen  Milttair-Ve«iMeiMMMen%  hilisber  4sa  gcHnen  WSMMSkam- 
2UUkm  1.  K1»m;  dM^Kaiaerlkh.itesiifichMi  6t  Gtoorgcn  Mr;  ttnd  bt  AMmh 
Oideu  2fter  KltMe;.4«  K.  IC  OMlericichiaetew ijMpD]iUM«ii%  BIMciL • 
dM  Kdnigltck  irnmgitoiacben  Ordens  4m  EhraOcflbn^AB.  ite.  t  Bi  MiHrii  it 


2.  Elcmonie  dec  Bew^g^kiuvit-  mfift  lUntor-BliguRQiil^  ala 
Vorleaun^n  ilber  die  TiUctik  deaHcuUroi,  y(i^.4^nev»,Q^i#0i-tefII«Mfei 
Flauea.    C&rlBruhe.,  1819.  ...   . 


9.  Felddionst-tn^trifftion  fUrdlcl^TAitcrie  von  dem  General  GrafenTon 
Zlvcite  Auflagc.    Berlimind  Poacn.    1S21.      , 

{ 


u«  fipom  beitig  efrfieV  i^ode  pvA'  fcv  di;a-'    ed^i'he  inusic^Boy  at  ?<^Up^  Wfik  w<^ , 
gtK)0^,  ot   batonetfie<l  W 'xnfkJntW—     are  creditiy^iivfomi«d^  *  '  ^ 

thatinfitc•;d'oTfftve^tlga^n^^6•mcHti     hfe  cradle  and.'plajte^ 


r#dbiC0d  armj;  9Xii  a conscqtiently in- '  ly  uufoldcd.    Truc^ ^ be  J^^^e»r4<»f 

creiLS^  conmoopH-— that  instead  bf  bttttl^  -^  f6r  >o  ^oubt  Ua  ii|[^b^^  't]U 

ityvebtittg-tftei^YMMrfbrlieiii^dnigooiiSj,'  bus«ar,  took  c^,  after  4i$B  poMae^f 

and  f/iu^'nimamchiog  far  fight,  Wa  lY^^fco'  '  ^  i 

slieiild  hare  been  ttripping'<m%  andf  ,^afc-„v|^'  .'>.  '  '-  V.  '  «^..ii^ 

thie  fiwt.    What  althouith  *•-«*«»  w*i«    «««. 
.*«^    --■  ^*    ^    ,.             ^,- .  .r  TKfr/hotvtTef/^JH'ifc^^etthAe'ifr- 
'QriBhtlMffed  war  has  BSvootlM  11^  hrtTi^auy  iftihttttjifflr  ettte  il>ri — 
vniikled  front,                            ^^  motwfocAuw;  that  *'/(Hii!»^  4&  Jiiv' 
we  yet  Tiare,  "IWaon  <3»valry..  ^<?nA"  irtJ*,  «te  !i4  Aiji  ih  1^  Aeofid 
Tactics,"^  *'New"  Regulations  and  CTr-  leeturc,  *<  die  ^teife  »  aSbfli^fier' 
ddTB  for  the  Army,"  **  Annual  Beyiew;j  sonlficirt/'*Ca  ntj^  flierr  eitStc  'Uai  to 
at  Hounslow"  and  '^  Weekly  Xievees  ,..-    _*  *!.'  u  _!._»'  *  Ji  r.'     '   ' 
^^BM^(imt4tir    Tobit^Tace  "MouKt tfui  jwrbcd rtteiTj . 

with  which,  the  Military  Oasette  pre-  PwhAjM  he  WalT  «<>  tNii  limb  'tif 

Mbts  conftently  io  our  view  whole  to-  Polara *«  opiuioii;  *^  tdat  K0swi»f  mk 

lumns  of  beardless  Captains  and  whis-  ft  tt«cciBfla^patl  •of  aii  trtttf^^^  or4iritf 

k«nd  Ckuneto.    But  w«  must  intrs*  biArd  J>r  Johnson'*  di^^MM  ^  -n 

diMe  Go«n6  BEsmaiit  i»  our  reader.  dragootf.'*'  Be  that  «l  it  vky}kitr4»^ 


Frederiok    WilUaini  Binnttrk;  now'  teredth^  f4ttt 

Oenerwl  Comit'  Bismark,  sind-  the  nu^  illin   Ltj^ht  *T((fklftry/-i*  4,  -^nMi,  fa 

thor  of  the  a^ore  pubiieationt,  ir  the  1700^  at!th)B's;g«  I^T  T9;>'     '    >    ^ 
SMI'  of  a  boo  of  the  'Seven  Ifears*  IT^r,        Now  *  Golondt  ^TaftMeilt  i-«»lbr  -m^ 

w^oy  though  not  rtctided\u<>eiO¥teeb^  p)i[^ee9ot>lftiA^«r^i%*(m  tli»Hfi6)^d^' 

y$k  with  the  Great  Ffideriflk^  wis  y4fi-  <tf  i»f^;  Chat  <*la  geii^eM'  ifaeiiglit 

ft.  tiery  sIcAdy,  ^MlWotndadted  iiussai",  infalfti^'in  the  ^nn«a  seiwiM '4re' 

in  the  Hanoverian  'paftisfliii  xotptbf  oMfy  tui0l0difOf  th^witf ;  ^SbUgfia^^^&t^ 

Qsuat  SiMkuer.   'Tiie  oaMiry  pvopeiii>  p6Bed   of  gftinekeepers; '  and   ttivAsd 


*  Dngooa— «  soklier  who  fig^tb  YiMff^%r0n%  oir  fbot  or  horMback.--^^Hnncar^ 
Dictionary,  Old  Copy, 
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with  riflas;**  Ferhftpfi,  also,  like  the 
Ronum  Ff/ei^.  they. were  taught  to 
vault  behind  troopers,  and  to  dismount 
with  agility  at  a  girmi  signal ;  thus 
playinf  ho-peop  irith  the  enemy,  and 
presenting  them  with  infantry  when 
th«y  expected  carahry.  This  would 
ha¥e  hewEi  an  admirable  school  for  a 
genera^  who,  all  military  writers  al- 
low, should  have  a  parCsct  knowledge 
of  MfSfy  hoHiehof  theaerriee  $  it  mart 
alao  hare  contributed  much  to  bodily 
hattith  ami  Mtirity.  But  we  are  wan* 
dmbtg,  OMlel  Bismluk,  then,  com- 
menced  his  military  career  in  this 
oofps  of  game-keeper  nflemen^  in  the 
•year  1796. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  service 
of  theee  ^|/^X9i  adood  either  to  the  rank 
or  ^yne  of  the  incq>ieiit  general  y  for  we 
beta  noihioff  more  of  £e  cadet  until 
the  diflsolutbh  of  the  game-keepers  in 
1803,  when,  the  Hanoverian  army  be- 
utg  disbiAaed,  he  entered  the  service 
ofNassati.    Ber^  however,  Frederkifk 
William  did  not  long  remain*    Whe^. 
ther  the  Ka89au  game-keepers  were  a 
less  military,  less  intellectual,  or  worse 
paid  corpfl^  of  riflemen  than  the  dissol*. 
ved^anoverians,  or  whether  Uie  Bri-> 
tfth  pay  and  service  held  out  tempta-  ^ 
tiotanot  tor te  resist^ \tf  the  cadet,' 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.    Frede-' 
risk  Wttliam.,was  ceilainly  pdft  con- 
tent with  his  then  situataoiv ;  fbr  we 
find  him  spon  af^  embarking  for  Eof^i 
land)  and  enrollu^  hin^lf  19  the.  Ha-  - 
noforian  Legion.       <    . 

With  ^  /«^gi<m  he  made  the  u«ot« 
loss  expcditipn  t^^  the  North  of  Ger-, 
x^any,  unJer  Lor^  Cathcart^  m  180^, 
and  with  the  Legion  he  came  back 
agun— hiii  talent  fbr  tin^  combat 
wa0  now  first  displayed,  not  that  am-' 
fgwpemk*  taUfU,  which  he  tells  us  e?evy  1 
perfeot  general  should  possess  ;  it  was 
latlier  a  inelaa^olyiUustratioa  of  the 
pistol  at  Netkwti^  Kear  the  town 
of  TolUn^iore,  in  Ireland,  he  had  the 
mirfcarHiae  to  kill  a  brother  offioer  in. 
a  duel.  Concerning  the  oircumstanoes 
which  led  to  this  ^ftaur,  we  believe 
that.Bismark  cannot  in  any  way  be 
ceasured,  hut  the  natural  consequence 
of  ^uch  ai  catastrophe  obJiged  htm  to 
lly4heef(i:^itHy.  He  aoepid^gly  trana- 
Uxpdd  his  m^ntry,  cavalry,  aod  dudU 


ling  ability  to  his  mother-country,  or 
Father-iand,  as  the  Qermans  have  it, 
which  by  the  way,  thanks  to  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  is  now  a  legitimate  word 
in  our  language. 

Bismarkdid  not,  as  may  be  sup-- 
posed,    now   rejoin    the   Hanoverian  t 
game-keepers  ;  thist  would  have  been, 
a  sad  degeneration  after  just  leaving 
the  lloman  (German  we    mean)    Le-- 
gien  ;  no,  he  mieoniated  on  his  namo-  • 
sake,  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
accordingly  entered  his  service.    This 
turned  up  trumps  fbr  the  young  hero; 
at  the  age  of  24  ne  was  made  1st  Lieu- 
tenant   in    a  regiment  of   Ohevaux 
legers,and  six  months  afterwards  a 
Capt^. 

Oaptain  Frederick  William  Bbmaik, 
of  the  Wirtembeqgian  Chevaux  Icjosrs, 
now  began  to  sparkle  in  the  military 
hemisphere.     Uii)  conduct  at  Riedau, 
in  the  year  1809,  is  w<»rthy  of  a  place  in 
Mill's  History  of  Chivalry.    With  tho 
sQuadron  which  he  commanded,  and , 
which  perhaps  his  German  imaglna* 
tion  magnified  into  a  regiment,  he  at-  ^ 
tacked  an  entire  battalion  of  Chaaewe^  • 
the^iatural  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  he  was  dismounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  enemy,  his  first  lieutenant  wa^ 
dangefbuslv  wounded,  and  his  second* 
lieutenant  killed. 

''^  home !  a  horae !  my  kingdom  for 

^    a  horse  M"       ^        •  >  .  % '  ♦ 

This  was  almost  4is bad. a%^ being  m> 
the    VeiiXes    again^     Tj^    Captain  s 

V  I*  4*lft%l  11*  la 


energy  of  an  Homeric  hero  : — 


.  "  Composed  his  th^nghV  detarmioed 

iihia.^o,^ 
And  fix'd  his  soul  to  conquo^,  or  to 
,     die." 

New  the  squadron  being  (as  all  Ger- 
Hians  are)  litevary  meii>  had  no  doubt 
read  Hudibras,  and  bad-a  lively  recol- 
lection^ of  his  seqMitur  to  *^fififhtin0- 
an4  rumUiM  avtajf^'  for  seeing'tkat  ibe. 
C«|>lain  had  exchanged  baok^  to<.  the 
infimtxyi  and'  that  both  the 'iteutei-^ 
ants  wer^  fuir$\dfi  <iowtbat^  they  adopts 
ed  <<  the  better  pavt  of  rfaioar,"  mid. 
irheelieg  about»  very  pniderttly ,  took: 
the  road  heme.   'Ircdced,  eUtedi  Uam^ 


•Thify  of  Officers  Commanding  Detachments  in  the  Field,  &c.  "By  John  Ormft- 
^  Ya^ifieleury  Lieutenant-Colene}  of  the  ^h«  or  iUn^H  Boyt^  Irteh  iJght  Drai^ocAiA. 
Kgerton.     180i. 
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CMNtf  .^'ifiHrf4  oMkidUt  WmihtL 


im 


for  jiM^fit  wunMOMiDrittiey  wer»»k^ 
posed  to  1^  heaTj  firo  of  iMiUet^,  whicll 
of  all  fires  is  ceri&inlj  not  the  pkMftBi- 
est  to  sit  before.  QoweTer,  as  tbe 
8<|UA(lroii  vere  galloping  off,  a  oonsc^n 
etrtfottv  eor^raV,  irfao  was  no  doubt  a 
Mi6d€idTiiiS^  begairto  tbudc  that  he 
had  tvry  Httle  chanee  of  bdn^^  nmde 
%  MTjea&t  tf  the  OaiMmiu  wai  leh  to 
be^  spitted  ott  k  pAMl  of  bajoiMt?,  so 
sdtawinjg^  vp  '^hrs  cdnvage  (o  tbe 
stiQldiig  plaee,*'  healed  up  hlslior^ 
auA  tdm  the  i^tech^  » ^9^<w:X. 

Il0#,  Whctther  tbe  cdrp0f^*9  speech 
OB  that  jOccMien  was  modelHed  after 
tbai  of  the  great  Froderick  at  the 
battle  qF  Leutben,  of  Buonaparte's  at 
Iteengb,  bt  df  Wdllmton'f  at  T^Sbo- 
ria,  mtrst  eref  Woam  dovbcfiit,  ste 
the  j^hkulki^  have  not  been  habdedi 
down  lie  tis.  One  thing  is  cle^kr,  that  ^ 
tiM  GotpMd  hitd  given  each  of  the 
rtrnai^ays'  a  gbus  of  Sekruwfotj  H  c6ttld 
vMi  hIiVe  had  a  better  e^ct  oiii  thebr 
dbitragc,  f>f  btt  had  nt>  sooner  ended 
than-  en  the^  rushed^  with  the  O»ponj 
St  their  htiad,  Kke  i^  wRd  Jlkger  stod 
hii'hefl-fat^nds^  dasfaef^into  the  midst 
of  the  Chasseiirs,  and  JH)exated  tbe 
C^ltain;  ffhey  did  noi  stop  here<~ 
harinff  set  te  wodc  c&n  (Dh^r,  they 
th^ynght  it  would  be  as  Well  to  prevent 
thb  noseibnitj  of  bdng  obliged  to  do 
the  samd  thing  over  agJEkin^^  thejr 
Molly  eut  the  battaHou  of  Cha^urs 
lb' pieces.   ' 

For  this  eipHoit  Kapdleoti  gave  Bis- 
tthrk  iM  cross  of  the  Legion  of  H6^ 
Aovir,  ahd<  the  King  of  Wittemfberg 
todehiib  a  knight  of  tlie  milHary  or- 
der of  Merit;  ^ 

BiMaterl;  aMr'tMs  h^  work  Moong 
the  Ohlk^seurs/  went  to  eool  hhiMelf  in 
UttttlA  i  hi^atttotepanied  MtMhsl  Nejr 
WiHi  thedd  eorn^  d'artn^fn  1B12. 
and'  Wto  ebnstantV  ettipk>^d  by  him 
ofr  eutpoM  dutj,  and  in  ill  critical 
dtnatfoto  i  no  doiibt,  'the  f^eppering 
lit  Riedau  mad^  the  captain  more  eau-^ 
iimis  in  this  camfpiiMy  Ibr  he  letutn^ 
ed  to  Win^mbeiY  safe  and  seund  whett 
Ihewafr  in  Rutsk  was  oter. 

The  King  of  Whtemberg,  ho#eTer, 
did  ndt  Id^t  hit  former  pXkmtjf 
Ibr  af  soon  'as  the  War  in  Saxeojr  be- 
gan, be  gave  Bismark  the  comtamnd  ef 
the  lit  regiment  of  Qhevaux  legeH* 
In  this  war  he  was  made  a  complete 


the  \¥iitttmbHg^mn^  dmagid  utef 
aadt BiHUHild fftbittai  heme.  i<  ^^^ 
9bi  dmsidHtiHioe  the.  WisiidbMjr 
amy,  did.not>/h6ma>m,  affMJttfae)iM^ 
esrMimidba*d  hmmtos  of  Ml^wdr ; 
oatith*  oenttary,  he  aov  ippserrf  W> 
Ine  QB  aetfk4  ohief  tf  Mw  4tei^ 
statf,  iai  edndh  fwpwwty  .he  asoiw 
paaAod  tha»  Prsii«awhe«ither  liiftff 
WietvsitegsfMiidiBdi  MiMi^oMiti 
gei*fisr)&I4i  09 
the- aUitei  •  «■  -  lAi^  MaMnliMd%* 


Hmwtly  saw  ai^ithfth^  wiga  whiFMv^ 
sided  wt  Ihipofaon^ibwifaH  wiim 
dteht  diaad  ,«t  FeiyVtarit^oiwm 
tbe  MMUs  iWb9wi«e,aiid  phijMifeM 
aJhw  at  J^msitf  t ;  -  pwifciya  •iw  js 
tank  ib  eoel  pipa  of  €te 


( .  '  1  * 


qfaM  J^arntA/t^iirfi 
'  It  waa  »  ¥§!&  that 
ph^ed  a  mesw  tbait. 
fer  eomrnaadiBg  laige 
Miry,  t^  wbicb  the  foiMrioi^ij 
iBaastrikiag  preof,  aniia  MhOf  sib* 
thj  ef  record,  Bismatk^a^fivhaflvflf 
mnMfr^  cyiyifaetiottyth  iia  Bta' 
sisn  .and. '  iWiftemberg  iiiJaaJiyy-wit 
oppesed  te  the  iMMh  en  4be  i^V; 
it  was  lar«Mdti|»  hMweeft  tblieeiifri^ 
a^  eecapsed  a  dNtasKe^af  iien^  !■» 
miim  and  a  ipmrUt.  gbefi^fclil 


tadced  tber  ^liagee  e6; 

and  Mund9likiin^^i,iikkf.1^AUifti 

todL  advantoge  eC  this  Jfff^mmt¥ 
attack  the  froni  of  the  fTtf^dk  mm. 

Under  the  fire  of  astvoagba^tqLl^'l^ 
eommaaded  the  Si^S,  '~  ' 
acti>6B  the  bi^dge^  toofi  .  ,. , 
routed  the  vmle  of  the'ififeifii, 
vaby,  whieb  coaiiMi^ef  flt*^ 
ukents,  and  broke 'eenenll 
infimtvy ; 'ttito  hiMfteilf  1^ 
ritedittaek  iihmednfete!]r'de 
battle.  Thus  we  setrthe 
talent  which  fh^ 
bebg  as  Well Hble taUhi 
old  friebds  ^e  lfjtfm<^iu  Ot  Mdl; 
l^mever.  as  this  wae  the  hMi  balt^ 
wfaidi  the  army  of  Wlrtemberir  itiB 
engu^  he,  no  dot^t^ 
would  be  as  Wisll  to  midbe  &geed>«^ 
and  90  indeed  it  was,  for  &e  K&^* 
Wirtembo^  rewarded  hSm  wt^  tb 
tStld  of  Coirtt. 

Having  tuns  traced  our  ftuthor'shi*' 
tory  from  the  (Met  to  the  CVt^itit 


If  ephew  te  the  Ute  Kiag  of  WirtMibeig. 


^titrtmkeU  Umi  ««» i«fderAk«#ltir 
iivdai  OMSft.'tb;  \m  ^teinMdJ  hstam^^M; 
snd  iheBe  bocte  tRkkiiMdiMMflij  plft« 

a£  .  WiiteaiJbei^  (died,  A^j  1^16,  iiit' 

uattortand,  s  seofad    ¥iit4dmk'tk» 

■dlnirtld  to  ]iildiB4bti¥xrtB«biigitetf/ 
ItoyrMidtAfetfit^glTi  M|»pdilit4d:»'cam« 
hmMm  ofiOttftntf^  MidAolaaeUia  laidito 
»«#wJMDk;!fHv4DBleftkia|(^  w^wtHif^ 
Ukeflir  ilciiiy  9S»ii»m\i  futk  vegiib* 
tiiNift>;  Jtiattoric  WAS  ii|Bp«iflicd  ^d# 
ibetQMidi7ipiM?«f -bhis  iW«r  oMb^  mA 

f$%\M^^mmmiS4  the  obxtfe  .j^r iji 
wont  tluough  a  tecdn^^^iknt^jahnk  ht 
imi  mmUkiiinikiiiid^  Fmimtk.  Thia 
naiiaeuBBa^dtxrf  liMs  OMOit'tf  J  Jtoiwry 
<i»gf>fii|^'  «BS  nulher  'iinc«(ruBBeQift4 
naiiig  thaa  thkitlDf  faitlmHsUryv  «iid 
idbii>rttiMm»tftiriai4»,  io  tdiig  ou* 

teiifiiUDb.MiaoMdffd  jio  wcjl^ttei^io 
i«i»  Jw^neMirodMMi^  J'thbdiworic, 

jtoMTdaSB^nMl  ifi«d  4n»  .«euding  to«h 

^fficlita  melit' Vom  eiscn  gptel  vom  WHi 

WhiilluJr  oWlt^  p  th9  Couofi  doc<I.4 
'^^e  BWoia^  or  of  th6  j{>en,  whctker 
cMoWd!  {>7  his  jierson  of  by  tiis 
iAiS^  %  ai  Hirgravioo  9.i  Stutgard 
Mi  <iesperatcly  ii\  love  with  tiim. 

gPec^#f«^iLifW««ildoft<;^lt 
D>»M#^ifli^d^n  )Iin}mal  <^c^ 
EilAqtiiifebt'  w  Hertz  m  8elij;jkai,t  ^ 
h  X  ;dassi^  e^U  gruncn  blicbe 
ub  '4^Sne  2eit  de^  J  u^gen  r4ebe  i**     , 

'^j^.|li)w..(5ould  b(B  r»i4st  1  A  Margra* 
\me^  fin^  a  fat  pac  too.  We  shall  sqiid 
0|ir  .e^^ncpt  fqend  W;^d4  an  account 
"Lthia  la^y  fai^tbe  next  cditioa  of  hv^ 

Ic^^Uit  J^ttle  Kssay  on  Qorjj^lcncy. 

(f)  reallj  adauro  fat  ladies.  Wo  ru- 
Daember  ooce— ^thc  sfcoi;^  is  a  comical 
Qilf — Qjl^ !  ki^l  lia  i  Wadd  shall  hav9 
ii- — but  it  has  nothing  whatevci*  to  do 
ifritli  t^et  <Mai^ranne,  or  Bi^niark,  or 
1)19  books.  The  Count  must  excuse 
our  laughing — it  is  constitutional  to 
us — ^indeed,  it  b  so  easily  excited,  that 
we  may  soon  expect  to  be  as  fat  as  thv 


soldian4o«,  4iid  imfn  alwttjs-thonglit^ 

tAat  ^        •    < 

•^  A  meny  jitorys  better  far  ' 
'  '   "f  hau  a  lampoon  6r  witty  librf*^ 

Wiii  Wev!ci\  hn^^  ill  the  lEullxsog^ 
yictioQ  of  Co\ii;it  BUinarlc's  ^up^cW 
ixiiliU^ry  tMlents,  and  the ,  ^ntiria  fM;?n 
tuo,wWd§mcn|j  of  the  Mupfoitant*  ««rr 
vices  which. his  vorJU  hf7;e  reftdere^ 
t9  ^Uo,ar)wy.  lu  general,  .and  to  ^^^ 
c^v^lry  in  p^^rtiaular.  . 

\Vc  ppgrSt  ^)^t  cui  limits  will  onl/^ 
emvfdc  U3  ^«^  give  a  u)ight;ak^h9f  Mie^ 
public^ (LOUS  befoiti  us^  t        ■ 

Th^  "  Vf^vli^^i^ngerk  i^r  die  Tacfik 
djT  y?j^jV,r  ,9f  l<^cturpfl,Qr\  %i  Ta^ 
tics ,  vf  Qivvalry,  is  la  l^o^^  fJ^od«ci«lf ^ 
-CQutmniug  twelve  Jectu^rpa  on.  th^  taipK 
tics  of  icavaVy>  o^d.  eiuMlist^d  with 
Lithographic  p^Ue^.  Theiarri^iuBeiaei^^ 
is  at  oi^ce  original  and  ^ie>utiac  ;  tbft 
jf^spcc^ive  diviai6U$  of  the  ^t  of  waTi 
^  Delating  tp  cayalrji,  ace  fflqirl/  de- 
inea,  a^id;  ajjy  iuvestigated  ;  and  tjbi^ 
wholu  jbi.guUye^ed  wi^th^^uavng  a^e^ 
^oie^  tqi^it^io  illustrate  th^  autbor^i^ 
posi^onsr^hich  renders  the  boot^  evc^ 
to  ^n  uumiliisiry  reader9  9XtreiD«^<ei^, 
tertoiuing.  ^e  vopturea*  tasty twi^<» 
lation  of  01)0  as  a  apecimen. 

^pfi^iug  of ,  ^b^  ^i^\»fi  ci»wm- 
Stt:iucp4  which  soufptiui^s  kad  to  tba 
de^iuinatiiou  of  a  batt^,  \x%  relajtea 
the  following  ansodote  jp  ipijo^  ^ 
given  by  Vou  Brottschueider  ;-i»r**.  Xh« 
giwt.4ii»coKeiy,.)v|iieh  \  lujre  cpuwpu- 
uicate  to  the  wudd  utore  thii^  fi{)j|( 
Yci^ ,  a£t^,  it  took  pface*  if  upthii»£ 
lefts  tbaa  th^^cause  of  tiW  )i^tle  j(tf 
OoIIin  being  gained  \  I  wa^  ^vn  tha^ 
dfy  wjUh  the  Soix^  Qhfl¥aiix  l^gSMB; 
Wp  atoou  in  ordef;  of  h^tlo  firon^  mozp- 
fng'to,  uoon  on  ^,  rising,  ground,  covov* 
ed  by  the  top  .of.  a  n^ouul^,  i^hiud 
wAicn  we  coiud  u^ither  aee*  uor  ba  seea 
\j  tb^  euemy.  <  Qp  our  c^ght  ^e  cao^ 
uon  roojcevl  inoesaautly. ;  ,we.  howev«r» 
rpoifiined. perfectly  traa\m^,  and  had 
liotbiug  tif  ^0.  ^f^l:e  ip%4s  )  stpo4 
in  ^Im!  j?hu1^4}  was  a  shady  tree«  uuder 
wiuch  Colonel  V.op  Beukeadocf  had 
eittabUsbed  his  dinner 'table.  Hhia  cir- 
cjAiu^tance  made  a  deep  impresaion  «m 
XQ^  menuuT,  beqw"^*  the  ham  which 
the  OoloncfdevQured,  and  the  Gacd(>  du 
vin  whiuh  ho  emptied,  appeared  t«  me 
to  be  of  more  importance  thau  aoythiug 
else.  Scarce  had  he  finished  his  bottles, 
when,  behold !  the  aide-de-camp  of 
FleM-Mirshal  t>aun  rode  along  the 


"front;  hrjofpn?  RD  order  for  an  corn-       ■■■,  Siffjre'Jrt'  hMle-'if^iitt,  Wh 

'.maodersof  brignilf^g  and  regiments  to     December  ITSt,  FteAiirielrttMmv 

VeCire,   imm'ing   the   plnce   ivherc   ne     posslblcntcnusof t^ngtbF^IvsfMe 

.nere  to To-iusunMc  at.  ITetltid  scarcely     caUrft^  of  the-  ^csiiiH'arn;  ;  i»fh 

pcnlcd  to  the  aeoW  Of  tifrn0iir''ef'na 

trfEcCrt,  talked  it>  tbe  prWMa  aoldim, 

CKuncd   provbiotn-to  be-siiwrihmd, 

'ftOit-ctcfi  iai  trhtcWvad^lKKhttr 

}ui  HpiritlpM  trooiis,"         '    -     :    '■■ 

i^itilieu^ilMilfoRUi  M)iilykkibDti«Mi> 

'-.tM'')H;iltoU4(ie''ilMiHUih  1-teMtlM, 

,thMD  whic^  comiii««i))«'4i''«MUcM«^ 
"ii6-  dbM*  oMt^  U''ait  'pMtMptibMd 

bf  thfiiViAti  fbf'  aHM^  (IM  Mtkw 

\i9«>(MMR^mi^'*  tetfa  tutbA  •««« 
BriCliAl  koMiet«M;tAleiirtMh«4mMb 
D«r  tel/'coacfit  to  make  him'ltMi 
lie  «tTti>ltiiy  tiijos^etUlU  BMMftcT 
Vgeod  beltyftW;-  -■■  ■V'--  ■■■'■■ 
'  l%e  priite!(Wl  UintMr  'WndllM 
WMeli'tbb  IWAMAjiM^mtaJB^dM 
MliStfHitfoit  or  BUbMUvisiW'aunc- 
-  kHenn,  f or  moTenedW  by  ^W^M 
Ana.'asMi  In  tm'aivi&r,  uAtlM 
s^tioii  oF  a  &fhfi^>(ii|p^«*M»lo 
etteh  R^iMdnn.  It  H  mtXI  tiMnn;t0 
tjexj  uTftlrr  oScer  TThirt*  JJJfcwtiw 
of  opiDimlus  leiHf '«!ti«^Bdi~^uid  in 
'  Engtand  does  still  «dat,«itMMM*iiM 
j|3/tfCTn  ;  tbo  foreign  eatklt^  wtto  lit- 
mei'ty  in<MA'iym'eantdfyurt,1mi- 
tngdnt  Hi  settM' tU  ««(ai^«f -nt 
'  d(ittn7cd,'<kM  itUtNEiineMi  Mkfati- 
-'eS,  ^M(trflv'liba'be«tuM»  ^t^-itB- 
tiauninlj  %  diMMMitWtlctfBiawk 
^to«i's^iilM)''«0[HMtellc«i  «ftte 
subject,  and  the  iVMlVWMBllM'aMtf- 
tutitag-  d(ti&i>iH  ttud'n^^MMlka  in 
kU  tuei'<i)bet«'Mf««^abd<jA>«V''««K 
formorly'ttsed. '■'■"  i-^'-"'  if'^-;  '.- 
'  The  nittW  M^^uTtt  'hU''o|Mo 
'  with'  EtroDs  «id4<»ii<!mf  [4  ftwiipfl^ 
Spealittag  .^f  the  CMMif  «UA'  fe^'lo 
gic  lOliag'anij  (An«i^  IK'Udii-:- 

"Ke'  BrfiJiratig    !taiet''itltaMi, 

dsia  M  dM'8dtab^kn(i'Mh>3  w 

die  UtiifcriningeW  Mth^Af  leMtt  t«r- 

grCuorn^pdeT   die  Pferde  sich  in  die 

and. the  aniij  were  impatient  to  begin,     ei«en  treteQ."+ 

■hb  TcplSed.  '  the  provbioBi  are  not  fet        AMifttiptikimgvlitAtmiaai^atn; 

j^venoutl'"  "OddesiMt  NiUit«iI«,  bMtain 

*  Tic  f  reaolt  juDve  bj  foun.  ■         ■ '  ■  ■  ■  L     t.,li' 

'  j-  liiporimoe,  howorer,  aliowi,  that  ia  Gank-mu'cliiiig  bj  Ihreea  the  $lUinj(a  Mf 
easily  cxteadcd,  or  the  horses  gel  cut. 


'^1 


.qUonanw  OoloiNie  ill  IiinK  (Depkije-  Exercitei  and  EoeUitiona  of  (he  Armv, 

M|it»)l  oi^uljicli  dir  eiDKJBen  Bcvro-  4j   rceiaed  hg  Hujor-Gtiural  Sir  ff. 

wo   dar    IieiteQ-Mwsth     mlt  Toi:reii*,p,  107. 

loder  Vierea  von  wicbti^it  Xbc    Sbirmiehiiig    Dirii^iou   which 
.  bti!'*'    I^>gq<lll,-f— HualM  Bko.wj  tl^9  Ci>i)ut  BbuiMk  proposes,  is  to  be  ad 
, dbadtwliitm  of  it  vhco  rGtiriug,  ^c  iiiMititfuaI,.OT  EfCh  diriaiun,  attached 
iwbtQV.I^ng  Loft  tol^p  di«ir«ti«a ;Df  .  to  each  Bijuudron.    Tlie  men  compo- 
tho  rtar-fanJt.  ,fi^^  it  ore  to  be  oejoctod  Fur  their  tiu- 
t£i>fijui<]M'B4Mfls.tohaTsadDutt^.thiB  fetivi  aodny  and  iot<"' 
(mmti  litfyatrr-ia,   tlank-ioarcbiD^  hj  tf  be  iiarticukri;  iusti 
.>ltUIIKbWld  HUa  JutvimtiiLge  qf,n»Tiipg  artef sfcirmiahing.     Thi 
-'b^idifllilttSi.ftUlu^Pt^it'e  appefin.to  ^aM)i  mween  ,lh»t.  i 
iNktoU.-t^-fiU-.^ti  wUoi'  wu  .Kpue-  .  kad  earpgtit],  ^[jd 't)ic  ct 
-ntU? {u«ctK»)>U-      :'".',  ,.bc  chuaen  |ri>i!^.,thfin. 
bj.iiii  tlW'rCarBU;  BeguhtiiMui.lQth  '.divisknuanslvrnjata  i 
-i£tc(ion,  be  ahcwa  tbo  ufnuwn  of  .the  squadron  .to  wbi«p.  ihej 
vlqiiadMii^  .ckHtedi  1;^  iluik-iii^ckiug  aud,.\;^hun4n'iiclio(i,.to 
rMfWuNH*  ly^  lArur,  and  tJM>  srcierra-  p(hef..'slumi^T''|)K,  of-Ji? 
,tioti  of.'tha- iatfrnJs  by  tlaolb-martb-  .  pcndcllp..c<)r|lS.^. ,    .,     i 
uiUg  WiKoJUDM. «/  (JipufOTu,  tlwidiy  .  Tlio  iiut  of,  tbo  V[(irlu  berore  us, 
.^jHWnng  tb»  advf«(i^  of.  JliHn^h  '  ■"  SttJ ,i^ie»tt  lualniclian'/pr  die  S»- 
'  VMt«»>,  I  <  iiidUrie, '  .is  ii  amtJl  cAtiocDisin  on  (he 
I   ,'Alffuil,  pog«,42,— "Flanlt-amchet  ,uut-[K|«t  duly  of  aivalij,  written  in  a 
near  on  enemy,  or  cbiagM  ofpositian  ulefi   ijjilritud  style,  and   wJuuinbly 
i  in  <  pnweiiM.  of  an  euoiny,  cuiDot   be  ^tdnpted  for  thi;  iiistrucUoiiofiiieiiaiid 
,'«fi«ct«l  mitli  {aiMuioD,  Smoetfi,  or  officcraeioplujed  on  tW  daty.     This 
-iarti*ialji  on  a  lei£  front  than  rrinX'i  work  bfts  I)c«n  lately  traoslated.  iato 
liytkreti,  or  inde^  u/m»  imiaiiU,  on  English,  h;  Cspt^a  Ludlow  Bcnniiib, 
■>i(ftoBt  of  Adifiuon,  oT  sub-division."  wbo  tdls  us  in  the  preCtce,  that  Ita 
^rfjBtg^ilfftioitafor  tM  Formatwn  ami  cstrenie  .popularity  in  Folaud  cnuMd 
iMwrntMlUa  tf  Cavalrg,-^  Sir  Damd  it  to  go  through  two  oditioog  in  tho 
_.jOMn^8iO.«iIit.  1^7.  courw  of  one  nioiith.t    Itutobere- 
.;.  J4oWi  Binw^  sboiTs  that  it  is  at  grctted  that  C^tiun  B.'a  excttioiu 
i\<MI>»' pomiU J  for  in  the  "JlitMente  wcienotai>p)iedtuthe"V(ir{MKH7^" 
Utr  ^tanyutMiturMt  etut»  St^Uer  Begi-  which  is  by  many  dtgrcca  the   most 
.VUiUt,"  he  Isfs  down  twreol;  praclical  v-^\a  of  all  Count  Bism^i'a  works  that 
:«wMBuinia,    (inifficitiat  Id    all    con-  wo  Iiatb  uet  with :  f<>Ti  meritorious  h 
iKnaoefor  K  sarrice  ^swin,)  all  of  the  "  Frid  t/JenetfiutrTi^ioti"  maybe 
ilriiiek  WW  perfonned  either  by  divi-  con^dcrcd  in  WirUmberg  .ox  Wartayj, 
.(MM.'kK  .tahdmtwa*^   Jlis . d^iiUtyo-  it  ii^tainly  not  e^wlj.  applicable 
jOKU  bom  ctose  ootuBjD  K  bj   the  hero.'The  Kngliah  cavalry  noTar  nei-e, 
imirMi?  hoftutifu].  wad  ppTci  will  be.jgi^od  Hussni^  Iian- 
.1   .BiWIiMk'a  pnwnises,  proo4  and  coo-  .  cew,  OT.,I<isht,  Urogoous,.  (for  whom 
idwKn,  on  diis  sulgeot,  tertiiolj  <^-  this  boofc  u  pfutic^li^ly  iuleudud  ;) 
ly  great  weight  with  them,  partial-  nor,  frosu  the  nature  oT  tho  ^[lelish 
.iWnlllo'lW  )••  bftVe  tbo»Uthaiti<i)'  of  coBstitUtioQ   and'  military   establish- 
JWI  >M>iiBry  ifiTlini  writer  on  iLm  in-  ment,  can,  thay  ever  . become  aucb. 
jijWOTBnleilMQf  <WWi'V^j'.2'^n»,  The  King  of  I^ssia  tf^a  march,  Jiis 
-"-U^^i^y  Jt»  oh^arred,"  .aajs  ,8ir  ^unues  014^  of  BfTl^  in, the  autiunn, 
.fiBeWji'T^TOos,  "that  tiu /erwuitUm  v>^ooq(ipy.mil9a'ort«ritory,for  wjtole 
iiiftArmt  U.liAble  to  the  .n^iUed,-(&-  v^ks,tpgetbcr  iitiecaii.senahiacavKl- 
nvtWflMtU  which  th«L  cMttritiee  id  ac-  ;  ry  to  bcow  thfi)  plains,  his  J&gen  to 


t  "This  Bttie  work  caused  a  great  seniatjou  in  Ptdand.  It  ww  published  at 
Warsaw;  and  in  the  short  spsce  of  one  month  went  through  two  editions." 

Instruction  for  the  Field  Service  of  Cavalry,  translated  from  th4  (Semm  ofConnt 
Bismark,  t>y  Captdn  L  Beamieh,  1th  Dngooii  Qiufd?.    WMtfaker,  London;  IBIS. 


m  f?mi  fi^m^n'  *:^.f^^:  >  Jim, 

«Mi«lirtiefore#l«,  kix)  bis  ^tiJlra7.t(|  .  .    -   _ 

down  tbe  huighte,  add  caa  iPiuUstp 


but  the  variaiu  tkeuries  of  thesclenct^      _.. 

by  K  i>rnctics  almoiit  KBproMbinK  t^  taj^Ot  ef-Ot 

n-alitj  ;  I«it  in  Kogland  (and  tiaak»  Wc  n^ua 

be  to  Qod  fu^  tfaujroe   C(«utitutiiHL  Ijoo  wWl) 

whicb  prerento  i(J  thU  li  iwposubla.  Ute  ffnit^ 

In  a  couDtfj  wlicrc  theca-nlrj.puc-  autaur  'bat 

(ice  u  necewwily  coofiBed.  to  «  lew  fcBsivuu/t 

»siiueut«  of  ilrsfloona  Rulloping  abimt  l«dgmuqt  ,t 

ft  grceD   field,  as  at  Uounslow,   tke  pleasing  m 

field^crrico   or  Dut-post  dut;  of  ca-  muAiWed 


The  edetint«d  LeU«ni  of  MaUolu  tuDuAir  ft'Wfti'wl.  *yj> 

Malagronther  bale  {m>d)iced  diTWS  br  tbe  ChwfeMfF^|4i>4j4*.  ..  „  — 

efiecti,  vibieh  we  imagine  must  <h»re  fano  mig'  eyqa  be  4fPihti«ftMl|ip 

grcatl^  aStooixbadtbBiriUuitriwjaaiH  pcvAt  iadMimiu^ed,-  .<  .  ■..^.  j  .  •  ,'^- 

thor,  and  wkiob,  in  oht  «^(,  an  Jiigtv:  :  U  thu-pfpMM.  linjifwwal,  twHIqn 

^ileseniiigof  «lw9rTatiaD.  .  in  4ua  «»W*4  :bath,i<iMii"  HW  IWJh 

Tlic  Jueaiwe  fur  altftnng  tb*  owi  haid.:«to(ri  finfan^^V  ,t)»"jgiwWjilt 

rencji  u-igiuated  ntb  tha  Uiniattji,  cithwr,!rf,th»ff(»t.^rtiM>ii,iiiifci»i 

aod  it  ,va*  «aiiatioiw4  b;  tti«  Wbieii  qcrdiDgto.whaA  kwvpMMtritawHiM 

All  patties— all  paity^^en.aBtdit  tivi  in  the  U9^mi..i)t.CfmB¥int^f<^.lf0 

gn»t-^UthaTa]enb»-t^l4tM  pluler  ai»««ni>fpta[i.|lu(:lh«iMH<*»M; 

•ophers — )■«)(;  in  ita  (avow,  aad  jet  pert  the  olwiiien  if  ija-^i^.jiaMinXt 

riiis    UDaoeountable   ixirson    took  tb*  bia  Lattew  totWy  ajaffliof^tithi  yih 

iddagainatjt.    Tbat^elwuld  (faui  wbicb^lwmbevtiaw.wMl'.taiihBfleaij 

faaTe  pnvolKd  tbe  boatiIitr4>[  povw  faie  ^nmtry,mi  P>  gpe^!i'Ui>w..wwi 

and  patoanage    that  be'  ihoiild  tbua  tif  moAite  s«bip^  'BjNlilPfflt*  M*Mt" 

have  exposed  bunecU  to  theabaflaoC  ewm  cabawhtaa  M- >Wi»«t'  Iftw  -WJIfci 

ncarl;  the,  wbole  of  (he^pMia—t^l  injurioa— if  he  bad  vug^  tM  VNk 

be  diould  thu  haro  decmd  himialf  PMjptt  faoanriip^'  W[iMw>Wt«|b<<f^ 

to  be  HciAer  Eeonoinist  ue*  PhUom  miniab            -    -            .     _  . .    ..  .^ 

pher,  but  «  Fra«tieiil^  'when  ndi  a  jeitj's                                                 I 

deckratton  b  auffiei«»l  to  deetn^  a  ad^  m                                                ( 

man's  cbanwtor  for  Minitj — that  he  ooofoii 

ibould  thus  baiG  racriGcoJ    pew*>al  Septtie 

iDtereetiand  £rieiuIehijM  to  tbe  good  tUi,  w 

of  his  couatry  and  countnmeD-^that  uue;  -J 

he  abould  have  dooe  all  ibit, 'is  a.  Ii»Te« 

tluDg  wbicfa,  in  thetD  daje,  caaittet  be  puffiif- 

eufficioalilf  marvellod  at.  dical^ 

Noa,grantii^  that  tbic  mait  impro-  ottwr  i 

vidoiit   person  aaaj  w'uk  'for  aotlutig  n»*«n 

tor  Liintetf-<-tbat  ho  may  can  not  for  lutowli 

peusion  and  adfanceraeAt — 'bat   bo  — I'arl 

may  sigh  not  foiautbvri^fliidpronw-]  ^9W0 

tioQ  under  any  pu^  batmvi — tnat  he  nduld 

tuay  beldinuttvMKteaiptlbe.plulo-  — ^''ftt 

iqjien  and  their  aystenu~«liil,i«  it  grosth 

nothing,  to  bo  laughed  at  by  petty  repcacc 

aewapapcn,  to  "be  mf&d  at  by  such  »  aid  Ht 


MM.) 
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mi^ifokliliikrii  b^  wimxXd  that 

^'^VkfUkiM  torn  hate  heett  acquitirtte^ 
^Mbn/n  tthik  feibfbre  htf  set  pen  td  pa- 
j^f'ka&  7rt  wi«h  fdHjr  fetjbmprer 
u^n^R^'h^  utterly  ^isi%gtfrded  xt* 
^'*H<^  emxf  net  more  in  det^  thfta  !n 
manner  ef  Mn^:  &e  mM^  li^o 
tutt^^  qpfi,  lUeasnred '  ffii^  piiii6dot<hi' 
d^tkrigUa^e^^He  nngnt  haVe  pndscd 
a^  wMon  ^  goterttnl^ttt  while  he 
tf^gn^  it^he  m9^t  have  <«Mh 
iAdeirly  with  th^/r  iwd  innovation 
-ac^fhitf  might  have  aaopVed*  rtewspnpct^ 
ftttlffo*  and  phraseology— he '^ight 
hsvcf^spfSfken  ireU  at  LibetallQr,  (fHWeed 
hy!  the  yard  mi  abstract  pciaei|rfeB^s- 
md  addressed  himself  sohlj  to  in- 

teveBv  aOv   6efflBBiieB9'"4fr  S  WqItB^   Wp 

iiiigfat  have  eonfined  himself  to  the 

"  ftete^  ^  ^hlft,  the  «ifi8g«!d«d  life^ 
lAehi  took  the  tone*  of  aiatttlew  hUtn 

■•miiMMMtii  Itiaw  lifhfttfVi^iT  mMiT  jLtUil„iJUi_ 

•1^*  mSthotrt;  t*«^peH  of  ptorikmth^ 
flBKt^Mjp  wMidUBeeif  tne  new  pntteipftv 
e#^]u^eniiutttft  ''Mlgty^^fflt^'  he  ap^pMl^ 

M ^W 'MMiunsJi^,  to  piMi46€iMi,  l^ol^ 
iVBBOgv  aira   prejucneeSi^  sit  ooevsisv 

3i»ih«  )(»^^MgMettti«nyet'  of  ^fi^ 

^^^ftoi  M*  heUEleiu  n&ri&fS^^bcit'ai  Ift^ 

CNMCeBCRttuf  Ox  tnv  TnSlVSd  JUMI  Dlgll* 

tthftM.  B«  'M^k)r  pcMi^r^mMlfeirt 
ii^  Uto  MMM^bttf  nmgtta^  ^  A*  patiiM 
Mitf  A  MMesftUAi. 

Thur  ^9  'tyaa  whi)"  i^Mlli  iMi  sa«4^ 
Mr  Uft^'^er^^mal  itit6reM,  sn«  opMM 
hMiiUtf  t<f  till  ipttrties,  fet  thd  weak  of 
UBS  cCFMMHjp  aiOuey  BnC^Hci  ne  ubiwmv 
i«Alek»d'fy  th«f  pfess;  wa#  a  IfeftfK  na- 
tUAdiilid^TfMtme.  ititwaniMfMr 
4f  Hsoiusey  Ihiit  he^'  inotmi  M  tn6  men 
lU«Mftlv  atiiksked^  hy  «ho8^  ttap^m 
iMiJlNi^if«ient''tilitaMeNe^  «»'Mf  (»» 
elHuTiM'  pirarvotN^  WKi' '  MM|Miidtonv. 
Mw*ptttrlofSstt  wtfs*  a  'thfn^  tlMf  fticy 
i#^rse  ef  newspaper  patrintin»— hw 
flMlosbphjr  was  df  too  piire  a  ehai»o- 
tar^tMf  nndeHrtkiorf  K^  thtf  monopoly- 
l^iirto^httw^  Ms  i^Iiileal  e«>iiomj 
iMfcto^ 'gemdne^  to  h«  ineellig!hle't« 

eicatf  edo^oMits  'hy  prctfe^oft. 
tmrkbt  newtipsipei'  people  were 
amvnded  by  Ms  appesranee,  and 
•AAdalifl^d'W  hhi  Conduct,  and  Ihejr 
piMnrtalflMd  hiffi  Ak)!  and  ^Euitor  with 
all  possible  expedition.  The  tools  of 
paff^  exeerated  his  foctious  doiog9 — 
ttifr AoBfeoM^  who  eatt'Me  wK>^SO$nB06 


betweei^  resfd^t  (Ctkd  absentee  expenr 
dltnre,  ^eridedr  his  ignorance — the  par 
triots  who  have  fled  from  theif  nativv 
SootkB*  S»r  ^er,  he  watted*  tilcf*ei»ili 
tl»t  he  was  inflietiBg  on  SeellMiic^ 
and  the  pitiful  creatures,  who  are  e«fiu 
ni^ly  canting  and  dochiiniiug  In  fu-* 
vour  df  the  Uberty  6f  the  [iretis,  anvel 
freedom  of  epifiM,  poeiti^ly  swovo 
flat  his  use  of  the  term— claymvM!, 
wa^  intended  to  ^i  up  an  awfuf  re- 
betliom 

Although  this  was  perfectly  natural 
in  the  press,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected tnai  the  hapless  Mfilacbt  wouKI 
M  spared  in  the  British  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons. JTiiia.BMMe,  bowavery  ehowwi 
Mm  as  Httte  mercy  as  the  newspoh 
Mrtt  '  Thi^  uHsiUImsi^'^  -bNDtlr*8Nles  OMVh* 
tuned  t9  aCtach  fafao; ,  He  was  charged, 
Mit  on)y  iA%h  ei^,  bui  with  tyft  mo^ 
WtWf  hii'  iitMf*bitti8  ileatt  were  hoth 
i^ttttk  at^f  he'  %a»  held  up"  in  this 
Heuse^-^ib^ettt'  «^  he*  was-^as  a  unm 
iraiM^  eeviMi^ri^  fmt '  roul,  wiioS6 
hamds  vfero  lilained,  ikho^  was'  actuaieir 
by  eupidiiy  and  envy,  trhose  opdnien 
was  tfnWofthy  ef "Disin|^  inl#necr  i9  fay 
Pn^liamettti  aet  tmstfi  fiibiB  *  f ttf  ^^l!^ 
tiian  Ner^h^mes^.  His-nafflhud^heM 
uj^  by  ttn^w'who  t9a  totnuMnVea  pa^* 
1/ti6tJ,  antf  iiiw%gu,'  lomfthtg  iheit 

nuiiunr* 

*  '^1^  si^  aAytnii^  Su  hiflT'  ^sftoioe'  fii 
iriMt  ire  cannot  deign  t<ydu.  ItwouM 

9v  wn  uvpni WJtmpnj  MpWaunj  vrere 
wv  wr  SESsein^  uMn  Bnr  wienu^  nearly 
tttime,  wJH'  beay  gsftyaiisun  wHh 
these  of  Bn'  irattle'  and  hfr  otnol^  slan- 
&tft!itf,  Th^  fiatftfti  has  tfd'f  uoii^  to 
lHartr  that  Mm^  iMHwyr  'of  WaVtortoy  fii 
m>v  ■fOTwcRBiiiBgwisBes  By  Beniv^  vudd 
hyiu'tegrity  'of  pfiuCipKs'iMSa  kiudKoiM 
of  dtopo^ttoir.  '    ' 

A  nsson,  nvwofVTy  way  iv  wrawn 
freo^  tht^'tiealttHSttl  which  h^laefai  m^ 
etJiv^  frMi  i^^  'HoUse^^  ftf  OuaMuoM^ 
Dy^  WBfcn  VBV  jsFiuSa  peupic  may  pr^ 
it  largely.  Let  n^  onewmcefbraard 
ever  piesuttle  t6  imagiiie  wutt  awy  man 
«a^  ^  this  SeiM  cair  be  <i<nape«<Mtto 
^^eusM  0bale  que«^dtts^^4«t  n&  one 
pfesume  to  queeinjfii  tne  wnunu  vt  m 
TEHtabait^'  feowvvtlf  iH'^pmg'  anu  AMt> 
gerouff  a  r  ai  Rameucary  measute  mi^ 
be, 'let  no  dnt^  dl^iTwte  attaek  itr-^ret  tfo 
etieVeultttv  to  appear  in  pnatn^i^inst  a 
change  that  ma^  be  supported  by  both 
theMiBistiy-andtheOppOBitmii.  T^ 
laws  may  not  perhaps  punish  fain  for 
doing  this,  but  he  may  have  a  mere 
ttnible  poBiduneftt  it^lsted  <m  k&u 


IM  The  Jm^m^>9f>dki^'V^mim^  Stq.  QHk 

diMMuiOf  jilMii«ff0Q«0(k^<i  ibe  lutrst  owff  tlum  iMt)ht,*(<«i)MMtt life 
Hd  DM^y  tinhfftrcl,  and  wAUH)ut  «pp«»l»  offioQ  h«  will  iliU  iW  fawdtiiil^itlii 
Iftft^e  lu«  fair  Omso  Uack^acMl,  \h»  r^d-  tiM  naiiiaiDdef ;)  If  malh  %^B4i|imW 
hot  izopi  pliu}Qd  on  la»  fov^ead,  i^d,  put  to  uv  im  «m»^  6«iiijr*o«ii4m 
tbe  tentapce  of  |iiiQiaiptioa  read  oyov  w«  <miHioi  wnnwr  ii«  W«.  am^  ii>«»f ^ 
him  in  full  Farhanopt  over,  ^i^  uaaUo.  tQ  4acWt  i^Umi 
Oaa  of  Ihwe  mdoabtaUa  Mopl$  al^,  hjfi  mi«i|)hUii  ib  iiOffndii  ,%»!ainMN 
t^mpM  tha  (^toomfitmy  au4  JMiuihi*.  oflMal  fiMii4y  91^  *»  Mpwt^  tJifcub 
hi^«|i of  MaMH i» ftll» ^ollarfv «bi«h;}  euMjr;  i|r»fuiiMq^lha.jallH|  ^  .^ 
ha  pHhli^hi^  in  ihtliondop  Cy^ri^ ;.i  4«  WM^jaiBpiVit  ittteAmmm 
thfl«9  teit«ri  ho  hat  iiiu!4  f^(  f^rthat,  that  there  mp^^ff^mX  jm#.»te  iii< 
a  p^mpblet.  It  i(»  beqiAiai  h^  J^M.^  eimmjinglBr  a^i^^  .ttti4liiiiroi0  4Mr 
thtMwh*  th<»  q^iWin^  <Kid  <MWMtiii.}  at^tian  M  ^fim  iaM*iiii  ^twfcrfhn 
wMjbwiahis  ovrn  wocdi,  ^'loighl  ht.,  dii4iM  vlii«hamii]|i|>Qi«d^lM 
exmiedin  ihtoWutayaaf »iie««|i»p«ir>  bj^  «flSp<^ wa namiot .^t^ivifem ,tggj 
npvth  itt«B«rviAg  in  Mm^  mote  ^rM^,  hei^iiJiy  wishiag  tl|a»  «0|»a44r.M^ltoi 
i«iaii  «ii%p&of  a  p«iQpblo(^'*  thi|t  !»(«  wimid,  Jook  ^4 jtbf/.proiirfm  qC Jno 
luHaoet  thaipiu.  WhQ4i«  unlhiur.of  W^c  n^y^  Jl^io|»,mi^<hi^^giM«liM 
PMnphlQt  jp,  ira  haw  Bot  tin  iM%aa^:  n^f#iMn»  ^  h%ia Mite; 
of  aieeKtiwpiM^  but  hi»  MiAf  Wh.  tha;iitrtlwyt»Pifff.i<  <ie»< 
i|liid»80aMiip4iaa4hi«>W^t#fiiifaiw.  a.  itowiniag..MiH»,f  hM^jW 
QMUkm  tMMihiAgBasUA4<*^Ndi^ii<i^J    mid^  it  wtfar^yeilayij 

Kve  that  ha  19  ntithii  9Q(^tisN^  ^Mw  oqpi>inf»»)  B^jBii^fairyiiiilte^ 
f^ithsiaiii  B»portitMy.bMOit»h»?  tMa.k^<wig||<4><i4i»ir  ^fit»jtw»i' 
an  official  penona^^;  and  the  nfwdil/  fcpntifciiiifcifi  wMA Wflii^wiilW%Ji 
whiihjw^fHW.  ^  AMl^  i»  ^  ^^Nfo  o^u^  to,  h#  j4Tf4pM9%1ifCWli»s 
ii^w«tw«()faiiH»«aofhisU(eif»y  bl»»  J8^ih»A»okiBiwyy>lt> 
hriioiuBi.  qp^MjwhatvfficQ.hefUla^iftii  M«ois<ifm-«mfl»#Mrte  iM|ffMD 
mi^tta  fwhoUr  Wffo^  ftvr  kwmJe^:  of  tl4ii(mphM  itii'WWittttJbi 
Ib  «thir  ^iWQaitjBMght  ba?a  be^Q  19%?  people  ot  the  AdmiriiltgMimillMrMn 
gfoed,  fi^mhifauljoct,  that  he  UM  .  filM  ^7l4M»|MV«i^*|^Wm^ 
8<ini9  d^piNrtisiffiti  in A«  3^Befi«wr  s  twl^  attemttuq0ilkt  -Mlvtidii  ^^ii^jtHfw 
ii)  th«8e  dM%  vhen  ^ffry  moi  U/  foia^  it,  tha  if»»r :l>»  i  tiMiffifl'»V<Mhi 
thought ito  h#  .the  waiWr  of  i^very  .  tha  Jid3mt9X%3t9^4mmA:ifmhim^ 
o%Uiiig*^mhit  pirikT-ivhaii Miniitwi .  Q^<9  th«ef^roMai«»  .  Miii|fcKl« Hh 
h%ta  fdMasedrthat  prnK^ti^al  knowMift  «>  ^oapia<MHC.  ^  HMIt^  fpytfili 
of  %  uvi^aiL.iifNlfMtly  ^mdta  a  man  tha €$hsi ^i^ici^i  jyi^  U^jiM^%jrA%2 
for  fivipg «A  apiiiiQn  oaM«^-an4  :vh«iv  <  th»  Idsh  i(iWy^4iinaiil»  m^lMlMh&i 
publia  ioMtwtl  w^  4f«»pi4aa9)y  w%* .  th»gea<ii»f  fltf»i»(<tetliAf  it>»m;o 
nii«M|;«Qwrdiag'to  th9dir9eti9i»a.of  .  gijre  i|s  a  fKdatm:ll^t^4tt  ^ftBfttMt 
thaia  iih«i,fimm  haMtn^nd  avo^atiap.  now.4hat Jke.-^  MM^J^^jQiMliM'i 
am Uhal^ to hathft'infie^ ignoi^ty of  to.u«hllM: lto'0«p«9<^il(flmip^ 
thflmr*4»  ii««h.fMlf/i»itmP9  be  mI^  il!be  fl]^tK»{,  Jihl^rnhnitMAWmi 
aammed^.frmi  hia^wl^Ml*  thafc  h«hM  cipiOij.  (p  W^ik  mat|«i^iM<kV«  Jriikq 
no'eaanavifm.  whM#M0r  ii4th  the.4e"  .  leava  itt  ia  Aft  ii(aw«^a|iW/W] 
piyiMQ^.i^  iioimfomi^M  whioh  bi^iUMHWq^ulmTf t^iPljiW  P^ 
tha  mgulatfoaiaC  tb»>44)MiimQr  jpv^  :  ter/ti^ii»tajMt^ith:aurt.»^<iNfc3 1 
eipeeiaH^iMoM'**''  I^-''*^!^  9ia;aMf  wa <mi> mwna^jbf»q IJiyU jy>iftMa 
muM  hfi  {t«jk«iitiNriiCM<9d|^^lhat  ha,'  ouf>'iHPMkA)  ^iMwmoIill^^' 
belo«gav^.'tbat^<mia!OAflll,'i»^^.ith^€^^  X^mMid-^  moax 

OQhmiiil,a%e^,<wn Ahef  AdaH««kM9i.  oi.  -.    ii^M9<^«>iMMn»Mf  lUiMb» 

pe|ha#e.tflbliHifa^v>U^feai.i)Nl^^^  te^^  find  the  &llowHM^MMMbf9 
be  imi^  |tf^IahM«(  tC  th^li^Mtai.i  wqadtfv'^lrfilitMM  Iff^grVy/tllr 
pa«Qiitha.<3fwfcigj,0ai^»i;thei^ieA^  .m^aaiPft.'Qf  Imm^lfrmlmA <M 
villa  ;|iaB^«  or.iuuMhar  of  ^tbf  thatb  think  tL.im^Bet  jM^^  in  ffUM^i 
saodrAHdHtma  yaittMit' wU^iMMftee  < viov^ lon n»l)|b]m«» ?»«MI«M^Ma 
tho  Miaiytivf;  or  is  ha  a  pawn  wb«ia  to  4ha  pRMIt  M|d  l9<WHi^»i7i(Mlfelni 
fnm^  iaof  M>  amtfaoffdinacj  a  kM*  ■  things-  »pd.#»yiWngjfri{iiiigrtHNu 
th«t  %  portion  of  i^  }s  foimd  i»  aveiy  .  tioaa  «l  ?rbi^  .ha«  ip^pwAumw^tf 
par^3F-'-tibat  hie  foafc  ie  stadc  in  ana*  andoCwhaloiHy  »^  My.^Migloffl 
hiaaraiiaaiiother,  hiaooMiaiiktlutfd,  occur  in  6aatlmiii.i|pc^ii|4j4lW9. 
andaooo.ittMdiawaif  Ihatvhi^-    tak»toheAh»fM^j»9i»<  ^ 

7U  J^V 


l^PH|^i  - '9KIK' flHMl|fMn|iMVy  sHy  •'  Mp 


#1  ttMnlMli  ^MMftMl  MM.  ThcjT  cMlff    «^    rt^t^imnfiiliii    jfjiMHf 

Biiig»liii»  il>imiiCl(nf  lo'tk#  AmoI^  ft&at^  tirliorireM  for  ^nlMiy  ;f«M  4*> 

M«r^'til^4li#  MVM9II  dtkf.    Uo  whe  ndmtoed  bj-  Mittistew  tittd  Mwif  tfailn» 

tMlhi  'M^'04iUh^w  ikmy  «att  ft  M#^  <  aN  ^MdiH6u»  thiaiAiirid»-*«»  '^emitffr  4ff 

iMUMkNeM  «^0(:fil2j»  y  %tt4  ff '  'hd  Kti'    never  incurre4  mtiy  dm^A  is 'phiioMM^ 
4a«tpl«trl4tfidlftto'Cft'ftyeftr  drl#^  ht    fUMn^wM^'udopM  oeHate  •Tlht 

«fy  /  or  fMitoi^tlM'  ttetir^ibjittidttl    ftikf  4litM#ilie(r^eMoV«rtkeiii.  hrW 
$4tLi^(amn4i^^l^pi^miMtk'^^'^    mmiHtrtniiiB6n$  iMtii  lb  cfee meliibeii' 

(Ml  1irM(«miMnuN' MlttttilNuilM    of^eie^pttMlifl'dgainib  their  did  Mlp^ 

aiMi^fme^Mlil'ftO'ibaM^W  ptdpte'ftAfihe 'MAiMi/Mte-ilMrtNAIf 

ittHol^Vnv'fhUli^^  MtW'tlM»''  «lHlta<M>6«Dj|^dll^l^ 'F«r]lft]^«^^ 

tiHUA/iKMMU%^'iref;Mti«fi8^l<^^<^<  wl^ UUhf^liV'ltf '4tti)t*<{MttaiflMMf* 

it^eM^ttl4-'«MyMMM'ttdnaililff'^''l  ▼IiWmA. •><<'*  ^> ''-'''  ;-\Mro,->t  iii'.-.liaiiA 
y timHyHHWKtli}  i^tyffaitfrte/^dlfcf ^^    cVM^kcUbliivg-iAof^MMMiliiit    ' 

MfiiMiibiey  dM^iMM)tli«atlli^^imMf    tlitttJoftiMe  4lieOt4«tv  liii«'beM>TUlMd  ' 
wil4i««M:|iM«ilftt«UMt>^i^  B*!igh«ily.    9he  lilM^  disMnctifm  lutf ' 

wMMk^Mh  t((tft'lbir^ettiMl«««»  ktid     eiHitk  beeai  iMUPefUlly  dnrtrn  beNrsM 
%Ni#  l«J  M^  bMt^e  itcmufiUp^lM  «lo  '  pf«€l^«tot«Maien«iid^i^orMic ottos;  > 
lMBV<%|f-  olIbM^  b^lii    Thef  Imv^'   fttdtke  iMtto»  bM>  b«Mi  tmti^ijMf  ' 
lb#jfMii'«eMltatMy  dUtdd  Mi«iy«6f*  ^  ttf«gbt4ogW»1tVMiiM«ii4e«xeltatito^ 
iwtf'pMlWMi»ky;  itiil'h6n<ymted'  e4dl    lyie>«be'ftmAe#;    H' hM  iihrftyi  blMii 
oth«iP#Mi  tire' tiMne^Mrf  pkflexwto.  ^  th«'«Udditt^  IIMtfai^itf  FMlMtteiii  io  . 


Tmmm 


lyinij  |>bikMetthy.  «er>fniblM  sMfi.  ^  son  why  Bfv'Rni  ^i^oted  m  lllile^of 


^Hamy  ^  F  am  ft'iMfedetfftil  ^hiloee^-  *  mmpd  iHiy  Hr  PItl  m\oy^  m  tini«h 


pMlt*3  7ei(  r  Mi  ft'lMfedeMtil  ^Uloeet-  *  leMon  iHiy  Nr  FN*  MioyM  M  tini«li 
pliiri  Wt*P«illtkiM4Ai  -y««  ddUM  if  «  oflAMAtoetffiditM  wm:  k  wfts  ImM«»  - 
>jfdM|<yitt^'eta4<  !i*^  taigfay  ftottiitr:  ^  b*  » ]^r«Mt*iMi4^«ikiiikki/'  9«r  u«nf 
IHHrtf 'i»4*<fc4i>e/  peiwotth  iowrtt  #Wtf  •  yetMr-oiM  oC  lhe'<  lemdlM:  4iitUolleiii  ^ 
giflhf>lh»iabity6>  afttoeii  er^lM'tlieitt' '  bcM^ete^ih^  IMwaaMl  We  ^/Vygk  bM  ' 
ImU  more  ebftrkably  witb'ibow«pfa^<*  bee^  ikib'§9r^^t^\m^M^^\i^pnM^'  ■ 
mii}'\Mk  W*Hl» >«ittkki  'nMoh'ittMir    mI'  oiMmm  dkd*  UieMiuvii^  Mitt-ib^  ' 

^iU^W^iif^^^M  Mtt,i||giliikefiMm'^'  deOkikded 'fao^  iw«0V4ii^ tyf ^^tdoMeii^  i 


Idi  Cbi^'ltM^  l^hllbMplMM  bte»  tiMd'   mea^wd^'ClMogi  «i|ftti|lM' t^eeetot  Bfft*  i 


■■>pii,BWiHnttt»  iMid ^e$r diftdlplef^c-'    th» 4Q«li4iie# Md sebemei ofiihtir ofi^ 
a^ltfflif^lii4'iH4leii^of  tlM  BdtoUwtti    ponwito,  {MlncipiiUy  «a'  the*  gn)ni4 


^  ]>  'iVMidtMter    ll»»iewoi  'ftgatetft  Oisl'llieee  wam  ttet^onmtiM  ODei.  Til 

mm^>A»  BllMriMd  ib#  OhOrdh,  Ohi4l^  now*  tboM-  Vevy  Mioiitbre  pretoa  Id 

Hitfltf*  ffl  HMv  groAi)  lb»  ftrinaewfccy,  bold  jmMTtM  men  In  eevereig^  oen- 

Mk  #»^ryilllng  nUuaUe  itf  ther  eai-  tesApt.    Mv  PHi  wns  HmtgUe  by  umib 


|iiM' "  i^ftiMi  IN  duMflpieM  «f  iiifr^    (o  iMk  «b04sncb  n/Lvt^mmtf\  and 
YoL.  XIX.  4  6 


fa» 


.  fo.  idaliK  hip,'  look'  oOf^iirUiJ    t^' 
k»jt  doctrine,  j    -    ^-      - 


umrljatuentttuiuldthui'hi^'iftiU-' 
doued  tbe  old  snd  o^ttlod  m^rf^  o^ 


opinioiia  of  ftti  duses  of  mdittj.    _ 
'  -iD^le'  l^Kcbood  watild  often  hn  Euffi- 


-I^ftifftoto  aJiiBuwMl 

i!Wt^^(»rfotvJapw>oMnithJrt»M 

"' nVoF'tticM  «dUHt»f  aibw 

b^:i«MMI.i:'Sb<iMkM* 

I  tf l»iri  (WWei»i  thitt  tKdrWMlM*  toe 
,    liljillilliirm  lirilWi  ill.'lliili  i*fj  imim 

'  ttftlFt tntamj  iiAtllk»J'i^M\t\iki 
■    'Aeve  Mctaen,  •thef1UVc''Mid»4ke 

1  -«(i*ei»orh>$>ltffijf  CT*"  !■■ -tciniM 
"Tbe^-Rilter-vf  the'tMHiftiM,  Am  * 

I    one  of  Tw'gAiMi4>  "jA^^-itfwHt 

i  -Mbg'hfa  My:«bowi'th*'i<Uadi.4tt 
,  UiddfirattuHfUnrttf;  ViMmbiMt 
I  -Mat  lt«i**1iHM'e<i»il«4»iMaMi- 
1    MT'-'^M  1m  Mii-')nMili«ij>.«itk^u 


■ib;! 


Id  t^  kingdom.    Jk'^timumti 


cieot  to  Vitinte  tbe  irbole  eystenifiiich  tbaltiM  of fbeU 

polltic&l  eeooom^  mmt  not  dd); «(tii-  twwn  tb»  ;mMte)bati4-  A|rMhbf>- 

sist  «ho]lj  of  fftcia,  but  it  mutt  com-  pber*  is — the  ferritw  sM^tfrnMU '<f 

prehand  U.L  tbe  fact)  ofeTorrqUM-  forerigbt,  and -1be-IUt»nhiMi>it 
tiou ;'  the  omiuion  of  >  liogle  one '  prodigiously,  tat  lU'  iB^tlW  IntorAt 

would  ofteo  render  its  rules  niinous.  '  truth  of  IAiWaHMBi|WioiK~  '■•''  "• 

Vet  mlaieters  represent  the  opinfoiu  Bortisidtsia  AohimroJMBibwii 

'   of  experienced  men  touching  their  ro-  beeDK>iD««b»nm>fatolb|iaM)«fMth 

tpectlfe  catlings  to  be  worth;  on);  of  predictioils.     11ie-MHtlakli4Mibi*t 

derisioD  ;  and  the;  listen  on];  to  those  tO-morrolf-'UA;  gnHltod«t«J>iU-« 

who  Hre  utterljr  dcetttUte  of  pmetieal  twain  airanoe,  m'd-tUr  flliaMwiis 

knowledge,  who  proceed  on  ftUe  m-  b»v«b«eB  fyOM-totbrlMtM.'  -n* 

Bunij'tiong,  and  who  are  atraogers  io  nhHosoptrandMtte'WHe— Sft'Sa*- 

the  leadiiiK  ftcts  of  most  qantions.  Usson   and  Mr    RabiMM  >  pn^et*i 

We  helicve  that  hooks  mi;  Ijc  foAnd  faugel;  touting  the  brilUBntpnmcU 

which  profesii  lo  eantftio  the  most  Am-  of  the  Bilk  Tntde,  the  tnigt^  inmMs 

pie  and  iutalliMe  niiesfor  themaking  that  trade  in^mnt  WMoWttefsiiit 

of  booU.     If   Mr  Hnskisson, -in    iik  of^eeeiTiug,  add  AeftUtbtDo^MAat 

isioQ  for  theor;,  should  tske  it  into  Were  aboni 

I    head  thnt  ho    could  from    these  from  the  n< 

books  make  bhnsulf  a  pair  of  boots  aa  predktiou 

w«jl  as  the  most  experienced  boot-m».      ted.     Mr , 

kcr,  he  would  fiud,bcfbre  he  could  set  predicted,  that  b;  tUitiMepuUIew- 

a,  single  stitch,  that  the  lewned  au-  treis  wouM  ccue  |  thtv- dfaVNC  If  ■( 

thorhiidomittad tO'giTeTaiiouspuints  preseni:  widening  and  deep<fi«^i»- 

of  iqftractim  tntutial   for  enabling  stead  of  thotrtng  ■;tnptotH  of  Mot- 


passion  for  theor;,  should  take  it  into  Were  about  t«  'dhyp  ilpStt  the  aMisa 

his    head  thnt  ho    could  from    these  from  the  ii«wandtiberal*«IM«{llM 

mir  of  boot*  aa  predktious  hmtt  hen  dsodMbMfe- 

enced  boot-ma-  ted.    Hr  HtisklssoD,aferMd(iag«, 


«W».fefftl>W«tt««tH*¥».-i     toi^iiflW  6f  ritaiCOinftiK  into  apiffc. 
thoiimnailiE <i«1m»  tlt»y.,&rsMJl.  Tb^,    U^.k^^— "XetnieobKrTeupon  your 


- «  MiW  Um  maUtHnof  Mt.a. 

-»UBk'ycH|n»>9Mito  l»ebu«X.  Hot; 

«fa«I]iiN  tbu  IHUw^c^  iM»  t. .  $MV 
lAJMwwlrii  4it  ft  law  wu.B^uf  to 

ntfaaft  miR^^  to^VKtw^  (Jiu  (be  IfiF 

.tME«MUcli«)MrMdj,(ou);hMl4^ftUFiia  . 

"  matter  of  fiMt-  on  vliicbjtift-psc^  j 

i»e4 '^Jw.rtfWtlure,",  He.tjijpiiiwd'niio.  , 

iailf,<HilitO'(^,twiB,»t  wtiichtltq  l|jr  . 

WM  (o.  eon*  io^  j^mtiav„bu(' 14  tbe 

':tnMi;'>ad,'ofi4;own«iift07«iioc  in.  to- 

Jd#citl.ofi(he<^i9t»'i^ftvi«M  Jtwsonipg  , 
juniApdM^ttd.  Iti,fa:i)tH!itbal|e?ertinie 
JMagriftlbqd,  the  .liiw..tirill.  ia.  i^lttj  .. 

eJ»«^B^t<h«IMmM:a^W9Q#<  i^i*  pWMd.  , 

t  ^miktoMe^''^  «faftb«MMi'e»J>l>ce  . 

;.j  lCihito-Mdmita.the!PM"t»fce.:i»»  ! 
■  i4)MWr4Atft[|£«'lMMr.«>atmiWg'  V^  >  -, 
ruUb]AtBh;pa»tK9j>t>li*Mlia^"I.f  >^u. 
iJ  th»jMtaluf«:>#l  i^nwf»blef4etianni- ., 
odlatnaiMt.tl)e  bill  1(1  t«>l>e  KcteDdad^ 
to  us,  tbe  8gjHHi<tb«'l[nBt  peniJu  ii 
D'i)rf»Ol»*  DKii-bBtW-'.  lli«,f»^ibuit,. 
>JiatiMt»-n%.Tbl8.{K«UeHp((o.  tOMra  4h«  . 
ic«ftto'<(frtibe'«|Ma— »  aDiw«n  &tl  (he 
■I  iiimtfgitai£>t  .hfufy  nnriutjUHta,  vioUiU , 

oiliMiiJtMlonitbabI  oaljr.  woocler  t^at, . 

i>uyAo4j<l  .a«t  tlwow- ttif  IctMi  itfe'f 

Lijtirtiyitbe'fira,"     -  - 

fv^-i  dM  Mttt'l  obaigeii^atb  ej^nrld  knows, 

^  r  ntplinH  fMtliJr  co>h«faBmb£of<theJ^w. 

»jiirf"Mipo«WoriB*  «tBte(lt.<:>iM,if  U  kJvnild'. 
jliw««l)|>b^bett«f  t^iit,  Uhli^n.. 

■■^liai»edB£fJ;.F  ^ii4'tluu,  in,.  ,...,       „_^ „,_,  „ 

.U'*«WiUlLjb^^-tOr]''P*(^te  jm-.,,  ^wp.Sf»yan<i plentifully siipiiliad  with 


.■jjneOMtetr.)  . 


, .  _ ,ii-|»ps^tt'»l  ai)t,  it,,  sOTereiKiiaiS  withshiUjnjji 

.,!«alUbo.yiie(>«d^about,^  ^oou.iiu  any,  .    ,  yi'4^  ruuajrJ  to  ttie  Article  nf  the 

•bs>.«Kt)«tMd'-7tbU  )■»  ID  the  pietent     Tfeiitj'  Cif  tJoiuu,  i>u  which  lie  ililates 

,    MoioB' '  .In  'the  (ao»  of  nil   this,  the     to  triuinphautly,  there  c^in  be  no  que*- 

.    iuit«r  brMcUy  iuiutiwte»,  that  be  ob-     tba  itux  lUc  pripcucd  change  ceo- 


rigU  of  Scotland  as  a  jMfoi0«  Asl*    ljMM»tlhi>|ii  wk  ijifiiiwii 


•t. 


1^4  iiiiiiililiili  XiK\m\wwM\    i^  -xi: 


jH.rrs''  oili  Hf'TJTisn  u 


jwt  (^  tbe  vhale^^»»^iib  r^i4i..a%«    ht.Bf^ti^ ^  ^ 

o^w  law  id  altogether  diiar^tlrM    intorfjtoairAr^efalflii 

A  pure]/  puUiq  ,ebi^aat#ii^  ^VMbU    «>«[&* 

D.  look  at  i^diyiMkb.  ^.  *«(»rp«Mi    ibi/'  linriBrpiiffwMaMMi^  ttm^jbMmfi 
ifi9^ita)i»UTe41y«<MA^«K^M9^i)iaA>    jgatjfatjiifufcgiii li  ii(  ft  liitiiltwfcipp 

Ij  f^rii^a^  z^ght,iHiditAi;4Wti4i^        isd  itKterwta/Tni;.'')   ac^f  f-vjtri  ti'rvm 
j^i  made  /'ioc  tl^e  evident  uttMiy  ^     ^t  JVb  likuil  aolrlikblr.'al  ioi  AniM* 
i^  feut^eqUnfitUin  aoottM^.''^   Mur 
lack),  neier  ai^ed  tha^  it  ^dOta-IMl 
QOQoem  ^vbhe  rjgh^^piiblflr  poU^ 

nor  (nril  igoTOEiuDeQ^'Vl^r^H^'il^ildr 
holdhr  aM«]:tf .i  he^ki^w,  iW  M^  ^ 
)ihick  ooocema  F^vftet  iigW-PiNil 
npu^rfio  light  i»si#oi?M^^B^y,#f 

^  likewise ;   he ,  M9^\T  W¥^ 

it  coneepM^  iwi;af  iieewiimille 


eA  tfie  ttf»al4i|Dl3UK««ok  b^ 
^Bdi-*Mr>faaie  !■ wtf»«Hf^-'^B< 

kM**4;' 

■dr^  <tiinilitf  :ln 


MkU    If  the  cDfifttnHst^n-^V.ttptil 

iSe  JUtide  by  t)Ua  writ^ie  ^-bf 

^pted  bj  Ihe  go^eKpiftflP^^b^'lirtio 

de  ,ia  perfect^  f(ortb)eef»^  £o)E|^bHfl  htffennaiiiliiri)^. 

ng|iLi  and  pubuo  poUcgr  «pui4  ^tlffiifi  fii^T  '  I'j  H  vj-c^rr?-*  om  Hi-unTi  m 

ba  pleaded  lor  eve^  iQba^ge.(Pl  iM  mwitifeAoWifcufcifniii^  ifaia 

p^ateyeTf    Bmembeiaof  th0flQVfmi  ttfMrf><MfmMBV;*«K)  ^itlpfi^aa  Mk»r 

pieni define priyate ziditeiQ tWflintl»>  md : »ai'-toii|fcii «? Mil ii ■  iil  i fliiiiwii 

ner,  Itis  h^lv  tin#^  tbe:Jki(^  ¥^mii\f  Ihiity iMwifaaifliindiiiii 

^pk  to  inquire  wbetber  tb/^  poiMii  IfBiiK^  to^itai^qiflk  Hmil^irfc 

aoj.priYate  rigbti  of  ai^  kindk,       .    >  bflMto^nphnv;  i^aiSkall  pedpti  wp 

Itr  is  thexrfose  the.  author  ^.  fth«  Oiiifcit^fiid  lhptia»y  ^mmA  ^MM 

pamphlet-^maintainingy  ^  in  eff»Ql  >fc>jwtotrt<ii  njaiifcgn  Jic^oiD  ctwcMi^^i 

&e  doe^  that  what  oencoraa  imblio  AtJUDrtaH'^^ilttl^MftfAal^ 

^ght  cannot  concern  prjyvn^  «gbl-r*  ^HOTfl.oighfc  Alyrto  b^nniar  #» 

Who  has  fallen  in^»  an  ahiuvdiiju  aait  tKe  j^eiK  ■eigUyy«KtHMHwiiiMi 

notMalachL                         ■     '     i  leaaoiuw.  -.:  a.,*.'  fobacJ  -jJT    .Hl^ft 

,  The  authorajwues,  thatoa^rtaapM^  ^Chft  imttewijp%>-f^S«aldii  Miipaw 

▼is^ns  of  the  tTeaftj  of  (Tnien  piot%  epeomii^  ttftd  ««•  ijjMiMH^wJMil 

fthat  the  fxamen  of  the  Union  ad-  JpMI  ;  I»-gi^>Uari„i»fcialiiiJr  mfm 

outted.and.eitabbsh^,  both  in  ieit  m^  m  ehink:<~*fatt*uuBpiMfiiMMl 

andpo^^-the  prindpU  4^q$9mila*  pctmdiHttigk'dl  i^dHit.  s  tte  JMpMrffiiy 

<»07L^  Well,  vhodei^  thiepiii»oiple4  tliat:B«bintb«lmiii%p  ilMiig9B«t*,MH»» 

Certainly   not  Malachi;  he  t»emif  f^la^tMiAkimef^ttmfk^hum  diii#i 

^roteeto  against  itg  ioproper  Apphh  4rem-ii'pripesl^«D«taii^,^4fc^^ttli' 

cation.     He  distinctly,  ^adi^  ntM  th«lsh4  tiffkA^  4ud'  iPtl^MaA  Hlhwt* 

dianges  may  be  uumIo  in  4ba.  latrt.ef  ittirei9dtiapBMte«e4^toiMVifaMMb 

Scotland,  a^id  ths^t  iinnr9^enieQW  V^,  «|itiOMd9M)M(tfBMBiB  ^teidBedmi 

bo  borrowed  from  mdtaAi  >lk  hfei  niB»Q0-'r%)aitoemiBO«tttwir^&«" 

Qontenda  foe  is,  4hat  those  dWPM  kud^H*  -SiEiM^.ttetlMf^  M'Ve  M> 

and  iiDproTexnei^  may  be  suoh  ^a^  Kng^id).aire iMtu^itb  iK<ten8a(|HB 

peculiar  circumstanpes  of  Scotland  eeM  ^  miMtH^  <tf  >»j  M^tplb'efiomMhtwliU 

tbr.     He  merely  opposep  nimtieif -t»  the  airy  aiJA  pwc^fioiiiAHii  ■  lii  lii  n  eii^ 

^Imecessary  assimilatioBrr4o  tbeor«ti«  mhW^-ft^WM^'^^PM^y^'^^'^*'*^' 

Msimilation — to  such  assimilation  aa  h  mii»  raias  owr  iiwiimiuiaiiiinyi^  ^ 

likely  to  do  grievous  injury  t^  Sfltoi^.  .  The  ^naniBHly  kt  Whgli^d.  wtMi 

1m4  luthout  benefiting  Bngland.    •  -rfclflietglb  biili^afcttofftfMia^ppttlliMr 

u£e  writer  next  ^y^  he  baa  shofr|»«  hMihegitoiRrediJho: 

■* that  when,  in  j^rocess of  time^a da*  the peoplf'of 

viation  from  a  sunilsrit^  of  ^nxn^g^y  nlmtj^^nfi 


MMMHi,  MA  i|he'«iia»  Dolcii  «f  Hnk> 

-    A  «MFul  Ba».dff  to  ttiV  tl  Kftmrf 

.     „       *f  ttte  *«*1kiMy  Bf  Mif  !»%««• 

i*J>MniM«d.to:U4t^  u  kotpk  luffidMcy  'of  iedd  n  'tlM 
M«iW^i«W|rMb1itot\kk^BlM«i«^  wuaktlj.'Mdlbj 'tiw -crimbMltI¥'W!1II>■ 
rttati  ^*«  btm    fottDdtJM^AUdU 

«Mt.j£U#  kHri(Ud<«M  «heir(f«fcn- 
4bu  fiHUnl^niii,-«t»da  4tw.  i*M*r  kA 

fiUBtid  i:MnMlU  a»aJ'  ^^mfi'lim 


M  roptrds  the  seeuritT  «f  the  fitUmi 
nlfcrtlil^hiiy«wii»i«*r<nn>wb 


IBl"    llljl     rlbJfaSqftbvW'-'OM^Untf 
S^lMlMkaiwaqFitUkfliAiM: 

«nidtata«ito'mkiv.tUib#>>«(Vtu^ 

Ailed.    The  Loadon  tanks  umKnu 

«i)«i«iipMdl  w'.gMfliMuid  M  ta-the 


imaiii-aatetf  ISM 

^liAw|*eB*«l  ft-tanfc  «iittlkitoKtii 

iBiiilTii  an. ipMiMila ^toreb'Ua^Mt-' 
•■■>tiM/itii«buii"    - 


■n^ik  ChM—infctftiuA^iHittfee3wiJM 


«be  juBMMMU,-  vtkieli  oit  tf  ■■ihfaik' 

JAw  UiKwU  ba  a#«aiMed  t^  iu , ...  ,        .       ,     ■ 

■ill  iiiilp     Ittw  wortlurftltiaMUUie  Id  *<^t(if  Nid««^i%;theilk4til,' 

■■^|hirf,iifc<ha«WMgl>  *  JMdJwi  S'MUllpUtaf  ilchddMidtaforgoBl,' 


tenths,  will  oonsbt  of  bitid^<M^rMd    thlrifciw^^ig^grtfcit^fmfifMtti  ■nhlw 
%i!hr  df^^^ng(»i^fJ'«ip«C'  :ifhe    lKr'tlidbMtigA;0Jfi^il>Ar«';M4fr 


Ai^iiik^htm^ii ^Mivngd^i'ji\    .<ifay offmgipiiililiiiHiih  <jH     ".rK. 

Jli  ift^iiM  the  8tlpf»0iid«i^)^^        ^qBo  Qidteito^iUlkatf  ibtf  lMlia«M 

geri^^ 'tl[^ ' nm^*  of  M  MD^v.  w^ffieUalDjtDi  «u#Hb  aHufttieH^ 

T&fi  b^  wiQr  ^  l»«l««t2»g'«bt«^im|-  «MDteiillMMr>qiM  J^a^ttJ^*^  Bb^aMi 

jtt^-^^  :iif  Vf  plbf^  ib«  'ftbililyT  «f    AvAei/^tkii  -mi^crftiifmBidMttoidi 

hitt^flitttcl^  «^«ln|(4oylat  kiii^^^^  <i|i^ialii^a&dlaffiqMBt/aifijbMiw- 

lMftit«liltt]fofftddup)«<»|jt>tfiiflii»<ftom  riUmimriiD.rf/iHidMn^  te.^lk 

t«li^Atatsf«r«iri  iMtfiiifii  nmtngtodite  UgiMr  lMBftHtmM<id|  iMmftcnMii- 

1o(i§  oTltUtey'^Mln^'MAplcmieiritfiioin  r|9S»iNmietd^tetTltfOisMk%{$^hi^ 

tlMfti^ft«^6rhl«ttR«ittor.<  ^iMil  AiigB  >teM(dD^|iitoaffiiid^4(gm*Mdii¥«^ 

iA«M)<4d^*6f'te'«^el]r  ^dhl|M^&imlr.  i(M«MM(ipMttC7wwliMb,iS»4ii4la^ 

^If  «  mttoaoCttHr,  m^mt^ji  w-  paper  cumo6A[iaeib^e0BktfMililW7 

'^p#  0ir  ^iiiidk<e<i  m9(tkmm,  t^wmiim  •  ^^^o^ktax^imiismoaiA  iim«miDij#  ^ 

'^MU»p(dt4«bi*i«i<ht^'liiid4M44tai-  JfOMde^iiBlulttii/bir^nrn)  ma  "indl 

rtiO(i<  t^«UMS}:iMI,oiui^  bUai»r  JkiiMBt  :jMlAf(f«pljni«»-tiiiit^«M,r«y]U«iBs»^ 

iii>d&  li&i  VbbittifiBrf  id(lRMi^^<tbBie  «biiiidaiiit[«piilHiaii«MAf«^ei^tirf- 

'ftiM}lWi»M|My^W  Ikb'^HiMe'iidii  *:ptloic4ciilnib;:«tU>f<H(i'ftiMii»B|li«i9e- 
^'meM^«da^«acb.  BattfaliluikKr  'JtkNil  cfle  idites  4fatf  e^ttipkrH^ Jm 
fail,  he  is  execrated  for  h^snig  Ae    licadohihtaikmio^Tmnm^liMi^l^ 
''^t^i^dlig  ^v^ters^aliihdugh^thlMiFeiy    m<  pMidlwef  viU  ttoit*»jpfgi»jihit 
^ir  BMn^Mti  of  tlMM^  ordPMi  Mid  iM>    IwDkt'irkioUido'abi  jifl^ti  ^ftt^  adte 
MMyait  tfro  ^  M»  sumA  Doie^wr  r  imfitmliMmm%mMmk}i(f  afwiflii 
!io«e  «i«M  byhitt  tfaan  na^ifoiroiUl-    iMiiliihafciaMi4)d^li^ 
Ihi^.  ^A^badkMmtMrithelwitineidB    iggMftt*  onaBy/tod-^hkulhr  mpptJiiyn 
tiialf tke^ WofklO(|^4rfa4M«  hailSyinirthejr    4if  ihe  «iBid^a^t«i  udd.  4rfr<^tiMM9p7 
^^ha«#  di»M  Irion  tte  awf Jotheo  tten     any  protcctiairJthalHwrnniyf  p]  iti.<i> 
'id  tbe  ^cMimuiiSty  t»  moilii^  ^m-  :  :fie'iflr<K>lHMU«dilaadvillMiftihin 
']^c(yiii6»t'lbtf1iiboar)iipd  Hkt  ingfes.    tttatMen.  ntaaoAwiSuktmnjmMik^ 
Thtt«^   h«i#«ver,:  ^^  QonteB&ig    StxiMlth  b«iik8piilia**hii4»«>€ai8«>*ftt 
'  i$atil»t  ftihioo^,  aaAi^iwtbffaafaobn     te;c4D  ^«ipkm>tte.caii0e%te^ffD- 
'l»oaIti|h€»;adlttk«<tf«bhMiker  a^oikne,    mmn^'jiMsspsDtmilom>fm*^^^ 
^t«d-thitt<«f  «  m^ehiUit  oi^mattufiuy-    WbBhtkn>dnxm\mcai6M0>ci  t^afe^a- 
'*MMr  a  nMsHwie^t  k-.tfaor-fiiriyDn    inn/  '« -:  v^^^-r  ^.il    ' » 'j:,no  u^rAo^^i 
''  U>  Muk  that  Wotigkt««liave>ail  tfie  >     ^8«atdii>'i'heifir8lKcaiii»ol/j||iar 
'  benefiiff  iha»  *flo^  Mi*  the  oozisteilce     uninterrupted  credit ai^-a^fhtibMhfeir 
of  bidiki,  «d<ibottt '^y  ^  the  haoavda     ptjmtiam  j*eaUh,  hwdl  illw^flMMIMike 
^  — it  i^  the  ^tsWoft  tOJtfaiiiPthafcbiwikH    Irfainh  (befotrnrs  jr|MjE>mai»ihe 
'  4)id«t*ftHr  «ubHe  m<tffli«loa«^  andthat    ci»uatry:!V  U  ^MtmkxtUt  Miutlw 
'  ^o.^t^gai«  oagw  to -b«!piiilito'ihe  ^■htfiiiAibrnioM^  if  tthaiiniUft^;  ^6^ 
^  y{fl|hir  and  iaftMtttt^fthbee  who  edta-    ^pncairiootnaw  ^rjthetifciNVtfipliyn" 
I  bmh  4Mn»^lt'1firtheriibhidv  t^^ihink-   ftfaufiniiDgi     j/  t-^n  <>}  Mo^  ^no 
"  that^the*  bikiloei^^iii  indebted "tii- the   i  ^tfie7iiAkaa^4hfc.6efMmir.Mi&:ft<feihe, 
\' Mmmuiiil^M  tbleivling  'hhn  ihi  iiis/  ^ Qtet^^TStetdbubtolto  Aothfllpfll^ 
'  oallibgv  v^nd  irtiadUWeoiuRvtiit^indn' J  ;M~iihatAeoiiMiolia4^al'J[(iot.iliM»f ito 
V  <dA>tadito4iliiiAiiiiMthiBgi^    Iti'v^bo. .  ooild.itaii&iiliatls  eatt^itfaEof^ 
well  •lor  tie  «Grdttlryi^dlieB  thf^fttfhfion    a  run,  they  htA^Hmn^Mhit^iiid^ 
^  0MiH^b«iihang0i^    '      a.    <^      n    /  mkatdf oAMirf ajcoi>nw»ii Wi^  He 
*^   ^hi^Widtor  of^Che  paiiipfalc*<  iMka  if< .  gBpfeyaBtij  Aimtf^.fdi^rikt^^ji^wam 
'   the  Beottfeh  bafik»  an  reaUy  so  solid .  by  paying  in  4pMia»  #Mf  amicwtfl 
as  they  s«o  rspiMeMad  ta  be. .  The    boaifc  of  thfir  Btabili^^lM^uh 


^iUii7«o^A:tiQ&titattas»iA«( ty*"^        olio  t)M7liDst>plM0,r^^r^i0tnoV1t^ 

^^omtHtm  ptetidf  cAb  jmUio,  and'  ofi  fVfll^   -Mbkif  jptat^  lif«»i^  4#i  ^<4ii^  i>fcii|MI% 

era;*      He  tb^ittiiiaifA^i^ly  Mk9,    proba^H]r'tiMlb^ri9oiMa^4iP%^ 


-«gh«iob«ikeHn  find  eite  iniDetmrgrf^  .n^^hiii  Melj.^  v^^b^  t^ftiverg^.ftf 

eMoiA^toJtblanlkrjR  dr  |puilu\toiiSj^.|o  >a  i]^tiiMie^<^4j^Qgiig  ^  ^^^ 

oilidfif^  foi^heiMdyte^4lnr«nj(ife-  :«itl)j«fedof c^^  §rt^(4%  Sksot^  popvJis- 

3bEtef^e^m»aeiiir?afitllieuimtia^,  il3•lldal»^;W^/I^fll9)lN9i!«^3^'j^        ^^^ 

lent'*  are  consoio^iiBJth^^fth^iBton^t    MiWtoo^hoiMf  tN^  |N»^ji|^^ 

1  T)tiip  auMMmt*  of  lioief^'  ^mai,  takh  n^on  ^Meofe^tucm^  r  Bfmm  Mimt  m/l^m 
'^Ibnissel^'  '^ 4to leiigfgnieiilitnol.fa  Tthedbs^tiM  ^ihimtft^^xwh(i)^^ 
'«iiiel|ghbe««tii|f •  l«idaQ|it^*'^  Jo  piotet  r«i(  f^taiion^w^  and^Vik  j^eM  effttwo 
it(li€SiiU^«»i£wiirt  a^turi^ijttid'biMitfe  ain  adsraalafr !V  t  i<of-  '.:•'-•  !;>' 
.'^lifett6dt!e9Jt4bekattivl7/ISiCttQkMik  -i  lariliiA «ecllnd{4flc^.»Ul«.ib0«i»ie- 
^»^btf  Hkii^  ta^fl^  tfaB(>M;Uerd«aaij(«l7  o<aiil<iilDM9  metiHle  1o  |lM^j9M>%Ae 
«^^3p»0le^l^tdieln«dve»<hia»4Tb&«udba  ^<w  l^><ml:a»/afifiiiMo- 

J  ito»e^yL>9ftfiiigiteMdBi>'J7bttkihe   i|iiYe<».tluq9.«|ttk9<i|a^t9i)BbeiM«lf 
f^^^bttm-lB  'eoi](]i|Hlied(ibj.rAooed^'J;o   ^wouMrbaji£ithw«>wwld#ifer.ti^efjaeB  t 

stuff  is  below  MAittooiui  ^  •  /7  .•  sffovd^naiQQebiiM^  ptotoclBWOir  agMmt 

- -^*  Ih^  Wi^^tflltM^'Uptas  lotiig  as  :.ike«tKto«brophe.  ^AuilattwisabeultM 

'i^4oiklfidliiKc<l«Bitti,ia&iiia$rbeiMll ;  liut  k  likoty iatekto  f4M0  witU|48>witli^ut it. 

s  4&ctti^  h^  «4ci^  *v<Wha  tai  pMoDd/ito  .  W«  fleiijthaftth«  snail  nota  MFQaole- 

'itAyjiiyUn  ^it^tMM^d  rgsaeoi  panic    Ijv  et  inooipaHxr^''  the  de^viarieapf 

^Miaybe^ioieiledl'iiMbapanusae  would    pania;"  tAdjas.iP'Jlid  *'|^ddy  multi' 

-^ ^ttMiBl  Aosebloiifjnaion  seiaiaA  of  the    tndc^V  it iuw.biit  jfov  aotes 4ii. it»  p#s- 

baaksatonoer    He  takes  for  gmnted    senbntogpoiupavimKHIi.    Tbaiate 

'4^t  m^  a  rtmi would fhnajg*  tbe    !paiii<raamQieiieodia Iioa4*u ; tlle.nin 

u44b^ci>iittO'fuia;'   ^^  >  .f        begtm^Mgaiiiat'bwikflrthat did nettiwiue 

,    :i  ^4^aife  vendemd .  this  desec^Dgj  of,  •  mub/^  olany  kind^  and' tbe i^ddjT  nnil- 

'  litftiM^  be ^agbt-to  have  sbowar^toat    tittaida bad niotluQc  ^.do.iritb 4t^  A 

iluA^  AMx^MtlikeAjr  eiioilgb.tof  bap-  ^  tnn  upoaatoiitttic7,baiik Jsnotbogiin 

1^  iraodlhat^ifitflbouldjtbesabaDks    bjrthf&beldetatt^tbesmaUBetes,  but 

atf vKbaadant'^puleiiee  ^ould-not pro-    hj iba bolfat of  the largflh <oa«8^  and 

cure  ffold  to  meet  it.    His  assumpdon    thoaa  who.  bavft  sutm  at  iateieat,*  or 

i^flsSy  opposed  tofitobabiUtf,  and  he    bakneeaof  aiseottnlv iontiie  baok.    The 

audfiesiM^  Ae  least  effisrt  to  esiablish    (firat  fiital  teport  :ia  ahUQst.uivariabljr 

'  -r  >lls '  tratb.    Tha  past,  bistotyaitd  pre-    sent'  abmady  i^  t  bgr  *  ^  .  untn^Eomed 

* '  ^tait  'chataoter  of  she  Soottisb  bttiks    Mwer  orders*  but  ht  the  noh  uid  the 

^>oa?4ritwilb  dedskiti.        ^  kAowiqg, jmdihflflabead  tbe  cMn.    We 

i     Ha  belietes  it  ta  be  '^  ibe  dui^  of  a    imagine  that  the  aaaiall  notes  af  a  bank 

•^ '  *wisa'goi|^vnment  to  take  pMcaiittfniar7    aildomf  axoeed  ^ne^wealiatb  of  its 

'    ^masaores  against  snob  an  appaitii^  ca^    whole  engageineotsy  and  ajma  to  tlieir 

^auiiopbe^^and  be  supposes  that  this    amount  would  ba  nothing.  .  It-setanSy 


*_ '  t 


>* 


\  -) 


00t                          neUtkm^  AAWmrie^Btq.  [M^, 

liO'Wi>fef,t»befawigte6ath«tlb»WMiO  of  ih*  ivtareti ;  «id  wb«H  tM0t^  tbt 

■«ietof  abankoomprehendiUraoi^aU  frugilltf  oltlMSMlcrialfofbid»iUfi» 

the  demands  that  can  be  made  vpea  ther  cireulatioi,  aed  It  eemes  baodt  It 

k.    The  &efe  is,  if  these  notes  be  sup-  the  bank,  it  tinmt  out  to  be  your  irm 

rtsed,  the  banks  will  still  be  liable  Pkmnix,  whieh  arises  agaia  frosa  ili 

about  ninetecn-tweatieths,  or  at  own  ashes,  and  takea  a  new  ^^^  u 

kast  the  chief  part  of  thdr  present  e&«  hold  and  as  exteBsiTe  as  its  /a£fy  ^ 

gafemeots,  to  a  run  against  which  the  ceaa$d  mitfr 

pMcantioaary  measuie  will  not  afford  He  eVideatl;  ina^nes  tiiia  te  bs  a 

the  least  protection.    Again,  this  nMa-  BMrtal  thrust ;  ite  is  ciesor  eaovigh  tbat 

■lire  will  tend  in  no  degree  to  amend  he  Uiinkt  it  will  stretdi  the  hapless 

the  proportion  between  the  means  and  Soettish  banhi  ia  the  dusl  The  notes 

the  engagements  of  the  banker.    If  of  these  banks  aoeommodattion  baUs  I 

the  latter  lend  his  notes,  he  has  %  What  more  oa«  be  neeessaiy  for  sn^ 

ckim  upon  the  borrower   for  their  pressing  them  for  erett  Tbeignenaos 

amount  in  solid  money  ;  if  hepi^  them  and  the  foUy  which  he  here  displifi 

ki  ditehaige  of  claims  upon  Umsel^  would  di^giaoe  a  sehoolboy. 

W  retains  their  amount  in  other  pro*  What  1m  sayatonehiog  iIm  reoeiffaig 

perty  ;  he  may  owe  less  in  rtepeot  of  of  interest  for  a  handfiil  of  pi^Mr  that 

Bttes^  aod  more  in  raspeet  of  suraa  al  oosts  nothing,  is  as  applicable  to  the 

iaiersst  and  bahmoes  on  aocottnt ;  his  noiws  of  the  Bank  ef  Knglaiid,  and  the 

oapital  may  be  diminished  by  more  other  English  banks,  as  to  those  of  tke 

than  the  amount  of  bin  small  notes.  A  Scottish  banks.    The  Scottish  banfeeis 

hai^c  mi^  have  in  these  notes  twenty  are  as  liable  to  be  called  vtKm  for 


Ma&  may  nave  in  tnese  notes  twenty  are  as  iiaoie  to  oe  caued  vtKm  lor  ipe- 

^usaad  pounds  in  circulation,  and  oie  as  the  English  ones,  dioagh  it  ii 

yet  it  may  be  more  solid  and  secure  less  llkdy  to  nappen  to  them  than  to 

than  one  that  has  not  a  single  note  the  hitter.    Theidea  that  thehr  nctsi 

OBt  ef  aay  kind.    Onoe  move  we  say,  axe  by  the  cash  credits  made  te  be 

tlmt  wo  fartild  it  to  have  been  deeisiTe*  practically  accommodation  bills,  isM- 

\fi  poTed  by  experience,  that  a  bank  nosterous  in  the  extreme,    tte  faemr 

which  issues  no  notes  is  as  liable  to  a  lends  his  notes  to  a  fhrmer,  or  trades^ 

and  to  be  mined  by  a  run,  as  one  man,  or  pays  them  to  tiie  ehe^  of 


that  issuee  both  small  notes  and  large  the  latter,  and  what  then  beoomss  ef 

QMS ;  of  course,  we  believe,  that  in  them  Y  l%e  borrower  pays  them  aiws| 

fifgard  to  pioteetioii,  the  precautioiiary  almost  immediately,  and  perhape  ia  a 

neasuro  will  be  neeriy  worthless.  few  days  they  lure  returned  to  tiiebaah- 

In  speaking  of  the  ouA  ertd^  of  er,  fromaooUierbank,tobeexchaBgBd 

tiw  Scottish   banks  the  writer  says,  for  what  is  equal  to  gold.  The  loan  is 

*  QChe  Seotoh  bankers  receiTO  %!^  per  made  in  notes,  but  perhape  loog  be- 

oe&t  for  a  handful  of  paper,  whidi  it  fore  it  is  i«P2^^>  H  is  made  oneof  solii 

does  not  cost  them  a  fortlung  to  create,  property.    The  writer,  however,  ssems 

snd  fbr  the  Aiture  payments  of  which  to  imagine  that  the  botro^er  keeps  the 

in  specie,  the^  need  beat  noexpensein  notes  ui  his  hand,  or  at  least  in  ciroo- 

manng  provision.'*  He  says  farther  of  lation  within  his  reach,  until  he  rspays 

these  caw  credits :  ^  I  I4>peal  to  every  his  debt  with  them. 


nao  who  has  any  dear  or  just  ideas  of  The  Bank  of  Bngbad    lends  its 

oommerdal  credit,  whether  %  btstbx  notes,  which  costs  nothing,  at  intanst 

ov  AOOOxxoDATiOK  BiLUB,  (for   that  by  discounting  bills— that  is,  it  lends, 

is  the  light  name,)  which  is  consider-  them  for  two  months  to  aay  individtiai, 

•d  unsound  and  disereditaUe  in  ^itsj  upon  the  joint  personal  security  of  the 

otheroountry  in  the  world,  can  be  safe  drawer,  acceptor,  and  indonen  of  a 

and  honourable  in  Scotland."  He  then  bill,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  notes  thus 

^  that  the  most  efiective  checks  lent  are  ntumed  to  it,  it  keeps  lend- 


which  cj>erate  to  prevent  the  owr  ume  ing  new  ones.  The  bsnks  of  Seollaad 
of  fto  Bnglishlow  bank  are  all  want-  lend  notes,  at  interest,  on  the  promis- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  one.*'  '^The  sory  note  or  bond  of  an  individual  and 
notes  are  issued  without  value  in  the  his  friends ;  the  loan  is  for  an  indsi- 
first  instance :  they  may  be  forced  into  nite  period,  but  it  is  on  a  xunning  a»- 
eitenlation  to  any  amount  the  banker  count,  and  the  money  is  in  reali^  re* 
j^oaaao,  for  he  never,  I  suppose,  can  paid  and  relent  onoe  per  menlh,  or 
want  borrowers ;  they  are  k^  in  cir-  periiaps  onoe  per  week.  Gentle  rial- 
eitlatioii  as  long  as  possible  for  the  eake  er,  where  is  the  pmetieal  dSffMrvneet 


Worn  noljui^  touchioff  tibe  uri*  <iefenee  mij  bf  u»dirlakfi^HM«i*ff 

U^9  assemoi^'that 'it  would  be  impos*  ten  jipt  whiit  Totm  ttod  Xoiy  ^i^iH^ 

8^1e  to  preyeat  the  circulation   ol  c^tiox^nugr  toil  At  the  filtt^  mAi^i: 

Scottish  notes  in  the  North  of  £ng^  retiring  the  haeknejed  oplnioift  o£( 

land. '  No  one  can  need  convincingy  Benthiui^  Ricardo,  and  their  diacipltaf 

that  the  law  could  very  effectualJj  -^t  znattera  not^ifihoae  whoM&ty' 


prerent  such  circulation.        .  .<   it  is  to  guide  public  foeUngi  ceT< 

We  will  no«r  saj  a  word  on  the     their  path  lukl  prin<^^f-r^  this  wt^^ 
pfm>hlet  generally.  ^  saj  matters  not,  for  the  dame. is  now ; 

I^  is,  throughout^  a  seryile  imitar  kindled  in  the  nation,  which  wiU  footti 
d6a  of  the  Letters  of  iyialachL  In  oousume  the  new  creeds  and  systems  * 
si&^ote^  Wit,  and  humour,  dramatic  .  While  we  are  pn  this  pointy  we  wiU ! 
fjlltuioii,  and  classical  Quotation,  the  ohserv/e^  that  ^cumBtanees  ha>ye  .dij^ » 
writer  coutmually  labours  to  plao^<  a)>led  us,  much  against  our  wiifhe%'t 
hixhself  in  comparisou  with  hisantago-  for  writiiig  a. paper  for  thi»  Nuonj^v 
nist.  At  the  ^nd  of  almost  every  para-  against  the  bill  for  repealing  .^e  mnt  k 
graph  he  seems  to  say — am  I  not  a  ry  law^  We  ca^noty  ,komwi0,Kit^i' 
gjniipT  man  than  the  Author  of  Vfa-  faujx,  ffom ,  expiessuig  a  l^^i^  iJiAty  Hi 
y^1(q7  ?  '  ¥he  ooneeit  of  this  is  intoler^  this  .{kenucions  hill  peasi  ^ijin  all  pi^; 
at>^  and  the  failure  is  decisive.  Some  ot  babilitjr.  it  willi,  the.  Lowei  0Q|is«»  ii.  ( 
thQwitmigfhteven^den the  inflexible,  will  be  di&ipently  deakt  ivittv  iAjtit^r. 
c^ub^Dance  of  an  ecoi^omLit.  .  Tha  ,  Upper  one^  We  cannot  thiok  that  it » 
sp^t  that  pervades  it  is,  however,  its  will  t>.e  sanctioned  by  th^  Xiord  tJhaiHi 
worst  characteristic.  Its  tone  of  pert,  c^oi;*  He  is  an  liUigUshm^SH-hMbdi^g^-l 
pupipyi^h,, insolent  superiority  towards  dragged  through  tue  imous  cWili  el> 
th^  ulastaoua  individual  to  whom  it .  Kngiisb  .  sociftfy-r-his.'Juuiwledget  ^^ 
is  addrcissed— its  paltiy  misrej[Jresent<^  ,  Kf^ghmd  has  iK>t.biitsn  Sf^nfya^  tit  JiOft*  * 
tions.  ^uohing  the  question  at  i^ue—  don,,,  ai^d  hia  oofOipTijkwt^Y^^r  naxki* 
It^  wanton  disregm  of  private  and,,  must  porceiv^  how  injuoeujilj- tbitfi 
natSiinal  rights — its  sneers  agtiinst  na-  bill  would  operate,-  not  only  n^^aii^^f 
tibnal  prejudices — and  the  insults  th^  Undholdcgrs,  but  agaiM4t,tha  flp?e^ 
wihich  it  casts  upon  Scotsmen  as  a^  body  ^f,  the  /smallj  and  middliiig-; 
p^>ple,  are  deserving  of  thd  most .  n^erphWtSi  jnaniilM;turey%.  tmdfmp^tH  * 
sefeice  reprehension.  The  changes  and  fimnepy  throughout  tha  oount^  > 
aiid  innovations  of  the  day  must  t>e  Why  does  this  illustrious  lAdAviilttiln 
defended  by  wrings  diffident  from*  remain sUept  l^nidst the, changeaiNPdfT 
this.  pam{)hlet,  and  the  pne  formed  by  isolations  tha^  axf  in  pko^sw^tJI  We 
lOfl  HuiVision's  speech,  or  they  wi|l.  hopajthat  luspew^i^  voi^  pott  h«« 
•OOP  he'put  an  end  to  hy  tlie  countiy.  raUed  a^^amst  these  ipeiMWi0|i.whiah'* 
la  i^tb>  it  matjters  not  how  these    threa^Akherttia  elans  h^loir«drffOtta^ 

c£ang08  and.innovatioiis  may  he  de^ ,  try,     

fonded— it  matters  not  l^  whom  t^ir  .,:-*'  '  t    - 
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tnni  M)d  Tofto^Tsplifcal  RIsM;'  of 
Dorkiag-and  he  interentltif  ricliltt;. 

It  ii  stated  Ifaiit  Mr  Be^dldii,  Ihe 
Drunfttikt,  » .  empliqred  in  irHtinK  » 
ikeUB  of  bis  "  Qn  and  Times,"  to  qt- 
{jCBT'dairitif  ihe  Mubing  Mudo. 

Tfie  TouTiBft'Orunmsr;  or,'  BhIm 
tell^ting  to  the  Scener;  and  ADtiqtiitIe> 
incident  to  Travellera ;  tndading  an  Ipi- 
tume  of  Gilpin'B  Principles  of  the  Ple- 
tnreiiqn^  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Posbroke,  i* 
•nnoDCctd  as  being  nearlj  read;. 

1%M  'Fugitive  Pieces  of  the  lite 
Iwunari  Blndevell,  Esq.,  Author  of 
the  HistoTT  and  ADtiqaitiei  of  Scaf- 
boraagh,  with  a  Biograpbical  Sketch  of 
the  Anthor,  by  John  (^le;  will«oon  u»- 
paar.  ....■■.. 

There 

with  fine 
of  Gre»t 
taken  frc 
ter,  ud  I 


Wl«d  ."The  -metf  M:'>tte^4rUhitfatt 

CtaiWrj.''      =   '■■  .--■-"-■■'!  i   -■■  -11  'm 

"Greeee  Vindicated,'' :b«tae<-«M^.|i- 

ttnllH  «f  0)neWMftfti!ttut«4artM>«Et 

Jonrnala^of  'ttOA^PcMlBli^  MicM^ 

fcfta>g^§^}«]N^4lotoi  MiUi»?«i- 

^%l  "''' 

moiW'<driaiV1liltf,'k 
K«ign,»>flH''IMf  - 

i.'  ^  jwwaJi  1"  > 

PlttbrtcaJldU  IlLu^^irftM^dUtflMiL 
TnuuUtadfrou  the  French  AMttMt 
of  H.  rnndUM,  IjBilHtwrtUl. 

»r  ^ngeFi*'ii«ut%>^iM>Afiik1)ie 
Hiitorr  of  Eil^  Slcbtld  'tM'  41^4 
fhim  the  oHgiiiel  ^nainiMi^  IW  Sir 
Oeorg«  Back.         '      '    ■  ^'^ 

Dr  John  HMwa  Geod*  iM'U  aw 
WoA  in  the  pren,  to^MidlM  "ft* 
Book  of  ^atore  ,-"  being  » tacecMtN  «f 
Lecture*  fenaeriy  ^eliTereildl  <&*i6sr- 
Mj  laaUtition;    H-^irill'«xtaU  Wthm 


Theb 

ing  for  ll 

illuatnled  from  ^e  'trriting^  of  Ttttol' 

Prt;era  of  Sftu  emin^t  for  their  At- 
tainments in  Theology,  Phildtophy,  and 
Polite  tHffatrfk;  Selected,  arranged, 
ted  adapted'Ui'the  purpose  of  Gimily 
worship,  anddVivkt^  dev6tibn.'  Bj-the 
Kev.  Uenrr  Ctisseld,  A.M.  'Fhe';frork 
will  be  dedicated,  by  Mri<riiBi;6n,  ,t«  the 
Archbishop  of  Cant«ibarj.  ' 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  S^u'd,  Poriu- 
n1,  and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Tangiers toTetuan,  !>;  J.Taylor,  Snigbt,  ' 
and  one  of  the  ^utb«ni  of  Um  '''Vf>;age  ., 
Piltoresquc  dans  ]'A^cioni)e  Tianff,"  < 
is  in  the  press.  It  is  to  be  comprised 
in  twenty-two  parte,  each  containing 
flre  engrarings,   with    leltcr-prese  de-  ^ 

A  eotlecUon  of  French  Pootiy  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication,  to  be  cl-  ~ 


HespiW';  '<»K-   — -- —    - _- 

raii&  To '  wMa&  ttfll  b»*dd«4'i 
Historical  Acwunt  of  the  Boyal  sod 
AiKient  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hos[tt- 

UrEeiiilersoB/XntlDr'if  a¥eBdct)c* 
in' Icclgnd,  h'KH  in.UiejtHii'.'jW^faal 
..Besecfcbe^  and  Xniy^  in  'Siat&^'vt 
eluding  A  Tour  tbroiuj^  ttw  ultb^ 
and  the  pasea«e  of  ihe  Quttfui.     ' 


A  new  eJition  of  Hr  Watl'i  Poetical  the  AdministnUoii  of  Fuiih  fiellaf  in 

SkfltchM,  UoalMiJ««^t)*8SD4t>**>-''  ^itteiHI^Wn  EktfnhM  in  England.    B/ 

A  Norel,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Dwarf  of  Heni7  JotiD  BoultDD,  Enq.  hii  H^Mtv'g 

Weatarbourg,  being  a  Tnnalation  Epuu  .Solicitor  Ucnersl  of  the  province  of  tf[i- 

tho  Qerman,"  ia  nearly  ready.               '  per  Canada, 

'PMrlWttral'bu  Ib-Mk   ]vew  "The  .  The.fimpai;!  of  tba  work,  ^oqe  time 

Labours  of  Idl«ne«8,  or  Seven  Hugbta'  Bi|ic«  aonouuccd  as  preparing  for  publi- 

SntMnaiDUMla^"  Cfttion,  by  Mr  DaifBoo  Tamer,  oa  Bii- 

-',  ]CElliii»phKyS0tH0aw1wia>bautta  tish  Aatoeraphs,  will  soon  appear.  Tbia 

pablUrOlwenrttianBOa  tttoMtaalatate  portlbo  wDl  consist  of  specimens  of  the 

'flCtbsJtasttUi'ial*'*^'  iW  Property,  band-writing  of  the  Kings  and  Quesna 

jMk  Ae  o^Uam  of  •C»*- ..  «f  Eoglond,  and  of  the  diftrent  branches 

li^'TtMiHA.  •iHLIkv..(^Wa^<>^  liu>  of  the  Boyal  Family,  from,tbo  Itelgn  of 

Tolnme  of  Scrmoos  {h  the  preBs.  Bicbard  ll.  until  tbe  pretest  time.   Col- 

-''I£A',^nUr:ndHoi|j-ftf.  (Ao-WorM  of  Dr  lections  of  a  similar  natare  have  usually 
-Butoi,.!*  lea  WW- "  w>»  »t  pre»- 
T.bStojfloofclrf;  Q«ia»J4[eBn»idered  and 

iUustnied,  in  a'Series  of  UtftoriiMl  Di»- 
j}«Wt^.'9rweli«4:.in  :^fl  HaXj  Trfpity 
.fikwth,OheltMlMi%r  »j  ti*e  B^t,  Sn%- 

jdllfl|MO..V  ,:,i,)-  ■   .■■,>.,H.   ;A    ■    ,i- 

iUMK'R'tMaftPt  S^tnwnbjlDtt];*  Uio 

3Bm^4WtMrR«Hjf«ai,  i|i  ^O^RMcn^  for 

.iSA-.ff-Hjc>i»,ti»iitte,f«w»%iefN^y»l 
The  Union  of  Arckit«cXWi;!l'cW^rP' 
•Mttf  S^ttlnAtMiazfW^ettePfn^i. 
4vim:of  .A»hn.  8c»iie,  Jfit.iiij.DW  ■ffl- 
iJlBMte-.  .  ,,  ,..  f  ,  .;.  ,.:' 1.  ,-.,  ;; 
--,.:aii  KiUKrhM.  latae.ww*  BiMniBhi- 
««l^aiqeli^)m«t,'rw:«tly„;^Ti98JW-^ 
Ciiaractan. 

.. .. AJtK Airilft(M^,ltliKiut,V4  p4MUb  a 
.£a«^  in  Fiw  C«i*o8,„w»  ^ufejoct  of 
-■cbMbU  VVatertoo.  . 
.'.juA.vWuit-  -'  '--'■ 

-  «C  ,A«Mii 

Sn  Badi^flil'a  n««~i(()IfUiace  iK  ta.be  Kojal  ^olleza.  of  Surgeona  o: 

-MMitlwk  OMloBiid*  Btoa#Vil(B.)  or  the  and  of. tbe  Li(«rary  and  Philosopbical 

,0fnn4#flWKJ!*lwThigdk*op»gF»i^-  Society  of .M^cbcst^j;.     mastratod  by 

val  In  Ardennes.     Th«^.Mw>in  i>f  U"  Numeroua  Portraita  and  Armorial  £n- 

'.Aa44lif«: *>U:'ab0  .be .:iiiqtud«d,.ini  tbe  .goflipff^^  ..Tlteaqteriajsfortheprosecn- 

•  jiwh-ijjj.l  J.J .;  I  ,■-..,,  •■    .:  J  ■  . ; ,  tionpf  ttisuntiertalinjjhavebeendrawn 

oaoWJttil^vXnl  SaB^ifMa;  :f'>lituaiDg  from  Qri^inalreaard^pulilic  and  private 

A^MtoQWjrqm.th;  BiU«,|froa  &isbpi>i  ^WQpscriiit^  geaeral  qnd  county  hinto- 

P«tri(J[B,X»yl5ri.>e.,;  By   the  Sof-   H-  tLcb,  the  dHTereiil  standard  works  on  bio- 

.(ffi<^kjn^iAJ^j'''el'»t¥lAry  qf  Xiflii  !ic.  .grapl^,   heraldiq.  visitatiens,   regktera, 

Ii;...Xhants^aae<iac^i.a>uiart^koLchof  uoauimcntal    iDscripli9nn,   and   Uteral, 

lib*  FnvltiMi  of  Upp^  Caoada,  fqr  tbe  oral,  afni  traditJgDal  infproiation. 
'.  InlrrBiaUon    »f,me   Labovring    Poor         The  3ecoii4  Yolumeof.Mr  Southey's 

,  Jrtmi)rt*nfc  BoS^xid-     Te^wbicb  ia  pre-  History  of  tbe  War  in  ^paia  will  cer. 

.  i(s«d7TI)0<>gbte.oa  CotoiUMtian,  a>iji;ew-  talnly  be  ready  for  publication  In  May. 

Ih)  to  tha  lAbouriiig  Poor,,  tbo   Clersj,         Mr  Uallam'^  Coos  til  utional  Hijtory  of 

.  ii»  Select  Vestrie*,  and  Oversqers  of  liie  England  wilT  oot  be  ready  for  publication 

-  Fo«r,  ud  otbei  Peaoiu  interested  in  .before  tbe  close  of  Ui^  year, 

'    ~,  .  EDINBOEQH. 


book  for  Students  attending  Mechanics' 
Instltutiani.  By  Andrew  Frfe,  U,0., 
P.R.S.E.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  tbe 

the_pre«,  "a  Qranuuir  of  t!ie  Pertian     Edinburgh  School  of  Arto. 

^iia^Dage,  with   copious  Extncta  from         Transactionaofthe  Edinburgh  Medico- 

tbe  worEB  of  ibe  best  Persian  Autharx,     Cbimrglcal  Society.     Volume  II. 

and  a  Vocabulary  and  Index, *    One  vol. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 


ABOHITBOTUBl. 

Observations  on  Sound ;  shewing  the 
Causes  of  its  Indistinctness  in  Churches, 
Chapels^  Halls  of  Justice,  kc,  with,  a  sys- 
tem for  their  Construction,  &c  By  H. 
Matthews. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Wanning 
and  Yentilatinfi^  Public  Buildings,  Dwel- 
ling-houses, and  Conservatories ;  includ- 
ing a  description  of  all  the  known  va- 
rieties of  Stoves,  Grates,  and  Furnaces, 
with  an  examination  of  their  compara- 
tive advantages  for  Economising  Fuel, 
and  preventing  Smoke.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   188. 

BIBLIOQBAPHT. 

Part  L  of  Longman's  Catalogue  of 
Old  Books,  for  1826,  containing  Foreign 
Literature  recently  purchased  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  Oennany,  and  Holland, 
combining  a  variety  of  cooks  of  extreme 
rarity,  utility,  aud  curiosity,  numerous 
specunens  of  the  early  Printers,  among 
which  are  many  Lexicons,  Graramar8», 
Bibles,  and  singular  Works,  with  Copper 
and  Wood  Engravings,  not  hitherto  de- 
scribed by  Bibliographers ;  a  few  early 
Books  printed  on  vellum,  some  rich  illu- 
minated  Missals,  Historical  Works  in 
various  languages,  collection  of  Books  of 
Prints,  Classics,  as  also  Editio  Principes, 
Works  fh>m  the  Aldine  and  Elzevir 
Ftesses. 

Howell  and  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  works  on 
the  Philology,  Beligion,  and  History  of 
Eastern  Nations;  Oriental  MSS.;  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Oriental  Versions,  Critical  Introductions, 
Dictionaries,  Commentators,  ^  Jewish 
History  and  Antiquities,  and  every  other 
class  connected  with  the  critical  study  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

BIOOaiPHT. 

Alexander  L  Emperor  of  Bussia;  or, 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant Events  of  his  Beign.    l(>s. 

Memoirs  de  la  Comtesse  de  Qenlia. 
Tomes  YU.  and  YIII.  bein^  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interesting  Work.  The 
Translation  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
14s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans> 
pach.  Written  by  herselt  Second  edition, 
Ll,8s. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Bav.  Father  in 
Qod,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  ,  By  the  Bev.  Hngh 


Stowell,  Bector  of  Baltaugh,  Isle  of  Maa. 
Second  edition.    10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  JoEn  Sharp^  D.D.  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  To  which  are  added. 
Select,  Original,  and  Copies  of  Oiigmsl 
Papers^  in  Three  Appendixes.  Collected 
from  his  Diary,  Letters,  and  several  other 
authentic  Testimoniefv  by  his  son,  Tho- 
mas Sharp,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  North- 
umberland, Prebendary  of  York,  Dcr* 
ham,  and  Southwell ;  Sector  of  Both- 
bury.  Edited  by  Thomas  Newcome, 
M.  A.  Bector  of  Shenley,  Herts.    L.I,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  a  French  Serjeant,  written 
by  himself,  comprising  Adventures  in 
Germany,  Spain,  BusSa,  Siberia,  kc 
from  1805  to  1828.    98.  6d. 

CLA8BI0B. 

A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon; 
principally  on  the  Plan  of  the  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon  of  Schneider;  alpha- 
betically arranged ;  distinguishing  soeh 
as  are  Poetical,  of  Dialectic  variety,  or 
peculiar  to  certain  Writers  and  dasseiol 
Writers ;  with  Examples,  literally  trins- 
lated,  selected  from  the  clasirical  WzHen. 
By  J.  Donnegan,  M.D.    168.  6d. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Guide  to  Latin  Pro- 
sody, or  an  Introduction  to  the  Scanning 
and  Making  of  Latin  Yersee,  with  co- 
pious Exercises  in  the  Heroic,  El^giac^ 
and  Lyric  Metres,  designed  for  tiie  Use 
of  Schools.  By  G.  H.  Holiday,  Teacher 
of  the  Classics,  &c    48. 

BDUUATIOK. 

The  Consequences  of  a  Sdentiiic  Edu- 
cation to  the  Working  Classes  of  thii 
Country  pointed  out,  and  tiie  Theories  of 
Mr  Brougham  on  that  sulgeet  Confuted, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanadowne. 
By  a  Country  Gentieman. 

An  Essi^  on  the  Manner  of  Teaching 
Languages ;  or,  an  Analytical,  Obmpari^ 
tive,  and  Demonstrative  Mode  of  Tuition 
proposed.  By  C.  Le  Yert,  Teacher  of 
Ijangnages.    Is.  6d. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Speniift 
language,  with  copious  Exerdses;  the 
whole  rendered  so  em  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible without  the  aid  of  an  Instructor. 
By  a  Whitehead,  author  of  "A  Practi- 
cal Introduction  to  Latin  Qramoar." 
7s.  6d. 


Disquisitions  upon  the  I^dnted  Greek 
Yases,  and  their  probable  connexion 
with  the  Shows  of  the  Eleusiniaa  and 
other  Mysteries.  By  James  Christie^  i 
member  of  the  Sodety  of  IMkttaBtL 
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A  Portndi  of  the  Earl  of  Liyerpool, 
dedicated,  bv  permiflsion,  to  hU  Mi^esty. 
Painted  ana  ensn^ved  by  Mr  Turner; 
price  of  tbe  Proofe,  L.1,  lis.  6d. ;  Por- 
traits, 158. 

A  Seriee  of  Twelye  Original  Etch- 
ings, by  the  Boman  Artist  Pinelli,  de- 
Sicthig  the  princ^Mil  erents  of  the 
fe  of  the  fiunoos  Buidif  Cliief  Massa- 
roni,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  price 

158. 

Mrs  W.  Stoart,  painted  by  Mrs  Bo- 
binaon,  engraved  in  mezzotinto,  by  S.  W. 
B^rnolds.  Prooft,  21s. ;  prints,  10s.  6d. 
— Lord  Qeorge  Lennox,  painted  by  Mr 
Holmes,  engraved  by  Henry  Shenton. 
Proo&,  lOsi  6d. ;  prints,  7s.  6d. — John 
M'Adam,  Esq.,  engraved  in  meszotinto, 
by  Charles  Turner.  ProofiB,21s.;  prints, 
10s.  6d. 

HI8T0BT. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  George  XL 
By  Dr  Ooldsmith.  ConUnned  to  the 
Death  of  George  III.  by  the  Bev.  B. 
I^rnam,  A.M.,  late  Classical  Master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.— YoL  III.  by  Mr 
Lynam,  may  be  had  separate,  price  128. 
8  vols.  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  their  first  settlement 
as  Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  War 
with  Great  Britain  in  1 815.    8vo,  12s. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth.    8vo. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Historic 
Anecdotes  of  Ireland  daring  his  own 
time,  with  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union. 
Parts  VIL  and  VIIL  Price  lis.  6d. 
each,  embellished  with  Portraits  of 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

LAW. 

A  few  Practical  Observations  on  ma- 
king Wills.  By  William  Weatherby,  of 
Kewmarket,  Attomey-at-Law.    4s.  6d. 

Beports  of  the  Pariiamentaiy  Pro- 
eaedings  of  last  Session,  systematicallv 
arranged ;  with  Critical  Essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects . — ^Ireland— Scotch  Law, 
Colonial  Irade  Bill,  ke.  The  second 
volume,  containing  Abstracts  of  all  im- 

Sortant  Parliamentary  Papers  presented 
uring  the  Session,  and  which  may  be 
bad  separately. 

A  Collection  of  the  most  interesting 
Trials  prior  to  the  Bevohition  of  1688. 
Beviewed  and  illustrated  by  Samuel 
Harch  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple.   2  vols.  LI.,  4s. 

A  Series  of  the  Lords  Chancellors, 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  Masters  of 
the  BoUs,  Yioe-Chancellors,  Chief-Justi- 
ces, and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  King's 
Beach,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 


with  the  Attorneys  and  Solidtota-Gene- 
ral  of  England,  with  their  Pfomotions, 
Deaths,  or  Besignations.  By  J.  W. 
Wookych,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn^  Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise of  the  Freeholders  of,  and  the 
Bights  of  Election  for,  the  Corporate 
Counties  in  England  and  Wales.  Also 
a  Beport  of  the  Proceeding  of  ike 
Warwickshire  Election  Committee.  By 
Uvedate  Corbett^  Esq.,  Barristei>at- 
Law. 

Mr  cutty's  Edition  of  Blackstone'a 
Commentaries;  with  veirfuU  PractieU 
Notes,  bringing  down  the  Law  to  the 
present  Time,  and  with  other  Improve- 
ments, kc  4  vols.  L.8,  Ids.  6d. 
MBDiom  Avn  suBOBar. 

The  Formulary  of  the  Preparation  and 
Mode  of  Emploving  several  New  Beme- 
dies.  Translated  from  Migendie's  Fourth 
Edition,  by  C.  T.  Haden,  Esq.  and  B. 
Dunglisson,  M.D.    5s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  the 
Lunar  Caustic,  in  the  cure  of  certain 
Wounds  and  Ulcers.  By  John  Higgin- 
bottom,  Nottingham,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 
In  1  vol.  8vo,  6b.  6d.  bds. 

MnaBLLAKHB. 

Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Affairs, 
from  Edward  Bradwardine  Waverley, 
Esq.,  to  Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq. 
8vo,  8s. 

Sheridaniana :  Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  his  Table- 
talk  and  Bon-Mots.    8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Diary  of  an  Eimuyee.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Silk  Trade.— Bise  and  Progress  of  the 
Snk  Trade  in  Enghmd,  from  the  eariiest 
period  (1251)  to  1826;  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports, illustrated  by  copious  Tables  found- 
ed on  Official  Documents.    5s. 

TheTheory  of  the  Infimtry  Movements, 
in  which  the  Evolutions  of  the  Principal 
Armies  are  described.  By  the  author  o^ 
the  British  Drill  (Captain  Baron  A.  Su- 
asso.)    8  vols.    L.2,  2s. 

Letters  on  the  necessity  of  a  Prompt 
Extinction  of  British  Colonial  Sbvery. 
Chiefly  addressed  to  the  more  InfluenUal 
Classes.    56. 

Junius  proved  to  be  Burke;  with  an 
Outline  of  his  Biography.  8vo,  8s.  sew- 
ed. 

Miscellaneous  Collections;  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  after  the  manner  of,  and 
forming  a  Fourth  Yolume  to,  "the  Loun- 
ger's Common-Place  Book,"  containing 
One  Hundred  Articles.  By  the  Compiler 
of  the  "Lounger's  Common-Place  B<K>k.'' 
Price  9s.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 


US 


jruiM^^  ^'ifikf^aiiiMib 


Kdt^mf'a;  ft  CtA&ctlim  i^f  Hemct 
fltl8,4iucri£Ml'to  Ut»  Meinorv  affirm 
^dVaitUbl  Sdriuti^  06^411  ttt^-spei^ 


Jni\2«.y  -.  ,    .....     ,   , 
'iiucFD^-iu'ierHMlhii,  taV 


''^T^tie?  taXdM  ^Ift  Hfe'^t^ 


BUt«n>enU  mpecting  thq  }V)fif«'  nf 
'firing  in  'En^uiS,  Coinidered  tn  r«- 
ktioa  «i  the  P/o«pefta  of  Ulr^QK 
In .  Vexicci.  in  it  letter  to  liiomu 
Fardl  fiaztan,  ^4.,  U-F'  E^^  JTohi 
■  Wijlir,'  - 

A  PiMtIc*)  H«uui«  of  Belief  ^om 
;  Uke  ^iresent  Sjitem  of  tlia  I*n<ir  Lawi, 
'  int)iiuitMl  (o  Hie  considention  of  PiriU- 
jaRiit  and  tbe  CotmtTj.  Bj  John  Hal- 
'  tfjinb,  Biq.-,  of  -tb«  Inner  TemiAe,  Bm> 
-rtat()r«t-D»w. 

KoUUa  HWMrlcii  -emtsUikik  TablM, 


tlie  Teniu  olPeennuiy  Btrn 
sdilidn  ■  and  to  wfiM'  UalMiti 

A  Wketietf'Tmtbv'iiMi'UbJib- 
exablnoA;  mcM^ng-'filnwrb'Mi-V' 
dinrant  SntoM.ai^  Pnctun^Ufi 


im^ 


luldered,  witk 
■^bolaf  yonV  0<t»ermneiit^''    2b. 


Gear»  lAtcb-  8  VsU.  &c«p.  Sto;  ISa. 
'  HichaUeuVor,  the  Bi^ken  Bbw^ 
Xhc^  jpiluci{ial  iusuteut  la  tliU  T»I^  ii 
uunded  upon  aa  luterMtmg  f&ct,  m- 
~  ^eUa  the  HttnrirB  of  iba  cclclintM 
"itichelieo. 


An  TiqauT'lnto  'flio  .Orijiii  w  t^p 
— \  wdin  pwlicular  i^  t1u>Df 


JWa^tcK  JttJjnagmua  Qr>lt^»pJ 


for.^TlL^tip^.lM^dlt]^    ,^Bf , 


''By  1 


.«»;AB^hpr  9iS^  Spy-.,  i!,y^ i^ini 

Tbe  Bero&e  of  tlie  'Pdunnja;  or, 

BooEot  a  Min'dr  th'B  woni    Bj'ijiB 

J^i^SyoiSs;.ot:^0«uiWof tte'HMnfw  ''ij 
],«BJy^)«Coftw<u,ii^eFourt«^th'Csnlw.  '» 


ei4  MmMty  Lid  of  He*  PuKMHimi. 

'nie  BMoTjOftbe  RefbrnuUeaorthe  '       A  ^^eitbe     .^  . 

Chanh  of  Engtaod,  dnring  the  Beign  of  Bcriptnra  IKinein.     . .   , 

King  Henry  the  Eighth.     By  Hearj  H-A.ntnuerijof  QcnMh^-CI 

Bounei,  H.A.,  Bector  nTShGllej,  Essex.  Oxford.    lOi.  Si<     ' 
2  volt.  LI,  10a.' 

History  of  Hetfaadism  in  the  Town 

and  Nclgblraiirhood  of  Qreat  Ysnnoutli ;  i 

iDCludinK  Biographictl  Sketches  of  some  i 

of   tha-  leading   Clisractors  vho   hare  .  i 

been  among  Uie   Hethodtsta    at    that  i 

ptaee.    By  A.  Watmough.  ISmo,  Ss.fld,  ' 

The  Labyrinth,   or   Popish    Circle :  ' 
being   a    Co  agitation  of  the  auumed 


■login]  InatitDtes,'  &c    Svo, 


Qnindy'a  Lectures  ou  the  principal  Doe-  ' 
trines  of  Christianity.  By  the  lata  BflT,  '  . 
Edward  Har«.    Kew  edition,  Sb. 

The  Bccleiiaelical.  Hfitory  of  the  Bj*-' 
Dond  and  Third   Centuries,  Qlnstrated , 
from  the  writings   of  Tettulfeaii.-    ^j"  '  B' 
John,  Bishop  of  Briilol.    Sro,  12s.  fld.        Ei 
Bnsplrinm      Binetorum,     o^     Holy     tn 
BreatJtingB,    a    Series  of   Prajers   tor 
erery  Di^  In  the  Month.    By  a  Lady. '   r« 
8i.  ,  '  tti 

Antiriitb  SeEglonts.  ObeerratioDa  J« 
npon  Btatementa  made  before  Rarita-  lei 
jnent  in  the  late  scsxions,  oilfecttng  the  hi 
right  of  the  Cler^  to  tndst,  ud  the  foi 
iatj  of  the  King,  nnder  the  OonniatioQ  , 

oMn,  to  refuse  the  admission  of  Papists  '.  1{ _„.  ._. 

(oofloesorhigh  political  tmst  and  ptfwer.  Tldt  to  the  AI&  i# 
By  the  Ber.  Oeotva  Oriffia  Btoneatreet, '  By  John  Haade.  Bul, 
lLb.  11a.  fid. 

Christfiin  DeTol«dn«ts;'ot',  the  Cott- ,       Sketdteato'VaraL-trll'-'J 
■ideration  of  our  Sarloat'apTecept,  "  La;    Three  wttVbtg  SxcnnAnnrn  -fi 
not  up  for  younetVee  trtuarea  apon     dntlilJi  In  M>^  TeanJ82&-l 
•arth."    Is.  tiJeft;.,!!.  i.  ■^^^^*^- 

Pnctletl  Lsctnrea  npon  the  Btonr  Of    i-l  i« 
Joaeph  and  hb  Brethran.    By  the  Ber. 
WllHant  Bnlloelt,  Hiiaionary  of  Trinity, 
Newfoundland.    6i. 

The  Fifth  Tolnme  of   the    Tillage 
Preaeber,  a  ColIecHoh  of  Short,'  Plua 


Sennoiuk  partly  onginalapartly  sheeted,  ' 

and  adapted  to  Til^ge  mtmctlon.    Ily  _ 

B  Clergyman  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Bnglau£  " 

6*.  ! 

Tlndlcln  Eeeledn  An^cante.     Let-  ' 

ters  to  Charies  fiuUer,  Esq.  cocnpritinlr  ! 

E«say«   on   the  Boniish  BeligioiL  and  ^ 

vbudieatingthe  BookoftheOhDreh.  By  % 

Bobert  Sonthey,  LL.D,    Sco^lSs.  ™_«„    . .,>,.,      .i* 

EDINBUBQH.  ,    V'.!,r;./  "l,^. 

The  Omen.    «e.  6A.  NmWnl  PUloadphy,!  GhmiaUT,vMM»n 

Ho.  Till,  wiUi  on  Quarto  and  t«i>  rakgy,  fecL:tic     QaadnBUd.-fc^ .Bf**^ 

Oelai«  Plat«i,  price  Ti.  fld.  ef  *be  Bdin. '  Un«it«v  LLD..9.£.IL4d)Mt>^WcfclJ'' 

burgh  Joamal  of  Smenee,  exhibiting  a  Edin- fee                             vtj{    -.v 

Ttew  of  the  Pngnu  of  DisooTery  in  A  Hiadon  to  th«  Kait  Coait  tf  Ss- 


laia],                      MohM^  JUd  of  M^  PMieati(m0^  616 

antmiBrlSaSjVBdartlM  Direction  of  tke  goneml;  alio,  B>*iAflet  for  oaeh  Bolt, 

GovoniMat  of  ikm  Pdnoe  of  Waleef  oaloolaied  inUoinmoii  Dedinal  AriUime- 

Ulmd.    ^  Jote  Awdmnon,  Esq,,  laie  tic  with  Plates.    By  Bobert  BnmtoiL 

Agpeni  to  the  Qovemment»  ko,    8yo^  Thbd  Edition,  improyed  and  enlarged. 

FUiaa  asd  X^Hk    168.  The  Grave,  and  other  Poems,  by  Bo- 

Leimre   Hoars.    By  the   attthor  of  bort  Blair.    To  which  are  prefixed,  some 

'^EUeii  Fitsarthur,"  and  " The  Widow's  Account  of  his  Life,  and  Obsenrations  on 

Taleu"    IToolfloap  8to,  6s.  6d*  his   Writings.    By   Bobert  Anderson, 

PartlX  of  lazars*  Anatomical  Plates.  H.D.    In  one  volome  small  Svo;  with 

Oo&taining  ten  highly  finished  Plates,  four  beautiftil  Bngravings.    7s. 

dony  iblio,  embrfdnff  the  Muscles  of  A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watchmaking 

the  Neck  and  Facei  the  Bar,  the  Bye,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  Thomas 

the  Nose,  and  the  Month,  with  lette^  Beid«    Edinburgh.     Boyal   Svo,   with 

masBeseription^and  exi^anatoiy Index,  twenty  Copperplates.    L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Also,  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  The   Bdinburgh  School  Atlas,  14s. 

Obfltfrationsoathe Hearty  Arteriefl^ and  plain;  18s.  coloured.    With  a  Memoir 

Tcins«    Oolonredy  L.1,  Is. ;  Plain^  10s.  of  Geography,  consulting  Index,  tto, 

dd.  The  Christian  Pastor's  Manual,  a  Se- 

Hhreo  XiOttetB  to  the  Bditor  of  the  lection  of  Tracts,  on  the  Duties,  Difficd- 

Bdinbingh  Weekly  Journal,  from  Mal»*  ties,and  Eneoursffementsof  theChrisUaii 

dd.Malagrowther,Bsq^  on  the  proposed  Minislnr.   Bdited  by  John  Brown,  Mini- 

ebaage  of  the  Ouzreiicy,and  other  IMe  ster  of  ^e  Gospel,  Edinbnigh.  12mo.  7s. 

▲Iteations,  as  thnr  afieist*  or  are  intend-  The  Bdinbuigh  Philosophieal  Journal^ 

•d  to  aflbet^  the  kingdom  of  Sootland.  Ko.XZyiIL    7s.  6d. 

fis.  The  Edinbnr;^  Medical  and  Surgieal - 

Woodstock,  or  the  OaTaUer :  aOMo  of  JouraaL    KcI^LXXYIL    6s. 

UttTear  Sizteea  Hundredand  Fifty-one.  John  o*  Amha',  a  Comic  Poem,  in  the 

Bj  the  Authorof  "W*?eriey,"  ''Tidesof  Scottish  Dialect    9y  the  Ute  George 

the  Cmsaders,"  kc    8  yoIb.  post  8yo^.  Beatle  of  Montrose.    Second  Edition. 

LJ,  lis.  6d.  bds.  To  which  is  added,  the  Murd^t  Min- 

A^Praetical  Treatise  on  the  Fonns  of  strel,  and  oti^  Poems;  now  first  pub- 

Froeess:  containiin  the  New  Begulatioiis  Ushed.    Illustrated  with  seren  characte- 

before  tne  Court  of  Sesdon,  Inner  Honse^  ristie  coloured  Engravings.    4s.  6d. 

Ontor  Houae,  and  Bill-Chamber:  the  A  TreatiM  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 

Oosfft  of  Teindi^  and  the  Juiy  Court  respecting  Suooession,  as  depending  on. 

WithAHistorieal  Introduction,  a  Detail-  Deeds  of  Settlement    In  two  parts: 

•d  Aeooont  of  the  Public  Bflc^sters  and  1.  Heritable  Succession;  3.  Moveable 

PoMie  Offloes,  and  a  oopiooa  Appendix  Succession.  With  an  Appendix,  &c  By. 

of  Original  Doeuments,  Statutes,  Acta  Df  James  Watson,  Esq.,  Advocate.    87o, 

Sederunt,  fro.    By  l^omas  Beverii^,  Idk 

Lower  AssirtantOlerk  in  the  First  Divir  A  ComeUi  Celd  do  Medidna  Libri 

alraL  of  the  Court  of  Session..  2to1s.8vo^.  YIIL  Ex  recens.  LeOnardi  Taigas.  Con- 

L.1,  fo.  ciuiaTit  Edwardus  MiUi^n,  M.D.,  &c 

The  Popular  Bl^ymes  of   Scoihad,  One  toL  8vo,  16s. 

with  Illustrations,  chipfly  collected  ftom,  Literaiy  Gems.    In  one  toL  post  8to, 

ocal   souross.     By   Bobert  Chambers,  with  vignette  title-pages^  lOs.  6d. 

Author  of  "Trautiona  of  EdiidMifgh.''  Second  Statement  of  the  Committee 

12mo,  6s.  of  theEdinbuii^  Bible  Society, relative 

LeMer  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  upon  his  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha.  By 

notice  of  »  Motion  for  *  Beform  in'Bw-  the  Committee  of  the  fotidi  and  Fo- 

Uament    8s.  6d.  reign  Bible  Society.    8vo,  2s. 

A'Troatise  on  the  Law  of  libd  and  A  Bespectfiil  Bemonstvaace,  address- 

Slander^  aa  applied  in  ScoUand  in  Cri-  ed  to  the  Bev.  James  Walker,  A.M., 

minal  Prosecutions,  and  in  Actions  of  Senior  Minister  of  St  Peter's  Clumel,  on 

Danaages;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  subject  of,  a  Sermon  preached  oefore 

Eepprts  of  seveml  Ciees  resp<9cting  De-  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  United 

Ihmation,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  Diooese  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Glas- 

pnblished..    By  John:  Borthwiok,  Esq.,  gow.    By  the  Bev.  Edward  CMg,  A.M. 

Xdvocste.    8vo,  14s.  Is.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Mechanics,  or  Text-  A  Serious  Expostulation  with  the  Bev. 

Book  for  Engineers,  MiU-Wrights,  Ma-  Edward  Craig,  A.M,  in  answer  to  bis  Bo- 

ohino-Makers,  Founders,  Smiths,  &c.;  monstrance.   By  the  Bev.  James  Walker, 

ccmtaining  Practical  Boles  and  Tables  A.M.    8vo,  Is.  6d. 

connected  with  the  Steam-Engine,  Water  A  Diotionaiy  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 

Wheel,  Foroe-Pump,  and  Mechanics  in  By  Bobert  Bell,  Esq.,  Advocate,  third 
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'.TiUaMBiaMnm     . '  da.'  -  .do. 

I.  RWalih, 

P.  C^pboU.   do.      '  ilM  BlohiidME 


, rl'WjLB..  [       llNo. 

:   Ooc.  NUift<a,ft<«*'l»I>n'i  do, 

b    baChuiiBlB,fBBHri.i  ^ 
>i '.  tl  LI.  ffn£!ii£|ft(iDn  r. 


'.I        Co7.  tont  A.  6 

'     r-rj--!*)*  IT..:    , 

1  i,iiB)ii.8t(JnlnUn,*DMailI.-  _. 


■    g.piiiiib*'' 


a^[i*doii,  from  4  Di.  tM.  dW  «|th  Ctot. 
-*-a.H«Ddriiik,  from  IR  no.  dW.  wltt  C^ 
■^A,  from  U  F.  ML  dia  >Mi  Ck>I- Colli- 

n.  dlS  MHhXkvt. 

icdWiirilliCiVt 


UDmUU      -ta.»F. 


do.    'M~irvEai.froaap.Mo.dtff.wH 

ITdo.    :    .ie.HMt:«k.|t  .1/ 


■Br.         I  .40. 

unJ'.   It  Jib.  ISM 

...,„, ,„,._.,J.fia   ..4  <da. 

^•"  — — — »»•*;.    ■.   UDtcUU 

--  --  adi     ,. 

-.  .,.,...  ....  ..  IJimlBM 

I    -^  ;■•'—* ii>^*l(a.t'*am'-     ~'         »do. 


.  Jf uB^un h.  p.  MB.        .  .'    ') 
— '-~iiehH«loa/ft(BL  np.Mo.dlSi  wUb  U«t 
■  IiMBCh.  h.>. 

siift^jIb^Wkitai  inBi!lM  dtfl  with  Bm 

.    !  CBtlJLjjffP,  '  ■    - 1 1 

■*— do  ^omuls,  fromWn  Bg.dUt  *Uli  Bu. 


T-.-*— <'' n  anoint  ana  a  lu 
.  L  T— •  m3L  ft«»  U  F. 


— ^  OUTer,  h.  p<  BMMll  llrif. 
LMit.Bm*,h.p.SIF. 
■  — "    '  Orampe, kp.  1MF> 

■'  I     ProeUtt', h.  p.  «4  F. 

—     BTttreU*  h.  p.  81  Ft 
CMt.  Luoaa,  h.  p.  9  DV. 
•«-^  Uniot.  b.  p.  19  Dr. 
-— *  Smith,  b.  p.  2  l)f. 
IBi.  Hairthome,  H  F. 
^S^OMit,b.p.94F. 
•«^  MMdofnneU,  h.  t>.  1 0«.  ft. 
-*»  HoblBion,  n.  p.  S  F. 
-— •  HjiQpbim  b.  p.  15  F. 

Appoimmmti  4ftmetUiBL 

Ml  eon.  lidng,  M  F. 

ttM.  Kowevof^  it  P. 

ilk  Surf.  Benntek,  M  F. 

Lb  Oen.  BimioctoBt  tL  Iiit.  Xrt.  Weolnfeb 

•    -        SSJaa.  16M 

^      -  J.  TajM  firomXlF.  Irakiid        Dea  25 

■         Arch.  Bromi,  B.  1.  Comp.  Sarr.  London 

4Uaj 
fl^.  0«n.  5<f  5.  OcbWriony.  Bt  O.C.B.  B.  T. 
I.  Oomp.  -ftHPr.  Smi  tndlfti  14  Jolj 

Gregory,  do.  BenMM  fVor.  18S4 

Pierce,  do.  Bel^att^  3  iuk,  1825 


aaf.ofntterty,4tr 


(Mty, 


<M1  Torke,  Dep.  Lt  of  tbe 


CoL  Yone,  Dep. 


€Miip.  Bert,  ftt  8M  25  July  18S4 


«a25 
88  Ml 


•— —  llatoon,  do.  Comberluid      88  MttoH.  1825 
U.  CoL  DaIj,  Iate4  Vei.  Bn.  Odr.  of  Otlwaj 

^       .^     15  Jan.  1826 

>  BUDMtlVmftmg,  R.  llv.  1824 

Home,  E.  I.  Oomp.  Serr.  UlM  of  Wigbt 

14  Deo.  1825 
Vaogban,  B.  L  Comp.  SlTf  .  Chloaoole 

28  Anc. 
"  Cowper,  B.  L  Odmpk  Serr.  Bn^and 
lonteoMae«fR.llar.    ^^      "Kot.  im 
— -  cotgrsTo,  B.  1.  Comp.  Serr.  IfadsM 

—  OIeKboni,B.  I.  Comp.  Baikal  8m      5Jtma 


<JMil8Sf 

U  Jan.  1828 


Ckpt  Cox.  8  F. 

fiSg^tt  R  cimkSRS^  «« 

---^IHMiom,47F.  |toin«       ^    _  «J1ti7l8if 

irAr(hu,lat6  2aVetBn.BdlBte& 

ITOelk 
—— Baxter,  late  8  Vet  Bn.He«thfleU  184k». 
•*~'Baddelv.b.A.t2|>r.Dtbaa  iSDee^ 
Maaiamara,  L  p.  58  F.  CMtfi        Jan.  1128 

rr«  BUM.  h.  p.  a  Mill  AH  DoMte  28)CeT.  am 
Lieni  Oibeon,  88  F.  on  paMnge  firom  Jatnaic* 

*^-*      *,*  imtoT.18i8 

fiaUtoiL  85  F. 

— —  Q|TiiidUi,lale4V«I.^A7r  lJaal828 
— — —  Wflion,  late  8do,  Oet  1825 

---*|JeirifftUi8|ll«o.  Unbtlth  18  Nor. 

^^Kp'^J^J^        «rAnf.l825 

^rebard,  b.p.  ts  R  n^wL 

A.  Co«fi<  Wallmoden.  b.  p.  1  Him. %. 
FMig.  AosMa  8DMk 

BloemenbageB.  b.  p.  dow  lJbtt.1826 

Bn&  Oore.  5t  P. 

A4I.Lt  Moore,  late  of  B.  Art  DuUiB 

EUifl,  h.  p.  98F.FMi|iMt,BlarOMtHldS^ 

Qnar.  MIM.  MeCiPD» b. p. UT  F.       uiZins 

(hmmitMtiat  Ikpammt^ 
Dep.  Com.  Oen.  Domacei^  b.  p.  J«n» 

^    86epil88S 

88  do. 
18  Oot 


tol 


Dalsen,  bt  p»  CUfto^  mm  Brie- 


,    ^     ■— Dflloft.  h.  p.  Fkiiiee 

At.  Com.  Oen.  Spry,  b.  p. 

Dep^  As.  Com.  Oen.  PeppMo^lL  |i. 

Surg.  Sandf ord.  ipJ^MiBSir^ 


-'-^ CReiUy, 55 F.  C!q>« ef  Ooo4 B<)|!e% Get 
■"■     Croftoo,  b.  p.  8  F.  JMtnr  T  Vm. 

-— ^MltcbelLLoatiiMILBrtalsl       8Jaa.l8S 
AA.  Son.  Lloyd,  b.  p.  M  F.  8  Mot.  Utt 

Apo«b.lIaflkeniie,I>eaglfli,Uliar8Ban  808ipt 

Bitrraek  Dtptuiwumi. 
LtDewril 
J.  Monai  foHCkartctU 

— •Skeldon 

-^  Tregen^  Cberter 

AddkioMl  AppoimmmtB,  4c 

CiptalB  WBBbb  Ledtar,  iJV.l^jer 

^  18  Jaly  18a 

K  Itaak  JameaFlMtBce^i  a«t.  U.  Ooi  » tbt 

Oontfnciit  QJlo.  1818 

B.  H.  O.  Au.  J.  L9rd  ElphlnilecML  tnm  14  T. 

€or.  bgr  pofob  Tloe  L9rd  A.  Oeu^ 

nam,  prom.  28  mtto 

A^  8ax|.  Stair,  from  48  F.  6ai«.  vie* 

^       ^81ow,b.p.  12<&tto 

B.O.  th«.  Jeoedkle,  Lt  I7  puck.  Hee  flmitfa, 

_  ditio 

^ABunet  BBQlMtt  SbMi,  Oqf.  tttto 

Opr.  and  Btding-Maeter  HMhni,  laak  of 

»^      14*  ditto 

m.    Cahra,  tram  b.  p.  Captain  vlM  BcQy.  exdL 

rec  difll  If  Atto 

Cor.  Madcay,  Lt  1»y  pareh.  tte  Bany, 

ptom.  14dM> 

Ens.  TomUoi^  Lt  by  pmtb.  tiee  Olofw. 

proBB*  84  Dec  188S 

[0  Dr.   Lt  Nicbolion,  bcm  b.  p.  Lt 


15 

18 
IF. 


3 


flee  WeUflLelMb^  

*»^  iMTd  Jamea  Ftta  Boy,  A4J,  vise 

.wells,  rea.  A4}.  only  dttts 

Oonnt  and  Bidtag-lfasterOriai^  ta^ef 

Lt  12dlti0 

William  BHaoe  Alezandar,  Oor.l^parcb. 

Tloe  Booker  pMBk  dttts 

Cor,  am,  Lt  by  pnidi.  vfea  FU^ 

IMfenu  ttttno 

Aug.  Blytbe,  Cor.  dttle 

Oat.  Bniwn,  from  r^pe  Vtn.  Oor.  8y 

pordi.  Tioe  JiUard,  prom.  ditts 

Lt  Croas  Captain  by  poich.  Tloe  Miedoa. 
^  gfJH,  retired  UdMa 

Bin.  Armstrong,  tmn  Onion  B.  Bm^ 

tloa  Sandf orCdead  18  aS 

Hosp.  As.Diek,As.8ins.  Uditt^ 

Myttns,  Lt  bymatiL  Ttea  Henky, 


28  ditto 
dttts 


88 
81 


•8 
88 

48 

88 


:riS^,  Oasridt,  Boil 
A.  C.  Sterling,  ditto  Tiee 

Lt  CpL  Tbomas,  Ikom  h.  pu  Lt  doLlliB 

OgOri^  ezob.  rec^  dtf.  12  Htls 

James  Mydonnld,  lOLt  by  pvc^  vln 

Breleigb,  prom.  28ditt» 

J.  J.  Orove,  Kns.  by  poroh.  vlea  Oritttbt 

pom.  12dklft 

Hosp.  As.  Jameiaidey,  As.  Aa.  dttis 
J.  Nugent  Fiaser,  Bna.  Tioe  Wudky.  «- 

perMded  dMe 

Bns.  Congrsra,  Lt  hfPatth.  Ties  DeedOL 

tNrran  ^^ 
Dixon,  U.  by  IWrofc.  ttos  Ctead^ 

prom  I9diite 

Lt  CoL  Bannyardt  firom  IkpwLtCd. 

p*yto»Jttir~^  Feajon.  84  fT  12  daiD 
Ens.  MMCay.  fhun  1 B^.  V«t  Bn.  Edil 

»WD.AtMMfay.A5.%ni.   11  Jan  1828 

Lt  lynanulhMnMP.  Lt>ise8toddait» 

'BZWL  18<Dtto 

^— -  ttpas.  Ihm  ft  F.  Lt.  ttee  Stewart 

Heniy  Wm.  Enrton,  Wsrinnton,  Ekis.  by 
vmd^  tkeHart^r,  8TP.  18  ditto 

lA.  V^sbdirnM,  horn  71  F.  CMtate  by 
l>«wh:,rtoeb6Mthe«w,iet        ndttto 

-—2  Davis,  tnm  U  Dr.  ditto  vios  Iftdl. 

ISmlto 


ret 
lo^ 

prcMD,  It 
t  GraT 

Cross, 


Hoq>.  As.  ]toown.  As.  Bon 

.      HoiaaOtt  Udttto 

Lt  Ora^  from  ^  p.  74  F.  Lt  Ttas 

>  89  F.  fil|(k 


18260 
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Lieut  Stoddart,  from  84  P.  Lt  rioe  Lj- 

nam,  exeh.  19  do. 

Hoq>.   As.    Maodonald»  Ab.  Surg,   rice 

L«idit  dead  12  do. 

Lt.  Brockman,  Gapt.  bypnioh.  Tice  Lum- 

ley.  prom.  28  do. 

Ens.  Hisgins,  Lk  vice  Balston,  dead 

15  Dec.  1825. 
MiIlB»  da  by  poroh.  Tioe  Richardson, 

prom.  12  Jan,  1826. 

Ph.  lUchardson   Peck,   Ens.  by  porch. 

▼lee  UfntaM  15  Dec  1825. 

■  ■  dOdiren  Boa.  Tioe  Oore,  dead 

12  Jan.  1826. 
Jonatiian  Oreettunn,  Sd  Lfeni.  by  poreh. 

vloe  Vandeleor,  from  12  Dr.  5  da 

Hosp.  Aa  M *Ofedie,  As.  8urg.  12  do. 

Capt  Dairooh,  from  h.   p.  Oapt.  Tioe 

Steaith,  exoh.  do. 

As.  8aig.  Biaoh,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Tice 

As.  Snn.  Fisher,  exch.  19  do. 

Lfc.  OoL  Pearon,  f^m  81  P.  Tioe  Lt  GoL 

Battersby.  h.  p.  reo.  diff.  12  do. 

Ens.  Young,  txom  96  P.  Lt  by  purch. 

Tioe  Snow,  prom.  28  do. 

Martin,  da  Tice  Dnndas,  prom.   do. 

Cromptoii,  from  46  F.  Ens.  do. 

Smith,  Lt  by  purch.  Tice  Maitland, 

prom.  da 

R,  Walwyn.  Ens.  12  do. 

Hoepw  Aa  Robinson;  As.  Surg.  do. 

Ens.J9oyee,  Lt  by  pur6h.  vice  Vernon, 

prom.  28  do. 

P.  H.  A.  Forth,  Ens.  do. 

Peter  Delancey,  do.  by  purch.  Tioe  Cham- 
pain,  prom.  29  do. 
Lt  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lt.  Tice 

Ellis,  prom.  19  da 

Hoap.  As.  Calluider,  As.  Surg,  tice  Mac- 
queen,  Ceylon  it  do. 
Ens.  Brockman,  Lt  by  purdi.  Tice  Byng, 

prom.  '  28  do. 

■,0.  B.  Belcher,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Hitn.  A.  Hiuiey,  from  36  P.  Lieut 

by  purch.  Tice  Saijeant,  ret  19  do 

W.  Knox,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tice  Fletcher, 

prom.  12  da 

Hosp.  As.  Dumbceck,  Aa  Surg.  do. 

Lt  Pidmer,  from  h.  p.  28  Dr.  Lt  Tice 

Bagshaw.exoh.  do. 

Gapt   Grame,  firom  h.   p.  Capt   Tioe 

Steuart,  exch.  19  do. 

Lt  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  97  P.  Q^aa.  Mas. 

Tke  Madean,  h.  p.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Eddie.  As.  Surg.  12  do. 

As.   Surgf   Brady,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Aa 

Surg.  Tice  Italelgh,  dead  do. 

Maii>  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  Ma).  Tice  Sir  D. 

St  L.  Hill,  exoh.  rec  diff.  19  do. 


97  Ens.  Cheney,  Lt  by  pufeh.  Tioe  Prlor- 

ret  da 

99  Lt  Pearson,  fh>m  R  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

12  da 

R.  BtL  2d  Lt  Sonmarei,  Ist  Lt.  by  purob.  Tice 

Oascoyne,  prom.  28  do. 

John  Bythesea  Williams,  Sd  Lt  by  punb. 

Tice  Ainslie,  prom.  do. 

RSta  Sd  Lt  Shewnan,  1st  Lt  Tioe  Smith,  24 

P.  19  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Wm.  O'Brien,  fhnn  R  MIL 

ColL  2d  Lt  Tioe  Weatmaeotth  prom. 

18  do. 

Robert  Pitcaim,  ftpom  da  do. 

Shearman  19  do. 

Cey.  R  As.  Surg.  Maequeen,  fh>m  88  P.  Surg. 

Tioe  Armstrong,  1  P.  do. 

Hospital  Stag, 

Hosp.  As.  M'Math,  Aa  Soig.  Tioe  Simpson,  pro- 
moted 12  Jan.  1826. 
Sam.  Dickson,  Hosp.  As.  Tice  Jemmett  12  Dr. 

22Deal825. 
John  Robertson*  da  Tice  Bell,  84  P.  29  do. 

Max k  Stewart,  do.  Tice  Johnston,  80  P. 

8Jan.l8S6. 
Wm.  Cha.  Humf rey,  do.  Tioe  Gcaves,  rea    10  da 

OarriionB. 

BrcT.  Lt  CoL  P.  H.  Doylo,  h.  p.  64  P.  Dep.  Lt 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  CoL  Tioe  Yorke,dead 

12  Jan.  1896. 

M.  Oen.  Sir  J.  Elley,  K.C.B.  Got.  of  Galway,  Tice 

Lt  Col.  Daly,  dead  19  da 

The  undermentioned  otfieers  ka9$  been  aUowed 

to  ditpete  nf  their  ha{f-pap. 

BreT.  Lt.  CoL  Mathewes,  h.  p.  Indep.  and 

Unatt.  28  Jan.  1826. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 


Capt  Dottln,  do. 

Goldicut,  2d  Ceylon  R 

DArcy,  4  Irish  Brig. 

Hon.  H.  Tufton,  100  P. 

Ridsdale,  Indep.  Com. 

Sickeiing,  late  8  Vet  Bn. 
uff,  109P. 

Sterling,  16  F. 

Byng,  91  P. 

Tobin.  127  P. 


Lieut  iWyatt,  85  F. 

Lyster,  100  F. 

•  Goodwin,  108  P. 

Lewis,  50  F. 

Robinson,  25  P. 

Hunt,  R  York  Rang 

Hughes,  36  P. 

Place,  45  P. 

Cor.  Douglas,  14  Dr. 
Ens.  Bumet,  37  F. 
Dillon,  47  F. 


Alpbabet^oal  List  of  Scotch  Bakkruptcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  and  Slat 

of  March ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Calder,  Jose'ph.  and  Sons,  silk'^manufacturert  and 

hatters,  No.  1,  Richmond  Street ;  and  C^der 

and  Co.  hatters,  No.  22,  North  Bridge  Street^ 

Edinburgh 

Callam,  George,  tinsmith  in  Edinburgh 

Campbell,  A.  and  D;,  and  Co.  merchants  and 

warehousemen  in  Glasgow 
Carson,  William,  oilman  and  tinsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh 
Clark.  Winiara,  ship-owner  and  stone-merdiant, 

Leith 
Clark,  Alexander,  mlDer  In  Dundee 
Cleghom.  Archibald,  merchant  in  Leith 
Cleland,  John  and  William,  Joiners,  oabinet-ma- 

kon,  and  marble-cutters,  Glasgow 
Colquboun.  Thomas,  printer  in  Edinburgh 
Connal,  John,  and^Ca  brewers,  Pinnieston,  near 
Glasgow ;  and  Ebenezer  Connal  and  Co.  distil- 
lers there 
Constable,   Archibald^  and    Co.  booksdlers  in 

Edinburgh 
Cook,  Robert,  smith  and  wood  merchant  in  Glas- 
gow 
Cowper,  William,   manufiMturer,  Chapel-shade, 

Dundee 
Craig,  James,  grain-merchant  in  Glasgow 
Craig,     John,     silk-warehousemui,    20,    Soatb 
Bridge-street  Edinburgh. 


AdafD,  John,  sen.  and  Co.  merchants  and  com- 
mission-agents. Paisley 
Adam  and  Findlay,  distillers  at  Luggieside,  Kirk- 

intullooh 
Aitken,  James,  and  Ca  merchants  and  coopers, 

Leith 
Algie,  James,  baker  and  grain  dealer.  Paisley 
Allan,  James,  and  Sons,  grain-merchants  in  Glas- 
gow 
Anderson,  Patrick,  of  Laws,  merchant  in  Dun- 

dea 
Anderson,  George  Haj^  ship-buUder,  Leith 
Andrew,  AUan,  and  Co.  cotton-yam  merchants 
Armstrong,  Robert,  Junior,  brassfounder,  Edin- 
burgh 
Amot  and  Co.  distillers,  Langholm  Distillery 
Amot  Peter,  grain  merchant  Gorbals^  Glasgow, 

Kilmarnock 
Banks,  James,  merchant  in  Leith 
Black,  Alexander  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow 
Blythe,  Robert  Brittain,  and  Ca  merchants  in 

Edinburgh 
Bowie,  George,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Boyd,  John,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Paisley 
Browning,  Matthew,  wid  Co.  ironmongers,  Edin- 

bur^ 
Brown.  John,  shoe-maker,  Prince's  Street,  Edin- 
burgh 
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eu                                          MmtUy  Btyitter.  [M>r, 

Cn^  P«ur,  qiMt  AHltr.  CowfM*,  BdlBbiir|h  llilrtawl,  BabM,  Iran-mi^cv  !■  01h|s* 

OftwfariL  Alsunda.jm.imnai^nkMAt'NiicUi  .  MmWiiji, Joba.  f—  imntmt,  KDimtA 

Barwlok  Kkmndi,  John,  ud  Co.,  ootto^^vt  nurrliiili 

Criahuii,  Hack,  puaf-niaka  ■(  Bt  Lagnud),  ud  (hiu  In  Pitila 

I*™***  ^^  ""  ■  -r,  linmi.  WilHun,^!*,  liMtw,  tc  la  01>v- 

CnUn,  lencr,  snrgtaidtt  ttMOv  11^1.  IBHll^  IHii.i  liw^iln  Mil  iiBiim. 

D&nMi.  J.  Kid  J.  and  Co.,  tifM»t(ni>d(M  In  w  *nto  In  »Mi  ini  nilili^  w  ft  i  ■!■*. 

»mcUiUf^c(«K  irtKMKli!  iMnufldMh-  imrnijtiiiiliiiiirna  rmhi 

BKMbkMtoenAaHb    -                :  -     .     •  OiUHa,  WiSku,    vbU^Midhut,    r  i 

1MfaB,lr>»er«MMMlcr  l^  wtnt^wdut  F— i.  ftW<jnHHiH»diid»  ■iltW.MIli 

lABo8M?'iid«lluM'lBt»UMM'-'<i  If-    -''  P^Mrirtntriitiiililiil^^^'  ' 

g«F^  " '"   ^  ^^  ■  .11*111  ]iwtri«in"'^'-^---'«iiii ■wirhiwii w 

Diuiaa,Wilbn^j|b«a-iMBiinM«n,'lMiRM  "    r  ItTiTIiIIiIb^      :  ..  -  i.  .  - . 

BdM' iMuDAarlebB  Okh^,  lalU  and  frttK-  :Bii>nfcL]u,'  IIwmiIwi  an«lB»a:>4'8(  Gk^ 

_  daln  ud  aaRbunl  ta  Pehli  town                  t     '                   -'.    -:  i       ' 

nnS^,Wll1Stanr<nffU,01ut°i'  'Smt,  WMmK  ti  wtMi*  H  Oamn    . 

nndtohConulud Co., fflcntiHiW, 01*«DW    '  Bum,  Jsim,  wwcb-ftfapricur  ud  tiiiiw  ilaln 

PUHr,VbiJlllukiid£«Ud<r,bBlMtntn  Bdln-  iMh.'.'.' 

.tnifb    .  Sudtnon,  WllUm,  md  £(a..td»»4ta4iai 

Fnttwtiii,  aiaiiat^  hnetariln  ud  motatr,  CU>-  >  «adiiigi*«m.  Md-aMmlMtuHan^Utft 

—  .    WdhldtaiMnk     .:                ...  I 

Sudanmi,  Imam,  tatar,    cnln-daltb  «Mk- 

"  >  jl«Ar.ud,llatti«kiWWC   .  '  "   -. 


'ft     .»»..H-pii 


aiuudCn^soltcnFlfeFi^laiT.bTKtilMa)*'  -fcittuv  Aiifc»«,lf»  MMdptlBJlAi^ 

O^hSuK^  bl^dwUidMttlUliu,  kAo-  ^ma,  JotoLgimEtr In  MMwrtiJ . 

Hoi|i6,jHiM,J**d)ir.Bdlnbiii|b             -     -'•  SSTljawldi,  MMliaal  a^.iunaJ 

anM|hBiiirA-iniAiiBKtaiB,id«»Aoni%  Fccter 

Ed)n1nnti                                                      -  BIwm.  WWhia,  « 

HilHip,  nomi%i]id6li.,Eiihiiafkitiint»taQlu-         ""^^ '' 

HateUivni«lPiMa,>ilMmBp<ilfcbriU>       ' 
iBHi.  Juhh.  lAoMnlsMiUkiBtr,  SlMfinr 
JuiImdh,  JowOwk  tiDiiDHh  In  PsMgj     '    I 
JwdtaM,  JokB,  tffiDT  naduOitir  In  OTtmam 
JoluUa.  Juhn,  woqllsn^dnpu.  Sonlli  SI  DVrtl- 

Klik,  iWld,  wMt^Mdigr,  sm-nienlaiBt,  ud  ^Ifla^liaf/Sim^B'^tMniT"''    ■ 

brain  u  Spltul.  nubb  b[  AucUardnMB.  Tnjliir  iiibn  iiim«iiiiil»iiiiili«iH»  flriliMti 

nSEM    '  ■tn«,OluiD> 

KItUum.  ]|ilin,  ■asd-mndiut  Hd  IwJldai  k  iTViiiiiiiii.  *liiitiln  iiitulhiiniwiin   , 

UiSarrii^  TboiDKn,  Owik  nHtekHii,  Lalib 

Knoi.>n£ur,  finder, Etbtnitli  "*        i     '  '    i      1  HI   1111111  li  iiif  up 

l<uMi,'AilBii.CiilBd>r)ii  Bdlobut|h  Kdlnbuifta 

L«w,  HnclL  udaau.  kiti-inillCHni,  idOin,  ud  DmuanlAai^BMilBOtabiBdDlianh 

m»d-5aiaiuta,  lSUi  TwMdia,  J~—  '^-" *■—  -  '  -'•- 

Lotkbut  Uui,  flaher,  baMtHn-,  ud  dalar  hi  Walkv.Jt 

»tA%  iTairtDd-npftii-Ajr  jov 

vtd  8««  merdBnti  ud  WMka;  1 


InEltaplnFUb 
¥MHt.  teUM 

irciniio[iirit4b,<^('i-B«auiHlnA}r  m«««UT;BMCor2kMBacbuB.tolA>n« 

Uln(m,  FMn,  abtMinttr  ud  lEMbiHna-  WUliic  Judh,  tu^jEHpv  Id  Kltmianck  ul 

ehUllBaUaitiir  ajt 

Misku,  iunLmmbiini,  Valim-itnei,  SbaiDiii  "'" — .  "-' — •  ■-"-■—'-  ajiyv— j. 

tUiftnth,  AhntttdM,  ud  Co.,  ntnhut^  Ldth  milM  ud  Vniien,  dUtiUm  M  (MBoim  «tw 

UaaU*.  Own*,  builder  Ld  ^biburgb  KUmaniDck 

HiepbaO.  JoliB.  aUn-pilBMr  uXdx  Soren.  WhtUHudKllpMd^taadinlnXdiiikvi^ 

DaitfliKoir  WU»n,  Juhi,    KmiMtBH    wood-mcrdiut  h 

lUtlhew.BoCnR,  tuner  Id  DudIh  BdMi  QMCMtag'.  »»i»fU»    -— •>-"^  h 

'iTKan,  W.  udA.  udCo.,  mnkua,  lAkb;  EdtabDRb 

ud  inCnn,  Bnthen.  ud  Oa,  oAvluuitt.  WMw^  tftltt  ln««>«ft, fltwtk  Qninif »q 

Llmrposl  Y'lliiiii.  J I'     iim^r  in  it  ml  ii  rhan  i 

HUlu, Juita, ibl  Co.,  ttnlKtwienihui*.  Ldtb  lllilliiiwi    liMiainil  Hull   moMi  atttHM- 

n»n£^!teRliicnim.taithe^u^ofmVlii-  wna».Wfll«ui,  ptilwud  i«Bl»4»K  Tit- 
seat  bull,  Shiiiu,  ljiiM**a» 

IfSnUDiaarv,  Osnrn,  contKllaDer  In  Edinbnrili         Enlll.  Jola,  dlMilkr  uddiln  In  bMIl  BWr- 

Hon  ud  mBuwiD,  dtmmn  M  Undcrwowl  (oru 

TU  numhf  of  E^iitK  BaaknpMa  announeci  In  M<  OaHlfiAum  ZlicniVr  BU,  Utt.  K  Varrl 
n,  ISH.  amiiiinU  M  TB».     Tkt  tlil  italic  iiidtvMiiali  mini  iV  roan  Miaa  <u  Iv  imii. 
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BIRTHS,  MABBIAQKS,  AND  DEATHS. 

10.  At  PoMhoQM.  Mn  8t«wwt,  of  aiqiu 

11.  Mn.  UilMr,  Br»«n>  SiQumi^  of «  aon. 
11  Mn  Gbtfke  of  Oo«urle,  ef  «  djMigfater. 


..  ,         .    BIBTHS. 

#kte  r,'  MSI  At  TiteUiotopoljr,  tli6  UA9M 
««tate  John.  Pdlton^  l>q;>«i|^88lftaBt  Qvarter- 
mMter-feneraL  of  a  son. 

Dec.  10.  At  Mrfte;  Udy  lodlar  PmM^if,  oTik 

so.  At  Hadler  MlddleMz,  the  Lndy  «r  Donald 
Maelui^  Ifili- oVa  lUm^htMu 
^  ' At  ItorfalkchoulM,  Lo&dim,  tfa*  Cbia(Mi>  6f 
•Surrey,  of  a  son. 

8L  At  hegJwtaM  in AfcwiJMlatWel  Londdtt, 
Lady  Praaeet  Lvvqimi  Oower.  afa  ■•■. 
- ^  "^ MOUlOm-hoiifl^thr Liriy of HekfT Poikatt, 
Bm:.  Ute  of  the  15th  Rnmii,  *f  a  dii«ighteb 

;/aM.  L.  Utsai  At  eaorga'eteeeW  tba  ladgr  4t 
John  Hall,  Bfq.  of  a  daochter. 
—  At  WiilMimie^  the  bittr  of  &  a  (MUon.'M 

5.  At  Coates-cresent,  the  Lady  of  John/lWloh, 
'Ba|.1UyalllW»7,^efaioIfc     •- 
•'*<<▲«  QaMCt^pIaca,  Mn  DrOihioB.  of  a  eon. 
8.  At  Lauri«stoa-lane,  Mn  Oqittfia  firoWn,  Of  a 

--  At  Hawthombaak,  tin  Lady  of    Thotnas 

7.  At  Moanteoffer-ho«n.  the  Ladyef  Major 
'Pel«pl>aater;  oftllellao.  Sut  India Oempany'a 


■Serrice.  of  a  daughter. 


^rtait.  Uw  iMli'Df  ioha>it  Blaek»  bq. 
Boyal  Nary,  of  a  son. 

/'^' At  B«vetlq^  Ike  lady  ef  tin  Hon.  Alex. 
M'Oouald.  sun  of  Lord  M'Donold,  of  a  lon^ 
9.  ArOMlle^treet,  ICnDttfU  Bumvof  aton* ' 
111  At  N<>nh«fabeiteiid>4lraet>  Mn  ICerMr,  of  a 
maL'"'    *      '         ! :  .  J-      ' 

12.  At9t  Vinoent^treot,  Mn  Dickson,  of  aoon. 
. '^t«;=  iU'NQMillt'l>ii«lt  wwrtt  MuDglfaMDfcnh^, 
ofadaocbter. 

15.  AVMiebello;  ttotAdrxtf  italtHCol.  MaO- 
neUl.  oC  twu  BMil 

Id.  At  B<^]Mai«tnui,.Mn  Banny,  of  AjdaaBfatar. 
«^  ^^iMtOUiMMthoe^  MnChMlet  MMlfty.af  die 
Theatre  Royal,  of  a  eon.  ^        ' 

■■^TqaKM^OMfolpilile^  Mn  ftUtewtlfc,  flf  a  aon,  ' 


—  At  Amiffleid,  Lady  Eloho,  of  a 
'' '  I»:  A«  KM«aU.  Mff»  Bremhei^of  a  dangfat«K. 

SO.  Ar)»Itoti-hoafe.  Bdlnbaiih.  MnLee,  cf  a 
MOB/* !    :    " 

—  At  8.  Great  King's-street,  Mn  SUveoeoBt  of 
JtOatagfitar. 

SL  At  St  Colm-street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Archibald  AUe6ik»  B8<^  of  a  iDii. 

58.  At  Woolwich,  Ue  Lads  of  WilUom  Ooeh- 
AnddnoDy  Beq.^Boyaliiome  Artillev,  of  a 

daughter.  _^ 

U.  At ' Witfiitow  I we»oent,  Mn  Adama,  of  a 
•on. 

^MM.M  At  VeUoM^^fn  Pearson  of  Myroainle, 
of  a  daughter.^ 

59.  AiTeeter-h<MM,  tk»  MaroliioaDM  of  T  veei- 
dal^  of  ^  eon. 

-  tu.  At  Ban«ch>hoiise,tlbeLa4y  of  John  Sinclair, 
£sq.  qt  BuToch,  of  a  son. 
M. '  Al  M,'>RoyBl  Otnms^  Mn  Benney,  of  a 

^^IS^Tl'  At  No.m  PH«  Street,  the  Lady  of  Ma- 
jor Doda,  of  a  daughter 

^  At  Abei^eea;  the  Lady  of  Heniy.  Lameden, 
•  Biq.'of  THirhlBy,  of  a  dnaghter. 

8.  At  Campsidl  Park,  near  Doncaster,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Jose^  Badelife;  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

4  At  Bdinbiligh,  the  Lady  of  LSeut-CoL  Na- 
pier, of  a  daughter. 

&  At  Athdfo  Oreeoeotk  Mn  Oeoige  Kianear,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Charlotte  84!«are,  Mn  P.  C.  Soott.of  a 
slaughter. 

&  At  Jenfldd  Hoase,  PiortobeUo,  the  Lady  of 
Thomea  Stephens  Kwi.  of  a  won. 

—  M  No.  U.  Elder  Street,  Mn  James  Dewar, 

of  a  son.  .        .      ..        « 

T.  The  Lady«f  Sir  Alexander  Don,  Bark  of 
Newton-Don.  M.P.  ofadaughtM*. 

—  At  Bilnbargh,  Mn  Bennet,  India  Street,  of 

b.  At  Stirling.  Mn  John  Telford,  of  a  son. 


— >  At  8.  Nioolson  Square,  Mrs  Bymer,  of  a  sun. 
•  U.  AA«^Adtisb]Hbtel.<teeea«lnet,theUdy 
ef  George  PuUerton  Cameck  Ei4-  9f  Qharlton. 

llAt  cSiTlIri  Peter  Seott,  of  a  da^ghtec 

T  •  ^,^Af  1^4,  C?M»A^«fmur».  Mn  Watsoo.Kif 
a  son. 

18.  At  Dunn<Wep>f>9qa»  L*dy  KenBe4y^of  a 
uL'  At  U,  Glouoester  Place,  Oie  Lady  of  James 

of  a  son. 

—  At  Na  V  daxe^ohtti8  PUoe^  Mn  A.  0- 
TuqabttlL  of  a  daughter. 

^  gt  IfeAthQU  Crescent*  Mn  3>tler  of  Wood- 

houselee,  of  a  daughter. 

.  <Bl  AtLondM^,  the  Mwchtonenof  caanrlcarde, 

of  a  daughter. 

^  28.  At20,  WiBdayr  St«eet»  Mn  Dnnoaa,  of  a 

dau^tw. 

— ^.Lady  Minto,  of  ason. 
.  '|i  At  17,  Moatitgu*  Street,  MnAlazanderHm. 
of  a  son. 

—  In  Lon4»a«  th0  Lady  of  Capteim  BasQ  HaU. 
royal  naTy.  of  a  daughioE. 

"-  A^  the  house  of  the  Rot.  Robert  Smith, 
Montrose,  Mn  Smith,  of  a  son. 

35.  AtBrightoa,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant^Oene- 
nJ  Sir  Willfim  IngUs,  KJC^B.  of  a  son. 

9&  All^irofM,  Mn  Smarts  of  Conon^yth,  of  a 
son. 

88.  At  Edtoburgh,  Mn  Nisbett,Caimhm,ofa 
March  8.  At  Mlllendean,  La<{y  Leslje^  of  twin 


t  Ahtt4oiir,  Ptfsshire,  Mn  Phllp,  of  a  sob. 
At  8,  shandWick  Plaoe,  the  Hod.  Mn  Bam- 
say,  of  a  son. 

.^rriMW^otd,  near  NottM>am,  I^dy  Luqy 
Smith,  of  a  sob. 
10. 4tai5,  ^tooe'gStraet^  Mn  Gibson,  of  ason. 

15.  The  Lady  of  wHQun  MaodowaU,  Bi«.  of 
Carrntl^of  a  dtiufhtcfi 

14.  A(  Sdinbanli,  the  Lady  of  Heniy  Wight, 
Esq.  Advocate,  ofa  son. 

—  At  Bonningtoa  Bank,  Mn  Wyld,  Gilstoo, 
af  a  daughter.  • 

16.  At  Pord,  Mn  Praser,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Mn  BorthwiQk,  Oeorge  Street,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. ^ 

-*  At  Pasnaelolch,  the  Lady  of  JoHn  Stewart, 
9h*  of  PMUMloipb,  of  a  BOB. 

19.  At  DoIphiiUon  Manse,  Mn  Alton. of  aeon, 
who  died  the  foUowtag  day,. 

—  The  Lady  <^  WuUam  Maodooald,  Boq,  of 
Ballyshsun,  oi  a  daughter. 

50.  AtShelbum  Bank«  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant 
Fonreetk  B^yftl  NaTj.  of  a  daughter. 

51.  At  Wartnaby  House.  M^ton  Mowbny,  the 
Hon.  Mn  Davidson,  ef  Tulloch,  ofa  daughter,  g 

27.  At  Roeefleld  Cottage,  Port<a>dlo,  Se  Lady 
of  Major  Stephenson,  6tA  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a 
son. 

39.  In  ClhacUtteSaaai%  the  Lady  of  Sir  John 
Gordon  ofBaiElston,Bart  of  ason. 

90.  At  Portobello,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Charles 
GHneron,  Esq.  of  a  sen. 

—  Al  ^  Charlotte  Square,  the  Hon.  Lady  Per- 
gusson,  ox  a  son. 

—  At  BelmeunL  Kelso,  Mn  Jord(Hi,  of  a  son. 
April  2.  At  6,  Bellonie  Cresoent,  the  Lady  of 

Captain  J.  H.  TaiU  R.N.  ofa  daughter. 

iuUljf*  In  Old  Burlinrton  Street,  London,  the 
Hon.  Mn  Pergusson,  of  Pltfouc,  of  a  daughter. 

MABBIAQBS. 

JulpL  18S5.  At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diomen's 
Land.  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  H.  Tod  of  the  Ben- 
gal Establishmoit*  to  Marr,  youngest  dangiiter  of 
the  late  Captaia  Bwen  Macdonald,  Ocqiinlsh. 
North  Ulst 
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27>  Dec.  18i5.  At  Llbberton,  Mr  John  Cleei^. 
Roetor,  Ommmar  School,  Selkirk,  to  Marr,  Mocmd 
daughter  of  Mr  Jamet  Steel,  teacher,  Llbberton. 

Jan.  8.  1826.  At  Edinburgh,  DaTid  Dickson. 
E«q.  younger  of  Hartree,  Advocate,  to  Jemima, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Pjrper,  minister 
of  Pencaitland. 

4.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Arbothnot, 
K.C.B..  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  to  Harriet, 
third  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  the  late  Th<Hnas 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Castleton  Hall,  Rochdale,  Lanca* 
shire. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Hill,  solicitor.  St 
Andrew's  Square,  to  Catharine,  ds^i^ter  of  Mr 
John  Burke,  St  Andrew's  Square. 

—  At  6,  Roxburgh  Terrace,  Mr  James  BaU^ 
Smith,  to  Mli«  Alice  Brown. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  David  L.  Jolly.  Esq.  to  EU- 
zabeth,  daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Richard- 
son, Esq.  late  of  Keithock. 

—  At  Peebles,  James  SpitaD,  Esq.  merchant, 
Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Wightroui.  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Kerr,  Eso.  Provost  of  Peebles. 

—  At  Cockbum,  Mr  Thomas  Weatherly  Hop- 
rig,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter,  of  George  Logan, 
Esq.  of  Cockbum. 

12.  At  Buttlehill,  James  Dewar.  Esq.  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  to  Clementina,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Weymss,  Esq.  of  CutUehilL 

IS.  At  Prestonp&ns,  Mr  Henr^  Paxton,  whole- 
sale merchant.  Edinburgh,  to  Marion,  daughter  of 
Robert  I^aidlaw.  Esq.  Prestonpans. 

—  At  Leith.  Mr  Samuel  Beveridge,  solicitor,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  M'Linm, 

"Leith. 

17.  At  Alderston,  M«jor  Norman  Pringle,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pringle  of  StitcheU, 
Bart  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Steuui, 
y  sq.  of  Alderston. 

18.  At  Eden,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Livingston, 
minister  of  Cambusnethan,  to  Jessie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Sheriff.  Esq.  Leith. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clair,  of  Mount- 
shannon,  near  Limerick,  to  Miss  Burrell,  daughter 
of  Lord  and  Ladv  Gwyder. 

—  At  Falklandwood,  Mr  Charles  Gulland,  writer, 
Falkland,  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Mr  Dudgeon, 
Falklandwood. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Graham,  sur- 
geon, Polmont  Cottage,  near  Falkirk,  to  Jane, 
youngest  daughter.of  the  late  Ralph  Thomson,  Esq. 
Berwick -upon-f  weed. 

ST.  At  Laurieston  Place,  Mr  David  Chalmers, 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Barbara  Bell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  of  Nether 
Horsburgh. 

81.  John  Frame,  Esq.  of  Locber  Bank,  to  Miss 
Findlav,  daughter  of  John  Findlay,  Esq.  of  Gryfe 
Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Kllbarchau. 

—  At  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow.  John  Scott,  Esq. 
younger  of  Hawknill,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Andrew  Thomson.  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Feb.  1.  At  Garden  Square.  Glasgow,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Napier,  Linlithgow,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Kennedy,  Esq.  Usher's  I^nd, 
Dublin.         ^ 

2.  At  No.  23.  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  James 
Fotberingharo.  Esq.  to  Marion,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Patrick  ScTTmf.oure,  Esq.  of  Tenling. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Douglas,  mer- 
chant, to  Helen  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry 
Marder,  Esq. 

7.  At  Chelsea,  Mr  A.  Miller,  of  London,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Wwdrop,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Oakfthaw-house,  Paisley,  Thomas  Dykes, 
Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Leishman.  Esq.  of  Oakshaw. 

10.  At  Newington.  James  Hawthorn,  Esq.  solid- 
tor.  Supreme  Courts,  St  Patrick  Square,  to  Lady 
C.  Fairlie.  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, Bart,  of  Aberuchil. 

—  At  Hayes,  Kent,  LordDunalley.  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Maude,  youngest  sister  of  viscount  Ha- 
warden- 

—  At  Adam  Square,  Andrew  Kedslle,  Es^.  sur- 

feon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  to 
ilargaret,   eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew 
Fyfe,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy.  Edinburgh. 

IS.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Richard  Henderson,  teach- 
er, Edinburgh,  to  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  Adam  Young,  formerly  of  Mount-hooly. 


14.  At  AUoa,  Robert  Haig,  Esq.  DoIIar^eld.  t» 
Janet,  eldest  dau^ter  of  John  JrOowan,  Esq. 

16.  At  10.  Albvn  Place,  Alexander  Vmmm^  lts«. 
W.S.  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  DatU 
Paterson,  banker  in  EdinbmnriL 

—  At  Elerig.  Appin,  Argj^idkir*,  George  Fer- 
guson, Esq.  Quartermaster  91st  Regiment,  to  Ua- 
bella,  eld^  daughter  of  Mr  Donoaa  Skidair,  re- 
ading there. 

23.  At  Talisker,  Isle  of  Bkye,  John  Totairie,  Esq. 
of  Uigonish,  to  Margaret,  fourth  ihtwhtw  of  ths 
late  Dr  D.  M'AskilL 

—  Robert  Shodden  Scrimgeour,  Esq.  to  Mar- 
Met,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Wihoo. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  CoUcge  ofMr- 
geons,  L<mdon. 

21.  At  Smith's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Thoias 
Miilons.  shipmaster,  Portland  Terrace,  to  Agnss, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Davjd  Noble,  Leith. 

—  At  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Or  Gibh.  GObcrt 
Stuart  Bruce,  of  Trinity  Square,  l^ond^ni,  Esq. 
to  Christina,  daughter  of  William  Shortridge,  Ba- 
chanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Esq. 

23.  At  Stridion,  tne  Rev.  Jamee  AzMlerson,  nd- 
nister  of  St  Fergus,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  vi 
Alexander  Gavin.  Esq.  8urge<Hi,  Stri^ien. 

24  Robert  Fairbaim,  Esq.  writer  in  Dunse,  t» 
Jean,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Kay,  Bsq. 

28.  At  Leith.  William  Wardlaw.  Esq.  to  Mazy 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Douglas  of  Prcstao, 
Esq. 

March  L  At  the  Royal  Lodge,  Windsor,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathavon,  M.P.  to  Lady  Ett- 
aabeth  Conyngham,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Msr> 
qnis  of  Conyngham. 

—  At  Knock,  in  Skye,  the  Rev  John  Macac; 
minister  of  Glenshiel,  to  Jamesina  Praaser,  young- 
est daughter  of  Norman  Madeod.  Esq. 

6.  At  Whitelaw,  Ailam  Thomson,  Esq.  Chester^ 
hiU,  Northuml>erland,  to  Marion,  daushter  fA  the 
late  Francis  Walker.  Esq. 

8.  At  Cualston,  Gilbert  Young,  Esq.  of  YouDf. 
field,  io  Patricia,  eldest  daughter  of  tite  Hon.  Wu- 
liam  Maule  of  Pannture,  M.P. 

9.  At  Edgerstou.  Roxburghshire,  the  Rev.  Jamss 
Wight,  to  Miss  Mary  LesUe.  Jedburgh. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Campbell  Stewait, 
Esq.  derk  to  the  siguet,  to  Kianr  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Andrew  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon,  Edin- 
burgh. 

14.  At  Montr(»8e,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patenoa, 
David  Niddrie,  Esq.  surgeon,  Montrose,  to  M Isi 
CroU,  of  that  place. 

15.  At  Elie,  Mr  Andrew  Thallon,  merchant, 
Kirkaldy,  to  Bethia.  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
Lawrence  Kilgour,  King's  Kettle,  Fife. 

16.  At  Abercromby  Place,  the  Rev.  James  Hen- 
derson of  Clormout  Street  Chapel,  to  Eleanor 
Rutherford,  third  daughter  of  Professor  RosselL 

—  At  Mayfield.  William  Hope  Mure,  Esq.  snr- 

Seou,  t«)  Jane  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  toe  late 
amee  Robertson  of  Mayfield,  Esq.  writer  to  the 
signet. 

18.  At  London,  Michad  Tircedle,  Esq.  Bqyal 
Artitluiy,  to  Miss  Forbes,  daui;hter  of  RkWd 
Waiter  Foibes,  K»q.  Rolvcnden,  KenL 

—  At  St4>ko  Courcey,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Stewart,  B.A.  lateof  Corpus  Christi  CoDeg*, 
Cambridge,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughta  of  the  lale 
Henry  Sweetinjj,  Emj.  of  Sherbou. 

22.  At  Cliit^iu,  Sir  William  Frauds  Elliott,  of 
Stobij  and  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  Bait. 
to  Miss  Boswdl,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  8^ 
Alexander  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  Bart. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Buchanan,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  David  Garrich  Buchanan,  Esq.  of 
Drumpellier.  and  Mount  Vernon,  to  Miss  B^iia 
Hamilton  Ramsay,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lals 
William  Ramsay,  Esq.  banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Catherine  Bank  House.  Arthur  Cralgia, 
Esq.  merchant.  Ldth,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  (he 
Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  minister  of  North  Ldtil 

—  At  Mollance,  Alexander  B.  Bla<±ie,  Esq.  wtee 
merchant,  Leith,  to  lasbella,  dde«t  daughter  of 
John  Napier.  Esq.  of  MoUanoe. 

28.  At    Glasgow,  James  Home,    Eaq.  of  Us- 
house,  to  Magdalene   Flint,  ddest  daughter  ^ 
John  Macnaught.  Esq.  merchant,  there. 

—  At  Raebum  Place,  the  Rev.  Robot  Gut,  Mi- 
nister of  Luss,  to  Geoigiana,  daughter  of  the  kit 
Thomas  Hendsrsoo,  Esq.  chambariain  of  the  dtj 
of  Edinburgh. 
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LondoHy  May  10, 1826. 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 
You  are  on  Uie  eve  of  being  called 
on  to  select  a  new  House  of  Commons, 
and  circumstances  render  it  of  the  first 
importance  that  jour  selection  should 
be  made  with  unerrinff  wisdom.  Ne- 
ver, sir,  did  so  much  depend  upon 
your  exercise  of  Uie  privilege  as  now 
depends  upon  it.  Tour  selection  must 
determine  whether  the  glorious  patri- 
mony which  you  have  inherited  from 
your  &thers  shall  be  wasted  by  quacks 
and  projectors,  and  whether  your  pros- 
perils  and  happiness  shall  be  excnan- 
ged  for  b^;gary  and  misery.  Some  of 
your  best  possessions  have  been  al- 
ready squandered  away,  and  all  are  in 
imminent  danger.  Your  rulers  take 
the  lead  in  crying  up  change  and  in- 
novation, and  attacking  what  you  have 
hitiierto  been  the  most  proud  of;  and 
you  have  scarcely  anything  left  in  in- 
stitution, law,  or  principle,  that  they 
do  not  threaten.  Your  new  Represen- 
tatives will  be  called  upon,  immediate- 
ly on  their  being  chosen,  to  finish  the 
work  of  experiment  and  innovation ; 
and  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  bul- 
warks ofjoui  power,  and  the  sources 
of  your  nches  and  felicity.  Your  next 
House  of  Commons  must  decide  for 
preservation  or  destruction  ; — and  it 
must  be  essentially  different  from  the 
present  one ;  it  must  in  many  impor- 
tant points  guide,  and  not  be  guided 
by,  tne  Mimstry ;  it  must  shake  off 
the  despotism  of  leaders,  and  place 
party  in  a  minority  ;  it  must  be  such  a 
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House  of  Commons  as  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  obtain ;  or  it  will  decide  for 
the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire. 

While  this  is  the  case,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  you  are  in  an  ex- 
ceedinglv  unfit  state  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege.  You  have  cast 
away  almost  all  your  old  characteris- 
tics. From  being  a  jolly,  fox-huating 
ioke-crackin^  kind  of  person,  you  have 
become  a  pngg^,  snarling  Philoso- 
pher; from  being  a  mortal  enemy  of 
projectors,  you  have  become  yourself 
an  infatuated  projector.  You  have 
thrown  off  your  sober  beaver  and  ho- 
nest blue  coat,  and  garbed  yourself  in 
the  fantastic  cap  and  mantle  of  the  Al- 
chymist.  Your  cudgel  is  kid  aside  as 
too  illiterate  an  appendage,  and  your 
hands  are  now  constantly  filled  with 
books,  mechanics'  tools,  and  phUoso- 

{>hical  apparatus.  You  have  quarrel- 
ed with  roast-beef  and  home-brew- 
ed, forgiving  you  too  much  thick- 
ness of  limb,  rotundity  of  stomach, 
and  breadth  of  countenance;  and 
you  are  labouring  to  reduce  your- 
self, by  a  diet  of  outlandish  soups 
and  bdly- vengeance,  to  a  kind  of  li- 
ving skeleton.  From  being  an  active 
bustling  man  of  business — a  shrewd, 
sagacious  man  of  the  world,  you  have 
become  a  rank  pedant :  formerly 
you  were  raUier  a  despiser  of  book^ 
and  now  you  are  destroying  your  eyes 
with  incessant  leading  ;  you  cannot  do 
the  most  trifling  action — ^you  can  nei- 
ther pick  your  teeth  nor  scratch  your 
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632  Friendly  EpisUe  to  John  BuU^  Eaquire,  {Jvait, 

^ead,  without  looking  into  books  to    ther,  and  rerered  you  as  a  parent.    I 


aiscover  the  learned  method  of  doing 
it.  I  listen  in  Tain  to  hear  from  jou 
that  sober,  daring,  original,  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  glorious  com- 
Soimd  of  solid  sense,  majestic  wis* 
om,  hearty  bencTolence,  and  elowing, 
straightforward  patriotism,  wim  which 
YOU  hare  been  wont  to  delight  me ; 
instead,  I  can  only  hear  you  usp,  and 
drawl,  and  stammer  at  t^e  fifth*^hand 
the  stale,  puerile,  contradictors,  and 
cold-blooded  dogmas,  of  the  Econo- 


hare  studied  your  heurt,  teetsnred  up 
your  opinions,  imbibed  your  prejudi- 
oes,  copied  your  habits— in  a  word,  it 
has  been  my  pride  to  take  you  for  my 
teacher  and  example  in  ererytiuBg. 
No  praise  has .  been  so  dear  to  me  ts 
that  which  said  I  felt  like  yourself ; 
and  the  reproach  which  chsj^ged  me 
with  being  fiUed  with  your  prejudices, 
I  haTO.  Tiiluqd  as  a  delieioiis  compli- 
ment. My  efforts  to  serre  you  have 
been  my  solace  in  hours  of  suffering ; 


mists.    Tou  hare  corrupted  your  Ian-    and  I  haye  sacrificed   that  for  jou 


guage  by  adopting  new-coined  words, 
and  changing  the  meaning  of  the  best 
old  ones,  into  a  barbarous  gibberish, 
which  is  nearly  unintelligible  to  an 
Englishman. 

As  to  your  patriotism,  the  only  coim- 
try  in  the  world  that  you  do  not  love 
— 4hat  you  seek  to  injure  and  impo- 
yerish— is  Old  Enghmd.  You  haye 
hitherto  been  somewhat  famous  for 
fickleness  in  your  attachment  to  your 
rulers,  and  unshaken  constancy  in 
your  attachment  to  your  laws  and  in- 
^sdtutions  ;  if  things  went  wrong,  you 


which  is  commonly  the  last  thing  that 
men  can  preyail  on  themselyes  to  sa- 
crifice. These  things  ^ye  me  the  {»i- 
yilege  of  dealing  [ilamly  with  you; 
and  I  will  exercise  it  I  am  about  to 
speak  touching  your  rulers,  your  par- 
ties, your  own  conduct,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  your  affidrs ;  and  I  will  do 
it  without  thinking  of  pan^yric.  Tou 
are  too  far  gone  to  be  flattered  bad 
again,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it ;  gen- 
tile remedies  would  be  useless,  aiMl  I 
will  try  none.  I  will  tmat  John  BoU 
after  John  Bull's  own  fitf hion ;  I  will 


threw  all  the  blame  on  thefonner,    judge- him  by  his  form^  principles ;  I 


and  pcx>te8ted  the  Jatter  to-be  perfec- 
^n.  But  now  this  is  wholly  rever- 
sed; Tou  'think  your  rulers  cannot 
enr ;  you  esteem  yeur  laws  and  insti- 
tutions to  be  intolerably  fruity,  and 
you  wish  to  change  them  about  as  of- 
•tMi  as  you  change  your  Jineik  for- 
merly your  leaders  found  you  a  yery 
obstreperous,  boisterous,,  self-willed 
person ;  you  would  not  follow  Uiem 


will 


man. 


appeU  to  John  Bull  the  States- 
'  against  John  Bull  the  Philoso- 
pher and  Apostate.  If  an  uniyaring 
exposure  of  your  folly  and  frevaj  can 
redaim  you,  by  me  you  ehall-  be  re- 
clakned.   • 

I  fear  yen  will  thinL  my  -pronuse  of 
plain  sp«Mk]dngan  unnecessaiyoiie,for 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
imagine  that^l  at  all  times  speak  too 


ioT   more    than  ten  paces   together,    plainly.  If  this  be  a  &ult,  you  at  least 
without  making  a  sudden  stop  to  con-    haye  no  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  be- 


.yince  them  that  you  acted  from  chdoe, 
^nd  to  ascertain  what  -they  were  con- 
ducting you  to ;  but  now  you  are  a 
smirking,  cringing,  bowing,  seryik, 
spiritless,  lacquey*like  creature,  whom 
they  can  lead  to  anything.  Whether 
they  guide -you  as  th^  ought,  or  drag 
you  through  a  horse-pond,  it  is  ike 
same :  Wlmteyer  absurdities  they  may 
make  you  commit,  and  'whateyer  eyUs 
they  may  inflict  upon  you,  you  sub- 
mit to  all  with  ab|eot  resignation.  Tou 
haye  gained  the  soul  of  the  slave,  if  you 
arayet  without  his  fetters.  In  this  state 


cause^it  is  from  associating  with  yon 
that  I  have- contracted  it  If  it  Ma 
fruit,  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  it;  I 
must  write  what  I  frel,  or  I  have  no 
inspiration;  those  who  have  what  I 
write,  must  have  what  I  think.  I  can- 
not trim,  and  soften,  and  conceal,  and 
suppress  ;  there  is  an  art  in  it  which 
I  cannot  master  ;  there  is  a  meanness 
in  it  which  I  cannot  stoop  to.  I  csd- 
not,  like  some  people,  crawl  on  mj 
hands  and  knees ;  I  must  be  erect,  <fr 
I  cannot  make  the  smallest  progress. 
The  penalties  which  this  subjects  me 


of  uungs,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of    to,  give  me  no  concern  ;  I  have  paid 


your  friends  to  strain  eveiy  nerve  to 
bring  you  baojc  to  your  old  principles 
and  habits.  Of  these  friends^  I  am 
one ;  and  I  will  jrield  to  none  in  the 
warmth  and  disinterestedness  of  my 
friendship  ;  I  haye  loved  you  as  a  bro- 


them,  and  I  will  pay  them  again,  ts  of- 
ten as  they  may  oe  exacted.  Iseeknot 
general  popularity,  and  I  sigh  not  ((a 
universal  friendship.  I  kn^  ^t,  to 
be  worthy  of  being  loved,  I  must  be 
worthy  of  being  mtted ;  and  to  gai>> 
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^nm  friewi^  I  ftlh-  odnteni  to  hftye 
bitter  enemies.  ¥oar  mioistry,  my 
worthy  friend,  oonaists  in  a  great*  de- 
gree of  able  and  uprirht  men.  Per- 
haps, as  'a  whole,  it  will  bear  comp»i> 
riscm  with  any  Ministry  you  ever  had, 
in  respect  d  ability,  experience,  and 
Tirtue:  and  yet  I  bdieve  you  never 
had  one  that  disi^yed  more  incapa- 
city and  quackery  than  it  has  done  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  wisest  of  men 
sOnfetimes  exhibit  the  grossest  of  fol- 
ly, and  the  best  intentions  occasion- 
iJly  produce  the  most  pernicious  ac- 
tions; 

When  the  peace  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  you  had  b^nn  to  accom- 
modate yourself  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  your  Ministers  resoWed  to  re- 
vise your  laws  and  systems,  and  to 
improTo,  as  fto  as  possible,  ti^e  gene- 
ral regulation  of  your  domestic  a&irs. 
When  I  lock  at  the  resolution  in  the 
abstract,  I  think  it  worthy  of  the  high" 
est  praise ;  when  I  look  at  what  it  has 
yielded,  I  lament  its  being  taken,  as  a 
Ikoghty  puUic  calamity.  If  they  had 
cautiously  and  strictly  confined  them- 
telyes  to  reforms  and  amendments  that 
were  obvioushr  necessary— ^if  they  had 
held  principle  sacred,  and  had  only 
soiu^ht  to  better  the  application  of  it 
^— Iff  they  had  scrupulously  atoided 
niatten  of  mere  opinion  and  8peeula>- 
tion,  and  had  only  endeayoured  to  pu- 
rify'and  improve  where  the  evils  and 
defects  were  placed  hilly  before  tihem 
by  arithmetic^  calculation  and>  unas- 
sailable fact— *-if  they  had  done  this, 
you  might  have  benefited  largely  &om 
their  labours.  Hieir  ambition,  hbw- 
erer,  looked  With  scorn  upon  toil  of 
•o  humble  and  plodding  a  charactcr^^ 
reform  was  below  their  notice,  and 
t^ey  ^soared"  into  gigantic  innova- 
tion. They  declared  in  terms,  or  ef- 
fect, that  your  whole  system  w^  full 
of  error  bnd  evil ;  they  denounced  va- 
rious of  your  most  important  laws, 
and  b^an  to  destroy  them  by  whble- 
sale.  &ey  attacked  not  only  statutes, 
but  principles,  and  even  the  structure 
of  society.  They  extended  change  and 
abolition  to  your  creed  intrade,  poli- 
tic^ philosophy,  monds,  and  religion, 
fiverything  was  to  be  ^*  liberalizea* — 
you  were  to  have  practically,  if  not  in 
form,  a  general,  "  new,  and  liberal 
system. 

All  this,,  my  dear  sir,  you  sanction- 
ed.    You  who  have  always  been  x^ 


markable,  in  the  #ohl8  of'  the  first 
Genius  of  the  age,  for  being  nervou8i> 
ly  jeakkis  of  inndvationt  in  your  laws, 
Arid  for  having  Nclwmus  l^es  An^ia 
mtUari  embroidered  on  your  garments. 
You  were,  no  doubt,  drunk  with  pros*- 
perity,  and  you  were  vilely  imposed 
upon  ;  but  still,  after  all  tlut  can  be 
said  in  your  &vour,  you  deserved  for 
it  a  soimd  horse-whipping*  Ltfy  aside 
for  a  moment,  I  beseech^  you,  your 
philosophy,  and  I  yaXt  convince  j6^ 
of  the  fearfulr^eztent  of  your  ernnr. 

For  once  in  my  life  I  will  quote 
a  Whig  authority,  and  that  no  mean 
one.  Mr  Fox  said  in  tiie  House  of 
Commons,  in  1793, — *^  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  best  ^defence  of  the 
constitution  was,  not  that  it  tallied 
with  the  theories  t)f  speculative  men, 
nor  that  in  its  letter  there  was  more 
appearance  of  regard  to  the  abstract 
ideas  of  liberty-^but  its  best  defence 
is  its  practical  uses — ^its  best  character 
is,  that  it'  has  produced  substantial 
happiness  to  man.**  This,  sir,  is  my 
opinion,  with  regard  not  onlv  to  yoiMr 
constitution,  but  to  your  laws  and 
svstems.  Things  that  are  kept  for 
their  beauty  ought,  doubtlessly,  to  be 
valued  according  to  their  beauty ;  but 
tilings  that  rare  k«|>t  for  use  ou^t  to 
be  valued  by  the  benefits  which  their 
use  produces. '  Your  laws  and  systems, 
sir,  were  made,  not  to  display  the  por- 
fection«of  theory,  but  to  yield  as  much 
as  possible  of  practical  ^ood.  You 
may  dissent  from  tlHs  opinion,  bi»t  il 
think  you  cannot  refute  it. 

Bver  since  I  could  lisp,  I  haVe  been 
taught  to  think  very  highly  of  these 
laws  and  systems— *I  hiave  been  tai^t 
to  Regard  Uiem  as  the  boast  of  human 
wisdom — I  have  been  taught  to  value 
th^n  by  their  working,  and  not  their 
form — ^by  their  products,  and  not  their 
theoretic  perfection.  This,  I  say,  I 
have  been  taught  daily  and  hourly 
fr6m  my  cradle.  And  who  has  been 
my  instructor  ?  You,  sir — You,  who 
are  now  assisting  to  destroy  them. 
You  taught  me  fkrther,  that  venera- 
tion for  them;  and  'jealous  resistance 
to  the  making  of  theoretic  changes  in 
them,  constituted  the  best  bulwark  of 
your  liberty  and  happiness.  I  adc 
you,  sir,  as  the  tutor  who  has  worirod 
these  opinions  into  my  very  nature, 
on  what  ground  you  have  yourself  re- 
nounced them  1  I  ask  you,  why  John 
Bull  the  Philosopher  is  ivarring  against 
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the  cieed  of  John  Bull  the  Statee- 
man  ? 

Let  me,  my  dear  Friend,  place  be- 
fore jou  Uie  laws  and  systems  which 
your  Ministers  doomed  to  change  and 
abdition,  and  many  of  which  th^ 
haye  already  changed  and  abolished 
with  your  sanction.   The  most  impor- 
tant of  your  boasted  Navigation  Iaws 
— the  Laws  agaiijst  Combinations— 
the  RestrictiTe  System — ^the  Colonial 
System — ^the   Com   Laws — ^the    Cur- 
rency Laws — and  the  Laws  against 
Usury.    Most  of  these  you  have  al- 
ways  proclaimed  to   be   invaluable, 
and   you   know  as  well    as    myself 
that  their  operation  upon  all   your 
best  interests  has  been  mcessant,  and 
most    sweeping.     Were    they    con- 
demned to  destruction    upon    satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  worked  for 
evil  ?    Was  it  clearly  established  that 
they  contracted  your  trade,  crippled 
your  power,  injured  your  industry, 
and  diminished  your   riches  %     The 
fruits  which  they  had  yielded  in  ages 
of  trial  were  before  you,  and  did  these 
prove  them  to  be  so  pernicious,  that 
their  annihilation  ought  to  be  encom- 
passed at  the  risk  of  throwing  vour 
whole  system  into  disorder,  and  filling 
the  land  with  ruin  and  miseir  t    Iaws 
and  systems,  sir,  so  aged,  and  of  such 
gigantic  operation,  could  not  have  in- 
jurod  you  without  its  being  matter  of 
PBoor — PSooF,  seen  by  aU,  admitted 
by  all,  and  wholly  above  question. 
How,  tiien,  did  PBoor  affect  the  mat- 
ter ?    It  was  demonstrably,  and  altoge- 
ther, in  favour  of  these  laws  and  sys- 
tems.    Your   trade,  wealth,   power, 
greatness,  and  happiness,  had  risen 
under  them  to  a  height  unprecedent- 
ed— ^former  generations  had  esteemed 
them  to  be  most  beneficial — ^your  great- 
est statesmen  had  been  their  parents 
and  defenders — and  those  upon  whom 
they  had  more  directly  operated,  strug- 
gled for  their  preservation  to  the  last 
moment.     Unul  they  were  attacked 
by  inexperienced,  theoretic  men,  who 
were  starangers  to  their  working,  they 
were  held  by  all  to  be  above  value. 
No  PROOF  could  be  adduced  that  they 
yielded  evil ;  it  was  maintained  that 
they  were  defective  in  theory,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  their  destruction 
would  be  advantageous.    A  set  of  lite- 
rary pretenders  formed  what  was  called 
a  system  of  Political  Economy,  which 
was  so  far  from  being  drawn  from  ex- 
perience, that  history,  from  first  to 


last,  covered  it  with  refutadon  ;  and 
because  they  were  at  variance  with 
this  system,  they  were  sentenced. 

If  1,  my  worthy  sir,  were  aaked  to 
point  out  the  most  difficult  woric  that 
could  be  undertaken  by  human  intel- 
lect, I  should  say  it  would  be  found  in 
the  changing  of  the  laws  and  ^sterns 
in  question.    It  requires  no  common 
share  of  talent  and  experioice  to  con- 
duct a  war,  muiage  the  foreign  affidis 
of  a  great  empire,  levy  taxes,  and  le- 
gislate against  crime  and  misdemeanor 
wisely ;  but  this  is  mere  boy's  work 
compared  with  the  changing  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  trade  and  agriculture, 
the  capital  and  industry,  of  an  emfure 
like  that  of  Britain.    Tour  interests 
are  so  numerous  and  unwiddy — the 
relations  between  them  are  so  multi- 
farious and  complex — the  dependenoe 
of  one  upon  the  other  is  often  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  appears  to  be,  so 
much  entangled  with  other  matten, 
or  so  deeply  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things — ^it  is  so  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  operation  <^  a  lead- 
ing commercial  law,  and  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  many  trades — the 
necessary  information   touching   the 
state  of  things  in  other  countries  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain— eo  much  is  it  it 
the  mercy  o^  foreign  governments,  and 
so  much  depends  on  the  continual^ 
changing  conduct   of  individuals— 
peace  and  war  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other — ^nation  is  so  much  csat- 
nected  with  and  influenced  by  nation 
— ^it  is  so  essential  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  itself  that  it  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  higher  intanests  of  a 
country — ^these,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  render  the  changing  of  socli 
laws  a  task  too  mighty  for  even  the 
most   accomplished    statesman.     He 
may  calculate  and  reason,  but  he  can- 
not obtain  true  data ;  or  his  data  ma^ 
be  true  in  one  moment  and  fiUse  in 
the  next,  and,  in  consequence,  his 
calculations  and  reasonings  will  prove 
to  be  but  vague  and  erring  conjectures. 
When  I  look,  sir,  at  the  list  of  con- 
demned laws  and  systems  which  I  have 
given,  I  think  that  the  most  daring  and 
presumptuous   Minister   mi^  have 
trembled  at  undertaking  the  abolition 
of  any  one  of  them,  except  firom  the 
commands  of  imperious  public  neces- 
sity.   Yet  your  Economists  q)eak  ai 
though  these  almost  inej^licahle  mys- 
teries and  stupendous  difficulties  aid 
not  exist.    'Mi  such  a  thing  be  done, 
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luch  a  thing  will  happen  !**  thej  cry, 
with  as  much  oraculu  confidence  as 
though  the  Deity  spoke  through  them. 
Tout  very  Denmans,  Wilsons,  and 
Palmers,  have  spoken  in  Parliament  of 
*  these  changes  and  abolitions  as  thou^^ 
they  understood  their  nature,  and  could 
foresee  their  conseauences.  Your 
newspaper  editors  throughout,  and 
even  your  barbers*  apprentices,  pro- 
claim themselves  to  be  on  these  points 
all-knowing.  Such  idiotic  conceit  and 
nauseous  quackery  are  almost  suffix 
cient  to  make  a  man  despise  his  spe- 
cies. 

I  will  not,  sir,  admit  that  the  con- 
demned laws  and  systems  were  found- 
ed upon  feilse  theory.  I  maintain,  that 
the  truth  of  the  theory  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effects  of  its  application, 
and  that  what  is  beneficial  m  practice 
is  true  in  theory.    I  maintain  that  the 
theorist  who  denounces  what  is  prac- 
tically good  as  being  theoretically  false, 
is  himself  a  teacher  of  false  theory,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  is  a  strangiur  to 
theory.    It  is  not  for  fctUible  man  to 
say  where  po-fection  lies  in  anything ; 
but  I  assert  that  thefruits  of  these  laws 
and   systems   abundantly  prove  that 
true  theory  formed  their  toundation. 
True  theory,  sir,  is  bom  from  effects, 
and  false  from   speculative  opinions. 
Tour  rulers,  however,  seem  to  think 
the  reverse.     They  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  thing  may  be  fidse  in  theory 
that  yields  &e  b^t  products,  and  true 
that  yields  the  worst ;  they  appear  to 
believe  that  you  want  laws  and  sys- 
tems   for  show,    and  not  for  their 
**  practical  uses" — ^to  tally  with  "  the- 
ories of  speculation,'*  and  not  to  pro- 
duce **  substantial  happiness  to  man.'* 
Tour  ministers,  my  dear  sir,  made 
these   gigantic   changes  solely  upon 
theory,  and,  in   mating  them,  they 
were  the  servile  pupils  of  the  Econo- 
mists.   These  Economists,  whom  they 
thought  good  to   select  as  teachers, 
were  in  general  mere  literary  men — 
they  were  chiefly  Cockneys  and  Scotch- 
men, who  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
general  working  of  English  lawd  and 
institutions,  and  who  were  strangers 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  Eng- 
lish society — th^  were  furious  party 
men,  and  tainted  to  the  heart  with 
infidelity     and     republicanism — and 
their  svstera,  as  a  whole,  was  obvious- 
ly fashioned  with  the  view  of  working 
the  destruction  of  your  Church,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Monarchy.  Your  Ministers, 


sir,  adopted  the  opinions  of  these  men 
in  malong  the  changes,  and  their 
speeches  convince  me  that  investiga- 
tion and  study  had  but  a  small  share 
in  leading  to  their  adoption. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  these 
condemned  laws  and  systems  vitally 
affected  the  whole  of  your  trade,  pro- 
perty, and  industry — ^most  of  them 
nad  been  tried  for  ages,  and  had  been 
thought  invaluable — your  first  states- 
men had  always  ascribed  to  them  a 
large  portion  of  your  trade,  riches,  and 
power — ^no  proof  was  adduced  that 
they  were  producing  evils  of  any  de- 
scription— they  were  thought   to  be 
most  beneficial  by  the  practical  men 
on  whom  they  more  immediately  ope- 
rated— and  your  affiurs  were  genenU- 
ly  flourishing.      On  the  other  hand, 
thev  were  declared  to  be  at  variance 
with  a  theory  which  certain  theorists 
had   invented — ^these   theorists  were, 
many  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
exceedingly  shallow,  and  notoriously 
disaffected  to  your  constitution  and 
religion — their  dogmas   were  at  the 
best  mere  suppositions,  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  flatly  opposed  to  reason  and 
experience — and   tney  could  merely 
rau  against  these   laws  and  systems, 
and  say  that  their  theory  would  make 
that   better   which   was  excellent — 
would  make  that  more  beneficial  which 
was  producing  no  evils,  and  which  was 
believed   to  be  extremely  beneficial. 
This  was  the  real  case,  sir,  for  and 
aaaintt,  and  you  decided  with  your 
iMinistOTS   in  fiivour  of  destruction. 
You  declared  for  ^^lacks,   assertion, 
paradox,  and  innovation,  against  your 
ancestors,  proof,  common  sense,  and 
the  sacred  maxims  of  your  constitiK 
tion. 

Your  early  lessons,  sir,  had  effec- 
tually disabled  me  for  following  you, 
and  I  kept  the  ground  on  which,  in 
your  less  romantic  days,  you  had  pla- 
ced me.  I  have,  firom  the  first,  strug- 
gled against  your  apostacy,  and  I  now 
ask  you,  in  the  name  of  your  immor- 
tal ancestors  and  hallowed  constitu- 
tion, if  the  laws  and  systems  of  this 
empire  otight  to  be  changed  on  such 
grounds  as  I  have  stated  ? 

Let  us  now,  my  dear  Friend,  look 
at  the  circumstances  to  which  the  con- 
duct of  your  rulers  and  yourself  has 
brought  you.  We  will  first  place  be- 
fore us  your  parties. 

The  Whigs  and  Burdettites  were 
naturally  disciples  of  the  Economists, 
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and  they  had  long  been  damonring 
for  these  changes,  and  the  adi^on  of 
''the  new  libml  system.**  Of  oouise, 
idien  government  adopted  this  syih 
tem,  they  became  its  sealous  support- 
ers. -  In  rariiament^  the  Ministers,  the 
violent  Whigs,  and  the  Burdettitei, 
form,  on  almost  all  important  points, 
onepartr.  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Brougham^ 
Mr  Feel,  Sir  F.  Burdett^  Mr  Robin- 
son, Mr  Hobhouse^  Sir  B.  Wilson, 
dtc.  &c.  fight,  side  bj  aide,  against  a 
feeble  Oroosition,  composed  of  two  or 
three  of  tne  more  respectable  and  ho- 
nest Whigs,  two  or  three  of  the  staunch 
l\>rieB,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Inde- 

SndenCs.  The  Opposition  that  Mr 
obhouse  spoke  of  m  his  speech  on 
Reform,  consists  of  men  who  are  the 
loudest  eulogists  of  the  Ministry,  who 
are  tiie  most  zealous  champions  of  its 
leading  measures,  who  constantly  vote 
with  it  against  the  Opposition  I  have 
mention^  and  who,  if  Mr  Tiemey 
may  be  belieyed,  are  the  sole  means 
of  keeping  Mr  Gaiming  and  his  Mends 
in  office.  I  cannot,  sir,  divine  what 
caused  « Westminster's  Pride**  the 
Toungei^  to  fidl  into  such  a  blunder, 
as  to  call  these  men  an  Opposition. 

That  stich  men  as  the  Eiurl  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr  Oanning,  and  Mr  Peel, 
should  be  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion 
on  aknost  all  pbints  df  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  with  such  as  Mr  Biough- 
toi.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hob- 
house, — that  the  present  Ministers 
riiould  be  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  violent  Whi^  and  Radicals, 
in  making  the  most  gigantic  changes 
in  your  laws  and  systems,  forms  one 
of  Uie  most  extraordinary  things  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion. I  even  think  it  wholly  unex- 
ampled. When  I  reflect  that  this  con- 
cord exists,  and  still  the  new  allies  of 
your  MiD^Btry  have  not  made  the 
smallest  diange  of  opinion.  I  have 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  sir,  to  con- 
vince me  that  your  Ministers  are  fu- 
riously supported  by  those  who  were 
so  lately  the  patrons  of  your  revolu- 
tionary mobs— that  they  are  borrow- 
ing principles  and  schemes  from  those 
whom  they  so  long  denounced  as  se- 
ditious viinonarids— that  th^are  out- 
rageously praised  by  the  Whig  and 
Revolutionary  press---aQ4  that  ail  the 
infi^tels  and  republicans  in  the  coun- 
try ai«  their  passionate  admirers — and 
stul  I  can  scarcely  credit  it.  I  will 
spare  comment ;  it  will  be  for  others 


to  speak  of  this  as  it  ou^t  to  be  spo- 
ken  of,  and  to  describe  the  eonse- 
quences. 

I  have  on  a  former  oooasion  sud, 
that  the  lead^  of  ^ow  ELouie  of 
Commons  constitute,  m  efiac^  jms 
House  of  Commons.  The  leaoers  in 
this  House^  have  thus  ooalesoed,  and 
therefore  you  have  practically— yen 
will  soon  have  cause  to  curse  Uie  day 
that  gave  you  it — a  unanimous  Psr- 
Uament  The  Opposition  thai  I  have 
described,  is  one  m  name  rather  than 
in  reality.  Its  membws  are  uncon- 
nected, and  hold  different  creeds ;  Uk4 
those  who  take  the  lead  are  bonnd 
hand  and  foot  by  former  votes  and 
speeches. 

Let  us  now,  my  dear  Friend,  look 
at  the  component  parts  and  working 
of  this  unanimous  Parliament— this 
tremendous  Coalition.  The  Tories  an^ 
in  so  far  as  r^;ard8  creed,  divided  inte 
two  parties.  The  new  ones — ^I  give 
them  the  name  for  distinction's  nke, 
for  they  ought  to  be  called  anything 
rather  than  Tories— consist,  in  the 
main,  of  what  were  once  called  the 
Welleeley  and  Qrenville  parties,  and 
of  various  people  who  have  indivi- 
dually deserted  fnm  the  Whigsu  Al- 
most all  of  them  began  life  as  Whigt ; 
many  of  them  have  followed  piJitioi 
as  a  profession ;  there  are  few  of  them 
who  have  not,  during  their  lives,  re- 
versed their  opinions  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions ;  and  the  greater 
part  have  been  on  different  sides,  aod 
pnly  joined  the  Tories  when  they  ol^ 
tained  office.  There  is  scarcely  any 
difference  in  creed — ^if  we  excwt  R^- 
form-^between  these  new  or  uberd 
Tories  and  the  Wliigsand  Burdettites. 
I  know  not  how  it  h^ypens  that  these 
Tories  resist  Reform,  unless  they  doit 
from  the  knowledge  that  their  msfigmi 
of  it  would  strip  ^em  of  office.  In 
regard  to  consistency,  I  think,  after 
what  <^ey  have  recently  sud  and 
done,  it  would  be  more  consistent  in 
them  to  advocate  than  to  oppose  it 
If  we  except  this  question  of  Keforai, 
the  new  Tories  and  the  old  ones  dif- 
fer in  almost  every  other.  Their  dif- 
ferences relate,  not  to  minor  mattew^ 
but  to  those  of  firstHnite  importance; 

These  small,  any-side,  trading  par- 
ties, that  perpetually  flutter  between 
the  two  great  oonstitutional  oiies,oi:^;iit 
always  to  be  kept  in  a  subordiittte  si- 
tuation by  the  one  to  which  tJbey  msy 
for  the    moment  attach   themselves. 
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They  are  so  habituated  to  change,  that 
thej  cannot  exist  without  it ;  and  a 
Kfti  of  coquetry  and  bargaining  makes 
them  intolerably  selfish  and  domineer^ 
ing.  Woe  to  those  who  trust  them  ! 
ManT  of  these  Whig-and-no-Whjg 
people  came  oyer  from  the  Wiiigs  in 
detadunents,  only  when  they  could 
obtain  a  most  exorbitant  prioo  for 
their  desertion ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  oyer,  they  began  to  labour  f<»r 
the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
had  joined.  To  be  merely  a  part  ii 
the  Ministry  was  nothing ;  they  must 
be  in  effect  the  whole  Mmistry.  This 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  Tories,  and  therdTore  they  threw 
themselyes  for.  support  upon  th^ 
Whigs  and  Buidettites.  By  identify- 
ing themselyes  in  opinion  with  the 
fattter,  and  obtaining  the  puffery  of  the 
Whig  and  Radical  press,  they  oyer- 
awed .  their  timorous,  compromising 
eqlleagues,  and  gained  the  control  m 
the  whole  Ministry.  Putting  out  of 
sight  the  Catholic  question,  all  your 
BGnisters  in  the  House  of.  Commons 
go  with  the  new  Tories.  The. old.  To- 
nes in  this  House  haye  I>een,  betray>- 
ed^  they  haye  no  leaders;  they  are 
but  a  number  of  unconnected  indiyi- 
duals,  destitute  of  ymce  and  influence. 
,  These  petty  parties,  my  worthy  .ur, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  indiyidnals,  th^  are  destitute 
of  ability,  and  although  they  haye.  no 
existcfnce  out  of  Parliunent,  haVe  thus 
stsipped  the  most  power^  pc^7  ^ 
the  nation  of  parliamentary  influence. 
They  .pretend  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
Tox^rism,  merely  to  depriye  it. of  all 
wei^t.in  your  political  system..  The 
Whigs  are  now  the  omnipotent  party 
in-  the  House.  x)f  Commoiis.  Your 
Ministers  in  this  House,  while  they 
call  ^themselyes  Tories,  depend.. for 
sapport  principally  upon  the  Whigi^ 
ana  fear  opposition  principally  fr^ 
the  Tories.  The  Whigs  support  their 
pew  system  with  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  old  Tories  and  Independents  sup- 
port it  because  they  can  do  nothing 
else.  Many  of  the  latter  loudly  con- 
demn out  of  the  House,  what  they  are 
constrained  by  the  state  of  parties  to 
yote  for  in  it.  If  the  Whigs  had  ta- 
ken their  ground  against  the  new  sys- 
tem, it  would  haye  been  kicked  out 
of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessiofi  by  an  immense  mi^orit^.  If 
ffferj  member  had  yoted  solely  ac* 
y(_     ^  yg  judgment,.  Ministers 
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would  haye  been  constantly  in  a  mi- 
nority on  the  leading  questions. 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus. 
The  only  members  that.your  Ministers 
can  r^^ularly  calculate  upon,  are  the 
Tory  close-borough  ones.  The  old 
Tones,  and  Country  Gentlemen,  are,  in 
fedinff,  opposed  to  them,  and  to  gain 
these  they  must  gain  the  Whig  leadr 
ers  and  dose-borough  members.  If 
they  gain  the  latter,  the  independent 
part  of  the  House  has  then  no  alter- 
natiye  but  to  yote  with  them,  or  to 
refrain  from  yoting,  incapable  as  it  is 
of  making  a  stand  against  the  oratory 
of:  the  combined  leaaers.  .The  Whigs 
haye  strangely  obtained  the  oflice  that 
hitherto  haa  been  held  by  the  Country 
Gentlemen — they  now  hold  the  b«r 
lance — ^it.is  for  them  to  decide  whe- 
tiier  the  Ministry  shall  carry  its  mei^ 
snres.   . 

..  This,  sir,  naturally  places  your  Mi- 
nisters and  public  amurs  .imder  the 
dictation  of  the  Whigs.  The  nation 
would  not  endure  a  Whig  .Ministry 
for  a  week,  and.  yet  it  oddly  Iu4>pen8 
that  it  is  goyemed  more  according  to 
Whig  principles  than  it.  could  1^  if 
the  Whigs  were. in,  office.  .  If  the 
Whigs  had  been  in  poweii  they'  could 
not  possibly  Jiaye  earned  many  of 
their  jown  schemes  and  innoxauon|^ 
that  haye  been  carried,  by  your  Tory 
Ministers.  Mr  Tiemey .  lately  assert- 
ed  in  Parliament,  that  I',  the  Whigs 
deyised. the  .measures,  and  the  Mini- 
sters receiyed  the  emoluments  ;"  ihat 
he  had  neyer  known  J^atliament  so 
reluctant  to  support  gayemment  aa  it 
hadheen  during  the  session — and  that^ 
had  it  not  hoem  for  the  .Whigs,  the 
new  .Tories  .  would  long  since  lu^ye 
been.driyen  from,  office.  When  the 
Country  Qentlemen  held  the  balance, 
they  actedi>nly  as  independent  iudges.; 
the  Whigs,  in  holding,  it,  act  both  as 
party  judiges  and  party .  lawgiyesi ; 
they  must  shape  as  well  as  sanction 
the  measure. 

.  Your  Ministers,  my.  dear  sir;  show 
that  they  are  .duly  acquainted  with 
their  situation ;  their  courting  and 
blandishments  are  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  Whigs ;  their  measures  and 
speeches  are  scrupulously  shaped  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  latter, 
and  their  journals.  If  they  be  by 
chance  compelled  to  dissent  from 
Whig  propositions,  they  do  it  with  all 
the  supplicatory  timidity  and  apolo- 
gies of   humble    dependents.      The 
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GouDtry  Gentlemen  are  not  looked  at^ 
their  &Tour  is  no  longer  of  conse- 
quence ;  they  are  in  fetters,  and  must 
obey  the  OoalitioQ.  If  the  Whigs 
show  symptoms  of  hostility,  they  are 
met,  not  with  hardy  eloquence,  but 
with  the  melting  appeal — ^  You  were 
the  first  to  recommend  these  measures, 
and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  abandon 
us?"  Your  Ministers  have  thrown 
out  the  signal  of  distress  to  all  the 
WhijBTs  and  Radicals  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr  Cuming  has  called  those  who  dis- 
sent from  the  new  system,  a  Faction ; 
Mr  Huskisson  has  said,  that  the  pub- 
lications—of course  uie  Whig  and 
Benthamite  ones— -which  have  sup- 
ported this  system,  deserve  hig^y  of 
their  country ;  Mr  Qrant  has  puffed 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the  rate  of 
twice  in  the  same  speech,  and  Mr  Ro- 
binson* has  repeated  the  stale  dang 
touching  « knowledge,'*  with  whi<£ 
the  Whig  and  Revolutionary  press  has 
sickened  the  country,  and  has  stated 
that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  minds 
of  those  who  dissent  from  this  slang 
are  constituted. 

That  your  Ministers,  sir,  should 
tiius  have  openly  thrown  themselves 
upon  Publications  which  they  so  long 
held  up  as  anti-English  and  revdu- 
tionary^-which  so  long  showered  upon 
them  everything  that  coidd  wound  and 
blacken— ^md  which  have  so  long 
warred  against  all  that  is  sacred  in  the 
empire — is  what  could  scarcely  have 
beeii  expected  from  full-grown  men  of 
any  description.  Manhood,  sir,  in 
whatever  situation  it  may  be  placed, 
can  hardly  descend  to  such  conduct. 
For ,  Ministers,  who  ciJl  themselves 
Tory  ones — who  owe  everything  to 
the  Tories-^-and  idio  profess  to  re- 
present and  stand  upon  the  Tories — 
to  throw  these  vile  and  undeserved 
insults  u^n  the  Tories^  is  a,  thing 
wholly  without  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  your  Ministers ;  and  I  trust, 
for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  that  it  will 
remain  for  ever  without  example.  I 
cannot,  however,  pity  the  Tories,  if 
they  l)e  such  spiritless,  servile  bonds- 
men, as  to  submit  to  the  treatment. 
If  your  Ministers  be  weary  of  Tory- 
ism, let  them  abandon  it  like  honest 
men;  let  ihem  cast  away  not  only 
the  creed,  but  the  office  that  the  creed 
has  given  them ;  let  them  mingle  a 
little  justice  to  old  friends  with*  their 
astounding  magnanimity  to  old  ene^ 
mies.    If  they,  can  no  longer  use  their 


artillery  against  the  Whigs  and  Rer 
volutionists,  let  them  spike  it,  and  not 
employ  it  to  slaughter  in  cod  blood 
those  who  have  so  long  fought  their 
battles,  and  to  whom  they  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  they  possess. 

While  the  Whigs  thus  have  the 
Blinisters  under  their  dictation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  majonfy  con- 
sists, in  a  very  great  d^;ree,  of  tbe 
close-borou£^  members  of  both  odes. 
I,  sir,  never  waa  a  Reformer,  and  I 
am  a  decided  enemy  to  what  it  called 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  but  I  canno( 
close  my  eyes  to  the  &ct,  that  a  more 
terrible  curse  could  not  visit  the  em- 

Cthan  the  combining  of  the  doie- 
ugh  members.  The  workiqg  of 
the  dose-borough  system  has  thus  &r 
led  me  to  think  highly  of  it.  It  ks 
brought  a  vast  portion  of  talent  and 
intelBgenoe  into  Parliament,  whick 
must  otherwise  have  been  exduded ; 
and  it  has  been,  in  my  hamUe  jnd^ 
ment,  the  chief  means  of  keeping  im 
existence  an  effident  and  constita- 
tional  Opposition,  of  causing  the  pdh 
lie  voice  to  be  heard  and  Iktened  to 
in  I^urliament,  and  of  emihlfng  the 
Crown  and  nation  always  to  have  a 
chdoe  before  them  in  regard  topnUic 
servants  and  general  policy.  While  I 
have  thus  thought  it  mightj  for  good, 
I  have  believed  that  its  diviskm  into 
two  hostile  parties  that  balanced  each 
other,  rendered  it  neariy  poweilen  for 
eviL  From  this  division,  howevcE,  bat 
flowed  the  worth  of  the  ^steuL  With- 
out it,  you  can  have  no  efficient  O^io- 
sition,  you  can  have  no.  choice  dm- 
lusters  and  policy,  your  Country  Gen- 
tlemen can  have  no  control,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  nati(m  can  have  no 
weight  in  the  legislature.  If  the  dose- 
borough  members  combine,  they  most 
convert  the  Cabinet  into  their  he»- 
ditary  possession  ;  they  will  have  the 
leaders  of  Parliament,  and  irresistible 
influence  over  the  majori^.  They  will 
place  you  under  an  odious  oligsjdiy, 
and  ^our  constitution  will  wok  more 
pezniciously  than  jpany  of  thi&  contip 
nental  despotasms. 

At  present,  sir,  your  Whig  and  Tory 
dose-borough  members  form  one  par^, 
in  regard  to^our  new  system  of  poli- 
qy ;  and  this  party,  as  I  have  said, 
composes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  majo* 
rity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ui- 
st^d  of  the  borough  interest  of  die 
one  side  neutralisiog  that  of  the  otho; 
and  of  the  vote  being  decided  bj  Uk 
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independent  members,  yon  have  the 
borough   interest    combined   into    » 
whole,  and  rendering  the  independent 
members  powerless.      ¥ou  have  the 
whole  borough  interest  moreoTer,  un- 
der Whig  diTBction.   How,  sir,  has  this 
worked  in  the  present  session  ?    The 
nation  has  been  almost  unanimous  in 
execrating  the  new  system,  and  Pajr- 
liament  has  been  almost  unanimous  in 
puffing  it.    Tour  silk  manufiuHiurers 
were  thrown  into  ruin,  chiefly  by  a 
change  of  law ;   they  entreated  the 
House  to  receive  the  most  important 
eyidence,  and  where  was  the  Opposi- 
tion to  give  weight  to  their  entreaty  ? 
The  two  great  parties — the  whole  of 
the  borough  members  declared  against 
them — and  their  prayer  was  almost 
nnanimously  rejected.       The   whole 
Scottish  people  petitioned  ligainst  the 
change  of  currency ;  and  where  was  the 
party  to  give  weight  to  their  petition  t 
lliere  was  no  such  party ;  but  there 
were  Whig  members  in  both  Houses, 
who,   in   their   passion  for   popular 
rights,  had  the  hardihood  to  say,  that 
the  petitions  were  not  deserving  of 
notice.    The  men,  sir,  who  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  new  system,  in 
opposition  to  both  the  Ministers  and 
the  Whigs,  have  been  treated  in  ^  the 
People's  House*'  in  a  manner  that 
would  have    disgraced  a^  despotism. 
Tour  shipowners  are  petitioners  for 
protection  from  ruin ;   and  where  is 
the  party  to  support  their  prater? 
The  two  great  parties  are  combmed, 
and  theirpetitions  attract  scarcely  any 
notice.    Tne  country  is  dreadfully  difr- 
treased,  and  much  of  this  distress  has 
demonstrably  been  produced  by  the 
new  system ;  yet  Parliament  is  aU  har- 
mony ;  the  causes  of  the  distress  are 
not  on  any  account  to  be  inquired  in- 
to, or  spoken  of,  and  the  new  system 
if  still  to  be  vigorously  pursued.    If  a 
member  venture  to  ascribe  this  dis- 
tress to  the  real  causes — to  the  chan- 
ges and  innovations — ^he  is  at  once 
coughed  down. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  my  dear 
Friend,  that  your  House  of  Commons 
scarcely  seems  to  be  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Old  England.  The  bar- 
barous gibberish  of  the  new  philoso* 
phy  has  expelled  from  it  his  Maies- 
ty's  good  old  English — ^the  wretched 
dogmas  of  the  Economists  have  driven 
out  of  it  good  old  English  feelings  and 
opinions.  Instead  of  constitutional  jea- 
lou^  of  change  and  innovation,  I  find 
in  it  a  rage  for  them — instead  of  show- 
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i'ng  constitutional  attachment  to  Eng- 
lish laws  and  institutions,  I  find  it  as- 
serting that  they  are  little  better  than  a 
mass  of  errors  and  evils.  I  find  it  scoffing 
at  the  prejudices  of  your  ancestors,  in- 
stead cdT  honouring  and  revering  them. 
The  only  members  who  are  not  listen- 
ed to,  and  who  are  scarcely  suffered  to 
open  their  lips,  are  those  who  protest 
against  changes,  defend  your  laws, 
and  speak  the  language  of  your  fa- 
thers. This  House  was  distinguished 
by  its  anxiety  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  Engbuid ;  now  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  anxie^  to  impoverish  England, 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations.  Half 
a  million  of  people  have  been  thrown 
into  distress  by  an  experiment  which 
originated  with  the  Wliig  quacks,  and 
this  House  supports  the  quacks  against 
the  sufferers,  '('our  navy  is  threaten- 
ed with  ruin  by  a  similar  experiment, 
and  this  House  cleaves  to  the  quacks, 
and  risks  the  navy ;  experimental 
quackery  has  filled  the  nation  with 
miseipr,  and  still  this  House  is  nearly 
unanimous  in  applauding  it.  The  man- 
na', sir,  in  which  various  of  its  leaders 
speak  of  your  ancestors,  ought  to  make 
your  blood  boil  When  they  deride 
"  the  prejudices  of  our  ancestors," 
the^  mean  your  ancestors,  and  not 
their  own.  Their  ancestors  slumber 
not  in  England.  I  think,  sir,  that,  af- 
ter what  you  have  done  for  these  men, 
decency  ought  to  keep  them  silent  on 
such  matters;  and  that  at  any  rate 
your  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
join  them  in  heaping  insults  on  the 
ashes  of  your  depu-ted  heroes  and  sa- 
ges. The  least  defensible  of  the  pre- 
judices of  your  ancestors  was  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  the  wisdom 
that  these  men  ever  possessed. 

When  I  see,  sir,  in  this  House,  such 
a  man  as  Mr  Hume  exalted  into  a 
leader,  made  the  chairman  of  commit- 
tees, and  suffered  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  your  laws — ^when  I  see  men 
who  are  not  Englishmen,  trampling 
upon  the  ashes  of  English  worthies, 
railinff  down  your  English  church, 
and  destroying  by  wholesale,  princi- 

{>les  and  sy^tenfis  that  are  more  pecu- 
iariy  English  in  their  origin  and  ope- 
ration— 1  cannot  forbear  asking  my- 
self— Can  this  be  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  of  Old  Enaland  f  When  I  see 
the  benches,  which  heretofore  were 
occupied  by  the  parents  of  your  hap- 
piness and  grandeur,  and  from  whence 
the  thunders  of  such  men  as  Pitt 
smote  Whiggism  and  Jacobinism  to 
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the  dust,  filled  by  Minitten  who  sdopt 
the  schemes  and  dootriDes  of  the 
Whigs  and  Benthamites,  oxy  up  **  li- 
beral opinions/*  and  denonnoe  the  old 
principles  of  ^e  country — ^when  I  see 
this  House  following  diiaffiBcted  em- 
pirics who  do  not  belong  to  it,  roting 
for  the  most  wild  innovatbns  for 
*^  liberalities**  sake,  and  making,  upon 
mad  theory,  the  most  perilous  experi- 
ments on  aU  the  great  interests  of  the 
empire — when  I  see  all  this,  I  cannot 
forbear  asking  myself  again— -Oait  this 
Bi  THE  House  of  OoiiMoiff  or  Ou> 

EffaLAEI)  t 

In  your  j^esent  philosophical  fren- 
zy, sir,  you  may  <»11  this  prejudice. 
If  it  be  pr^udice,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it ;  I  was  taught  it  by  you,  and  you 
cannot  condemn  it  without  confessing 
yourself  an  apostate. 

I  cannot  see  where  this  appalling 
state  of  things  is  to  terminate.  The 
new  Tories  seem  to  be  aware  that  they 
haye  no  strength  out  of  Parliament, 
and  they  appear  to  wish  to  render  this 
union  of  the  borough  interests  perma- 
nent, as  a  thing  essential  for  their  par- 
ty  existence.  The  Whigs  are  bound, 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  new  system,  and 
their  only  hope  of  gaining  a  share  of 
office,  arises  from  their  support  of  the 
Ministry.  I  suspect  that  both  are 
looking  forward  to  a  more  intimate 
connexion,  and  that  an  effort  will  soon 
be  made  to  bring  certain  of  the  latter 
into  office.  My  suspicion  may  be  un- 
just, but  when  the  new  Tories  are 
identifying  themselves  with  the  Whigs, 
and  separating  themselves  from  the  old 
Tories  in  almost  all  matters  of  opi- 
nion, it  is  a  natural  one.  I  know  not 
how  the  old  Tories  are  to  retain  the 
hiunble  share  of  official  influence  that 
they  now  possess.  They  have  not  a 
single  rising  orator.  The  few  young 
men,  not  in  office,  who  speak  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  all  profess  the  new 
Toryism,  and  they  have  not  talent  to 
be  of  any  value  to  any  party.  If  the 
Ministry  need  recruit8,  it  generally 
selects  them  from  amidst  the  young 
Whigs.  Perhaps  when  an  expected 
retirement  or  two  shall  take  place,  a 
Whig  leader  or  two  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Ministry ;  then  the  new  Tory 
and  Whig  Ministers  will  rid  Uiem- 
selves  of  old  Tory  colleagues— then 
the  Whig  Ministers  will  rid  them- 
selves of  new  Tory  colleagues — then 
the  nation  will  rid  itself  of  a  Whig 
^linistry — and  then  you  will  get  a 


Tory  Ministry  of  the  right 
tion. 

Out   of    Parliament,   my   worthy 
Friend,  tiiere  is  about  as  mudi  unani- 
mity as  there  apj^ears  to  be  within  it ; 
but  the  unanimity  of  the  nation  is 
fiercely  opposed  to  that  of  Parliament. 
The  coalescing  of  the  leaders  has  cau- 
sed a  general  breakinff-ttp  of  parties, 
mie  Whigs  have  lost  shoMSt  every  fol- 
lower, except  their  mere  mercenaries, 
and  they  never  were  so  thoroughly 
oontempiidble,  as  a  party,  as  th^  are 
at  present.    As  to  the  new  Tones,  I 
cannot  discover  that  th^  have  any 
party  existence  out  of  Parliament; 
they  consist  of  a  few  scattered  indivi- 
duals, who  have  neither  fuin  nor  power 
as  a  body.    There  is  not,  I  think,  a 
single  London  newspaper,  or  periodi- 
eaXj  putting  out  of  sight  the  Whig  and 
Radical  ones,  that  can  keep  itself  alive 
upon  their  creed  :  The  Tory  onc%  thst 
aavocate  their  principles  in  other  mat- 
ters, depend  for  sale  upon  oppontioD 
to  the  Catholics.      This   is  decisive, 
touching  their  party  power.     I  ima- 
gine it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire  any  strength  in  England.  The 
Bnglishman  hates  milk  and  water— he 
cannot  endure  half-and-half  ihingi— 
if  he  enter  into  politico,  he  must  he 
for  the  time  a  downright  Whig  or 
Tory.      The   Independents — ^I  mssn 
by  the  term  that  gigantic  portion  of 
the  middle  and   upper   Hisses  who 
think  for  themselves,  haTo  no  part/ 
interests,  and  never  bind  themselvet 
to  any  party — are  decidedly  with  the 
dd  Tories,  and  are,  I  believe,  mate 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  Ministers  than 
anv  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
old  Tories  were  never  so  powerful  ss 
they  are  at  present ;  they  have  alwijs 
haa  much  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dependents as  allies,  but   now  they  • 
have  them  almost  to  a  man  ;  and,  ia 
addition,  they  have  been  reinforced  bj 
an  immense  number  of  Whig  desert- 
ers. 

The  old  Tories,  sir,  have  the  ove^ 
whelming  majority,  not  only  in  num- 
bers, but  in  every  attribute  of  poten- 
cy. They  have  the  strength  of  the 
land  with  them  on  the  Catholic  qne^ 
tion  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  new  libenl 
system,  they  have  with  them  the  land- 
ed interest---the  monied  interest — the 
West  India  interest — the  shii^ung  in- 
terest— a  large  part  of  the  manufactu- 
ring interestr—and  a  considerable  pvt 
of  the  mercantile  interest    I  belterc 
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thftt  iiiiie4eDth8  of  th«  men  of  busineM 
are  with  them,  touehisg  tkis  system. 

When  I  look,  sir,  at  the  prodigious 
power  of  this  party,  and  then  turn  to 
those  who  take  the  lead  as  its  repre* 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  I  am  amased. 
It  ]»actically  sdeets  the  Ministry  ;  the 
Ministers  in  the  Low^  House  profess 
to  belong  to  it,  and  yet  they  are  al- 
most all  Whigs  in  origin  and  present 
opinions.  With  regard  to  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  three  of  the  four  more 
influential  ones  are  flatly  opposed  to 
it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, thev  M^  all  flatly  opposed  to  it. 
The  old  Tories,  sir,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  creed,  must  be  consummate 
simpletons  in  action.  This  state  of 
things  seems  to  be  perfectly  miracu- 
lous. 

On  the  one  side,  therefore,  you  have 
the  Bfinisters,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Burdettites ;  and  on  the  other,  you 
kaye  the  great  mass  of  the  communi- 
ty. Those  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
leaders  of  parties,  with  their  depend- 
ents and  thick-and-thin  admirers,  form 
a  separate  Pturty,  and  the  nation  forms 
another.  Parlmment  is  about  unani- 
mous in  applauding,  and  the  countiy 
is  about  unanimous  in  condemning, 
the  new  system  of  Ministers  ;  yet  you 
can  have  no  change  of  Ministry,  or 
system. 

I  say  not  all  this,  sir,  from  regard 
9  lo  names,  or  abstract  doctrines.  I  care 
not  what  a  man's  party  denomination 
or  abstract  opinion  may  be,  provided 
he  do  no  public  mischief.  1  speak  noi 
thus  of  your  Ministers  because  they 
have  embraced  particular  principles, 
but  because  their  practice  of  these 
principles  threatens  the  empire  with 
ruin.  It  is  the  dbeds  which  the  opi- 
nions produce  that  I  quarrel  with. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  turn  to  your  gene- 
ral interests.  Your  Ministers  lately  in- 
spired you  with  a  marvellous  passion 
for  Free  Trade — you  who  have  so  long 
been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  re- 
striction and  monopoly.  Such  out- 
rageous reversals  of  opinion  are  dis- 
graceful. What,  sir,  is  the  Free  Trade 
chat  you  have  been  so  madly  worship- 
ping t  Have  you  obtained  new  mar- 
Kets  t  Have  restrictions,  which  obvi- 
ously crippled  your  trade,  been  remo- 
ved, and  luis  this  trade  been  extend- 
ed 1  Your  slandered  Restrictive  Sys- 
tem was  formed,  not  to  restrict  your 
trade,  but  to  make  it  more  free ;  its 
restrictions  were  intended  to  operate 


exclusively  on  the  trade  of  other  na- 
tions, that  yours  might  have  the  great- 
est possible  share  of  freedom.  Every 
new  restriction,  sir,  was  added  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  additional  free- 
dom to  your  teeuie.  Was  it  proved, 
that  this  system  produced  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  intended  to  produce, 
and  that  it  gave  to  your  trade,  not 
fr-oedom,  but  bondage  ?  The  unex- 
ampled prosperity  which  your  trade 
enjoyed  when  this  system  received  its 
death-blow,  will  answer  the  question. 
The  freedom  of  yoiir  trade  was  al- 
ways believed  by  your  traders  to  flow 
from  this  system,  until  it  was  attack- 
ed by  inexperienced  theorists. 

Now,  my  dear  Friend,  what  is  the 
Free  Trade  that  you  have  gained  in 
exchange  for  the  Free  Trade  that  the 
Hestrictive  System  gave  yoti  ?  The  re- 
strictions that  prevented  other  nations 
frt>m  injuring  your  trade  are  abolish- 
ed ;  your  trade,  sir,  is  opened  to  the 
traders  of  other  countries,  while  you 
are  as  much  restricted  from  trading 
with  other  countries  as  ever.  A  vast 
portion  of  your  silk  weavers  are  pro- 
hibited frxmi  following  their  own,  or 
any  other  calling,  and  this  is  Free 
Tiade — a  large  number  of  your  ship- 
owners are  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing their  ships  in  your  commerce,  and 
thu  is  Free  Trade— your  manufac* 
turers  are  prohibited  from  selling  at 
home,  and  in  your  colonies,  a  large 
portion  of  the  manufactures  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  sell,  and  this  is 
Free  Trade— Ireland  is  prohibited  from 
selling  a  large  part  of  the  butter,  pro- 
visions, linens,  &c.  that  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  sell,  and  this  is  Free 
Trade — a  large  portion  of  your  home 
and  colonial  trade  is  taken  from  you, 
and  this  is  Free  Trade— profits  and 
wages  are  beat  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  this  is  Free  Trade — the  trade 
of  other  nations  is  made  free,  and  your 
own  is  placed  in  fetters ;  a  large  part 
of  your  trade  is  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  foreigners ;  you  are  prohibit- 
ed from  manufacturing  and  producing, 
that  foreigners  may  manufacture  and 
produce,  and  this  is  Free  Trade  ! 

Sir,  yott  were  mad — ^you  were  ut- 
terly bereft  of  your  senses — when  you 
mistook  the  new  system  for  one  of 
Free  Trade.  What  am  I  to  think  of 
the  Ministers  who  gulled  you  into  the 
madness  ? 

I,  sir,  am  a  friend  of  Free  Ti^e, 
4>ttt  it  is  of  Free  Trade  for  Britain  ;  I 
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am  an  enemy  to  restrictions  on  trade, 
but  it  is  ORLT  to  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  this  empire.  Because  I  am 
thus,  I  am  inyeterately  hostile  to  what 
is  called  the  new  systom  of  Free  Trade. 
I  haTe  the  choice  before  me,  whether 
I  will  support  a  prohibitory  system 
that  merely  prohibits  foreigners  from 
injuring  your  trade,  or  one  that  is  to 
prohibit  you  ^m  selling  your  manu- 
mctures,  retaining  your  commerce,  and 
cultivating  your  soil,  and  I  cannot 
hesitate.  In  your  sober  days,  you 
taught  me  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade ; 
and  I  will  adhere  to  vour  lessons.  So 
long  as  I  have,  breath,  sir,  I  will  call 
that,  not  Free  Trade,  but  Destructive 
Prohibition,  which  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  prohibits  immense  num- 
bers oi  my  countrymen  from  follow- 
ing their  respective  trades  and  occu- 
pations. 

Let  me  implore  you,  my  dear  sir, 
in  the  name  of  your  starving  manu- 
facturing classes,  to  lay  down  vour 
books,  divest  yoursdf  of  your  philoso- 
phy, and  examine,  with  vour  wonted 
good  sense,  the  wretohed  dogmas  ^ 
which  you  have  been  bewildered.  It 
is  said  that  these  dogmas  are  true  in 
the  abstract,  but  I  deny  it ;  my  con- 
viction is,  that  many  of  what  are  call- 
ed **  abstract  truths  in  political  eco- 
nomy are  gross  fjedsehoods,  and  are 
capiiS>le  of  decisive  arithmetical  refu- 
tation. My  conviction  is,  that  if^  Free 
Trade  were  universally  established,  it 
could  not  endure  for  twelve  months. 
But  placing  this  wholly  out  of  sight, 
you  were  told  that  a  law,  which  gave 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  this  em- 
pire to  your  manufacturers,  was  a  re- 
striction on  your  trade.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  sir,  how  could  you 
believe  it  1  While  the  Free  Trade  peo- 
ple railed  against  monopoly,  they  still 
expressed  a  hope  that  you  would  re- 
tain the  monopoly  of  your  market — 
while  they  declared  the  prohibition  of 
foreiun^  manufactures  to  be  an  evil,  they 
confessed  that  the  importation  of  sUch 
manufactures  would  be  a  far  greater 
evil ;  and  while  tbey  abolished  the 
prohibition  in  law,  they  proclaimed  it 
to  be  their  ardent  desire  that  it  should 
continue  in  eft'ect.  Are  you  not,  sir, 
ashamed  of  being  deluded  by  such 
people,  and  of  consenting  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  which  on  their  own 
show  ins;,  was  essential  for  your  pros- 
perity r 

Then,  sir,  you  adopted  the  new  sys* 
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lem  for  liberaliij/'i  sake ;  you  eaDed  it 
a  wise  one  because  it  wai  a  2i2eni{oML 
You  forced  fetters  for  your  trader  un- 
der the  idea  that  you  were  giviiig  it 
freedom,  and  then  you  swaggered  of 
Tour  feat  as  a  marvellous  specimen  ef 
Uberality,  The  Ministers  of  this  grsai 
empire  made  changes  in  the  laws 
which  shook  its  whole  trading  system 
to  the  centre,  on  the  ground  of  Ubt- 
ralUff.  Their  speeches  gaye  me  the 
heait-ache,  when  they  thus  appealed 
from  your  understanding  to  TOfur  gene- 
rosity— ^when  they  made  such  dumgn^ 
not  on  the scoreof  public needaad pub- 
lic benefit,  of  wisdom  and  expediency, 
but  on  that  of  liberality.  They  knew 
your  weak  part,  sir — they  knew  you 
to  be  a  man  fond  of  trade,  but  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent — and  shnie 
upon  Uiem  for  takine  advantage  <^  it ! 
You  hare,  sir,  been  TiheraL^  no  doubt, 
but  vour  liberality  has  been  that  of 
the  dishonest  spendthrift.  You  have 
given  away,  not  income,  but  capital : 
you  have  given  away  what  you  had 
no  right  to  give ;  you  have  but  a  li£»- 
interestin  your  estate,  and  yet  yon 
have  squamiered  away  a  porticm  of 
this  estate  for  ever :  you  have  been 
liberal  hj  robl»ngyour  childrai^-by 
giving  away  the  food  of  the  hungry 
and  Uie  clothes  of  the  naked. 

Then,  sir,  certain  of  your  Ministen 
told  you,  that  the  new  liberal  system 
was  necessary,  in  ordor  to  hannonim  , 
your  laws  and  institutions  with  the 
improved  condition  of  intelleCi  and 
knowledge ;'  and  that  innovations  ought 
to  be  voluntarily  made,  in  order  to 
avert  compulaoxy  ones.  Now,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  where  am  I  to  look  for  the 
intellect  and  knowledge  of  the  aget 
If  I  take  the  new  Hbecai  inrstcm  for 
my  guide,  it  leads  me  to  fientham, 
Ricardo,  and  their  disciples — to  the 
Boonomists  and  Philosophers.  I  deny 
that  these  men  represent  the  talent 
and  knowledge  of  the  age.  I  have 
reason  to  belieye,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  existing  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  writers,  who  are  the  most 
distinguished  for  talente  and  aoquiie- 
ments,  dissent  from  them,  and  hold 
the  new  system  to  be  one  of  incapacity 
and  ignorance.  When,  therefore,  at 
least  half  the  talents  and  knowledge 
of  the  age,  in  conjunction  with  the 
mass  of  the  intelligent  and  reflectiag 
classes,  is  opposed  to  this  systeoiy  I 
deny  that  it  is  called  for  by  the  tir 
lents  and  knowledge  of  die  age. 
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I  protest,  taif  agamst  ehazigin^  and 
inmnrating  upon  mere  opinion ;  I 
maintain,  that  truth  and  wisdom  are 
not  matters  of  mere  (pinion ;  and 
that  the  opinion  of  a  whole  nation 
cannot  alter  them  in  nature  and  ope- 
ration. I  care  not  what  great  names 
maj  recommend  a  change ;  I  assert, 
that  no  change  ought  to  be  made,  un* 
lees  conclusive  p&oors  show  that  pub- 
lic good  calls  for  it.  I  cannot  believe, 
that  what  Ministers  are  applying  to 
your  laws  and  systems  is  philosophy, 
although  they  g^ve  it  .the  name.  If 
what  are  called  your  legal  and  constitu- 
tional maxims— the  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  your  laws  and  con- 
stittttion — and  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  your  most  eminent  lawgivers 
of  former  times,  be  not  philosophy, 
there  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
any  philosophy  in  the  world.  I  think 
that  many  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  were  forbidd^  by  philoso- 
phy. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  innovations 
ought  to  be  made  voluntarily,  to  avert 
oompulsory  ones,  I  deem  it  mi^ty 
foolijsh.  The  clamour  that  had  so  long 
been  set  up  for  changes  was  dying 
away  when  your  Ministers  began  to 
innovate,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
them,  it  woidd  have  ceased  some  time 
ago.  This  clamour  was  directed,  in 
a  very  trifling  degree,  against  the  con- 
g|  denmed  laws  and  systems  ;  the  whole 
communis  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
thena,  if  we  except  a  dozen  or  two  of 
Philosophers.  Yoiir  Ministers  have 
kept  alive  this  clamour — the^  have 
strengthened  those  who  raised  it — the 
changes  that  it  called  for  are  yet  un- 
made—and the  innovations  that  have 
been  resolved  on  are  exactly  calculat- 
ed to  bring  upon  us  compulsory  ones. 
I  dissent  wholly  from  the  principle 
of  innovating  to  avert  innovation,  and 
esteem  it  to  be  a  destructive  one.  To 
proceed  upon  it,  is  to  treat  you  not 
only  as  a  fool,  which  I  fear  you  at 
present  are,  but  as,  what  you  never 
were,  a  coward. 

hy  espousing  these  doctrines  of  your 
Ministers,  sir,  you  have  shown  incon- 
sistency that  is  actually  astounding. 
You  maintained  a  long  and  terrible 
war  to  put  down  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pholosophers.  In  this  war  you  fought 
like  a  hero  ;  you  risked  existence,  and 
everything  else,  to  protect  your  sys- 
tem from  innovation,  and  expel  that 
from  the  world  whieh  you  now  call 


philoflophv. '  Yet  now,  when  you  have 
conquered  every  loe,  you  offer  yourself 
as  a  slave  to  those  whom  you  fought 
against — ^when  you  have  rendered  the 
mo<^  philosophy  the  sc(»m  of  th0 
world,  you  call  upon  the  world  to 
embrace  it — ^when  you  have  the  phi- 
losophers, whom  you  have  so  long 
called  the  curse  of  the  universe,  in 
your  power,  you  select  them  as  teach- 
ers— the  principles  that  yoti  have  bled 
at  every  pore  to  mamtain,  you  re- 
nounce as  soon  as  you  have  freed 
them  of  enemies.  What,  sir,  can  I 
call  you,  but  a  madman  t  To  what  can 
I  ascribe  conduct  like  this,  save  to  the 
wildest  phreiuiy? 

Look,  sir,  at  the  conseqwenoes  al« 
ready.  Almost  eveiy  intevest  that  you 
have  is  suffering,  and  your  system,  as 
a  whole,  is  tiireatened  wiUi  ruin.  It 
is  equally  astonishing  and  afflicting,  to 
see  the  combinati<m  of  deadly  enemies 
which  your  folly  has  arrayed  against 
all  the  great  sources  of  your  riches, 
tranquilli^,  and  happiness. 

Glance  first  at  your  Colonies.  Tha 
trade  with  these,  sir,  was  your  own 
by  law  and  rights  and  I  need  not 
dilate  on  its  magnitude  alld  import- 
ance. It  was  not,  howevtf ,  liberal — 
(let  this  polluted  word  be  for  ever  ex- 
punged from  your  language)— in  you 
to  monopolize  this  trade,  and  ther&* 
fore  you  surrendered  this  monopoly 
without  any  equivalent.  What  has 
followed?  Oth^  nations  are  supply- 
ing these  colonies  with  manufiictured 
and  other  goods,  by  means  of  tflieiz 
own  vessds.  Your  West  India  mer- 
chants expect  henceforward  to  ship 
comparativelv  nothing  to  the  West 
India  islands.  A  great  number  of 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  husband- 
ry labourers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  prepare  goods  for  these 
colonies,  are  reduced  to  starvation. 
Your  new  colonial  system  has  gi^en 
a  stab  to  your  trade, — it  has  eonse-* 
^uently  injured  your  revenue, — and 
it  has  deprived  of  employment  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  your  capital  and 
industry.  No  power  upon  earth,  sir, 
shall  convince  me  that  philosophy  ana 
Political  Economy  sanction  a  system 
that  has  yielded  such  consequences. 

This,  my  worthy  sir,  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  content  your 
liberality.  To  give  away  part  of  the 
trade  of  your  Colonies  is  nothing ;  you 
must  do  your  utmost  to  rid  yourself 
of  this  trade  altogether.    Oovemment 
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has  determined  on  abolishing  ^reiy 
in  the  most  Taluable  of  these  colonies 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  it  has  in 
reality  commenced  the  great  and  peril- 
ous work.  You  are  too  Uberciy  sir, 
to  let  this  satisfy  yon.  While  yoa 
pretend  that  nothing  more  ought  to 
DC  done  than  Qovemment  has  under- 
taken to  do,  you  raise  a  tremendous 
clamour  a«unst  slaTcry,  and  over- 
whelm Parliament  with  petitions  for 
its  abolition,  just  as  though  steps  were 
taking  to  render  it  perpetual.  In  this 
you  display  not  more  madness  than 
wickedness.  You  are  arraying  the 
servant  against  the  masters-exciting 
the  slaves  to  rebellion  and  massacre- 
exasperating  the  colonies  against  you 
—-and  rendering  the  ruin  of  the  colo- 
nies almost  inevitable.  You  are  bring- 
ing the  masters  to  bankruptcy,  and 
the  slaves  to  misery ;  and  you  are  an- 
nihil^iw  to  the  utmost  point  possible 
your  trade  with  these  colonies,  and 
the  bonds  that  make  them  your  own. 
In  doing  all  this  without  an  object, 
you  resort  to  the  darkest  guilt.  In 
the  sacred  name  of  religion,  you  cir- 
culate the  most  atrocious  falsehoods 
and  calumAies ;  you  blast  the  fair  fiune 
of  the  good,  and  take  away  the  bread 
of  the  innocent ;  you  trample  upon 
right  and  justice ;  you  slander,  rob, 
and  oppress.  Liberality  may  sanction 
such  conduct,  but  Christianity  abhors 
it.  Villains,  sir,  have  been  known  to 
do  such  things  for  the  sake  of  lucre  or 
revenge,  but.  you  do  it  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  you  can  reap  nothing  from 
it  save  loss  and  sufiering. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  you  have  been 
incited  to  this  by  certain  of  your  reli- 
gious teachers.  I  have  seen,  that  der* 
gymen  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  Me- 
thodists, Unitarians,  and  other  dis- 
senting ministers,  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  meetings  to  declaim  against 
slavery.  Against  this  interference  of 
religious  teachers  in  political  matters, 
I  solemnly  protest  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. Whether  slavery  be  or  be  not 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  If  mini- 
sters of  religion  maintain  that  it  is, 
Government  and  Parliament  say  no- 
thing to  the  contrary,  and  all  are 
agreed  that.it  shall  be  abolished.  I 
repeat — all  are  agreed  that  slavery 
shall  be  abolished.  What  right,  then, 
have  your  ministers  of  religion  to  in- 
terfere with  the  question  ?  Is  it  for 
them  to  dictate  the  time  and  manner  ? 


Are  thej  to  make  and  unmake  laws— 
to  regulate  pioperty— to  govern  the 
relations  of  society — and  *  to  be  your 
ministers  of  state  and  legislatonY^ 
Whence  have  they  drawn  their  know- 
ledge of  the  West  Indies,  and  what 
has  qualified  thraci  to  sit  in  judgnuot 
on  this  complex  and  momentous  poH- 
tioal  question  ?  The  question  is  now  a 
purely  political  one,  and  they  have  bo 
more  nght  to  intermeddle  with  it, 
than  they  would  have  to  intermeddk 
with  one  of  war  or  taxation.  If  yoa 
tolerate  them  in  this  conduct,  thsy 
will  soon  attempt  to  take  the  lead  in 
all  your  great  party  questions,  and 
they  will  soon  bring  you  to  ruin. 

I,  sir,  reverence  a  Christian  Bini- 
ster  of  any  denomination,  so  l<»ig  as 
he  confines  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  But  his  office  is  too  sacred  and 
exalted  to  be  allied  with  any  other; 
he  cannot  be  at  the  sune  moment  a 
teacher  of  religion  and  a  teadier  of 
politics,  the  champion  of  the  Christiia 
virtues,  and  the  instigator  of  party 
ranoourand  discord.  If  he  attempt 
the  unholy  union,  the  religious  mini- 
ster is  at  once  lost  in  the  fanatical  po- 
litician. Abundant  proofii  of  the  truth 
of  this  have  been  furnished  by  the 
late  meetings.  Many  of  these  reli- 
gious teachers  made  statements  in 
their  harangues  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  and  the  conduct  of 
the  masters,  that  were  grossly  &lse^  • 
these  grossly  fidse  statements  were  cal- 
culated to  blast  the  charactwofthe 
Colonists  as  a  body,  and  hold  them  op 
CO  the  worid  as  monsters,  to  dehide 
and  inflame  the  ignorant,  and  to  cany 
party  fury  to  the  highest  point  pos- 
sible. Various  of  these  haianguei 
struck  boldly  at  the  most  sacred  legal 
and  c<mstitutional  rights,  and  they 
have  powerfuUy  contoibuted  to  bring 
colonial  property  to  its  present  ndn- 
ous  condition.  Some  of  your  pulpits 
have  even  been  polluted  by  these  scan- 
dalous enormities.  Am  I  to  be  told 
that  these  things  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  religion ?  No,  sir!  Then'n 
not  a  system  of  heathenism  in  the 
universe  that  would  not  denounce 
them  as  unpardonable.  Am  I  to  be 
told  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  pennit 
teachers  of  religion  to  lie  and  dander 
— to  delude  and  inflame— to  spread 
discord  and  animosity — to  array  man 
against  his  brother— to  tyrannise  and 
oppress — to  destroy  both  rights  and 
property — to  plunge  families  by  thou- 
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sands  into  beggary  and  misery — and 
to  hnaft  the  most  grievous  ills  on  the 
empire!  In  charity,  sir,  to  these  mis- 
guided men,  I  will  not  give  the  answer 
that  the  question  calls  for.  When  I 
look  at  all  this,  and  reflect  upon  the 
gigantic  iiguries  which  have  been  in- 
flicted oh  religion  by  the  conduct  of 
these  men,  I  could  weep  for  the  sake 
of  religion.  When  I  see  a  clergyman 
or  dissenting  ministw  ^rched  on  the 
hustings,  and  proclaiming, — ''  I  would* 
grant  compensation — I  would  refuse 
compensation — I  would  do  this,  and  I 
would  do  that,'' — ^in  the  spirit  of  the 
eftstem  despot,  and  the  honesty  of  the 
highwayman,  I  could  weep  for  the 
sake  of  my  country. 

Tou  must,  my  dear  sir,  drive  back 
these  religious  teachers  to  their  duties, 
instead  of  being  led  by  them  in  poli- 
tics, ^ou  must  employ  them  in  stem- 
ming the  alarming  spread  of  infidelity 
and  vice  amidst  your  lower  classes, 
visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed, and  doing  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament commands  them  to  do,  instead 
of  making  them  political  leaders — or 
they  will  ruin  both  religion  and  your- 
self. 

Then  again,  sir,  you    have    been 
duped  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
This  society  is  under  the  management 
of  lawyers — furious  political  kwyers 
-^lawyers  who   were  leaders  in  the 
guilty  facticms  that  so  long  convulsed 
the  country.  These  lawyers  are  banded 
together  to  efliect  a  stupendous  change 
which  involves  the  lives,  fortunes,  em- 
ployinent,  and  bread,  of  vast  numbers 
of  British  subjects — the  peace  and  pre- 
servation of  a  most  important  pfirt  of 
the  British  dominions — and  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the 
British  empire.    To  compass  their  ob- 
ject, they  make  speeches,  and  circulate 
writings  of  the  most  ui^just,  inflam- 
matory, and  unwarrantable  character. 
You  have  indeed,  sir,  lost  your  old 
English   shrewdness  and   sagacity — 
vour  old  Ensrlish  love  of  truth,  right 
honesty;  ana  justice — ^your  old  Eng- 
lish hatred  of  imposture— your  old 
English  scorn  for  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks-^when  you  nave  suffered  a  so- 
ciety like  thb  to  delude  you.    I  blush, 
sir,  for  your  degradation  ;  the  most 
bungling  of  jugglers  can  make  you  his 
prey ;  if  a  man  have  liar  written  on 
his  face,  you  believe  him,  and  you  hold 
up  your  pockets  for  every  knave  to  rob 
you.    May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  tem- 


per the  bitterness  of  my  cup,  so  far  as 
to  preserve  me  from  becoming  a  Phi- 
losopher I 

Then,  sir,  your  Ministers  have  not 
done  their  duty  to  you  in  the  ques- 
tion. They  saw  that  you  were  some- 
what warm  and  boisterous  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  were  afraid  of  offend- 
ing you.  While  they  agreed  with  you 
in  opinion,  they  kept  back  a  great 
number  of  plain  truths  that  they  ought 
to  have  told  you.  I  cannot  bear  uiis 
trimming,  yidding,  compromising  sys- 
tem that  they  have  fiillen  into.  If  they 
had  known  you,  sir,  as  well  as  I  do, 
they  would  not  have  been  afraid  of 
your  anger.  You  are  choleric,  Mr 
Bull ;  but  that  which  is  judged  of  by 
your  choler  in  the  first  moment,  is 
finally  decided  upon  by  your  reason  in 
the  second.  A  uttle  wholesome  con- 
tradiction will  bring  the  blood  into 
your  cheeks,  and  give  you  a  twelve 
hours'  fit  of  sulkiness ;  but  those  who 
offer  it  will  afterwards  gain  from  it  in 
your  opinion.  Your  ministers,  sir,  in 
their  speeches,  ought  to  have  given  you 
a  true  account  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  slaves — they  ought  to  have  vin- 
dicated the  Colonists— they  ought  to 
have  denounced  your  deluders^  and 
shown  how  much  you  had  been  im- 
posed on — they  ought  to  have  placed 
before  you  the  immense  value  of  your 
Colonies,  and  explained  to  you  how 
much  you  were  mjuring  yourself  by 
your  conduct — and  they  ought  to  have 
told  you  plainly,  that  although  they 
admitted  the  justice  of  |ibolition,  and 
were  determined  to  carry  it  into  efifect 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  still  was  their 
duty  to  say  that  it  was  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  render  the  Colo- 
nies worthless,  and  cause  a  terrible 
loss  to  your  wealth  and  power.  They 
ought,  sir,  to  have  laid  before  you 
every  fact  and  every  probable  oonsb- 
quESOB  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  sparing  in  calm  and  plain  re 
monstrance.  Instead  of  this,  they 
chimed  in  with  ^ou,  and  were  content 
to  suffer  you  to  mjure  grievously  both 
yourself  and  the  Colonists,  rather  thaa 
risk  your  displeasure. 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  conduct  in 
your  Ministers.  I  think  Uiat  English 
ministers  should  never  cease  to  be  Ibg- 
lish  gentlemen,  and  that  Uiey  ought  to 
be  something  more  than  the  instru* 
ments  of  public  opinion.  When  they 
knew  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the 
question — that  you  were  deluded  and 
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imposed  on — that  you  acted  on  false 
statements  and  inflammatory  appeals 
— ^that  you  were  led  in  «  great  degree 
by  fikctious  demagogues  and  dissenting 
Ministers,  they  uiould  have  thought 
your  opinion  more  worthy  of  correc- 
tion than  obedience.    They  should  not 
have  ezaked  these  factious  demagogues 
and  dissenting  Ministers  into  dictators 
to  Parliament  on  a  question  of  such 
immense  importance.    When  they  had 
to  decide  between  one  body  of  British 
subjects  and  another,  their  decision 
should  hare  been  one  of  strict  impar- 
tiality ;  they  should  not,  sir,  have  lean- 
ed to  the  powerful  and  the  misled, 
*  against  the  weak  and  the  suffering. 
Your  Ministers  court  spurious  popu- 
larity so  mudh,  that  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  losing  popularity  of  every 
description.     A  Minister  who  obeys 
public  caprice,  who  takes  newspapers 
and  petitions  for  his  guides,  and  who 
strives  to  follow,  and  not  lead,  public 
opinion,  will  never  be  popular  in  this 
country.    He  must  have  an  opinion  of 
his  own  ;  he  must  boldly  declare  this 
opinion,  even  though  the  public  voice 
be  against  him  ;  he  must  speak  plain 
and  naked  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ; 
he  must  deal  in  accurate  calculations 
and  powerful  reasons ;  he  must  take 
his  stand  upon  right,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice, careless  whom  he  pleases  and 
whom  he  offends ;  and  he  will  carry 
the  whole  nation  along  with  him.  This 
will  be  the  popular  Mmister.    Sir,  not- 
withstanding your  vagaries,  you  are  a 
right  honest  and  sensiole  person.  You 
love  freedom,  and  you  wish  every  one, 
even  your  Ministers,  to  be  free  ;  you 
love  a  daring  fellow  who  will  think  for 
himself,  and  hector  you  out  of  your 
mad  errors ;  you  are  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  blunt  integrity,  downr^ht 
truth,   and  mighty  argument.     The 
Minister  who  is  himself  a  John  Bull 
in  heurt,  speech,  and  action,  will  be 
wordiippea  by  John  Bull — wUl  be  fol- 
lowed through  fire  and  water  by  John 
Bull — ^will  have  life  and  treasure,  and 
everything  else,  recklessly  hazarded  for 
him  by  John  Bull. 

Your  Ministers,  sir,  by  listening  to 
your  foolish  clamour,  have  raised  a 
constitutional  question  between  them- 
selves and  the  Colonies  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  raised  ;  and  wluch 
they  durst  not  have  raised  if  the  Go- 
lomes  had  been  more  powerful,  or  if 
there  had  been  a  strong  and  constitu- 
tional Opposition  in  Parliament.^  This 


eompdling  of  legidatur»^  even  if  they 
be  colonial  ones,  sounds  v^  oddly  to 
Britbh  ears.    The  ^  power  in  FarUa- 
ment,"  of  which  the  Ministers  speak 
so  confidently,  may  exist,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  does,  or  that  it  ought 
to  exist.    This  changing'  of  the  old 
and  r^ularly  enacted  laws  of  the  Oo- 
lonies  by  despotic  compulsion — by  the 
cannon  and  we  bayonet — is  a  thing, 
sir,  that  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  with 
my  ideas  of  British  rights.     I  am 
aware  that    the    supreme   auUiority 
dwells  here,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  with- 
out limitations.    I  am  aware  that  this 
authority  has  a  right  to  ori^nate,  and 
refuse  to  sanction,  but  I  am  not  sore 
that  it  has  a  right  to  command  and 
compel — ^to  be  despotic.    I  know  that 
great  authorities  have  had  no  doubts 
on  the  matter ;  but  I  still  have  mine, 
and  I  will  give  the  benefit  of  tiiem  to 
those  who  cannot  resiBt,  and  who  must 
suffer.    It  is  hateful  to  me,  sir,  to  see 
Parliament  thus  raising  questions  be- 
tween its  own  ri^ts  and  the  rights  of 
its  subjects — to  see  it  arming  the  Exe- 
cutive with  despotic  power  against  inr 
dividual  property  and  privil^es.  I  do 
not  love  these  unanimous  ParlianieDts 
— I  cannot  endure  them. 

It  follows  from  this  conduct  of  your- 
self and  your  rulers,  that  the  property 
of  an  immense  number  of  British  sub- 
jects— ^property  which  previously  was 
worth  very  many  millions — ^has  been  * 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  vidii& 
Estates  in  the  Colonies  cannot  be  sold 
— those  who  have  lent  money  on  them 
cannot  recall  it — and  many  whose  in- 
come depended  on  them  are  left  with- 
out income.  The  Colonists  have  been 
plunged  into  embarrassments  and 
iMinkruptcy.  What  more  could  be 
done  by  any  tyranny  ?  Where  is  the 
tyranny  in  the  world  that  would  Uiai 
strip  of  its  security,  and  destroy,  pro- 
perty ?  What  is  the  difference  to  a 
man  whether  his  property  be  taken 
from  him  on  the  highway,  or  destroy- 
ed by  acts  of  the  government  ?  I  ask 
you,  sir,  as  an  Englishman,  if  English 
liberty  will  sanction  one  part  of  the 
conmiunity  in  defaming,  trampling 
upon,  and  ruining  another  !  Of  your 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  matter  I 
need  not  speak,  but  I  ask  you.  what 
has  become  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists  ?  The  wrongs  that  are 
heaped  on  these  traduced,  persecuted, 
oppressed,  and  plundered  men,  are  a 
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^sgTftce  to  tbe  Britiab  n&me,  aod  n  philosopher,  70U  protested  Uikt  thitf 
scandaloiu  fiolatiou  of  Britiah  Juatico.  monopolj  interfered  with  the  freedom 
Tou  ore  thtu,  sir,  dbpriviag  your-  of  jour  tnde  tooit  grievouBlj.  Tou 
■elf  of  a  vefT  Isrge  portion  of  trade  abolished  it,  declaring,  however,  at 
which  these  Coloniet  troold  otherwise  the  same  time,  that  jou  wished  to  sell 
yield  >au  at  IKU  moment — tou  are  de-  as  manv  maaubctures  as  poBsible.  In- 
priving  a  great  ntmber  of  British  ma-  stead  of  it  jou  adopted  protectiDg  du- 
nufiKturen,  artisanB,  and  labourcra,  of  ties,  which  jou  asserted  would  place 
emplojmeut  and  bread — aad  Jou  are  the  British  mauufacturer  and  the  fo- 
taking  effectual  steps  for  depriving  raign  one  on  a  level  in  jour  market. 
yourself  of  the  tnae  altogether.  If  Now  what  are  these  protecting  duties 
you  peraevere  In  jour  present  mad  at  present,  for  some  of  them  seem  to 
course,  these  Colonies  will  soon  be  the  have  been  recently  altered  t  Tou  have 
property  of  another  nation,  or  to  yon  one  of  30  per  cent,  on  ailka,  one  of  90 
perfectly  worthless.  per  cent,  on  cottons  and  woollens,  and 
Look  next,  sir,  at  jour  shipping —  one  of  W  p^  cent  on  linens.  Now  if 
another  of  the  leading  sources  of  your  30  per  cent,  be  sufficient  for  silks,  how 
riches — the  soul  of  jour  navj — the  does  it  happen  that  cottons  and  wool- 
foundation  of  jour  naval  supremacy—  lens  require  SO,  and  linens  40  per 
the  parent  and  preserver  of  jour  fo-  cent.  T  How  does  it  happen  that  cot- 
reign  trade — the  instrument  that  gives  tons  and  woollens  require  any  protec- 
cohesion  and  unity  to  the  scattered  tion  at  all  to  place  the  Englishman  on 
portions  of  the  empire.  YonrNaviga-  a  level  with  the  foreigner  1  Is  this 
tion  Laws,  which  jou  extolled  so  much  your  levelling  1  Is  this  your  justice 
vrhen  you  were  a  statesman,  jou  could  between  trade  and  trade  1  Is  this  your 
not  endure  when  you  became  a  philo-  abolition  of  restriction  and  prohibi- 
aapher.  They  imposed  restrictions  tion  1  Out  upon  your  partialitj,  in-* 
upon  foreign  ships  for  the  benefit  of  justice,  and  deceptions — jour  pbilo- 
yout  own,  audjour  IStemlily  was  en-  sophical  cheats  and  abortive  quaclcerj  !. 
raged  at  it.  You  removed  the  restric-  There  is  not  a  single  protecting  diitj 
tions  from  the  foreign  vessel,  placed  in  your  whole  sc^e,  that  places  the 
them  practically  upon  the  British  one,  Bnglishman  and  the  foreigner  on  an 
«nd  this  JOU  called  giving  freedom  to  equalitj  ;  and  most  of  these  duties 
your  trade.  Youpositively  swore,  and  are,  and  will  be,  alter  them  as  jou 
your  rulers  swore  the  same,  that  the  please,  prohibitions  to  the  one  or  the 
TDODopolj   on   several   points,    which  other. 

these   restrictions  gave  to  your  ship-         Need  I  once  inore  point  to  the  si- 

ping,  did  JOU  mis<£ief;  and  that  the  tuationto  which  jour  FreeTraderedu- 

giving  away   of  jour  carrying  trade  ced  the  sil 

would  benefit  JOU.     With  the  &ct  be-  Manj   of 

fore  JOU,  that  the  foreign  vessel  could  could  not 

be  built  and  navigated  at  little  more  by  your  w 

than  half  the  cost  of  the  British  one,  they  are  a 

lU  should  be  a 

0  foreigner.    Sir,  part  of  th 

incredible   as   it  may  seem,  jou  ac-  baa  cansei 

luallvcommitted  this  outr^eoua  fol-  ble  part  ( 

Ij,     What  has  followed  1     Tour  oapi-  The   dimii 

talists  are  tiausferring  their  monej  to  colonial  pi 

foreign  vessels— these  vessels  are  ra-  dent  in  E 

pidly    mooopolibing   your    European  mauufacti 

eanying  tiode — your  own  are  rotting  builders,  i 

in  your   harbours — jour  shipowners  home  trad 

are  sinking  to  ruin — your  sailors  are'  ced   their 

starving — and  your  shipbuilders  ari!  Trade  has 

without   emplojment.        I  need    not  generally 

point  out  how  much  this  must  depress'  them   to 

consumption,  and  injure  your  bade,  they  mil 

'     '  n  altd  domestic.  heaped  up 

.    ur  mauufacturers,    my    worthy  in  to  the 

Priend,  poss^sed  a  iQoriopoiy  of  jour  The  tilen 

nartcet ;    and  as  soon  as  you  turned  for  it  star 
Vol.  XIX. 
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the  foreigner.  Is  your  philosophy,  sir, 
French,  or  Turkish  1 

Tour  Agriculture,  my  good  sir,  has 
thus  far  escaped  the  terrible  visitations 
of  your  philosophy,  and  it  naturally 
forms  your  only  interest  that  is  not 
suffering.  Com  Is  barely  at  remune- 
ratinff  prices,  and  if  the  season  be  far 
Touraible,  your  next  crop  will  be  the 
largest  one  that  you  have  had  for  se- 
veial  years.  A  sane  man,  sir — I  will 
not  say  a  wise  one — would  imagine, 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  no  new 
legislation  was  called  for  by  Agricul- 
ture. You  and  yoiir  rulers,  who,  I 
fear,  are  at  present  neither  wise  nor 
sane,  think  differently ;  and  in  the 
next  year  Agriculture  is  to  be  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces,  that  it  may  re- 
ceiye  philosopnical  torture  and  de- 
struction. Tne  reasons  assigned  for 
this  are  the  most  unaccountable  ones 
that  human  folly  ever  fiibricated.  It 
is  said,  that  this  countanr  has  not  for 
a  long  period  grown  sufficient  com  for 
its  own  consumption.  This  is  said  in 
^he  teeth  of  conclusive  proofs,  that  it 
has  only  at  intervals  of  some  years 
imported  comparatively  trif  ing  quan- 
tities of  com  after  short  harvests — 
that  for  nearly  seven  years,  previously 
to  the  last  one,  it  imported  none,  save 
a  small  quantity  of  oats  and  black 
com — and  that  its  importations  pre- 
viously to  1819,  aided  by  other  causes, 
injured  its  agrictdture  so  much,  as  to 
prevent  it  nrom  growing  infinitely 
more  than  the  amount  of  these  im- 
portations. This  is  nothing — proofs 
are  nothing  when  they  are  unsavoury 
to  Free  Trade.  Because  you  may  hap- 
pen to  want  a  little  foreign  corn  once 
m  four  or  five  years,  your  ports  are  to 
be  constantly  open  to  the  com  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  to  be  the  case, 
when  your  rulers  have  the  present 
condition  of  the  wool  and  cotton  mar- 
kets before  them — this  is  to  be  the 
case,  when  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, women  not  excepted,  must 
know,  that  if  the  ports  haa  been  open 
for  com  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
agriculturists  would  have  been  at 
present  as  much  distressed  as  the  cot- 
ton weavers,  and  the  nation  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  scene  of  the 
most  bitter  distress  ;  —  would  have 
been  enduring  the  most  horrible  mi- 
sery that  it  has  ever  endured  since  it 
became  a  nation. 

Then,  sir,  your  rulers  say,  that  the 
permanent  opening  of  the  ports  is  es- 


sential for  keeping  the  price  of  eom 
steady.  Their  refined  pmlosophy  ctn- 
not  bear,  that  bread  should  fluctoite 
a  &rthing  per  pound,  and  wheat  eigkt 
or  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  in  ihe 
course  of  the  year.  They  are,  in  their 
own  judgment,  to  do  what  Hea?en 
itself  could  alone  do, — that  is,  tb^ 
are  to  keep  wheat  at  the  same  price 
in  June  and  July  which  it  bean  in 
November  and  December !  It  is  asto- 
nishing, that  mortal  vanity  or  mortal 
ignorance  could  have  hit  upon  any- 
thing 10  extravagant  These  efforts 
of  your  rulers  to  prove  that  they  are 
more  than  men,  will  prove  something 
that  they  little  anticipate. 

Then  one  of  your  Ministers,  whom 
I  cannot  prevul  on  myself  to  name 
when  I  speak  of  him  unfavourably, 
has  borrowed  the  slang  of  the  Cockney 
prints — ^your  Ministers  now  steal  from 
these  prints  in  a  very  bare&oed  way 
— and  has  said,  that  the  Com  Laws 
tax  the  country  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  anniially.  This  is  predsely 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  if  these 
laws  were  not  in  existence,  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  the  gross  profits,  of 
trade,  both  in  rate  and  amount,  would 
not  be  in  the  least  different  from  what 
they  are— it  it  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  saying,  thai  whether  com  be  high 
or  low,  it  never  causes  the  smallest 
variation  in  wages  and  trading  prices 
— ^it  is  precisely  the  same  thmg  as 
saying,  that  if  the  Com  Laws  were  not 
in  existence,  the  agriculturists  would 
contribute  exactlv  what  they  do,  and 
the  traders  would  not  have  to  contri- 
bute a  farthing  more  than  they  do,  to 
the  revenue.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  an- 
gular kind  of  political  economy,  which 
gives  to  your  tax-regulators  notions 
like  this  touching  taxation.  Those  peo- 
ple, sir,  have  information  which  very 
few  possess,  who  know  that  your  tia- 
ders,  mechanics,  labourers,  &c.  woold 
have  as  much  money  to  buy  com  with, 
if  it  were  at  half  the  price,  as  they 
have  at  present.  I  think,  that  any 
man  who  will  compare  the  general 
condition  of  these  traders,  mechanics, 
&c.  with  that  of  those  of  other  nations 
which  have  no  Com  Laws,  may  easOy 
convince  himself  that  the  Cora  Laws  of 
this  country  do  anything  rather  tiiaa 
tax  it. 

Then,  sir,  another  of  your  Ministers, 
borrowing  likewise  from  the  Co^ney 
prints,  declares  that  your  Com  Laws 
form    a  prohibition — that   he  hates 
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prohibition,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  altered.  He  declares 
this  when  he  knows,  that  when  com 
reaches  a  certain  price,  these  laws 
open  jour  ports  for  it  to  the  world. 
It  jour  Ministrj  will  thus  offer  its 
nose  to  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
Cocknej  press,  I  fear  that  ill-tongued 
people  will  be  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Oocknej  Ministrj. 

For  reasons  like  these,  mj  good 
friend — ^jes,  for  reasons  like  these — 
the  laws  that  r^ulate  jour  Agricul- 
ture are  to  be  altered.  Tour  agricul- 
turists are  at  present  almost  the  onlj 
staj  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
— thej  are  barely  free  from  suffering 
^-com  barelj  obtains  the  prices  that 
the  Ministrj  and  all  sides  of  Parlia- 
ment admit  it  ought  to  obtain — pro- 
babilitj  is  altogether  against  anj  rise 
ia  these  prices  worth  speaking  of — 
and  jet  jour  Agriculture  is  to  be  mad]  j 
plunffed  into  chaos  and  miserj.  When 
I  look  at  these  things,  thej  almost 
convince  me  that  Heaven  has  doom- 
ed jour  empire  to  destruction :  thej 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
causes. 

If  jour  Agriculture  were  suffered  to 
flourish,  it  would  soon  cause  commerce 
and  manufactures  to  flourish.  This 
jou  could  not  endure.  Tou  si^  for 
uniformitj,  but  it  is  for  a  uniformitj 
of  ruin  and  hunger.  The  fallen  are  not 
to  be  raised ;  but  because  some  are 
faUen,  all  are  to  be  dragged  down  to 
the  dust.  After  having  brought  manj 
of  jour  great  interests  to  distress,  and 
rendered  the  distress  of  the  others  in- 
evitable, JOU  are,  to  make  the  philoso- 
phical ruin  complete— Kshanging  jour 
currencj. 

For  man  J  jears  jou  have  had  a  pa- 
per currencj,  and  everj  one  owns  that 
it  has  contributed  most  essentiallj  to 
jour  wealth  and  prosperitj. 

Tou  have  been  infinitelj  more  rich 
and  prosperous  with  a  paper  curren- 
cj than  jou  would  have  been  with  a 
gold  one  ;  but  what  of  this  1  Tou 
want  a  currencj  for  its  name  and 
shape,  and  not  for  its  uses.  What  care 
JOU  for  riches  and  prosperitj  ?  What 
are  thej,  compared  with  a  philosophi- 
cal currencj  t  Bank-notes,  jou  saj, 
give  JOU  high  prices.  Tou  know  from 
experience  that  high  prices  give  you 
abundance  and  happmess,  and  low 
ones  want  and  miserj ;  but  this  is  no- 
thing. Tou  want  philosophical  prices, 
and   not  prices  that  jou  can  thrive 


from.  What  matters  it  if  jou  are 
brought  to  bankruptcj  and  starvation, 
provided  jour  prices  are  fixed  bj  phi- 
losophj?  Bj  what  possibilitj,  sir, 
have  JOU  enabled  jourself  to  conquer 
and  trample  upon  old  English  common 
sense  in  this  manner  ? 

Nothing,  mj  worthj  sir,  is  to  be 
spared  that  can  be  struck  at.  Here 
are  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  clamour- 
ing for  admission  into  jour  Executive 
and  Legblative.  What  are  thej  in 
principles,  looking  at  the  bodj  ?  Exa- 
mine the  speeches  of  their  leaders — 
their  sentiments,  touching  the  trea- 
sonable address  from  America — their 
abuse  of  jour  Church — the  foul  slan- 
ders thej  heap  upon  the  most  estima- 
ble of  jour  public  men — their  fiendish 
attacks  upon  jour  Bible,  School,  and 
other  Societies — their  rancorous  ha- 
tred of  Protestantism — ^their  connexion 
with  revolutionary  teachers — their  ani- 
mositj  towards  England — and  their 
affection  for  the  Catholic  governments 
of  other  countries.  A  large  portion  of 
jour  Ministers  and  Legislators — the 
majoritj  in  jour  House  of  Commons — 
has  decided  that  these  Catholics  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  Ministrj  and 
Parliament  on  these  terms — thej  are 
to  be  suffered  to  legislate  for  ^our 
Church  and  Religion,  although  thej 
have  again  and  again  declared  that  the 
Irish  portion  of  this  Church  ought  to 
be  robbed  and  overthrown  ;  and  jour 
Government  and  Parliament  are  to  be 
strictlj  prohibited  from  interfering 
with  their  own  Church  and  Religion. 
Their  Church  which  governs  the 
bodj,  and  is  connected  with,  and  con- 
trolled bj,  the  Catholicism  of  Europe, 
is  to  be  placed  above  the  regulation  of 
jour  Government.  This  Church  has 
usurped  a  most  important  part  of  the 
sovereign  authoritj,  and  it  is  to  retain 
it;  the  sovereign  authoritj  is  to  be 
divided  between  this  Church  and  jour 
Government ;  it  is  not  to  belong  to 
the  latter.  That  this  would  place  the 
Irish  Catholic  above  the  British  Pro- 
testant— that  it  would  give  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  Catholic  Church 
which  are  denied  to  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland — ia  above  all 
question.  Tet  liberality  proclaims  that 
it  ought  to  be  done— the  ^  enlighteti- 
ecT^  part  of  jour  senators  protest,  that 
justice  and  right  call  for  it,  and  that  it 
would  increase  the  security  of  jour 
Church  and  Religion  !  It  will  soon,  I 
think,  be  thought  just  and  right,  to 
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give  to  the  murderer  the  exclusive  pri- 
Tilesre  to  murder  ;  the  time.  I  appr^ 
head,  is  at  band,  when  it  will  be  held 
that,  to  secure  a  house  properly,  it 
ought  to  be  wrapped  in  flames. 

Why  has  not  the  Catholic  Question 
been. brought  before  Parliament  du- 
ring the  present  Session  ?  It  has  been 
kept  baoc,  sir,  lest  it  should  draw  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  enable 
you  to  ascertain  the  real  sentiments  of 
TOur  Bepresentatives.  It  has  been 
kept  back,  in  order  that  your  new  R^ 
presentatiTes  may  represent  national 
opinion,  in  the  smallest  degree  possi- 
ble, on  the  question.  It  has  been  kept 
back  in  this  manner  by  those  mho 
pretend  to  be  the  Best  friends  of  pubr 
lie  opinion,  and  the  proper  working  of 
your  constitution.  Sluune  upon  their 
trickery  and  hypocrisy  !  Whether  you 
will  make  yourself  their  dupe— whe- 
ther you  will  be  so  liberal  as  to  return 
men  differing  from  you  in  principle 
and  anxious  to  souander  away  ^our 
rights,  and  defi;raae  ^ou  into  the  infe- 
rior of  the  Catholic — ^is  a  question  that 
time  must  deteimine.  If  you  yet  re- 
tain a  single  spark  of  old  English  spirit, 
it  will  preserve  you  from  such  foUy 
and  ignominy. 

Tour  old  feelings  and  habits,  sir. 
are  held  to  be  as  worthless  as  your  ola 
laws  and  institutions.  Tour  code  of 
morals  is  liberalized  until  it  is  almost 
diyested  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
Tour  order  of  subordination  is  reyeiv 
sed,  and  the  master  is  placed  under  the 
servant.  The  lower  classes  are  now 
the  educated,  and  the  upper  ones  the 
uneducated,  portions  of  the  communi- 
ty. In  ^  educating"  the  working 
classes,  all  the  old  rules  of  education 


are  abrogated.  Tou  exclude  religion 
whidi  they  want,  and  teadi  mam 
science  which  they  do  not  want. 
Science,  you  assert^  wiU  make  a  poor 
man  all-knowing,  althou^  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  proves  that  it  cannot 
possibly  have  any  such  eSeet  on  the 
rich  one.  What,  sir,  are  the  fruits  I 
Amidst  your  lower  orders,  ''educa- 
tion" abounds,  and  vice  and  infidelity 
abound  in  proportion — ^insubordina- 
tion, disorder,  and  profligacy  abound 
—everything  abounos,  save  proper  and 
useful  knowledge. 

Without  a  change  of  principles  and 
system,  your  empire  must  speedily 
smk  into  ruin ;  and  such  a  change 
can  hardly  be  expected.  The  philoso- 
phy which  has  already  brought  upoa 
you  such  terrible  ii\jurie8,is  still  te- 
naciously clung  to  ;  and  you  are  (old 
that  your  Government  is  determined 
to  adhere  to  it  to  the  last  If  such  a 
change  be  made,  you  must  make  it, 
and  uiis  is  the  only  momoDt  in  which 
you  can  make  it.  Shake  off  your  phi- 
losophy— cast  away  your  book»--be 
once  more  the  John  Bull  that  yon 
were  of  old — reject  every  candidate 
who  is  not  a  Jobh  Bull  in  soul  and 
principle — and  it  is  accomplished. 
Arise,  then,  in  En^and^s  nameuand 
for  EnglMid's  salvation  !  Unfurl  the 
old  Blue  flag,  and  let  the  word  be— 
Old  Engluh  ftding%  I  Old  En^ 
opiniom  ! — Old  English  pr^fudiees  /— 

THB  BSLiaiOV,  LA.WS,  Aim  I58TITV- 
TIOKS,  THB  FAMX,  HAPPIKESS,  AX» 
QBAVDBUB  OF  OlD  EkGLAKD  ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend, 

OkE  of  THB  OLD  SoBOOL. 
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Most  reviews  of  Cookery  books 
thftt  have  fallen  under  our  obserra- 
tion,  have  been  so  eztremelj  witty,  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  us,  who  loTe 
£Meti»,  to  attend  to  the  instruction 
oonTeyed  along  with  the  amusement ; 
and,  consequently,  we  are  at  this  hour 
Ignorant  <^  the  leading  principles  of 
several  Systems,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  6Teiy  head  of  a  house  to  under- 
stand. Kow,  in  our  opinion,  cookery 
if  by  much  too  serious  a  subject  for 
joking;  and,  therefore,  in  this  our 
short  critique,  we  shall  cautiously  re- 
gain from  all  sallies  of  imagination, 
and  solemnly  dedicate  ourselv^  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  truth. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men  by 
these  presents  that  this  is  a  work 
worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Hunter,  Glasse,  Rundell,  and 
Kitchener.  We  are  confident  that  the 
I>octor  will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  if 
any  purchaser  is  Imown  to  give  a  bad 
dinner,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight 
in  his  possession,  the  case  mapr  be 
given  up  as  hopeless.  The  individual 
who  has  ix^^eniously  personated  Meg 
Bods,  is  evi<Mntly  no  ordinary  writer, 
and  the  book  is  really  most  excellent 
miscellaneous  reading.  There  has 
hem  a  good  deal  of  affectation  of  hu- 
mour in  some  culinary  authors^ — too 
much  seasoning  and  spioery, — ^unne- 
oesnrily  ornate  garnistung  of  dishes 
that  in  their  own  native  loveliness  are, 
**  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.'* 
But  here  we  have  twenty  or  thirty 
graye,  sober,  instructive,  business-like 
pages,  right  on  end,  without  one  par- 
ticle of  wit  whatever ;  then  come  as 
many  more  sprinkled  with  faoetiss — 
uid  then  half  a  dozen  of  broad  mirth 
and  merriment.  This  alternation  of 
grave  and  gay  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
— something  in  Uie  style  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  justice 
to   Mrs   Dods,    that    the   "'  House- 


keeper's Manual,"  is  entirely  free  from 
that  personality  which  too  frequently 
disgraces  that  celebrated  werLt 

Mrs  Bods  prefaces  her  work  by  di- 
rections for  carvinffj  most  of  which 
are,  we  think,  judicious,  although, 
perhaps,  they  smack  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  old  school.  A  hint  is 
thrown  out,  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  should  be  taught  practically  in 
childhood,  ^  on  pkJn  jomts  and  odd 
things,"  thai  in  after-life  ^  provisions 
may  not  be  ha^ed.**  Mrs  Dods  be- 
lieves  that  althou^  there  are  awk^ 
ward  grown-up  persons,  having,  as 
the  French  sav,  tioo  left  handif  whom 
no  labour  will  ever  make  dexterous 
carvers,  yet  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  art,  which  most  young  leameors, 
if  early  initiated  under  the  eyes  of 
their  friends,  might  not  easily  sur- 
mount. We  believe  this  view  of  hu- 
man nature  to  be  just.  Toung  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  of  the  most 
humble  talents,  provided  th^  have 
ten  fingers,  (five  on  each  hand,)  may 
certainly  be  made  fiur  carvers — and 
ve  have  ourselves  known  not  a  fsw 
instances  of  bc^s,  who  were  absolute 
dolts  at  the  art,  becoming  men  dis- 
tinguished at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

The  ^carv^*s  maxim**  (which  eur 
readers  may  drink  this  afternoon  in  a 
bumper)  is,  according  to  Mrs  Dods, 
^  to  deal  small  and  serve  all.'*  Ko 
doubt  at  larffe  parties  it  is  so;  and 
^t  is  the  mtal  objection  to  large 
parties.  Ten  hungenr  men  eye  a  small 
jigot ''  0*  the  bladc-ntced'*  with  mixed 
pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  all 
know  that  they  must  be  helped  ao- 
cordin^  to  the  <*carver*s  maxim.'*  The 
best  friends,  so  relatively  placed,  be« 
gin  to  dislike  each  other,  and  the  an- 
gry wond^  with  them  all  is,  why  so 
many  people  of  different  characters 
and  professions,  perhaps  countries, 
should  agree  in  eating  mutton  1  Theice 
fore  we  love  a  partU  quarr^,    Ko  dish 


*  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual ;  nftntii^ning  the  most  Approved  Modern 
Eeceipts  lor  making  S^ups,  Qravies,  Sauces,  Bagouts,  and  Made-Dishes ;  and  lor 
Pi6%  rpddings.  Pastry,  Pickles^  and  Preserves :  also  for  Baking,  Brewing,  making 
homis-made  Wines,  Cordials,  &c  ^he  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Notes,  and 
Practical Obserrations,  on  all  the  various  branches  ofDomestic  Economy.  By  Mrs 
Maj^S^uret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan's.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  and  Oliver 
and  Ek>yd,  Edinburgh ;  Longman,  Rees,  Onne,  Brown,  and  Green,  London ;  Ro- 
bertson and  Atkinson,  Qlasgow ;  and  John  Cumming,  Dublin. 

t  Indeed!— C.  N. 
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— ^unless  absurdly  small  indeed — of 
which  each  of  Us  Four  may  not  haye 
a  satisfactoiT  portion.  The  ^  carver's 
maxim**  is  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  with  a  smile,  and  at  such  a 
bourd  alone  can  liberty  and  eauality 
at  each  side  of  the  square  presiae. 

At  a  large  party,  we  hold  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  to  get  any- 
thmg  to  eat.  Eating  does  not  consist 
in  putting  cold,  greasy,  animal  food 
into  your  mouth.  That,  we  repeat,  is 
not  eating.  Eating  consists  in  putting 
'into  your  mouth  (chewing,  swaUow- 
in^,  &c.  of  course),  warm,  juicy, 
ihinnish  or  thickish,  fut  or  lean,  mor- 
sels of  animal  food,  precisely  at  the 
nick  of  time.  A  minute  too  soon  or  five 
minutes  too  late,  and  you  may  cram, 
but  to  eat  is  impossible.  What  can 
one  waiter  do  amons  so  many  7  And  if 
you  haye  six  waiters,  what  thent 
Confusion  worse  confounded.  You 
see  a  great  hulking  fdilow,  perhaps 
with  the  ties  of  his  neckcloth  a  yard 
long,  powdered  highly,  and  in  a 
pawnbroker's  coat,  carrying  oflf  your 
plate  to  a  greedy  Whiff  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  who  devours  the 
Pope's  Eye  before  your  face,  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  party-spirit  A  sturdy, 
squat,  broad-shouldered,  red-headed 
scoundrel  serves  you  the  same  trick, 
with  an  insolent  leer,  in  favour  of  a 
Tory,  a  mail  of  the  same  political 
principles  with  yourself,  a  member  of 
the  Pitt  Club,  and  an  occasional  mi- 
nor writer  in  Blackwood,  who  makes  a 
show  of  sending  the  rich-freighted 
trencher  round  to  you,  its  lawful 
owner,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  lets 
drop  into  ihe  dark-hued  gravy  a  plash 
of  yeUow  beaten  turnips,  destined  to 
his  own  maw.  A  grave-looking  man, 
like  a  minister,  comes  solemnly  be- 
hind your  chair,  and  stretching  for- 
ward a  plate,  which  you  doubt  not  is 
to  make  you  happy  at  last,  asks,  in 
solemn  accents,  for  a  well-browned 
potatoe,  and  then  lodges  the  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  mine  host's  accommoda- 
ting banker.  A  spruce,  dapper,  little 
tarrier,  who,  during  forenoons,  offici- 
ates as  a  barber,  fu>solutely  lifts  up, 
with  irresistible  dexterity,  your  plate 
the  moment  after  he  has  put  it  aown 
before  you,  and  making  apology  for  the 
mistake,  carries  it  off  to  a  red-faced 
woman  of  a  certain  age,  who  calls  for 
bread  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor. 
Then  will  an  aged  man,  with  a  bald 
head,  blind  and  deaf  as  a  dog  in  his 


teens,  but  still  employed  at  good  men'i 
feasts  on  account  of  character,  whidi 
saving  almost  constant  drunkenness  is 
unexceptionable,  totter  past  with  yooi 
plate,  supported  against  his  bretst  with 
feeble  fingers ;  and  unawakenable  hj 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  in  spite  of  aU 

Jrour  vociferation,  he  deliv^s  up  the 
aigest  prize  in  the  lotteiy  to  a  loat 
whom  you  hope,  on  no  distent  day,  to 
see  hanged,  oy  this  time  anger  has 
quelled  appetite, — and  when,  by  some 
miraculous  interposition  of  providence 
in  your  &vour,  you  find  yourself  in 
possession  of  the  fee-simple  of  a  slice 
of  mutton  at  last,  it  is  a  sh<»rt,  roond, 
thick  squab  of  a  piece,  at  once  hX  and 
bloody,  inspiring  deep  and  pomanent 
disgust,  ana  sickening  you  into  aver- 
sion to  the  whole  dinner. 

When  the  party  b  larpe,  therefore, 
adopt  the  following  advice,  and  you 
may  be  far  from  unhappy,  althoogli 
one  of  twenty-four.  Look  out  for  a 
dish  neither  illustrious  nor  obscure— 
a  dish  of  unpretending  modest  merit, 
which  may  be  overlooked  by  the  greedy 
multitude,  and  which  the  man  of  judg- 
ment, can  alone  desci^—adish  of  decent 
dimensions,  and  findmg,  although  not 
seeking,  concealment  under  the  daade 
of  the  epergne— a  dish  rather  broad 
than  hign — a  dish  which  thus  but  one 
of  many,  and  in  its  unambitious  hum- 
bleness almost  lost  in  the  crowd,  midit 
nevertheless  be  in  its  single  self  a  Sa- 
ner to  a  man  and  his  wife  at  the  guest- 
less  board — select,  we  say,  audi  a  dish 
— if  such  a  dish  there  be— and  draw 
in  your  chair  quietly  opposite  to  it, 
however  ugly  may  be  the  women  on 
either  side  of  you,  yea  even  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  insist  on  your  sitting 
higher  up  the  table.  Be  abosolute  and 
determined — your  legs  are  imder  the 
mahogany — ^nse  not — ^pay  a  compB- 
ment  to  the  fearsome  dear  on  your 
right  hand,  and  to  the  no  less  alarm- 
ing spinster  on  the  left — and,  without 
any  thoughts  of  soup  or  fish,  help 
yourself  plentifully,  but  cardesstyj  to 
your  own  chosen  dish,  and  Da  Capo. 
Don't  betray  yourself  by  any  overheard 
demonstrations  of  delight,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, eat  with  an  ab  of  indifference 
and  non-chalance.  Lay  down  your 
knife  and  fork  now  and  then,  if  you 
can  bring  your  mind  to  submit  to  a 
moment's  delay,  and  look  about  you 
with  a  smile,  as  if  dedicated  to  agree- 
able conversation,  badinage,  ana  re- 
partee.   Should  any  one  suspect  your 
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doings,  and  ask  what  is  that  dish  he- 
fore  you,  shake  your  head,  and  make 
a  fiice,  putting  your  hand  at  the  same 
time  to  ^our  stomach,  and  then,  with 
a  mischioTous  ey^  offering  to  send 
aome  of  the  nameless  stew.  All  this 
time  there  are  people  at  the  table  who 
have  not  had  a  morsel,  and  whom  you 
see  crumbling  down  their  bread  to  ap- 
pease the  cravings  of  hunger.  Tou 
have  laid  a  famous  foundation  for  any 
superstructure  you  may  be  pleased  at 
your  leisure  to  erect — ^haye  drank  wine 
with  both  fair  supporters— and  Peebles 
ale  with  the  Bauie— are  in  a  mood  to 
say  witty  thing^  and  say  them  ac- 
cordingly— and  in  the  glaaness  of  your 
heart,  offer  to  carve  a  sinewy  old  fowl, 
safely  situated  two  covers  off,  and  who, 
when  taken  in  hand  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  of  right  belongs,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  tougher  job  than  the 
dismemberment  of  roland. 

Contrive  it  so  that  you  are  done, 
on  solemn  entrance  of  the  goose.  Catch 
mine  host^s  eye  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment, and  you  secure  the  first  hot 
slice,  while  the  apple-sauce  seems  ab- 
solutely to  simmer.  Do  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  you  have  been  waiting  for 
the  goose,  for  by  that  egregious  lie 
you  will  get  double  commons.  Public 
attention,  too.  being  thus  directed  to 
the  waiter  who  holds  your  plate,  he 
must  deliver  it  safe  up  into  your 
hands,  and  all  attempts  to  interrupt  it 
in  its  progress  prove  abortive.  Hav- 
ing thus  the  start  in  goose,  you  come 
in  early  for  macaroni — ^tarts  and  pud- 
dings— and  as  we  suppose  you  to  have 
a  steady,  not  a  voracious  appetite,  why, 
after  cheese,  which  like  hope  comes 
to  aU,  we  really  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
your  having  made  a  very  tolerable 
dinner. 

But  perhaps  you  have  got  yourself  so 
entangled  in  the  drawing-room  with  a 
woman  with  a  long  train  and  a  bunch 
of  blue  feathers,  that  you  cannot  choose 
your  position,  and  are  forced  to  sit 
down  before  a  ham.  An  argument  arises 
whether  it  be  Westmorland,  Dum- 
fries-shire, or  Westphalia,  and  every 
person  present  expresses  a  determina- 
tion to  bring  the  point  to  the  decision 
of  the  palate.  Instantly  avow,  with  a 
face  of  blushing  confusion,  that  you 
would  not  attempt  to  haggle  such  a 
ham  for  worlds — that  in  early  life  you 
were  little  accustomed  to  carving,  hav- 
ing lived  with  a  minister  of  small 
stipend  and  low  board,  who  on  meat 


days  always  cut  up  the  hough  himself, 
so  that  he  had  never  sent  out  an  even 
tolerable  carver  from  the  manse.  If 
that  sort  of  excuse  won*t  do,  down 
with  the  middle  finder  of  your  right 
hand,  and  holding  it  out  piteously, 
exhibit  the  effect  of  temporary  cramp 
or  permanetft  rheumatism.  Should 
neitner  expedient  occur  or  be  plau- 
sible, then  on  with  a  determined  coun- 
tenance, a  bold  eye,  and  a  gruff  voice, 
and  declare  that  you  took  an  oath 
many  years  ago,  ^  never  to  help  a 
ham,"  which  you  have  religiously  kept 
through  ffood  report  and  bad  report, 
and  which  it  would  be,  indeed,  most 
culpable  weakness  in  you  to  break,  now 
that  your  raven  locks  are  b^^inning  to 
be  silvered  with  the  insiduous  grey. 
Then  tell  the  waiter  who  is  like  a  mi- 
nister, to  take  the  ham  to  Mr  Drys- 
dale,  or  Mr  Dempster,  two  of  the  best 
carvers  in  existence,  for  that  it  does  a 
man*s  heart  good  to  see  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  distribute  at  the  festive 
board.  Tou  thus  avoid  an  evil  under 
which  many  a  better  man  has  siink, 
and  can  turn  unshackled  to  serious 
eating. 

In  good  truth,  much  as  we  admire 
the  noble  art  of  carving,  it  is  the  very 
last  we  should  wish  to  possess  in  our 
own  person.  To  be  called  on  for  a 
song  is  nothing — ^you  can  have  your 
revenge  on  him  who  asks  it  by  innict- 
ing  the  torment  in  return,  and  on  the 
whole  company  by  bellowing  like  a 
bull  in  a  mountainous  region.  But 
the  celebrated  carver  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  stomach.  Orders  come  show- 
ering in  upon  him  foster  than  he  can 
supply  them ;  the  company  behave 
towards  him  like  boys  following  each 
other  on  a  slide,  at  what  they  call 
^  keeping  the  pie  warm.''  No  sooner 
are  his  weapons  down,  than  they  are 
up  again ;  particular  cuts  are  polite- 
ly, and  even  flatteringly  insinuated. 
Ladies  eat  ham  who  never  ate  ham 
before,  only  that  they  may  admire  the 
delicate  transparency  ; — well-known 
eating  characters  change  plates  upon 
him,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  have 
been  helped  before  ; — and  the  lady  of 
the  house  simpers  with  a  sweet  voice, 
*'  Now,  Mr  Dempster,  that  you  have 
helped  everybody  so  expeditiously,  and 
with  such  graceful  skill,  may  I  solicit 
a  specimen,  the  slightest  possible  spe- 
cimen, of  your  handy-work  V  lake 
the  last  rose  of  summer,  the  penulti- 
mate &t  forsakes  the  shank  to  melt  in 
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the  mouth  of  Mn  Haliburton ;  and 
on  the  great  question  of  **  whether 
WestmorelaDd,  Dumfries-shire,  or 
Westphiklia,"  Mr  Dempster  gives  no 
▼ote,  for  he  has  tasted  only  half  a 
small  mouthful  of  the  brown,  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  and  more  like  Vege- 
table than  animal  matt^. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  on  entering  into 

State  life,  a  joune  man  had  better 
it  be  genenJly  Sfiused  that  he  is 
no  (iarver.  In  ^t  case  he  must  take 
his  chance  of  the  cut-and-come-again, 
and  wiU  hate  the  good  sense  to  carre 
cautiously,  awkwardly,  and  clumsily, 
that  he  may  not  acquire  a  §[ood  cha^ 
racter.  Ere  long  it  will  be  said  of  him 
by  some  friend,  to  whom  thenceforth 
ha  owes  a  fiunily  dinner  once  a-month, 
that  Tom  Hastoe  is  a  wretched  carter. 
To  the  truth  of  this  apothegm,  Tom 
bows  aoquiescence ;  and  difficult  dishes 
ai^  actually  remoted  from  before  him, 
lest  he  should  mar  their  fair  propor- 
tions, and  leate  them  in  shapeless 
ruin.  In  a  few  years,  go  where  he 
wiU,  he  is  neter  asked  to  carte  any- 
thing beyond  a  haggis  ;  and  tiius  the 
whole  precious  dmner-time  is  left 
open  ibr  uninterrupted  stuffing.  Once 
or  twice,  in  a  penod  of  ten  years,  he 
insists  on  being  suffered  to  undcrtoke 
the  goose,  when  he  makes  a  leg  spin 
among  the  array  on  the  sideboiurd, 
a(nd  drenches  many  ladies  in  a  shower 
of  graty.  On  the  credit  of  which  ex'> 
plM  he  escapes  carting  for  an  indefi- 
nate  number  of  years  ;  for  it  is  amaa- 
ing  how  a  catastrophe  of  tiiat  kind  is 
himded  down  and  around  by  oral 
tradition,  till  it  finally  becomes  part 
of  national  histoiy.  The  stain  is 
flwught  eten  to  afiect  the  blood  ;  and 
it  is  belieted  tiiat  there  neter  was,  and 
Deter  wHI  be,  a  carter  among  the 
Hasties. 

But  should  the  principles  now  laid 
down  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  reader,  and 
should  he,  in  ^e  face  of  those  prin- 
clfrfes,  determine  to  become  himself, 
iitd  to  make  his  son— a  carter, — then 
we  trust  he  wiU  listen  to  us,  and,  as 
he  tidues  his  refutation,  learn  to  carte 
mdekly.  Of  aU  the  pests,  curses  of 
dtllixed  sodefy,  your  slow  carter  is 
at  the  head.  He  eyes  ^e  leg  of  mut- 
ton, or  round  of  beef,  or  goose,  or 
tuikey,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up  his 
'Hind  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
anSmaL  Then  he  suspects  the  lo^e, 
and  shckea  hk  bead  at  Ike  edge,  al- 
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though  sharp  as  a  razor.  He  next  goes 
through  the  positions  as  if  he  were 
cunning  of  fence;    when   obserting 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  eletate  the 
guard,  he  lays  down  the  knife,  and 
sets  the  fork  to  rights  with  an  air  of 
majesty  only  possiUe  under  a  monar- 
chuJ  gotemment.    But  where  riiall  he 
begin  1    That  is  a  momentous  affiur, 
not  so  readily  settled  as  you  may  think ; 
for  a  carter  of  such  exquisite  ^iH 
and  discretion  may  commence  opera- 
tions in   any  one  of  fifty   different 
ways  and  he  remains  bewfldered  a- 
mong   thick-comifig  fancies.      Ho«- 
eter,  let  him  be  begun  by  hypotheesL 
He  draws  the  knife  along  as  feismely 
as  if  he  were  dissecting  Uie  lite  bod^ 
of  his  mistress,  to  cure  some  comj^aiiit 
of  a   dainty  limb.     It  takes  a  mi- 
nute 4}f  precious  time  to  bring  the 
slice  (but  a  small  one)  finom  jigoi  to 
plate,  and  then  he  keepsfiddling  among 
the  graty  for  at  least  a  minute  more, 
till  the  patience  of  Job,  had  he  wit- 
nessed such  dilatoiy  cutting  up.  wooM 
hate  been  totally  exhausted.    Neitfier 
wiU  he  let  the  plate  go  till  the  waiter 
has  assured  him  that  he  understudi 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  fortusite 
man's  name,  age,  and  profeesioB,  sod 
probably  the  colour  of  his  own  hair  or 
a  wig.    He  then  draws  his  breath,  and 
asks  for  smaU  beer.  Beaten  and  eartk 
only  one  man  has  tet  been  muttoned ! 
Had  we  held  the  xnife,  eten  we,  irlio 
blush  not  to  own  that  we  are  in  some 
respects  the  worst  carta*  in  Rnope, 
(eredat  Judma  Apella,J  half-a-do«o 
pair  of  jaws  woula  ere  now  hate  been 
put  into  fun  employment.     Tet  iH 
the  while  our  tardy  friend  diucUes 
oter  his  ddll  in  carting,  and  were  joa 
to  hint,  during  the  first  course,  tint 
he  was  neither  an  Eclipse  nor  a  Oul- 
ders,  he  would  regard  you  with  anrdo- 
nic  smile  of  ine&ble  contempt.    IVne 
it  is,  howeter,  that  ahhon^  in  the 
upper  circles  people  are  careful  not  to 
express  their  sentiments  too  plainly^ 
he  is  the  object  of  curses  not  loud  bnt 
deep  ;  and  tluit,  howeter  he  may  be      | 
respected  as  a  man,  as  a  carter  he  h 
damned. 

Akin  to  the  subject  we  hate  nov 
been  treating,  or  nther  throwing  out 
hints  to  be  expanded  by  future  wnten 
of  a  more  toluminous  chaiact^,  is  tbe 
habit  which  some  people  atowing  the 
Christian  &Sth  exhaiil-of  asking  ftr 
particular  bits,  which  happen  to  br 
4tmffite  with  their  palate  aad  slo^ 
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mach.  This  is  not  merely  bad  man- 
ners,  but  most  iniquitous  morals.  Hoir 
the  deyil  do  they  know  that  the  self- 
same bits  are  not  the  soul*s  delight  of 
many  other  of  their  Christian  bre- 
thren, then  and  there  assembled  toge- 
ther )  How  dare  men  who  have  been 
baptized,  and  go  to  church  even  when 
it  IS  known  that  their  own  clergyman 
is  to  preach,  expose  thus  the  gross 
greed  and  gluttony  of  their  unregene- 
rated  bowels  ?  The  man  does  not  at 
this  hour  live,  privileged  to  advance 
such  a  claim.  We  should  not  have 
granted  it  to  him  who  invented  the 
spade  or  the  plough — the  art  of  print- 
ing— gun-powder— or  the  steam-en- 
gine. Tet  you  will  hear  it  acted  upon 
by  prigs  and  coxcombs,  who  at  home 
dine  three  days  a-week  on  tripe,  and 
the  other  three  on  lights  and  liver, 
(men  of  pluck,)  while  their  Sunday 
rejoices  in  cheese  and  bread,  and  an 
onion. 

Mrs  Meg,  whom  we  have  all  along 
forgotten,  advances,  in  her  chapter  on 
carving,  no  directions  repugnant  to 
those  we  have  now  freely  advocated — 
at  least,  no  directions  with  which  ours 
might  not  easily  be  reconciled.  We 
agree  with  her,  that  it  is  the  dutnr  of 
every  man  to  Imow  which  are  the  best 
bits,  that  he  may  distribute  them  in 
the  |>roper  quarters.  There  is  much 
that  is  amiable  in  Uie  following  suc- 
culent passage  : — 

"  VenUon  Fat — The  Pope's-eye  in  a 
leg  of  mutton — veal  and  lamb  kidney — 
the  firm  gelatinous  parte  of  a  cod*s  head, 
— the  thm  part  of  salmon, — the  thick  of 
tarbot,  and  other  flat  fish,  are  reckoned 
the  prime  bits ; — the  ribs  and  neck  of  a 
pig, — the  breast  and  wings  of  fowls, — 
the  l^s  of  hare  and  rabbit, — the  breast 
and  thighs  of  turkey  and  goose,  cutting  off 
the  drumsticks — the  wings  and  breast  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  moor  game — 
and  the  legs  and  breast  of  duck  are  also 
reckoned  delicacies.  There  are,  besides, 
&voarite  bits,  highly  prized  bysome  gour- 
mands, though  it  is  sometimes  not  easy 
to  discover  in  what  their  superior  excel- 
lence consisto ;  as  a  shank  of  mutton, — 
turbot  fins, — eod's  tongue, — the  bitter 
back  of  moor  game, — the  back  of  hare, 
^the  head  of  carp,  &c.  A  knowledge  of 
these  things  will  be  of  use  to  the  carver 
as  a  guide  in  that  equitable  distribution 
of  good  things  which  is  the  most  plea- 
sing part  of  his  duty.** 

Mrs'  Dods  then  observes,  "  that  it 
is  well  known  that  a  person  of  any 
refinement,  will  eat  muii^  mote  when 
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his  food  is  carved  in  handsome  slices, 
and  not  too  much  at  once,  than  when 
a  piece  clumsily  cut  is  put  upon  his 
plate.  To  cut  warm  joints  fairly  and 
smoothly,  neither  in  slices  too  thick, 
nor  in  such  as  are  finically  thin,  is  all 
that  is  required  of  the  carver  of  meat, 
whether  boiled  or  roasted.'* 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature  a  sounder  sentence. 
We  always  suspect  a  sinister  motive, 
when  we  see  our  plate  filled  up  with 
a  huge,  coarse,  fat,  outside,  stringy, 
slobbery,  gristly  lump  of  animal  mat- 
ter, whilome  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
buttocks  of  a  bull.  It  seems  sent  to 
sicken.  When  potatoes  and  greens 
are  added,  ffood  God,  your  plate  may 
be  sent  to  the  Oanongate  ja^  by  way 
of  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  sine  cm- 
none  bonorum  debtors.  On  the  other 
hand,  confound  us  if  we  "  do  not  hate 
as  a  pig  in  a  gate,"  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  opposite  extreme,  is  one 
single  solitary  mouthful  lying  by  it- 
self disconsolately  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  obviously  about  as  thick  as  a 
wafer,  and  not  worth  salt.  It  is  gene- 
rallv  mutton.  It  would  seem,  from  all 
we  have  observed  in  the  course  of  our 
experience,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  help 
so  minutely  in  beef.  But  out  of  a  jigot 
of  mutton  you  may  take  a  slice  that 
would  starve  a  pech  among  the  pig- 
mies. Never  condescend  to  begin  upon 
such  a  famine.  Pretend  not  to  know 
that  ^ou  have  been  helped,  or  treat 
the  sbce  as  a  bit  of  skin  that  you  have 
left  from  a  previous  plentiful  supply, 
and  return  your  plate  to  old  Stmgy, 
who,  while  he  hates,  will  respect  your 
character,  and  compliment  your  ap- 
petite indirectly,  by  praising  your 
health  and  beauty.  Be  as  determined 
as  any  one  of  the  family ;  and  continue 
sending  back  your  plate  till  you  are 
satisfied,  should  it  require  twenty  trips. 
The  man  who  leaves  table  hungry 
through  bashfulness,  will  never  make 
a  figure  in  a  world  constituted  as  this 
is ;  he  will  infallibly  become  the  prey 
of  designing  villains ;  if  a  literary  man, 
he  will  never  rise  above  two  guineas 
a-sheet ;  at  the  bar,  he  will  be  brow- 
beat even  by  the  Man  without  the  fore- 
head ;  and  were  it  possible  to  imagine 
him  a  clergyman,  what  a  figure  would 
he  cut  at  dinner  on  the  Monday  of  the 
Preachings ! 

For  the  purposes  above  mentioned, 
Mrs  Dods  goes  on  t^  say,  ''  that  the 
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ourrer  muf  t  be  proTid«d  with  a  knife  mai&ing  half  of  the  iiTer.    Take  of  good 

baying  a  good  edge ;  and  it  will  great-  beef-tuet  half  the  w^ht  of  this  mixtoie, 

\y  facUitate  his  operations  if  the  cook  u^d  mince  it  with  a  dozen  omaU  fina 

haa  preriouslj  taken  care  that  the  oi^io^  J^^^??!  oatmeal  before  the 

l)ones  in  all  carcase-joints  are  proper-  ^^  ^^'  honr^dl  it  is  of  a  hght  brown 

Ij  jointed."    ThesendinffupofaSr-  f'^^'^J?,^  PJ^^IL^^  i^i?*"^' 

jj  jviu«%n«.       *««  »«u«uM^  ««F  VA  •  *»•  tea-cupftils  of  meal  will  do  for  Ihw  meat 

case-joint  not  properly  jointed,  should,  gpreaS  the  mince  on  a  board,  and  «t«w 

m  our  humble  and  humane  opinion,  ^he  meal  Kghtly  orer  it,  with  a  hi^b  tear 

be  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  .^nlng  of  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  Cay- 

clergy.    Curse  the  cook,  say  we,  who  ©Mie,  well  mixed.     Hare  a  haggis^b^ 

breaketh  this  law — simple  hanging  is  perfectly  clean,  and  see  that  there  be  m 

too  good  for  her,  and  she  ^uld  be  thin  part  in  it,  else  your  whole  labotr 

hung  in  jack-chains.    Why  hare  a  will  he  lost  by  its  bursting.    Put  in  the 

cleayer  in  the  kitchen  at  all  ?   yet,  m^a^  with  as  much  sood  beef-graTy,  or 

perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  to  strong  broth,  as  will  make  it  a  thick 

the  butcher-K)nly  the  cook  too  must  «te^v  Be  carefiU  not  to  fill  the  bag  too 

be  answerable,  and  then  you  have  a  fuH,  but  allow  the  meat  room  to  sw^ 

double  security  against  the  commission  !?„^.i^!J"i^^!iX^^^^ 

A  . «     A  ^    •       xi  A  ^  •    Ai.  Tmegar ;  press  out  tne  air,  and  aow  op 

of  the  greatest  crime  that  am  stain  the  ^^^^'  P^^^  j^  with  a  large  ne«fl^ 

culinary  annals  of  a  ChnsUan  ooun-  ^^^  ^^^  .^elU  in  the  pot,  to  pweat 

^'  bursting;  let  it  boil,  but  not  Tideatly, 

We  cannot  leare  the  subject  of  car-  for  three  hours. 
Ting  without  the  following  judicious  ..  06,._This  is  a  genuine  Scotcb  bir 
quotation :—  gjg .  there  are,  however,  sundry  modem 
"  RoASfiD  Pio. — We  could  wish  that  refinements  on  the  above  receipt,— soch 
the  practice  of  having  this  dish  carved  by  as  eggs,  milk,  pounded  biscuit,  Ac  kc^ 
the  cook  were  universal;  for  in  this  fas-  — but  these,  by  good  judges^  sre  aM 
tidious  ago,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  an  deemed  improvements.** 
entire  four-footed  animal  at  table  is  any.  ^  jjjn^j  ^,1^  cannot  by  any  dfoft 
thing  but  acceptable.  IJke  the  larger  ^^  ^^  imagination  conceive  colour- 
poultry,  pig  IS  also  very  troublesome  to  ^^,  ^„  „?*  ^.^  .i-  ^  „^  -^  a- 
the  cafreV,  who  must  have  a  sharp  knife,  '^^'^  f*^  any  man  alive,  no,  noi  ^ 

with  which  the  head  is  to  be  taken  off  in  ?^^*    P??*  ^,  ^•^ .  "^*   ^ 

the  first  place :  then  cut  down  the  back  Cornwall    himself,   ccmceive  a  big 

fh)m  neck  to  rump ;  afterwards  remove  g"*  without  having  had  it  submit- 

the  shoulder  and  leg  on  each  side.    The  ted  to  the  senses:      It  takes  po««s- 

ribs  are  then  to  be  divided  into  four  por-  sion  of  the  palate  with  a  despotisa 

tions,  and  the  legs  and  shoulders  cut  in  that   might   be   expected    from  tbe 

two.  The  ribs  are,  or  rather  were,  esteem-  «  great  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race.* 

ed  the  most  delicate  part  of  this  dish ;  You    forget    for  the  time-being  all 

now  the  neck  of  a  weU-roasted  pig  is  the  other  tastes.     The  real  dishes  before 

fevouritemorsd.    The  arver  must  use  you  seem  fictions.    You  see  them,  but 

'ait^^t^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ti'%"^^  ^o^^r 7J^nW 

and  sauce  more  liberally.'*  ^^^'    Your  tongue  feels  eiJarwd 

m  your  mouth,  not  in  sixe  only,  but 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  that  in  sensibility.     It  is  more  fibrous- 

tlie  man  or  woman  (surgeons  except-  also  more  porous.    You  could  tbink 

ed)  who  oould  cut  up  a  pretty  little  it  composed  of  the  very  haggis  it  en- 

roasted  pig,  would  most  assuredly  not  joys.     There  is  a    harmonious  all 

scruple    to   murder    an    illegitimate  among  tongue,  palate,  and  insides  of 

<^^-  the  cheeks.— That  is  the  torue  total  of 

A  Scotchman  in  London  is  perpe-  the  whole.     Your  very  eyes  hare  s 

tually  pestered  with    the    question,  gust ;  and  your  em  are  somewbat 

"  What  is  a  Haggis  f    Now,  no  man  dull  of  hearinir,  trying  to  taste.    Tbc 

can  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  stomach    receives    wiUiout  effort,  in 

the  definition  of  a  haggis  at  his  finger-  Epicurean  repose,  and  is  satisfied  in 

ends.    Henceforth  we  expect  that  we  such  gradual  delight^  that  you  scarcely 

shall  be  spared  such  interrogatory.  know  when,  how,  or  why  you  bate 

"  Thi   Scotch    HAooia— Parboil   a  ^^^^^  *o  «»*•     You  continue  to  eye 

sheep's  pluck  and  a  piece  of  good  lean  the  collapsed  bag  with  grateful  a^ 

beef.    Cnate  the  half  of  the  liver,  and  tion. — command  the  waiter  to  bebaro 

minoe  the  beef,  the  lights,  and  the  re-  kinoly  to  it  when  removed, — and  fol* 
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low  it  oQt  of  the  room  with  a  silent 
benedictioii. 

There  is  bat  one  other  Scotch  dish 
at  aU  comparable  to  a  haggi»— '*  alike, 
but  oh,  how  different !  — and  that, 
gentle  reader,  is  Hotch-Potch. 

"  UoTOB-PoToa. — Make  the  stock  of 
sweet  fi'eah  mutton.  Cut  down  four 
pounds  of  ribs  of  lamb  into  small  steaks, 
and  put  them  to  the  strained  stock. 
Grate  two  or  three  large  carrots.  Slice 
down  as  many  more.  Slice  down  also 
young  tumipft,  young  onions,  lettuce, 
and  parsley.  Have  a  full  quart  of 
these  things  when  shred,  and  another 
of  young  green  pease.  Put  in  the  vege- 
tables, withholding  half  the  pease  till 
near  the  end  of  the  process.  Boil  well, 
and  skim  carefully ;  add  the  remaining 
pease,  white  pepper,  and  salt ;  and, 
when  enough  done,  serve  the  steak  in 
the  tureen  with  the  hotch-potch. 

"  Ohs. — The  excellence  of  this  fovour- 
lie  dish  depends  mainly  on  the  meat  be- 
in^  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  vegetables 
bcmg  all  young,  and  full  of  sweet  juices. 
The  sweet  white  turnip  is  best  for  hotch- 
potch, or  the  small,  round,  smooth-grain- 
ed yellow  kind  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
ICntton  makes  excellent  hotch-potch 
without  any  lamb-steaks.  Parsley  shred, 
white  cabbsge,  or  lettuce,  may  be  added 
to  the  other  vegetables,  or  not,  at  pka- 
sure.*' 

Hotch-Potch,  we  cheerfully  admit, 
is  often  met  with  in  England — but  it 
if  of  Scottish  extraction.  The  truly 
delightful  thing  about  Hutch-Potch  is, 
that  it  comes  in  with  the  season  of 
green  pease.  At  Hotch-Potch  we  al- 
ways think  of  the  beautiful  line  of 
Bums*,  *'My  heart  rejoiced  in  Na- 
ture's joy.'*  It  is  redolent  of  summer- 
gardens,  when  gardens  are  in  their 
glory.  It  is  a  dish  that  must  have 
been  known  in  Paradise — ^nor  do  we 
doubt  that  Meg  Dods's  receipt  is  the 
same  as  Eve's.  In  describing  a  feast 
in  Eden,  Milton  says,  that  while  Adam 
and  Eve  were  listening  to  Raphael, 
the  a^ble  arch-angel,  "no  fear  lest 
dinner  cool."  It  was  a  cold  dinner, 
it  would  appear,  and  therefore  neither 
our  first  parents,  nor  their  celestial 
guest,  needed  to  be  under  any  appre- 
hensions of  its  getting  any  colder.  The 
same  freedom  uom  anxiety  accompa- 
nies Hotch-Potch.  "No  fear  lest  din- 
ner cool ;"  for  Hotch-Potch  is  the  hot- 
test thing  in  nature.  Tet  it  is  not  too 
hot — ^The  elements  of  fire  and  water 
are  so  mixed  in  him,  that  the  lady  of 


the  house  is  entitled  to  stand  up  and 
say,  **  That  is  a  dish."  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  scalding,  yet  it  scalds  not 
Tou  tremble  to  put  a  spoonful  into 
your  mouth,  and  blow  cold  ;  but  it  is 
needless  all, — ^for  carrots,  turnips,  oni- 
ons, lettuce,  parsley,  peas,  and  lamb- 
steaks,  delicate  and  small,  interspersed 
with  the  stoek  of  sweet  fresh  mutton, 
are  all  at  a  temperature  which  some 
mysterious  thermometer  has  regulated 
within  the  balmy  and  balsamic  tureen 
that  continues  to  fling  up  to  heaven 
its  i-owling  incense. 

We  must  forget,  which  God  forbid, 
the  happiest  days  of  our  youth,  before 
we  became  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
Sheep's-head  broth.  This,  we  boldly 
say,  is  a  dish  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
What  although  it  has  been  seen  at 
the  British  Coffeehouse,  London  t 
There  it  wants  the  true  accent,  and 
smacks  not  of  the  green  pastoral  braes. 
It  is  incapable  of  being  made  on  the 
ultramontane  side  of  the  Tweed.  As  in 
Scotland  alone  it  boils,  so  to  enjoy  it 
you  must  be  bom  a  Scotsman.  Hear 
it  simmer ! 

"  SnEBp's-HEiki)  Broth.— Choose  a  large 
fat  head.  When  carefully  singed  by 
the  blacksmith,  soak  it  and  the  singed 
trotters  for  a  considerable  time  in  luke- 
warm water.  Take  out  the  glassy  part  of 
the  eyes,  and  scrape  the  head  and  trotters 
till  perfectly  dean  and  white;  then  split 
the  head  with  a  cleaver,  and  take  out  the 
brains,  kc»:  split  also  the  tootters,  and 
take  out  the  tendons.  Wash  the  head 
and  feet  once  more,  and  let  them  blanch 
till  wanted  for  the  pot. 

"  Take  a  small  cupful  of  barley,  and 
twice  that  quantity  of  white,  or  old  green 
pease,  with  a  gallon  or  rather  more  of 
water.  Put  to  this  the  head  and  ftx)m 
two  to  three  pounds  of  scrag  or  trim- 
mings of  mutton  perfectly  sweet;  and 
some  salt.  Take  on  the  scum  verv  care- 
fully as  it  rises ;  and  the  broth  will  be  an 
limpid  and  white  as  any  broth  made  of 
beef  or  mutt<m.  When  the  head  has 
boiled  rather  more  than  an  hour,  add 
sliced  carrot  and  turnip,  and  afterwards 
some  onions  and  parsley  shred.  A  head 
or  two  of  celery  sliced  is  admired  by 
some  modem  gourmands,  though  we 
would  rather  approve  of  the  native  fla- 
vour of  this  really  excellent  soup.  The 
more  slowly  the  head  is  boiled,  the  bet- 
ter both  the  meat  and  soup  be.  From 
two  to  three  hours*  boiling,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  head  and  the  age  of  the 
animal,  and  an  hour's  simmering  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  will  finish  the  soup. 
Many  prefer  the  head  of  .a   ram    to 
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what  Tusculan  disputatioDs !  Powerfal 
were  we  in  argument  in  those  days— 
at  least  so  we  thought — fnedia  pnkmdi 
were  never  wanting — and  we  Ittd 
winged  words  at  wilL  When  the  Uow 
of  a  thought  fiuled  to  leyel  our  oppo> 
nent,  we  dazzled  his  eye-sight  with  iht 
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that  of  a  wether,  but  it  requires  much 
longer  boiling.  In  either  case  the  trot- 
ters require  less  boiling  than  the  head. 
Serve  with  the  trotters,  and  sliced  carrot 
round  the  head.** 

One  only  fault  have  we  to  find  with 
this  receipt.  Instead  of  **  one  large  fat 

Head/*  let  there  be  Two.    lustful  of  lightning  of  an  image,  and  then  nm- 

Four    Trotters,   let    there  be  Eight,  ning  in,  threw  him  a  heavy  fiH  No  sub- 


The  effeminate  Southern  objects  to 
the  general  blackness  of  the  dish. 
That  comes  of  looking  at  great  lum- 
bering white-faced  Leicesters.  Why ! 
the  living  face  of  a  true  Scotch  sheep 
is  as  black  as  that  of  a  boiled  one !  So 
are  the  trotters.  To  suppose  them 
white,  would  be  hideous  to  the  most 
hungry.  The  teeth  are  white— the 
jaw-bones  are  white— the  cleaver- 
split  skull  is  white — but  would  you 
have  the  seducing  lips  white — the  in- 
viting nostrils  white — the  fascinating 
chafts  white  \    Ah  no  !  Black  as  the 


ject  came  amiss.  Dim  as  it  might  seem 
at  first  conception,  and  all  unformed, 
how  soon  .assumed  it  shape  and  splen- 
dour! Passed  to  and  fro  before  our  &n- 
cy,  in  numbers  numberless,  appari- 
tions that  now  come  not  at  our  call, 
but  seem  to  be  all  simk  for  erer  in  the 
grave-cells  of  the  sea.  No  scepticism 
had  we,  but  we  believed  devoutly  in  all 
great  and  glorious  things — in  all  things 
fair  and  lovely  and  of  good  report- 
in  men  unswerving  in  ftiendship,  and 
in  women  fidthfiil  in  love — ^in  honour 
stainless  as  the  burnished  snow  on  die 


comely  countenance  of  that  one  of    mountain  accessible  but  to  the  flying 


Afric^s  daughters,  that  won  the  heart 
of  Lieutenant  Olapperton  beside  the 
fountain  of  the  desert ! 

Shall  we  ever  live  to  forget  those 
truly  Doric  dinners,  that  duly  every 
winter-Sabbath  we  devoured,  we  and 
two  others  now  no  more,  alternately 
in  each  other*s  '^  pensive  citadel, 
hung  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  four- 
teen stories  ;  and  at  night  shining  like 
a  star  to  mariners  stemming  the  Oer- 
man  ocean  on  a  happy  homeward- 
bound  !  No  other  dish  but  potatoes— 
and  the  dinner  cooked  by  a  bit  lassie, 
who  had  also  to  take  care,  all  the 
while,  of  the  youngest  bairn,  while 
the  honest  couple  were  at  the  Kirk. 
We  were  collegians — nor  haply  alto- 
gether uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of    ture  for  a  while  nurses  up  the  human 


footsteps  of  the  beams  of  heaven— in 
the  spirit  of  beauty  that  baUied  the 
clouds,  and  built  them  up  into  edifieesy 
through  whose  arched  portals  imagi- 
nation walked  as  on  wings  into  tihe 
great  silent  desert  of  the  sky— in  the 
music  that  saddened  old  hoaiy  forests 
as  they  fluctuated  in  the  night-wind—  * 
in  voices  heard  in  dreams,  Oh  I  how 
tremulously  tender  and  how  distuH)- 
ingly  divine  !  in  thoughts  whispering 
almost  like  voices  from  the  penetra- 
lian  of  our  yet  unpolluted  hearts,  and 
inspiring  a  glorious  confidence  in  our 
own  virtue,  and  glorious  visions  of 
victories — alas  !  never,  never,  to  be 
won  ; — for  what  was  it  all  but  that 
dear  and  dread  delusion,  in  which 


divine  philosophy — for  Monro,  and 
Black,  and  Cullen,  and  Stewart,  were 
yet  in  their  prime. 

At  head  and  trotters  we  eat  away 
in  silence ;  but  over  our  hot  toddy, 
(one  moderate  jug  to  each,)  ye  gods, 
now  we  did  gufiaw  !  There  was  no- 
body to  disturb,  for  the  family  were 
taking  their  decent  afternoon  walk  on 
the  Oalton  Hill — sound  you  know  as- 
cends, and  the  clouds  are  uninhabited. 
The  little  round  table  was  drawn  to 
the  window  of  the  watch-tower,  and 
over  the  beautiful  groves,  where  now 
the  New  Town  stands,  our  eyes  wan- 
dered delighted  down  to  the  sea,  and 
away  to  the  westward,  where  the  High- 
land mountains  seemed  impatient  for 
the  glory  of  the  setting  sun.     Then 


soul,  in  which  Time  seems  the  same 
as  Eternity,  and  the  regions  on  this 
side  of  the  grave  so  blessedly  beautifbl, 
that  the  light  of  Heaven  itself  is  bat 
as  the  shadow  of  life*s  transitory 
dream ! 

We  have  in  vain  looked  over  Meg 
Dods  again  and  again  to  find  a  quota- 
tion worthy  of  following  this  flighty— 
So  to  conclude — it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  persons  in  private  life  who  de- 
clare that  they  are  whoUv  indifferent 
about  what  they  eator  drink — ^that  they 
eat  and  drink  because  they  are  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  and  in  order  to  re- 
cruit and  keep  up  the  system.  We  also 
eat  and  drink  because  we  are  hungiy 
and  thirsty,  and  in  order  to  recruit 
and  keep  up  the  system ;  but  so  far  frran 
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being  indifferent  about  the  matter,  we 
hold  the  whole  physical  arrangement 
to  be  most  exquisite  and  delicious. 
In   corroboration  of   this  our  belief, 
we  need  onlj  refer  the  reader  to  this 
and  various  other  articles  in  the  Ma- 
gazine.  Now  we  cheerfully  admit,  that 
there  may  be  patients'  with  callous 
appetites  and  hebetated  tongues,  who 
haye  lost  the  delighted  sense  of  swal- 
low, and  are  consequently  such  com- 
plete citizens  of  the  world,  that  they 
know  no  distinction  between  French 
ragout  and  Welsh  rabbit,  Italian  mi^ 
caroni  or  Scotch  rumbletethumps  ;  but 
if  palate  and  tongue  be  sound,  then 
the  man   who  says  he  cares  nought 
about  eating    and   drinking,   is    ob- 
viously such  a  monstrous  and  prodi- 
gious liar,  that  we  only  consider  why 
the  earth  does  not  open  its  jaws  and 
swallow  him  on  the  spot.    Only  look 
at  him  lunching  when  he  fondly  sup- 
poses himself  in  privacy,  and  what  a 
gormandizer !     He  is  a  great  linguist, 
and  understands  the  ikplandish,  as 
many  a  rein-deer   would   confess,   of 
whose  tongue  he  had  made  himself 
master.      He  absolutely  bolts  bacon 
like  one  of  the  North-Biding  school. 
Now  he  has  swallowed  the  Oxford  sau- 
sage ;  and,  finally,  he  revels  in  the 
rookery  of  a  supposed  pigeon-house. 
Meanwhile  he  hu  been  uuidng  his 
ivories  with   horn  after  horn  of   old 
Bell's  beer — trying  whether  it  or  his 
last  importation  of  London  porter  be 
preferable    for    forenoon    imbibation. 
Look,  and  you  will  see  the  large  dew- 
drops  on  his  forehead — listen,  and  you 
will  hear  his  jaw  or  cheek-bones  clank- 
ing ;  and  that  is  the  black-broth  Spar- 
tan who  is  indifferent  about  what  he 
eats  or  drinks!  An  ugly  customer  at  an 
ordinary !  a  dangerous  citizen  in  a  be- 
leagured  town !   If  bred  to  a  seafaring 
life,  the  first  man  to  propose,  when  put 
on  short  allowance,  to  begin  eating  the 
black  cook  and  the  cabin-boy  ! 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  not 
quite  such  hypocrites  as  the  above, 
mistaken  men,  who  bestow  upon  them- 
selves the  philosophical  and  eulogisti- 
cal appellative  of  rlain-Eaters.  Now, 
strip  a  Plain-Eater  of  his  name,  and 
pray  what  is  he  ?  or  in  what  does  he 
essentially  differ  from  his  brethren  of 
mankind  1  He  likes  roast,  and  boil, 
and  stew.  So  do  they.  He  likes  beef 
and  veal,  and  venison,  and  mutton, 
and  lamb  and  kid,  and  pig  and  pork, 
and  ham  and  tongue.      So  do  they. 


He  Hkes  (does  he   not ))  goose  and 
turkey,   and    duck    and    how-towdy, 
and  grouse  and  partridge,  and  snipe 
and  woodcock.    Bo  do  tbcy.    He  likes 
salmon  and  cod,  and  sea^-trout  and 
turbot,  and  every  other  species  of  salt- 
water fish.    So  do  they.    He  likes,  or 
would  like,  if  he  tried  it,  a  haoois. 
So  do  or  would  they.    He  likes  pan- 
cakes, and  plum-pudding,  and  brandy 
nans.   So  do  they.  He  likes  Suffolk  and 
Cheshire  cheese,  Stilton  and  weeping 
Parmasan.     So  do  they.      He  likes 
grapes  and  grozets,  pine-apples  and 
jargonels.    So  do  they.    He  likes  an- 
chovies, and  devilled  legs  of  turkeys. 
So  do  they.    He  likes  green  and  black 
teas  of  the  finest  quality,  rather  sweet 
than    otherwise,    and    sugar-candied 
coffee,  whose  known  transparency  is 
enriched  with  a  copious  infusion  of 
the  cream  of   many  Ayrshire  cows, 
feeding  upon  old  lea.      So  do  they. 
He  likes  at  supper,  the    '*  reliquias 
Danaun,''    that  is,  the  relics  of  the 
dinners,  presented  in  metamorphosis. 
So  do  they.      He  thinks  that  nuts  are 
nuts.    So  do  they.    If  the  crackers  are 
engaged,  he  rashly  uses  his  teeth.    So 
do  they,    de  has  been  known  to  podcet 
the  leg  of  a  fowl.   So  have  they.  Once 
he  has  had  a  surfeit    So  had  they. 
Then  was  he  very  very  sick.    So  were 
they.    He  swaUowed  physic.    So  did 
they.    Or  he  threw  it  to  the  dogs.    So 
did  they.    In  all  things  the  siimlitude 
— ^nay  the  identity  b  complete— either 
he  descends  from  his  altitude— or  all 
the  world  goes  up  stairs  to  him — ^man- 
kind at  large  devour  but  one  dish,  or 
he  is  a  Plain-Eater  no  more. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  define  a  simple  taste  in  eating,  as  in 
writing,  architecture,  or  sculpture.  A 
seemingly  Doric  dish,  when  analysed, 
is  found  to  be  composite.  We  have 
seen  a  black-pudding  with  a  Corin- 
thian capital,  eaten  in  truly  attic  style. 
Perhaps  there  exists  not,  except  in 
abstraction,  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect- 
ly plain  dish.  A  boiled  potatoe  seems 
by  no  means  complicated.  But  how 
rarely  indeed  is  it  eaten  without  salt, 
and  butter,  and  pepper,  if  not  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl !  Reader  !  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart  and  say,  have  you 
ever  more  than  thrice,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life, 
eaten,  bona  fide  per  «e,  without  ad- 
mixture of  baser  or  nobler  matter,  a 
boiled  mealy  or  waxy  1  We  hear  you 
answer  in  the  negative.    Look  on  any 
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and  varieties ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
scarcely  two  haye  agreed  on  the  same 
mode  of  arrangement,  and  this  has  in- 
deed proved  a  source  of  great  per- 
plexity to  the  student.  Some  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  orders  to  an 
unnecessary  extent,  multiplied  the  ge- 
nera, and  out  of  mere  varieties  produc- 
ed tfhat  they  supposed  to  be  entire 
new  species.  Others,  sensible  of 
the  impropriety  of  this  and  wishing 
to  simplify  the  science,  as  much  as 
possible,  have  reduced  the  orders  and 
genera  to  a  few,  and  have  thus  thrown 
birds,  whose  habits,  and  other  cha- 
racteristical  features,  are  widely  diffe- 
rent, into  one  and  the  same  tribe,  and 
thereby  confounded  our  perception  of 
that  beautiful  production  of  affinity 
and  resemblance,  which  nature  herself 
seems  to  have  been  studious  of  pre- 
serring,  throughout  the  whole.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  great  diversity 
of  classifications  appear  to  be  owing  to 
the  neglect,  or  want  of  opportunity  in 
these  writers,  of  observing  the  man- 
ners  of  the  living  birds,  in  their  un- 
confined  state,  and  in  their  native 
countries.  As  well  might  philoso- 
phers attempt  to  class  mankind  into 
their  respective  religious  denomina- 
tions, by  a  mere  examination  of  their 
physiognomy,  as  naturalists  to  form  a 
correct  arrangement  of  animals,  with- 
out a  knowl^ge  of  these'  necessary 
particulars. 

Mr  Wilson  begins  with  that  elegant 
bird  the  Oorvus  Oristatus,  or  Blub  J  at. 
He  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  kind  of  beau  among 
the  feathered  tenants  of  the  woods  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  dress,  while,  like 
most  other  coxcombs,  he  makes  him- 
self still  more  conspicuous  by  his  loqua- 
city, and  the  oddness  of  his  tones  and 
gestures.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
paint  in  words  of  our  own  this  shining 
character — but  the  following  accounts 
of  him  cannot  but  be  amusing  to  all 
readers. 

Blue  Jay. 

"  The  Bine  Jay  is  an  ahnost  universal 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  frequenting  the 
thickest  settlements,  as  well  as  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his 
squalling  voice  often  alarms  the  deer,  to 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  of 
the  hunter ;  one  of  whom  informed  me, 
that  he  made  it  a  point,  in  summer,  to 
kill  every  Jay  he  could  meet  with. 

"  In  the  charming  season  of  spring, 
when  every  thicket  pours  forth  harmony. 


the  part  performed  by  the  Jay  alwayi 
catches  the  ear.  He  appears  to  be, 
among  his  fellow-musiciAus,  what  the 
trumpeter  is  in  a  band,  some  of  his 
notes  having  no  distant  resemblance  to 
the  tones  of  that  instrument.  These  he 
has  the  &calty  of  changing  through  a 
great  variety  of  modulations  according 
to  the  particular  humour  he  happens  to 
be  in.  When  disposed  for  ridicule, 
there  is  scarce  a  bird  whose  peculiaritiea 
of  song  he  cannot  tune  his  notes  to. 
When  engaged  in  the  blandishments  of 
love,  they  resemble  the  soft  chatteringi 
of  a  duck,  and  while  he  nestles  among 
the  thick  branches  of  the  cedar,  are 
scarce  heard  at  a  few  paces  distance;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  discover  your  approach 
than  he  sets  up  a  sudden  and  vdiement 
out-cry,  flying  off,  and  screaming  with 
all  his  might,  as  if  he  called  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  witness  some  outrageous  usage  he  had 
received.  When  he  hops  undisturbed 
among  the  high  branches  of  the  oak 
and  hickory,  they  become  soft  and  mosi' 
cal ;  and  his  calls  of  the  female,  a  stran- 
ger would  readily  t^e  for  the  repeated 
creakings  of  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow. 
All  these*  he  accompanies  with  various 
nods,  jerks,  and  other  gesticulations;  for 
which  the  whole  tribe  of  Jays  are  so  re- 
markable, that,  with  some  other  pecu- 
liarities, they  might  have  very  well  jus- 
tified the  great  Swedish  Naturalist  in 
forming  them  into  a  separate  genus  bj 
themselves. 

"  Of  aU  birds  he  is  the  moat  bitter 
enemy  to  the  owl;  no  sooner  has  he 
discovered  the  retreat  of  one  of  these, 
than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered 
fraternity  to  his  assistance,  who  surround 
the  glimmering  solitaire,  and  attack  him 
fh>m  all  sides,  raising  such  a  shout  as 
may  be  beard,  in  a  still  day,  more  thui 
half  a  mile  off. 

"  When  in  my  hunting  excursions  I 
have  passed  near  this  scene  of  tumult^  I 
have  imagined  to  myself  that  I  heard 
the  insulting  party  venting  their  re> 
spective  charges  with  all  the  vira- 
lency  of  a  Billingsgate  mob ;  the  owl, 
meanwhile,  returning  every  compliment 
with  a  broad  goggling  stare.  The 
war  becomes  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  owl,  at  length  forced  to  betake 
himself  to  flight,  is  followed  by  the 
whole  train  of  his  persecutors  until 
driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

"  But  the  blue  Jay  himself  is  not  guilt- 
less of  depredations  with  the  owl,  and  be- 
comes in  turn  the  very  tyrant  be  detest- 
ed, when  he  sneaks  through  the  woods  as 
hefrequentlydoes,andamongthethickete 
and  hedge-rows,  plundering  every  nest 
he  can  find  of  its  eggs,  tearing  up  the 
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caDow  youag  by  ptooemeal,  lad  spread- 
ing alam  and  sorrow  around  him.  The 
cries  of  the  distressed  parents  soon  bring 
together  a  number  of  interested  specta- 
tors, (for  birds  in  such  circumstances 
seem  truly  to  sympatliize  with  each 
other,)  and  he  is  sometimes  attacked 
with  such  spirit  as  to  be  under  the  ne- 
eessity  of  a  spee<^r  retreat. 

"  He  is  not  only  bold  and  voeiferous, 
but  possessen  a  considerable  talent  for 
mimiory,  and  seems  to  enjoy  great  satis^ 
fitciion  in  mocking  and  teasing  other 
birds,  particularly  the  little  hawk,  (F. 
Spsrrerius,)  imitating  his  cry  whenever 
he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if  he 
waa  caught ;  this  soon  brLngs  a  number 
of  Ms  own  tribe  around  him  who^sll  join 
in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  liawk,  and 
feigning  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorelv  wound- 
ed, imd  already  under  the  clutches  of  its 
devonrer;  whOe  others  lie  concealed  in 
bushes,  ready  to  second  their  associates 
in  the  attack.  But  this  ludicrous  "Us^ 
often  terminates  tragically.  The  hawk 
Mingling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent  and 
provoking,  sweeps  upon  him  in  an  un« 
goarded  moment  imd  offers  him  up  a  sa- 
crifice to  his  hunger  and  resentment.  In 
an  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  all  their 
bofibonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  inces- 
sant screams  proclaim  their  disaster.** 

Wherever  the  Blue  Jay  has  had  the 
advantage  of  education,  it  is  remark- 
edy  that  he  profits  by  it,  not  only 
fhowing  himself  an  apt  scholar,  but 
his  suavityof  manners  is  equalled  only 
by  his  art  and  contrivance.  His  itch 
f<Mr  thieving,  however,  keeps  pace  with 
his  other  ac^juirements.  Dr  Meare, 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Portell  of 
South  Oardina,  informed  Mr  Wilson 
that  a  Blue  Jay,  which  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, had  all  the  tricks  and  loquacity 
of  a  parrot,  pilfering  everything  he 
could  conveniently  carry  on,  and  hid 
them  in  holes  and  crevices ;  answered 
to  his  name  with  great  sociality  when 
called  on ;  could  articulate  a  number 
of  words  pretty  distinctly ;  and  when 
he  heard  any  uncommon  noise  or  loud 
talldng,  seemed  impatient  to  contri- 
bute his  share  to  the  general  festivity, 
by  a  display  of  all  the  oratorical 
powers  he  was  possessed  of.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  dissemina- 
ting forest-trees,  and  other  rueiferous 
and  hard-seeded  vegetables,  on  which 
they  feed.  Their  chief  employment, 
during  the  autumnal  season,  is  fora- 
ging to  supply  their  wintry  stores.  In 
performing  this  necessary  duty,  they 
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drop  abundance  of  the  seed  in  their 
flight  over  fields,  hedges,  and  b^ 
fences,  where  they  alight  to,  deposit 
them  in  the  post- holes.  It  b  remark- 
able, what  numbers  of  young  trees 
rise  up  in  fields  and  pastures  after  a 
wet  winter  and  spring.  These  birds 
alone  are  capable,  in  a  few  years,  to 
repUmt  all  the  cleared  lands.  They* 
seldom  associate  in  very  great  num- 
bers, Dr  Latham's  account  of  flocks  of 
20,000being  altogether  fabulous.  Such 
a  flock,  says  Mr  WOson,  would  be  as 
extraordinary  an  appearance  in  Ame- 
rica as  the  same  number  of  magpies 
or  cuckoos  would  be  in  Britain. 

Thb  Baltimors  OaioLB  is  a  pretty 
and  interesting  bird  of  passage,  arri- 
ving in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south 
about  the  begmning  of  Hay,  and  de- 
parting towaios  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust, or  beginning  of  September.  From 
the  singularity  of  its  colours,  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest,  and  its  prefer- 
ring the  apple-trees,  weeping*  ?ril- 
lows,  walnut  and  tulip-trees,  ad- 
joining the  farm-house,  to  build  on, 
it  is  generally  known,  and  is  usually 
honoured  with  a  varie^  of  nanies, 
such  as  Hang-nest,  Hanging-bird, 
Qold^n-robin,  f'ire-bird,  (from  the 
bright  orange  seen  through  the  green 
leaves  resembling  a  flash  of  fire,)  but 
more  ffenerally  the  Baltimore  Bird,  so 
named,  according  to  Catesby,  from  its 
colours,  which  are  black  and  orange, 
being  those  of  the  arms  or  livery  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  formerly  proprietary 
of  Maryland. 

Great  difference  is  found  in  the  sUle, 
neatness,  and  finishingof  the  nests  of  the 
Baltimores.    Some  appear  far  superior 
workmen  to  others ;  and  probably  age« 
Mr  Wilson  thinks,  may  improve  them 
in  this,  as  it  does  in  their  colours. 
He  procured  a  great  number  of  their 
nests  all  completed,  and  with  eggs. 
One  of  these,  the  neatest,  was  in^e 
form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  inches  in 
diamater,  and  seven  inches  in  depth, 
round  at  the  bottom.    The  opening  l^ 
the  top  was  narrowed,  by  a  horizontal 
oovermg,  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.     The.  materials  were  flaz, 
hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool,  woven  into 
a  complete  doth ;  the  whole  tightly 
sewed  through  and  through  wiUi  long 
horse  hairs,  several  of  which  mea- 
sured two  feet  in  len^.    The  bottom 
was  composed*  of  thick  tufts  of  cow- 
hair,  sewed  also  with  strong  horse- 
hair.   This  nest  was  hung  on  the  ez- 
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tremify  of  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
ai^le-tree,  fronting  the  southr^aat; 
was  Tiiible  one  hundred  yards  off, 
though  shaded  by  the  sun  ;  and  was 
the  work  of  a  very  beautiful  and  per- 
fect bird.  80  solicitous  is  the  Bald- 
more  to  procure  {proper  materials  for 
his  nest,  tiiat  in  the  season  of  building, 
the  women  in  the  countir  are  under 
the  necessity  of  narrowly  watching 
their  thread  that  may  be  out  bleaching, 
and  the  farmer,  to  secure  his  Toung 
grafts,  as  the  Baltimore  finding  the  for- 
mer, and  the  strings  which  tie  the  lat- 
ter, so  well  adapted  for  his  purpose,  fre- 
^ently  carries  off  both,  okeins  of 
silk  and  hanks  of  thread  have  been 
often  found,  after  the  leayes  are  Alli- 
en, hanging  round  the  Baltimore's 
nest ;  but  so  woTen  and  entangled  as 
to  be  entirely  irreclaimable.  Before 
the  introduction  of  Europeans,  no 
such  material  could  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  architect,  he  has  improyed  the 
circumstance  to  his  advantage,  and 
the  strongest  and  best  materials  are 
uniformly  found  in  those  parts  by 
which  the  whole  is  supported. 

'*  The  song  of  the  Baltimore  is  a  clear 
mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  intei^ 
Tals  as  he  gleans  among  the  branches. 
There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaintiTeness 
andimtt^  extremely  interesting.  It  is 
not  uttered  with  the  rapidity  of  the  fer- 
ruginous thrush  (Turaus  Bufus),  and 
some  other  eminent  songsters,  but  with 
the  pleasing  tftjiquiUity  of  a  careless 
plough-boy  whistling  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.  When  alarmed  by  an  ap- 
proach to  his  nest,  or  any  such  circum- 
stance, he  makes  a  kind  of  rapid  chirrup- 
ing, very  different  fh>m  his  usual  note. 
This,  howerer,  is  ahi^ys  succeeded  by 
those  mellow  tones  which  seem  so  con- 
genial to  his  nature. 

'  High  on  yon  poplar,  clad  in  glossiest 

green, 
The  orange,  blackcanp*d  Baltimore  is  seen ; 
The  broad  extended  boughs  still  plesse  him 

best. 
Beneath  their  bending  skirts  he  hangs  his 

nest; 
There  his  sweet  mate,  secure  from  erery 

harm. 
Broods  o*er  her  spotted  store  and  wraps 

them  warm; 
Lists  to  the  noontide  hum  of  busy  bees, 
Her  partner's  meUow  song,  the  brook,  the 

breeie; 
There  day  by  day,  the  lonely  hours  deceire, 
From  dewy  mom  to  slow  descending  eve. 
Two  weeks  elapsed,  behold  a  hapless  crew  ! 
Claim  all  her  care  and  her  aiecnon  too; 


On  wings  of  Lotc  th'  sssidaons  muses  iy,. 
Flowers,  leayes,  and  boo^  abmidttit  food 

supply; 
Gkd  chants  their  goanfian  as  abroad  bt 


And  waving  brseies  rock  them  to  repose. 

*'  The  Baltimore  InhabHa  North 
rica,  from  Canada  to  Mexieo,  and  iseren 
found  as  hx  south  as  BraiiL  Since  the 
streets  of  our  dtiea  have  been  planted 
with  that  beautiful  and  stated  tree,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  these  blHa  are  ear 
constant  visitors  during  the  eariy  part  of 
summer ;  and  amid  the  noise  and  tomilt 
of  coaches,  drays,  wheelbarrowa,  and  the 
din  of  the  multitode,  thc^  are  heard 
chanting  'their  native  wood  notes  wild  ;* 
sometimes,  too,  within  a  few  yards  of  sn 
ovst^man,  who  stands  bellowing  with 
the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  under  th«  shade 
of  the  same  tree ;  so  much  will  habit 
reconcile  even  biids  to  the  roar  of  the 
city,  and  to  sounds  and  noiMs,  that,  ia 
other  circumstances,  would  put  a  whole 
grove  of  them  to  flight." 

Thb  Woon  Tbbubh  of  America, 
called  also  the  Wood  Bobin,  and  b? 
others  the  Chround  Robin,  is  in  all 
things  a  delightful  bird ;  and  he  is 
certainly  described  by  Mr  Wilatm  in 
the  spint  of  delight. 

"  This  sweet  and  solitary  songster  in> 
habits  the  whole  of  North  America,  from 
Hudson^s  Bay  to  the  peninsula  (mT  Flori- 
da. He  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  aboit 
the  20th  of  April,  or  soon  after ;  and  re- 
turns to  the  south  about  the  b^inniag 
of  October.  The  lateness  or  eariiness  fA 
the  season  seems  to  make  less  difiereace 
in  the  times  of  arrival  of  our  birds  of  pae- 
sage  than  is  generally  imagined.  Early 
in  April,  the  woods  are  often  in  conade^ 
able  forwardness,  and  scarce  a  summer 
bird  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  ve- 
getation is  sometimes  no  farther  adran- 
ced  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  which  time 
(c  g.  this  present  year  1807,)  numbers  of 
wood  thrushes  are  seen  flitting  through 
the  moist  woody  hollows ;  and  a  variety 
of  the  MotaciUa  genus  chattering  from 
almost  evenr  bush,  with  scarce  an  ex- 
panded leaf  to  conceal  them.  But  at 
whatever  time  the  wood  thrush  may  ar- 
rive, he  soon  announces  his  presence  in 
the  woods.  With  the  dawn  of  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  mounting  to  the  top  of 
some  taU  tree  that  rises  from  a  low  thick 
shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he  pipes  his 
few,  but  clear  and  musioU  notes  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy ;  the  prelude,  or  tiptk- 
phony  to  which  strongly  resembles  the 
double-tongueingoftb  Qerman  flute,  and 
sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bdl; 
the  whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six 
parts,  the  last  note  of  each  of  which  is  in 
su^  a  tone  as  to  leave  tlie  oondusjoa 
evidently  suspended ;  the  finale  is  fine^ 
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mamged,  and  with  such  channing  effect, 
as  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind, 
and  to  seem  sweeter  and  mellower  at  each 
sucoeasiye  repetition.  Bural  songsters, 
of  the  same  species,  challenge  each 
other  from  different  Pftrts  of  the  wood, 
seeming  to  vie  for  softer  tones  and  more 
exquisite  reeponseB.  During  the  horning 
heat  of  the  day^  they  are  comparatively 
mnte;  hut  in  the  evening  the  same  me- 
lody is  renewed,  and  contmued  long  after 
sunset.  Those  who  visit  onr  woods,  or 
ride  oat  into  the  coontnr  at  these  hours, 
daring  the  months  of  Mmy  or  Jane,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  recognise,  fh>m  the  ahove 
description,  this  pleasing  musician. 
Even  m  dark,  wet,  and  gloomy  weather, 
when  scarce  a  single  chirp  is  heard  from 
any  other  bird,  the  clear  notes  of  the 
wood  thrash  thrill  through  the  dropping 
woods,  from  morning  to  night;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  sadder  the 
day  the  sweeter  Ib  his  song, 

**  Those  who  have  paid  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  singing  of  birds  know  well, 
that  the  voice,  eneranr,  and  expression, 
in  tiie  same  tribe,  dmer  as  widely  as  the 
voices  of  different  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man species,  or  as  one  singer  does  from 
.another.  The  powers  of  song  in  some 
individaals  of  the  wood  thrush  have  of- 
ten surprised  and  delighted  me.  Of  these, 
I  remember  one,  many  years  ago,  whose 
notes  I  could  instantly  recognize  on  en- 
tering the  woods,  and  with  whom  I  had 
been,  as  it  were,  acquainted  fh>m  his  first 
arri^  11^  top  of  a  large  white  oak 
that  overhung  part  of  the  glen,  was  usu- 
ally the  fikvourite  pinnacle  from  whence 
he  poured  the  sweetest  melody ;  to  which 
I  had  frequently  listened  till  night  began 
to  gather  in  the  woods,  and  the  fire-flies 
to  sparkle  among  the  branches.  But, 
alas !  in  the  fitvourite  language  of  the 
poet — 
^  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  accustomed 

hiU, 
Along  the  vale,  and  in  his  &vourite  tree— 
'  Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  glen,  nor  in  the  wood  was  he  !* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  passing  along  the 
edge  of  the  rocks,  I  found  fragments  of 
the  wings  and  broken  feathers  of  a  wood 
thrush  killed  by  the' hawk,  which  I  con- 
templated with  unfeigned  regret,  and  not 
without  a  determination  to  retaliate  on 
■the  first  of  these  murderers  I  could  meet 
^th.'* 

Tbb  Rbd-bbbastbd  Thbubb,  or 
RoBiH,  is,  like  other  orders  of  the 
American  thrushes,  a  bird  of  passage. 
But  he  is  Especially  unsettled,  and 
continually  rorinff  about  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  during  fall  and  win- 
ter. Scarce  a  winter  passes  but  in- 
numerable thousands    of   them   are 


seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  whole 
AtUntic  States,  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Carolina,  particularly  in  the  neig|h- 
bourhood  of  towns ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  leaving,  daring 
that  season,  the  country  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Alleghany,  from  Mary- 
land northward,  it  would  appear  that 
they  not  only  migrate  from  north  to 
south,  but  from  west  to  east,  to  avoid 
the  deep  snows  that  generally  prevail 
in  those  high  regions  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year.    The  red-breasted 
thrush    is   frequently    domesticated, 
agrees   well   with   confinement,  and 
sings  in  that  state  with  great  cheer- 
fulness.   A  lady  in  Tarrington,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  informed  Mr 
Wilson,  that  she  reared  and  l^ept  one 
of  these  birds  for  seventeen  years, 
which  sung  as  well  and  looked  as 
sprightly  at  that  age  as  ever ;  but  it 
at  last  went  the  way  of  all  caged  birds 
— a  cat  devoured  it.     The  morning  is 
their  fiavourite  time  for  song.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  the  larger 
towns,  on  Sunday,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  a  little  after  day- 
break, the  general  silence  which  usu- 
ally prevails  without  at   that  hour, 
will  enable  you   to  distinguish  any 
house  where  one  of  these  songsters 
resides,  as  he  makes  it  ring  with  his 
music. 

"  The  Robin  is  one  of  our  earliest  song- 
sters; even  in  March,  while  snow  yet 
dapples  the  fields,  and  flocks  of  them  are 
dispersed  about,  some  few  will  mount  a 
post,  or  stake  of  the  fence,  and  make 
short  and  frequent  attempts  at  their 
song.  Early  in  April,  they  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  pairs,  and  deliver  their  notes 
with  great  earnestness,  from  the  top  of 
some  tree  detached  from  the  woods. 

"  This  song  has  some  resemblance  to, 
and  indeed  is  no  bad  imitation  of,  the 
notes  of  the  Thrush  or  Thrasher  (Turdus 
Rufus),  bat  if  deficient  in  point  of  exe- 
cution, he  possesses  more  simplicity ;  and 
makes  up  in  zeal  what  he  wants  in  ta- 
lents, so  that  the  notes  of  the  Robin,  in 
Spring,  are  universally  known,  and  uni- 
versalTy  beloved.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
the  prelude  to  the  grand  general  concert, 
that  is  about  to  burst  upon  us  from 
woods,  fields,  and  thickets  whitened  with 
blossoms,  and  breathing  fragrance.  By 
the  usual  association  of  ideas,  we  there- 
fore listen  with  more  pleasure  to  this 
cheerfol  bird,  than  to  many  others,  pos- 
sessed of  far  superior  powers,  and  much 
greater  variety.  Even  his  nest  is  held 
more  sacred  among  school-boys  than  that 
of  some  others ;  and  while  they  wiU  ex- 
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ult  in  plundering  a  Jay  •  or  a  Catblidli, 
a  genml  sentiment  of  remet  mendls 
on  the  diBcoYery  of  a  Robin  b.  WheUier 
ho  owes  not  some  little  of  hia  veneration 
to  the  well-known,  and  long-established 
character  of  his  namesake  in  Britain^  by 
a  like  association  of  ideas,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  He  possesses  a  good. 
deal  of  his  suavity  of  manners;  and  al- 
most always  seeks  shelter  for  his  young 
in  summer,  and  subsistence  for  himseu 
in  the  extremes  of  winter,  near  the  habi- 
tations of  man." 

Tua  GoLD-wiiroiD  Wood-Peckbr 
b  a  very  goigeous  bird  ;  but  it  is  the 
character  rather  than  the  person  of 
him  and  the  rest  that  we  are  now  in- 
terested about,  and  he  is  a  noble  fel- 
low. His  sagacity  in  discovering  un- 
der a  sound  bark,  a  hollow  stem  or 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  perseverance  in 
perforating  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cubation, are  truly  surprising ;  the 
male  and  female  alternately  relieving 
and  accompanying  each  other  by  mu- 
tual caresses,  renewing  their  labours 
for  several  davs  till  the  object  is  at- 
tained, and  the  place  rendered  suffi- 
ciently capacious,  convenient,  and  se- 
cure. At  this  emplovment,  they  are 
so  extremely  intent,  that  they  may  be 
heard  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ujg  thumping  like  carpenters.  Mr 
TV^son  has  seen  an  instance  where 
they  had  dug  first  five  inches  straight 
forwards,  and  then  downwards  more 
than  twice  that  distance,  through  a 
solid  black  oak.  Thej  cany  in  no 
materials  for  their  nest,  the  soft  chips 
and  dust  of  the  wood  serving  for  this 
purpose.  The  biUs  of  Woixl-peckers 
in  general  are  straight,  groved  or  chan- 
nelled, wedge-shaped,  and  compressed 
to  a  thin  edge  at  the  end,  that  they 
may  the  easier  penetrate  the  hardest 
wood;  that  of  the  golden-winged 
Wood-pecker  is  long,  slightly  bent, 
ridged  only  on  the  top,  and  tapering 
almost  to  a  point,  yet  still  retaining  a 
little  of  the  wed^e-form  shape.  Both, 
however,  are  acunizably  adapted  for 
the  peculiar  manner  each  has  of  pro- 
curing his  food:  the  former,  like  a 
poweriul  wedge,  to  penetrate  the  dead 
and  decaying  branches  alter  worms 
and  insects  ;  the  latter,  like  a  long  and 
sharp  pickaxe,  to  dig  up  the  hillocks 
of  punnires  that  inhalMt  old  stumps  in 
prodigious  multitudes. 

**  In  rambling  through  the  woods  one 
day,  I  happen^  to  shoot  one  of  these 
birds,  and  ^oundedit  slightly  in  the  wing. 
Finding  him  in  full  feather,  and  seeming- 
ly but  little  hurt,  I  took  him  home,  and 


put  him  into  a  laape  cage,  madi  of  if^ 
tow^  intending  to  keep  him  In  my  own 
room,  that  we  might  oeeome  better  te- 
quainted.    As  soon  as  he  found  hhnadf 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  he  lost  no  time  in 
idle  fluttering,  but  throwing  Uaseif 
against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  began  in- 
stantly to  demoUsh  Hie  willows,  bsMer- 
ing  them  with  great  vehemence,  and  ut- 
tering a  loud  piteous  kind  of  eaekfiog, 
similar  to  that  of  a  hen,  when  she  is 
alarmed,  and  takes  to  wing.    Pow  Baron 
Trenck  never  laboured  wiUi  more  eager 
diligence  at  the  walls  of  his  prison,  tun 
this  son  of  the  forest  in  his  exertions  for 
liberty;  and  he  exercised  bis  powsffal 
bill  with  such  force,  digging  mto  the 
sticks,  seizing  and  shaking  them  sofrom 
side  to  side,  that  he  soon  opened  fcr 
himself  a  passage;  and  tiiouch  I  repeat- 
edly repaired  the  breach,  and  barricaded 
every  opening  in  the  best  mannfr  I 
could,  yet  on  my  return  into  the  room,  I 
always  found  him  at  large,  climhip|  op 
the  chairs,  or  running  about  the  floor, 
where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his  motioDSp 
moving  backwards,  forwards,  and  side- 
ways, with  the  same  ftality,  it  beeame 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  him  again.  Harinif 
pUced  him  in  a  strong  wire  cage,  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  makiiig 
his  escape,  and  soon  became  very  tame; 
fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian  eora;  re- 
fused applesTbut  ate  the  berries  of  the 
sour  gum  greedily,  small  winter  grspes, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  berries ;  exer- 
cised himself  frequently  in  dimbing,  or 
rather  hoppingperpendiculariy  alonfthe 
sides  of  the  osge;  and  as  evening  drew 
on,  fixed  himself  in  ahigh  hanging  or  per- 
pendicular position,  and  slept  with  Idi 
head  in  his  wing.    As  soon  as  dawn  ap- 
peared, even  before  it  was  light  enoagh 
to  perceive  him   distinctly  across  the 
room,  he  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  and  began  his  attack  on  the  ean 
of  Indian  com,  rappmg  so  load  as  to  be 
heard  from  evenr  room  in  the  house. 

**  After  this  he  would  sometimes  re- 
sume his  former  position,  and  take  an- 
other uap.  He  was  beginning  to  become 
very  amusing,  and  even  sociable,  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  he- 
came  drooping,  and  died,  as  I  ooaeeiv^ 
from  the  efifects  of  the  wound.** 

Mr  Waterton  has  complately  vindi- 
cated the  character  of  the  calunmiatsd 
Sloth,  and  shown  him  to  be  an  aspi- 
ring animal  of  great  activity.  Men, 
in  traveling  through  a  foieat,  tread 
the  low  ground,  the  Sloth  swings 
himsdf  by  his  powerful  arms  dkmg 
the  tree-tops.  Bufibn  has  written 
most  absurdly  about  our  friend  the 
Wood-pecker;  and  Mr  Wilson,  ta- 
king up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf  has 
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broKen  the  Frenduiian*8  head,  who, 
had  he  been  alive,  woidd  no  doubt 
have  been  made  to  eat  his  words. 


^  The  abject  and  d^^ed  character 
which  the  Count  de  Baffbn,  with  eqnal 
eloquence  and  absurdity,  has  drawn  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  Woodpeckers,  belongs 
not  to  the  elegant  and  sprightly  binl 
liow  before  us.    How  fkr  it  is  apfiicable 
to  any  of  them,  will  be  examined  here- 
after.   He  is  not  '  oonstrained  to  drag 
out  an  insipid  existence  in  boring  the 
bark  and  hurd  fibres  of  trees  to  extract 
his  prey/  for  he  frequently  finds,  in  the 
loose  mouldering  ruins  of  an  old  stump, 
(the  coital  of  a  nation  of  pismires,) 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
whole  week.    He  cannot  be  said  '  to  lead 
a  mean  and  gloomy  life,  without  an  in- 
termission of  labour/  who  usually  feasts 
by  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  and  spends  the  ' 
early  and  sweetest  hours  of  morning  on 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  tallest  trees, 
calling  on  his  mate,  or  companions,  or 
pursuing  and  gamboling  frith  them  round 
the  laiger  limbs  and  body  of  the  tree,  for 
hours  together,  for  such  are  really  his 
habits.    Can  it  be  said  *  necessity  ncFer 
grants  an  interval  of  sound  repose*  to 
that  bird,  who,  while  other  tribes  are 
exposed  to  all  the  peltings  of  the  mid- 
night stonn,  lodges  dry  and  secure  in  a 
snnff  chamber  of  his  own  constructing  ; 
or  that  '  the  narrow  circumference  of  a 
tree  circumscribes  hu  dull  round  of  life,' 
who,  as  seasons  and  in<dination  inspire, 
roams  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  lone, 
feasting  on  the  abundance  of  rarious  re- 
gions ?    Or  is  it  a  proof  that  '  his  appe- 
tite is  never  softened  by  delicacy  of  taste/ 
beeause  he  so  often  varies  his  bill  of  fiure, 
occasionally  preferring  to  animal  food 
the  rich  mllklness  of  young  Indian  com, 
and  the  wholesome  and  nourishing  ber- 
ries of  tiie  wild  cherry,  sour  gum,  and 
red  cedar!    Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
fidthful  representation  of  him  given  in 
the  plate,  and  say  whether  his  looks  be 
*  sad  and  melancholy  T    It  is  truly  ridi- 
eidoBs  and  astonishmg,  that  such  absur- 
dities should  escape  the  lips  or  pen  of  one 
•0  able  to  do  justice  to  the  respective 
merits  of  every  species ;  but  Bumm  had 
ioo  often  a  fsvourite  theory  to  prop  up, 
that  led  him  insensibly  astray ;  and  so, 
forsooth,  the  whole  fionily  of  Woodpeck- 
ers must  look  sad,  sour,  and  be  miserable, 
to  satisfy  the  oapriee  of  a  whimsical  phi- 
losopher, who  takes  it  into  hM  head  that 
they  are,  and  oug^  to  be  so. 
**  But  the  Count  is  not  the  only  Euro- 
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nwho  has  misrepresented  and  tra- 
ct this  beautiful  bird.  One  has  given 
him  brown  legs,  *  another  a  yellowneck,f 
and  a  third  has  dedared  him  a  cuckoo;  t 
and,  in  an  Sng^h  tnmslation  of  Lin- 
nsBus*  System  of  Nature,  hitely  publish- 
ed, he  is  characterized  as  follows : '  Body 
streaked  with  bUck  and  Rrey,  cheeks 
red,  chin  black,  never  climbs  a  tree;'  || 
which  IB  just  as  correct  as  if  in  describ- 
ing the  human  species  we  should  say — 
skin  striped  w0h  bhusk  and  green,  cheeks 
blue,  chin  orange,  never  walks  on  foot^ 
&c.  The  pages  of  natural  histonr  should 
resemble  a  faithful  mirror,  in  which  man* 
kind  may  recognise  the  true  images  of 
the  living  origiSoals ;  instead  of  which,  we 
find  this  department  of  them  too  oftcai 
like  the  luu^  and  rough  medium  of 
wretched  window-glass^  through  whose 
crooked  protuberances  everything  ap- 
pears so  strangely  distorted,  that  one 
scarcely  knows  tiaeirmost  intimate  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintances.*' 

Thb  Blve-Bibp  is  a  charming  little 
soul,  and  would  that  we  had  a  few 
millions  of  them  in  Britain !  The 
pleasing  manners  and  sociable  dispo- 
sition of  this  little  l»rd,  says  Mr  Wil- 
son, entitle  him  to  particular  notice. 
As  one  of  the  first  messengers  of  spring, 
bringing  the  diarming  tidings  to  our 
yeiy  doors,  he  bears  his  own  recom- 
mendation always  along  with  him,  and 
meets  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
everybody. 

"  The  usual  spring  and  summer  song 
of  the  Blue-bird,  is  a  soft,  agreeable,  and 
oft-repeated  warble,  uttered  with  open 
quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing. In  his  morons  and  general  cha- 
racter, he  has  great  resemblance  to  the 
Robin  Bed-breast  of  Britain ;  and  had  he 
the  brown  olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of 
liis  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  him.  Like  him,  he  is  known 
to  almost  every  child;  and  shows  as 
much  confidence  in  man  by  associating 
with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his 
fiuniliarity  in  winter.  He  is  also  of  a 
mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  seldom 
fighting  or  quarrelling  with  other  birds. 
His  society  is  courted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  few  farmers  neglect 
to  provide  for  him  in  some  suitable  place, 
a  snug  little  summer-house,  ready  fitted 
and  rent-free.  For  this  he  more  than 
sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  hk  song,  and  the  multitude  of 
ii\jurious  insects  which  he  daily  destroys. 


*  See  Bncyc.  Brit.  Art.  Pious.  t  Latham.  t  Klein, 

n  **  P.  grmo  mgroqike  trantvertim  ttnatnuT—**  truncot  wborum  ncn  •ctwufiV."— Ind. 
Cm.  V.  I.  p.  242. 
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Towards  &U,  that  is,  ia  the  month  of 
October,  his  song  changes  to  a  single 
plaintive  note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yel- 
low, many-coloured  woods ;  and  its  me- 
lancholy air  recals  to  oar  minds  the  ap- 
Sroachmg  decay  of  the  &ce  of  nature, 
iven  after  the  trees  are  stript  of  their 
leaves,  he  still  lingers  over  his  native 
fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or 
none  of  them  are  seen  ;^ut  with  every 
return  of  mild  or  open  weather,  we  hear 
his  plaintive  note  amidst  the  fields,  or  in 
the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  the  devasta- 
tions of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appears 
scarcely  ever  totally  to  forsi^e  us ;  out  to 
follow  fiiir  weather  through  all  its  jour- 
neyings  till  the  return  of  spring. 

"  Such  are  the  mild  and  pleasing  man- 
ners of  the  Blue-bird,  and  so  universal- 
ly is  he  esteemed,  that  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  no  pastoral  muse  has  yet 
arisen  in  this  western  woody  world  to 
do  justice  to  his  name,  and  endear  him 
to  us  still  more  bv  the  tenderness  of 
verse,  as  has  l)een  done  to  his  represen- 
tative in  Britain,  the  Robin  Bed-breast. 
A  small  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  I 
have  to  ofier,  which  the  reader,  I  hope, 
will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural  inno- 
cence. 

"  When  winter's  odd  tempests  and  snows 
are  no  more, 
Oreen  meadows  and  brown-furrow'd  fields 
re-appearing, 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the 
shore. 
And  doud-deaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a- 
steering ; 
When  first  the  lone  buttei^  flits  on  the 
wing; 
Then  red  glows  the  Blue-bird,  the  herald  of 

spring! 
And  haOs  with  his  warbUngs  the  charms  of 
the  season. 

"  Then  loud-piping  frogfrnake  the  manhes 
to  ring; 
Then  warm  glows  the  raq'Shine,  and  fine  is 
the  weather ; 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning 
to  spring, 
And  spioewooa  and  sassafiras  budding  to- 
gether: 
0  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  re- 
pair? 
Your  walks  border  up ;  sowand  plant  at  your 
leisure; 
The  Blue-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  in 
the  air. 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a 
pleasure. 

''  He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits 
each  tree, 
The  red-flowering  peach  and  the  apple's 
sweet  blossoms ; 
He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 
And  seises  the  caitiffs  that  lurk  in  their  bo- 
soms; 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  com  he 
devours; 
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The  w(»ms  firem  their  wdM  where  they  not 
and  welter^ 
His  song  and  his  serriees  firedy  are  oon, 
And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summa  a  shdter. 

"The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  be 
gleans  in  his  train. 
Now  searching  the  furrows — ^nowmovntkii 
to  cheer  him: 
The  gardener  ddig^ts  in  his  sweet  rimpk 
btrain. 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  sorv^aod  to 
hear  him: 
The  dowling'ring  sdiool-boy  foigettibey^ 
be  chid. 
While  gasing  intent  as  he  warbles  befoit 
'em 
In  mantle  of  sky-bhie,  and  booom  so  red, 
That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  Iub. 

"  When  all  the  gay  scenes  of  the  smnncr 
are  o'er. 
And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sd- 
low. 
And  millions  of  warites,  that  ehaiSMd 
us  before. 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sim-sediag 
swallow. 
The  Bhie^nrd;  forsaken,  yet  true  to  hii 
* '         uOine* 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  iT  rnOder  to- 
morrow. 
Till  f oroed  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to 
roam. 
He  sings  his  adieus  in  a  lone  note  of  sonov. 

"While  springes  lovdy  eeasoo,  serene, 
dewy,  warm. 
The  green  fitoe  of  earthy  and  the  pure  btai 
of  Heaven, 
Or  love's  native  nrasic  have  magic  to 
oharm^ 
Or  sympath/s  glow  to  our  feelings  is  gives, 
Still  dear  to  each  boeom  the  Bhie-biid 
shall  be; 
His  voice  like  the  thriHings  of  hope,  Ib  i 
treasure; 
^or,  through  bleakest  storms  if  a  cafaahe 
but  see. 
He  comes  to  remind  us  of  enndiine  sad 
pleasure! 


'^  As  the  Blue-Urd  is  so  regnlarly  i 
in  winter,  after  the  continuance  <^a  few 
days  of  mild  and  open  weather,  it  tas 
given  rise  to  various  coi\jectares  astotlie 
place  of  his  retreat.  Some  supposing  it 
to  be  in  dose  shdtered  tiudcets,lvingto 
the  sun ;  others  the  ndghbourhoNDd  of  the 
sea,  where  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  more 
temperate,  and  where  we  matters  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  furnished  him  with  s 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  <^  food. 
Others  trace  him  to  the  dark  recesses  of 
hollow  trees,  and  subterraneons  cavenii^ 
where  they  suppose  he  doses  awi^  the 
winter,  making,  like  Bobinson  Ornsoe, 
occasional  reconnoiteringexeursionsfioiD 
his  casUe,  whenever  the  weather  happens 
to  be  fiivourable.  But  amidst  the  snows 
and  severities  of  winter  I  have  soo^tfor 
him  in  vain,  in  the  most  fovourable  shel- 
tered situations  of  the  Middle  StttaS; 
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wad  not' only  in  the  neighbonrhood  ol 
the  tea*  but  on  both  sides  of  the  moim« 
tains.  I  have  never,  indeed,  explored  tlie 
deptiM  of  caverns  in  search  of  him,  be- 
eanse  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  meet 
with  tulips  and  butterflies  there,  as  Blue- 
birds ;  but  among  hundreds  of  woodmen^ 
who  have  cut  down  trees  of  all  sorts, 
and  at  all  seasons,  I  have  never  heard 
one  instance  of  these  birds  being  found 
so  immured  in  winter;  while  in  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 
the  same  general  observation  seems  to 
prevail,  that  the  Blue-bird  always  makes 
his  appearance  in  winter,  after  a  few  days 
of  mud  and  open  weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  myself  found  them  nnmer- 
ens  in  the  woods  of  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  I  have 
also  been  assured  by  different  gentlemen 
of  respectability,  wno  have  resided  in  the 
Islands  of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  Baha- 
mas, and  Bermudas,  that  this  very  bird 
is  common  there  in  winter.  We  also 
find,  from  the  works  of  Hernandez,  Piso, 
and  others,  that  it  is  well  known  in  Hex- 
ieo,  Guiana,  and  Brazil ;  and  if  so,  the 
place  of  its  winter  retreat  is  easily  ascer- 
tained, without  having  recourse  to  all  the 
trumpery  of  holes  and  caverns,  torpidity, 
hybernation,  and  such  lidiculous  impro* 
babiUties. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Penn« 
sylvania>  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  these 
birds  in  spring  and  ftll,  passing,  at  con* 
siderable  heights  in  the  air ;  from  the 
South  in  the  rormer,  and  from  the  North 
in  the  latter  season.  I  have  seen,  in  the 
month  of  October,  about  an  hour  after 
Bunrise,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  descend 
from  a  great  height,  and  settle  on  the  top 
of  a  tall  detached  tree ;  appearing,  from 
their  silence  and  sedateness,  to  be  stran- 
gers, and  fiitigued.  After  a  pause  of  a 
few  minutes  they  began  to  dress  and  ar- 
range their  plumage,  and  continued  so 
employed  forten  or  fifteen  minutes  more; 
then*  on  a  few  warning  notes  being  given, 
perhaps  by  the  leader  of  the  purty,  the 
whole  remounted  to  a  vast  height,  steer- 
ing in  a  direct  line  for  the  south-west 
In  passing  along  the  chain  of  the  Baha- 
mas towairds  the  West  Indies,  no  great 
difficulty  can  occur  from  the  frequency  of 
these  Islands ;  nor  even  to  the  Bermu- 
das, which  are  said  to  be  600  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Continent.  This 
may  seem  an  extraordinary  flight  for  so 
small  a  bird ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  it  is  performed.  If  we  suppose  the 
Blue- bird,  in  this  case,  to  fly  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  less 
than  I  have  actually  ascertained  him  to 
do,  over  land,  ten  or  eleven  hours  would 
be  supposed  for  him  to  accomplish  the 
journey;  besides  the  chances  he  would 
have  of  resting-places  by  the  way,  from 


the  number  of  vessels  that  generally  na- 
vigate those  seas.  In  like  manner,. two 
days  at  most,  allowing  for  numerous 
stages  for  rest,  would  conduct  him  from 
the  remotest  regions  of  Mexico  to  any 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states.  When  the 
Natural  History  of  that  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent  and  its  adjacent  isles  la  better 
known,  and  the  periods  at  which  its  birds 
of  passage  arrive  and  depart,  are  truly 
ascertained,  I  have  no  doubt  but  these 
suppositions  will  be  fully  corroborated.*' 

We  shall  close  '<  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  No.  I."  with  some  parti- 
culars respecting  the  life  and  oharacter 
of  the  great  American  Shrike  or  But- 
cher-burd.  His  form  and  countenance 
bespeak  him  full  of  energy  and  cou- 
rage i  and  his  true  character  does  not 
belie  his  appearance,  for  he  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. In  his  manners  he  has  more 
resemblance  to  pies  than  birds  of  prey, 
particularly  in  the  habit  of  canyinjg^ 
off  his  surplus  food,  as  if  to  hoard  it 
for  future  exigencies ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  crows,  and  jays,  and  mag- 
pies, &c.  conceal  theirs  at  random  in 
holes  and  crevices,  where,  perhaps,  it  is 
forgotten,  or  never  a^n  found  ;  while 
the  Butcher-bird  sticks  his  on  stones 
and  bushes,  where  it  shrivels  in  the 
sun,  and  soon  becomes  equally  useless 
to  Uie  hoarder.  Both  retain  the  same 
habit  in  a  state  of  confinement,  what- 
ever the  food  may  be  that  is  presented 
to  them.  The  habit  of  the  Shrike,  of 
seizing  and  impaling  grasshoppers  and 
another  insects  on  thorns,  has  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  pUtces  the 
carcases  there  by  way  of  baits,  to  allure 
small  birds  to  them,  while  he  himself 
lies  in  ambush  to  surprise  and  destroy 
them.  In  this,  however,  Mr  Wilson 
thinks  they  allow  him  a  greater  por- 
tion of  reason  and  contrivance  than  h» 
seems  entitled  to,  or  than  other  cir^ 
cumstances  will  altogether  warrant,  for 
he  not  only  serves  grasshoppers  in  that 
way,  but  even  smidl  birds  themselves. 
"  If  so,"  says  Mr  Wilson,  "  we  might 
as  well  suppose  the  farmer  to  be  invit- 
ing crows  to  his  com,  when  he  hanga 
up  their  carcasses  around  it,  as  the 
Butcber-Bird  to  be  decoyine  small 
birds  by  a  display  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  comrades." 

"  In  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,'  voL  4,  page 
124,  the  reader  may  find  a  long  letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr  John  Heckewelder^ 
of  Bethlehem,  to  Dr  Barton ;  the  sub- 
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ject  of  which  \b  as  follows : — That  on  the 
17th  of  Dec  1795,  he  (Mr  Heckewelder) 
went  to  visit  a  young  orchard  which  had 
heen  planted  a  few  weeks  before,  and  was 
snrpr&ed  to  observe  on  every  one  of  the 
trees  one,  and  on  some  two  and  three 
grasshoppers,  stock  down  on  the  sharp 
thorny  oranohes;  that  on  inquiring  of 
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our  small  sparrows,  with  the  rapidity  of 
an  arrow,  and  kill  it  almost  instantly. 
Mr  William  Bertram  long  ago  mSonati 
me,  that  one  of  these  Shrikes  bad  the 
temerity  to  pnrsoe  a  Snow  bird  (F.  Hn^ 
sonia)  into  an  onen  cage»  which  stood  in 
the  gudesx ;  ana  before  they  coold  arrive 
to  its  assistance,  had  already  strangled 


his  tenant  the  reason  of  this,  he  informed    and  scalped  it,  though  he  lost  his  libec^ 


him  that  they  were  stuck  there  by  a 
small  bird  of  prey,  called  by  the  Qermans 
.Neuntoedter  (Nine-killer),  which  caught 
and  stuck  nine  grasshoppers  a>day ;  and 
he  supposed  that  as  the  bird  itself  never 
fed  on  grasshoppers,  it  must  do  it  for 
pleasure.  Mr  Heckewelder  now  recol-* 
lected  that  one  of  those  Nine-killers  had, 
many  years  before,  taken  a  fitvourite  bird 
of  his  out  of  his  cage  at  the  window ; 
dnce  which  he  had  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  it ;  and  bdng  psrfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  lived  entirely  on  mice  and 
small  birds,  and,  moreover,  observing  the 
grasshoppers  on  the  trees  all  fixed  in  na- 
tural positions  as  if  alive,  he  b^gan  to 
comeeture  that  this  was  done  to  decoy 
Buda  small  birds  as  foed  on  those  insects 
to  the  spot,  that  ho  might  have  an  op« 
portuni^  of  devouring  them.  'If  it  were 
true,'  sure  he, '  that  uom  little  hawk  had 
studL  them  up  for  himself,  how  long 
would  he  be  m  feeding  on  one  or  two 
hundred  grasshoppers  t  But  if  it  be 
intended  to  seduce  the  smaller  birds  to 
feed  on  these  insects,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  catching  them,  that  num* 
ber,  or  even  one  half  or  less,  miqr  be  a 
good  bait  all  winter,'  kc  kc 

"  This  is  indeed  apretty  fiuidful  theory, 
and  would  entitle  our  bird  to  the  epithet 
Fowler,  perhaps  with  more  propriety 
than  Tia^lq*,  or  Butcher ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  attention  which  Mr  Hecke- 
welder professes  to  have  pud  to  this  bird, 
he  appears  not  only  to  have  been  unao- 

auainted  that  grasshoppers  were  in  &ct 
lie  fisvourite  food  of  this  Nine-killer,  but 
never  once  to  have  considered,  that  grass- 
hoppers would  be  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant  and  tasteless  bait  for  «ur  winter 
birds,  whioh  are  chiefly  those  of  the  finch 
kind,  that  feed  almost  exclusively  on  hard 
seeds  and  gravel ;  and  among  wnom  five 
hundred  grasshoppers  might  be  stuck 
upon  trees  and  bushes,  and  remain  there 
untouched  by  any  of  them  for  ever.  Be- 
sides, where  is  his  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  suchrefined  stratagems,  when 
he  can  at  anv  time  seize  upon  small 
birds  by  mere  force  of  flight  1  ihave  seen 
him  in  an  open  field,  dart  after  one  of 


by  the  exploit.  Inshort^Iamofoptakn, 
that  his  resolntion  and  activity  aie  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  procure  taeso 
small  birds  whenever  he  wanta  then, 
which  I  believe  is  never  but  when  haid 
pressed  by  necessity,  and  a  deficienqr  of 
his  fovourite  insects,  and  that  the  Crov 
or  the  Blue  Jay  may,  with  the  same  pro- 
bability, be  supposed  to  be  laying  baits 
for  mice  and  flying  souirrelsy  when  they 
are  hoarding  their  Indian  com,  as  he  for 
birds  while  thus  disposing  of  the  exnbe* 
ranee  <^  his  fovourite  food.  Both  the 
former  and  the  latter  retain  the  same 
habits  in  a  state  of  confinement,  the  em 
filling  every  seam  and  diink  of  hia  cage 
with  grain,  crumbs  of  bread,  Ifco^andtlie 
ot^er  sticking  up,  not  only  insects^  but 
flesh,  and  the  bodies  of  such  birds  as  an 
thrown  in  to  him,  on  nails  or  sharpened 
8ti<^  fixed  up  for  the  purpoae.  Her, 
say  otiiers,  is  this  practice  of  the  Shrike 
difficult  to  be  aooounted  for.  Natm^has 
given  to  this  bird  a  strong,  ahaip^  and 
powerful  beak,  a  broad  head,  and  gieat 
strength  in  the  muades  of  his  neck;  but 
his  legs,  fee^  and  cUws,  are  by  no  means 
proportionably  strong;  and  are  unequal 
to  the  task  of  graqping  and  tearing  his 
pr^,  Uke  those  of  the  Owl  and  Fslooo 
kindl  He  therdbre  wisely  avails  hlmsslf 
of  the  powers  of  the  former,  both  in 
strangling  his  prey^,  and  tearing  it  in 
^eoes  while  feeding. 


Although  the  Great  American  Shrike 
is  but  ten  inches  in  length,  and  thir- 
teen in  extent^  yet  will  he  attack  the 
largost  Hawk  or  Ea^^e  in  defonoe  of 
his  young,  with  a  reeolntion  truly  as* 
tonishing,  so  that  all  of  them  reelect 
him,  and  on  eveiy  occasion  decline  the 
contest  Inafl^monforhisTcunghe 
is  surpassed  by  no  other  bird,  and  he 
associates  with  tliem  in  the  latter  pari 
of  summer,  ihe  whole  fomily  huntmg 
in  company.  We  agree,  therefore,  wi£ 
Mr  Wibon  in  thinking  "*  that  tJie  diar 
iftcter  of  the  Butcher-Bird  is  entitled 
to  no  common  degree  of  respect." 
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Chap.  XX. 
The  Story  of  Jaei  A€kun8—«nU%n/ued, 


**  Nbzt  morniBg,  «t  a  piettj  early 
hour,  the  whole  delegates  of  as,  rig* 
ged  out  in  our  best  style,  and  sport- 
ing white  £ikYours  on  our  hats  and 
bieasts,  assemVled  by  signal  in  our  re- 
ipectiTe  ships'  boats  around  the  Ro^ 
Bo^eveign ;  from  which,  alter  being 
mustered  in  Ibrm  by  the  President, 
ire  pushed  off,  and  made  for  Sallyport 
in  the  grandest  style  inutfinable.  Here 
haying  landed,  and  ranked  ourselTes 
up  like  the  soloiers,  away  we  marched, 
with  Jack  Morris  at  our  head,  as  si^ 
lent  and  as  orderly  as  a  vestry  meet- 
ing, while  the  whole  streets  throu^ 
which  we  passed  rung  again  with  the 
eheerings  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. We  thus  graT<^  marched  on 
until  we  anriyed  at  Cioyemor  Pitt's 
house,  in  the  front  of  which  we  halt- 
ed, and  ffaye  old  First  of  June  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  large  windows 
were  immediately  thrown  open,  and 
out  came  his  Lordship  on  the  balcony, 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
prettiest  ladies,  Md  flashiest-dressed 
feUows,  in  blue  and  scarlet,  my  eyes 
erer  bc^dd.  Doucing  his  plain,  little 
eocked  hat,  he  said  something  to  us  I 
suppose  by  way  of  compliment,  lor  he 
spoke  so  confoundedly  low  I  heard 
neyer  a  word.  However,  it  was  all  one, 
for  he  got  through  it  some  way  or 
other;  and  then  the  ladies  curtsied, 
the  gentlemen  bowed,  while  we  and 
the  multitude  repeatedly  cheered  them, 
the  Marines'  band  of  music,  which  had 
now  joined  us,  playing,  Ood  Save  the 
King,  and  other  loyal  tunes^  all  the 
time.  We  thus  waited  for  a  short 
time,  while  the  soldiers  were  march- 
ing and  lining  the  streets  down  all  the 
way  to  the  water's  edge.  This  was  no 
sooner  done,  than^out  came  his  Lord- 
ship, attended  by  all  his  fine  company 
of  ladies  and  sentlemen,  and  away  we 
marched,  with  the  music  before  us, 
to  New  SaUvport,  where  we  once  more 
took  to  our  boats,  and  pushed  off  with 
a  sweeping  pull  for  Bt  Helen's.  I  (jbure 
say  it  must  have  been  a  grand  sight 
from  the  Platform,  which  was  com- 

fletely  crowded  with  people  ;  at  least, 
know,  the  Platform  was  a  very  fine 
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sight  to  us,  where  the  gentlemen  were 
waving  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  thdr 
handkerchief,  as  we  swept  silen^y 
and  swiftlv  past  them. 

«  Be  this  as  it  may  :  His  Lordship, 
thus  escorted,  steered  direct  for  the 
old  Charlotte,  and  was  received  by  our 
ship's  company  with  three  cheers,  and 
the  vurds  manned.  As  soon  as  th^ 
had  lain  in  off  the  yards,  and  return- 
ed on  deck,  his  Lordship  <»lled  all 
hands  aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  when, 
relaxing  his  usually  stem  countenance 
into  something  like  a  smile,  he  thus 
addressed  them : — ^  It  gives  me  infi- 
nite pleasure,  my  lads,  to  see  you  once 
more  treading  with  cheerfidness  the 
strict  path  of  your  duty.  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  do  so  long,  now  that 
his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  fprant  all  your  requests,  and  that 
you  will  convince  both  him  and  your 
country  in  general,  that  your  loyalty 
is  untainted,  and  your  couraffe  and 
seal  in  the  service  of  both  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  This  will  be  the  best,  and 
indeed  is  the  only  way  of  showing 
your  gratitude  for  what  they  have 
given  you  ;  and,  while  it  will  do  great 
honour  to  yourselves,  it#rill  transmit 
your  names  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity with  a  lustre  of  character,  which 
ever  has  been,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be, 
the  glorious  reward  of  the  seamen  of 
Qreat  Britain.  I  have  only  now  to 
add,  my  lads,  on  this  happy  occasion, 
and  one  which,  I  assure  you,  I  count 
the  most  honourable  of  my  liie,  that 
standing  here  on  the  very  spot  where 
I  fought  our  implacable  enemy,  and 
where  many  gallant  but  unfortunate 
friends  of  their  King  and  Country  re- 
ceived their  death^s  wound,  I  do  now, 
at  his  own  most  gracious  request,  ten- 
der you  all  his  Majesty's  pardon  for 
everything  gone  by.  Tou  are  there- 
fore all  pardoned.  Let  the  past  be 
forgotten  ioit  ever  ;  and  let  the  future 
show,  by  deeds  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, both  to  your  King,  your  Coun- 
try, and  an  admiring  world,  that  the 
seamen  of  Gkreat  Britain  are  really  and 
truly  the  valiant  subjects  of  the  most 
waruke,   the  most  enlightened,  and 
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the  happiest  country  under  HeaTen. — 
You  may  now  return  to  your  duty. 
Captain  Lock,  pipe  down.' 

^*  *  Oh  no,  my  dear  Lord,'  returned 
the  Captain  smiling,  *  you  must  cer- 
tainly allow  us  to  finish  as  we  have  be- 
gun.— Man  the  whip  forward  there! 
— ^Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  my  lord. 
— I  must  certainly  see  the  ladies  safely 
over  the  side.' 

«  <  Undoubtedly,  my  good  Lock,' 
answered  his  Lordship,  smiling ;  '  by 
all  means,  whatever  you  do,  look,  after 
•the  ladies.' 

''  Halting  a  short  time  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, in  conyersation  with  his  gen- 
tlemen, while  (he  ladies  were  get&ng 
into  the  barge,  the  Captain  suddenly 
reappearing  on  deck,  bawled  out,  Man 
the  Hggingl^^way  aloft!  The  yards 
were  manned  in  a  twinkling,  while  his 
Lordship  returned  to  his  barge,  and 
left  the  Charlotte  amid  the  repeated 
cheerings  of  the  whole  crew. 

«  In  this  manner  we  escorted  him 
through  the  whole  fleet,  each  vessel 
receiving  him  in  a  similar  way.  We 
then  stietched  away,  at  a  long  steady 
null,  back  to  Spithead;  wmch  the 
Aoyal  Billy  and  Prince,  who  igrere  on 
the  look-out,  observing,  immediately 
hoisted  the  standard  of  Britain,  and 
welcomed  us  with  a  royal  salute.  We 
swiftly  rowed  alongside  of  Sir  Roger 
Curtis's  ship,  where  we  understood 
the  gentry  were  to  dine  ;  and,  open- 
ing in  line  t^  right  and  left,  we  gave 
the  old  bey,  as  his  barge  passed 
through  the  centre,  and  as  he  mount- 
ed the  side,  three  other  hearty  cheers, 
then  took  leave  of  him  for  a  time,  and 
returned  to  St  Helen's  to  dinner,  as 
hunnr  as  hawks. 

^  We  now  had  a  pause  until  the 
afternoon's  grog  was  over,  when  the 
signal  for  assembling  the  boats  was 
again  hoisted  to  the  Koyid  Sovereign's 
main-topgallant  mast  head.  This  be- 
ing instantly  obeyed,  we  once  more 
set  off  for  Spithead,  and  pulled  along- 
side the  Prince,  on  board  of  which  Ms 
Lordship  and  the  gentry  were.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  arranging  the 
boats  in  their  respective  stations,  the 
ladies  be^^  to  appear  coming  over 
the  side  in  a  splendid  whip-chair ; 
and  shortly  after,  his  Lordship,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  gentlemen,  (some 
of  whom,  my  lad,  would  have  reuuired 
the  whip-chair  also,)  entered  the  oarge, 
which  having  moved  to  its  place  in 
the  centre,  we  all  pushed  off  for  the 


shore,  in  ^iree  very  pretty  distinct 
lines^  headed  by  Jack  Morris,  as  vm 
President,  and  brought  up  by  mysd^ 
as  his  Vice, — an  arrangement  wld^ 
proved  highly  agreeable  and  satii£ie- 
tory  both  to  his  Lordship,  and  tba 
nabs  who  were  along  with  mm. 

^  We  thus  rowed  on  in  the  most  re- 
gular order,  when,  as  we  shot  past  the 
Platform,  which  was  most  teiriUy 
crowded  with  people,  the  standard  ii 
Britain  was  again  hoisted,  and  a  rojil 
salute  fired,  accompanied  by  a  soft  of 
running  fire  firom  the  marines  and 
soldiers,  ranged  inside  the  walls  of  the 
ffarrison,  while  the  clear  blue  weUdii, 
bespangled  and  daziling  with  abeiuti- 
ful  summer's  sun,  resounded  witii  the 
reiterated  cheerings  of  the  immejiie 
multitude  who  crowded  the  shores  all 
around  us.  Assoon  as  we  had  readied 
New  Sallyport,  the  Delegates  hastily 
left  their  boats,  and  hoisting  his  Lord- 
ship,  in  a  flashy  chair,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  stout  young  fellows,  with 
the  old  union-jack  flying  over  his  ve- 
nerable head,  and  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen all  round  him,  away  we  march- 
ed back  to  the  Oovemor'a  house,  pre- 
ceded by  the  music,  in  the  very  same 
order  we  had  come  ashore,  amid  the 
deafening  acclamations  of  tlie  greatest 
assemblage  of  people  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen. 

"  Having  arrived  at  last  at  our  des- 
tination, we  again  opened  to  the  n^ 
and  lef^  when  his  Lordahip,  followed 
by  his  company,  passed  through  be- 
twixt us,  and  entered  the  Governor's 
house,  amid  a  most  thundering  finale 
of  shoutings  uid  applause, — hats  and 
handkerchiefs  being  to  be  seen  warijqg 
as  £Etr  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Hie 
story  being  now  concluded,  the  mob 
and  soldiers  began  rapidly  to  disperse, 
and  we  Were  arranging  ourselves  up 
to  follow  their  example,  when  w1m> 
should  bolt  out  of  the  house  upon  us 
but  our  old  friend  Pereffrine  Wigl^> 
with  a  message  from  his  Lorddiip, 
commanding  the  immediate  presence 
of  our  President,  accompanied  by  two 
more  of  the  Delegates.  Jack  Monis 
immediately  choosine  Joe  Green  and 
myself,  we  followed  him  into  the 
house,  and  were  ushered  into  a  superb 
room,  where  we  found  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
all  round. 

'^  Ordering  us  to  approach  him,  be 
immediately  said, — '  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  tell  you,  my  lads,  at  the  elose 
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of  this  busy  and  delightful  day,  how 
much  your  dutiful  and  respectful  be- 
haviour has  gratified  myself  and  those 
gentlemen  and  ladies  now  before  you, 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  their  excel- 
lent company.  You  have  indeed  be- 
haved yourselves  this  day  like  British 
seamen,  and  have  more  than  redeem- 
ed that  &r.famed  name  for  patriotism 
aiifd  loyalty,  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  pride,  through  a  long  lengthened 
life,  to  boast  of  and  to  glory  in.  Carry 
my  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  this  ho- 
nouiable  company,  to  your  comrades, 
and  to  the  Fleet.  Tell  them,  my  re- 
port to  his  Majesty,  and  to  your  Coun- 
try, shall  be  as  flattering  as  my  present 
satisfiiction  is  complete ;  ana  as  it  is 
not  likely,  my  lads,  from  my  advanced 
years  and  increasing  frailties,  that  I 
shall  ever  see  you  again,  I  beg  you  to 
accept  this,  to  enable  you  to  dnnk  to 
the  health  and  long  life  of  our  excel- 
lent Sovereign,  the  prosperity  of  our 
Country,  the  health  of  our  worthy  Oo- 
vemor  here  and  his  illustrious  guests, 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you  are  so 
minded,'  continued  his  Lordship,  with 
a  smile, '  that  old  fellow's  health  you 
are  pleased  to  call  the  Father  of  the 
Fleet' 

''Jack  Morris  reeoived  his  Lord- 
ship's gift  with  a  very  stylish  bow  ; 
then  boldly  surveying  the  whole  smi- 
ling company,  with  a  fftce  suffused 
with  a  ruddy  glow,  which  made  it  a 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  usual, 
he  modestly  said, — ^'It  is  impossible 
for  one,  my  Lord,  who  is  only  a  plain 
blunt  sailor,  to  find  proper  words  either 
to  thank  you  or  this  elegant  company 
for  your  goodness  sufficiently, — since 
never  in  my  life  stood  I  in  such  a  pre- 
sence. Allow  me,  however,  in  the 
name  of  my  brothers  of  the  Fleet,  to 
express  how  great  our  obligations  are 
to  you^  my  Lord,  for  your  many  sig- 
nal services,  and  for  the  unwearied 
ability  you  have  displayed  in  conduct- 
ing our  affikirs  to  this  day's  happy  con- 
clusion,— ^to  assure  you  of  our  uncea- 
sing gratitude  and  respect, — and  that 
while,  this  v^y  evening,  we  drink  his 
Majesty's  health,  and  a  speedy  triumph 
to  him  over  all  his  enemies,  we  shall 
not  forget  that  of  our  noble  and  illus- 
trious Father  of  the  Fleet,  or  those 
excellent  ladies  and  ffentlemen  who 
this  day  accompanied  nim  in  his  la- 
bour of  love.' 

*^  *  Bravo,  my  lad,  and  spoke  like  a 
Briton !'  cried  Governor  Pit,  rising 
and  approaching  the  Earl.      '  Tour 


Lordship  must  excuse  me,'  continued 
he, '  if  I  feel  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  follow  your  good  example  in  con- 
tributing, in  the  name  of  myself  and 
distinguished  guests,  towards  a  merry- 
making on  this  auspicious  day.  Here, 
my  lad,  accept  of  this  from  an  old  sol- 
dier— and  recollect,  after  you've  drank 
a  good  long  life  to  your  Father  of  the 
Fleet  and  all  his  blue-jackets,  be  sure 
to  add  that  of  our  excellent  Father  ef 
the  Army,  his  Royal  Highness  of 
York,  and  all  his  scarlet  ones.  Go, 
now,  be  as  merry  as  I  can  possibly 
wish  you  ;  and  in  order  that  you  may 
want  nothing  in  my  power  to  grant, 
I  shall  immediatelv  give  orders  for  the 
band  of  the  Royiu  Marines  to  attend 
you  wherever  ^ou  shall  choose  to  go.' 

''This  mumficent  treatment  fairly 
put  poor  Jack's  pipe  out ;  and  by  my 
soul,  Davies,  I  pitied  hhn  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  coloiured,  he  grew  pale,  and, 
repeatedly  bowing,  in  a  voice  hardly 
articulate,  he  briefly  returned  thanks. 
The  Governor  smiled,  and  motioned 
to  the  door  ;  when,  followed  by  Green 
and  myself,  who  did  our  best  in  ma- 
king our  sea-bows  elegant,  he  slowly 
left  the  room,  amid  the  smiles  and  good 
wishes  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  In  the  lobby  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  we  were  met  by  Peregrine  Wig- 
ley  and  othe«  of  the  serving-men,  who 
were  evidently  awaiting  us. 

" '  Well,  my  jolly  hearts,'  cried 
Wigley,  *  how  fares  it  1  How  do  you 
like  the  Earl  and  his  noble  company  ? 
I  hope  he  has  come  down  handsomely  ? 

" '  He  has  indeed  been  very  kind,' 
answered  Morris,  'and  the  worthy 
Governor  has  not  been  one  whit  be- 
hind him.' 

"  *  Ay,'  cried  Perry ;  *  well,  that  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  Be  pleased  to 
come  this  way  a  moment.' 

"  Really,  Perry,'  cried  Morris, '  you 
must  excuse  us  at  present.  Our  com- 
rades are  waiting,  and  will  be  out  of 
all  patience.' 

"  '  That  I  know,  my  lad,'  cried 
Perry ;  '  but,  beKeve  me,  they're  not 
quite  so  impatient  for  your  presence 
as  aU  that  comes  to  either.  Come  on, 
come  on,'  cried  he,  seeing  Jack  rather 
backward  in  following  him  :  '  why, 
zounds,  man  alive,  they're  all  here 
before  you.  Do  you  really  suppose 
that  the  Governor  would  allow  you  to 
leave  his  house,  after  coming  off  the 
water,  without  a  tasting  of  some'at  to 
eat  ?  No,  no,  matey,  he's  not  the 
boy,  believe  me.' 
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'^  We  now  entered  a  large  servantt*  Head,  as  hMfppj  as  princes  are  add  to 

hall,  yt\iett  we  found  our  eomrades  be,  cheered  by  the  sorrounding  mohi- 

and  the  Marines'  band  seated  very  tude,  and  channad  wiUi  the  maie. 
comfortably  at  a  long  oaken  table,        **  As  soon  as  ire  had  got  seated  is 

which  extended  the  whole  lengUi  of  the  large  room  cf  the  inn,  whidi  oitr- 

the   room,   all   busily  employed   in  looked  the  puMic  street,  and  from  a 

knocking^  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef  into  window  of  whidi  we  sported  owUmoii- 

them,  while  the  black  jack  went  swift-  jack,  the  situation  of  the  poor  lidlowi 

ly  and  merrily  round.  in  the  boats  came  under  immediate 

''^Uilloahr  cried  Morris,  smiling  consideration.    Tarious  schemes  woe 

and  looking  down  the  hall ;  '  By  (^  proposed  ;  but  at  length  it  was  finaUj 

George,  Perry,  you Ve  got  a  jolly  mess-  agreed  on,  that,  while  our  bulky  host 

table,  and  detilishly  well  manned.    If  was  getting  things  ready,  the  whole  of 

this  was  to  be  the  case,  I  think  his  us  should  go  down  to  the  landing-f^aee 

Lordship  and    the   Ck)yemor   might  together,  and  there,  under  the  super- 

weU  hare  dose-reefed  their  bounty  to  intendance  of  the  PraidenI,  we  shooii 

us ;  for  here,  to  my  eye,  my  heart,  each  march  our  boat's  crews  up  to  the 

weVe  more  uian  enough,  without  go-  King's  Head,  by  three  of  us  at  a  time, 

ing  a  step  fiurther.*  with  the  music  at  their  head,  whsn 

^  '  Tush,  tush,'  cried  Wigley,  wink-  giring  them  a  proper  refreshmeat, 
ing  and  pulling  us  aside,  *  not  a  Uiey  were  then  to  march  back  in  the 
word  more  of  that,  Morris,  for  hea-  same  manner,  take  to  their  boats,  sad 
Ten's  sake,  I  .beseech  you,  if  you  don't  push  off  for  the  fleet — ^thus  jriring  way 
wish  to  ai&ont  me.^-Why,  my  dear  to  the  three  next  in  order.  TliesdieBM 
soul,  this  comes  from  neither  the  Go-  was  imniediatdy  put  in  exeentioii ; 
Temor  nor  his  Lordship,  but  is  mere-  and  such  was  the  order  and  propriekj 
ly  a  bit  treat  of  our  own.  Tou  must  of  the  fdlows'  behavionr,  both  m  go- 
know  we're  to  have  both  a  great  and  a  ing  and  returning,  that  it  exdted  uni- 
grand  party  to-night  on  wis  happy  ycrsal  applause  from  the  adnairing  ia- 
occasion ;  and  so,  my  worthy  friend,  habitants. 

Master  Carey  here,  who  has  the  ho-        ^  Haying  now  got  rid  of  our  boats, 

nour  of  being  the  Goyemor's  butler,  —-for,  mind  me,  we  were  determined 

just  remarked  to  me  in  the  forepart  of  to  haye  one  night  on't, — ^we  returned 

the  day,  '  Wigley,'  says  he,  *  why,  as  in  company  once  more  to  the  King's 

we'ye  so  many  things  to  cook  and  get  Head,  and  took  supper  in  a  sfyle  ol 

ready  at  any  rate  for  to-nightw  and  It's  grandeur  the  most  of  na  had  nerer 

likdy  the  lads  of  the  Fleet  will  be  here,  seen  in  our  liyes  before.    It  was  real^ 

what  would  be  the  great  harm  of  sous-  smart  work  while  it  lasted,  I  assure 

ing  a  reund  of  beef  into  the  boiler,  you,  Dayies ;  for  such  was  the  strength 

by  way  of  giying  them  a  snack  and  a  of  our  hale,  hearty  stomachs,  thus 

draught  of  beer  after  coming  off  on  unusually  and  unexpectedly  exdted, 

the  water — Doesn't  think  'twould  be  that  the  delicacies  and  daJnties  abso> 

yery  acceptable  Y  says  he.    You  may  lutdy  disappeared  one  after  other  ai 

be  sure,  my  hearts,  that  I  agreed  to  if  by  enchantment.     We  were  soon 

all  this  directly.     So  now,  you  see,  palled,  howeyer,  and  the  tables  being 

as  it  comes  all  entirely  of  Oorey's  good  deared,  the  large  ponderous  howl  aad 

will  to  you,  I  think  it  yrill  be  the  best  the  sparkling  glass  now  crowned  our 

way  to  sit  down,  thrash  away,  and  say  joyial  board.  And  now  we  did  set  toit| 

nothing — he'll  enjoy  the  thing  all  the  my  lad,  with  both  heart  and  hand ;  it 

better  for  that,  I  can  assure  you.'  was  none  of  your  mim-moutiied,  ctfaa, 

**  As  we  plainly  saw  in  all  this  there  smirking,    how-d'ye-do    occasions,    I 

was  nothing  else  for*  it,  we  quietly  ao-  assure  you  ;  but  eyeiywhere  roanng 

quiesced,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  tearing,  life  and  rigour.    The  toasts 

butler's  good  cheer.  Then,  after  kind-  and  music  were  loyalty  to  the  mait- 

ly  inyiting  him  and  Wigley,  as  wdl  head — the  cheerings  roaritorious  and 

as  some  of  the  other  prindpal  seryants,  enthusiastio*— and  the  whde  htappj 

to  pay  us  a  yisit,  and  arranging  our  knot  of  us  were  absdutdy  swimming 

order  of  march,  we  started  to  our  feet,  in  the  smooUi  sea  of  gl<ay,  when  a 

took  our  stations  in  front  of  the  house,  waiting-man  entering,  anmmnced  the 

gaye  his  Lordship  and  the  Gk>yemor  arriyal  of  two  stoangers,  who  wished 

three  patting  cheers,  and  marched  off  to  speak  with  any  one  of  the  oom- 

with  the  Union  flying,  to  the  King's  pany. 
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**  *  Who  are  tbey,  m  j  lad  ?  inquired 
Jack  M(»Ti8. 

*  *  Why,  who  shottld  they  he,  Jade,' 
intetrupted  Bill  Senator,  '  hut  (xxdc" 
swain  Wigley,  and  that  flashy-dressed, 
blowsy,  big4>ellied  customer,  as  gave 
lis  the  treat  at  the  Qoyemor*s.' 

^ '  No,  no,  Bill,  it  can't  be  thetn, 
mate,' cried  Patrick  Glynn,' and  1*11 
tell  you  as  why.  Perry  told  me  post- 
tiydy,  just  before  we  parted,  as  how 
it  would  be  well  on  in  the  middle 
watch  ere  he  and  t'other  &t  fellow 
^uld  possibly  expect  to  get  away  for 
a  moment.  Now,  as  yet.  d>e  see, 
why  it  aint  six  bells  ef  the  first  one 
gone.  So  it  can't  be  them,  whoerer 
ft  is.' 

*^  *  Can't  you  tell  us  at  once  who 
they  are,  my  hearty  V  inquired  Char^ 
ley  Derry  again. 

'''No,  sir,'  replied  the  cogging, 
ttiiling  lad  of  tne  hand^towel,  '  I 
really  cant  indeed,  sir.  They  both 
appear  to  me,  gents,  to  be  some'at 
dressed  like  younelTes-nnnart  Jackets, 
fine  wyte  trowsers,  and  1m^  rough 
boat-coats  quite  over  alL  They  hate 
aewly  arrived  in  town,  gents,  as  I 
hear  say,  in  a  post^hay  and  four.' 

"'A  nost-ehaise  and  foiur,  and 
dressed  luce  seamen,'  said  Valentine 
Joyce, '  why,  tiieyll  likdy  be  two  de* 
legates  of  the  Fleet  from  some  quarter 
or  other.' 

"' Fm  a  little  indined  to  think  so 
too,*  obserred  Jade  Morris.  '  Waiter, 
pray  usher  them  into  tbe  room,  my 
tad.  Or  stop,  d«— n  it,  Adams,  go  you 
«^'twill  be  more  respectful.' 

"But  the  waiter  had  disappeared, 
and  immediately  returned,  followed  by 
two  tall  strapping  fellows,  one  of  whom 
was  much  younger  than  the  other, 
though  both  appeared  to  be  aware  of 
their  importance,  and  stood  quite  un- 
abashed under  the  general  scrutiny 
ihey  excited  from  the  eyes  of  all  pre- 
sent. 

"'Pray, be  seated,  if  you  please, 
shipmates,'  said  Morris — when  the 
youngest  took  the  proffered  chair  with- 
out cereknony,  while  the  elder  made 
his  way  to  tbe  head  of  the  table,  and 
j>ut  a  letter  into  the  President's  nand. 
" '  0,  ay,'  said  Morris,  after  opening 
the  letter,  and  rapidly  glancing  at  its 
contents,' tis  just  as  you  said,  Joyce 
—this  comes  from  the  Nore.  Oome, 
my  lads,  a  bumper  if  you  please,  and 
that  directly, — Here's  our  brothers  at 
tbe  Nore  ! — with  three-times-three-^ 


Mosley,  strike  up.  boy  !*  The  cheers 
were  given  witn  hearty  good^wOl, 
while  the  band  played  Hearts  of  Oak. 
"  *  You're  just  arrived,  I'm  inform* 
ed,  mates  Y  said  Morris. 

" '  Why,  as  to  that  matter,'  replied 
1^  elder  stranger,  'we  ha'nt  been  above 
ten  minutes  in  town  yet,  I  believe," 
have  we,  Gregory  V 

"'No,'  replied  the  younger  stran- 
ger, '  I  doesn't  think  we  have.' 

" '  And  I  presume  you  were  sent 
down  here  to  see  how  the  land  lay,' 
continued  Morris. 

" '  You've  ffuessed  it,  mate,'  an- 
swered the  dder  stranger. 

"  *  Well,  welL  my  lads,  more  of  this 
directly,'  said  Morris ;  meantime,  we 
must  see  if  we  han*t  something  or 
other  in  the  locker  for  you — since  you 
must  be  both  &tigued  and  bunny .—*- 
Waiter,  this  way,  mv  jolly  feflow-*. 
harkye,  get  a  good  substontial  supper, 
piping  hot,  r^y,  in  the  next  room. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  for  these 
two  brave  lads.  See  that  you  loose  not 
a  moment  now,  there's  a  fine  feUow-^ 
and  tell  us  when  you're  ready.' 

" '  I  shall  be  i^eady,  sir,  in  an  in^ 
stant,'  returned  the  smiling  servant 
man  with  a  bow,  and  bolted  out  of 
the  room  with  the  dexterity  of  a  har^ 
lequin.^-The  conversation  was  imme^ 
diatdv  resumed. 

" '  Have  you  had  any  good  accounts 
ttom  the  North  Fleet  lately  V  asked 
Morris. 

«  '  Why,  yes,'  replied  the  dder 
stranger ;  '  we  does  get  something  or 
other  firom  Yarmouth  every  other  day, 
but  nothingof  any  consequence  to  ^ever 
a  one ;  for  though  they  do  seem  to 
growl  sadly,  and  not  to  be  unwUHnfi; 
in  the  work,  yet  I  don't  know  how  n 
is,  there  is  either  something  wrong 
about  them  in  the  way  of  understaniT- 
ing  each  other,  or  else  they  want  pluck 
to  stand  it  out  bravely  at  once. 

*' '  Ah,  that's  abad, bad  sign  indeed, 
shipmate,'  said  Morris ;  '  for  if  the^ 
don't  stick  firmlv  by  one  another,  'tis 
a  gone  cause  with  them.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  now.' 

" '  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
shipmate,'  cried  the  stranger;  'foi^ 
though  we  did  not  believe  It,  we  dia 
hear  often  and  often  coming  down  that 
you  had  got  all  settled — &  it  indeed 
truer 

"'Quite  so, my  lad,'  replied  Mor- 
ris ;  'and  thKnk  €k>d  for  it,  nty  I,  for 
it's  an  ugly  job  gone  to  bed.' 
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**'  To  some  people,  mate,'  said  the 
stranger,  *  I  readily  believes  it  is  ugly 
and  loathsome  enough,  seeing  as  how 
it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  hole  in  the 
purses  of  most  of  'em ;  to  others  again, 
who  like  ourselves,  must  stand  in  the 
breach  and  brave  the  squall,  it  is  both 
disagreeable  and  dangerous ;  but  what 
then  I — ^to  the  great  bulk  of  us,  who 
will  reap  the  fnnt  of  that  daring  and 
difficulty,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  mate,  in  the  whole  versal  Fleet, 
however  quiet  and  tame  they  may  be 
at  present,  who  will  not  brighten  up 
and  chime  in  for  snacks  as  soon  as  the 
battle's  over. 

"  *  Why,  my  lad,  of  that  you  may 
be  certain,'  cried  Morris,  'and  the 
thought  of  the  likes  of  that  there 
makes  me  all  the  happier  it  is  over. — 
But  how  d'ye  get  on  at  the  Nore  V 

^  *  Oh,  devilish  so  so,  indeed,'  said 
the  stranger.  *  AU  our  fellows,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  don't  appear 
to  know  what  they're  about — they 
grant  one  think  to-day,  and  denv  it 
to-morrow.  Tou  never  saw  such  a 
set ;  for  they're  all  round  the  compass 
in  tiie  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  will  stand  to  nothing.  It  was 
our  opinion,  that  they  waited  to  see 
how  tne  Government  would  bring  you 
up.' 

'* '  In  faith,  my  dear  fellow,  there's 
nothing  more  likely,'  observed  Morris, 
smiling ; '  and  if  that  there's  the  case, 
you've  got  a  pretty  long  journey  to 
devilish  little  purpose,  seeing  the 
news  of  to-day  will  be  there  long  before 
you.' 

"<  Oh,  as  to  that,  mate,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  it  is  nothing ;  we  are  too 
serioi^y  bent  on  the  attainment  of 
our  object  to  pass  a  single  thought 
about  any  trouble  it  may  cost  us.  And 
although  the  news  will  be  there  be- 
fore us,  I'm  very  doubtful  it  will  get 
but  small  belief  before  we  reach  ue 
'Kore  again,  which  we  at  present  mean 
to  do  as  speedily  as  we  can.' 

"  *  Why,  man  alive,  you  don't 
mean  to  set  off  again  to-morrow  V  ask- 
ed Morris. 

**  *  If  God  grants  health,  we  mtut,* 
said  the  stranger. 

" '  Oho,  my  orave  fellow,  if  it's  a 
must  business,  I've  not  a  syllable  more 
to  say,'  said  Morris. 

"  *  The  supper  waits  you,  gents,' 
said  the  smiling  waiter,  bowing  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

♦**  Ah,  very    well,  my  lad,'    said 


Morris.  'Now,  my  dear  fdlows,  Fd 
advise  you  to  retire  and  refreih  your- 
selves comfortably,  for  sure  yoa  must 
require  it.  You  can  join  us  at  your 
own  convenience— when  we  will  tdl 
you  all  about  it.' 

t<  <  We  must  certainly  thank  you 
all,  my  brave  lads,  for  your  kind  hos- 
pitality,'said  the  elder  stranger,  rising, 
'  and  shall  as  frankly  avail  omselves 
of  it    Come,  Gr^oiy,  let  us  go,  mateL* 

**  The  younger  seaman  rose,  and 
both  immediately  left  the  room. 

« <  Well,  my  hearties,'  said  Jade 
Morris,  'what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
unlucW  affiur  1  Fm  sure,  I  wish  from 
my  soul  they'd  a  let  us  alone  for  a 
niffht — ^thof  I  can't  blame  the  poor 
feUows  either.  You  all  heard  Uiem  aay 
they  must  get  imder  weigh  to-morxow. 
— ^Now,  I'm  really  at  a  loss  what's  to  be 
done  ;  for  we've  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  night,  were  we  willing^ 
seeing  every  paper  we  have  is  left  on 
board.' 

"  *  Why,  what  needs  you  bodier 

Jour  pate  about  that,  Morris  V  cried 
fark  Turner.  '  If  they  can't  wait 
until  we  are  ready  for  them,  why,  I 
should  suppose  they  must  just  go  ajid 
carry  *with  them,  what  everybody 
knows.  As  you  say,  nothing  can  be 
done  to-night  now,  even  althou^  we 
were  willing,  so  what's  the  use  of  di*- 
turbing  our  harmony  any  more  about 
the  matter  ?  It  is  no  &ult  of  ours, 
sinqp  it  is  quite  impossible  we  could 
be  prepared  for  them,  when  we  didn't 
even  Know  of  their  journey  hero 
at  all.  Besides,  you  know,  you  and 
Adams  must  go  up  yourselves  shortly 
to  the  Nore,  and  as  you  can  then  taOa 
all  the  proper  papers  with  you,  why 
that  will  put  all  to  rights  again.' 
"  '  Now,  would  it  not  answer  tiie 

Purpose  equally  well,  mates,'  cried 
'om  Allen,  '  were  we  just  to  detain 
these  lads  here  to-morrow,  and  then 
furnish  them  with  every  documoit 
and  paper  of  our  proceedings  we 
judged  necessary  1  For  my  own  park 
I  tUnk  it  woula  ;  and  I  think  it  would 
also  be  treating  tiiese  delegates  with  a 
confidence  and  a  dignity  becoming  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  Fleet  who  sent  them  down, 
and  render  the  heavy  expense  of  Mor- 
ris and  Adams'  journey  up  entirely 
unnecessary.  I'U  bet  any  money  thdr 
instructions  say  as  much,  though  Jack 
Morris  hasn't  been  polite  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one  but  himself.' 
" '  Oho  !    you're   there,  are    you, 
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firiend  Tommy  !*  cried  Jack  Morris,  smi- 
ling ;  '  I  cry  you  mercy,  my  good-hu- 
moured customer,  for  it  was  certainly  a 
monstrous  overiook  of  mine.  I  had  the 
presumption,  you  must  know,  mates, 
to  think  at  one  time  this  eyening  that 
here  we  were  to  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  speechifying  and  consulting, 
but  were  met  to  be  merry,  and  amuse 
one  another  with  a  stave.  But  friend 
Tom,  you  see,  seems  to  think  other- 
wise, and  mayhap  others  too,  were  they 
known.  So  in  case  that  there  should  be 
the  case.  I'll  pipe,  so  it  please  you,  ano- 
ther and  a  last  council-ooard  directly.' 
**  *  Bah  !'    cried  a  dozen  at  once, 

*  to  the  deyil  with  your  council- 
boards  !  Come,  mates,  push  roxmd 
the  harmony  ;  Mosley,  strike  up,  my 
braye  fellow.' 

^  *  Come,  come,  my  good  souls,' 
cried  Morris  to  the  band,  *  helay  your 
warbling  for  a  short  time.  As  it  ap- 
pears you're  heartily  sick  of  oouncu- 
boards  and  speechifying,  which  I'm 
deyilish  happy  to  see,  allow  me,  mates, 
to  make  a  small  amends  for  my  ras- 
cally ill  manners  by  reading  to  you  the 
note  which  the  old  boy  handed  me.  It 
would  appear  to  haye  excited  a  great 
curiosity  in  Tom  Allen,  and  mayhap 
may  haye  done  the  same  to  others  ;  it 
will  be  fax  hotter,  therefore,  to  read  it 
out  at  once,  and  to  he  done  with  it. 
If  I  had  known  that  Tom's  curiosity 
was  half  so  much  roused,  he  or  any 
other  of  you  might  haye  seen  it  long 
ago,  without  half  of  the  nitty  that's 
been  made  on't ;  but  no !  that  he 
d  d, — that  would  haye  been  too 
manly  and  open  for  Tom  ;  instead  of 
that,  he  must  wheel  round  and  round, 
so  cunningly  and  sneakingly,  to  gain 
a  paltry  nobody-cares -about  point, 
which  he  might  haye  made  at  once  by 
a  bold  request.  Pshaw!  I'm  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  such  ill-natured 
doings! — Howeyer,  here  is  their  tn- 
siructions,  my  lads,  as  friend  Tommy 
is  pleased  to  call  them — and  pretty 
instructions  you'll  think  them,  I'll  be 
sworn — ^listen,  if  you  please — 

*NoRB,  12rAJI%,  1797. 

*  To  the  President  of  the  Delegates 

of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

'  Sib,' — that's  the  handle  of  my  Sun- 
day's name,  you  must  know,  my  lads 
— hem — '  The  bearers  hereof,  to  wit, 
Charles  M'Arthy  and  William  Gre- 
gory, being  regular  Delegates  from  the 


Fleet  at  the  Nore,  are  sent  dowil  to 
you,  to  learn  the  state  of  progress  of 
the  measures  you  haye  taken  to  enforce 
the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  British  seamen  in  general. 
You  will  therefore  please  to  giye  them 
eyeiT  necessary  information,  and  par- 
ticularly what  you  mean  to  do  in  fu- 
ture, that  we  may  in  all  matters  agree 
in  our  actions.    I  am, 

Sir, 
In  name  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Fleet, 
Yours,  &c. 
RicHABn  Pabker,  FrestderU' 

*  And  so  ends  the  ditty — the  inHmo- 
tions  I  mean — which,  upon  my  soul, 
my  braye  fellows,  I  did  think  so  yery 
unimportant,  that  I  confess  me  I  was 
yery  careless  about  disturbing  you  with 
them  at  all  to-night,  whateyer  I  might 
haye  done  to-morrow.  This,  howeyer, 
it  would  now  appear,  won't  please — 
we  must  tack  about  once  more,  it 
seems,  and  stand  away  for  Bothera- 
tion-bay again — so,  since  I'ye  been 
dragged  forward  in  this  lousy  manner, 
d'ye  see,  and  been  almost  compelled  to 
read  to  you  what  some  are  pleased  to 
call  these  fine  fellows'  instructions — 
why,  there  they  are— in  God's  name, 
let  eyery  one  on  you  read  for  himsel£ 
and  tell  us  at  once  what's  to  be  done. 

'^'Why,  what  the  blazes  can  you 
do  to-night,  Jack,'  cried  Mark  Turner 
again, '  eyen  thof  you  were  willing  1  If 
the  lads  must  go  to-morrow,  why,  let 
them,  and  haye  done  with  it ; — ^it  is 
all  of  the  less  consequence,  you  know, 
seeing  that  ^ou  and  Adams  will  follow 
them  so  rapidly.' 

"  *  Ah,  but,  my  dear  fellow.  Turner,' 
said  Morris,  'recollect  the  terrible 
expense.' 

«'Bah!'  cried  Turner,  'the  ex- 
pense be  d— d : — ^there's  not  a  soul 
m  the  Fleet  will  eyer  think  a  moment 
on  the  subject.' 

"  *  I  don't  know  that,  my  hearty,' 
returned  Morris,  '  when  it  appears  to 
be  thought  on  already.' 

«  *  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so,'  said 
Turner,  *  but  111  just  tell  you,  Jack, 
once  and  for  all,  a  small  bit  of  my 
mind.  You  and  Adams,  mark  me, 
were  long  ago  publicly  appointed  to 
go  to  the  Nore,  to  giye  the  lads  there 
a  full  account  of  all  we  had  done,  and 
how  we  had  settled  ;  and  Potts  and 
Buly  were  to  go  to  Plymouth  on  the 
same  commission.  Now,  if  you  think 
proper  to  flinch  from  these  orders,  now 
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it  fau  come  to  the  puah,  I  iiiaist  for 
the  honour  of  the  Fleet,  that  we  hsTe 
%  Baw  election  immediately.* 

^  '  Why,  what  a  murder  of  a 
hubhieehow/  cried  Dennis  I^wley, 
'  you're  after  making  about  nothing  at 
ail  at  all !  For  my  own  part,  darl^g^ 
IVe  heard  neyer  a  syllabub  of  refusal 
come  from  the  mouths  of  any  of  the 
four  weVe  appointed  yet — and  sure 
there's  never  an  occasion  fbr  election- 
eering till  that's  the  case.  Bah  1 — to 
the  devil  with  all  such  comf^te  bo- 
theration ! — ffive  me  grog  a»a  music, 
my  darlinffs ! 

"'  <  All  that  IVe  vet  heard  said,  my 
lads,'  cried  Tom  Allen,  returning  to 
the  chai)^  with  the  delegates'  let- 
ter open  IB  his  hand,  '  oonTincee  me 
more  and  more  that  in  what  IVe  ob- 
served I'm  rij^t.  To  be  sure  I've 
got  plenty  of  jaw  from  severals  pre- 
sent ;  but  this,  d'ye  see,  shan't  de- 
ter me  an  instant  from  doing  what 
I  consider  proper  and  right.  And 
what  have  I  got  iJl  this  lubberiy 
cheek  for,  I'd  wish  to  know  % — ^why, 
shnply  because  I  wish  to  see  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Fleet  and  its  ddegates 
maintained.  I  openly  confess  I  do  so ; 
and  I  repeat,  that  by  supplying  these 
delegates  now  in  the  house  with  every 
proper  information,  the  expense  of 
sucn  long  joum^  as  you  have  now  in 
view  is  completely  unnecessary.  There 
win  be  no  shine,  to  be  sure,  and  less 
^rting  of  these  paltry  white  fiivours ; 
but  what  of  that  1  you  will  have  the 
money  they  cost  you  in  your  trowsers* 
pockets  for  better  purposes;  and  by 
the  confidence  you  repose  in  their 
messengers,  you  will  be  all  the  abler 
to  diow  your  country  and  the  whole 
world,  the  high  respect  you  have  for 
your  brothers  at  tne  Nore,  and  the 
anxiety  and  seal  you  feel  in  their  wel- 
fioe.  lagain  repeat, my  lads,  that  all 
this  can  be  better  done  here,  while  we 
are  all  present,  than  l^  Uie  sending 
any  two  of  our  number  up  to  the 
Kore— even  were  thev  such  highfly- 
ing lawyers  as  Jack  Morris  seems  to 
thmk  himself.  What  am  I,  or  anv 
one  here,  to  know  what  he  may  thinjL 
proper  to  report  to  them  1  Tou  put  it 
IB  his  power  to  say  just  what  he  pleases 
-*4nuoh  or  little,  right  or  wrong,  as 
the  humour  takes  him  at  the  moment. 
I,  for  one,  am  for  no  such  doings  ;  the 
dielegates,  by  this  letter,  are  expremly 
sent  for  information  from  us-^we  are 
all  present,  and  I  say,  let  them  have 


it.  Besides,  Uiere  is  anotiier  reqineet 
made  in  this  letter,  which,  although 
veiy  likely  another  object  of  their 
iourncy,  has  beea  hitherto  studioosly 
kept  in  the  darii — It  is  here  phuBly 
and  earnestly  wished,  that  you  shooM 
particularly  inform  them  what  joo 
mean  to  do  in  fixture  \ — ^As  a  ddegate^ 
and  as  representing  as  qnrited  and 
able  a  ship  s  company  aa  ever  a  <meoB 
you»  I  wish  you  all  to  si^  what  is  your 
answer  to  this  question  f 

^  '  A  very  simple  one  indeed,  Tom,' 
answered  Morris  gravely.  *  In  fr^ 
ture^  as  I  take  i^  we  mean  to  do  eur 
duty/ 

'^  <  That  is  wmr  opinion,  mayh^, 
Jack,'  said  Aikn  sneeringly ;  '  but 
is  it  the  opinion  of  the  present  com- 
pany ?' 

^  '  Yes,  yes,'  roared  about  twenty  at 
once ; — ^wmle  others  impatioitly  ened, 
<  Pshaw,  belay,  Tom,  belay !' 

^  *  And  do  you  mean  to  give  this  as 
the  answer  of  the  Fleetf  cried  Al- 
len. 

«  <  Undoubtedly,'  was  the  answer. 

"<  <  Then,  my  lads,'  cried  the  un- 
daunted fBllow,  <  I  win  belay— I  wiU, 
however,  give  you  a  one^  two,  three 
drag — ay,  and  a  hurrah  too^  before  I 
go— for  I  wW,  say,  and  I  shall  repeal 
both  in  my  own  name^  and  the  sevem 
hundred  smart  fellows  I  rvpcsmmXf 
that  I  completely  dissent  from  you 
all — ^that  sudi  aa  answer  is  not  that  of 
the  Channel  Fleet— that  it  shall  never 
be  sanctioned  while  I  am        * 

"^  <  ak  down^  Tam^  dt  dfnen .'—  T^rn 
him  otUf  tttm  kitn  out  /—and,  Mudc, 
play  up  P — ^were  now  the  various  da- 
mours  of  the  whole  company — acmieof 
the  more  sealousof  whom  wen  ac^ia^j 
on  their  feet  to  put  their  threats  in 
execution,  when  Allen,  shoving  away 
his  chair,  and  ^eing  fiercely  the  whola 
company,  said —  / 

^  '  'Ware  force,  mates !  *ware  force ! 
— ^The  first  fellow  that  lavs  his  buk 
pers  on  me,  by  Qc—y  I'U  feu  him  like^ 
a  buUock,  were  he  my  brother. — ^I* 
said,  and  I'U  boldly  repeat  it,  that  if 
you  give  such  an  answer,  you  don't 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  seamen 
of  the  OhaDDel  Fleet,  but  have  base- 
ly deserted  them  for  a  few  yards  of 
white  favours,  a  supper,  and  a  blow- 
out of  grog  and  music  They  shan% 
however,  have  that  to  say  of  mo- 
no—Tom  Allen  belongs  to  the  Mar& 
and  he  glories  in  her — for  she  and 
I,  I  know,  shall  be  ruled  in  respect 
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to  an  answer  like  that,  just  exactly 
as  we  find  our  greatly  be-praised  pro- 
mises realized.  You  may  do  as  likes 
you,  mates— -good  night ! — So  saying, 
and  snatehij^  up  his  hat,  which  he 
dismantled  W  its  white  knot  in  a 
trice,  he  immediately  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  house. 

''So  completely  striking  was  the  ef- 
fect of  this  Dold  and  hurried  exit,  that 
the  whole  present  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  silent  wonderment,  and  for 
acme  time  after  little  was  to  be  heard 
but  a  desultoiy  remark  muttered  here 
and  there. 

**  *  My  eye  !'  cried  Charles  Derry, 
*  what  a  red-hot  shot  of  a  fellow  that 
there  Allen  must  be  surely ! — Why, 
d — n  me,  if  he  didn't  bounce  off  like  a 
Congreve  rocket  !* 

**  *  Bah !'  said  Jem  MeMn, '  a  saucy, 
conceited,  chitter-chattering  fool ; — 
whose  tongue  must  be  ever  pippering 
and  frippering  like  an  oyerdone  doe- 
boy  in  the  cook's  coppers ! — To  the 
deyil  with  him,  I  say  ! — A  pretty  fel- 
low, indeed,  to  haye  the  cheek  to  call 
honest  Jack  Morris  a  lawyer, — a  man, 
ao  help  me,  mate,  who  has  more  brains 
in  his  great  toe,  than  A]len  has  in  all 
his  carcase.' 

"  *  Tis  a  pity,  poor  fellow,  after  all,' 
cried  Jack  Saunders  ;  '  f or  I  firmly 
belieyes  it  his  only  failing.  I'ye  known 
him  now,  mate,  a  number  of  years, 
and  I'ye  eyer  seen  it  the  case,  that  as 
soon  as  Tom  got  a  little  heated  with 
grog,  then,  my  boy,  he'd  commence  a 
spouting  about  some'at  directly.  He's 
a  braye  fellow,  howeyer,  and  a  good 
seaman.' 

•"YHiy,  there's  no  one  will  deny 
that)  matey,'  answered  Melrin.  '  But 
what  the  deyil  was  the  use  of  his 
speechifying  to-night  of  all  the  days 
in  the  year,  imless  it  were  in  the  ho- 
nest way  of  a  joyial  staye  or  two  ?  I 
assure  you  I'm  cursedly  disappointed ; 
for  I  expected  some  rare  fun,  particu- 
larly aner  I  heard  how  handsomely 
old  First  of  June  had  tipped  them  the 
rhino.' 

« '  Hush,  Melyin,'  cried  Mark  Tur- 
ner,' '  and  turn  your  eyes  to  the  head 
of  the  table  yonder.  D'ye  twiff  him  ? 
— I  see  by  the  curl  of  Morris^  black 
eyes  that  he's  either  bent  on  fun  or 
mischief.  Ay,  up  he  gets — now  for  it, 
mates.' 

***  Order,  order  I  my  fine  fellows',' 
said  the  President,  rising,  '  we're 
losing  time  completely.    As  I  think, 
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we'ye  had  enough  of  botheration  for  a 
night,  we'll  douce  it  till  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity. Let  us  now  make  all  sail  for 
the  land  of  delight — let  the  glass,  and 
the  catch,  and  the  toast  go  round  ;  and 
make  ourselyes  as  happy  and  merry  as 
we  possibly  can.  It  is  now  hard  on  the 
middle  watch,  and  I  expect  our  risitors 
eyery  moment — 'twould  be  a  shocking 
affitir,  I'm  sure,  for  them  to  catch  us 
squabbling  like  a  parcel  of  children, 
instead  of  trowling  the  bowl  to  a  merry 
chaunt,  as  every  one  would  expect. — 
Come,  Mosely,  my  heart  of  oak,  set 
your  warblers  to  work,  and  eiye  us  a 
something  or  other,  while  I  think  of  a 
staye !' 

''This  proposal  was  receiyed  with 
three  cheers — the  band  struck  up  a 
fayourite  air,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
eyery  angry  feeling  was  subdued,  and 
eyery  heart  elate  with  good  humour. 

** '  Belay,  now,  my  ^K>d  Mosely,  if 
you  please,'  cried  Jack  Morris  ;  '"and 
try  if  you  can't  stick  in  with  me  at 
the  chorus  ;  for  although  I  haye  pipe 
enough,  I  haye  deyilish  little  music, 
that  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  touch  of  the  old  Boat  Song,  my 
lads — hem : — 

I. 

Here  we  go,  my  hearties ! 

If  luck  don't  desert  us. 

Trifles  shall  not  part  us — 
Yo  ho  I  poll  away ! — 

See  the  foe,  we're  nearing. 

Laughing,  pointing,  jeering^ 

Careless,  never  fearing. 
But  they'll  gain  the  dav ! — 

But  we'll  soon  convince  them 

We're  the  boys  wont  flinch  them. 

But  carry  them  and  clinch  them — 
Glory  ! — ^pull  away  !* — 

"  At  this  appropriate  and  animating 
chorus,  the  whole  assembled  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  music,  were  loudly 
and  actively  employed,  when  the  room 
door  was  suddenly  shoved  wide  open, 
and  discovered  the  laughing  counte- 
nance of  Master  Coxswain  Wigley, 
accompanied  by  hX  Carey,  the  butler, 
and  the  delegates  from  the  Nore.  Peiry 
had  just  got  enough  to  put  him  in 
glorious  trim  for  fun,  for  in  an  instant, 
my  boy,  he  was  quite  at  home—chimed 
in  with  the  chorus  in  a  trice,  (for  you 
must  know  it  was  originally  Perry's 
own  song,  who  had  learned  it  to  al- 
most all  the  boats-crews  of  the  fleet,) 
and,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  time  to 
carry  on  with  another  stave,  futh,  on 
he  went  with  it,  Daries,  in  a  good, 
strong,  dear  pipe,  while  Jack  Morris, 
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good  soul,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of  laugh- 
ter— the  joke  being,  that  instead  of 
going  on  with  the  second  stave,  he 
commenced  with  the  very  last : — 

XXIV. 

Rowing  to  the  landing, 

There  you  see  her  standing, 

Who  has  the  commanding 
Of  your  heart,  the  stay ! — 
"  Oh,"  she  cries,  "  my  true  love  ! 

Is  it  really,  you,  love  1 

To  your  faithful  Sue,  love, 
Haste  thee,  come  away." — 

Too  good  for  refusing, 

I  stand  no  longer  musing. 

But  jump  ashore  to  SuAm — 
Coil  up,  and  belay. 

*' '  Ha,  ha^  ha !'  roared  Jack  Morris, 
as  soon  as  the  chaunt  was  concluded. 
— *Why,  Wigley,  you're  the  devil's 
own  bird,  and  as  mad  a  fellow  as  ever ! 
However,  I  must  thank  you  certainly 
for  helping  me  out  so  ^imously  with 
the  Two  Dozeiif  although  you've  left 
out  the  guts  of  'em.' 

"  *  Ah,  well,  my  heart !'  cried  Wiff- 
ley,  '  that's  what  many  an  honest  fS- 
low  wouldn't  compliJn  o^  I'll  be 
sworn,  thof  the  guts  were  left  out  of 
them  oftener  than  it  is. — But  confound 
all  dozens,  and  the  fellows  that  first 
invented  them  ! — Let's  be  merry  while 
we're  here,  for  Heaven  knows  when 
we  may  have  such  another  happy  op- 
portunity.— Mr  President,  a  bumper,  if 
you  please — here's — Short  allowance, 
nine-water  grog,  an  empty  pocket,  and 
the  never  a  Mend  to  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Fleet,  both  at  home  and  abroad ! 
— Come,  my  hearts,  with  six  times 
three,  and  off  she  goes.' 

"  The  cheers  were  given  with  genu- 
ine spirit,  while  the  band  struck  up 
*  Cheerly^  cheertvy  my  jolly  boys  P 

"  But  in  truth,  Davies,  were  I  to  go 
on,  I  could  nevei*  have  done  with  that 
thrice  happy  night,  which  was  worth 
a  whole  existence  of  others ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  which,  although  many 
years  have  passed  and  gone,  is  still  as 
strongly  imprinted  on  my  memory  as 
thof  it  had  happened  but  t'other  day. 
I  shall  only  farther  s^,  then,  that  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Wigley,  who  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  the  song 
and  the  laugh  went  round,  and  we 
carried  on  in  the  highest  style,  until 
the  returning  day-light  warned  us  to 
knock  off.  The  most  of  our  com- 
panions betook  themselves  to  a  tem- 
porary repose ;  but,  for  my  part,  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.    Adjourning 


to  a  small  upper  apartmott,  in  com- 

rmj  with  Wigl^,  Oarey,  and  Monii, 
thought  myself  &r  better  esmpktjBi 
in  tallong  over  the  occurreoces  of  the 
day,  and  laughing  at  some  good  jokes 
raised  by  Wi^ey,  at  »  ezpenae  of 
the  hard  rubs,  as  well  as  {^eaiurea,  of 
other  years.    In  this  select  con&b,  jott 
may  be  sure,  our  intended  eruhte  to 
the  Nore  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  re- 
garding it,  Wigley  gave  us  complete 
satisfaction.    He  said,  he,  from   the 
first,  had  so  ha  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  i^  that  on  his  return  with  his  le^er 
firom  the  Fleet,  seeing  how   highly 
pleased  his  Lordship  was  with  the  pe- 
tusbI  of  it,  he  had  ventured  to  have 
some  talk  about  the  journey  with  him, 
and  from  what  he  then,  and  had  siooe 
said,  he  hadn't  a  doubt  but  he^d  get 
him  to  grant  as  every  assistance  and 
protection  that  was  necessary,  in  the 
course  of  that  or  the  foUowing  day. 
Meantime,  he  advised  us  to  get  all  oar 
matters  settled  on  board — such  as  tee- 
ing our  clothes  and  hammocks  stowed 
away,  you  know,  getting  the  necessary 
papers,  cash,  and  all  that — *  And  then,* 
says  he,  'when. you  are  all  ready,  and 
come  on  shore,  just  give  a  call  at  the 
Qovemor's  house,  and  if  Fm  gone,  as 
probably  I  may,  Carey  here  will  have 
everything  ready  waiting  you  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.    He  will  alao  tell 
you  where  to  find  me  in  Lond^m,  and 
I  dare  say  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  serve  you.'    To  all  this  Cb^ 
rey  warmly  agreed ;  and  thus  you  see 
matters  were  all  at  once  finally  agreed 
on.    The  morning  by  this  time  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  increa- 
sing noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets 
began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  something 
to  eat ;  but  all  our  entreaties,  compli- 
ments, and  smiles,  could  prevail  oa 
neiUier  to  stop,  so,  with  mutual  good 
wishes  of  success,  and  a  promise  to  see 
them  again  as  soon  as  we  landed,  we 
were  at  last  compelled  reluctantly  to 
part. 

*'  On  going  down  stairs  to  breakfiut 
we  were  happy  to  find  a  full  muster 
of  all  hands  ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  more  delicate  complain- 
ing of  headaches,  which  made  an  ap- 
plication to  mine  host's  cordials  indis- 
pensable, the  whole  appeared  to  be 
little  worse  of  the  wear,  and  demolish- 
ed the  good  things  that  were  placed 
befcnre  them  with  an  avidity  and  dex- 
terity which  did  them  honour.  As 
soon  as  the  table  was  cleared,  Moirb 
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related  the  conyenation  we  had  bad 
with  Wiglej,  and  the  plan  we  had 
chalked  out  for  our  future  procedure, 
which  I  was  happj  to  see  met  with 
general  approbation.  He  then  shortly 
addre^^  the  two  delegates  ft^m  the 
Nore,  informing  them  that  as  t^ey 
had  already  heard  our  proposed  yisit 
mentioned,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  the  subject— that  if  they  must 
set  off  directly  on  their  return,  he  would 
give  them  a  letter  to  their  President, 
stating  the  matter ;  but  that  if  they 
could  possibly  venture  to  halt  a  day  oj 
two,  himself  and  I  woi^ld  gladly  ac- 
company them. 

''' Nothing  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  your  company,  mates,' 
replied  McCarthy,  *  were  it  not,  d*ye 
see,  that  the  news  is  already  abroad  ; 
and  in  that  there  case,  you  knows,  why 
the  sooner  we're  under  weigh  the  bet- 
ter. There  will  be  fidgetting  enough, 
depend  on*t,  as  it  is ; — but  twould  be 
the  devil  to  pay  altogether,  were  we  to 
lose  another  hour  now — ^No,  no,  the 
road,  my  lads,  for  our  money,  and  that 
too  under  every  inch  of  canvass  we  can 
carry — so  you  may  tip  us  your  letter 
as  soon  as  likes  vou,ana  in  faith,  mates, 
the  sooner  the  better.' 

"  *  Come,  come,  McCarthy,'  said 
Morris,  'you  an't  in  such  a  devilish 
huny  as  all  that  comes  to. — Why,  my 
hearts,  your  ohay  hasn't  even  made 
its  appearance  yet.' 

« '  Han't  it,  matey  !'  cried  McCarthy 
laughing, — *  that  shows,  however,  you 
wem't  on  the  look-out.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  has  been  waiting  us  down  in 
the  yard  there  more  than  an  hour  a- 
gone.' 

**  *  Oho  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
lads,'  cried  Morris,  ringing  the  bell. 
*  I  must  handle  my  nippers  a  little 
smarter  if  that's  the  way  on' t. — Waiter, 
fetch  me  your  writing  gear  in  a  mo- 
ment, my  lad. — Well,  shipmates,  how 
did  you  relish  the  story  of  last  night  V 

"*  Excellent  well,'  said  McCarthy. 
'  I  knows  for  myself  it  did  me  much 
good,  mate,  and  I've  little  doubt  but 
you'll  observe  to-day  that  two  or'three 
of  the  wrinkles  of  my  old  muzzel  have 
missed  muster — ^pleasure  lately  has 
been  such  a  stranger,  d'ye  see.  But 
howsomdever,  my  lads,  1  hope  now 
we'll  weather  the  point,  and  then  all 
will  go  well  again.' 

" '  I  should  hope  so,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  Morris,  just  as  the  waiter  entered 
with  the  wi*iting  materials,  when  he 
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immediately  seated  himself,  and  com- 
menced his  letter,  which  he  soon 
finished.  Presenting  it  to  McCarthy, 
he  said,  '  Here,  my  good  soul,  is  our 
note  of  hand,  that  you  and  your  pell 
have  honestly  done  your  duty,  and 
that  we  mean  to  visit  you  with  all  the 
particulars  as  soon  as  we  can. — I  think 
me  that  is  all  that  you  require  at  pre- 
sent.' 

«<I  should  think  so,  shipmate,' 
said  McCarthy,  pocketing  the  letter, 
'  thof  it  isn't  an  easy  matter  to  guess 
aright  sometimes  what  to  thizuL  on 
them  there  occasions. — But  harkye, 
brother,  can't  tell  us  now  honestly 
when  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  take 
the  road  ? — ^That  will  likely  enough 
be  amongst  the  first  questions,  you 
knows,  and  it  makes  a  fellow  look  cur- 
sedly foolish  not  to  have  a  some'at  to 
say  in  answer.' 

*'  *  It  certainly  does  so,  my  fine  fel- 
low,' replied  Morris;  'though,  upon 
my  soul,  it  is  out  of  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  tell  you  with  anything  like 
certainty,  we've  so  many  pick-nick 
forms  to  march  through,  the  delay  of 
which  we  can  say  nothing  about  be- 
fore we  get  ashore  again.  However, 
give  us  good  sea-room  and  you  can't 
go  wrong — say,  at  the  least,  that  we 
hope  to  see  them  all  in  the  course  of 
the  week  after  your  arrival.  Depend 
on  it,  no  time  shall  be  lost  on  our 
parts.' 

'''Ah  well,  be  it  so,  matey,'  said 
M'Carthy. — *  X  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess, and  trust  vou  ,will  not  dally,  see- 
ing as  how  we  11  be  all  impatient  for 
your  arrival. — ^And  now  give  me  your 
fiipper,  my  boy  !  Grood  bye,  and  God 
bless  you  ! — for  we  must  be  on  the 
move.  Gbod  bye  to  you  all,  shipmates  ! 
Come,  Gregory,  let  us  go.' 

"  Gregory  and  the  whole  of  us  now 
followed  him  down  to  the  chaise,  which 
had  been  driven  up  to  the  door,  into 
which  he  immediately  sprung,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  far  corner. 

" '  Well,  my  dear  lads,'  said  Gre- 
gory, shaking  each  of  us  cordially  by 
the  hand,  '  I  must  even  bid  you  all 
farewell.  Depend  on't,  however,  I 
sha'nt  forget  your  kindness  in  a  hurry  ; 
and  if  ever  any  on  you  should  come 
athwart  the  channel  where  Bill  Gre- 
gory is  brought  up,  he'll  be  very  proud 
to  answer  the  hail  of  a  brother  from 
Portsmouth. — Harkye,  my  tight  little 
fellows  of  the  whip,  see  that  you  drive 
like  the  very  devil,  and  keep  on  at  full 
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stretch.  If  joudo  so,  I  can  tell  you,  rou 
sha'nt  want  plenty  of  the  good  stuff  to 
keep  the  wind  out  of  jour  stomachs. 
Farewell,  mates  !  €k)od  bje  !' — and 
so  Baying  he  Joined  his  companion  in 
the  chaise,  which  instantly  drove  off. 

«  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  Sall^rport,  to 
see  whether  the  boats  had  amved,  du- 
ring which  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  run  to  the  Governor's  house 
to  have  a  few  words  with  my  old  friend 
Wigley.  I  no  sooner  saw  him  than  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  as  usual  anticipated  my  wishes. 

<* '  Aha,  Adams,  is  it  you,  my  dear 
fellow  V  cried  he  ;  ^  I*ve  a  guess  what 
you  come  for,  and  have  provided  for 
you  accordingly,  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  I  expected — here  it  is,  put  it  in 
your  pocket.  His  Lordship  was  so  veiy 
kind  as  cause  his  secretary  write  it 
this  morning  before  I  got  home,  and, 
in  fact,  put  his  name  to  it  the  moment 
he  got  out  of  bed.  It  is  directed,  you  will 
perceive,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  I  hope  it  will  overrule  all  opposi- 
tion to  your  intended  journey.  I  would 
advise  you  to  deliver  it  to  him  your- 
self— ^indeed,  I  don't  know  but  what 
it  would  be  as  well  were  the  whole  four 
of  you  going  with  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  you  all,  were  he  desirous. 
However,  you  can  do  as  you  think  pro- 
per in  tbHt,--only  I  wouldn't  have  you 
to  neglect  going  yourself — 'tis  far  the 
best  way  in  these  bits  of  ticklish  af- 
fdrs.  I  shall  be  all  impatience  until 
I  hear  how  you  get  on,  or  rather  till  I 
see  you  in  London — for  there  is  some 
talk  of  our  departure  already.  Mean- 
time, my  dear  fellow,  I  shall  prepare 
everything  for  you  as  far  as  in  me  lays ; 
and  if  I'm  not  here  on  your  return, 
you'll  find  all  right,  I  hope,  with  Ca- 
rey, who  is  a  real  good  fellow,  and 
loves  a  blue- j}icket  dearly.  I  must  now 
leave  you,  Adams,  having  to  attend 
his  Lordship. — By  the  by,  d'ye  go  on 
board  now,  or  are  you  going  to  make 
another  day  on't  V 

"*0h,  directly,  Perry,  directly,'  said 
I. — <  I  merely  made  a  run  to  you, 
while  the  fellow  was  down  seeing  af- 
ter our  boats.  I  sincerely  thank  you, 
my  good  lad,  for  the  trouble  I  have 
put  you  to ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
yet  before  you  leave  Portsmouth.' 

*^*  Faith,  Adams,  that's  more  than 
I  tlare  promise,'  cried  Wigley  ;  *  but 
at  all  events  I  shall  certainly  live  in 
the  hope  ot  seeing  you  shortly  in  Lon- 


don.— ^Cheer  up,  my  hearty  and  live  in 
the  love  of  tha^  happy  meeting.* 

^  We  now  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other ;  and  hurrying  ba^  to  Uie 
King's  Head,  1  fotmd  that  the  boat:* 
had  arrived,  mine  host  satisfied,  and 
all  my  companions  ready  to  march  oC 
— ^They  had  settled  with  Mosdy,  die 
leader  of  the  Marines'  band,  ao  much 
to  the  old  fellow's  satisfaction,  that  he 
insisted  on  whistling  us  clear  of  the 
shore,  as  he  phrased  it^  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  and  his  band  were  in  wait- 
ing at  the  door  in  full  gala  uniforms. 
Having  once  more  arranged  ourselves, 
therefore,  in  some  sort  of  miUtaiy 
fiishion,  we  set  off  direct  for  the  Go- 
vernor's house,  with  the  music  play- 
ing before  us,  and  the  Old  Union  curl- 
ing in  the  air  in  our  centre ;  when, 
huting  in  its  front,  we  lowered  our 
standard  to  his  Lordship  and  the  Go- 
vernor, and  gave  them  three  hearty 
parting  cheers,  the  band  playing  all  the 
time,  (Jod  Save  tht  King  ; — and  then 
haying  done  so,  we  wheeled  away  to 
the  rigbt^  and  marched  slap  down  to 
Sallyport,  attended  by  as  great  a  crowd 
almost  as  had  accompanied  us  the  day 
before.  Our  embarkation  was  the  woix 
of  a  very  few  minutes,  when  we  imme- 
diately made  way  for  the  Fleet  in  much 
the  same  order  as  we  had  come  aahor^ 
receiving,  as  we  silently  swept  past  the 
Platform,  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of 
an  immense  multitude  of  spectators. 

*^  Having,  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
down,  informed  Jack  Morris  of  die 
letter  intrusted  to  my  care,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  Wigley  on  the  subject^  he 
acquiesced  as  to  the  manner,  and  gave 
the  boats-crews  their  instructions  ac- 
cordingly.— Of  course,  they  all  made 
direct  for  the  Royal  George.  As  soon 
as  we  got  alongside,  we  gave  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief three  cheers,  which 
was  returned  most  lustily  by  the  whole 
ship's  company.  We  now  went  all  on 
board,  and  stood  uncovered  just  beafi 
the  mainmast ;  while,  seeing  bis  Lord- 
ship walking  the  quarter-de^  I  im- 
mediately advanced  towards  him,  and 
put  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  opened 
and  read  it  instantly,  and  then  demand- 
ed, through  the  captain,  to  see  the 
four  delegates  who  were  to  go  to  Ply- 
mouth and  the  Nore.  We  according]^ 
fell  out  in  front  of  our  companions,— 
Morris  and  1 8tandingfa8ttogether,and 
Potts  and  Ruly  doing  the  same  at  a 
little  distance  from  us.  His  Lordship 
now  approached,  and  surveyed  us  all 
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with  a  severely  scrutinizing  eye  for 
some  time ;  then  addressing  Morris, 
he  said — 

*^  *  By  the  by,  my  lad,  I  think  I  haye 
seen  you  before,  as  well  as  that  'tother 
fellow  alongside  of  you. — Where  was  it 
again — eh  i' 

"'Pretty  nearly  where  we  at  pre- 
sent stand,  I  presume,  my  Lord,*  an- 
swered Morris. 

"  *  Oh,  ay,  now  I  mind  me ;  you're 
right,  my  lad,  quite  right,'  said  his 
Lordship.  *  That  was  a  good  day,  and 
you  both  behayed  greatly  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  belieye  we  diunk  together 
too,  did'nt  we  V 

" '  Tour  Lordship  honoured  us  so 
&r,'  said  Morris. 

"*Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  well, 
my  lad,  and  that  is  more  in  your  fa- 
your,'  said  his  Lordship.  '  I  say.  Cap- 
tain, d'ye  know  any  of  these  two  be- 
fore us? 

" '  I  haye  seen  one  of  them  often,* 
said  the  captain ;  *  and  am  inclined  to 
think  him  a  decent^  sober,  orderly 
fellow — able  to  work  and  willing  to 
obey.  As  for  the  other,  my  Lord,  he 
youVe  been  talking  to,  he's  one  of  my 
own  crew,  and  his  character  is  unex- 
ceptionable. 

"  *Brayo  !'  said  his  lordship,  '  these 
are  the  yeiy  men  who  ought  to  go  to 
such  places — ^men  of  good  name  and 
good  character.  Where  d'ye  mean  to 
go  to,  you  two— eh  Y 

"'(file  Nore,  my  Lord,'  answered 
Morris. 

"  *  I'm  happy  at  it,  my  lads,'  cried 
his  Lordship  ; '  and  on  such  an  errand, 
though  I  can  ill  want  your  services  at 
present^  I  think  you  may  well  be  spa- 
red ;  for  you  cannot  do  a  better  ser- 
vice to  your  king  and  countiy  at  the 
present  alarming  crisb,  than  in  endea- 
vouring, as  far  as  in  you  lies,  by  frank- 
ly informing  them  of  the  goodness  and 
beneficence  you  have  met  with,  to 
persuade  these  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided men  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  no  longer  to  stand  out  against  all 
order  and  subordination.  1  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  you  deservedly  call  your  Father 
of  the  Fleet,  is  perfectly  right  in 
thinking  you  may  be  the  means  of 
doing  mudi  good  by  going  from  the 
Fleet  under  my  command  as  deputies 
to  the  Nore.  But  as  I  am  also  aware, 
my  lads,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
as  much  evil,  by  wilnil  misrepresent- 
ation and  falsehood,  1  would  wi»h  you 


candidly  and  honestly  to  tell  me«  be- 
fore I  take  a  single  step  in  the  busi- 
ness, how  you  mean  to  proceed.' 

"  *  Our  proceedings,  my  Lord,'  re- 
turned Jack  Morris,  'will  be  veiy 
plain  and  simple.  It  has  been  an 
agreement  now  of  some  weeks  standing, 
between  the  Fleet  stationed  here,  and 
those  belonging  to  Plymouth  and  the 
Nore,  that  as  soon  as  matters  were 
finally  settled,  we  were  to  detach  two 
of  our  number  to  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, who  were  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
genuine  papers  of  government^  and 
give  them  a  full  and  true  account  of 
all  our  proceedings  and  their  final 
issue.  To  fulfil  this  solemn  agree- 
ment, and  act  honourably  to  our  bro- 
thers in  the  service,  is  all  we  either 
mean  or  wish  to  do ; — and  you'll  for- 
give us,  my  lord,  if  we've  the  pre- 
sumption to  think,  that  an  account  of 
these  matters  coming  from  us,  who 
were  ourselves  parties  in  the  cause, 
will  be  more  acceptable,  and  readier 
believed,  than  from  any  other  quarter 
whatever ;  and  should  it  prove  Uie 
mean  of  in  the  least  restoring  order 
and  obedience  amongst  our  brethren, 
our  journey,  we  think,  will  not  be 
taken  in  vain.' 

"'That  is  alt(^ether  very  true,  my 
lads,'  said  his  Lordship  ;  '  and  on 
the  fiuth  of  your  conducting  yourselves 
in  the  manner  your  have  just  told  me, 
which  the  excellent  character  you  bear 
inclines  me  the  more  readily  to  be- 
lieve, I  dare  say  I  will  venture  to 
issue  such  orders  to  my  secretary  as 
shall  effectually  secure  you  from  mo- 
lestation on  your  journey. — Toung 
gentleman,'  continued  he,  waving  to 
a  midshipman, '  go  down  to  my  writ- 
ing-chamber, and  tell  Mr  Pelham  I 
wish  to  see  him. — Tou  other  two 
mean  to  go  to  Plymouth,  I  presume)' 

"  Both  Potts  and  Ruly  oowed  in 
silence. 

" '  D'ye  know  them,  captain  V  in- 
quired his  lordship. 

"  The  captain  returned  a  ne^tive. 

" '  That's  a  pity,'  replied  his  lord- 
ship.— *  Pray,  what  ship  d'ye  belong 
to,  my  lads  V 

"'I  belong  to  the  London,  my 
lord,'  answered  Ruly  gravely,  'and 
my  companion  here  to  La  Pomp4e.' 

"  *  Oh,  you  belong  to  the  Lon- 
don, do  you  Y  said  his  lordship.  '  Fm 
sorry  to  say,  my  lad,  she's  rather  a 
suspicious  vessel  that,  and  not  over- 
hearty  in  her  loyalty.     Captain  Qrif- 
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fiths  oomplftiDB  sadlj  of  the  whole 
ship's  company,  and  threatens  to  re- 
sign his  commission ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  he'll  do  it,  jouVe 
all  so  grievously  affit>nted  him.  Thus 
vou  see,  my  good  fellow,  the  wild  be- 
haviour of  your  companions  on  board 
has  deprived  me  of  the  services  of  an 
excellent  and  meritorious  officer  by 
their  dreadful  misconduct.  However, 
I'm  not  imputing  anything  of  this 
kind  to  you — ^farfromit — ^foryou  may 
be  a  trusty  and  good  fellow  enough  at 
bottom,  after  all.  1  only  wish  to  ob- 
serve to  you,  my  lad,  that  on  the 
avowed  service  you  are  going,  I  think 
it  my  indispensable  duty  to  know  par- 
ticularly what  sort  of  men  they  are 
who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a 
very  delicate  charge  :  and  in  doing  so 
I  speak  for  the  welfare  of  the  service, 
for  I  would  anxiously  wish  to  see  an 
end  of  this  disorderly  and  shameful 
oonduct.  Pray,  were  you  on  board  of 
the  London*  in  the  horrible  affair  with 
poor  Admiral  Golpoys  V 

'''I was,  my  lord,  along  with  my 
brother  delegates,'  answered  Ruly. 

** '  Umph  !'  said  his  Lordship,  sha- 
king his  head.  *  Well,  well,  my 
lads,  I'll  think  of  you  both,  and  in- 
quire a  little  more  particularly  into 
your  characters  when  I  have  more  lei- 
sure. You  know  we  have  plenty  of 
time  so  far  as  regards  your  journey  ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  get  under  weigh  this 
afternoon,  if  what  I  hear  of  you  pleases 
me,  I  g^ve  you  my  honour  111  put 
both  on  shore  at  Torbay,  which  will 
be  so  much  of  your  journey  saved, 
you  know. — Oh,  Mr  Pelham,  be  so 
ffood  as  make  me  out  a  protection  for 
wese  two  lads.  They  go  as  delegates 
from  us  to  the  fleet  at  the  Nore — ^you 
need  mention  no  dates,  for  I'll  be  at 
sea,  you  know.  Just  say  they  have 
my  permission  for  their  journey.  You 
mean  to  join  your  own  ship  again,  my 
kdsr 

"  *  With  your  leave,  my  Lord,'  an- 
swered Morris. 

•*  *0h  certainly,  you  have  my  leave 
to  anything  that's  honest  and  dutiful," 
said  his  Lordship. — *  Have  you  belong- 
ed to  your  vessels  any  time  V 

^  *  1  have  belonged  to  this  vessel 
now,  my  lord,  fully  gone  six  years,' 
returned  Morris,  *to  which  my  Cap- 
tain here  can  bear  witness.' 

**  *  And  you,  my  lad  V  said  his  Lord- 
ship, addressing  your  humble  servant. 

"  *  Why,  my  Lord,'  said  I,  'I've  be- 


longed to  the  Queen  since  the  summer 
before  the  first  of  June.' 

"  *  Were  you  both  in  that  action  V 
continued  ms  inauisitive  nobility. 

"  *  Yes,  my  Lord,'  answered  we 
both  in  the  same  breath. 

**  *  Ah,  well,  my  lads,'  returned  his 
Lordship, '  it  is  just  you  and  the  likes 
on  you  that  I'd  wish  to  have  with  me 
on  this  cruize.  But  I  hope  you  wiU  be 
equally  serviceable  where  you  are  go- 
ing— and  that  I  shall  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  confidence  I  have  placed 
in  you.  I  shall  expect  you  to  join  me 
as  soon  as  I  return  ; — and  if  you  shall 
be  the  means  of  doing  any  good  amongst 
these  infatuated  and  poor  turbuleoit 
men,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  not 
want  my  good  word  in  the  recommend- 
ing of  you  both  to  the  notice  of  your  ex- 
cefient  King  and  enlightened  oountiy- 
men. — Ah,  Master  Pelham — ^yes,  yea, 
— it  will  do,  it  will  do ;  however,  I 
must  say  it  doesn't  altogether  please 
me. — Have  you  brought  me  pen  and 
ink? — 0,  ay, — thank  you — What  a 
rascally  pen — 'tis  as  soft  as  a  lady's 
hand,  and  equally  effective. — Come, 
Pelham,  use  your  knife  and  make  it 
harder — my  luuid  is  heavy,  and  fitter, 
I  believe,  for  a  sword  than  a  pen. — 
Ah,  good,  that  is  excellent--there, 
Captain — never  mind  the  B—don't 
you  see  what  good  materiab  does — 
thank  you,  Master  Pelham — ^you  may 
go. — Well,  Captain,  what  d'ye  think 

on't  r 

** '  Really,  my  Lord,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, after  sconsing  it  over,  '  I  think 
it  is  far  too  liberal — Recollect * 

^  *  Why,  that  was  what  occurred  to 
myself^'  interrupted  his  Lordship ; 
*  but  'tb  not  worth  a  thought — 'twill 
do,  I  think — However,  let  us  hear 
your  sage  observe.' 

'*  *  In  futh,  my  lord,'  answered  the 
skipper,  with  vivacity,  *■  there  b  little 
wisdom  probably  in  my  observe,  as  yoo 
are  pleased  to  phrase  it.  But  I  must 
still  think  that  the  commission  b  too 
roundly  given.  However,  you've  put 
your  name  to  it,  and  that's  enouglu' 

** '  0,'  cried  hb  Lordship, '  I'm  quite 
aware,  ay,  and  awake  too,  of  that  mat- 
ter. Pelham  b  but  young,  you  see; 
but  he'll  come  on  by  and  by,  no  dan- 
ger. D — n,  we  mus'nt  expect  heads  to 
grow  smarter  than  other  commodities ; 
and  Pelham's,  let  me  tell  you.  Cap- 
tain, is  not  one  of  the  most  \mpromi- 
sing.  It  b  not,  I  confess,  just  to  mj 
liking,  but  'twill  do— 'twill  do;    Then 
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turning  to  us,  he  continued,  *  Here, 
my  lads,  there  is  my  permission  for 
what  you  are  going  to  be  after.  IVe 
a  Tery  high  regard  for  the  good  Earl, 
and  would  stretch  a  point — ay,  all  the 
points  round  the  compass,  to  oblige 
him.  Thank  Am,  therefore,  and  not 
me  ;  for  to  him,  by  mine  honour,  you 
owe  it.  Always  recollect,  howeyer, 
that  I  grant  it  you  in  the  good  hope 
that  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent 
my  indulgence.  Let  me  see  you  be- 
have  yourselves  like  proper  ship-shape 
lads,  as  my  Captain  calls  you — alike 
honest  and  alike  loyal.  By  the  by, 
my  lads,  are  all  these  fellows  there 
your  what-d*ye-callums — your   com- 

C'ons,  I  mean,  in  this  abominable 
oess?* 

"  *  Yes,  my  Lord,'  replied  Jack 
Morris,  smiling  and  bowing,  while  his 
Lordship  put  the  note  into  his  hand ; 
'these  lads  are  our  companions,  and 
were  the  Council  of  the  Fleet.' 

"  *  0,  ay,  I  beg  your  pardon — the 
Council  of  the  Fleet,'  said  his  lordship 
with  proper  emphasis. — '  A  parcel  of 
good-looking  men,  however,'  continu- 
ed he,  dodging  his  Captain — 'And 
when  do  ye  go  off?' 

^ '  As  soon  as  we  can,  my  Lord,^  sud 
Morris.  'We  Trill  only  stop  so  long 
now  as  is  necessary  to  secure  our  little 
moveables,  by  putting  them  into  pro- 
per custody.  As  soon  as  that  is  done, 
we  will  ashore  without  delav,  when 
we  expect  to  receive,  by  the  kindness 
of  Earl  Howe,  another  note  from  Go- 
vernor Pitt  that  will  protect  us  from 
aU  annoy  on  our  road  inland.' 

"  *  Ay — was  the  Earl  so  very  good  1' 
said  lus  Lordship ;  '  you  ought  to 
think  much  of  him  the  whole  on  you  ; 
for  he  certainly  is  a  very  indulgent 
father  indeed ;  and  I'll  tell  you  also, 
my  lads,  you  ought  to  think  much 


of  vourselves,  and  be  good  boys,  for  it 
isn  t  evory  one  that  is  so  favoured. — 
You  may  go. —  Now,  let  me  hear  of 
your  behaving  yourselves  like  seamen 
and  Britons.' 

" '  We  shall  do  our  best,  my  Lord,' 
replied  Jack,  bowing  and  marching  off. 

''  I  shall  not  bother  you  now,  Ned, 
with  anything  regarding  our  depar- 
ture. We  htid  got  our  wishes  so  far, 
and  all  hands  were  content.  We  cheer* 
ed,  and  gave  him  roar  for  it  to  the 
mast-head.  He  seemed  quite  pleased, 
and  douced  his  own  bonnet  repeated- 
Iv.  So  all  that  was  good.  Neither  shall 
1  detain  you,  my  &d,  with  any  non- 
sense about  our  journey  upwards,  or 
a  syllable  about  London.  That  is  all 
in  my  eye.  Everybody  worth  a  straw 
knows  London,  and  London  knows 
everybody.  By  my  soul,  she's  some- 
thing like  her  landlords — very  humble 
and  veryready — ay,  and  even  sneaking 
to  the  happy  cocks  who  are  possessed 
of  the  wherewithal — but,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  she  is  apt  to  turn  tail  on 
the  unfortunate  and  the  cashless.  I 
shall  merely  say,  what  I  daresay  you've 
already  guessed,  that,  for  a  few  days, 
we  rioted,  like  maggots  in  a  good  QloU- 
cester,  even  to  surfeit,  in  all  the  sightSy 
shows,  wax  and  candle  stories  in  and 
about  it;  that  Wigley  was  indeed 
the  very  spink  of  kindness,  and  showed 
us  as  much  df  it  as  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for ;  and  finally,  that  as  soon  as  we 
were  delivered  frx>m  the  delirium  of 
unaccustomed  liberty,  we  began  to  be- 
think us  of  our  commission,  and  at 
last  steered  boldly  for  Sheemess. — But, 
avast,  for  here  comes  Ogilvy — and  al- 
though our  superintendant  and  coun- 
tryman too,  I  do  not  fike  him,  there- 
fore let  us  cut  at  once — I'll  tell  you 
more  to-moirow-^Gtood  bye." 

a 
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Sleep  on,  sleep  on  I  thou  gentle  one, 

Light  lie  the  turf  upon  Uiy  broast— ^ 
Thy  toil  is  o'er,  thy  race  is  run, 

Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  rest ! 
In  vain  for  thee  were  the  'larum  note 
Pour'd  from  the  bugle's  braEen  throat — 
The  rolling  drum  thou  heedest  not, 

Nor  noise  of  signal  gun. 
Let  charger  tramp  or  warrior  tread 
Over  the  place  of  thy  narrow  bed — 
They  will  not  wake  thee  from  the  dead, 

Thy  mortal  strife  is  done ! 
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Sleep  on,  sleep  oo,  thou  &ithful  slaye ! 

Unmindful  though  thy  master  keep 
His  vigils  by  thy  nameless  graye, 

And  think  of  thee  and  weep  ; 
Not  eyen  his  yoice,  beloyed  of  yore, 
That  stirr*d  thee  when  the  cannon's  roar 
Hath  faiPd  to  rouse,  shall  rouse  thee  more 

Out  of  thy  slumbers  deep  ! 
No  more  for  thee  his  whistle  shrill 
Shall  sound  through  wood,  o*er  moor  and  hill — 
Thy  ciy  is  mute,  thy  limbs  aie  still 
In  everlasting  sleep ! 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  no  morrow's  sun 

Shall  light  thee  to  the  battle  back— 
Thy  fight  hath  closed,  thy  laurel's  won, 

And  this  thy  biyouac. 
On  tented  field  or  bloody  plain, 
For  thee  the  watchfire  iaaeA  in  vain — 
Thou  wilt  not  share  its  warmth  aeain 

With  him  who  loved  thee  well ; 
Nor  when  with  toil  and  danger  spent. 
He  rests  beneath  the  firmament, 
Thine  eye  upon  his  form  be  bent. 
Thou  trusty  sentinel. 

Sleep  on,  thou  friend  and  comradctriedy 

In  battle,  broil,  and  peaceful  bower  ; 
Thou  hast  left  for  once  thy  master's  side, 

But  ne'er  in  danger's  hour. 
Not  thus  inactive  wert  thou  laid, 
On  that  night  of  perilous  ambuscade, 
When  levell'd  tube  and  brandish'd  blade 

Were  at  thy  master's  throat : 
Then  fierce  and  forward  was  thy  bound. 
And  proud  thy  footstep  press'd  the  ground. 
When  the  tangled  green-wood  echoed  round 

With  thy  loud  warning  note. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ;  it  is  not  now 

The  soldier  s  cloak,  a  covering  meet 
For  that  kind  head,  no  more  art  thou 

Gouch'd  at  a  soldier's  feet. 
What  boots  it  now  if  storms  be  high, 
Or  summer  breezes  fan  the  sky  f 
Unheeded  both  will  pass  thee  by, 

They  cannot  reach  thee  there  ; 
Hunger  and  thirst  thou  mindest  not — 
Peril  and  pain  alike  forgot — 
Be  foul  or  fedr  thy  master's  lot, 
That  lot  thou  canst  not  share. 

Then  sleep ;  though  gladly  would  I  give 

Half  of  the  life  preserved  by  thee, 
Oould'st  thou,  once  more,  my  comrade,  live 

Thy  short  space  o'er  with  me. 
Vain  wish,  and  impotent  as  vain  ; 
'Tis  but  a  mockery  of  pain. 
To  dream  that  aught  may  bring  again 

The  spirit  that  hath  flown. 
But  years  steal  by,  and  they  who  mourn 
Another's  fate,  each  in  his  turn 
Shall  tread  one  pftth,  and  reach  one  bourne, — 

*  Then,  faithful  friend,  sleep  on. 

R.  0. 
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aBOaRAPHT  OF  CEKTBAL  AFBICA. 
DBITHAM  AND  OLAPPBBTOlf's  JOUBNAIil* 

MuoH  important  geographical  in-  the  influence  of  the  British  Govem- 
tormation,  concerning  iMorthem  Oen-  ment,  set  out  from  Tripoli  under  the 
tral  A£rica»  is  contained  in  the  large  protection  of  the  Chief  of  that  place, 
quarto  Tolume  before  us  ;  but  still,  as  and  by  his  power  and  his  influence 
regards  tlie  great  object  of  public  cu-  the  trayellers  were  conveyed  safely  to 
riosity,  interest,  and  research,  the  and  pUiced  under  the  protection  of  the 
lower  course  and  termination  of  the  Chief  of  Bomou,  still  a  powerful 
Niger^  or  Joliba^  the  information  is  state  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
unaccountably,  and  we  belieTe  we  may  trayeUers  left  Mourzook  on  the  29th 
add,  reprehensibly  deficient  and  de-  November  1822,  under  a  powerful 
fective.  escort,  and  the  company  was  augment- 
Englishmen,  who  were  within  five  ed  by  Arab  merchuits,  who  embraced 
days*  march  of  the  middle  course  of  the  &vourable  onportunity  to  form  a 
that  important  stream,  within  nearly  commercial  Kama.  On  the  5th  of 
the  same  distance  of  the  interesting  Feb.  1823,  they  reached  Labi,  situate 
spot  where  the  enterprising  Mr  Park  near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Lake  Tchad, 
was  lost,  within  600  miles  of  the  At-  and  on  the  1 7th  of  thesame  month  they 
lantic  Ocean,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  reached  Kouka,  the  seat  of  Sheikh  k 
and  who  were  under  the  protection  of  Kanemtf,  the  real  sovereign  of  Bomou, 
the  mightiest  potentate  in  the  interior  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  received, 
of  Africa,  SuUan  BeUo,  whose  power  and  carefully  protected  and  assisted  in 
was  extended,  or  at  least  known  and  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  their 
respected,  to  Uie  coast  of  the  ocean  in  mission.  We  consider  it  as  wholly 
thequarter  just  mentioned,  must  have  unconnected  with  our  present  object 
heard  many  important  facts  and  re-  to  trace  their  progress  through  the 
ports  concerning  the  intervening  coun-  burning  desert,  extending  from  Mour- 
tries,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  and  ha-  zook,  latitude  27**  N.,  to  Lari,  14^  N. 
ving  been  employed  by  the  public,  so  lat.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Tchad, 
the  public  were  entitled  to  receive  at  a  distance  of  780  geog.  900  British 
their  hands  every  information  on  these  miles,  and  in  which  space,  each  day's 
points,  without  neglect  or  reservation,  journey  exhibited  and  presented  to  the 
The  reverse,  however,  is  the  fact.  A  eye  the  same  dreury  aspect  of  barren- 
dark  and  dubious  doud  seems  to  be  ness  and  sterility, — moving  sands 
thrown  over  points  the  most  import-  burning  with  heat,  scattered  over  the 
ant,  but  which  might,  we  think,  have  space, — arising  hills  composed  of  bare 
been  left  clearer  and  plainer  one  way  rocks,  and  at  certain  and  considerable 
or  the  other.  distances, — the  welcome  tcfU,  and  the 
What  information  is  given  is,  how-  tocuietf  covered  with  scanty  vegetation, 
ever,  valuable,  and  enables  us  to  cor-  and  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable, 
rect  many  errors  in  the  Geography  of  rude,  ignorant,  and  barbarous  Arabs, 
Northem  Central  Africa,*  particularly  ever  ready  to  rob  and  to  plunder  the 
in  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  weak  and  defenceless  travellers  who 
places  fixed  by  calculations  made  from  may  fall  into  their  hands.  Such  ge- 
days*  journeys,  on  the  various  and  va-  neral  reference  may  serve  for  the  ac- 
ried  infohnation  of  Arab  traders ;  and,  count  of  the  journey  of  our  trav^ers 
also,  from  the  positions  of  towns,  to  through  this  dreary  space,  and  leave 
show  the  grievous  and  fatal  errdrs  us  more  room  to  attend  to  their  pro- 
which  their  authority  as  to  bearings,  grcss  and  their  discoveries  in  more  in- 
and  distances,  and  positions  of  itlaces,  teresting  coim tries, 
too  frequently  led  those  into  who  had  One  thing  in  the  narration  of  this 
no  other  guides  to  direct  them.  These  part  of  the  journey  is  altogether  omit- 
will  appear  more  conspicuous  as  we  ted,  namely — whether,  in  their  joumey 
proceea  in  our  observations.  from  Tripoli  and  Mourzook  to  Bor- 
The  expedition  for  discoverer  in  the  nou,  they  ascended  generally,  or  de- 
interior  of  Africa,  by  the  exertions  and  scended  in  any  part,  and  how  much 

*  Karrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa  in  1822, 
1828,  and  1824.  By  MiQor  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and  Dr  Ondney.  4to. 
Murray,  London.    1826. 
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either  might  be.  To  ascertain  this  h  of 
great  importance,  as  it  would  give  us 
some  more  accurate  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Lake  Tchad,  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Sbabt,  and  the  country  of 
Bomou  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
barometer,  we  are  told,  stood  at  Tripoli 
at  30.39  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  at 
28.50  ;  at  Kouka  at  28.72.  ThU  dif- 
ference will  indicate  the  elevation  at 
the  latter  place  to  be  1340  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed,  and  when  we  arrive  at 
Clappbrton's  Journal,  that  it  must 
be  higher,  not  lower,  than  we  have  just 
stated. 

Major  Denham*8  Journal  is  the 
most  important,  and,  as  it  stands,  the 
fullest  as  to  geographical  information  : 
we  take  the  River  Yeoc  first  in  order. 
Three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Lari^  the  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Yeou,  near  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  Tchad.  Its  breadth  at  that  time, 
early  in  February,  the  dry  season,  was 
fifty  yards,  the  channel  about  fifty 
more  ;  the  banks  on  each  side  rose  per- 
pendicular, and  the  current  then  was 
at  the  rate  of  3|  miles  per  hour  ;  the 
depth  is  not  stated,  but  we  infer  that 
the  travellers  forded  it.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  in  its  first  notice  of  this  stream, 
made  its  breadth  100  feet,  the  channel 
300  feet,  and  the  current  then  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  With  great 
confidence  and  great  triumph  it  told 
us,  that  this  paltry  stream  was  the 
great  River  Niger,  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent Number,  we  were  informed 
that  Major  Denham  had  -  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Tripoli  a  bottle  of  the  water 
of  the  Teou,  informing  him  that  he 
transmitted  it  to  him  as  water  taken 
from  the  Niger !  Of  all  this,  we  do  not 
see  a  word  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Subsequent  researches  have  put  an  end 
to  the  delusion.  This  river  Teou  rises 
in  mountains  south  of  Kano,  in  about 
9"  Z(y  E.  long,  and  ir  30'  N.  lat.  and 
at  the  distance  of  several  days'  jour- 
ney from  Kano  southward,  and  in 
a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  stated  to  he  vem-ifems,  or  canni- 
bals. It  flows  m^t  northerly,  then 
noith-east,  joined  by  numerous  small 
streams  from  the  southward,  and  af- 
terwards flows  eastward  with  a  smooth 
still  current,  till  it  joins  the  Lake 
Tchad.  In  its  course  it  passes  Kat- 
TAOUM  and  Gahbarou,  the  latter 
town  now  almost  desolate,  and  from 
which  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
river,  as  is  so  common  in  Eastern  Afri- 


ca, and  frtmi  which  confiiiiosi  and 
changes  of  names  the  errors  in  African 
geography  principally  proceed.  Near 
Wallad,  the  river  is  taid  to  be  as  bfoad 
as  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  On  the 
23d  September,  the  middle  of  the 
rainr  season,  and  when  it  was  in  full 
flood,  Mi^or  Denham,  on  his  retnn, 
found  the  Fecu,  near  its  entranoe  into 
the  lake,  100  yards  Inroad,  with  &  deep 
current,  and  running  at  the  imie  of 
three  mOes  per  hour.  Such  is  th«  lirer 
in  the  height  of  its  majesty  wiucb  was 
triumphantly  set  down  as  the  Niger 
— the  river  Niger,  which  at  Bam- 
MAKoo,  1100  geogruhical  miles  dis- 
tant^ and  in  the  eanier  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  Ftak  found  to  be  on 

MILE  BBOAn  ! ! 

Before  proceeding  iartho-,  we  may 
notice  a  circumstance  whidi  expUins 
much  of  African  geogn^y,  and  whidi 
clearly  elucidates  wh^t  Anbs  and  Ne- 
gro Arabs  mean,  when  ihej  state  that 
the  Joliba  or  Niger  flows  to  the  Ifile 
of  Egypt.  Major  Denham's  guide, 
Bellal,  at  this  time  and  at  this 
point,  told  him  that  the  Teou  flowed 
unto  the  Egyptian  Niia.  When  the 
Major  pressed  him  upon  that  peint, 
and  aigued  against  the  fact  being  so, 
when  they  really  saw  before  them  that 
it  terminated  in  the  lake,  hia  guide 
replied,  that  what  he  meant  by  the 
saying  was,  that  it  was  liJhe  the  Nile 
of  E^pt — " etveet  watery' — ^"  runnutg 
ttater, '  Another  equally  important 
elucidation  of  African  Geogc^Ay  is 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
''Wanqara."  This  the  Arabs  as- 
sured Major  Denham  did  not  mean  a 
particular  town  or  district,  but  a  large 
extent  of  the  African  continent,  com- 
prehending all  the  country  situated  to 
the  south,  containing  mountains  and 
rivers  in  contradistinction  to  the  Za- 
HAARA,  or  Great  Desert.  This  we  for- 
merly noticed  is  the  explanation  whieh 
Dupuis  received  of  the  word  at  Coo- 
massie  in  AshafUee^  and  moreover  that 
the  term  Wangara  comprehended  all 
the  country  from  the  liver  of  BB5ur 
in  the  East,  to  Gansm  westward  ; 
from  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  on  the 
south,  uordiwards  to  Houssa  on  Uie 
north. 

This  is  an  important  confinnatiom 
of  a  decisive  fact ;  decisive  in  African 
Geography,  because  every  account  hi- 
therto received  agreed  that  the  Niger 
terminated  in  Wamoara,  that  is,  in 
the  sea  through  Bahr  Kulla,  or  the 
alluvial  country  on  its  southern  boi- 
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deis.  From  Kiyukoy  where  he  left  Oap- 
tun  Olftpperton,  Major  Denham  pro- 
ceeded with  a  force  collected  under  the 
command  of  BJioo  Kaloom,  an  Arab, 
and  Barca  GanoL,  a  negro  general, 
southward  to  the  kingdom  of  Man- 
DARA,  tributaiy  to   Soumou,  on    a 
Ghbaazib,  or  slave-catching  expedi- 
tion.   Thej  marched,  he  says,  directly 
south  from  Eouka  till  they  reached 
Mora,  the  capital  of  Mandara,  dis- 
tant 180  miles.    Mora  is  situated  in  a 
▼alley,  the  appearance  of  which  indi- 
cates that  it  had  once  formed  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  lake,  with  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept to  the  north,  where  there  is  the 
narrow  pass  of  Horza.    These  moun- 
tains rose  to  an  elcTation  of  2500  feet 
aboTe  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  which 
plain  must  again  be  at  a  very  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  level  Si 
the  sea,  because,  says  Major  Denham, 
(p.  128)  "where  standing,  we  were 
higher  than  anywhere  in  Bomou,  hav- 
ing ascended  ever  since  leaving  Kou- 
ka."    Allowing  the  ascent  to  have  been 
only  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  mile,  it 
would  give  a  height  of  1080  feet,  which, 
with  1400  feet,  the  elevation  of  Kouka, 
will  bring  the  plain  of  Mora  to  be 
2500  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   From 
Jfora  they  proceeded  35  miles  further 
south  to  Musafeia,  the  hills,  as  they 
marched  south,  rising  in  height,  and 
the  Alpine  Peak  of  Mendift  was  there 
visible  at  a  distance  of  about  35  miles 
more  to  the  south,  making  its  position 
250  miles  south  of  Kouka,  or  nearly 
4^  of  latitude. 

The  Peak  of  Mendifu  rises  (p.  146) 
above  the  surrounding  reaks  with  sin- 
gular boldness,  and  in  Alpine  majesty. 
Towering  Peaks  appear  at  a  distance 
from  Musafeiay  "several  thousand 
feet  higher  than  the  hills  round  Mora, 
2500  i^ve  the  plain,  and  "  composed 
i>f  immense  rocks  of  granite.^'  The 
inhabitants  of  Mandara  say  (p.  146) 
;hat  the  range  extends  ^^  southward 
or  two  months*  journey,"  and  call 
tiem  mountains,  large,  ''large  Moon 
ifouNTAiNS** — Major  Denham  sup- 
ftoses  the  mountains  of  Mora  to  form 
»art  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
p.  131).  The  range  commences  near 
>ulow,  on  the  north.  ''The  extent 
i  apparently  in  interminable  ranges, 
:.  S.  B.  &  S.  W.  &  W.,"  and  towards 
\ke  south  they  appear  in  several  masses 
f  hillsy  in  all  the  picturesque  forms 
naginable. 


At  this  point  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Arabs,  Bomou,  and  Mandara. 
were  defeated  and  driven  back,  and 
Major  Denham  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  Into  the  detaus  of  this  Tnar- 
rauding  expedition,  we  do  not  mean 
to  enter.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar about  the  distance  from  Kouka, 
the  position  and  height  of  those  hills, 
first,  because  no  river  is  found  flow- 
ing from  the  west  to  the  east,  between 
Kouka  and  them;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause no  river  is  in  that  part  of  the 
chain  found  flowing  to  the  north  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  portion  of  Africa  may  be 
more  accurately  known ;  and  fourthly, 
because  on  this  very  spot,  seen  and 
described  by  Major  Denham,  stands 
the  £unous  Mt.  Thala  of  Ptolemy, 
in  10'  N.  lat.  and  38"  long.  E.  of 
Ferro,  or  13*  40*  E.  of  Greenwich. 
This  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  accuracy  on  this  point 
of  that  early  geographer,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  the  important 
isuci  is  not  adveited  to  by  Major  Den- 
ham. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ^, 
and  when  the  writer  in  it  set  down 
the  Yeou  as  the  Nwer,  we  find  it  stated 
"  that  the  range  of  the  Mandara  hills 
extended  west  thirty  days'  'journey. 
Major  Denham  says  that  the  people 
of  Mandara  stated,  that  they  extended 
SOUTH  sixty  d^s  journey.  Farther, 
he  states : — A  Mandara  man  (p.  144) 
told  him  they  extended  twenty  days' 
journey  south.  At  that  distance  is  a 
plain,  in  which  Adamowa  is  situated, 
surrounded  by  hills  ten  times  higher 
than  any  they  could  see  in  Mandara. 
In  his  journey  hither,  he  saw  several 
extensive  lakes,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness described  a  river  running  between 
two  very  high  ridges  of  mountains, 
which  he  crossed,  previous  to  reaching 
Adamoica,  The  river  came  from  the 
west,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Quol- 
liA  at  Nyfle.  It  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Kano  river,  and  which  latter 
river,  again,  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Shary  river.  The  main  body  of 
the  great  river,  he  farther  stated,  was 
called  D.  Aoo  ;  and  it  passed  south- 
ward of  Baohbrme,  and  went  east- 
ward to  the  Kile ;  to  the  south  of  this 
river  the  population  aro  all  Kirdy 
(Pagans)  until  you  come  to  the  Great 
Desert.  This  desert  is  passed  several 
times  in  the  year  by  Kanlas  with  white 
peoplf^   not    ChrUtians.     Thoy    brinjr 
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goods  ^m  the  great  sea,  which  go  as 
fiir  as  Adamowa.'* 

We  have  been  particular  in  this 
quotation,  and  allude  to  it  thus  early, 
in  order  to  show  the  confusion  and  care- 
lessness with  which  Africans  give,  and 
Europeans  receive  geographical  infor- 
mation from  them.    Had  Major  Den- 
ham  thought  for  a  moment,  or  had  he 
ever  looked  at  01apperton*s  journal, 
he  would  have  seen  tnat  the  Mandara 
man,  instead  of  having  travelled  south 
twenty  days'  journey,  must  have  tra- 
velled west,  or  W.  8.  W.,  because,  in 
Olapperton's  Journal,  p.  28,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  Jacoba,  or  Facoba, 
the  name  of  a  considerable  district  of 
country,  lies  not  far  to  the  wtUhtoard 
of   Kataaum;    that   the    Yeou   rose 
among  the  hills  between  Tacoba  and 
Adanunoa.    The  river  then  seen  and 
crossed  by  the  Mandara  man   must 
have  been  the  Niger,  unquestionably 
the  same  as  the  Qudla  at  Nyffe,  and 
which,  moreover,  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Eano  and  the  Shary  rivers. 
The  Qreat  Desert,  also,  is  clearly  the 
Great    Desert    between    Tripoli  and 
Soudan,    traversed    by    Kafilas    con- 
ducted by  whUe  men  ("Arabs"),  not 
Christians.    These  things  are  abun- 
dantly plain.    The  great  mountains, 
"  ten  tiTnes  higher**  than   any  to  be 
seen  in  Mandiara,  and  seen  by  this 
Mandara  man  round   Adamowa  (we 
shall  by  and  by  see  where  Adamowa 
should  be  placed),  are  probably  those 
mountains   which,  in   the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  62,  we  are  informed  lay 
to  the  south  of  Kashna,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Adamowa,  which  are  so 
high  as  to  have  a  wlute  cap  (snow) 
constantly  upon  them. 

From  Kouka  Major  Denham  set 
out  on  the  24th  January  1824,  to  vi- 
sit the  great  river  Shabt,  and  which 
runs  into  Lake  Tchad,  and  forms  in 
its  lower  course  the  nominal  boundary 
between  the  states  of  Baghermi  and 
Bomou — the  journey  occupied  five 
days.  At  the  end  of  two  days*  jour-  * 
ney,  the  party  crossed  the  sniall  river 
Gambalarum^  which  flows  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  elevated  lands  of 
Mandara,  entering  the  Lake  Tchad  in 
its  S.  W.  corner.  What  the  size  of 
this  river  is  we  are  not  told.  Bowditch 
(p.  1 8)  mentions  this  river  under  the 
name  Gahooaj  crossed  in  the  journey 
eastward  from  Bomou  to  Bagher- 
mi, and  before  the  traveller  on  the 
same  route   reaches   the  Shari/.    On 


the  5th  day.  Major  Denham's  puty 
came  to  the  Shaiy.   It  enten  tiie  Lake 
Tchad  by  several  moudis  (Uidr  geo. 
line  of  current  being  S.  K).  At  a  d&ort 
distance  from  the  lake  above  Showkt, 
and  below  Kusssrt,  the   rirer    di- 
vides and  forms  a  delta  on  the  south 
side  of   the  lake.      At   SkoiDey,  the 
branch  is   6iO  yards  wide,  but   the 
depth  is  not  stated.    We   are  merely 
informed  (p.   290^  that  tiiis  branch 
(the  N.  E.  branch)  has  nowhere  leas 
than  three  feet  water.    From  Showey 
Major  Denham  explored  the   oouxaa 
of  the  Shary  upwMtls  to  Loooinr,  in 
11**  7'  N.  lai.,   a  considerable  town, 
and  capital  of  a  state  dependent  alter- 
nately upon  Bomou  and  Ba^ennL 
The  river  from  Showey  upwards,  takes 
first  a  southerly  course,  and  next  in- 
clines to  the  S.W.  till  it  approaches 
Loggun,    At  this  place  it  is  400  yards 
broad,,  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
Westminster-bridge.    The  magnitude 
of  the  Shary,  however,  is  clearly  not 
so  great  as  the  first  description  of  it 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.    At  page 
231,  we  are  told,  that  above  the  se- 
paration of  the  branches,  the  water  at 
the  highest  reaches  up  to  the  neck. 
On  the  8th  February,  it  was  fordable, 
but  did  not  reach  above  the  ann-pits 
of  a  middle-sized  man  ;  and  at  paee 
232  it  is  again  stated  to  be  fordMe, 
the  water  reaching  to  the  nadles  on 
the  horses.    In  June,  the  river  was 
found   to  contain  a  body  of  water 
**  little  lesi'  than  what  it  was  found 
to  contain  in  February,  near  Kusaery^ 
where  it  flows  in  one  stream,  and  m 
Februaiy,  we  are  also  told  that  tike 
^^  water  is  shallow,  vad  the   current 
languid,'  (p.  246,)  and  at  Showey, 
that  the  banks  are  high  and  seldmn 
overflowed,   (p.  246,)  "with    a  firm 
sandy  bottom'    on   tiie  eastern  side, 
which  latter  frtcts  alone  are  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  it  is  not  a  river  of  the 
first  magnitude.    During  the  height 
of  the  rainy  season  in  August,  the 
river  becomes  unfordable,  as  we  find, 
p.    288,    where    the    B<miou   army, 
which  had  crossed  it,  going  eastwards 
to  attack  some  of  their  enemies,  and 
being    worsted,    were    compelled,  in 
their  retreat  homewards,  to  take  the 
road  through  Kanem  to  the  northward 
of  the  Lake  Tchad, 

The  female  population  of  Loggun, 
says  Denham,  are  groat  thieves,  *'  the 
cleverer  and  most  immoral  in  all 
Africa.*'     In  choosing  those  who  are 
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Accounted  most  beautifVd  and  fittest 
for  the  nor^ern  markets,  they  are  ran- 
ged in  rows  in  military  array,  and 
the  eye  of  the  inspector  mrected  along 
the  line,  selects  the  Hottentot  protube- 
rance that  appears  the  most  formidable 
and  extensiye.     Beyond  Loggun  the 
course  of  the  Shary  remains  unknown, 
except  from  confused  and  contradic- 
tory reports  obtained  by  Major  Den- 
ham.     Considering,  however,  the  facts 
just  stated  relative  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  river,  its  current,  and  its  mo- 
derate  depth,   and   combining  those 
with  some  of  the  more  feasible  ac- 
counts obtained   by  Mi^or  Denham, 
and  all   these,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the    information    obtained    by 
BuBOKHABBT,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  main  branch  of  the  Shary 
comes  from  the    southward,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  Mandara,  or 
TuALA  ranffe,  while  another  branch 
flows  from  the  eastward.    This  south- 
erly course  amongst  very  hi^h  moun- 
tains will  account,  and  satisfEtctorily 
account,  for  the  equal  fulness  of  the 
stream    in   February  and  in    June. 
Major    Denham    was   ^  infonned  at 
Loggun  (p.  245),  that  the  Shary  had 
a  southeny  branch  running  through 
a  mountamous  country  to  the  east- 
ward ;   and,**    continues    he,   ^  the 
stream,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would 
be  found  to  extend  to  Adamowa,  and 
thence  to  the  Lake  FiUrer   That  it  ex- 
tends to  Lake  Fittre,  we  shall  present- 
ly see  is  extremely  probable ;  but  that 
it  can  extend  to  AaamoufOy  is  impossi- 
ble, while  the  elevated  Mandara  plains 
and  hills,  and  **  Mooir  Mountains,** 
intervene  to  prevent  any  stream  either 
from  crossing  that  part  of  Africa  from 
east  to  west,  or  m>m  west  to  east. 
Tahb,  a  Sheena  Arab  chiefl  who  dwelt 
on  the  S.B.  side  of  the  Tchad,  told 
Major  Denham,  ^  that  he  believed  a 
river,  which  came  from  the  S.W.,  and 
entered  Lake  Fittre,  was  the  Shary  ;** 
but  when  we  recollect  that  the  Arabs, 
almost   invariably,   in   the    common 
course  of  conversation,  put  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  the  bed  of  the  nver 
for  its  course,  we  shall  find  that,  in- 
stead of  a  river  flowing  into  Lake 
Fittre  from    the    S.W.,  and  coming 
from  the  Shary,  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  Shary  which  comes  from  the  east- 
ward, and  probabW  from  Lake  Fittre 
to  the  Shary.     Ijie  same  chief  told 
Denham,  '<  that  the  Lake  Fittre  had 
a  river  running  out  of  it ;  that  Lake 


Fittre  and  the  Nile  of  Egrpt  were 
one.**  Here  again  the  chi3  has  put 
the  line  of  the  oed  of  the  river  for  its 
course,  and  described  as  a  river  run- 
ning out  of  Lake  Fittre  on  the  E.  and 
S JS.,  what  was  really  a  river  running 
into  it  in  that  quarter. 

But  before  referring  to  other  sources 
of  information  to  elucidate  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  magni- 
tude and  position  of  the  Lake  Tchad. 
The  lake  extends  in  an  irregular  form 
from  12''  aC  N.  lat  to  14^  20'  N.  lat., 
and  from  14**  E.  long,  to  17^,  about 
200  miles  long,  and  120  miles  broad 
in  its  broadest  part.    With  its  depth 
we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  but 
we  are  informed  that  it  overflows  its 
bulks  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
rainy  season  ;  a  proof,  we  think,  that 
it  mis  no  outlet,  and  a. circumstance 
to  which  we  are    siurprised   neither 
Major  Denham  nor  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view has  adverted.    Another  singular 
circumstance  regarding  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Majors  Denham,  namely,  that, 
upon  his  first  reaching  it  in  the  month 
of  February,  it  in  one  night  rose  so 
much  as  to  flood  about  two  miles  of 
country  on  its  western  borders.    What 
could  occasion  this  rise  at  this  season 
of  the  year  ?    If  from  the  flood  of  a 
tributary  river,  then  that  river  must 
descend  from  an  elevated  woody  coun- 
try very  fax  to  the  southward,  other- 
wise no  rain  could  &11  in  it  at  that 
period  of  the  year.    Although  Major 
Denham  did  not  complete  the  circuit 
of  the  lake,  yet  he  did  this  so  &r  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  remaining  that  it  has 
no  outlet  to  the  eastward    Had  there 
been  any,  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
fiict  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had 
travelled  round  it,  and  from  those 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  such  an  outlet,  if  such  really  exists. 
Tanoalia,  the  limits  of  Major  Den- 
ham*s  journey  on  its  eastern  shores,  is 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Bahb.el  Gha- 
ZBLLB,  a  valley  fertile  in  pasturage, 
now  dry,  but  through  which  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  assert  that  a 
river  at  one  time  did   flow.     From 
Tangalia  through  this  valley  to  Lake 
Fittre  is  said  to  be  a  journey  of  four 
days,  but  other  accounts  make  it  more. 
It  is  possible,  that,  in  ancient  times,  a 
water  communicaUon  may  have  exist- 
ed between  the  two  lakes.    Of  the  ele- 
vation of  Lake  Tchad  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  by  and  by  speak 
more  at  length.    As  an  instance  of  the 
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confudon  which  reigns  in  all  AMcan 
infonnation  on  geographical  subjects, 
we  maj  here  state,  that  Bwrckhardt 
was  informed  by  a  traveller  from 
Bomou,  that  the  Tchad  was  a  riyer, 
and  that  there  was  no  lake  in  his  coun- 
try. 

The  discoTeriesmade  by  Major  Den- 
ham  hare  considerably  changed  the 
geo^phical  positions  of  these  parts  of 
Africa,  from  the  positions  where  pre- 
yious  undefined  mformation  had  led 
us  to  beliere  they  were  placed.  Bor- 
nou  is  about  four  degrees  farther  to 
the  south,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
to  the  irastward,  than  what  it  was  for- 
merly reckoned.  This  leayes  a  greater 
space  between  Darfoor  and  Bomou 
than  ^ras  formerly  calculated,  and 
brings  the  position  of  the  intervening 
countries  to  be  in  a  line  due  west  from 
Darfoor,  instead  of  N.W.  as  stated  by 
Arab  traveUers,  while  the  places  west- 
ward of  Bomou  are  found  to  be  al- 
most due  west,  instead  of  S.W.  as 
reckoned  by  the  generality  *of  these 
travellers,  imfbrtunately,  hitherto,  our 
only  sources  of  information  on  these 
interesting  subjects. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Shaiy  re- 
ceiving a  branch  from  the  eastward, 
Burc&ardt,  App.  p.  479.  states,  frt>m 
good  information,  that  ''between  Kan- 
em  and  the  Sharv,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  Bohr  d  GnazeUCf  is  the  country 
called  Dab  Kabka,  the  population  of 
wiiich  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the 
banks  of  a  river  called  Bahb  bl 
Fbtdh,  or  Inundating  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Shary,  At  p. 
1%  we  are  informed  by  Denham,  that 
the  King  of  Baghermi  naving  been  de- 
feated, retired  to  the  other  side  of  a 
large  river,  to  the  south  of  his  domi- 
nions. Baghermi  lies  W.  of  Lake  Fit- 
tre,  and  south  of  the  Bahr  el  Ohazelle. 
Here  is  Denham's  eastern  branch  of  the 
Sharyy  clearly  pointed  out,  but  whe- 
ther this  river  issues  from  Lake  Fit- 
trCy  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, though  all  accounts  obtained  b^ 
Burckhardt  and  others,  in  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  did. 
On  the  other  hand.  Major  Laing  in- 
formed us,  that  a  yen  intelligent  Arab 
told  him  that  Lake  Fittre  had  no  out- 
let ;  that  a  river  from  the  south-east 
ran  into  it.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  lake, 
with  the  river^  as  mentioned,  entering 
it,  but  he  positively  asserted  that  the 
laJte  had  no  outlet,  nor  communication 
with  any  other  lake  or  river.    The  ac- 


count, therefore,  of  the  Arab  chief 
Tahr^  given  to  Major  Denham,  Bod 
other  information  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, clearly  arises  from  ignorance  of 
these  subjects,  and  misi^piehfiiiaioii  on 
their  part  With  this  eastern  branrfi, 
and  its  southern  sources  amongst  the 
J^oon  range  of  hills,  we  have,  and  can 
have  in  a  short  sp^ce,  a  river  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Shary^  without  being 
obliged  to  make  up  tha^  magnitude  by 
bringing  the  Niger  into  it. 

^ere  it  is  proper  to  state  another 
veiy  striking  instance  of  the  inaccuza- 
cy  of  Arab  traveUers,  in  relating  the 
course  of  rivers.  Bwrekhardty  who  was 
less  likely  to  be  deceived  by  them  than 
almost  any  other  Eun»>ean,  states 
that  he  was  informed  the  Shary  lan 
from  N^.  to  8.W.  and  entered  the 
Tchad.  He  indeed  adds,  in  a  note, 
that  one  man  from  that  quarter  told 
him  it  ran  in  a  contrary  direction, 
namely,  from  S.W.  to  N.B.  and  which 
we  now  find  is  really  the  case.  Be- 
lying, however,  on  the  former  infor- 
mation, and  which  it  is  evident  Burck- 
hardt took  as  the  most  correct,  the 
writer  of  this  was  led  into  the  errsrs 
in  laying  down  the  course  of  the  rivers 
in  this  part  of  Soudan,  in  a  work  on 
Africa,  published  in  1821.  The  pre- 
sent discoveries,  therefore,  alter  great- 
ly the  ffeo|^^cal  featuxes  df  this 
part  of  Africa,  as  there  laid  down,  but 
they  confirm,  not  shake,  the  great 
fisu^t,  that  the  Niger  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  distance  from  Lake  FiUre 
to  the  Shary  is,  according  to  Bow- 
DiTOH,  twelve  days'  journey ;  and 
Bbowvb,  p.  448,  states,  the  distance 
from  CuBKABSA,  and  Cobbb  ^the  coi- 
tal of  Dabfoor,  to  Bomou,  "to  be  sixty 
days'  journey,  which  is  probably  vety 
accurate,  as  the  distance  is  720  geog. 
miles. 

Taking  leave  of  Mi^r  Denham's 
journal,  we  come  to  that  which  ou^t 
to  have  been  the  most  important  and 
decisive  portion  of  the  ^rofaime  as  it 
regards  ^^can  Qeogr^>hy,  viz.  Olap- 
pbbtok's  journey  westward  from 
KouKA  to  Sackatoo,  in  search  of  the 
Niger,  Though  much  important  in- 
formation is  Stained,  still  the  reader 
is  sadly  disappointed,  and  a  dark  doud 
is  suffered  stiU  to  huig  over  the  most 
important  object  of  research,  throu^ 
which  cloud,  however,  more  rays  of 
light  had  penetrated,  than  we  have  in 
the  present  volume  been  permitted  to 
see. 
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But  we  shall  try  to  find  our  way 
with  the  feeble  lights  which  we  are 
permitted  to  see  and  to  use. 

A^ccompanied  by  Pr  Ouditbt,  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  on  the  15th  December 
1883,  left  Kouka  to  the  westward. 
They  travelled  nearly  due  west  At 
MuEMUB,  a  town  on  the  Bomou 
frontiers,  Dr  Otidney  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  consumption,  accelerated 
and  increased  by  a  severe  cold,  which 
he  caught  on  tne  night  of  the  26th 
December,  when  the  fbobt  was  so 
seTcre,  that  the  water  skins,  in  which 
the  water  to  drink  was  carried,  were 
TKOZBN  AS  HABX>  AS  BO  ABBS ;  indeed, 
the  letter  from  Dr  Oudnev  himself, 
published  some  time  ago,  and  relating 
this  erent,  stated  that  the  vxtter  in  the 
skim  was  frx)zen  to  a  solid  mass. 
This  shows  a  severe  degree  of  cold, 
and  argues  a  very  elevated  country. 
On  the  second  Januaiy,  after  travel- 
ling sixteen  days,  Clapperton  reached 
Kataoum,  a  town  sitiubted  upon  the 
River  Feou  in  N.  lat.  12*=^  VT',  and 
ABOTTT  11^  B.  longitude.  In  9|  days 
more,  they  reached  Kano,  situate  in 
12^  N.  lat.  and  9°  20'  E.  longitude, 
and  in  14  days*  jotuney  more  they 
reached  Sackatoo,  the  capital  of 
SuLTAK  BsLLO^s  territory;  situated 
in  13^  4'  N.  lat.  and  E.  londtude, 
6*^  12' ;  but  we  have  heard,  and  from 
good  authority,  that  Captain  Clapper- 
ton stetes  the  Lunar  Observation  taken 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  Sackatoo, 
was  very  imperfect,  so  much  so,  as  to 
leave  it  probable  that  an  error  of  two 
degrees  took  place,  and  which  would 
bring  Sackatoo  to  8^  E.  long.,  which  it 
is  extremely  probable  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  plaoe. 

At  this  point,  the  distance  from 
K<mka  woiud  be  420  geog.  miles, 
which,  travelled  over  in  3^  davs,  ^ves 
us  nea^y  1 1  miles  each  day,  horizon- 
tal distance  made  good,  the  utmost, 
we  beliete,  that  any  traveller  can  pos- 
sibly make  good,  during  a  ioumey  of  any 
continuance  in  the  intenor  of  Africa. 

In  course  of  the  journey,  and  be- 
tween Katagum  and  Kano,  Gapper- 
ton  passed  the  river  Teou,  running 
eastward,  and  subsequently  seve- 
ral small  streams,  which,  descendinff 
from  elevated  lands  to  the  southward, 
flow  to  form  it ;  and  in  this  part  of 
lus  journey  he  ascertained  that  the 
sources  of  these  branches  which  form 
the  YeoUy  rise  amongst  a  chain  of  hills, 
situated  some  days'  journey  to  the 


south-westward.  The  mountains  of 
Dull,  which  bore  S.  W.  from  Qibkwa, 
and  nearly  south  from  Kano,  rose 
above  the  elevation  of  the  country 
through  which  their  path  lay,  to  a 
height  from  600  to  700  feet.  After 
passing  the  branches  of  the  Teou, 
Clapperton  came  upon  streams  which, 
flowing  in  a  similar  direction  with 
the  western  branches  of  the  Teou, 
soon  after  join,  and  form  the  river  on 
which  Sackatoo  is  situated,  and  which 
flows  past  that  city  to  the  westy  or 
ratiier  S.W.,  till  it  joins  the  Niger 
or  QuoUa,  as  he  was  informed,  four  or 
five  d^s'  journey  from  the  capital ; 
this  junction,  we  have  reason  to  bdieve, 
takes  place  at  Eabt  or  Cabi,  which  pre- 
vious information  marks  out  as  the 
port  of  Howssa,  or  the  Niger.  The 
name  of  this  river,  on  which  Sackatoo 
IB  situated,  is  not  given,  nor  have  we 
any  idea  of  its  magnitude  in  that 
quarter,  two  things  which  it  is  sur- 
prising should  have  been  forgotten  or 
omitt^.  The  Teou,  as  far  as  JSoto- 
gum,  is  a  smooth  sluggish  stream  ;  the 
soil  around  it  is  composed  of  alluvial 
clay,  in  which  no  stones,  ^ot  even  in 
the  beds  of  the  river,  were  t<x  be  seen. 
This  part  of  Clapperton's  journey  is 
so  far  satisfactory.  .  It  has  deteimiiiad 
the  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  overthrown 
the  theory  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  the  paltry  stream  was  the  great 
'river  Jcltba  or  Niger,  whi<A  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  fact  with  the  greiUest 
triumph  and  confidence.  It  enables  us 
to  see  clearly  the  position  of  that  part 
of  Africa,  the  elevation  of  which  shuts 
up  the  progress  of  the  Niger  eastward 
in  those  latitudes,  and  also  the  points 
where  streams  rise  which  flow  west* 
ward,  till  they  meet  its  mightj^  cur- 
rent. Not  a  word,  however,  is  said 
about  the  elevation  of  this  portion  of 
Africa,  how  great  it  is.  This  is  a  great 
want,  and  a  great  neglect.  But  several 
unerring  facts  are  disclosed,  which 
show  us  it  must  be  very  grcMat  ;  we 
shall  notice  them.  First,  the  great  de- 
gree of  cold  which,  on  the  26th  Ih" 
cember,  in  latitude  13^,  and  to  the 
southward  of  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  covAd  freeze  water  skins  as  hard 
as  boards,  nay,  even  the  water  to  a 
solid  mass.  Secondly,  at  Kano,  on  the 
12  th  February,  we  are  told  (p.  55) 
that  so  severe  was  the  cold,  that  a  fire 
was  necessary  during  the  whole  of 
the  day ;  and  in  fact,  that  fires  are 
necessary  in  their  houses  all  the  year 
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round  at  Kario,  Thirdly,  the  low  state 
of  the  thermometer,  which  at  that 
season,  at  sunrise,  stood  at  from  42^  to 
48^.  Fourthly,  we  are  told  that  wheat 
is  amongst  tne  common  productions 
of  the  soil,  which,  we  know,  will  not 
come  to  perfection  near  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  latitudes  so  near  the  equator. 
It  is  found  on  the  plain  of  the  Carac- 
coM,  which  is  ahout  3000  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Fifthly,  in  all  their  jour- 
ney westward,  they  found  no  plantain 
trees,  and  were  told,  what  of  that  fruit 
was  seen  in  those  places,  was  brought 
from  Nyffe,  and  Zaa^ag  countries, 
to  the  souUiward.  This  fruit,  again, 
will  not  npw  in  greatly  elevated  situ- 
ations. The  fruits  of  Kathna  also  in- 
dicate a  country  considerably  elevated. 
These  are  figs,  melons,  pom^pranates, 
and  limes,  and,  before  the  vines  were 
rooted  up  by  the  FdUUa  invaders, 
grapes  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bomou,  where  the 
nrindpal  grain  produced  is  wheat  and 
liarley,  productions  of  the  temperate 
zones,  or  of  countries  within  the  tro- 
pics which  have  a  very  considerable 
•levation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  few  f^Xs  are  unerring  guides 
to  determine  an  elevated  coun^  with- 
in the  tropics,  more  especially  in  the 
parallel  of  12<'  or  IZ"*  north.    In  this 
part  of  Africa^  therefore,  there  is  found 
what  we  may  call  a  high  Table-land, 
the  elevation  of  which  must  be  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and,  as  the  degree  of  temperature 
indicates,  much  higher  than  Major 
Laing  found  the  mountains  at  &e 
source  of  the  Niger.    The  passage  of 
that  river  eastward  is  therefore  pre- 
vented ;  and,  as  it  approaches  this  part 
of  the  continent  of  iG&ica,  it  b  turned 
to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it, 
as  we  know  imquestionably,  flows  to 
a  great  distance,  and  in  which  direo- 
tioiL  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to 
douot,  it  ultimately  terminates.      To 
the  south  of  Kano  and  Kashna  the 
country  is  extremely  mountainous,  as 
we  have  alrea<hr  hinted.    The  Quar- 
terly Review,  m.  58,  tells  us,  upon 
the  authority  of  Abou  Bouker,  a  na* 
tiveof  Kouka^  and  who  bad  been  long 
on  board  a  British  ship  of  war,  the 
Little  Belt,  that  to  the  south  oiKcuhna, 
about  fifteen  days*  journey,  are  found 
mountains  so  high,  that  some  of  them 
were  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
resemblmg,  in  appearance,  the  boldest 
peaks  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 
Zag-zag,  as  ine  now  certainly  learn,  is 


situated  to  the  south  of  Kaikna,  in- 
stead of  the  N.  Wm  as  former  accounts 
led  us  to  believe,  and  is  a  country  so 
elevated  and  col<^  that  Leo  Af&ica- 
NDS  tells  us  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  were  com- 
pelled to  kindle  fires  in  their  houses, 
and  then  throw  the  live  coals  below  the 
beds  on  which  they  afterwards  went 
to  sleep.  Eastward  we  immediately 
come  in  contact  with  the  stupendous 
peaks  to  the  southward  of  Mandara. 

That  Captain  Clapperton  obtained 
much  important  information  concern- 
ing the  countries  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  when  he  was  at  Sackatoo^  cm 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.    little,  if 
any  of  it,  has,  however,  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public.    Not  a  syllable  is  sud 
about  the  countries  to  tne  northward 
and  to  the  westward,  whether  these 
were  fertile  or  barren,  mountainous 
or  plain  ;  nor  is  a  syllable  said  about 
their  people,  their  cities,  their  riven^ 
if  they  have  any,  or  the  distances  and 
bearings,  from  Sachatoo,  of  any  <»ie  of 
them.  The  information  obtained  mij^t 
not  have  been  perfectly  accurate,  but 
still  it  might  have  been  such  as  to 
have  enabled  us  to  have  fixed  more 
accurately  the  positions   of  various 
places,  and  have  given  us  more  accu- 
rate ideas  of  the  manners  and  pui^ 
suits    of   the    people,   their  proauo- 
tions,  and  strengtL    Aqadbs,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  celebrated  place,  south  of 
the  desert,  yet  no  mention  is  made  <^ 
it.  TiMBUOTOO  (thoigh,  according  to 
the  position  where  Sackatoo  is  placed, 
it  is  within  200  miles  of  that  celdxa- 
ted  city)  is  not  once  named,  nor  is 
there  a  state,  with  scarcely  one  excep- 
tion, situated  upon  the  Niger,  once 
mentioned;  and  to  Sultan  Bello,  a 
name  whidi,  it  appears,  is  acknow- 
ledged and  feared  southward  as  fiu:  as 
Dahomy,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  must  have  been  tolerably 
well  known.    The  want  of  such  infor- 
mation in  a  work  like  Clapperton's  is 
a  grievous  blank,  and,  we  will  add, 
is  neither  what  the  public  expected, 
nor  had  reason  to  expect.    Tben  are 
reasons,  however,  for  everything.  There 
is  also  a  reason  for  thb  omission  and 
defect  in  the  narrative  alluded  to.  By 
and  by  it  will  become  known ;  but  the 
public  ought  at  present  to  have  had 
everything  that  could  have  been  had. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

At  Sackatoo,  Captain  Clapperton  was 
informed  that  NvrFS  was  distant  ^ye 
days'  journey  direct,  but  twelve  days 
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bjr  a  circuitous  route,  and  from  Kano 
twelve  days.  The  first  account  is,  we 
believe,  incorrect ;  other,  and  proba- 
bly more  accurate  authorities,  make  it 
much  more,  or  rather  place  Nyflfe  in 
a  position  from  which  the  distanee 
must  be  greater.  Lyon  was  informed 
that  NyfTe  was  20  days*  journey  west 
firom  Kauina;  and  at  pages  134  and 
142,  he  gires  the  distance  by  the  route 
of  Sak-Batoo  {Sackatoo),  nearly  17 
days'  joumev.  Nyffe  is  below  Ya- 
ooBiE  and  Soussa,  where  Park  was 
lost.  A  memorandum-book  belonging 
to  that  celebrated  traveller  is,  as  ^&p- 
perton  was  informed  by  SuUan  Bmo, 
still  in  possession  of  the  chief  of  Ya- 
ooriey  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  yet  be 
recovered. 

At  Nyifey  various  accounts  agree  in 
stating  that  there  is  a  large  lake,  into 
which  the  Niger,  or  Quolla,  or  Quorra, 
enters,  and  from  which  the  stream  is- 
sues on  the  south,  and  bends  its  course 
towards  the  Atlantic  at  Benin.  Jack- 
son's Shabeent  (p.  48)  says,  the  Nile 
of  Timbuctoo  ^  passes  through^''  this 
lake,  and  it  may  be  this  lake,  which 
StUtan  BeUo,  in  one  of  his  communi- 
cations to  Clapperton,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Sea,  though  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  his  general  views  led  him 
to  state  that  the  Quolla  really  entered 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though,  like  other 
Mahommedans,  he  holds  the  belief 
that  it  runs  to,  and  joins  the  Egyptian 
NiU.  From  Lagos  to  N^e  is  36 
days'  journey ;  from  Benin  to  Nyffe 
31  davs'  journey,  which,  at  ten  geo- 
graphical miles,  horizontal  distance, 
made  good  each  day,  will  place  Ni^e 
in  about  10**  north  latitude,  and  7^ 
east  longitude. 

But  to  proceed  to  notice  the  infor- 
mation which  Clapperton  received  in 
Africa  concerning  the  termination  of 
the  NiatTy  al  least  that  information 
with  which  he  has  as  yet  favoured 
the  public.  At  page  77  of  his  Jour- 
nal, we  are  told  that  a  man,  who  as- 
serted he  was  a  son  of  Horneman's, 
informed  him  he  had  been  to  Ngffe; 
that  he  sailed  from  a  town  named 
Labogety  in  Nyfft — crossed  the  QuMi, 
and  travelled  soiUh  fourteen  days' 
journey,  alowo  the  banks  of  the 
BiVBB,  until  they  came  within  four 
days'  journey  of  the  sea,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  literal  expression,  the 


''  river  was  one,  and  the  sea  was  one." 
At  page  278,  Denham  states,  Ma- 
HOMMSD  BouzoATBT,  an  Arab,  re- 
lated, that  he  had  gone  from  Kaito  to 
AWi?,  and  had  stayed  some  time  at 
a  place  called  OREsasT,  on  the  Quol^ 
la,  two  days'  journey  from  Yaoorie. 
The  "  Quolla  there  was  as  wide  as  to 
the  market  outside  of  the  walls,  and 
back,  (nearly  two  miles.)  Inhabi- 
tants were  all  Kafirs  {Infidels).  Sul- 
tan Mahommed,  the  chief  of  the 
place,  had  several  hundred  guns, 
which  were  brought  from  the  Bohr 
KSir  (great  water),*  and  rum  brought 
in  large  glass  bottles.  At  eight  days' 
journey  only  from  Yaoorie,  large  boats 
came  to  a  place  called  Youbban  (Yow- 
rida),  but  it  is  not  the  Bahr  Kebir 
(great  toater).  Katu50hah  is  the 
great  port,  which  is  at  some  distance 
to  both  of  these  places,  and  to  which 
people,  who  are  called  Ambbioans, 
come.  They  are  white  people  and 
Chbistians  ;  always  demand  gum  ara- 
ble and  male  slaves.  Sultan  had  his 
books  like  his  (Denham's"). 

At  page  42,  Clapperton  states,  he 
was  informed  by  a  traveller  that  '*  in 
twenty-four  days'  journey  from  Nyff&i 
at  a  quick  rate,  and  thirty-two  days' 
leisurely  travelliug,  the  travellers  came 
to  YouBiBA — Chbistians  came  there 
in  ships.  The  wateb  is  salt.  The 
Quolla  enters  the  sea  at  Rakah.  The 
river  at  Yimriha  is  as  broad  as  between 
Kano  and  KaUagnm,  130  miles."  Al- 
though the  latter  is  in  the  usual  style 
of  Arab  amplification,  yet  the  great 
fact  of  the  river  running  south,  and 
entering  a  sea  of  salt  water  where 
white  people — Atnericans  and  Chris- 
tians— came  to  trade  for  slaves,  is  so 
plainly  stated,  that  the  fact  can  scarce- 
ly be  disputed,  nor  could  the  travel- 
lers, who  could  be  so  particular  and 
correct  about  the  Christians,  and  the 
trade  which  they  carried  on,  be  mis- 
taken in  the  other  and  more  import- 
ant parts  of  their  narratives,  namely, 
the  course  and  termination  of  the 
Quolla  Ko^oara  or  Niger  from  Nyffe, 
southwards  to  the  Delta  of  Benin. 

Captain  Clapperton  has  brought 
with  him  from  Sackatoo  an  Arab 
manuscript,  extracted  from  a  large 
work  composed  by  Sultan  Bbllo, 
concerning  the  geography  of  Interior 
Africa,  and  the  history  and  wars  of  the 


•  Bahr  Kebir  is  always  used  by  the  Arabs  to  designate  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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different  states  which  inhabit  it.    It  population  possess  mwch  knovkdge 

is  cinious^  and  in  the  geographical  in  the  fine  and  rare  aits ;  and  fron 

part  is  important      From  it  we  learn  their  country  many  elegant  and  mar 

that  Takboob,  or  Toemr,  instead  of  yellous  things  are  exported.    Taaia 

beiujg  a  city  and  province  of  Northern  is  an  exteruive  proTince,  oontatnii^ 


Central  Amca,  and  situa^  to  the 
westward  of  Ghana^  somewhere  in  that 
portion  <tf  Afinca,  at  or  near  the  mo- 
dem Kano,  in  r^ity  designates  and 
includes  the  whole  of  Northern  Cen- 
tral AMca,  from  Dwrftor  (inclusive) 
on  the  east)  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west ;  and  from  the  great  desert 
on  the  norUi,  to  the  Ghilpa  of  Guinea, 
and  unknown  pagan^  barbarous  coun- 
tries on  the  south.'  Amongst  the  other 
great  subdivisions  of  TaSrwTy  is  Dar- 
fooTy  Waddaif,  Baghermi^  BomoUy 
and  the  immense  country  of  Houtaa^ 
^. ;  each,  but  more  especially  the 
latter,  comprehending  several  states  of 
minor,  but  still  of  considerable  extent 
and  impcotance.  Some  of  these  are 
aoain  divided  into  various  provinces. 
•&US  the  country  of  Zao-zao,  iHiich 
lies  to  the  south  of  SacixUoo,  Kano, 
and  Kashna,  comprehends  several  ex- 
tensive provinces,  amongst  which,  and 
in  ^e  great  secondai^r  subdivision 
named  Bcwther  (part  of  Zag-iag,  p. 
163).  is  KoRKOBFA ;  near  to  wni<m 
provmce  there  is  an  anchorage  or  har- 
oour  for  the  ships  of  the  Okrittianty 
who  are  sent  by  two  sovereigns  to 
traffic  or  trade  with  the  people  of  Sou- 
dan, Also  the  province  of  Atagaba, 
or  Atagher;  and  near  it  is  also  an  an- 
chorage or  harbour  for  the  ships  of  the 
tniAChritiiani.  ''Both  thbsb  plaobs 

ABB  OIT  THB   OOAJBT   OF    THB    OCBAN." 

By  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  we  might, 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  expression 
amongst  Arab  writers,  take  it  to  mean 
a  lake  ;  but  the  harbour  or  anchorage 
for  CSiristians  would  appear  to  nx 
these  places  or  provinces  as  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  by  and  by 
see,  however,  that  Christians  in  ships 
reallv  leave  the  ocean,  and  go  a  very 
considerable  distance  upwards  into  the 
interior,  upon  the  great  rivers. 


rivers,  forests,  sands,  and  moontiins ; 
also  a  great  many  wimderfol  and  ex- 
traordinary things.    In  it  the  Talking 
Green  Bird,  called  Battaoa  (Parrot)) 
is  found.    By  the  aide  of  thii  province 
there  is  an  anchorage  or  hanxmr  ht 
the  ships  of  the  Christians  who  used 
to  go  there  to  purdiase  slaves.   These 
slaves  were  exported  from  our  countiy 
and  sold  to  the  people  of  Tarba^  wiio 
resold  them  to  the  ChristJami"   In 
Yarba  we  at  once  recognise  the  Yur 
BiBA  of  other  writers,  and  of  varioos 
African  travellers,  which  all  accounts 
agree  is  a  sreat  countiy,  lying  to  the 
south  of  NoofiCf  or  N^e,    The  teni- 
tory  of  Yarba  dearly  extended  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  anchorage  for  the  shipe 
of  the  Christians,  and  toe  traffic  thm 
carried  on,  shows  in  the  most  satis£M- 
tory  manner  that  the  coast  here  refer- 
red to  is  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  not  the 
shore  of  a  lake  in  the  interior.    It  ii 
also  worthy  of  remark^  that  while 
Noofie  is  set  down  as  a  province,  whidi 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  has  riven^ 
not  a  woid  is  said  about  a  lake,  which, 
had  there  been,  and  of  the  magnitude 
previously  alluded  to,  could  scarceh 
ndl  to  have  been  recorded  and  noticed. 
The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  is  resolved  to  miJce  the  Niger  and 
the  Nile  of  Egypt  one  and  tlM  same 
river,  would   maintain   that  Bakak, 
Fundahf  &c.,  which  SuUan  Bdlo  men- 
tions as  his  ports  of  trade,  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  where  the  QuoUa  enten  it, 
mean  only  the  last  ports  in  his  domi- 
nions, which  are  situated  upon  that 
river  in  its  course  eastward.    Be  it  so. 
We  will  allow  it  is  probable  that  what 
he  states  of  these  places  really  means, 
that  these  are  the  last  ports  upon  the 
Niger  within  his  territoxr ;  mit  still 
that  does  not  implv  that  tne  Niger  has 
not  a  passage  southwards  into  the  At- 


A  second  division  of  the  countiy  ai    lantic  Ocean.  Europeans,  there  is  good 


Bouua,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  for- 
mer, commrises  the  provinces  of  Zab- 

7ABA,       KaBB,        Ta-OBT,        NoOFIB, 

Yabba,  Babohoo,  and  Ghoobma. 
Three  of  these  we  more  particularly 
mention ;  viz.  Ta-ory,  "  which  con- 
tains mountains  and  valleys,  and  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  river  called 
the  NUe :  NooriB,  a  province  that 
has  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  rivers, 
forests,  sands,  and  mountains.    The 


reason  to  believe,  go  up  the  rirers 
which  enter  the  sea  in  Uie  Bight  of 
Benin,  to  a  great  distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  The  Portuguese,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve, have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  means  of  the  large  rivers 
in  these  parts,  to  a  great  distance,  and 
which  they  carefiiUv  conceal  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A  gentleman,  a  na- 
tive of  Glasgow,  who  had  for  several 
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76V8  traded  iii  the  riven  in  the  Delta 
of  Benin,  informed  us,  that  within 
these  few  years  he  had  himself  been 
up  the  Rio  de  Formom,  about  70  miles 
^m  its  mouth,  in  a  schooner  of  a  con> 
aiderable  sise,  and  mi^ht  have  ascend- 
ed to  a  still  greater  distance  had  busi- 
ness led  him,  ai  the  river  became 
broader  and  deeper  as  thej  ascended 
£rom  the  sea.  He  moreover  informed 
us,  that  he  met  with  an  intelligent 
Spaniard  (Oapt.  Julian,)  who  told  him 
that  in  a  vessel  of  90  tons  burthen,  he 
<the  Spaniard)  had  been  up  the  Rio 
de  Formosa  about  300  miles  for  the 

Eurpose  of  trade,  and  at  which  point 
e  found  the  river  three  miles  broad, 
And  five  fathoms  deep,  the  stream 
descending  from  the  northward.  He 
added,  that  some  of  his  countrymen 
had  ascended  the  river  to  a  still  greater 
distance.  At  the  point  mentioned,  Gapt. 
Julian  must  have  been  (allowing  for 
the  windings  of  the  river)  within  100 
or  150  miles  of  Nyffe.  The  &ct,  then, 
that  Europeans  trade,  bj  means  of 
those  rivers,  with  nations  inhabiting 
coimtries  situate  a  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  of  Northern  Central 
Africa,  stands  established,  and  thus  the 
accoimts  ^ven  by  Sidian  BeUo,  and 
the  other  individuals,  which  we  have 
just  been  adverting  to,  and  to  which  we 
are  about  to  advert,  stand  confirmed, 
and  clear  from  the  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction into  which  at  the  first  glance 
they  would  appear  to  be  involved.  The 
facta  mentioned  are  equally  important 
and  satisfactory.  The  point  also  to 
which  Gapt.  Julian  ascended  the  Rio 
de  Formosa^  we  may  remark,  is  very 
near  the  latitude  where  the  Quar- 
terly Review  makes  the  KotPora  pass 
in  its  course  to  the  eastward. 

Mahomed  Qomsoo,  the  chief  of 
the  Arabs  at  Sackatoo,  told  Captain 
dapperton,  page  87,  ''  that  he  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner  three  years, 
in  a  country  called  Yariba  ( Yarba),  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Quorra  (Niger), 
which,  he  said,  entered  the  sea  at  Fun- 
dah,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Ra- 
kah.  The  latter  is  opposite  to  Nyffe  ; 
is  a  place  of  great  trade  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast ;  and  all  kinds  of 
European  goods,  such  as  beads,  wool- 
len and  cotton  cloths,  pewter  and  cop- 
per dishes,  gun-powder,  rum,  &C.,  are 
to  be  had  there  in  exchange  for  slaves. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tariba  he  repre- 
sented to  be  extremely  ill-disposed. 
I  may  mention,  says  Clapperton,  that 
during  my  stay  in  Sackatoo,  provisions 


were  regulariy  sent  me  from  the  Sul- 
tan's table,  in  pewter  dishes,  with  the 
London  stamp ;  and  one  day  I  ovm 
hada  piece  of  meat  served  up  in  a  white 
wash-muid  basin,  of  BngUsh  manu- 
facture." Here  we  have  distinctly  enu- 
merated the  articles  of  European  trade 
to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  finding  if  o- 
homcd  Qomsoo  so  correct  in  his  enume- 
ration of  these  articles,  we  may  place 
the  greater  reliance  on  his  statement, 
that  the  Niger  enters  the  sea.  True, 
when  he  says  that  it  "  enters  the  sea 
at  FSmdah,  a  little  below  Rakah,  which 
latter  is  opposite  liijfk," — it  would 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  fact,  but  a  mo- 
ments reflection  will  serve  to  convince 
us  that  he  is  confusing,  or  the  hearer, 
or  transcriber  for  him,  is  confounding 
the  country  of  Yariba  with  the  town 
of  Rakah,  The  former  place  is  next 
to,  and  opposite  to,  the  province  of 
^0e,  going  to  the  south-west.  Bouh 
ditch  makes  it  several  days'  journey 
south  south-west  of  Waurva,  and  Dvr 
puis,  from  good  information,  lays  it 
down  in  a  similar  direction.  Branches 
of  the  Great  River,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  jGhreat  River  under  diffe- 
rent names,  runs  through,  or  by  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  province. 

At  page  89,  we  learn  that  Sultan 
Bdlo,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton, *'  drew  on  the  sand  the  course 
of  the  river  Quorra,  which  he  also  sta- 
ted entered  the  sea  at  Fundah,  By  Ms 
accountthe  river  ran  parqfld  to  the  «M- 
coast  for  several  days'  jowrnev,  beina  in 
some  places  only  a  few  hours ,  in  others 
a  day  s  journey  distant  from  it.  Two 
or  tluree  years  ago,  the  sea,"  he  said, 
"  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
its  mouth  was  at  present  a  dav  or  two 
farther  south ;  but  during  the  rains, 
when  the  river-  was  hi^  it  still  ran 
into  the  sea  by  the  old  channel."  Cou- 
pling this  account  with  a  previous  no- 
tice of  a  similar  kind,  there  is  no  doubt 
some  apparent  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency in  Sultan  Belle's  account, 
which  might  leave  what  he  calls  the 
sea  to  be  taken  as  a  lake,  not  the  sea 
which  the  Quorra  entered  ;  but  that  he 
meant  that  it  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
into  which  this  river  poured  its  waters, 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  observa- 
tion maae  at  the  same  interview,  when 
(«ige  90)  he  says,—"  I  will  give  the 
King  of  England  a  place  on  the  coast 
to  build  a  town ;  only  1  wish  a  road  to 
be  cut  to  Rakah,  ir  vessels  should 
not  be  able  to  navigate  the  river'' 
Uencc  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  alludes 
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to  a  river  which,  descending  from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  ran  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
open  up  a  trade  with  £nglaud  in  ships, 
and  by  which  only  he  could  open  up  a 
trade  between  his  dominions  and  Eng- 
land. Besides,  the  phenomenon  that  he 
mentions  of  the  river  near  its  outlet 
running  for  several  days'  journey  on 
the  sea^oast,  at  some  places  near  to, 
at  others  more  distant  from  the  sea,  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  tho 
western  branch  of  the  Uio  pb  For- 
mosa, which,  descending  westward  in- 
to Cbadoo  Lake,  joins  the  Laqos, 
and  from  whence  a  branch,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  runs  westward,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  till  it  joins  the 
Bio  Volta. 

Coupling  these  details  with  the  po- 
sitive information  obtained  by  Mr  Du- 
puis,  from  intelligent  Arab  and  Moor- 
ish travellers,  and  also  by  Bowditch, 
that  the  Joliba,  Niger,  Qreat  River, 
Quolla,  Quorra,  and  Kowara,  as  it  is 
variously  name<l  in  various  places,  de- 
icended  from  Iloussa,  and  approach- 
ing Benin,  divided  into  several  bran- 
ches, and  finally  entered  ihe  sea  in  the 
Delta  of  Benin,  can  we  withhold  cre- 
dence from  the  pleasant  and  import- 
ant fact,  or  in  the  face  of  all  those  con- 
ourring  testimonies,  carry  the  stream 
forward  and  eastward  to  the  Nile,  in 
the  face  also  of  physical  impossibili- 
ties, and  upon  the  vaguest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  theories  or  information  ? 
Surely  not !  Besides  the  authorities 
just  noticed  for  the  termination  of 
the  Niger  in  the  Atlantic,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  natives  on  that  part  of 
the  coast,  that  the  numerous  great  ri- 
vers in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bia- 
fra,  all  come  frx>m  one  great  river, 
which  descends  from  the  northward. 
We  have  the  authority  of  intelligent 
Europeans  who  have  visited  these 
coasts,  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
native  of  Houssa,  given  to  Major 
Laing,  that  in  a  canoe  he  was  carried 
down  the  stream  from  Houssa  to  the 
sea  ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  undeni- 
able and  certain  fact,  that  in  the  Delta 
mentioned,  twenty  rivers,  several 
of  them  of  surprising  magnitude,  (four, 
ten,  and  twelve  miles  broad  each,  with 
deep  and  mighty  currents,)  descend 
from  the  northward,  and  enter  the  sea. 
The  reader  has  only  to  look  at  the 
map,  and  see  how  nearly  the  Niger  is 
made  to  approach  the  Delta  of  Benin, 
in  its  supposed  course  eastward  to  the 


Nile,  to  render  the  latter  at  mil  pro- 
bable, or  to  leave  space  from  whence 
so  many  rivers  could  draw  their  vast 
supplies  of  water,  communicating  with 
each  other,  as  they  do,  in  navigable 
channels,  by  varioiis  branches,  which, 
traversing  a  fine  alluvial  coimtry,  like 
that  around  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  the  Oronoque,  and  the 
Mississippi,  finally  terminal  as  all 
those  great  rivers  also  terminate,  in 
the  great  ocean. 

That  Captain  Clapperton  received, 
and  from  respectable  sources  of  infor- 
mation, accounts  that  the  Niger  posi- 
tively entered  the  sea  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  we  know  from  the  best  autho- 
rity. That  he  did  so,  is  sufiiciently 
proven  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  another  joomey 
of  discovery  into  those  parts  of  Africa; 
and  in  the  outset  of  which  he  landed 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Nyffe  and  Sackatoo  ;  and  by  whidi 
route  he  expects,  as  he  has  also  again 
and  again  expressed  in  his  Journal  as 
published,  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to 
open  up  a  commercial  communication 
with  the  interior  parts  of  Northern 
Central  Africa,  more  especially  with 
the  dominions  of  Sultan  Belloof  Sadc- 
atoo,  a  communication  which  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  open  up  between  thooe 
parts  of  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  un- 
less it  can  be  done  by  a  conttnnont 
water  communication.  In  his  present 
journey  outwards  he  touched  at  Siena 
Leone  last  autumn.  The  editor  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette  states,  that 
Captain  Clapperton  there  exhibited  to 
him  a  map  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Central  Africa,  in  which  the  river  Ni- 
ger was  laid  down  as  flowing  south- 
ward from  Nyffe  till  it  entered  the 
AtUntic  in  the  Delta  of  Benin.  That 
such  a  map  was  constructed  before  he 
left  London  we  are  credibly  infcmned, 
and  when  in  Africa  he  must  have  re- 
ceived  that  information  on  these  points 
which  enabled  and  induced  hun  to 
construct  it.  Tet  that  infonnatioir  has 
been  withheld  from  the  public.  But 
there  is  another  strong  proof  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  communication  ex- 
ists, namely,  the  jealousy  whidi  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  at  Sadcatoo  enter- 
tained of  his  intended  visit  to  Nyffe 
and  to  the  Nigor,  and  the  secret  in- 
trigues which  Uiey  employed  with  the 
Sultan  of  Sackatoo,  to  prevent  the 
journey  altogether;   and  which  they 
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finally  accoznpllshcd,  obliging  him  to 
return    to    Kouka,   without    visiting 
points  so  interesting  and  important^ 
and  to  which  he  was  so  near.   As  soon 
as  he  stated  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
intended  journey,  all  their  jealousies 
and  their  fears  were  awakened,  and 
his  object  thwarted  ;  and  how  far  they 
may  have  since  his  return  exerted  the 
influence  which  they  possess  with  the 
sovereigns  in  those  parts  of  A&ica,  to 
thwart  his  progress  and  objects,  and 
the  progress  and  objects  of  any  other 
British  and  European  travellers  into 
those  countries,  tune  will  show.    We 
own  we  have  our  fears  that  they  have 
not  exerted  their  influence  in  vain. 
They  well  know  that  the  moment  a 
navigable  communication  is  found  out 
between  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra,  and  the  central 
parts  of   Northern  Africa,  all  their 
lucrative  trade  betwixt  the  countries 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  these  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
wrested  from  their  hands,  and  becomes 
lost  to  them  for  ever.  To  prevent  this, 
all  their  arts,  and  all  their  influence, 
will  most  imqueetionably  be  exerted. 
In  reply  to  M,  Jomard,  who  as- 
serts that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  can- 
not possibly  reach  the  Nile  of  Ekypt, 
because  that,  at  the  junction  of^ tne 
Bahr  el  Abiad  with  the  Bahr  el  Ax- 
reek,  the  elevation  is  1193  feet  above 
the  level  of  ^e  sea,  while  the  Lake 
Tchad,  1100  miles  W.,  is  little  more  ; 
the  Quarterly  Review,  without  any 
authority  more  certain  than  that  of 
M.  Jomard,  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
elevation  stated  is  not  correct ;  and 
adds,  even  if  the  elevation  of  the  Lake 
Tchad  was  only  1200  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  still  that  gives,  in  a  course 
of  2200  miles,  the  distance  from  Tchad 
by  the  supposed  course  of  the  river 
to  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  a  descent  of  6^  inches  per 
mile,  which  is  greater  than  the  de- 
scent of  tho  Gauges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi,   &c.,    in  their    lower   courses. 
True,    but    rivers,    in    their    middle 
*  couises,  have  a  greater  descent  than  in 
their  lower;  and,  moreover,  the  dis- 
tance from  Lake   Tchad  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  E^gyptian  Nile,  is  taking  a  direct 
line  on  tho  general  bearings  of  the 
turnings  of  the  stream  above   1500 
geographical  miles.  From  the  sources 
of  the  Niger  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  the  course  given  the  river  by  the 


reviewer  is  not  less  than  4800  geogra- 
phical miles.    That   the  elevation  of 
the  country  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Nile  is  at  least 
1200,  and  probably  still  more,  may 
be  ascertained  from  considering  the 
elevation  of  the  plains  of  Abyssinia, 
around  the  chief  branches  of  the  Bahr 
el  Azreek.    But  dropping  this  alto- 
gether, we  have,  from  certain  informa- 
tion, more  unanswerable  data  to  ena- 
ble us  to  determii^gthat  the  Niger 
cannot  flow  to  th^^^ligyptian  Nile. 
It  is  this  :  The  Lake  Tchad  is  stated 
by  the  Quarterly  Review  to  be  1340 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  the  barometrical  measure- 
ment.     From  this  lake  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  river  Shary  from  the  main 
branch,  is  a  distance  of  at  least  140 
miles.    This  will  give  the  elevation  of 
the  point  of  separation  to  be  1416  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation 
only  134  feet  less  than  Major  Laing 
found  the  sources  of  the  Niger  in  the 
mountain  of  Loma,  to  be  which,  on 
the  general  bearings  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  a  distance  of  2040  geogra- 
phic miles,  and  including  the  common 
windings  of  any  stream,  (one-third 
more,)  neariy  2700  miles.    Unless  the 
Niger  was  a  perfect  canal,  constructed 
by  human  hands,  which  we  know  it 
is  not,  that  river  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile,  and  even  the  Shary  and  the 
Lake  Tchad,  can  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other.      We  are  surprised 
that  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view did  not  advert  to  these  important 

&Ct8. 

While  the  Quarterly  Review  con- 
cludes the  notice  of  Olapperton's  and 
Denham's  discoveries  with  his  ft^ 
voiuite  theory,  namely,  *^that  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  this  great 
lake  {Tchad)  with  those  of  the  Nile 
is  not  onlj  posiiblc,  but  extremely  ;>ro- 
bablcy^  the  writer  entirely  forgets,  that 
only  a  few  pages  before  (p^e  528), 
he  sets  down  Uie  southern  range  of 
the  Mandara  mountains  ^as  the  great 
chain  of  mountains,  a  part,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Jibbd  Kwmera,  or  Mouvtaihs 
OF  THS  Moon."  How  the  Niger  or 
the  Kowara  is  carried  past  these,  whe- 
ther over  them,  throu|^  them,  or  uir- 
DBR  them,  is  not  stated  ;  but  besides 
the  positive  statement  of  the  Reviewer, 
that  part  of  this  renowned  chain  lie 
in  the  veiy  parallel  where  he  has 
placed  the  line  of  his  Kowara,  de- 
scending eastward  to  the  NUt,  the 
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reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  map 
of  Africa  to  perceire  the  fact  to  be 
80,  and  which,  at  once,  we  humbly 
conceive,  puts  an  end  to  the  theory  of 
the  jimction  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nne  of  Egypt. 

A  like  inconsistency  or  inadyertence 
is  found  in  another  part,  where  the 
writer  in  the  Review  says,  '^  a  note  in 
Olapperton's  ^)enham's  it  should  be) 
rough  journal  when  on  the  Sharvy 
says,  that  the  pepple  of  Sfunoey  all 
agree  that  the  Shary  comes  from  the 
south,  and  its  source  is  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  southward  of  Boussa; 
and  that  at  Boussa  a  branch  is  thrown 
off  which  passes  to  the  southward  of 
BarfooTf  &c.  to  the  Nile."  The  ab- 
fiur<uty  of  the  aocoimt  is  sufficiently 
obyious  to  any  one  who  will  only 
glance  at  the  map ;  and,  says  the  Ren 
yiewers,  "  we  give  little  credit  to  this 
throwing  off  oranches."  Why  then 
THROW  off  the  Shartf  from  the  great 
river  to  join  the  lake  Tchad  ? 

At  page  247  we  are  told  a  more  ra- 
tional tale,  and  which,  nowhere  that 
we  can  find,  is  told  in  Denham^s  jour- 
nal. The  Reviewer  states  :  "  BdUd 
told  Major  Denham  that  the  Kowaba 
did  not  throw  off  a  branch  at  Bovssa, 
but  that  a  oonflubitcs  of  branches 
took  place  at  Bousm,  the  one  from  the 
doiUh  and  the  other  from  the  nobth- 
WB8T."  This  is  a  curious  statement, 
and  corroborative  of  the  information 
ffiven  by  Ptolemy,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  brings  the  Niger  from  the 
west  and  north-west  down  to  this  very 
portion  of  Africa,  where  he  asserts  it 
was  joined  by  a  branch  which  de- 
scended from  Mount  Thala,  situated 
to  the  S.E. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view seems  to  place  reliance  upon  the 
information  given  Major  Denham  by 
a  Mandara  man,  that  at  twenty  days' 
journey  south  of  Mandara  (west  it 
should  be)  he  passed  between  Jacoba 
and  Adamoioa,  in  his  progress  to  the 
latter,  a  large  river,  which  ran  between 
two  very  high  chains  of  mountains. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  positions  of  these 
two  mentioned  places.  The  Reviewer, 
in  his  map,  has  placed  them,  at  least 
the  latter,  wrong.  Jacoha,  we  know, 
is  situated  about  twelve  days*  journey 
to  the  south  of  Kano,  and  is  otherwise 
known  as  the  countiy  designated  Fem- 
Yem,  frx>m  being,  as  the  Arabs  assert, 
inhabited  by  cannibals.  Adamowi 
lies  to  the  west  of  this ;  and  moreover, 
both  names  apply  to  countries  or  pro- 


vinces, not  to  cities.  AdamMBa  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  ^  Aadam,"  a  pro- 
vince in  the  western  division  (^  Uk 
neat  countiy  of  Zag-saa,  (see  Sultan 
Belle's  manuscript,  p.  162,)  in  one  of 
its  subordinate  divisions,  named  B<nn- 
hecTy  which  stretches  southward  to 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean.  Aadam  ii 
clearly  a  division  amongst  the  souyi- 
westemmost,  and  therefore  it  nrast 
be  to  the  teest  of  the  Niger,  and  to  the 
south  of  Nyffe,  and  whi<£  dius  enaUes 
us  to  ascertain  what  great  river  it  was 
that  the  Mandara  man  pai»ed  on  his 
way  to  Adanunca,  namely,  the  Quorra, 
or  Niger  below  Nyffe,  running  south 
between  two  chains  of  verj  high 
mountains.  We  are  surprised  Uiat  the 
Quarterly  Review  did  not  advert  to 
this. 

By  the  course  given  the  Kowara 
or  Niger  in  its  course  eastward  to  the 
Nile,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  tnat  the  stream 
approaehes  to  within  840  miles  oi 
Lagos  and  Benin  ;  and  if  a  chun  of 
mountains  exist  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  which  turns  its  course 
easterly,  again  w^  would  ask,  wh^e 
is  the  space  between  these  mountains 
and  the  sea  to  produce  springs  and 
streams  sufficient  to  form  these  twen- 
ty rivers,  several  of  them  a  great  many 
miles  broad,  which  enter  the  Atlan- 
tic in  the  Delta  of  Benin  f 

The   discoveiy  made   by   Oi^jtain 
Clapperton  has  enabled  us  to  eluadate 
much  of  the  infoimation   given  to 
Ritchie,    Lvoir,    and    others,    con- 
cerning these  puis  of  Africa,  and  the 
rivers  represented  as  flowing  through 
them.     We  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
clearly  those  rivers  which,  rising  in 
the  high  lands,  to  the  west  of  Kans. 
and  to  the  southward  of  Kano  and 
Kattaaum,  flow   eastward  into  lake 
Tchad,  from  those  which  rise  in  the 
same  quarters  and  run  westward  tOl 
they  join  the  Niger.    Important  geo- 
graphical errors   are  thus  corrected, 
which     these     confused    narratives, 
confounding    various    and    difierent 
rivers  as  one  river,  lead   the  inqui- 
rer to  run  into.    Thus,  the  river  of 
Kattagum  and  Oambaroo  reaUy  runs 
eastward,  while  the  river  of  Kashna, 
and  all  those  on  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  Houssa,  really  flow 
westward  and  southward,  as  had  been 
represented    by    different    travellers. 
This  brings  us  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly the  position  of  the  important 
province  of  HotrssA,  named  Goober 
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or  Qvkeer,  Gapt.  ClappertoD,  at  least 
the  map  accompaimng  nis  work,  lays  it 
dowu  north-east  of  Sackatoo,  and  upon 
the  river  which  passes  that  city  to  the 
westward.  Captain  Lyon,  and  other 
authorities^  lay  it  down  in  a  different 
position ;  namely,  to  the  westward, 
and  to  the  southwestward.  Lyon, 
page  132,  says,  that  Ooobeer  is  three 
days*  journey  to  the  westward  of  Sak 
Batoo,  (certainly  SacJtatoo,)  and  one 
day's  journey  sabt  of  Kabi,  the  port 
of  UowMaay  on  the  Niger.  This  is 
probably  its  correct  position.  It  is  in 
either  way  (but  we  adhere  to  the  lat- 
ter position)  placed  on  the  river  of 
8ackoUoo,9iXi^  this  enables  us  to  elu- 
cidate farther  some  very  important 
points  of  African  ffeography.  Home- 
man  was  informed,  that  of  the  se- 
veral provinces  comprehended  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kashmir  Cabi  and  ^vfe 
only  were  upon  the  Niger.  His  infor- 
mation has  been  tolerably  coirect. 
6^oo^r*being  situated  upon  the  ri- 
ver mentioned,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  its  fertility,  populousness, 
and  the  inundations  wiui  which  Leo 
Afrioanus  and  others  inform  us  it  is 
periodically  visited.  The  capital,  Lea 
stated,  contained  6000  fftmihes.  "  At 
the  inundation  of  the  Ni^eVy  all  the 
fields  in  Uus  region  are  overflowed, 
and  then  the  inhabitants  cast  their 
seed  into  the  water  only."  {Purchof, 
vol.  n.  p.  829.^  Leo  here,  or  his 
translator,  mistakes  the  Niger  for  the 
river  of  SaciecUoo,  There  is,  however, 
another  and  more  powerful  cause  of 
the  inundations  which  visit  this  coim- 
try  than  the  mere  overflowings  of  the 
river  which  passes  Sackatoo  westward. 
AoADBZ,  a  celebrated  town,  situated 
about  300  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Sackatoo,  is  represented  as  being  situ- 
ated on,  or  near  a  considerable  river, 
whichflows  from  north  to  south.  D*An- 
viLLK  calls  it  Wad-el-Ifezzema,  and 
makes  it  rise  in  about  26^  north  lati- 
tude. He  says,  the  caravans  from  Tri- 
poli to  Nigritia  perform  seven  days* 
journey  along  its  banks.  That  excel- 
lent and  very  accurate  geographer 
would  not  have  mentioned,  nor  laid 
down  such  a  river,  unless  he  had  had 
very  good  authority  for  doing  so.  The 
Gold  Coast  Gazette,  Dec.  31st,  1822, 
in  the  account  of  the  travels  of  a  man 
named  Waboib,  a  Tartar,  from  Tri- 
poli to  the  Gold  Coast,  says,  this  Tar- 
tar stated  :  one  days*s  journey  south  of 
AgadeZy  he  crossed  a  very  large  river , 
about   400  yurds  broad ;   and  that 
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though  this  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  dry  season,  still  the  depth  was 
so  great,  as  to  come  up  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  camels  when  crossing  it. 
This  river,  he  farther  stated,  ran 
through  the  Twabiok  Countbt.  The 
authors  of  the  Encyclopaodia  Britan- 
nica  affirm,  that  this  river  joins  the 
Niger.  In  the  French  maps  of  1757, 
drawn  by  Robert  de  Vagondy  for  the 
King  of  France,  this  river  is  utid  doim 
as  joining  the  Niger  about  250  miles 
below  TimJbuctoo,  It  is  also  curious, 
that  in  all  the  old  maps  of  Africa, 
(particularly  in  that  by  Obtbllius, 
in  1670,  and  that  by  JoAimis  Blbat, 
1662,)  various  rivers  are  laid  down  as 
flowing  from  the  northward,  and  join- 
ing the  Niger.  Cassina,  in  particu- 
lar, is  laid  down  by  Ortelliui  on  a  river ; 
and  the  river  of  Aaadez  is  laid  down 
as  running  into  Lake  (pahr,  a  lake  or 
river)  Cfwer,  For  Uiese  things  these 
geo^phers  had  probably  good  infor- 
mation ;  and  in  those  days  the  geo- 
graphical information  obtained  by 
Europeans  from  the  Barbary  States, 
concerning  the  countries  and  Uie  rivers 
in  Northern  Central  Africa,  was  like- 
ly to  be  more  accurate  than  what  we 
can  now  obtain,  because  the  power 
and  influence  of  these  Barbary  rowers 
were  much  greater  in  interior  Africa 
200  years  ago  than  these  now  are. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ooobeer,  we  were 
also  told,  were  not  negroes,  but  a  dif- 
ferent race,  and  fair  in  their  com- 
plexion. Lvov  was  told  this,  and 
moreover,  saw  it  verified,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  unfortunate  female  from  Uiat 
country,  who  had  been  kidnapped, 
and  carried  away  into  daveiy,  bv  the 
Moors.  The  manuscript  of  ^tan 
Bdhy  already  r^erred  to,  confirms 
these  accounts  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  He  says  expressly,  that  th^ 
are  descendants  of  the  Copts,  ^e  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  had 
emigrated  to  these  parts  probably 
about  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  their  country.  He  says  also, 
that  they  are  all  '<  fbbe  bobn  :**  and, 
of  all  his  provinces  and  lus  subjects, 
that  they,  the  population  of  Ooobeer, 
are  the  ^  moti  warlike  /'*  which  may 
readily  be  accounted  for  from  the  wars 
which  they  have,  through  so  many 
ages,  been  compelled  to  wage  in  order 
to  maintain  their  independence. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  im- 
portant and  curious  fbct  obtained  by 
Major  Denham  from  his  guide  BeUd, 
namely,  that  the  Quorra  (which  came 
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from  the  north-west)  was,  near  Bous- 
«a,  joined  by  a  stream,  which  descend- 
ed from  the  south-^st,  and  conse- 
quently frt>m  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Mount  Thala  of  Ptolemy.  This 
completes  so  far  the  geographical  pic- 
ture of  this  portion  of  Africa  as  pre- 
sented by  that  early  geographer  :  but 
whether  his  Ltbian  Lake  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Niger  or  not,  is  now 
the  point  to  be  ascertained.  We  think 
not,  neither  does  that  geographer  say 
that  it  was  so.  On  this  point  his  in- 
formation seems  to  hare  been  defi- 
cient ;  but  should  it  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  theh  we  see  no  possibility  of 
opening  up  to  European  knowledge 
and  ciyilization  the  interior  regions  of 
Northern  Africa.  But  we  have  bet- 
ter hopes,  and  we  think,  much  better 
information,  which  enables  us  to  anti- 
cipate and  to  decide  differently.  The 
position  in  which  Ptolemy  has  placed 
Mount  Thala,  the  same  clearly  as  the 
peaks  south  of  Mandara,  turns  out  to 
be  very  accurate.  In  the  map  con- 
structed, in  1820,  for  Maoqusen's 
Geography  of  Northern  Central  Afri- 
ca^*  Mount  Thala  is  laid  down  in  its 
true  position,  in  the  exact  latitude 
and  longitude  where  Denham  found 
the  "  Moon  Mouvtainb,**  to  the  south 
of  Mora ;  the  range  continuing  in  a 
south-east  direction  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  a  south-west  direction  on  the 
other.  This  delineation  is  most  dis- 
tinctly confirmed  by  Major  Denham, 
who  says  most  expessly,  (page  143,) 
^'  the  hills  extend,  in  apparently  ik^ 
TBBMiKABLB  BiDass,  cast  south-cast, 
south-west,  and  west.'* 

To  the  map  of  this  portion  of  Africa, 
construoted  by  SuUan  Bdtoy  we  at- 
tadi  little  importance,  except  so  fax 
as  it  delineates,  in  a  general  way,  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  near  where  his 
capital  lay,  namely,  the  course  of  the 
river  of  Sackaioo  westward,  to  where  it 
joins  the  Quorra  below  Cabi,  and  the 
course  of  the  Quorra,  descending  from 
the  west,  taking  to  the  south  of  Sacka- 
ioo and  the  country  of  Howssa,  a  di- 
rect southern  course  towards  Nyffe,  &c. 
the  exact  delineation  by  Ptolemy,  and 
the  same  as  told  to  Park.  His  con- 
tinuation of  the  rivers  eastward  from 
Bahahy  and  a  branch  separating  to  the 
eastward,  without  pointing  out  where 
either  it  or  the  other  stream  terminat- 
ed, joined  with  the  rude  representation 


of  the  upper  branches  of  the  ri?er  of 
Sackatoo,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  his  inaccuracy  as  a  geographer,  and 
of  his  ignorance  of  Uie  grand  features 
of  African  geography,  and  the  courses 
and  termination  of  the  great  African 
rivers  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of 
his  own  observation.  We  r^ret  that 
we  cannot  properly  delineate  in  our 
Magazine  the  Sultan's  map.  From  the 
want  of  it,  however,  our  readers  in 
reality  lose  very  little.  The  delinea- 
tion of  the  countries  adjoining  point 
out,  we  think,  that  the  course  of 
the  Kofwara  should  have  been  con- 
tinued by  Sultan  BeUo  southward, 
not  eastward,  from  Rakak.  But  on 
this  point  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
speculate. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  and 
pretty  comprehensive  view  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Northern  Africa,  by 
our  enterprising  countiymen,  Major 
Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton,  imd 
attempted  to  show  the  inconsistencies, 
inaccuracies,  and  what  we  conceive 
deficiencies,  in  their  general  delinea- 
tion of  the  courses  of  the  great  itvers 
in  these  parts  of  Africa.  Having  dooe 
this,  we  shall  now  proceed,  Firtty  to 
show  from  the  information  whidi  diey 
have  given  us,  combined  with  what  we 
ourselves  have  received  and  obtained 
frx>m  various  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  travellers,  die  raieral  course 
and  the  termination  of  the  river  Niger, 
the  great  object  of  European  search ; 
and,  Sec&nmy,  to  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  present  state  of 
Africa,  and  the  advantages  whidi 
Europe,  but  more  especially  Qreat 
Britain,  might,  and  we  thinx  would, 
derive  from  opening  up  by  water,  a 
communication  with  the  interior  of 
Northern  Central  Africa. 

The  Niger,  we  have  stated,  and  we 
again  state,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  several  mouths  in  the  Delta  of  Be- 
nm.  We  shall  proceed  to  state  its 
general  course,  to  consider  its  magni- 
tude, under  which  head  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
enter  the  sea  in  the  Delta  just  men- 
tioned, will  come  to  be  considered  ; 
and  having  accomplished  these  things, 
we  shall  state  a  few  of  the  more  point- 
ed and  accurate  authorities  which  tdl 
us  the  Niger  terminates  in  the  Atian- 
tic,  and  in  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  just  mentioned. 


•  Blachoood.    Edinburgh^  1822.  1  vol.  8vo. 
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The  Niger,  acoording  to  Major 
Laing,  rifles  in  the  mountain  of  Loma, 
in  Q""  15'  N.  lat,  and  9^"  36^  west 
longitude.  Its  source  is  about  1560 
feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pursu- 
ing a  course  generally  IS,  E.  and  joined 
by  numerous  streams,  it  passes  Bam- 
MAKOo,  and  W  40"  N.  lat,,  and  3^  40^ 
W.  long. ;  thence  it  continues  its  course 
nearly  east^  and  afterwards  in  a  north- 
east direction  through  Lake  Dibbib  ; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  also,  joined  by 
several  powerful  streams  on  either 
hand,  it  reaches  and  passes  Kabba, 
the  part  of  Timbuotoo  situated,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
in  about  15''  40^^.  lat.  and  3''  40^  E. 
long.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  river  from 
the  north-east.  From  Timbuetoo  the 
Niger,  or  as  it  is  there  called  JoUba,  and 
**  Issa"  or  **  the  water,''  by  way  of 
eminence,  (the  word  "  Issa''  in  the 
language  of  Timbuctoo  being  the  name 
for  water,)  pursues  its  course  generally 
south-easterly,  passing  CM,  where  it 
turns  more  to  the  south,  passing  in  its 
course  Yaoora  BovMa  (where  Park 
was  lost),  and  afterwards  Njfffe,  and 
from  thence  downwards,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Delta  of 
Benin.  To  Nyffe,  however,  admitted 
to  be  situated  in  Uie  narallel  of  about 
10^  N.  lat.  no  one  oisputes  that  the 
Niger  really  flows  in  the  general  course 
we  have  pointed  out,  ana  we  shall  pre- 
sently ^ve  our  authority  for  stating 
that  it  runs  south  from  Nyffe  into  the 
Atlantic.  From  its  western  source  to 
its  mouth,  the  Niger,  on  general 
bearings,  exclusive  of  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  runs  over  a  distance  equal 
to  33""  30^  or  about  2000  geo.  (2670 
British  miles^  which  gives  ample  space 
for  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude :  at 
Nyffe  its  length  is  already  1700  geo. 
miles !  ! 

With  regard  to  its  magnitude,  we 
have  not  very  positive  information, 
but  suflicient  is  known  to  show  that 
it  is  very  great.  At  a  considerable 
distance  above  Bammakoo,  where  our 
lamented  counti^man,  Mr.  Pabk,  first 
fell  in  with  it  m  his  second  journey, 
the  native  travellers  and  natives  de- 
scribe it  as  a  powerful  stream.  One 
of  the  latter  stated  to  Tuoket,  that 
in  Makdinoo  it  was  as  broad  as  the 
Zaibb,  at  the  part  where  Tuckey 
turned  back.  At  Bammakoo,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rainy  season.  Park 
found  it  ONB  MiLB  broad,  with  a  deep 
and  strong  current  (confined  to  its  na- 
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tural  banks,)  and  a  little  lower  down 
at  the  rapids,  it  was  two  miles  broad, 
still  navigable,  but  with  a  current  so 
rapid,  says  Park,  in  passing  it,  that 
^iT  MADE  itE  SIGH."  From  thence 
to  SansandinOy  he  describes  it  as  a 
river  of  great  breadth  and  depth.  At 
Timbuctoo,  OT  rather  at  KabrOy  Bitchie 
was  inlormed  that  its  breadth  is  so 
great  that  a  gunshot  vriU  not  take  ef- 
fect across  it ;  and  War^ee  the  Tartar, 
already  mentioned,  says  that  it  took 
him  oNB  HALF  HoiTB  to  cross  it  in  a 
canoe,  rowed  by  ten  men.  At  Laoobib 
(probably  Taoorie,)  it  took  him  one 
hour  to  cross  it  in  a  canoe.  At  Tttoorie, 
BowBiTOH  (page  212)  was  informed 
by  Moors  that  the  stream  was  three 
males  broad,  and  the  accounts  received 
by  Olapperton  make  it  at  least  two 
miles  in  the  same  part  of  its  course : 
below  Nyffe,  idl  travellers  describe  it 
as  a  sea. 

The  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
enter  the  sea  in  the  Delta  of  Benin, 
next  deserves  our  attention.  First,  we 
may  observe,  that  very  intelligent  mas- 
ters and  owners  of  ships,  who  had  for 
many  years  frequented  all  these  rivers, 
inform  us,  that  they  are  all  connected 
with  each  other  by  branches  which  in- 
tersect a  country  purelv  alluvial.  From 
Logo*  eastward  to  Old  Calabar,  and 
Rio  de  Mrei,  inclusive,  above  twen- 
ty BivEBS  enter  the  sea,  all  of  them 
laige,  but  several  of  them  of  surprising 
magnitude.  We  have  conversed  with 
several  persons  who  have  traded  in  these 
rivers,  and  they  all  sav,  that  the  whole 
of  these  rivers  come  m>m  one  okeat 
BiVEB^  at  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  the  interior.  The  Rio  de 
FoEMOSA,  we  speak  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  intelligent  individuals  who  had 
frequently  visited  it,  and  examined  it 
carefully,  and  which  we  conceive  to  be 
the  nudn  stream  of  the  Niger,  is  rouB 
MILB8  BBOAP  at  its  mouth.  It  has  two 
bars  of  mud,  with  fifteen  feet  water  on 
each  at  low  water.  Upwards,  the  river 
increases  in  breadth  and  magnitude. 
At  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  it 

is  from  THBBB  TO  FOUE  MILES  BROAD. 

Very  large  rivers  diverge  from  it  to  the 
south,  jmrticularly  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  mUes  from  its  mouth.  A 
powerful  mranch  also  runs  west  through, 
or  rather  forming  the  Ceadoo  Lake, 
and  which  joins  the  Rio  Laqos.  At 
iucty^six  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Rio 
de  Pormosa  Is  three,  four,  and  rivs 
MILES  BROAD ;    three,  and  in    some 
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places/emr,  ^thorns  deep.  The  current  which  carry  the  rirer  of  Beabi  north- 
is  alwave  muddy ^  and  very  rapid,  par-  wards  to  al>out  10**  N.  lat,  whidi  skowi 
ticularly  during  the  flood,  when  it  they  must  have  had  some  in£nrmati<m 
nins  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  eight  about  it,  so  &r ;  and  it  is  well  lawwm 
knots  per  hour.  Its  colour  then  ap-  that  the  Portuguese,  in  early  times, 
proaehee  to  a  brown.  The  haiJu  are  penetrated  deeply  into  the  iBiefior  of 
low,  and  formed  of  allurial  mould,  and  Africa,  by  means  of  its  rivm,  tiMm^ 
during  the  months  of  July  and  Au-  they  carefully  concealed  their  disoove- 
gust,  the  whole  Delta  is  deeply  inun-  ries  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
dated  as  &r  as  Oatto,  a  distance  of  state  these  &ct8  en  passant,  to  show 
fortjr  miles  from  the  sea.  Gatto  Creek,  how  we  could  connect  the  riyer  of  Bo- 
or nyer,  is  lUso  a  considerable  stream,  nin  or  Rio  de  Formosa,  with  the  Kow- 
Several  miles  above  its  junction  with  ara,  which  the  Quarterly  Review  aends 
the  Bio  de  Formosa,  it  is  one  and  a  half  over  the  Mountains  of  me  Moon  to  tbe 
mz20&roa^yand  two  fathoms  deep.  The  Bohr  d  Abiad, 
Old  Calabar  and  Rio  de  Elrei  rivers,  In  the  last  letter  which  Mr  Pabk 
at  the  outlet,  are  twdve  miles  broad,  wrote  to  England,  as  he  was  aboxtt  to 
The  mouth  of  the  Bonny  and  New  leave  Sansanding,  he  states  to  Locd 
Calabar  river  is  deven  xniles  broad.  Oamdbk,  he  was  convinced  that  ^  the 
These  rivers  open  each  four  points  of  Niger  .terminated  nowhere  else  but  in 
the  compass,  which  proves  tneir  sur-  the  sea"  Wanqaba,  where  all  our  ce- 
prising  magnitude.  On  the  outer  bar,  lebrated  geographers  have  invariafaly 
the  depth  of  water  is  five  &thoms,  and  terminate  the  Niger,  when  expl^ned, 
when  over  the  inner  bars,  it  deepens  to  brings  us  to  Benin  as  its  terminatioo. 
twelve  and  thirteen  fiithoms.  Tne  cur-  Botoditch  was  informed  by  intelligent 
rent  is  very  powerful.  The  rush  of  Moor  and  Arab  travellers  whom  he  met 
water,  says  Sir  Qbobos  Gollibb,  that  at  Coomassie,  that  the  Niger  entered 
issues  from  the  outlet  of  the  river  Bon-  the  sea ;  and  when  he  stated  to  tliem  the 
NT  is  so  powerful,  that  ho  considers  it  European  theory,  that  it  terminated 
can  only  proceed  from  its  being  one  of  in  a  lake,  or  was  absorbed  in  burning 
the  emiouchures  of  a  great  river.  In  sands,  they  laughed  at  him,  remark* 
consequence  of  the  immense  volumes  ing,  that  ^  God  made  all  the  other 
of  water  brought  down  bv  these  rivers,  great  rivers  to  fiow  into  the  sea^  and 
the  currents  in  the  sea  on  the  coasts  are  did  he  then  conceive  that  God  would 
exceedingly  strong,  and  even  danger-  leave  the  QuoUa,  the  okiatxst  of 
ous ;  and  frequenUy,  at  the  distance  of  them  all,  to  be  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
twenty-five  miles  from  Cape  Fobno-  desert  ?'*  The  natives  on  the  coast  in- 
8A,  says  one  of  our  informants,  vessels  formed  Robbbtbon  (page  298),  that 
are  found  to  be  sailing  for  hours  toge-  **  the  Bonny  River  came  out  of  a  large 
ther  in  fresh  water,  without  the  small-  river  in  the  interior,  which  made  aU 
est  mixture  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  the  rivers  in  that  country."  Several 
We  consider  it  unnecessaxy  to  dwell  gentlemen  who  have  frequented  the 
longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Afri- 
{HTOve  the  magnitude  of  these  miffhty  e&,  and  at  whom  we  have  made  par- 
rivers,  and  how  little  probability  Uiere  ticular  inquiries,  uniformly  and  dis- 
is  that  the  whole  could  be  formed  south  tinctly  state,  that  all  the  natiyes  and 
of  mountains  lying  in  the  parallel  of  travellers  with  whom  they  were  ac- 
9°  N.  lat.,  leaving  little  more  than  a  quainted,  conversed,  or  traded,  said, 
distance  of  200  miles  from  their  sum-  tnat  the  rivers  on  the  coast  were  con- 
mits  to  the  sea.  nected  with  the  great  rivers  in  the  in- 
We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  a  terior ;  that  many  of  th^e  native  mer- 
few  of  the  dnrect  authorities  that  tell  chants  assured  &em,  they  had  come 
us  the  great  river  Niger  really  enters  by  water  a  journey  of  two  and  evra 
the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Afri-  of  ''  three  mM>ns,"  in  a  northerly  di- 
ca.  With  the  consent  and  the  am>ro-  rection,  and  that  they  were  well  ao- 
bation  of  the  NUe  Theobists,  we  Imve  quainted  with  Houssa,  and  Timbuctoo, 
traced  tiie  river  down  to  Nyfe  said  Ra-  and  Nyffe,  and  Baussa,  and  Taoorie 
kah,  which  thejr  are  pleased  to  place  to  all  which  places  they  had  traded, 
in  9^  N.  lat.  within  200  nules  of  the  and  could  trade  by  water.  We  haie 
sea  !  !  In  Ptolemy*s  Geography,  in  the  already  noticed  the  direct  testimony 
Library  of  the  Glasgow  College,  we  afforded  by  Clapperton*s  and  Den- 
find  some  very  old  Portuguese  map^,  ham's  Journals,  that  the  Nigv  termi- 
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nates  in  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  not 
repeat  these^  but  close  this  part  of  our 
subject  by  information  which  we  per- 
sonallT  received  from  Major  Lamg, 
Jind  n)llow  it  up  with  the  equally 
pointed  information  to  the  same  ef- 
fect obtained  by  Dupuii  when  at  Cqo» 
tnasiie, 

Sebjbaht  F&A.ZBB,  who  served  un- 
der Major  Laing  in  the  Royal  Afti- 
can  OoipSy  was  a  native  of  KaruK 
**  He  was  seized  hj  the  FdLatahi 
while  trading  near  laoorie,  EUmself 
and  125  others  were  seized  in  the 
night.  After  they  were  taken,  they 
werejf>iU  into  a  canoe  rowed  bv  tix  meny 
And  in  TWO  wbbkb  they  reached  Sooo, 
where  they  were  sold,  and  where  the 
^aU  water  meets  the  fresh.  After  being 
put  into  the  canoe,  they  were  one  week 
on  a  small  fresh-water  river,  about 
200  yards  wide,  then  they  got  into  a 
larffe  river  of  trosh.  water,  (take  Oala- 
badies  to  drink  it,)  about  two  and 
A  HALF  MILB8  BBOAD  ;  they  Were  one 
week  on  it  before  they  got  to  Ecco^ 
Clearer  information  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. Another  man,  named  Edward 
Fairfax,  a  native  of  Houssa,  told 
Major  I^iing  that  he  went  prboner 
from  Nyffe  to  Ecco^  distance  30  days' 
journey,  and  that  at  Ecco  the  river  is 
called  Lechie,  or  Quorra.  "  Whence," 
said  Dupuie  to  his  informants,  who 
had  traversed  Africa  from  Egypt  to 
Ashantee,  ''are  the  greatest  rivers 
talked  of  in  the  Gharb,  (in  Itmadia^ 
and  which  the  Arabs  say  run  to  Wanir- 
gara  V — ^^  The  rivers  of  Wangara  are 
numerous,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they 
are  such  as  we  have  already  described 

RUNiriNO   INTO  THB   QRBAT  SALT  SBA 

AT  Benin,  and  from  whence  you 
came  (Ciioj  Coasty  The  Navigation 
between  ^nin  (and  all  those  streams 
which  intersect  the  Warrbb  coast,) 
and  the  Koara  and  the  Ghtdby  rivers, 
is  not,  as  my  informants  say,  to  be 
DOUBTED  ;  and  it  is  possiblb  to  per- 
form the  VOYAGE  from  Benin  to  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Sego,  without  setting 
FOOT  ON  shore,  although  it  is  not 
usual  to  navigato  against  the  streams 
of  those  great  rivers,  the  Kadarko^  the 
QhvJUbg^  the  Koara,  the  Shady y  and  the 
Joliboy  particularly  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  rivers  are  full ;  for 
although  they  know  of  no  rapids  or 
CATARACTS  to  the  south  of  Wauwa, 
yet  the  natural  velocity  of  the  streams 
is  so  great  as  to  impede  the  canoes  in  a 
Northern  progress^  although   impel- 


LBD  forward  by  the  strengUi  of  fifty 
KXN,  or  more.  Two  of  mt  inform- 
ants declared  that  they  had  perform- 
ed the  voyage  frx>m  north  to  south 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  of 
Taooricy  as  iiur  as  the  oatbs  of  Be- 
nin. Botusa  is  described  to  be  of 
great  wealth,  Itucuriant,  and  popvloui. 
Beside  the  iTpam,  many  larae  nayi- 
GABLB  STRBAiiB  intersect  we  land, 
and  a  constant  frbb  oommunioation 
BY  WATBR  exists  between  its  cities 
and  those  of  Bomou,  Yabraba,  Bb- 
NiN,  Fillang,  and  Maroa.  (Pages  42, 
43,  and  90.)  The  same  informants 
told  Mr  Dupuis  that  the  great  river 
Koara  ran  into  the  lake  Nyfe,  into 
which  the  great  river  GhvUby  also  en- 
tered, and  that  the  former  issued 
again  from  the  lake  in  two  channels, 
and  pursued  its  course  to  the  lake 
Shady  (Tchad),  passing  Caennay  Kano, 
and  OambaroOf  in  its  easterly  course 
to  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  but  from  this 
lake,  into  which  both  the  Koara  and 
the  Ghulby  run,  the  great  riybr  of 
Benin  runs  to  the  south  through 
Wauwa,  Kaima.  Agiaesey,  and  Benin. 
"They  are  all,  said  the  Moslems, 
''great   seas,  but  the  Koara  is  the 

GREATEST   IN   THB  UNIVERSE."      Here 

the  Moslems,  in  their  fondness  for  the 
Nile  theory,  reverse  the  course  of  se- 
veral rivers,  and  make,  as  we  believe 
the  fiftct  to  be,  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  lake,  or  the  river  Nyfle  from  the 
easticard,  to  run  from  the  lake  to  that 
quarter.  With  the  river  of  Benin  they 
could  not  commit  such  a  palpable  er- 
ror, and  also  with  it  they  were  better 
acquainted. 

Till  a  European,  however,  ascertain 
all  these  points  from  ocular  demon- 
stration, and  with  scientific  precision, 
the  public  mind  will  not  be  satisfied 
on  these  important  topics.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  can,  however,  remain 
but  a  very  little  time  longer.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  with  three  compa- 
nions, have  proceeded  on  a  second  jour- 
ney of  discovery,  and  whatever  be  the 
result,  they  have  at  last  taken  the 
proper  road  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject. On  the  latter  end  of  November 
last  they  landed  in  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin, or  rather  at  Badagrt,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Rio  Lagos,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Sackatoo 
and  the  interior  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  north.  As  they 
had  landed  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
(though  a  month  too  early  in  the  sea- 
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son,)  and  were  left  in  high  health  and 
spinte,  scarce]  J  a  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  their  snccess ;  and  which 
success  must  determine  with  accuracy 
the  great  object  of  European  curiodtj 
and  research, — the  complete  course 
and  termination  of  the  great  river 
Niger.  Some  fatality,  howerer,  seems 
to  attend  all  our  attempts  te  come 
promptly  to  the  goal  we  have  in  riew 
in  everything  connected  with  African 
discovery.  Instead  of  following  the 
course  of  the  Rio  de  Formom  up- 
^rds,  the  party  have  landed  at  the 
point  abready  mentioned,  considerably 
to  the  westwurd  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  have,  it  is  said,  determined 
to  march  by  land  through  Dahomt 
and  Hio,  or  Etso,  to  Jfi/ffey  distant 
twenty-eight  days'  journey.  But  this 
distance  brings  them,  it  would  ap- 
pear, only  to  we  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  N^t ;  for  one  letter  from 
them  states,  that  from  Nyffe^  ^that  is, 
as  we  suppose,  the  southern  hmits  of 
Nyffe,)  it  is  fim  daui^  jowmey  to  the 
^  Bio  Water.'*  1^  the  route  thus 
proposed  to  be  followed,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  travellers  leave  the  course 
of  the  Great  River  above  100  miles  to 
the  east ;  and,  allowing  they  should 
reach  Nyfie  and  Sackatoo  in  safety, 
still,  were  any  misfortune  to  befiul 
them  there,  we  should  remain  as  ig- 
norant as  ever  of  positive  information 
concerning  the  termination  of  the  Ni- 
ger. But  let  us  hope,  that  success 
and  safety  will  attend  them. 

In  the  account  which  thev  have 
transmitted,  namely,  that  if^e  is 
five  days*  journey  from  the  "  Bia 
Watib,"  there  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  delineation  of  those 
parts  of  Africa  by  D* An  v  ills.  In 
his  maps  he  lays  down  I^ufe  about 
this  distance  south-west  of  the  Great 
River.  Here  we  may  also  remark, 
what  we  have  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  ^  Ferrt"  whicn  Sidi 
Hamsd  mentioned,  in  his  progress 
down  the  Niger  from  Timbuctoo,  and 
where  he  rested  seven  days  wiUi  the 
caravan  in  their  journey  to  Wabsa- 
VAH,  was  most  probably  over  the 
river  of  Sackatoo,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Niger.  His  account  also  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  from  Timbuctoo 
downwards  to  Wassanah,  is  extremely 
clear ;  for  he  says,  he  travelled  through- 
out the  journey  in  sight  of  the  river. 
Wmmnah  is  probably  Wauwa-Fe,  or 
Wauvxty   a  city  on  the   Niger  below 
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BoHua,  Ek  account  of  tiie  frtftfaer 
course  and  termination  of  the  l^igf 
is  most  clear  and  satisfiMtory.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  was  invitedpyy  the 
Sultan  of  Wasaanah  toaccompanj  him 
in  a  trading  vc^age  down  tiie  river, 
in  a  number  of  canoes,  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  slaves,  whom  be 
intended  to  convey  by  water  to  the 
<*  Great  Water,**  distant  mbont 
three  months*  journey,  (direction  tint 
southf  and  then  south-west,)  for  his 
fieet,  and  where  he  would  ex<mange  his 
slaves  with  the  pals  people — Ohni- 
tians,  (who  came  there  in  large  diips, 
armed  with  very  large  guns,)  for  btue 
doth,  gunpowder;  and  fire-anns,  &c. 
— the  exact  articles  with  whidi  Euro- 
peans earned  on  the  slave-ttade  in  the 
bight  of  Benin,  and  at  Lagos. 

Besides  the  British  traveDert  al- 
ready mentioned,  employed  to  explore 
interior  Africa  and  tne  course  of  the 
Niger,  Major  Liuro  is  also  engaged 
in  that  service.  He  left  2WpoU  in 
July  last  to  proceed  to  Timbmctoo. 
where  he  intended  to  build  a  small 
vessel  to  navigate  the  Niger^  which, 
we  know,  he  was  of  opinion  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Delta  of 
Benin.  We  know  no  man  better  qua- 
lified than  Major  Laing,  in  every  re- 
spect, for  such  an  undertaking^  and 
no  one  who  is  more  likely  to  sncoeed 
in  making  his  way  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  The  intelligence  of 
what  Gbpperton  had  learned  was 
transmitted  to  him,  and  received  by 
him,  soon  after  leaving  Tripoli ;  and 
impressed  as  his  mind  was  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Niger  terminated 
in  the  Atlantic,  he  would  pursue  hk 
object  without  delay,  and  wiUiout  de- 
viating from  the  straight-forward 
course.  He  expected  to  reach  Tim- 
buctoo in  December,  and  by  the  month 
of  March  to  be  afloat  on  the  Niger, 
down  which,  we  hope,  he  is  by  this 
time  considerably  advanced.  From 
the  route  which  Olapperton  and  his 
fellow-travellers  have  t^en,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable^  Uiat  Major 
Laing  may  be  the  first  British  subject 
who  explores  the  most  important,  and 
as  yet,  to  Europeans,  unknown  parts 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Success 
attend  him  !  We  anticipate  his  eariy 
arrival  in  his  native  land,  with  the 
important  geographical  infonnation 
which  he  wul  bring  with  him.  It  is 
also  probable,  that  in  descending  the 
river  nc  may  meet  with  his  country* 
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men  aioendiiig  it  in  the  Teiy  heart  of 
AMca. — How  delightful  must  inch  a 
meeting  prore ! 

The  dkeofery  of  a  water  eoomuni- 
cadon  between  the  Gulp  or  Guutba 
and  the  most  populous,  fertile,  and 
civilissed  (if  we  may  use  the  term) 
portions  of  Central  A£nca,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  world,  and  more 
espedally  to  Africa  itself.    Without 
such  a  communication,  bj  which  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  could    come  into 
immediate  contact  with  Afincan  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  barbantj, 
and  indolence,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of   ever  rescuing  the  population  of 
Africa  from  their  present  di^ointed, 
demoialized,  and  degraded  state.  1^ 
barbarous  Moors  and  Arabs  may  im- 
prore  the  perfect  sayage,  and  advance 
them  one  step  on  the  road  to  dvilized 
life  ;  but  retrograding  as  these  people 
are  themselves  very  rapidly,  they  can 
teach  no  people  that  is  any  consider- 
able degree  emerged  from  the  savage 
state,  the  path  to  nirther  improvement 
and    prosperi^.    When  their  power 
was  in  its  senith  the  result  was  difier- 
ent;   and   thou£^    they  introduced 
some,  and  oontimied  many  evils  into 
Africa,  such  as  a  ocmtinuation  of  the 
slave^tede  and  slaveiT.  still  they  root- 
ed out  more  intderable  evils,  such  as 
human  sacrifices  and  the  lowest  and 
most  d^prading  idnds  of  superstition 
amongst   the   illiterate   and   savage 
Pagans.    The  countries  which  they 
had  visited,  and  which  they  at  one 
time  controUed,  and  over  which  they 
still  maintain  a  tottering  sovereignty, 
are  still  civilized,  enlightened,  and  in- 
dustrious, compared  to  other  portions 
of  Africa,  such  as  Ashantee,  Dahomey, 
and  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Gameroons  river,  more  especially  the 
parte  most  remote  into  tne  interior. 
In  the  northern  parte  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, the  elemente  for  a  better  state  of 
things  are  found  abundant,  but  as 
mu<£  scattered  and  disjointed  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  them.    The  climate  is 
good,  the  land  is  fertile,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  varied  and  most 
valuable  in  various  articles  of  raw  pro- 
duce, alwavs  in  demand  in  a  great 
commercial  and  manu&cturing  coun- 
try ;  but  the  people,  ignorant  and  na- 
turtdly  indolent,  are  without  protec- 
tion, and  without  any  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry.   Hence  vices  of  every  kind 
flourish     among   them — hence   arise 
wars,  and  violence ;  and  injustice,  and 
oppression   rule    Africa,   sweep   her 


fields  with  desolatioo,  bind  her  un- 
lu4>py  children  in  fetters,  and  cover 
her  miserable  population  with  every 
Bonow— wi^  "lamentation,  mourn- 
ing, and  woe.** 

To  remove  all  this,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  better  order  of  thinffs,  is  highly 
desirably  and  a  work  whi<£  evei^  man 
would  rejoice  to  see  mroceeded  in,  and 
carried  into  effect    But  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age,  nor  of  a 
century.    It  must  be  a  work  of  much 
labour,  and  of  much  time,  and  a  work 
which  requires  much  prudence  99A 
much  caution  to  go  about.    Hence  we 
cannot  but  deprecate  the  ii^judicions 
seal  with  which  Clapperton  pressed  the 
total  abolition  of  tne  slave  trade,  ma- 
king it,  in  &ct,  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
communication  with,  and  friendship 
of,  England.    At  Uie  risk  of  being, 
by  ignorant,  naixow,  and  enthusiastie 
minds,  stigmatised  as  friends  of  that 
tradeu  we  make  these   observations. 
We  should  remember  that  slavery  and 
a  slave  trade  are  universal  in  Africa ; 
that  such  deep-rooted  evils  are  not  to 
be  rooted  out  m  a  day  amongst  an  ig- 
norant and  eztremelv  barbansed  peo- 
ple ;  and  thisbeingtue  state  of  thmgs, 
it  is  obvious  that  one  precipitate  .stop 
may  drive  us  back  many  years  in  our 
attempte  to  advance  the  work  of  Afri- 
can regeneration  and  dviUsation.  1^ 
Moors  and  Arabs  seek  slaves  only  in 
Sofidan,  and  trade  almost  entirely  for 
them.    The  Princes  and  Sovereigni  of 
these  countries  have  as  yet  no  odier 
way  to  obtain  the  luxuries,  and  even 
conveniences  of  life,  (we  speak  of  Afri- 
can luxuries  and  conveniences,)  but  by 
seUing  their  criminals,  enemies,  and 
prisoners  of  war,  to  tnose  ndio  wiU 
buy  them,  and  give  in  excluuige  the 
articles  which  they  want.    All  this  we 
admit  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  their 
own  interests,  which  would  be  greatly 
advanced  by  pursuing  a  different  line 
of  conduct.    But  the  thing  is  to  get 
them  to  be  convinced  of  thu  fact,  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  ignorant 
and  barbarous  they  are,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  will  be  to  convince  t)iem.    It 
is  easy  to  persuade  them  to  this,  and 
to  open  their  eyes  for  the  momoit. 
But  then  the  impression  is  not  lasting, 
nor  will  it  be  lasting,  till  we  can  bring 
before,  their  eyes  the  luxuries  they 
want,  and  show  them  how  the^  may 
obtain  these  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ffround,  mstead  of  the 
hands  which  should  cultivate  it.    But 
to  accomplish  this,  we  must  bepeima- 
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nftntly  settled  amongst  them.  The 
Arabs  are  not  only  traders  for  the  sake 
<tf  slaves  almost  exdushrely,  but  thej 
aie,  with  n^^  to  the  oommefoe  of 
Interior  Africa,  jealous,  reckless  com- 
mercial rivals ;  and,  as  such,  itis  natural 
toexpect,  they  will  use  all  the  interest 
they  can  make,  and  theinfluenoe  which 
they  possess,  over  the  minds  of  the 
African  princes,  and  which  are  un- 
doubtedly great,  from  the  combination 
of  ignorance,  religion,  and  prejudice  on 
account  of  religion,  to  irritate  these  so- 
reseigns  against  us.  On  this  account, 
Olapperton  should  not,  at  the  outset, 
have  touched  upon  such  subjects.  All 
he  should  have  stated  for  the  present, 
was  the  anxiety  and  the  wish  entertain- 
ed by  Great  Britain  toopen  upacommer- 
cial  communication  with  them,  by  the 
nearest  and  the  safest  road,  iu  order  to 
supply  their  wants.  This  effected — 
once  planted  securely  amon^  them — 
tiiat  conununication  once  furly  opened 
up,  then  the  articles  which  we  brought^ 
and  the  articles  which  we  required, 
would  have  silenced  Arab  jealousy, 
beat  down  Moorish  riTalnr,  and  extin- 
guished Mohommedan  influence ;  then 
we  mi^t  safely  have  begun  to  speak 
to  the  natiye  princes  about  the  errors 
in  their  government ;  then  our  coun- 
sels would  have  been  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  been  attended  with  effect. 
The  silence  and  the  delay  of  one  or 
two  years  might  have  accelerated  the 
great  and  desirable  work  by  half  a 
ccntuiy. 

By  proceedings  of  this  kind  we  can 
alone  nope  to  put  an  end,  a  complete 
end,  to  the  external  and  internal  slave 
trade  in  Africa,  and  ultimately  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  in  that  vast 
continent.  The  measures  we  at  pre- 
sent pursue  have  failed,  and  will  fEtil, 
in  accomplishing  our  object.  A  navy 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  onlv 
lops  off  the  spreading  shoots  of  abranch 
of  the  tree  of  African  slavery,  but  the 
tree  itself  remains  fiur  from  our  reach, 
carefully  protected,  cultivated,  andfos- 
tered,  by  me  power,  and  the  ignorance, 
and  tiie  barbarity  of  millions.  But  let 
us  try  to  get  near  the  trunk,  attack  the 
roots,  dry  up  its  juices  and  supplies, 
and  we  shall  then  quickly  strip  it  na- 
ked and  bare,  and  plant  in  its  stead 
trees  of  a  different  oescription.  By  ad- 
vice we  can  only  accomplish  this  ;  by 
force  never.  Only  show  and  convince 
the  African  princes  that  we  will  give 
them  more  for  the  productions  of  meh 
soil  than  for  the  sinews  which  should 


cultivate  it,  and  the  work  is  doae.  Eq- 
thing  else  will  accompli^  the  object, 
or  vanquish  this  wide-spread  ai^  tfaif 
deep-rooted  evil«  Hie  external  trade 
thus  abolished,  penonal  alaveiryy  un- 
der enlightened  maatertand  eniighi- 
ened  governments^  mayr^idly  laiae 
the  ignorant  and  savageinluabitaiitBof 
Africa  to  that  knowledge  and  indostiy 
which  will  fit  them  to  enjoy  the  blcas 
ings  of  freedom  and  the  privikges  of 
freed<mi.  Till  this  becomes  the  case^ 
however,  liberty  to  them  will  be  what 
it  has  hitherto  been,  a  curse,  not  a 
Uessing ;  an  incentive  to  do  evil,  not 
a  spur  to  do  good. 

We  have  spent  millions  in  our  a^ 
tempts  todviliie  and  to  benefit  Africa, 
and  hitherto  we  have  ftfled,  totau.t 
VAILED.     We   shall    spend    milliopi 
more,  and  meet  with  the  aame  vemlta. 
And  why  is  it  so  ?  .  Because  we  take 
the  wrong  pa^ — because  we  refuse  to 
look  at,  or  to  understand,  the  real  si- 
tuatbn  of  Africa ;  her  ignorance,  her 
evils,  her  passions,  her  prejudices,  her 
d^Nibilities,  and  her  wants.    Our  set- 
tlements planted  to  secure  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view,  are  the  wont 
selected  spots  that  weccmld  have  pitdi- 
ed  upon  in  any  part  of  any  coast  of  the 
contment  of  Africa.    They  command 
nothing,  and  they  open  up  no  com- 
munication with  any  country  in  the 
interior  more  civiliaed  thananother. 
To  extinguish  the  slave  trade,  to  teadi 
Africa  to  extinguish  it,  and  to  civiliae 
Africa,  we  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
and  with  equal  effect,  have  pMt^ 
ourselves  at  Caps  Spabtbl,  as  at  that 
den  of  pestilence  and  death,  SMrra 
Leone.    Will  this  nation  not  open  her 
eyes  to  these  fiicts?  Will  the  mtal  ex- 
perience of  FOBTT  TEAB8  of  deception, 
delusion,  and  failure,  and  the  waste  of 
millions  of  public  money,  without  ac- 
complishing any  (me  thing  which  we 
wished  to  accomplish,  not  teadi  us 
wisdom  ?    Teach  us  to  remove  from 
that  fatal  spot  to  a  place  like  Fxs- 
iTAnno  Po,  where  health  and  safety 
dwell,  and  where,  commanding  ttu 
outlets  of  the  ^iaefy  Great  Britain 
would  COMXAKD  the  trade,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  civilisation  of  all 
I^orthem  Oentral  Africa. 

In  the  difierent  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  we  have 
now,  and  have  for  several  years  had, 
at  least  20,000  liberated  blacks,  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  under  our  proteo- 
tion.  The  annual  expense  which  tiieir 
maintenance  requires,  and  the  sum 
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aecessaiy  to  keep  up  the  places  (Sierra 
Leone  chiefly)  where  they  are  placed, 
cost  this  country  aboye  ;£270,000.  Not- 
withstanding this  enormous  outlay, 
they  do  nothmg.  This  country  does  not 
denve  the  benefit  of  one  shilling  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  any 
manner  whatever.  They  do  no  good 
to  themselves  or  this  country ;  and  in 
working  with  them,  as  we  have  hi- 
therto done,  we  do  no  good  to  Africa, 
nor  advance  one  inch  m  our  way  to 
bring  round  her  civilization.  Why  are 
not  Uie  whole  of  these  people  collect- 
ed, and  by  degrees  settled  on  Fss- 
NAKDO  Po,  and  there  compelled  to 
work  and  to  be  industiious— compel- 
led to  labour,  for  compelled  thev  must 
be,  it  is  now  publicly  acknowledged, 
before  they  can  be  made  to  imdertake 
laboiir  in  Sierra  Leone?  Since  we 
must  commence  a  totally  new  system 
in  our  settlements  in  AJ&ica,  in  order 
to  render  them  either  advantageous  to 
themselves,  useful  to  Africa,  and  use- 
ful to  this  country,  why  not  "begin 
our  new  system  upon  a  new  and  a 
more  judicious,  commanding^  and 
healthy  spot?  Surely  the  most  ordi- 
nary penetration  and  judgment,  if 
once  brought  to  deliberate  on  the  mat- 
ter, would  lead  us  to  adopt  such  a 
course.  Fernando  Po,  besides  being 
an  excellent  anchorage,  a  safe  port, 
easily  fortified  and  protected,  and  a 
most  judicious  station  for  a  rendez- 
vous for  our  navy,  stationed  on  the 
south-west  coasts  of  Africa,  would 
also,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  such 
a  rendezvous  for  traders  to  and  from 
the  adjacent  coasts,  and  such  a  com- 
mercial depot  for  the  trade  with  all 
the  interior  of  Northern  Central  Afri- 
ca, that  very  moderate  duties  levied 
upon  that  trade  would  go  far,  perhaps 
be  adequate,  to  defray  the  public  ex- 
penditure which  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  place.  With  trade 
and  commerce,  knowledge  and  civiH- 
zation  would  march  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  While  we  remain  settled 
on  and  centred  in  Sierra  Leone,  none 
of  Uiese  things  can  ever  take  place, 
nor  any  such  results  follow  any  one 
of  our  operations  undertaken  to  do 
good  to  Africa. 

The  markets  of  the  old  world,  and 
also  several  of  those  in  the  new,  are 
rapidly  either  closing  against  us,  or 
becoming  unprofitable  to  us,  from  the 
industry  ana  ingenuity  of  other  na- 


tions comiug  in  competition  with  us 
in  almost  every  article  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  behoves  this 
country,  therefore,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  look  round  her  for  new  markets,  to 
which  she  can  send  the  productions  of 
her  skUl,  her  capital,  and  her  industry. 
Africa  is,  we  think,  that  country,  where, 
under  judicious  proceedings,  advan- 
tages, at  present  considerable,  and  ul- 
timately most  extensive,  may  be  found. 
There,  we  never  can  meet  with  any 
competition  from  native  manufac- 
turers  or  articles.  The  population  will 
continue  to  supply  us  with  various 
raw  materials  for  our  manuflEictures  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds,  and  take  back 
from  us,  in  exchange  and  in  return, 
our  raw  produce,  and  their  own  ma- 
nufactured by  our  superior  intelli- 
gence, capital,  and  skill.  Africa 
abounds,  and  as  her  population  become 
more  enlightened  ana  civOized,  will 
still  more  abound,  with  articles  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds,  and  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  every  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  country  to  procure  and 
to  possess,  ill  kinds  of  tropical  pro-- 
duce,  the  most  coveted  in  the  temperate 
zones,  are,  or  may  soon  be  made,  most 
abundant.  Cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
dye-woods,  dye-stuffs  of  the  most  vi^ 
luable  kinds,  medicinal  drugs,  and 
herbs,  and  plants,  gold,  silver,  &c.  &c. 
are  to  be  found,  or  can  be  raised,  in 
Africa,  to  any  extent,  providing  her 
population  were  better  protected,  and 
saw  it  their  interest  to  labour  to  pro- 
duce such  articles,  and  were  taught 
the  value  of  industir,  and  a  desire  for 
the  refinements  and  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life.  These  things,  we  think, 
might  be  accomplished  by  example 
and  persuasion,  and  coercion,  judi- 
ciously mingled,  and  steadily  applied. 
But  to  bring  round  such  desirable  re- 
sults, in  sucn  a  country,  we  must  go 
about  the  great  and  important  work 
in  a  rational  way— -we  must  go  about 
it  like  men  and  politicians,  and  not 
like  school-boys  and  fanatics.  And 
to  conclude ;  the  important  work  must 
not  be  intrusted  to  hands  such  as  those 
alluded  to  and  described  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Sierra  Leone — Govebkob 
LuDLAM, — ^namely,  "  unpbinciplbd 
MEN  sent  out  to  make    a    fortune, 

PABTLT  BT  OPPBB88INO  THB  PEOPLE, 
AND  PABTLT  BT  rLBSOINQ  THB  PUB- 
LIC" I  I* 


*  Ludlam's  Letter  to  Macaolay,  Sierra  Leone,  April  14, 1807. 
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The  little  Baron's  tale  was  received  with  much  applause  by  an  auditoiy,  in 
too  good  humour  to  be  fiMtidious  ;  and,  beddef ,  chiefly  of  an  age  and  desoip- 
tion  to  relish,  with  peculiar  zest,  a  college  joke,  t  wish  I  could  add  that  we 
drank  his  health  ;  but  this,  alas  !  the  ezluMistion  of  our  supplies  did  not  per- 
mit. The  dearth  of  physical,  however,  only  increased  our  thirst  for  mental 
excitement,  and  the  narrator  was  unanimously  reauested  to  call  on  some  one 
else.  His  choice  fell  on  the  pastor,  who  dedinea  the  precedence  on  the  scoro 
of  being,  for  the  present  at  least,  our  host ;  but  promised  to  follow  u^,  should 
Uie  time  permit,  with  some  simile  village  anecdote,  the  more  interesting  com- 
ihunication  which  he  already  read  in  the  eloquent  countenance  of  his  right- 
hand  neighbour,  the  young  officer  of  the  Gent  Suisses.  This  young  man, 
whom  a  year's  service  in  Paris  had  not  yet  robbed  of  Uie  ingenuous  modes^ 
of  his  vears  and  countir.  ti^en  requested  permission  to  rel^  circumstances 
which  had  come  under  his  knowleoge  during  a  late  visit  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  had  passed  a  few  days  in  company  with  the  parties  concerned,  whose 
singulariy  amiable  and  fiucinating  manners  had,  he  feared,  lent  in  his  eyes  an 
interest  to  their  history  beyond  its  intrinsic  merits.  Presaging,  from  this  open- 
ing, and  the  pensive  turn  of  the  narrator's  mind,  that  someuing  of  a  senti- 
mental cast  was  to  be  expected,  we  composed  our  features  acooidinffly  ;  even 
the  little  bluron  looked  grave,  (on  one  side  of  the  fiice,  at  least,)  and  ttie  blush- 
ing, but  soon  animated,  and  even  eloquent  young  Swiss,  thus  began  : — 

A  WBDDUra  IN  HOePITAL. 

Amoiu^   the   numerous   emigrants  borrowed  from  a  long  residence  in 

whom  the  terrors  of  the  revoluticm  England,  was  blended  with  an  ele- 

hurried  into  a  precipitate  flight  from  gance  which,  at  that  time,  few  provin- 

their  native  soil,  but  who  availed  them-  dal  fiunilies  could  support 

sehes  of  the  fiunlities  subsequently  af-  At  a  period  when  parties  still  ran 

forded  them  to  return,  as  these  sub-  hi^  in   her  unhappy  country,  and 


sided,  to  their  still  dear  countrv,  was  when,  <tf  course,  opimons 
Madame  de  Montorin,  the  widow  of  opposite  to  those  in  which  she  had 
one  of  the  most  respectaUe  of  those  been  educated,  had  the  ascendancy, 
ennobled  magistrates,  whose  recent  Madame  de  Montorin  iudged  it  pni> 
elevation,  and  closer  connexion  with  dent  to  admit  to  her  select  society  the 
tlie  middle  ranks  of  society,  while  it  truly  respectable  of  both  sides,  pro- 
emancipated  them  from  many  of  the  hibiting,  as  fiur  as  possible,  all  pcditi- 
prejudices  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  cal  discussions,  and  abstaining  frcoi 
rendered  them  also  less  obnoxious  to  infiising  into  the  mind  of  her  dau£^ 
popular  foxy.  Her  husband,  whose  ter  8u<£  decided  monarchical  prepos- 
w^th  alone  marked  him  for  destruc-  sessions  as  might  unfit  her  fur  beoom- 
tion,  had  anticipated  the  guillotine  by  ing  the  wife  of  a  conscientious  and  Ixmrn 
a  natural  death ;  and  Madame  de  Mon-  fide  advocate  of  rational  Hbertr.  Her 
torin,  at  the  expiration  of  ^e  Reign  of  own  bias,  however,  was  too  decided^ 
Terror,  gladly  avuled  hersdf,  for  the  not  insensibly  to  influence  her  conduct 
sake  of  an  only  daughter,  of  the  en-  as  well  as  her  wishes  ;  and  on  the  re- 
couragement,  held  out  by  BuonapartcL  turn  of  some  near  relations  who  had 
to  expatriated  females,  to  return,  ana  emigrated  to  Qermany,  with  an  only 
receive  from  a  liberal  policy  such  re-  son,  a  little  older  than  her  GecUe,  she 
lies  of  her  former  ample  property  as  gladly  listened  to  their  aneien  rigime 
had  not  passed  into  private  hands,  proposal  of  a  future  union  between  the 
These,  togetiier  with  a  considerable  young  people,  provided  it  should  be 
sum,  lodged,  previous  to  her  quitting  consistent  with  their  mutual  indina- 
France,  in  forei^  fimds,  enabled  her  tion,  which  her  own  forced  marriage 
to  resume,  in  Uie  diateau  to  which  had  determined  her  never  to  control, 
she  had  originally  been  heiress,  a  style  Cecile,  therefore,  at  twelve  years  old, 
of  living,  in  which  domestic  comfort,  was  introduced  to  her  cousin  Victor, 
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«s  one  wko  was  ftt  some  future  period 
4o  be  her  husbftnd,  and  being  natu- 
ndl^  of  a  docile  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, she  did  not  think  it  neces- 
«ax7y  on  that  account,  to  overlook  or 
reject  his  yeiy  obvious  diums  on  her 
^ood  will,  and  even  admiration.  To 
one  of  her  gentle  and  retiring  turn,  a 
bold  and  manly  character,  and  frank 
manners,  often  prove  peculiarly  at- 
tractive; and,  as  to  the  handsomest 
person  imaginable,  Victor  soon  added 
the  fondest  devotion  to  his  cousin, 
which  she  returned  with  her  softest 
smiles,  all  seemed  to  go  on  as  well  as 
the  parents  on  both  sides  could  desire. 
It  is  true,  even  then,  Victor  would  be 
thoughtless,  and  decile  would  look 
grave  ;  Victor  would  forget  a  promise, 
and  Oedle  shake  her  head  reproach- 
fully ;  but  as  heaven  and  earth  were 
ransacked  for  a  peace^ffering,  and 
Oecile  impatient  to  be  reooncileo^  these 
little  inculents  only  endeared  the  cou- 
sins to  each  other. 

Victor's  mother,  the  widow  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  had  vainly  flattered  her- 
«elf  with  the  hope  of  inducing  her  dar- 
ling son  to  follow  a  less  perilous  pro- 
fession. Independently  of  its  dangers, 
she  had  the  strongest  political  objec- 
tions to  his  serving  in  a  republican 
army,  under  an  ostensibly  republican 
chief;  but  the  rising  glory  of  Napo- 
leon baffled  all  her  ^orts  to  counter- 
act its  influence;  and  Victor,  head- 
strong as  indulgence  could  make  him, 
by  the  threat  of  taking  up  a  musket, 
forced  his  mother  into  procuring  him 
a  commission.  At  the  end  of  the  bril- 
liant campaign  of  Italy,  he  returned 
with  all  the  improvement  in  manner 
and  person,  which  military  service 
usually  confers;  modest  in  recount- 
ing his  own  share  in  the  exploits  with 
wmch  the  world  resounded,  but  so 
enthusiatically  devoted  to  his  leader, 
that  Madame  de  Montorin  had  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  foresight  which  had 
kept  Oecile's  mind  free  from  vJUra  pre- 
possessions. To  his  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  these  expressions  of  admira- 
tion were  most  painful ;  and  her  mind 
was  oddly  balanced  between  joy  that 
her  son  had  distinguished  himself, 
and  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
under  the  standard  of  a  Parvenu, 

Cecile,  of  whose  character  it  is  time 
to  give  some  idea,  was  of  a  disposition 
rare  indeed  in  France,  and  not  com- 
mon anywhere.  She  united  to  a  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  and  facility  of 
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vielding  in  trifles,  sometimes  mista" 
Esa  for  indifference,  an  energy  and 
warmth  of  character,  and  a  strong^ 
of  mind,  which  circumstances  were 
alone  wanting  to  call  forth.  Early 
misfortime  had  perhaps  concurred  to 
impress  on  her  character  a  pensive 
cast ;  the  counsels  of  an  amiable  Eng- 
lish lady,  under  whose  hospitable  roof 
her  mother  passed  the  greater  part  of 
her  stay  in  England,  sunk  deep  into 
her  ^tefiil  heart;  while  the  pure 
principles  of  Protestantism,  in  which 
her  mother  had  herself  been  educated, 
and  which  she  instilled  into  her  child, 
^ve  to  her  virtues  a  solid  basis,  which 
IS  too  often  wanting  to  the  amiable 
feelings  and  vague  piety  of  the  Catho- 
lic female. 

A  two  years'  absence  on  a  distant 
and  dangerous  expedition  had  its  usual 
effect^  in  greatly  endearing  the  younj^ 
hero  of  many  ^  perilous  affair  to  his 
destined  bride ;  and  none  who  have 
not  known  how  thoroughly  in  the 
pure  soul  of  woman  eveiy  thought  and 
feeling  becomes  entwined  with  the 
idea  of  an  affianced  lover ;  how  in- 
tensely, when  once  bestowed,  her  af- 
fections centre  on  one  beloved  object, 
can  easUy  figure  with  what  transports , 
of  jov  his  approaching  return  was  at 
length  hailed.  Far  less  can  they  ade- 
quately appreciate  the  sickness  of  the 
heart  with  which,  when  these  trans- 
ports had  subsided,  Cecile  reluctant- 
ly, but  distinctly,  whispered  to  her- 
self, that  Victor,  in  all  but  external 
accomplishments,  was  no  longer  the 
same ;  or  rather,  that  those  latent  de- 
fects of  character  which  partial  affec- 
tion had  once  barely  suspected,  had 
developed  themselves  unaer  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  depraved  compa- 
nions, in  all  their  native  deformity. 
The  thoughtless  and  petulant  boy  had 
called  forth  many  a  reproachful  smile ; 
but  the  arrogance  and  self-suffideni^ 
of  the  man  extorted  more  than  one 
bitter  tear ! 

Victor,  naturally  ductile,  and  forti- 
fied by  no  steady  principle,  had  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  a  dissipated  and 
profligate  society,  where  the  prover- 
bial licence  of  the  camp  in  aH  ages, 
was  now  no  longer  shaded  with  tnat 
thin  veil  of  courtly  refinement  which 
formerly  rendered  the  French  soldier, 
at  least  an  aimable  rout.  Poor  Cecile 
was  destined  to  be  wounded  in  many 
a  tender  point,  by  the  change  in  her 
lover's  conduct  and  sentiments.     Her 
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heart  bled  to  find  that  though  still  ad- 
mired and  flattered,  she  was  no  longer 
loved  as  alone  she  could  wish  to  be-— 
sincerely,  devotedly,  and  rationally. 
Her  pride  revolted  from  the  insolent 
lecuntv  which  seemed  to  anticipate  no 
possibility  of  change  in  her  feelings 
and  affections ;  and,  lastly,  her  pure 
and  pious  mind  recoiled  from  the  free 
opinions,  both  on  morals  and  religion, 
which  the  unhappy  Victor  was  at 
little  pains  to  conceal.  « 

All  this,  however,  was  not  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Partiality  lingered 
over  the  wrecks  of  a  promising  dispo- 
sition blasted ;  and  during  the  hurry 
of  the  fHa  which  celebrated  his  re- 
turn, the  fiurer  side  of  a  still  brilliant 
and  fascinating  character  dazzled 
awhile  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  af- 
fection. It  was  not  until  the  veil  was 
entirely  rent  aside,  and  the  gay  gallant 
Victor,  **her  beautiful,  her  brave,** 
stood  forth  the  unblushing  advocate 
of  rapine  and  aggression ;  the  unre- 
pentiug,  nay  boasting,  seducer  of  in- 
nocence ;  yet  stUl  the  presumptuous 
and  undoubting  aspirant  to  her  own 
pure  hand  and  heart ;  that  the  heart 
found,  in  its  native  resources,  divinity 
to  spurn  its  unworthy  tenant^  and  the 
hand  strength  to  sign  its  own  recover- 
ed freedom.  Let  none  who  have  not 
loved  seven  years,  with  more  than 
woman*s  constancy  and  devotion,  mar- 
vel, if  even,  spite  of  deep  conviction  of 
unworUiiness,  a  tear  fell  on  the  packet 
containing  the  childish  ringlet  of  ffol- 
den  hair — which  successive  years  had 
&ncifully  enclosed  within  others  of 
still  deepening  brown — from  an  eye 
wMch  saw  in  them  the  emblems  of  a 
dawn  overcast,  and  a  darkened  cha- 
racter! There  were  letters  too,  of 
equally  various  cast ;  and  on  reperu- 
sing  with  painful  interest  some  of  the 
later  ones,  Oecile  half  wondered  she 
should  ever  have  mistaken  gratified 
vanity  and  ambitious  prospects  for  Uie 
language  of  disinterested  love.  The 
packet  was  sealed  and  dispatched ;  and 
the  last  tear  of  unrequited  and  mis- 
placed affection  for  ever  wiped  away ! 

But  Oecile,  in  following  the  dic- 
tates of  principle  and  feeling,  was  des- 
tined to  experience  the  usual  vexations 
attendant  on  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  female  conduct.  Her 
mother,  diough  too  conscientious  to 
blame  her  decisions,  yet  would  have 
delayed  it,  in  vague  hopes  of  amend- 
ment, and  lingering  predilection  for  a 


favourite  alliance ;  the  moHior  of  Tie- 
tor,  wholly  blinded  by  maternal  par- 
tiality, resented  a  step  which  she  im- 
puted to  fiddepess  and  levity  ;  while 
Victor  himself^  whote  self-compla- 
cency and  confidence  in  his  own  at- 
tractions knew  no  bounds,  pasMtd  from 
abject  entreaties,  dictated  hj  momeii- 
tary  humiliation  and  regrets  fsm  the 
loss  of  a  splendid  fortune,  to  a  firenzy 
of  invective  and  insolent  affectation  of 
joy  at  his  release,  which,  though  coa- 
firming  Cecile*s  opinion,  lacerated  her 
already  harassed  feelings.  The  world, 
as  usual,  sided  with  the  loser;  aad 
Mademoiselle  Montorin  was  geiMiaUy 
pronounced  a  prude  and  a  jOt,  and 
M.  de  Beaumarchais  the  most  inte- 
resting and  ill-used  of  men.  To  escape 
from  the  comments  of  a  society  tmis 
disposed,  and  from  rtncontrtMy  Father 
ostentatiouslv  courted,  than  ddicaldy 
avoided,  Maaame  de  Montorin  carried 
her  droopinff  dau^ter  to  the  waters 
of  E— — ,  where  in  seclusion,  it  not 
being  yet  the  gay  season,  she  hoped 
soon  to  see  her  well-regulated  mmd 
recover  its  tone,  and  her  cheek  its 
wonted  bloom. 

Cecile,  though  under  the  influenee 
of  rectitude  and  principle  she  had 
"  plucked  out  a  right  eye,'*  was  not  a 
heroine;  and  she  felt  that,  for  want 
time  at  least,  she  must  be  a  mouriMr 
over  blasted  hopes  and  shipwrecked 
affections.  What  Kttle  society  the 
place  afforded  she  had  less  indination 
to  cultivate,  till  the  arrival  of  a  Ma- 
dame de  8-^ — ,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  her  mother's,  broke  in  upon  a  soli- 
tude, perhaps  too  complete  to  be  salu- 
tarv. 

Afadame  de  8  was  a   widow, 

but  a  few  years  older  than  Oedle,  ha- 
ving lost  in  verr  eariy  life  a  husband, 
whom  she  had  Uttle  cause  to  lament. 
Her  conduct  had  since  been  ezen»- 
plary  ;  but  as  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  she  would  sooner  or 
later  form  a  fr^sh  connexion,  it  was 
matter  of  more  regret  than  surprise  to 
Cecile,  (who  had  become  veiy  partial 
to  her  society,)  to  find,  on  her  return 
from  a  short  excursion  in  the  vicinity, 
that  a  young  officer,  of  genteel  man- 
ners and  interesting  appearance,  had 
become  nearly  a  duly  visitor  at  her 
friend's. 

Oecile,  whose  heart  had  for  so  many 
long  years  instinctively  warmed  to 
everything  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary profession,  now  felt  equal  pain  in 
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the  associations  ezdtod  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Colonel  Adhtoar,  and  de- 
clined, as  much  as  was  consistent  with 
good-breeding  or  friei^hip,  all  op- 
portunities of  meeting  him;  till,  per- 
ceiving that  her  friend  was  hurt  by  the 
aToiduice,  she  naturally  concluded  it 
to  proceed  from  partiahty  to  this  ap- 
parently amiable  young  man,  and  with 
her  usual  sweetness  of  disposition, 
struggled  against,  and  finally  contjuer- 
ed,  her  own  reluctance  to  form  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  the  more  easy, 
as  the  singularly  unobtrusive,  yet  ele- 
gant manners  of  the  Colonel,  formed  a 
complete  contrast  with  the  more  of- 
fensive features  of  modem  military 
toumure;  and,  instead  of  being  re- 
minded by  similarity  of  conduct  and 
sentiments  that  he  and  her  cousin  be- 
longed to  the  same  school,  Adh6mar, 
whom  Fame  reported  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  was  certainly,  in  ladies* 
bower,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

His  attentions  to  Madame  de  8  , 
though  unremitting  and  abundantly 
polite,  did  not  appear  to  Cecile  at  aU 
decisive  of  attachment ;  and  her  fears 
for  her  friend's  peace  of  mind,  under 
this  suspicion,  led  her  to  bestow  more 
minute  attention  on  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, than  in  any  other  circumstances 
he  could  have  called  forth.  All  she 
saw  was  in  the  highest  degree  seduc- 
tive and  delightfiid.  There  was  the 
manliness,  the  frankness,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  a  soldier,  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine softness  and  delicacy  of  taste  and 
pursuits.  Music,  drawing,  literature, 
were  all  successfully  and  gracefully 
cultivated ;  and  over  a  person  of  per- 
fect symmetry,  and  features  of  exqui- 
site expression,  recent  indisposition 
from  honourable  wounds  had  thrown 
precisely  the  most  interesting  kind  and 
degree  of  languor. 

Cecile,  tremblingly  alive  to  her 
friend's  destiny,  watched  in  vain  for 
unequivocal  marks  of  more  than  ge- 
neral gallantry  on  the  part  of  her  sup- 
posed admirer;  but  was  relieved  to 
find,  that  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  of 
daily  intercourse  with  so  fascinating  a 

Sirson,  the  happiness  of  the  lively 
adame  de  S — -—  seemed  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  now  obvious  indiffer- 
ence of  one  whom  she  had  apparently 
considered  only  in  the  light  of  afriena. 
Satisfied  on  tlus  head,  Cociie  did  not, 
however,  immediately  discontinue  her 
course  of  observation.  On  whose  ac- 
count it  was  now  carried  on,  she  had 


not  yet  asked  hmelf ;  but  its  result 
was,  that  all  militair  men  were  not 
empty,  profligate,  and  presuming,  and 
that  the  hero,  and  the  man  of  feeling 
and  refinement,  might  be  happily  and 
successfully  combined. 

From  considering  Adh^mat  as  a 
probable  suitor  to  her  friend,  she  had 
insensibly  admitted  him  to  a  degree  of 
innocent  familiarity,  as  soon  as  her 
painful  prejudice  against  his  profes- 
sion had  ^ven  way  before  the  charms 
of  his  conversation;  and  this  had  ma- 
terially increased  from  his  diffidence 
in  presuming  upon  it,  and  his  avoid- 
ance of  any  common-place  gallantry  or 
more  distressing  individual  attentions. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  complication  of 
feelings  in  which  surprise  predomina- 
ted, though  the  painnil  and  pleasura- 
ble were  strangely  blended,  that  Ce- 
cile one  day,  on  raising  her  eyes  from 
a  book  which  Adh^mar  had  requested 
her  to  look  at^  and  which  contained 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions 
ever  penned  of  suppressed  and  almost 
hopeless  attachment,  perceived  his 
e^es  fixed  upon  her  with  anexprea- 
sion,  of  which  the  words  of  the  impas- 
sioned writer  were  a  poor  and  ^nt 
reflection ! — ^To  misunderstond  that 
glance  was  impossible — to  encourage 
it  was  as  hit  from  Ceoile's  thoughts  as 
to  resent  it  was  repugnant  to  her  gen- 
tle spirit.  She  had  therefore  no  re- 
source but  to  find  in  the  volume  in  her 
hand  a  vehicle  for  sentiments  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  serve  as  an  answer. 

**  Monsieur  Adh^mar,"  said  she, 
returning  him  the  book  she  had  been 
perusing,  ''the  eloquent  author  you 
so  much  admire  does  indeed  lend  all 
the  graces  of  fiction  to  a  passion  which 
it  is  easier  to  paint  than  to  feel ;  but 
when  once  this  illusion  has  been  pain- 
fully dispelled,  his  gorgeous  colouring 
seems  £EMtng  as  the  rainbow,  and  un- 
substantial as  the  gossamer's  web.  It 
is  as  easy  for  man  to  talk  of  love,  as  for 
woman  to  die  for  it ;  both  are  easier 
than  to  survive,  with  lacerated  feel- 
ings, a  disenchanted  imagination,  and 
a  heart  which  feels  that  to  love  and 
suffer  are  synonymous  terms !  Your 
novel,"  said  she,  faintly  smiling,  and 
gathering  courage  as  she  proceeded, 
"  will  do  very  wdl  for  the  happy  no> 
vice  who  has  not  yet  found  the  book 
of  life  dark  and  mysterious,  or  watered 
its  pages  with  bitter  tears !  * 

The  earnest  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  seemed  altogether 
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to  BUTprise  and  disoonoert  Adhtoar  ;  inquire  pariiculan  of  his  eMupaigMy 
IratresmninK  gradually  his  usual  calm  the  Bometimet  doubted  whetbor  fait 
simplicity  of  manner,  he  fell,  after  a  reserre  and  abruptness  could  proceed 
few  indinerent  sentences,  into  a  fit  of  solely  frran  tei|d»mess  for  her  wound- 
abstraction,  which  lasted  scTeral  days,  ed  feelings ;  especiaUT  after  she  b^sa 
during  which  he  rather  avoided  Uutn  to  suspect  that  victor  bad  found  a  rival 
sought  Gedle,  whose  curiosity  was  in  his  widely  difiorent  fisllow-eoldier. 
now  sttffidentlj  awakened  to  prompt  Whether  they  had  ever  been  aeq[iMiBt- 
some  speculation  on  these  fluctaations  ed  on  service,  she  could  not  exactly 


of  manner  and  conduct.    Not  a  word  gather,  as  her  ^Adeavours  to 

had  yet  escaped  Adh6mar  indicative  of  the  &ct  were  as  timid  as  his  nd[><es 

attachment,  yet  at  times  he  seemed  on  were  vague  and  unsatis&ctoty.    Whe- 

the  brink  of  making  an  avowal  of  some  ther  the  heightened  colour  idiidi  ge- 

kind  or  other,  from  which  Gedle  in-  nerally  stole  over  Adh^mar^s  diedc  oa 

stinctively  shrunk,  as  from  what  might  hearing  the  name  of  her  cousin,  no- 

I«obablv  put  a  period  to  intercourse  ceeded  from  sympathy  with  her  ml- 

which  she  could  not  help  feeling  voy  ings,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  ;  for 

delightful.  on  questioning  Madame  de  S ^  she 

Ihiring  the  ha|>pier  period  of  their  found  that  usually  loo^oacious  frieDd 

perfectly  unconscious  mmiliarity.  Ad-  had,  with  uncommon  mscretion,  been 

ntoar  had  identified  himself  with  all  silent  on  the  subject  of  Cecile^s  prior 

the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  Ma-  engagement,  and  its  unhappy  tennina- 

dame  de  Montorin  and  her  daughter,  tion.   Ooidd  he  have  heard  it  through 

He  had  read  with  them  all  their  f^r  any  other  channel  f — ^Was  her  blight- 

vourite  authors ;  had  taken  a  promi-  ed  happiness,  through  Victor's  indis- 

nent  part  in  their  family  concert ;  and  cretion,  the  jest  of  his  military 


rowed  them  whole  evenings  on  the  ciatesY — ^Thi»e  various  imoertaintiea 

placid  sur£ftce  of  the  lake  of  B .  all  contributed  to  render  Adhteiar  an 

During   these   excurions,   in    which  object  of  increasing  interest  to  Oecile, 

Madame  de  S—  wasgenerallvapar-  whose  turn  it  now  became  to  watch, 

taker,  Cecile  had  remanded  with  plea-  when  believing  herself  secure  from  all 

sure   the  perfect  coincidence  wnich  observation;  the  singular  and  varying 

subsisted  between  her  own  opinions  expression  of   his  eloquent    oounte- 

and  her  mother's,  and  those  of  Adh6-  nance. 

mar;  and  it  was  his  frequent  though  One  beautiful  evening,  after  a  long 
good-humoured  dissent  from  the  live-  and  fibtiguing  walk,  in  whidi  he  had 
Her  sentiments  of  Madame  de  8  ,  accompanied  herself  and  her  mother, 
that  first  opened  her  eyes  to  his  indif-  the  latter,  overcome  by  the  heat,  had 
ference  in  that  quarter.  There  were  fallen  asleep  on  the  coudi.  Adhteiar 
three  subjects  on  which  he  maintained  sat  in  the  window,  ccmtemjdating  the 
an  invincible  silence.  That  of  religion,  rising  moon,  and  apparently  so  absorb- 
on  which,  when  casually  introduced,  ed  in  meditation,  that  Cecile,  from  the 
he  foreboro  to  join,  though  with  no  air  stool  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself 
of  irreverence  or  contempt.  Political  at  her  mother's  feet,  could  indulge  un- 
afiairs'  he  declined  canvasnng  with  interruptedly  in  her  now  frequent  em- 
persons  whose  sentiments  differed  in  ployment  of  endeavoming  to  decipher 
many  points  from  his  own ;  and,  per-  from  tiie  lines  of  his  countenance,  not 
haps  from  delicacy  towards  Cecile,  he,  the  future,  but  imm^  history  of  a  being, 
with  a  forbearance  very  rare  in  mill-  who,  thus  highly  gifted  by  nature  and 
tary  men,  studiously  avoided  all  re-  accomplished  by  education,  was  evi- 
ference  to  his  past  campugns  or  war-  dently  not  hi^py ;  and  who,  though 
like  adventures.  On  tne  scenery  of  apparently  unable  to  exist  out  of  her 
foreign  countries,  on  the  literature  of  presence,  yet  had  latteriy  seemed  to 
almost  every  nation,  he  expatiated  experience  in  her  society  a  painful 
eloquently  and  foelingly ;  and  here  straggle,  whidi,  while  it  robbed  th^ 
alone  Ce<nle  sometimes  mnded  he  felt  intercourse  of  its  pristine  ease  and  e»- 
at  home,  and  that  his  sentiments  flow-  joyment,  substituted  a  de^  and  fear- 
ed unchecked  by  any  regard  to  the  ful  interest  in  their  stead, 
previously  exprened  ideas  of  his  com-  Adh6mar*s  eyes  wandered  for  a  mo- 
panions.  When  Cecile,  thinking  to  gra-  ment  from  the  splendid  scene  he  had 
tify  him,  occasionally  summoned  cou-  beA  unconsciously  contemplating,  to 
rage  to  talk  of  military  afiitirs,  and  encounter  the  almost  equally  unoon- 
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seioiis  gase  of  Gedle,  fixed  with  anzi- 
ouB  senitiny  on  his  £GU$e.  To  conceal 
her  confiision,  she  roee  and  approach- 
ed the  window,  stammering  out  some 
remark  on  the  scene  without ;  and  ere 
she  was  aware,  her  hand  was  in  Adh6- 
mar's,  and  he  had  led  her  to  the  little 
porch  before  their  rustic  dwelling.  In 
another  moment  he  was  at  her  feet ; 
his  eyes  had  told  her  that  he  loved  as 
never  man  loyed,  and  her  heart  whis- 
pered that  she  now  loved  for  the 
first  time  I  He  kept  for  a  few  short 
minutes  a  hand  which  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  grasp  ;  one  moment  it 
flowed  with  burning  kisses  ;  the  next 
it  was  watered  with  no  less  burning 
tears  ;  and  the  third,  Adh6mar  stood 
in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  cold  as 
monumental  marble,  and  then  vamsh- 
ed  like  a  spectre  from  the  astonished 
Cecile. 

Who  does  not  anticipate  the  rumi- 
nations of  that  eventful  night  1  Was 
it  duty,  or  interest,  or  prior  engage- 
ment that  thus  stamped  with  fear  and 
mysteiy  this  abrupt  avowal  of  a  long 
combated  attachment !  To  the  latter 
idea  OecUe's  thoughts  instinctively  re- 
verted ;  and  whueshe  had  rectitude 
enough  to  see  her  path  plainly  before 
her,  we  felt  not  the  less  acutely,  that 
to  discard  a  faithless  lover  was  bliss, 
compared  to  resigning  an  adoring  one ! 
In  the  stranse  waywardness  of  human 
nature,  she  dwelt  fondly  on  the  graces 
and  charms  from  which  the  morrow 
was  to  divorce  her,  probably  for  ever  ; 
she  had  even  framed  the  dignified  re- 
ply which  was  to  }rield  to  an  ima^- 
nary  rival,  pretensions  only  apprecia- 
ted when  on  the  eve  of  being  for  ever 
disclaimed.  In  the  conflict  of  this 
long  night,  Cecile  dreamed  that  she 
had  exhausted  the  cup  of  mental  mi- 
sery, and  that  to  deny  her  hand,  when 
her  heart  had  long  been  imconsciously 
given,  was  the  nejplvs  ultra  of  courage 
and  suffering,  ^ut,  amid  the  horrors 
which  morning  brought,  she  could 
have  deemed  it  bliss  to  preside  to-day 
at  his  nuptials  with  a  worthy  object, 
and  a  light  affliction  to  have  wept  yes- 
terday over  his  untimely  bier ! 

On  her  toilet  lay  the  following  let- 
ter, which  no  hand  less  agitated  could 
have  traced,  and  no  eyes  less  intensely 
interested  nave  deciphered.  It  was 
blotted  evidently  with  the  tears  of  the 
writer ;  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  been 
read  a  third  or  fourth  time  with  fever- 
ish agony,  that  drops  of  pity  und  sym- 


pathy mingled  with  those  of  guilt  and 
penitence. 

Adhbmab  to  Cboiui. 

^  Oedle,  I  am  a  villain  !  I  have  long 
felt  it.  Would  to  God  the  confession 
which  has  trembled  on  my  lips  had 
been  made  ere  I  basely  extorted  from 
yours,  ox  read  in  their  eloquent  si- 
lence, hopes  which  now  nuMden  me 
to  think  on,  and  which  it  is  suidde  in 
me  thus  to  annihilate  !  But  the  die  is 
cast ;  and  my  thoughts  have  of  late 
been  a  heU,  which,  to  esci^M,  I  must 
be  content  to  forfeit  Heaven.  The 
man  whom  Cecile  has  loved  even  for 
one  short  moment,  would  ratiier  she 
should  hate  than  despise  him  ;  and  if 
I  have  strength  to  finish  my  own  mar- 
tyrdom, I  may  challenge  even  admira- 
tion  

"  Cecile,  I  have  been  a  villain !  but 
there  are  those  of  a  deeper  dye — I 
knew  not  the  gentleness,  the  angelic 
purity,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  creature 
whom,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  undertook  to 
blast  with  dissembled  passion  ;  for 
whom  I  lightly  spread  the  snare  which 
has  involved  myself  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  shame,  contrition,  and 
despair  !  Was  it  a  man,  or  a  fiend  in 
human  shape,  that  painted  you  to  me 
as  a  capricious  jilt,  as  an  unfeeling 
prude,  as  an  austere  bigot, — as  one  on 
whom  revenge  was  iust  retaUation. 
and  whose  insensible  oisposition  would 
shield  her  but  too  well  from  reciprocal 
suffering  1  Did  you  once  love  Uiis  de- 
mon, Cecile?  Did  you  escape  him  l^ 
miracle  1  Bless  Heaven,  that  if  my 
unworthiness  costs  you  a  few  bitter 
tears,  you  have  not  wept  blood  durins 
a  life  passed  with  that  master-fien^ 
in  whose  hands  I  was  but  a  puppet ! 

"I  saw  you,  Cecile — I  heard  you 
speak — and  all  his  calumnies  were  re- 
futed. I  heard  from  the 'lips  of  pre- 
tended bigotry  words  of  nuld  benig- 
nant import,  that  thrilled  through  my 
long-benighted  soul — the  unbending 
prude  received  me  with  the  innocent 
familiarity  of  a  sister— and  on  the 
cheek  of  the  unfeeling  jUt,  I  read  in 
legible  characters,  that  when  flowers 
and  briars  have  been  fatally  entwined 
together,  it  is  almost  death  to  the 
flower  to  pluck  the  thorn  away! — 
Could  I  persevere  one  moment  in  my 
unworthy  project  I  No,  Cecile,  no  ! 
but  I  am  not  the  less  a  villain.  L  no 
longer  sought  to  gain  your  affections, 
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to  sport  with  your  feeliDgs,  and  avenge 
my  guilty  comrade— but  I  loved  you 
madly,  selfishly,  unworthily — Now 
comes  my  guilt  and  my  soul-wruDg 
confession  ! 

"  I  knew  you  tore  yourself  from 
the  betrothed  of  your  youth  for  errors 
of  principle  and  practice  at  which  my 
deeper  guilt  mignt  smile  in  derision. 
He  lightly  quaffed  the  syren  cup  of 
dissipation  ;  /  have  drained  its  bitter 
dregs.  He  doubted,  where  /  disbe- 
lieved ;  and  jested,  where  /  blas- 
phemed. He  yielded  to  tempation, 
to  example,  to  a  weak  and  fragile  cha- 
racter ;  /  plunged  headlong  in  my 
mad  career,  spite  of  a  soul  made  for 
nobler  things,  and  the  warnings  of  a 
better  ansle,  whose  still  small  voice 
I  drowned,  but  could  never  wholly  si- 
lence. Yietor,  in  short,  was  weak  ;  I 
was  wicked  :  and  yet,  Oecile,  can  you 
forgive  me  ? — this  being  you  were  to 
love  till  lured  into  an  ill-^uMorted  union, 
or  till  at  least  you  should  be  entangled 
so  hopelessly,  that  he  might  say, '  Oe- 
cile, nend  as  I  am,  thou  art  mine  !' 

*^  But  I  told  you,  I  had  a  better 
ang^e ;  you.  I  doubt  not,  have  a  guar- 
dian dieruD.  Both  have  conspii^  to 
save  you,  and  ruin  mv  earthly  hopes. 
By  heaven,  Oecile !  had  you  trifled 
with  me, — had  you  shown  one  grain 
of  coquetry, — had  you  departed  one 
iota  from  the  sweet  confiding  simpli- 
city of  your  character, — I  had  dissem- 
bled a  little  longer,  and  broken  your 
heart !  But  when  your  soft  hand  lay 
in  mine  last  ni^ht,  and  I  felt  that 
your  heart  was  with  it,  mine  softened, 
and  the  first  tear  I  remember  shed- 
ding ratified  my  vow,  to  be  a  villain 
no  longer ! 

^  I  know  not  what  I  have  written  ; 
I  onlv  know  that  I  have  sealed  my 
own  nte,  and  am  an  outcast  from  the 
bosom  on  which  I  might  now  have 
been  resting.  But  I  should  not  have 
been  happv.  Tour  smile  killed  me  ; 
methinks  I  can  better  bear  your  tears. 
I  depart  of  course ;  whither,  signifies 
little ! — I  have  no  right  ever  to  hear  of 
you  again  ;  but  I  would  fain  enable  you 
to  think  of  me  some  time  hence  with 
less  of  bitterness,  and  more  of  pity. 
Know,  then,  (for  it  will  console  you,) 
that  I  am  not  the  man  I  was, — base, 
selfish,  unworthy  of  you  as  I  am  stilL 
I  have  not  lived  for  the  first  time  in  a 
virtuous  atmosphere,  without  inhaling 
iU  refreshing  purity.  Perhaps  it  was 
congenifd  to  me  ;  and,  had  I  breathed 


it  sooner,  all  might  have  been  wdL 
The  past  is  irrevocable ;  but  thanks 
to  you,  my  lost  Oecile  !  I  repent, — I 
abjure, — I  detest  it.  I  have  not  tasted 
the  Elysium  of  domestic  bliss,  to  stoop 
again  to  the  polluted  fountun,  nor 
dwelt  with  angds  to  grovel  again 
among  the  beasts  that  peri^  Sodi 
as  I  am  now,  you  may  perhaps  hear 
of  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  do^, 
for  which  I  can  alone  now  exist.  If 
I  distinguish  myself  it  will  be  to 
make  you,  Oecile,  less  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing loved  me;  if  I  fall — ^no  matter 
how  soon — ^you  will  then  perhaps  give 
a  tear  to  the  unhappy 


OXOILK  TO  AnHBMAR. 

"  Adhbmak, 
<<  I  forgive  and  pity  you  frt>m  my 
soul !  Tou  say  you  are  not  ^e  man 
^our  fearful  letter  has  painted — ^pvove 
It,  and  I  may  yet  do  more.  But  years 
must  elapse ;  for  we  are  weak  crea- 
tures, and  I  dare  not  trust  either  yen 
or  myself.  If  Heaven  hears  my  pray- 
ers, and  you  live  to  redeem  your  cha- 
racter,— ^if  you  can  come  with  yovr 
hand  on  your  heart,  and  say,  '  Oecile, 
I  still  love  you,  and  am  worthy  of 
you,M  will  believe  you,  (for  you  have 
told  me  dreadful  truths  to-day !)  and 
will  be  then  and  ever 

"  Your  own 

'•OecDe.' 


»» 


Oecile  wrote  and  dispatched  this  billet 
in  the  first  burning  stage  of  a  fevtf, 
which  nearlv  laid  her  in  me  grave.  It 
followed  Adh6mar  to  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  from  B  ,  when 
he  also  had  been  confined  some  days 
by  illness ;  on  recovering  from  whidi 
he  immediately  joined  the  army,  then 
on  the  eve  of  proceeding  on  the  diaaa- 
trous  expedition  into  Russia. 

Madame  de  Montorin  and  her  daugh- 
ter lingered  awhile  at  B— ,  more  un- 
willing than  ever  to  return  to  a  home, 
embittered  by  the  vicinity  of  Yietor, 
and  his  unprincipled  mother;  who, 
to  forward  hi*  views,  had  given  Adh6- 
mar  a  particular  introduction  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  8 f  that  Oecile,  by 

giving  her  hand,  or  at  least  her  heart, 
to  one  of  the  most  specious  and  ac- 
complished votaries  of  dissipation, 
might  expiate  her  refusal  of  h^ 
cousin. 
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They  Dassed  the  following  winter  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and,  ainid  the 
serene  skies  and  mild  zephyrs  of  Pro- 
Tence,  how  many  a  sad  thought  did 
Oecile  bestow  on  the  inexpressible 
hardships  and  sufferings  by  which  her 
lost  lover  was  expiating  a  life  of  ab- 
jured vice  and  foUy ! 

From  a  relative  high  in  the  service, 
to  whom,  compassionating  her  daugh- 
ter's state  of  mind,  Madame  de  Mon- 
torin  had  written  to  make  incjuiries, 
they  heard  once  during  the  brief  tri- 
umphs of  the  advancing  army,  with 
which  a  second  Xerxes  thought  to 
OTerwhelm  an  unresisting  people. 

"  Where  all  are  brave,  wrote  Ge- 
neral N ,  "  it  is  difficult  to  be  dis- 

tingubhed  for  heroism ;  besides,  we 
are  as  yet  running  prosperously  before 
a  gale,  which  ere  long,  some  of  us 
fear,  may  swell  the  tempest  which  is 
gathering  over  our  devoted  heads. — 
But  while  all  are  dissipated^ — the 
thoughtless  from  constitution,  the 
thinMng  to  banish  gloomy  forebo- 
dings,— ^your  young  fnend  alone  lives 
but  for  his  duty ;  associates  with  no 
one  ;  avoids  all  amusements  ;  in  short, 
is  known  among  his  former  intimates 
only  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
Heaven  grant  we  may  ever  return 
from  this  yet  wilder  Northern  Cru- 
sade!" 

This  letter,  which,  from  its  tenor, 
it  may  be  conjectured  was  intrusted 
to  a  fidthful  private  hand, — (and 
whidi,  as  has  since  appeared,  breath- 
ed at  that  time  the  sentunents  of  many 
of  the  older  and  less  sanguine  mem- 
bers of  that  fatal  expedition,)— -was  the 
last  which  ever  reached  Cecile  or  her 
mother.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the 
return  of  the  dd^  of  that  magnifi- 
cent host  from  a  retreat,  the  horrors  of 
which  were,  fortunately  for  many  a 
fond  heart,  but  vaguely  and  imper- 
fectly known  till  its  disastrous  ter- 
mination, that  Madame  de  Montorin 
could  ascertain,  from  the  most  minute 
and  anxious  inquiry,  that  Adh^mar 
was  with  the  heroic  and  devoted  rear- 
guard up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the 
retreat ;  when,  iCs  was  conjectured^  he 
had  been  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded  in  a  night  skirmish  with  the 
Russian  advanced  guiurd,  having  never 
afterwards  rejoined  his  companions  in 
arms;  who  deplored  his  loss,  as  one 
of  the  few  redeeming  examples  of  hu- 
manity, who,  amid  a  crisis  of  misery 
and  selfishness  perhaps  unparalleled 
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in  the  annals  of  the  world,  retained 
the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature, 
and  whose  ann  and  life  were  ever  at 
the  service  of  the  helpless  and  the 
abandoned. 

Farther  painful  inquiries  ascertain- 
ed that  his  name  had  not  appeared 
if  any  Russian  list  of  killed,  or  even 
prisoners ; — but  how  manv  heroes 
found  nameless  graves  in  the  track- 
less snows,  the  h^-frozen  floods,  and 
pithless  forests  of  Russia  ! — ^All  pro- 
babilities were  against  his  surviving  ; 
and  love,  tenacious  love,  could  alone 
cherish  a  sickly  hope,  fed  only  by  fond 
presentiments,  and  watered  with  many 
a  tear. 

Summer  came  in  uncheered  by  any 
tidings  of  the  lover,  over  whose  errors 
absence  and  misfortune  had  cast  their 
friendly  veil,  while  they  invested  with 
tenfold  charms  the  well-remembere<l 
fascinations  of  his  manners  and  con- 
versation !  It  was  among  the  aggra- 
vations of  this  cruel  state  of  suspense, 
that  the  fears  of  th^mother,  and  vague 
hopes  of  the  daughter,  could  not  be 
freely  communicated  to  each  other; 
Madame  de  Montorin  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  latter,  and  felt  it  her 
duty  gentlv  to  extinguish  them ;  while 
it  was  only  by  doubts,  (which  her 
heart  yet  whispered  were  too  wdl 
founded,) .  that  Oeoile's  mild  temper 
could  be  irritated  almost  to  resent- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  eventful  season 
which  followed,  these  painful  fluctua- 
tions were  in  some  measure  absorbed 
by  personal  considerations.  The  fear- 
ful struggle  of  the  Oorsican  for  the 
possession  of  his  usurped  dominion 
had  commenced  ;  and  united  Europe 
menaced  France  with  a  retaliation  too 
equitable  not  to  be  successful. 

Madame  de  Montorin,  whose  estate 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
threatened  frontier,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  city  of  Laon, 
whose  central  position  in  the  heart  of 
a  long  uninvaded  kingdom,  rendered 
it  to  all  appeanmce  an  invulnerable 
asylum.  Here,  in  the  society  of  some 
amiable  relatives,  from  whom  thev 
had  long  been  accidentally  estranged, 
Madame  de  Montorin  and  Cecile  en- 
joyed as  much  tranquillity  as  the  dis- 
tant muttering  of  the  storm,  about  to 
burst  on  their  devoted  country,  would 
permit 

That  storm  at  length  rolled  nearer 
and   nearer  ;    hostile  armies  poured 
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their  floods  over  the  interior  of  la  belle 
Franee,  and  fortified  cities  ceased  to 
afford  security  to  their  affiighted  in- 
mates.    Chance  alone  savMl  L 

from  the  horrors  of  a  siege ;  and,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict  within  sight  of 
its  walls,  it  was  successivelj  occupied 
by  flying  friends  and  &st  pursuing 
foes.  l£e  passage  of  the  former  was, 
during  this  disastrous  period,  usually 
marked  with  most  of  devastating  fiiry ; 
and  the  French  soldier,  inured  to  ra- 
pine in  foreign  dimes,  forsot  to  re- 
spect the  soil  which  gave  him  birth. 
It  was  not  till  the  tide  of  victors  and 
vanquished  had  long  it>iled  by,  and 
tiU  the  murderous  conflict  had  been 
decided  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  that 
one  of  those  Sceurs  de  la  ChariU  (to 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity even  Napoleon  did  homage^  came 
one  day  to  the  house  of  tiie  Uay  un- 
der whose  roof  Cedle  and  her  mother 
sought  temporary  refUge  during  scenes 
peculiarly  formidable  to  unprotected 
females,  and  requested,  from  her 
Imown  benevolence,  some  of  those  lit- 
tle sick-bed  luxuries  and  comforts, 
which  her  own  scanty  means,  and  ^e 
exhausted  funds  of  an  impoverished 
hospital,  denied. 

^I  am  sure,  madame,'*  said  Sceur 
Cecile,  ^  were  you  to  see  the  person 
for  whose  comfort  and  recovery  I  ven- 
ture to  trouble  you,  your  heart  would 
bleed  like  mine  for  a  young  creature, 
bred,  I  am  confident,  in  ease  and  luxu- 
ry,— perhaps  the  enfdnte-^ate  of  some 
wealtnv  fiunily, — ^now  reduced  to  a 
pallet  m  a  comfortless  ward,  subsist- 
ing on  hosf>ital  fare,  and  sumect  to  a 
thousand  inconveniences,  which  he 
bears  with  the  sweetness  of  an  angeL*' 

^  But  has  he  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  fiunily,  or  made  any  effort 
to  a^uaint  them  with  his  situation  V 

"  Why,  madame,'*  replied  the  good 
sister,  *'  when  he  was  first  left  here  in 
the  rapid  retreat  of  nos  braves,  he  was 
a  feanul  spectacle ;  with  two  sabre 
cuts  in  his  head,  which  rendered  him 
delirious  for  a  long  time,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which,  poor  young  man  !  the 
little  he  does  sa^,  is  still  very  wild. 
When  his  fine  hair  was  to  be  cut  off  to 
allow  his  wounds  (which  had  boen  two 
days  n^ected)  to  be  properly  dress- 
ed, the  poor  unconscious  gentleman 
resisted,  and  was  like  to  have  got  the 
better  of  us,  weak  as  he  then  was ;  but 
on  hearing  the  surgeon  call  me  '  8o§ur 
OecOe,'  he  became  calm  at  once,  and 


let  me  manage  him  like  a  lamb.  How- 
ever, he  soon  grew  bewildered  again, 
and  jumped  up  in  bed,  and  asked  me, 
with  frightful  vehemence,  if  I  had  in- 
deed become  a  nun,  and  if  he  had 
driven  me  to  so  desperate  a  refuse  t 
Poor  youth  !  little  did  he  know  mit 
he  was  saying.  But  of  coarse  he  took 
me  for  some  other  Cecile  ;  for  when- 
ever he  became  refractory,  I  had  only  to 
bid  some  one  pronounce  my  name,  and 
it  soothed  him  at  once.  He  had  other 
woimds,  some  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing, which  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  be- 
ing but  weak  and  emaciated  (as  I 
heard  from  some  of  his  comrades) 
when  he  joined  them  as  a  Tolunteer, 
having  onl  v  escaped  a  few  weeks  before 
frx>m  that  noma  nlace  Russia,  whcfe 
he  was  left  bdiind  a  prisoner,  he  was 
ill  able  to  struggle  with  such  compli- 
cated sufferings,  and  many  a  time  Ittve 
I  feared  to  lose  my  interesting  patient ! 
In  the  hurry  of  the  last  sad  weeks,  it 
was  only  by  snatches  that  I  could  at- 
tend to  him  ;  but  now  that  tiie  hospi- 
tal is  quieter,  and  many  of  our  wound- 
ed convalescent,  I  do  long  to  set  him 
once  more  upon  his  legs ;  and  me- 
thinks  a  little  good  wine,  and  a  few 
simple  comforts,  would  now  do  moce 
towards  his  recovery  than  anything, 
except  perhaps  a  si^ht  of  that  said 
Cecile^  UDon  whom  his  poor  distracted 
head  is  always  running  I — It  would  do 
your  heart  good,  madame,  to  see  a 
once  gay  and  handsome  gentleman, 
bearing  misfortune  like  a  Christian, 
never  murmuring  or  complaining;  but 
thinking  even  his  hard  lot  too  good  for 
him  !  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  he 
has  been  wicked ;  he  seems  to  look 
upon  his  present  sufferings  in  the  light 
of  a  penance,  and  so  they  are,  perhaps. 
Heaven  only  knows.  God  forbid  we 
should  judge  a  suffering  brother  !** 

Madame  de  L—  was  only  roused 
by  the  cessation  of  the  good  nun*s  ha- 
rangue fittm  the  deep  reverie  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  h^ 
singular  narration.  The  influence  of 
Cecile*s  name — ^the  circumstance  of 
detention  in  Russia — all  conspired  to 
make  her  hope  it  might  be  Adntear ; 
but  being  personally  unacquainted 
with  him,  she  judged  it  advisable  cau- 
tiously to  communicate  her  susjudons 
to  Madame  de  Montorin,  who  she 
doubted  not  would  eagerly  avail  her- 
sdf  of  an  opportunity  to  verify  her 
conjectures,  without  exdting  perhaps 
falladous  hopes  in  Cedle,  or  risking  a 
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premature  recognition  in  the  patient's 
present  precarious  condition. 

On  pretence  of  procuring  the  neces- 
sary cordials  for  the  invalid,  she  sought 
her  friend,  and  told  her  briefly  on 
what  her  vague  hopes  were  founded, 
advising  her  to  accompany  Soeur  Ce- 
cile  at  once  to  the  hospital.  To  do  so, 
however,  in  her  own  character,  being 
both  unpleasant  for  herself,  and  h^ 
zardous  to  the  patient's  tranquillity, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  be- 
nevolent nun  to  lend  for  a  charitable 
purpose  her  own  venerable  habit  to 
Madame  Montorin,  who  undertook, 
with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling 
limbs,  to  act  as  her  substitute  in  ad- 
ministering the  long-forgotten  com- 
forts provided  by  the  eager  friendship 
of  Madame  de  L . 

On  being  ushered  into  the  vast  ward, 
all  whose  pallets  except  one  were  now 
vacant  by  the  death  or  recovery  of  their 
occupants,    Madame    de    Montorin's 
heart  died  within  her,  and  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  approach  that  on 
which  reposed  in  feverish  and  unquiet 
slumber  the  object  of  so  many  mouths 
of  anxiety  and  doubly  maternal  solici- 
tude.   No  eye,  save  one  familiarized 
by  long  intercourse,  and  sharpened  by 
intense  anxiety,  could   have    recog- 
nized in   the   pale,  emaciated  figure 
stretched  on  that  obscure  pallet,  the 
gay,   the    elegant,  the  accomplished 
Adh6mar ! — But  it  was  he  !  And  Ma- 
dame de  Montorin's  prophetic  heart 
whispered,  that  the  painful   exterior 
change  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  bright  metamorphosis  within  !— 
She  gazed  on  him  in  fearful  silence, 
till  in  apparent  pain  he  softly  uttered 
the  name  of  Oecile,<  and  awoke.    On 
opening  his  eyes,  and  perceiving  in 
lieu  of  his  benevolent  nurse  a  stranger, 
though  habited  in  the  same  philan- 
thropic garb,  he  sunk  back  at  first,  in 
evident   disappointment;  then   in  a 
sweet  voice,  as  if  to  atone  for  his  un- 
graciousness, thanked  her  for  her  kind 
attendance,   and    anxiously   inquired 

if  his  dear  Cecile  was  in  her  usual 
health." 

This  question,  addressed  to  a  mother 
under  such  circumstances,  proved  a 
powerful  trial  of  Madame  de  Monto- 
rin's  fortitude.  It  was,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  answer  with 
tolerable  composure,  in  a  feigned  voice, 
whose  tones  seemed,  however,  to  strike 
the  patient's  ear  as  familiar,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  a  whole  train  of  ideas 
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and  recollections,  which  disease  and 
suffering  had  weakened  and  confused 
without  obliterating. 

"My  good  sister!"  exclaimed  Ad- 
h^mar,  raising  himself  hastily  on  his 
pillow,  *'  I  have  lingered  here  too  long ! 

I  must  set  ofi"  for  F immediately. 

I  have  not  received  Cecile's  pardon, 
and  if  I  die  here  without  imploring  it, 
she  will  never  know  that  for  her  sake 
I  fought  and  conquered,  and  bled  and 
silvered,  and  spumed  wealth  and  re- 
fused liberty ;  that  I  died  defending 
m^  country,  and  that  she  may  weep 
without  disgrace  over  my  grave  !*' 

Exhausted  by  this  unusual  effort, 
Adh6mar  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  ; 
and  Madame  de  Montorin,  judging 
that  even  the  excitement  of  a  disco- 
very, cautiously  conducted,  would  be 
less  pernicious  than  the  reveries  of  a 
disordered  imagination,  after  adminis- 
tering to  him  some  of  the  cordials, 
which  she  informed  him  were  the  gift 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  sat  down  with 
averted  face  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  any 
friends  in  L likely  to  have  disco- 
vered or  suspected  his  condition,  and 
contributed  thus  to  his  comfort  ? 

*'  No,  ma  bonne  !"  said  Adh6mar 
sorrowfully  :  "  when  I  was  young  and 
gay,  I  had  flatterers  and  boon  compa- 
nions, but  no  friends,  and  then  I  did 
not  miss  them  ;  but  now,  that  I  need, 
and  perhaps  deserve  them,  all  those 
I  had  made  are  buried  in  the  snows 
of  Russia,  or  dead  of  broken  hearts  at 
home !" 

"Your  present  benefectress,"  said 
the  pretended  sister,  (seeming  not  to 
notice  this  affecting  reply,)  "is  Ma- 
dame de  L — ,  who  resides  in  the 
Grande  Place,  and  at  her  house  I  saw 
a  Madame  de  Montorin,  who  since  the 

invasion " 

It  was  as  impossible  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  tone  of  dissembled  cold- 
ness and  indifference,  as  for  the 
parched  lips  of  Adh^mar  to  utter  the 
name  of  Cecile  !  The  mute  eloquence 
of  his  beseeching  eye  was  irresistible, 
and  Madame  de  Montorin  answered  it 
by  exclaiming  "  My  son,  my  son  !"  and 
receiving  in  her  arms  the  insensible 
victim  of  joy.  She  hung  over  him 
in  speechless  agony,  till  her  efforts 
had  recalled  suspended  animation  ; 
and  thanked  Heaven  fervently  for  the 
opportune  relief,  when  his  half-open- 
ing eye  closed  again  in  the  slumber 
of  exhaustion,  without  resting  on  an 
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object  too  deeply  agitating  for  his  en- 
feebled frame. 

He  slept  long  and  placidly ;   the 
name  of  Oedle  hovered  more  than 
once  on  his  lips,  but  with  it  there 
played  a  soft  smile  over  his  features  ; 
ana  his  regular  breathing  and  tran- 
quil pulse  ^ve  indications  of  a  sahi- 
taiT  crisis.  He  awoke  another  creature, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Ma- 
dame de  Montorin,  seemed  as  if  some 
beatific  vision  had  gradually  unfolded 
to  him  his  blissful  prospects,  and  ren- 
dered explanation  superfluous — ^^  Ce- 
cile  will  come  to-morrow,  will  she  not, 
mother  ?'^   whispered  he  in  a  calm 
subdued  tone.    ^  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  and  say  as  she  bade  me, 
that  for  two  years  that  hefurt  has  not 
reproached  me  ;  and  then  you  know 
she  promised,  whenever  and  wherever 
I  should  do  so,  to  be  my  own  Cecile. 
I  have  it  under  her  hand,  dear  mo- 
ther, and  near  my  heart,  where  it  has 
lain  through  fire  and  blood  and  car- 
nage, like  a  blessed  talifgnan,  working 
miracles.*'    So  saying,  he  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  small  case  containing  the 
precious,  though  half-obliterated  billet 
of  Cecile.    Her  mother's  eyes  glistened 
on  beholding  this  proof  of  the  magic 
of  virtue  ;  but  what  was  her  surpnse 
on  observing  that  the  same  receptacle 
contained  a  golden  ringlet,  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  dark  auburn  hair  wMch 
now  adorned  the  head  of  her  daugh- 
ter !     She  recollected,  however,  that 
Victor,  in  the  insolence  of  his  assu- 
med indifference  towards  his  amiable 
betrothed,  had  denied  having  preser- 
ved any  memorials  of  their  juvenile 
attachment,   when  his  own  forfeited 
pledges    were    reluctantly    returned, 
and  the  truth  flashed  on  her  mind. 
She  shook  her  head    reproachfully. 
''  Tes,  mother !"  said  Adh^mar,  an- 
swering her  gesture,  ''  the  last  act  of 
human  selfimness  which  I  indulged 
in,  was  extorting  at  the  sword's  point 
from  the  cowardice  of  guilt,  a  trea- 
sure, which  I  suspected  its  polluted 
recesses  mi^ht  yet  contain.    Letters,, 
rinclets,  all   were  made  over  to  me 
with  the   suUenness  of  disappointed 
malice.    I  read   the  letters,   (CecUe 


must  pardon  me  if  I  found  tiie  temp- 
tation irresistible,)  till  I  had  im- 
printed them  for  ever  on  my  memory  ; 
then  with  the  awful  reverence  of  a 
fire-worshipper,  I  shielded  them  in 
the  flames  nom  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fane— It  is  from  those  ashes  that  my 
new  duuracter  and  other  self  has 
sprung  !  The  soul,  peihi^e,  is  now 
more  worthy  of  Oedle,  but,"  added 
he,  playfully  smiling,  ''will  she  ac- 
c^t  the  body,  shattered  with  wounds, 
worn  with  fatigue  and  anxic^,  per- 
haps disabled  forever  from  activity  and 
usefulness  f — ^  Sudi  as  you  are,** 
answered  Madame  de  Montorin,  **! 
will  answer  for  Cedle's  maoyin^  you 
to-morrow,  if  she  surrives  the  oisoo- 
very,  which  I  would  to  Heaven  were 
wdl  over !" 

So  saving,  she  tore  herself  from  her 
interestmg  patient,  and  flew  to  en- 
counter anouier  scene,  little  less  criti- 
cal and  affecting.  The  details  may 
easily  be  left  to  3ie  imagination,  even 
more  ^>t  than  words  to  picture  the 
transition  from  despair  to  rapture. 
It  only  remained  to  settle  the  ceremo- 
nial of  these  hard-earned  nuptials; 
and  the  reformed  tenets  whidi  Adh^ 
mar  ever  since  his  aoquaintanoe  with 
Cecile  had  inclined  to,  and  had  now 
on  principle  adopted,  not  rendering 
imperative  their  solemnization  in  a 
place  of  worship,  it  was  in  the  very 
nospital  where,  by  a  long  course  cf 
patient  suffering,  Adh^mar  had  per- 
haps best  proved  his  claims  to  the  hand 
of  Cecile,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
call  it  his  own,  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man. 

In  an  honourable  retreat  on  her 
maternal  estate,  their  vears  have  since 
flowed  peacefully  and  h^pily  ;  and 
the  latter  days  of  Adh^mar  have  pro- 
ved that  penitence  may,  even  here 
below,  be  crowned  with  heartfelt  blin. 
Victor,  whom  levity  and  want  of 
principle  first  induced  to  desert  his 
falling  leader  for  the  rising  star  of  the 
Boiurbons,  and  whom  political  fluctu- 
ations engaged  in  a  fresh  course  of 
treachery  to  them,  expiated  his  perfidy 
on  the  scaffold. 
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The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander iias  let  loose  the  military  pro- 
pensities of  the  Russian  goyerument, 
and  keen  and  an^ry  negotiations  have 
been,  for  some  time,  carried  on  with 
the  Turks.  It  is  now  confidently 
stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s 
mission  was  strongly  connected  with* 
these  negotiations,  and  that  it  is  the 
determination  of  England  to  give  her 
authority  to  the  Russian  demands.  The 
Russian  demands  apply,  in  the  first 
and  principal  instance,  to  the  cession 
of  the  Principalities  of  WaUachia  and 
Moldavia.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  to  receive  from  sources 
which  we  believe  perfectly  authentic, 
a  sketch  of  these  provinces,  which  are 
so  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  for- 
midable and  eventful  war. 

The  present  governors  are  Greeks 
of  the  Fannar,  or  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  habited  almost  exclusively  by 
the  principal  Greek  interpreters,  and 
others  who  look  to  public  and  diplo- 
matic employment. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  had, 
from  the  &11  of  their  empire,  conti- 
nued in  the  usual  humiliation  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Turks,  until  the  rise  of 
the  celebrated  Mavrocordato,  a  name 
since  rendered  more  honourably  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. 

Alexander  Mavrocordato  had  been 
a  merchant,  canyinff  on  an  obscure 
trade  in  Scio ;  in  tne  course  of  his 
voyages  to  Constantinople,  he  came  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  Divan.  His 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  languages 
were  found  useful ;  and,  after  some 
minor  employments,  he  was  sent  as 
Turkish  ambassador  to  the  Congress 
of  Carlowitz. 

Mavrocordato  there  sustained  his 
reputation;  aud,  on  his  return,  ob- 
tained so  much  influence  with  the 
Porte,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fix  his 
son  Nicholas  in  the  governments  of 
WaUachia  and  Moldavia. 

The  immediate  contiguity  of  those 
provinces  to  the  dominions  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  two  terrors  of  the 
Porte,  and  the  obvious  certainty  that 
in  aU  attacks  on  the  Ottoman  empire, 
they  must  be  the  first  to  bear  the 
collision,  assisted  Mavrocordato's  pa- 
triotism ;  for,  ambitious  and  selfi:>h  as 
he  was,  the  Greek   spirit  in  him  di- 


rected his  views  to  raising  the  faUen 
name  of  his  countrymen.  The  neces- 
sity of  placing  at  the  head  of  those 
outworks  of  die  empire,  men  of  Eu- 
ropean intelligence  and  activity,  com- 
pelled the  Porte  to  choose  their  go- 
vernors among  the  Greeks ;  and  by 
Mavrocordato's  influence,  a  rule  was 
made  in  the  Divan,  that  no  man  should 
be  appointed  who  had  not  previously 
served  as  state  interpreter  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Tnis  produced  an  immediate  and 
remarkable  result  upon  the  habits  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  capita).  European 
languages  and  foreign  knowledge  b^ 
came  the  study  of  a  large  class.  Di- 
plomacy assumed  the  rank  of  a  pecu- 
liar profession,  conferring  permanent 
pubUc  distinction  on  all  who  had  been 
employed,  and  even  on  all  who  had 
adopted  its  study.  The  ^'  diplomatic 
Greeks"  established  for  themselves  a 
species  of  NobUity,  fully  acknow- 
ledged by  their  countrymen.  Embas- 
sies and  sinular  employments  were 
considered  as  their  exclusive  rights ; 
and  feeble  as  their  attainments  may 
have  been,  and  fickle  and  vain  as  their 
national  spirit,  in  the  Greeks  of  the 
Fannariot  were  to  be  found  the  chief 
remnant  of  the  Greek  civilization  ; 
and,  as  we  have  since  seen,  the  first 
promise  and  power  of  national  inde- 
pendence. But  this  administration  had 
unfortunate  effects  on  the  Principali- 
ties. Their  government  once  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  Greeks,  be- 
came a  perpetual  source  of  intrigue  at 
Constantinople.  Among  the  officers 
of  the  Porte,  bribery  seems  to  be  the 
natural  way  to  every  object.  The 
Fannar  was  crowded  with  candidates 
bidding  over  each  other.  The  Turks, 
who  throve  at  once  by  the  plunder  of 
a  deposed  Hospodar,  and  by  the  bribe 
of  the  candidate  for  his  succession, 
took  good  care  that  the  depositions 
and  successions  should  be  frequent  ; 
and  thus  there  were  no  fewer  than 
forty  new  sovereigns  of  Moldavia 
alone,  during  a  space  of  about  ninety 
years,  down  to  the  year  1800,  without 
.  including  the  thirteen  years  of  three 
forcible  occupations  by  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians.  Moldavia  had  thus  a 
new  sovereign  on  an  average  of  every 
two  years  ;  and  every  sovereign,  a 
purchaser  of  this  capricious  throne,  and 
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making  up  his  purchase-money  by  the  iadiyidualo  who  hare  ^ly  desire  of  re- 
iudiscrimiuate  robbery  of  the  people,  turning  to  Russia,  or  elsewhere,  to  de- 
Russia,  whether  through  feelings  of     part  freely  with  their  moveable  pro- 


humanity,  rare  in  the  bosom  of  great 
warlike  powers,  or  through  the  more 
probable  motives  of  ambition,  in  the 
year  1792,  at  the  peace  of  Jassy,  took 
up  the  cause  of  those  harassed  provin- 
ces, and  demanded,  by  her  right  of  in- 
terference, established  by  the  treaty  of 


perty,  and  to  allow  them  a  year's  time 
previously  to  such  departure,  that  they 
may  settle  their  affairs  in  Uie  country. 

Cth,  "  To  recommence  entirely  the 
payment  of  old  accounts,  for  whatever 
relates  to  former  contributions. 

7th,  *'  To  claim  no  tribute  from  the 


Kainargik,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Wal-    .inhabitants  of  the  said  Provinces  and 


lachia  and  Moldavia  should  be  retained 
in  their  governments  during  8tve7i 
years. 

As  this  treaty  of  Rainargik  is  the 
great  diplomatic  instrument  on  which 
all  the  subsequent  negotiations  have 
been  founded,  and  to  which  Russia 
now  appeals,  the  articles  relative  to 
these  provinces  are  here  given  : — 

"^2%  10,  1775. 

"The  court  of  Russia  restores  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  the  whole  provinces 
of  Bessarabia,  with  its  fortified  places, 
viz.  Akkerman,  Killia,  Ismail,  Bender, 
and  the  other  towns  and  villages  within 
that  province,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
palities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
with  the  fortresses,  capitals,  towns, 
and  villages  belonging  to  them. 

"  The  Sublime  Porte  in  taking  pos- 
session of  them,  solemnly  engages  to 
observe  the  following  conditions,  with- 
out the  least  deviation  : — 

1st,  *'  To  acknowledge  and  maintain 
the  two  Principalities,  the  establbhed 
customs,  rank,  dignities,  property, 
and  churches,  of  the  two  nations,  with- 
out any  exception  whatever.  To  give 
them  total  amnesty  and  pardon,  con- 
formably to  the  first  article  of  the  ge- 
neral tre^y  ;  to  leave  unmolested  all 
such  persons  as  have  not  remained 
faithful  to  the  Ottoman  interest  ;  to 
admit  them  to  their  former  ranks,  and 
to  restore  to  them  any  property  and 
possessions  they  had  previous  to  the 
war. 

2d,  "  To  oppose  no  sort  of  difficulty 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  said  Principalities,  nor 
to  the  repair  and  construction  of 
churches  and  other  buildings. 

3d,  "  To  restore  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ismail,  Ho- 
tim,  and  Bender,  all  the  property  be- 


Principalities,  for  the  space  of  time 
that  they  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Russians  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
losses  and  sufferings  susUdned  by  Uiem 
on  account  of  the  war,  to  claim  no  sort 
of  tribute  from  them  for  two  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  treaty. 

8th,  "  The  Porte  engages  to  show 
every  regard  and  humanity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  countries,  at  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  men- 
tioned in  the  7th  Article,  relative  to 
the  tribute  and  taxes  which  they  shall 
then  be  called  on  to  pay,  and  will  nei- 
ther suffer  nor  permit  the  Basha,  or 
any  other  person,  to  oppress  or  molest 
them  after  the  pa3rment  of  the  ordinary 
tribute. 

"  And  also,  to  allow  them  the  free 
and  entire  exercise  of  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  during  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  &t^«r 
of  the  present  Sultan. 

"  And  the  Porte  shall  permit  the  Hos- 
podars  of  Wallachia  and  of  Moldavia 
to  have  one  or  more  public  agents  to 
reside  at  Constantinople,  Greeks  by  na- 
tion or  religion,  to  transact  the  affiurs 
of  the  provinces,  and  not  only  consents 
to  acknowledge  and  treat  with  them, 
but  also  promises  to  observe  in  them 
the  privileges  due  to  persons  who  have 
public  rights  and  interests,  and  are 
not  under  the  control  of  power. 

"The  Sublime  Porte  also  acknowled- 
ges and  admits,  that  the  Russian  Mi- 
nisters residing  at  Constantinople, 
shall  have  the  right  of  interfering  in 
behalf  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities above-mentioned,  and  engages 
to  pay  every  regard  to  their  represen- 
tations." 

By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  in  1792,  Uie 
Porte  bound  itself  to  consult  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  in  the  choice  of  the 
Hospodars,  and  to  appoint  none  but 
longing  to  them,  and  which  had,  con-  '  such  as  were  approved  of  by  the  em- 
trary  to  justice,  been  taken  from  them,     bassy. 

4th,  "To  acknowledge  and  bear  due         The  stipulation  of  the  seven  years* 

regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  order.  residence  of   the    Hos})odars,  entered 

oth,  "  To  permit  those  families  and     into  by  the  same  treaty,  was  soon  ne- 
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gligently  observed  ;  it  was  then  open- 
ly yiolated,  and  the  violation  became 
the  subject  of  much  diplomatic  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment. 

At  length  the  dispute  seemed 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Ypsilanti  to  Wallachia,  and 
Prince  Alexander  Mourousi  to  Molda- 
via, in  1802,  with  the  declaration,  that 
neither  of  them  should  be  removed  pre- 
viously to  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years,  unless  the  Hussian  Ambassador 
should  admit  that  they  were  guilty  of 
an  offence  worthy  of  deposition. 

But  Napoleon,  in  1805,  at  war  vnth 
England,  and  already  determining  to 
attack  Russia,  now  began  to  draw 
Turkey  into  his  views.  The  results  of 
this  intrigue  were  rapidly  developed 
in  the  increased  jealousy  of  the  Porte, 
and  in  its  higher  tone  with  Russia  and 
England.  A  defensive  treaty  with  the 
former  had  been  scarcely  ratified,  when 
the  Porte  declared  its  intention  of  sup- 
pressing all  "letters  of  protection,"  or 
permissions  to  individual  Turks  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  fo- 
reign courts,  in  their  trade  and  resi- 
dence within  the  Turkish  territory. 
This  measui'e,  harsh  and  unexpected 
in  itself,  was  rendered  additionally  of- 
fensive by  the  mode  of  its  execution, 
by  forcibly  and  publicly  compelling 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Russian  letters 
of  protection,  in  contempt  of  the  public 
representations  of  the  Russian  embas- 
sy. 

A  still  more  decisive  act  brought 
this  dispute  to  a  crisis.  The  Hospo- 
dars,  Ypsilanti  and  Mourousi,  were 
suddenly  recalled,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Ministry;  and 
Charles  Oallimachi  was  made  Hospo- 
dar  of  Moldavia.  Wallachia  was  given 
to  Alexander  Sutzo,  a  notorious  parti- 
san of  Napoleon,  and  an  equally  noto- 
rious hater  of  Russia. 

This  measure  had  been  foreseen.  A 
Russian  army  was  immediately  march  • 
ed  over  the  frontier,  and  the  fortresses 
of  Hotimen  and  Bender  were  taken  in- 
to possession.  The  Porte  retorted  by 
a  declaration,  or  fetvaa,  of  the  Mufti, 
proclaiming  that  it  was  now  legal  for 
all  good  Mussulmcn  to  repel  this  vio- 
lent aggression  by  force. 

England  now  took  an  active  part  in 
hostilities  with  this  blind  and  half-sa- 
vage cabinet.  Mr  Arbuthnot  had  been 
sent  out  in  1805,  as  Ambassador.  On 
his  arrival,  the  Porte,  whether  to  gain 
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time,  or  in  a  sincere  wish  for  the  ami- 
ty of  England,  had  proposed  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  1799,  the  triple  alliance 
of  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
which  was  but  for  eight  years,  and 
which  was,  of  course,  now  near  its  ter- 
mination. 

The  British  Ambassador  had  not 
been  furnished  with  powers  for  the 
purpose ;  and  on  their  arrival  from 
England  on  his  representation,  the  in- 
fluence of  Napoleon  had  become  irre- 
sistible. Napoleon  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Continent,  and  the  Porte  was 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  seeing  its  great 
enemy  extinguished.  A  direct  refusal 
was  given  to  the  applications  of  the 
British  Ambassador. 

Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russian  embassy,  demanded  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Hospodars.  A  di- 
van was  held,  in  which  the  Turkish 
ministry  declared  themselves  for  a  de- 
cided resistance  to  this  demand.  But 
the  Sultan's  voice  was  against  his 
council.  He  allowed  that  the  demand 
was  humiliating,  but  insisted  that  war 
should  not  be  made  on  England.  Se- 
bastiani,  the  French  envoy,  had  been 
indefatigable  in  exciting  this  discus- 
sion. He  was  now  in  despair.  But  the 
news  that  the  Russians  were  in  Mol- 
davia arrived  ;  the  Divan  was  instant- 
ly in  a  ferment,  the  Sultan,  either 
alarmed  at  the  popular  irritation,  or 
indignant  at  the  insult  to  his  territory, 
declared  for  immediate  war,  and  the 
Vizier  was  ordered  to  take  the  field. 

The  Fox  Administration  were  then 
masters  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and 
they  probably  longed  for  the  honours 
of  a  war  of  their  own.  A  fleet  was 
sent  against  the  reluctant  Turks,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  terror  and  confusion  of  all  Con- 
stantinople, the  English  entered  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Sultan  was  once 
more  master  of  his  council,  and  while 
the  city  expected  every  hour  to  see 
the  British  squadron  anchor  before 
the  Seraglio,  and  bombard  the  Sove- 
reign in  his  palace,  he  sent  an  agent  to 
negotiate  with  Mr  Arbuthnot,  who 
was  now  on  board  the  flag-ship. 

It  is  not  yet  ascertained  to  what 
cause  must  be  imputed  the  singular 
tardiness  of  a  diplomacy  which  ought 
to  have  been  expedited  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment.  But  time  was 
strangely  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sebastiani,  the  French  Envoy,  with  the 
characteristic  activity   of  his  nation. 
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turned  every  momoit  to  adymntage. 
When  the  first  Bkrm  had  pasMd 
away,  and  the  Britoii  fleet  were  seen 
8till  fixed  in  the  Streights,  he  made 
himself  popular  by  directing  the  de» 
fence  of  the  city.  Cannon  were  hour- 
ly planted  on  Uie  sea-line,  under  his 
inspection ;  troops  were  hastily  brought 
in,  and  even  the  bold  idea  b4;an  to  be 
entertained  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  those  tardy  iuTaders,  by  garrison- 
ingthe  Oastles  of  Sestos  and  Abydoe. 

The  character  of  the  Turkish  Mi- 
nistiy  of  this  period,  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  habitual  administration 
of  the  Mahometan  kingdoms. 

Haffia  IsmaSl  Padia,  Grand  Vizier, 
had  risen  by  obscure  chances  from  ut- 
ter obscurity.  He  was  singulariy  ig- 
norant of  public  affidrs,  but  he  had 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  «  Turk- 
ish puolic  officer  in  perfection,  a  thirst 
for  money.  The  hope  of  raising  a  large 
sum  by  the  sale  of  ibt  new  appoint- 
ments, was  asserted  to  have  been  bis 
sole  motive  for  urging  the  deposition 
of  Tpsilanti  and  Mourousi  long  before 
the  seven  years  were  expired.  l%e 
bargain  plunged  his   oountiy  into  a 
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suddenly  retired,  and  doubtles  hokad 


Ibndm-Aga,  KiayHrBey,  (equivalent 
to  our  secretary  of  state  ^r  the  home 
department,)  was  a  man  of  a  more  de- 
cided temperament.  His  passion  was 
thirst  of  power ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  its  attainment,  he  had  excited  and 
carried  on  the  refusal  of  the  protec- 
tions in  a  manner  the  most  stnoiously 
haughty  and  insulting  to  Russia. 

Turlush  principles  had  chiefly  in- 
fluenced these  two  ministers.  But  the 
heads  of  the  Faith  and  the  army,  She- 
riff-Zaade-Attaa-Effendi  the  Mufia, 
and  Pehlivan-Mehemet  Aga,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Janiiaries,  were 
understood  to  be  altogether  under  fo- 
reign influence,  and  were  the  great 
support  of  Sebastiani. 

Tne  cabinet  was,  however,  not  una- 
nimous. The  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
foirs,  Galib  BeisEffiuidi,  and  Yussuf- 
Aga,  Holiday-Kiayassi,  or  chancellor  to 
the  Sultan's  mother,  protested  against 
this  predjntate  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  league.    But  Turkish  diplo- 


on  themselves  as  fortunate  in  beisg 
aUowed  to  retire  without  manifertation 
of  that  royal  wrath  whidi  can  do  afl 
things  but  forgive. 

Bot,  of  the  Divu^  Pdilivan-Mehe- 
met  was  the  most  active  agent  of  ths 
f^neh.  In  a  lower  rank  of  the  §«<- 
vice,  he  had  once  commanded  the 
guard  of  honour  appointed  to  the 
French  Smbasey.  l4obabfy  some  ob- 
servation of  his  chamoter  had  induoei 
the  French  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  him.  But,  from  that  period, 
he  was  the  decided  partizan  d  Franoe, 
and  he  now  performed  an  essential 
office.  The  presence  of  the  Brituh 
fleets  inactive  as  it  was,  had  yet  not 
lost  its  influence  on  the  Saltan,  and 
the  negotiation,  though  tardy,  was 
known  to  be  continued ;  Sebastiani 
became  anxious,  and  through  Qeneial 
Franchini  he  sent  the  commander  of 
the  Janizaries  to  try  the  efiect  of  a 
nearer  alarm  on  hie  master.  Pehlifia 
Aga  obtuned  an  audience^  and  in- 
stantly dedared  his  inftbilify  to  le- 
strain  the  populace,  and  peeuliaily  the 
Janizaries,  from  acts  of  violenoe ;  he 
magnified  the  public  fury  at  the  in- 
sult offered  to  uie  a^tal,  and  waned 
the  Sultan  in  significant  terms^  that 
**  the  Janizaries  would  not  aul»Bit  to 
the  indignity  of  a  tieaW  which  tbegr 
could  look  on  in  no  other  U^t  than 
that  of  a  capitulation." 

Such  are  me  privileges  of  theswofd, 
and  such  is  the  feebleness  of  the  scep- 
tre in  the  hands  of  solitaiT  despotism. 
This  was  a  message  whicn  no  Sultan 
has  ever  resistod,  but  at  the  loss  of  his 
head.  Selim  prudently  yidded  to  the 
commands  of  those  **  viceroys  over 
him'* — ^the  intercourse  with  the  Eng^ 
lish ambassador  wasinstantly  broken  off 
— the  cannon  were  pointed  to  the  Ple- 
pontis — the  flag  of  defiance  was  hoist- 
ed on  the  Seraglio— and  Sebastiani 
was  the  virtual  lord  of  Coostantaneple. 
The  Snglish  ambassador  now  awoke, 
but  all  negotiation  was  hopeless ;  the 
English  fleet  at  Itet  felt  the  import- 
ance of  time  and  tide,  for  they  now 
both  fidled  them.  A  violent  wind  sud- 
denly blew  down  the  channel  which 


macy  does  not  admit  of  difference  of    they  were  to  ascend.    To  reach  Oon- 
opinion  with  the  cold-blooded  courtesy    stantinopie  had  thus  become  imposn- 


of  Europe.  Ministers  threatened  by 
the  sword  of  the  Janizary  without,  and 
by  the  Sultan's  bow-string  within, 
are  not  likely  to  resist  long.  The 
foreign  minister  and  the  chancellor 


ble ;  to  stay  where  they  were  was  ha- 
zardous, from  the  obvious  prepaiatioDs 
of  the  enemy  to  bombard  them  from  the 
shore.  They  at  length  burst  their  way 
between  the  castles,  fired  on  bj  the 
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GoUosflal  guns  of  the.  Turks,  and  hulled 
with  stone  buUets  of  six  hundred 
weight)  that,  to  the  utter  astoniah- 
ment  of  the  English,  swept  the 
Streights  from  shore  to  shore.  Etou 
the  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  starr- 
ing the  city  into  terms  by  a  blockade 
of  the  Diurdanelles,  was  not  attempted, 
and  this  first  exploit  of  the  new  OabiR 
net  eoyered  them  with  ridicule. 

The  Russian  invasion  was  not  more 
fortunate,  though  from  more  allow- 
able causes.  Russia  was  struggling 
with  France  for  the  security,  Tper- 
haps  the  supremacy  of  the  Continent. 
All  her  resources  were  turned  to  the 
North.  The  office  of  making  the  ac- 
tual impression  on  Oonstantiziople  had 
been  allotted  to  the  British  ;  they  had 
singularly  fedled.  The  office  of  the 
Ruadan  frontier  auny  was  little  more 
than  to  restrict  the  encroachments  of 
the  Turks.  In  this  it  succeeded.  Hosti- 
lities were  not  severally  Dressed  by  the 
Vizier.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  had 
rapidly  become  suspicious  to  ^e  Di- 
van. Their  suspicions  were  realised 
at  once  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by. 
which  Napoleon,  insttfui  of  demand- 
ing the  entire  restitution  of  their  rights 
over  the  Principalities,  had  merely 
negotiated  an  armistice^  conditioning 
that  the  Russian  army  should  leave 
the  provinces  clear  until  a  final  ar- 
rangement. This  condition  was  not 
fulmled  ;  it  was  probably  never  meant 
to  be  fiilfiUed,  and  the  Russians,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  ground.  Du* 
ring  the  attempt  to  reconcile  those 
claims,  one  of  those  fierce  changes 
which  make  the  history  of  Eastern 
despotism,  and  pre-eminently  of  the 
Turkish,  threw  everything  into  con- 
vulsion. Popular  discontents,  a  li- 
centious soldiery,  an  ignorant  divi- 
ded, and  ferocious  cabinet,  set  Oon- 
^antinople  in  an  uproar.  The  head 
of  the  Sultan  was  demanded,  the  ordi- 
nary peace-offering  of  this  barbarian 
court ;  Selim  was  dethroned  and  stran- 
gled. A  new  ministiy,  as  wild,  as  ig- 
norant, and  as  bloody  as  the  old,  were 
instantly  installed.  New  measures 
came  with  a  new  administration,  and 
the  alliance  with  England  was  the  first 
and  most  popular  pledge  of  the  policy 
of  the  Divan.  This  public  feeling  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  British  cabinet 
which  had  succeeded  the  ruined  party 
of  Fox ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Paget  had 
been  tent,  in  1807,  to  ascertiun  how 
far  the  Divan  were  disposed  to  return 


to  the  old  alliance  ;  this  mission  was 
repelled  for  the  moment,  but  another 
plenipotentiaiy  followed,  and  in  De- 
cember 1808,  peace  was  definitively 
signed  with  the  Porte. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  had  been  for  some  years  the 
leading  mind.  No  historian  of  that 
extraordinary  man  will  do  justice  to 
his  powers,  without  following  him 
from  the  field  into  the  cabinet ;  from 
the  splendour  and  decisiveness  of  those 
successes  of  which  his  troops  and  f;ene- 
rals  had  their  share,  to  the  still  higher 
triumph  of  those  unshared  successes  by 
which  he  wielded  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope,— ^that  solitary  and  almost  super^ 
human  sagacity  by  which  he  involved 
them  in  nis  scheme  of  conquest, — 
that  fatal,  but  magnificent  mastery  of 
spirit,  that  compelled  alike  the  bzave 
and  tiie  feeble,  the  barbarian  and  the 
civilized,  the  timid  courts  of  Germany 
and  the  haughty  and  hostile  powers 
of  Russia  and  Tuikey,  to  do  the  work 
of  his  guilty  ambition,  and  stand  har- 
nessed to  drag  his  chariot  wheels  up 
the  rugged  way  of  Universal  Empire. 

Turkish  agents  had  beoa  sent  to 
Bucharest  to  negotiate  the  restoration 
of  the  Principalities^  But  it  was  the 
will  of  Napoleon  that  Russia  and  Tur- 
key should  continue  hostile.  The  ce* 
lehrated  conference  at  Etfurth,  which 
brought  Alexander  into  the  ''Conti- 
nental system,"  was  instantly  follow- 
ed by  a  declaration  of  the  Russian 
commander  in  the  Principalities^  that, 
as  Alexander  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  exclusion  of  England  from  the 
continent,  no  tenns  could  be  held 
with  Turi&ey  until  the  dismissal  of 
the  British  ambassador.  The  Turk« 
ish  government,  perceiving  that  the 
Question  of  possession  was  to  be  still 
decided  against  them)  recalled  their 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  congress  of 
Bucharest,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

The  unwearied  subtbty  of  Napo- 
leon's politics  was  pwhaps  never  more 
strikingly  developed  thsA  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

At  Erfurth  a  secret  article  had  been 
agreed  on  between  Russia  and  France, 
by  which  Napoleon  was  to  have  Spain, 
and  Alexander  the  Turkish  provmces 
in  Europe.  For  the  double  purpose 
of  giving  time,  and  of  depriving  Spain 
of  the  assistance  of  Englan<i^  a  nego* 
tiation  was  thenceforth  commenced 
with  the  British  cabinet. 
'  It  is  among  the  proudest  glories  of 
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England,  that  she  boldly  refused  to 
abandon  the  caiise  of  8pain.  But  be- 
fore the  negotiation  had  been  brought 
to  a  close,  Napoleon,  in  order  to  bind 
Alexander  in  full  fealty,  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  French  senate,  an- 
nouncing that  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via were  to  be  considered  from  that 
time  as  the  territory  of  Russia. 

The  answer  of  the  British  cabinet 
deranged  his  plan.  He  found,  that 
without  securing  Spain,  he  had  given 
its  equivalent  to  Russia  ;  and  his  pur- 
pose now  was  to  withdraw  the  Fnnci- 
palities  once  more.  It  is  ascertained, 
that  in  the  face  of  his  own  public  do- 
cuments, he  secretly  incited  Turkey 
to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  even  to  invade  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  insisted  that 
Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  ''  Conti- 
nental System,**  should  not  negotiate, 
but  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  the  ally 
of  England.  He  thus  occupied  the 
reluctant  ally  and  the  reluctant  ene- 
my ;  and  exhausted  the  resources  of 
both  in  preparation  for  that  time 
when  he  was  to  fall  upon  Russia,  and 
to  make  her  ruin  the  step  to  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople.  But  the 
attention  of  the  North  was  soon  to 
be  absorbed  by  higher  interests. — 
The  march  of  the  French  armies  to 
the  Niemen  opened  Alexander's  eyes. 
Peace  with  Turkey  became  of  na- 
tional importance.  England  join- 
ed her  mediation,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  1812,  by  which  the 
principalities  were  ceded  to  Turkey, 
with  the  exception  of  that  finer  por- 
tion of  Moldavia^  lying  between  the 
Dneister  and  the  Prum,  and  fixing 
the  Russian  line  by  the  course  of  the 
latter. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  to  an 
European  observer,  that  the  Turks 
find  Ministers,  generals,  or  diploma- 
tists. Certainly  nothing  can  be  a  strong- 
er evidence  of  the  insanity  for  power, 
that  makes  a  part  of  human  nature. 
Minister,  general,  or  diplomatist,  can 
scarcely  escape  ruin  under  the  most 
prosperous  administration.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  privileged  clasa, 
money  must  be  the  great  object  ; 
yet  money  is  the  sure  conductor  of  the 
Sultan's  wrath  on  its  possessor.  But 
disaster  in  ofiice  is  sure  to  be  visited 
with  summary  vengeance.  The  whole 
Divan  are  expurgated  by  the  bow- 
string, or  a  popular  tumult  ;  the  lo^s 
of  a  battle  costs  the  Y izier  his  head  ; 


and  the  diplomatist,  suspected  of  ont 
of  the  thousand  suspicions  of  the  most 
jealous  court  on  earth,  is  af^sassinated 
before  the  ink  of  his  treaty  is  dry. 

The  fate  of  Mourousi,  the  state-in- 
terpreter, who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
1812  with  Russia,  might  be  a  warn- 
ing to  less  ambitious  spirits  than  his 
ooimtrymen  of  the  Fannar. 

The  ofiice  of  state-interpreter  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  step  to  the  throne  of  tlie 
Principalities.  This  prince,  Deme- 
trius Mourousi,  had  by  this  treaty 
strengthened,  as  he  conceived^  his  in- 
terest at  once  with  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. He  remained  in  Wallachia,  in 
the  expectation  of  being  appointed 
Hospodar.  To  his  astoiushment,  he 
received  at  once  the  news  that  Tanoo 
Caradja  had  been  appointed  to  Wal- 
lachia, and  Charles  Callimachi  to  Mol- 
davia ;  and  that  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople was  at  the  peril  of  his 
head. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Russian  oivoy 
ofiFered  him  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and 
a  pension.  But  his  fiimily  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Porte,  and  with  a 
bUna  expectation  of  justifying  him- 
self, where  he  must  have  known  that 
justice  was  not  to  be  found,  and  of 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  Galib 
Efiendi,  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
foirs,  and  nominal  plenipotentiaiy,  he 
made  the  hazardous  determination  d 
returning  to  Constantinople.  But  Qa- 
lib  had  already  received  secret  orders 
to  arrest  him  the  moment  he  croAsed 
the  Danube,  and  send  him  to  ^ 
Grand  Virier's  head-quarters  at  Shum- 
la. 

The  secret  was  kept  with  Asmtk 
duplicity  ;  the  Greek  prince  was  sei- 
zed on  his  journey,  and  conveyed  un- 
der an  escort  to  Shumla.  He  had  no 
trial.  On  alighting  at  the  gate  of  the 
Vizier's  palace,  he  was  met  by  the 
Chiaoushes  (orderlies^,  and  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  His  head  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  with  that  of 
his  brother,  also  state-interpreter,  was 
exposed  for  three  days'on  the  gi^  of 
the  Seraglio. 

The  importance  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  results  from  the  central 
position  among  the  great  militaiy 
powers.  They  touch  on  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Temesvar,  Transylvania, 
and  Bankavina,  by  the  Oarpi^thian 
mountains;  on  Russia,  with  but  the 
Pruth  between,  and  are  separated  from 
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Bulgaria  <mlj  by  the  Danube.  They 
fonn  the  most  important  point  of  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  north,  and 
as  they  are  considered  to  require  at 
least  one  campaign  for  their  conquest, 
they  thus  give  Turkey  the  infaluable 
advantage  of  a  year  of  preparation. 
Yet,  contrasted  with  the  possessions 
of  the  Sultan,  Lord  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  of  the  Onr,  Lord  of  all  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pole,  they  are  utterly 
insignificant,  a  stripe  <^  territoiy,  at 
most  but  3i50  miles  long,  and  160 
broad.  But  they  are  a  Border  land, 
and  are  paved  with  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish dead. 

•Bven  of  tiiis  space  a  vast  quantity 
is  almost  a  desert.  The  land  is  a 
swamp,  of  course  unhealthy,  and  the 
utter  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
halntual  hopelessness  of  men,  who 
know  that  their  country  will  be  the 
first  scene  of  conflict  in  every  Turkish 
war,  impedes  aU  efforts  to  subdue  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  the  soil  What 
the  Russian  soldier  spares,  the  Turkish 
Pasha  seises ;  and  the  land  at  this 
hour  exhibits  the  most  striking  and 
melancholy  example  of  all  the  evils  of 
^rranny  in  peace,  and  rapine  in  war. 

But  this  actual  des<Mation  of  the 
plains  does  not  extend  to  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  The  interchange  of 
hill  and  valley  is  always  picturesque ; 
and  the  elevation  of  those  mountains, 
not  too  hiffh  for  fertility,  nor  too  low 
for  the  sublime  of  landscape,  makes 
them  incomparable  features  to  the 
tr»veller*s  eye.  The  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Da- 
nube, at  Orsova,  is  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  romantic  slopes,  covered  with 
all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
south,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the 
inroducts  of  the  north.  Streams,  fresh 
TalleyS)  vineyards,  and  meadows  thick 
with  flowers,  fill  the  landscape.  But 
when  the  traveller,  continually  as- 
eending,  penetrates  among  the  fforges 
of  the  mountains,  he  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  noblest  forms  of  Al- 
pine scenery,— the  sunless  defile,  the 
mountain  torrent,  roaring  at  the  basis 
of  the  hills — spires,  and  pinnacles  of 
marble,  coloured  with  every  tint  of 
Twdure  and  light,  shooting  above-^ 
cataracts  thundering  round  him — the 
whole  magnificence  of  wild  nature. 

The  roMS  through  those  mountains 
are  a  Tormidable  drawback  on  their 
celebrity.    In  summer,  passaUe  with 
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difficulty, — in  winter,  the^  are  almost 
totally  closed.  Snow  falls  m  vast  quan- 
tities— the  winter  torrents  tear  down 
huge  fragments  of  the  hills — the  roads 
are  blocked  up  by  rocks,  and  stripped 
by  the  rains  and  streams — and  as  the 
greater  part  of  those  roads  run  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  the  hazard  of 
the  passage,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
pair, become  at  once  and  formidably 
multiplied. 

The  same  miserable  misgovemment 
which  breaks  down  the  country  acts 
here.  The  governors  of  the  Principa- 
lities are  afraid  to  attend  to  the  im- 
provement of  these  roads,  by  which 
communication  might  be  maintained 
with  civilised  Europe.  The  possibility 
that  Austrian  troops  might  find  an 
easier  entrance  tnrough  the  defiles, 
keeps  the  Turkish  government  fiercely 
suspicious  of  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. The  Hospodar,  who  holds  his 
sceptre  and  his  head  only  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Divan,  will  lizard  notning 
for  patriotism ;  and  this  noble  district 
is  still  more  solitary  than  the  plains. 
A  few  peasants,  stationed  at  a  few 
post-houses,  to  supply  the  couriers 
with  horses,  and  a  few  wood-cutters, 
make  its  population.  A  free  govern- 
ment would  make  this  fine  region  as 
populous  as  Switzerland. 

The  goitre  is  found  among  the 
mountaineers.  As  in  the  Alps,  it 
sometimes  brings  idiotism,  and  a  ge- 
neral weakness  of  the  physical  powers. 
The  inhabitants  impute  it  (it  may  be 
*  presumed  with  satisfiftctory  evidence) 
to  drinking  the  snow-water.  The  till- 
age of  the  plains  nearly  follows  the 
practice  of  Europe ;  but  oxen  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  horses.  The  princi- 
pal food  of  the  peasantry  is  Indian 
com,  of  which  the  harvest  commences 
in  September.  An  equal  quantity  of 
wheat  is  sown  for  general  consump- 
tion. Barley,  as  used  only  for  cattle 
and  poultry,  is  the  smallest  crop.  The 
wheat  and  barley  harvest  is  in  July. 

No  proprietor  of  an  estate  (Boyar) 
cultivates  it  on  his  own  account  He 
rents  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  puts 
a  number  of  peasants  upon  it,  to  whom 
he  makes  advances  of  money,  and  who 
repay  him  by  a  portion  of  the  produce ; 
also  defraying  all  taxes  and  public 
contributions.  The  principal  estates 
give  an  income  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand piastres;  but  they  are  univer- 
sally encumbcnred  with  marriage-por- 
tions for  the  daughters  of  the  mmily ; 
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and  these  portions  compel  constant 
subdivision  of  the  estates.  Thus,  in  a 
few  generations,  all  aristocratic  pro- 
perty must  be  melted  away. 

That  remarkable  class  which  are 
found  in  everjr  part  of  Europe,  whose 
habits  are  so  familiar,  yet  whose  origin 
is  still  so  unknown,  the  Qipsies,  seem 
to  have  their  '^  abiding  land*'  in  this 
wasted  temtory. 

Like  the  Jew,  who  finds  a  bitter 
and  cheating  resemblance  of  a  place 
of  rest  and  establishment  in  Poland, 
the  most  ruined  and  abject  kingdom 
of  the  North ;  the  Gipsy,  the  Jew 
of  Paganism,  without  nation,  or  home, 
or  honour  among  men,  yet  retaining 
an  indelible  character  of  countenance, 
habits,  and  separaiion,  finds  his  pecu- 
liar place  in  the  most  ruined  region 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  WaUachia 
and  Moldavia  contain  about  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Gipsies ;  a 
vast  proportion  to  a  population  of  only 
a  million  and  a  half.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  made  their  first  entrance 
m  a  multitude,  from  Germany,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Th^  have  the  n»> 
tural  hardiness  of  constitution  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue  that  belong  to  their 
life  of  exposure.  But  the  original 
characteristics  of  the  race  are  ur^Bul- 
ing.  They  hate  work,  reg^ar  habita- 
tion, and  obedience  to  law.  In  a  ooun- 
tiy  where  there  is  nothing  to  beg,  they 
are  yet  beggars — ^where  there  is  no- 
thins  to  thieve,  they  yet  exhibit  their 
indelible  turn  for  thieving — and  where 
every  man's  fortune  is  alike  miseia- 
ble,  the  Gipsy  is  still  the  fortune- 
teller. They  adopt  no  religion,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  compelled  by  their 
masters;  no  marriage,  and  no  civil 
rights — they  care  for  neither.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  to  find  in  Europe 
the  actual  ejjuivalent  to  the  N^m. 
The  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  Gip- 
sy is  a  slavey  purchased  and  dispose- 
able.  One  cjass  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand,  is  comparatively  free,  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  inability  of 
government  to  find  anything  for  theiJL 
to  do.  The  price  of  tneir  lazy  life  is 
a  poll-tax  of  forty  piastres  for  eveiy 
male  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  They 
work  at  some  of  the  kwer  handicrafts ; 
or  perform  at  tavern-doors,  or  even  at 
the  Boyar's  entertainments,  on  the 
rude  musical  instruments  of  the  coun- 
try. The  private  slaves  are  employed 
as  household  slaves,  or  in  the  vine- 


yards. Ibeyare  not  l^;aUy  puniiib- 
able  with  death  by  their  masten,  but 
the  bastinado  is  nequent.  The  pub- 
lic executioners  are  regularly  dkoeen 
from  among  tl»  Gipsies,  and  they 
thus  render  back  something  to  the 
public  for  their  life  of  petty  laioeny. 

The  dimate  of  tiie  Pnncipalitiei^ 
shut  in  between  tiie  Blade  Bea  and 
Mount  Hsemus  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
other,  is  extremely  variable.  Saiti 
of  the  north-east  wind  strike  acroos 
the  atmosphere  frequentiy,  and  in  the 
height  of  summer  drive  the  the  inhabi- 
tants to  their  fim  The  south  wind 
brings  warmth  and  eerenityonce  more ; 
but  tills  visitation  is  brie^  and  Mooni 
Hsemus  and  the  Black  Sea  are  still 
the  lords  of  the  seasons.  The  Hiinate 
is  ungenial,  and,  like  the  land,  a  bor- 
der between  the  contending  powers  of 
the  North  and  South.  The  summer  is 
molested  by  thunder  and  lightning  of 
southern  intensity.  1^  winter  is 
mild  and  long.  The  country  is  co» 
vered  with  snow  from  December,  when 
the  frost  sets  in  with  Russian  severity, 
till  Februaiy.  The  rivers  are  aU  sud* 
denly  stopped ;  even  the  vast  comnt 
of  the  Danube  itself  is  froien  far  six 
weeks,  thick  enough  to  bear  the  hea- 
viest artillery.  The  peasants  wander 
about  on  sledges,  and  winter  domi- 
neers over  the  land  of  the  Hospodan. 
All  things  grow  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  when  they  apprnidi  ^ 
perfection  of  their  state ;  and  these 
Frindpalities  are  actually  worth  ob« 
serration,  from  their  making  the  near- 
est approach  of  anything  earthly  te 
the  perfection  of  utter  public  lifeless 
ness.  They  are  the  Eingd<mi  of  Ln- 
dolence— the  central  spot  of  the  greit 
Empire  of  Sloth,  with  all  its  |nivi- 
leges  exem|dified  in  aU  ranks  of  beings 
fr^m  the  princes,  nobles,  and  dergy, 
down  to  even  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  the  domestic  animals.  The  B<^ar 
will  not  read,  the  priest  cannot^  the 
peasant  never  dreams  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  state  is  administered 
by  orders  from  Constantinople,  ^le 
dnurch  has  a  carnival,  and  two  kmi^ 
dred  and  ten  holidays  in  the  year ! 
This  is  the  allowance  for  the  ge&earti 
community;  but  the  puUie  oflioets 
assert  their  right  to  the  lion's  share  of 
the  national  idleness,  and  demand, 
above  these  days  of  saored  somnolen- 
cy, a  fortnight^  rest  at  Easter,  and  a 
recess  in  the  heats  of  summer  I    Evoy 
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thing  is  idle  but  tiie  tax-gatherer  and 
the  mosquitoes. 

The  ground'work  of  the  language 
is  Latin  and  Sclavonic  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  without  book,  for  it  had 
no  letters.  The  Boyars  were  con- 
tented with  writing  their  names,  and 
that  in  the  Sclayonic  character.  The 
Bible  was  not  merely  an  unused  book, 
but  almost  an  unknown  one. 

This  ignorance  might  be  surprising 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  North  ; 
but  who  could  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
direct  road  between  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople, in  a  land  the  perpetual 
subject  of  Russian  and  Turkish  diplo- 
macy, and  among  a  people  to  whom 
Latin  was  nearly  a  yemacular  tongue, 
and  calling  themselves  the  descendants 
of  Romans? 

Mavrooordato,  a  man  who,  if  the 
people  of  the  Principalities  were  not 
too  indolent  to  do  anything  but  etft, 
sleep,  and  die,  would  have  long  since 
had  statues,  was  the  first  who  attempt- 
ed to  fix  the  language.  In  1736,  he 
compiled  a  Grammar  of  the  popular 
tongue,  and  formed  its  letters  from 
the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek.  His 
next  step  was  of  still  higher  utilitv. 
He  provided  that  copies  of  the  Bible 
should  be  distributed  and  regularly 
read  in  the  churches.  The  sanction 
of  the  Prince  prevailed  on  his  court, 
and  in  the  progress  of  years  some  of 
the  Boyars  had  even  learned  to  read. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  this  land  of 
ignorance,  the  modem  Greek  should 
be  more  purely  spoken  than  in  any 
part  of  Greece  itself,  except  perhaps 
Tanina.  In  Wallachia  it  is  the  court 
language ;  it  has  been,  of  course, 
adopted  by  all  who  were  desirous  of 
distinction  with  the  Hospodars.  It  is 
disfigured  by  none  of  the  dialects 
which  corrupt  the  Hellenic  in  its  own 
ancient  and  fiunous  country  ;  and  the 
perpetual  intercourse  with  the  accom- 
plisned  Greeks  of  the  Fannar,  secures 
it  from  the  rudeness  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic, or  the  original  and  barbarous  jar- 
gon of  the  descendaots  of  the  Damn 
tribes.  With  the  Moldavians  it  is 
less  in  use  ;  and  French  and  German 
have  become  the  more  general  lan- 
guaffes. 

The  ancient  history  of  those  Prin- 
cipalities connects  them  with  some  of 
the  great  names  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Transylvania,  Temesvar,  Wal- 
hichia,  and  Moldavia,  formed  Uie  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Pacia.    The  origi- 


nal inhabitants  were  a  Scythian  tribe 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  Thracians.  Tney 
were,  like  all  the  northern  tribes,  habi- 
tually warriors,  brave,  hardy,  and  look- 
ing upon  death  in  the  field  as  the  secu- 
rity of  a  higher  life  of  happiness. 

The  Romans  imder  tne  reign  of 
Augustus  first  reached  the  Duiube. 
They  found  the  Dacians  a  fierce  ene- 
my, under  a  warlike  king,  Beerebestes. 
But  the  Roman  discipline  was  invin- 
cible--after  some  battles  they  gave 
way,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
conquerors,  when  the  conquest  had 
been  of  peculiar  difficulty,  the  king- 
dom was  divided  into  four  or  five  go- 
vernments. At  the  end  of  a  century, 
Decebolus,  one  of  those  darine  minds 
that  sometimes  rise  to  shape  Uie  des- 
tinies of  states,  rose  up  among  the 
Dacians.  In  AJ).  87,  he  combined 
the  Principalities  in  one  grand  insur- 
rection,ana  dared  to  make  head  against 
the  power  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Domitian  inarched  in  person  against 
the  Dacian  king ;  but  tne  difficulties 
of  Uie  country,  and  the  fierce  bravery 
of  the  people,  baffled  the  emperor. 
A  treaty  was  concluded,  and  a  sum 
was  assigned  to  Decebolus.  The  Ro- 
mans called  this  a  pension,  but  the 
Dacians  called  it  a  tribute. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne:  His 
spirit  disdained  this  concession  to  bar- 
barians, and  in  AJ).  102  he  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute.  The  Dacians  in- 
stantly crossed  the  Danube,  and  ra- 
vaged the  Roman  territory.  Trajan 
turned  the  strength  of  the  empire  upon 
them,  drove  them  across  the  river, 
and,  after  a  succession  of  bloody  strug- 
gles, compelled  Decebolus  to  declare 
himself  a  vassal  of  Rome. 

The  Dacian  king  was  not  yet  sub- 
dued. He  attempted  to  unite  the 
great  Thracian  tribes  in  a  confederacy 
affainst  Rome.  Trajan  again  headed 
his  armies,  and  marched  to  the  Da- 
nube; but  it  was  now  autumn,  and 
all  the  armies  of  the  empire  might 
have  been  buried,  in  a  winter  cam- 
paign, among  the  snows  and  marshes 
of  this  inclement  and  scarcely  known 
land.  The  emperor  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  till  the  spring. 
In  the  interval  he  built  the  famous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Apollodorus  of  Damascus  ;  a 
work,  in  its  day,  among  the  boasts  of 
imperial  building,  and  even  now  ex- 
hibiting, in  its  relics,   the  grandeur 
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aAd  ttreogth  of  style  whidi  in  all 
things  aimed  at  immortality.  The 
war  was  long  and  desperate,  and  it 
ended  only  with  the  death  of  Decebo- 
Ins,  who,  resolving  neyer  to  grace  a 
Roman  triumph,  perished  by  ms  own 
hand. 

Dada  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province  ;  and.  In  order  to  render  the 
revolt  of  its  gallant  barbarians  impos- 
sible for  the  future,  it  was  colonized 
by  Romans,  and  made  a  proprsQtor- 
ship.  Roman  civilization  followed, 
cities  were  built,  and  roads  were  run 
through  the  cotmtry.  Under  the 
reign  of  Oallienus  b^an  these  invi^ 
sioDs  of  the  Qoths,  and  their  sucoee- 
sive  northern  tribes,  which,  first  over- 
running Dacia,  finally  swept  Italy. 

The  first  conflict  with  the  Turks 
was  in  1391,  when  the  Yoivode 
(prince)  Mirtza  invaded  the  neigh- 
bouring province  in  the  reign  of  Baja- 
zet.  The  Sultan  rushed  back  from 
Asia  with  an  immense  army,  (then 
perhaps  the  most  highly  appointed  and 
disciplined  in  the  world,)  broke  the 
Yoivode's  power  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
made  him  his  vassal,  with  an  annual 
tribute  of  3000  piastres,  scarcely  more 
than  a  mere  acKnowledgment  of  sub- 
mission, (the  Wallachian  piastre  being 
but  eightpence.) 

A  succession  of  bloody  revolts  fol- 
lowed, until  A.D.  1460,  when  the  Sul- 
tan, Mahomed  II.,  returning  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Archipelago,  came  to 
chastise  the  rebellion  of  Uie  Yoivade 
Dracula  (devil).  Dracula  was  defeat- 
ed, and  his  brother  Bladus  placed  on 
the  throne,  by  a  treaty  which  bound 
the  Wallachians  to  that  dominion, 
Tvhich  they  have  never  since  been  able 
to  shake  off.  The  treaty,  singularly 
mild  for  the  time  and  the  spirit  of  a 
Turkish  conqueror,  to  this  day  forms 
the  basis  of  the  WaUachian  *'  consti- 
tution,'^ and  for  the  double  purpose 
of  honour  and  security,  the  rank  and 
title  of  a  Pasha  were  conferred  upon 
the  Hospodar  (Lord,  from  the  Scla- 
vonic, gospodin). 

The  form  of  their  investiture,  th«ir 
court,  and  their  government,  are 
Turkish.  They  receive  their  appoint- 
ments at  Constantinople,  with  the  ce- 
remonies used  in  creating  Viziers  and 
Pashas.  The  Kvkka^  or  military  crest, 
is  placed  on  their  heads  by  the  Muz- 
zhur  Aga,  and  the  robe  of  honour  is 
laid  on  their  shculdcrs  by  the  Grand 


Vkwr.  Ihej  have  the  Biliteji 
and  the ''  three  taOa^'*  and  are  ncM&i^ 
edto  the  Saltan  mi  a  loll  pofalie  a»- 
dienoe.  From  the  Seai^lie,  they  Biove 
in  procession  to  the  draicli  ef  tlia 
Greek  Patriaidi,  where  the  cewmotiif 
of  the  old  inauguratiofn  of  the  Qre^ 
Emperors  axe  petfRmed  on  them. 
They  are  then  furnished  with  a  tain 
of  Turkish  dignitams,  whose  oAee  ia 
to  install  th^  in  the  Principailitifti. 
They  make  their  puUic  eotxy  there 
with  the  pomp  ef  the  SultsB,  in  tibe 
midst  of  tne  BoyaT&  and  hi^  eccleii 
astics.  Their  council  beaa  the  Tszkirii 
name  of  a  ^  Divan.** 

It  was  to  be  presumed  that  Uie  cilice 
of  these  enslaved  countries  should  bear 
the  ruined  chaiaeter  of  the  natkv. 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wellarhia^js 
dilapidated,  though  lasge,  and  oos- 
taimng  80,000  inhabitants,  with  Um 
inordinate  prop<»tion  of  three  hundMi 
and  sixty-six  churches,  and  tveBty 
monasteries.  Four  centuries  ago,  it 
was  a  village  belonging  to  an  indivi- 
dual named  ^ttibr.  In  1608^  it  was 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  goveis- 
ment,  probably  from  its  easier  inter- 
course with  Turkey. 

The  streets  of  this  dty,  and  of  all  tiie 
provincial  towns,  are  paved  or  fiooied 
with  logs  of  timber  thrown  across. 
This  irr^fular  pavement  soon  g^ves 
way,  and  the  streets  become  all  but 
impassable.  In  summer  filled  with 
dust,  in  winter  with  mud,  th^  ahnort 
prohibit  foot  passengers,  while  car- 
riages make  their  way  onlv  with  infi- 
nite hazard.  Th^e  wooden  stoeeta, 
too,  have  the  usual  deamess  of  the  re- 
sources of  indolence.  Th^  require 
renewal  every  half  dozen  years. 

The  summer  produces  malignant 
diseases,  from  the  miaamata  of  those 
streets,  which  are  dangerously  narrow, 
and  totally  un ventilated.  The  natives 
*  excuse  their  indolence,  by  saying  that 
the  ground  is  too  soft  to  admit  of  stone 
pavements ;  while  they  have  before 
their  eyes  the  evidence  of  the  **  Bo- 
man  causeways."*  l%e  grandees  are 
too  inactive  to  do  anything.  The 
Hospodars  are  too  much  afraid  to  do 
anything.  Jassy,  the  Moldavian  ca- 
pital, is  a  smaller  city,  but  a  hand- 
somer one,  from  its  containing  a  num- 
ber of  houses  built  by  the  f<ffeign 
merchants.  It  has  40,000  inhabitants . 
The  palace  is  like  Uie  seraglio,  a 
huge  enclosure  of  court  yards  and  gar- 
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ckDs,  faiskhMl  oiitntollr  amL  lodg- 
ing a  dependant  multitude. 

The  ooDunenoemont  of  ^e  Boarian 
intercourse  was  in  1710.  The  Oiar 
Peter  was  then  risen,  founding  tiiat 
•xttaordinaiy  power  which  has  since 
grown  with  such  gimntic  rMidity 
intoUie  empire  of  ^le  Noar^  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Porte,  which  had,  so 
late  as  1696,  shaken  the  supremaej  of 
Austria,  scarcely  rested  xm  its  arms 
after  the  treaty  of  Garlowits,  when 
Peter  formed  the  bold  concejAion  of 
attacking  the  Ottoman  dominions.  A 
tartitory  of  the  Qredc  faith,  bitterly 
oppresMd  by  its  Turkish  masters,  and 
lyuqg  directly  in  his  road  to  Ooastan- 
tinople,  naturaUy  became  the  first  ob* 
ject  of  the  oarapaigD.  Besarabba,  the 
Voiyade  of  Wall»chia,  had  been  al- 
ready in  secret  alliance  with  Austria. 
He  was  easily  won  by  Peter,  and  a 
negotiation  was  opened,  in  which  he 
ag^reed  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
force  of  30,000  troops,  and  with  pro- 
Tisions  for  the  inradrng  army. 

The  negotiation  was  soon  known  by 
the  Porte,  and  the  death  of  the  YoiTade 
was  determined  on,  but  it  was  ddayed 
till  ^e  secure  moment.  The  Turks 
were  still  the  great  military  power  of 
the  south,  and  on  the  &rst  sound  of 
Russian  war,  the  Sultan  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  220,000  men,  and 
marched  direct  upon  the  Principalities. 
Peter,  in  1711,  mMl  arrired  in  Molda- 
via, and  halted  in  its  capital,  in  expee- 
tation  of  tiie  Wallachian  army,  ^ut 
the  Ottomans  were  already  on  the 
frontier.  Besarabba,  terrified,  shnmk 
from  his  promises,  and  this  campaign 
suddenly  became  the  most  perilous  in 
the  annals  of  the  great  Czar.  He  was 
surrounded  in  an  exhausted  country, 
and  after  exhibiting  all  the  dexterous 
and  daring  qualities  of  his  nature  in 
succession,  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  negotiation  for  his  escape.  The* 
generosity  or  weakness  of  the  Sultan 
on  that  day,  threw  away  the  golden 
opportunity  of  extinguishing  the  ris- 
ing glories  of  Russia. 

The  history  of  the  fickle  Yoivade  is 
chamcteristic  of  Ottoman  diplomacy. 
In  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  Porte, 
he  remitted  vast  sums  of  money  to 
Constantinople,  the  natural  mode  of 
securing  impunity.  But  in  his  terror 
he  remitted  too  much.  The  Porte, 
conceiving  that  he  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  became  master  of  measureless 
wealth,  issued  an  order  for  the  seizure 


of  the  piinoe  and  hb  treasures.  In 
Passion  week  of  the  year  1714,  a  Oafd- 
gee-badu  (chamberlain)  aimed  at 
Bttchacest  with  an  escort ;  he  sent  word 
to  the  prince  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  one  of  the  fortresses,  and  sboukL 
have  tima  onl^  to  pay  him  a  visit  on 
tiie  next  morning  b^we  his  departure, 
^^e  visit  was  one  of  death.  As  he 
entered  the  audience  chamber,  and  the 
prince  stood  up  to  receive  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Sultan,  the  Capigee-baahi 
advanced,  and  laid  a  Uack  uiawlon  his 
shoulder,  the  signal,  at  that  period,  of 
deposition  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
19ie  Yoivode,  astonished,  burst  out  into 
furious  invective  against  the  treachery 
and  iagratitttde  of  uie  Sultan.  But  he 
was  in  the  ]M>wer  of  hands  that  never 
relaxed  their  grasp.  He  was  pitMle 
prisoner ;  his  pubhc  Measure  and  pri- 
vate preperty  were  seized,  he  was  de- 
posed by  a  fuman  read  in  the  Divan, 
and  was  ordered  instaatlv  to  Constan- 
tinople with  all  his  fioniiy. 

The  people  of  Buchamt,  thunder- 
struck, made  no  resistance,  and  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  aoroM 
the  Danube.  On  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  catastrophe  of  his  mi- 
serable and  restless  life  of  ambition 
was  rapidly  brought  to  a  close.  He 
was  flung  into  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  ihat  tremendous  dungeon, 
which,  if  the  stones  could  find  a 
tongue,  might  have  the  most  disas- 
trous and  desperate  tales  of  ftUen 
grandeur  to  teiL  of  any  q>ot  in  the 
world.  His  wealth  was  found  imequal 
to  the  extravagant  conceptions  of  the 
Divan.  To  disooKer  his  secret  stores, 
his  four  sons  were  put  to  the  torture 
for  three  succesrive  days,  in  the  sight 
of  their  wretched  fitther  I 

At  the  close  of  this  unavailing  scene 
of  horror,  the  Sultan  ordered  that 
they  should  be  aU  beheaded.  They 
were  led  out  into  a  square  of  the  Se- 
raglio, from  the  windows  of  which 
looked  the  Sultan  and  his  principal 
officers.  Then  came  the  full  dedsnr 
tion  of  the  long-reserved  vengeance  of 
the  Porte.  An  officer  read  to  the  pri- 
soners the  diarges  of  the  Yoivode^ 
old  intercourse  with  Austria,  his  later 
negotiations  with  the  Czar,  and  ^e 
whole  list  of  suspicions  that  he  had 
looked  on  as  wiped  away  by  yean, 
but  which  no  tinre  ever  extinguishes 
in  the  fierce  recdleetions  of  the  Turii. 
His  four  sons  were  then  put  to  death, 
their  fitther  undergoing  tbe  bitterness 
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of  all^  and  finally  being  beheaded. 
Their  heads  were  then  put  on  pikes, 
and  carried  through  the  streets  ;  the 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  but, 
after  floating  a  while,  were  taken  up 
by  some  week  boatmen,  piously 
buried  in  the  Greek  monasttry  of  the 
little  island  of  Halcky,  in  the  Fropon- 
tis.  The  wife  of  uie  Yoiyode,  her 
tfafte  daughters,  and  her  grandson, 
were  spared.  They  were  first  sent 
into  exue  to  Cuttaya,  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  in  threeyears  they  were  sufiered 
to  return  to  Wallachia.  A  desoendant 
of  this  grandson  still  surriyes,  in  pos- 
session of  the  estates  of  his  ancestor, 
and  presumed  to  be  the  richest  and 
first  Boyar  of  Wallachia,  his  in- 
come amounting  to  200.000  piastres, 
{L.7600.) 

The  subsequent  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  power  inrited  the  attadu,  in 
1776,  of  Russia ;  the  treaty  of  Bainor- 
gic,  in  1776,  established  their  right  of 
interferenoe  in  the  Hospodariate,  vkt" 
tually  equiyalent  to  a  perpetui^  right 
of  going  to  war  with  Turkey,  whenever 
the  oonyenient  time  of  Russia  should 
arriye.  It  is  memorable  that  the  Greek 
insurrection  should  haye  originated  in 
this  feeble  and  delapidated  goyem- 
ment. 

The  political  state  of  the  Princi- 
palities nas  now  become  an  object  of 
the  highest  European  interest.  They 
are  the  present  pretext  for  that  war, 
which,  once  begun,  may  spread  oyer 
Europe,  and  on  their  fields  will  be 
fought  the  first  battle  of  the  Turk 
and  Russian,  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
one,  and  the  existence  of  the  other. 

The  treaty  of  Kainorgik  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  preponderance  of  Russia. 
It  was  dictated  by  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine, of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  if  any  name  was  eyer  written 
on  her  heart,  it  was  '^  Constantinople.*' 
The  right  of  interfering  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  principalities,  con- 
ferring the  double  advantage  of  con- 
ciliating the  people  in  peace,  as  their 
defender  ^m  tne  seyerilaes  of  the 
Divan,  and  giving  a  perpetual  ground 
for  war,  was  never  relaxed  hy  that 
most  masculine  and  ambitious  sove- 
reign of  her  time. 

But  to  make  this  iiiterference  more 
■VBtematic,  Catherine  soon  demanded 
liiat  Imperial  agents,  whom  she  en- 
titled consuls,  should  be  received, 
with  authority  to  protect  the  Russian 
traders  and  dependants.  This  the 
Porte  was  unable  to  refuse,  and  the 


concession,  however  rehiotaiitly,  was 
made. 

Austria  now  demanded  tiiat  die  too 
should  have  consuls,  though  for  pur- 
poses more  exclusively  oommcfciiL 
Republican  France  next  made  a  simi- 
lar demand,  and  her  consult  were, 
like  all  her  foreign  functionaries,  spies, 
and  the  conductOTs  of  political  in- 
trigue. In  1802,  a  British  Consul 
General  was  appointed  to  retide  at 
Bucharest^  chid9y  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  correspfmdenoe  between 
England  and  Turkey.  The  peace  of 
Tilsit  put  an  end  to  his  mission,  bol 
in  1813  he  was  re-i^pointed,  witii 
enlarged  powers,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  general  view  ai  Buropeaa 
politics,  it  is  a  supremdy  diinciilt 
question  to  dedde  in  wkose  bands  the 
possession  of  this  territory  would  be 
more  fortunate  for  thegmend  balance 
of  power.  To  Russia  it  would  lay 
open  the  whole  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Turkey.  The  Danube  once 
passed,  a  few  mardies  would  bring  a 
Russian  army  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  ambition  of  omquest 
is  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the 
Russian  empire ;  and  of  all  conquest, 
that  of  Tuuey  is,  from  its  nearness, 
its  apparent  ease,  and  the  national  (oe- 
judices,  the  most  tempting.  But  tiie 
poMossien  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via would  also  lav  open  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Austria,  and  cut  off 
her  intercourse  with  Turkey.  Jealousy 
must  arise,  and  from  jealousy  between 
the  powerfrd,  war  is  not  remote.  With 
Austria^  Russia,  and  Turkey,  engaged 
in  war,  and  it  would  be  a  wild  and 
bloody  one,  what  natbn  of  Europe 
could  feel  itself  distant  enou^  to  be 
unsucked'into  that  huge  and  boiling 
eddy  of  fierce  passions  and  remorsdess 
carnage. 

'  Those  topics  have  now  degenerated 
into  the  common  talk,  but  they  are  not 
the  less  full  of  terrible  i^preheosionsL 
The  resistance  of  the  Turks  has  been 
always  bold,  and  increasing  in  intre- 
pidity as  the  pressure  of  Uie  enemy 
drove  them  nearer  home.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wordiy  of  observation  than 
the  actual  slightness  of  the  imparessien 
that  all  the  power  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia^ even  combined,  has  been  able  to 
make  on  the  actual  Turkish  territoiy 
during  the  last  hundred  years ;  years, 
as  they  were,  of  acknowledged  decline. 
The  naked  Greeks  have  struck  a  deal- 
er blow  on  the  Ottoman  crest  Uian  all 
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the  polished  arms  of  the  great  military 
emperoTB. 

But  we  may  have  vet  to  learn  the 
true  resouices  of  Turkey  for  the  field  ; 
the  tremendous  capabilities  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  mud  union  of  despe- 
rate courage,  oriental  pride,  and,  above 
all,  fierce  and  life-disdaining  supersti* 
ti(m.  Hitherto  the  wars  of  the  Pivaii 
hare  left  the  passions  of  the  people  un- 
excited  ;  and  the  unfolding  even  of  the 
**  Prophet's  Banner  ;'*  has  been  looked 
on  as  scarcely  more  than  a  state  pa- 
geant. But  when  it  is  felt  that  the  true 
day  of  struggle  has  come,  that  life  or 
death,  the  expulsion  of  the  nation  from 
Europe,  or  the  defeat  of  the  invader, 
are  the  only  altematiyes,  we  shall  see 
the  lifting  of  the  ''  Sacred  Standard** 
no  pageant,  but  a  summons  to  all  the 
fury  and  tiger-like  strength  oi  Maho- 
metamsm.    These  things  may,  by  pos- 


sibility, not  occur ;  but  if  the  Turk 
shall  submit  to  see  the  Russian  flag 
flying  on  the  towers  of  Constantinople 
without  a  struggle  worthy  of  an  em- 
pire biult  on  Uie  supremacy  of  the 
scymitar,  all  calculation  on  national 
character  is  dream  and  emptiness.  If 
Russia  should  strictly  limit  herself  to 
the  possession  of  the  Principalities,  it 
may  be  within  her  fortunes  to  possess 
them  without  proYoking  the  slow  and 
indolent  wrath  of  the  rivan  to  despe- 
ration. But  if  she  stop  even  there^  it  is 
only  to  invigorate  herself  for  the  fu- 
ture seizure  of  Constantinople.  That 
seizure  must  bring  on  a  general  war ; 
one  probably  unexampled  in  violence 
and  devastation;  probably  the  final 
convulsion  of  Europe,  tnm  which  but 
few  of  its  existing  thrones  may  rise 
undone! 


TO  TBI  BDITOB  Of  BLACKWOOD'S  MAOAZHrS. 


Sib, 
I  HAYB  sent  you  a  Ghreek  translation  of  the  celebrated  chaiacter  of  Hanni- 
bal, as  drawn  by  Livv,  in  the  24th  Book  of  his  histoiv,  and  4th  chapter.  It 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  for  Exercises  in  my  third  class  during  last  session, 
and  was  executed  by  a  few  students  with  veiy  considerable  ability.  I  do  not 
offer  the  translation  to  public  inspection  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine, upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  free  from  errors,  but  with  the  view,  that, 
should  it  attract  the  notice  of  any  critic  well  acquainted  with  the  structure^ 
idioms,  and  niceties  of  the  Qreek  language,  I  may  avail  mysdf  of  his  remarks 
upon  it. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

G.  DUNBAB. 

College,  Edinburgh,  M  May  1886. 

OHABAOTBB  Of  HAKBIBAL,  LIYT,  B.  21.  0.  4. 

^Missus  Hannibal  in  Hispaniam, 
jnimostatim  adventu  omnem  exerd- 
tum  in  se  convertit.  Hamilcarem  ju- 
venem  redditum  sibi  veteres  milites 
credere :  eimdem  vi|^rem  in  vultu, 
vimque  in  oculis,  habitum  oris,  linea- 
mentaque  intueri  dein  brevi  dFedt, 
ut  pater  in  se  minimum  momentum 
ad  favorem  conciliandum  esset.  Nun- 
quam  ingenium  idem  ad  res  divends- 
sunas,  parendum  atque  imperandum, 
habiUus  frdt.  itaque  baud  fiudle  decer- 
neres,  utrum  imperatori,  an  exercitui, 
carior  esset :  neque  Haisdrubal  alium 
qttemquaaB  praeficere  malle,  ubi  quid 
^rtiter   ao  strenue  agendum  esset; 


^AprAag  its  *lCif(i«jr  UirtfA^h^,  mg 
ir^tnop  d^lxnOf  wi»  re  ar^arivfitm* 
dptxrtiffmro'     0/  df  ar^mrdnm  o/  «■«- 

^ut^at  "ETifTfli  U  iw  ^^»xid  riw  rov 
itar^S  futifiiifiif  TtMi  fAtn^ip  iitoiifftiro 
it^of  ri  r4»  flTfli^*  dvrmr  tvw^uw  Ktxrriiv^at 
OvUievTi  M  It  avr^  ^vatg  il(  rd  vTaU- 
rw  die*  «iXXj|X«jf  ha(pi^rr0^  re  xii^w- 
0m,  »§U  re'  dcxjup,  liiMtint^u  iTt^vKti, 

^0^  tin'  OifTt  *Aah^A»s  ovdlpm  dXXit 
ir^otgrvdrm  fCoi/Xfre»  Sitw  ri  ix^-^"' 


*  vel  it(  fxvToy  iirhftyf^tf 
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Qeque  milites  alio  dooe  plus  confidflre 
anl  audflfe.  Plurimum  audaciae  ad 
poiieala  oapoflsenda^  plurimum  conii- 
lii  inter  ipsa  perioula  erat  nullo  laboie 
aBto(»pu8  fifttipari,  aut  animus  yind 
potarat  Galons  ac  frigoris  patientia 
par:  oibi  potionisqua  desideno  naiii^ 
rali,  mem  vduptato,  modus  finitut: 
Tigiliarum  somniquo  nee  die,  ueo  noo- 
tfl^  diacrhninata  tcmpora.  Id,  quod 
geiwndis  robns  superaset^  quioti  da» 
tmn:  ea  neqne  moUi  stralo,  na^ua 
sileatuv  arowsita.  Multi  aaepe,  mili- 
tan  sagulo  <^Mrtum,  humi  jacontem 
inter  custodias  itatiotLeique  militum 
oonspezfinmt.  Yestitus  nihil  mter 
ae^pudei  exodlens :  anna  atque  equi 
oonspiflMbantor.  Equitum  peditum- 
que  id«  longe  primus  erat.  |»in€^ 
in  proelium  ibat:  uhinms  conserto 
proelio  excedebat.  EUts  tentos  yiri  w- 
tutes  ingentia  yitia  aequabant ;  inhu- 
mana  crudeUtas,  perfioia  plus  quam 
Punica,  nihil  yeri,  nihil  sancti,  nullus 
deiim  metus.  nullum  jusjurandum, 
nulla  religio.  Cum  hac  indole  yirtu- 
tum  atque  yitiorum  triennio  sub  Has- 
brubale  imperatore  meruit^  nullA  re, 
quae  agenda  yidendaque  magno  fufcu- 
ro  dud  esset^  praetennisslk.*' 


9M94  TOitff  ov)'  dmMmfifU*  Mt  «rr«- 

vofov  fti^s  Mmrd  v^  r^s  ^inrjgks  tsY- 
rjki  ^^ov^  Hml  TOP  psFwrn  *mt^  tSit 


•m  /ia^aayy  0r^/A0vt  mm  viyi  x^ 
^Mf  Of  t^imro'  IlokXoi  )*  mM»  vtlkkm*is 

Kmrmnitffbt9o»  h  rmg  rut  ^r^mrmrmt 

fsit  oMp  tUm  inkauinii*  ht^^,  rd  V 

V  iiriritut  ical  raw  vtC^t  rtikit  x^mnrtvr^i 
lyitfro.      n^thfro;  f«f»   tig  r^y  /*«X^ 

dviXfif^t'  Tavreni  rtug  rmmvrtus  «y- 
d^  d^aif  at  fuyioTtu  Ktuum  dwri^ 

dXviHc,  o^^y  SatOM,  oMic  rut  Stut  ^eOf, 
M*  tl^^KOf  oCTTfir*  it  oif^  tifc^ni"  rm:&- 
nng  rijs  rut  JttO^ut  xml  rut  MMxut  mir^ 

d^vC«  iyifAotof  ipr^arstfSTOf  oMtug 
dftt>,tiffa(,  d  rf  f4,ikKotrt  ar^mr^Yf 
ivtvifA^  yftivtffieu  TotJurim  rt  Km  fwi- 
vtunrria. 


BOLTBOOD. 

Ikpbbiaii  Holyrood  !  to  thj  green  oourt^ 

Where  knightly  pride  and  peerless  beau^  stcaj'd. 

It  soothes  kne  Meditation,  in  the  shade 

Of  thou^t-awakening  eye,  to  make  resort ; 

For  heart-arousinff  yisions  briahtly  come, 

And  ^de  before  9ie  wiiard  Memory's  glass : — 

Lo !  ^128  and  Que^  and  stetely  Nobles,  pass, 

Now  momder'd  all  within  the  silent  tomb  : 

Qrey  Towers  and  Qalleries  !  hath  your  pictured  gloom 

No  tongues  oracular  to  tell  what  was  ? 

Yet  here  the  pJe,  stain*d  ffhost  of  Bizdo  flits. 

There  giant  Pamley  standB  in  anger  mute, 

And  Mary,  loyeliest  mould  of  woman,  sits 

Amid  her  maids,  who  listen  te  her  lute. 
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THE   FIRST   OF   MA.Y. 

Tlu  Fim  of  May  !^Tfie  First  of  May  ! 

I  hail,  I  h]ul  the  sunny  raj 

Which  gilds  the  wave,  the  wood,  the  lea, 

And  walces  the  thrushes'  melody. 

I  hear  the  happy  village  train, 

That  welcome  summer  back  again, 

And  gather  at  the  early  dawn 

The  pearls  thiit  glitter  on  the  lawn ; 

For,  charm'd  by  gentle  sprite  and  &y, 

Is  dew  upon  the  First  of  May. 

The  priest  who  climbs  high  Brocken*s  brow, 
To  nay  to  Bel  th*  adoring  vow, 
'    And  greet,  with  bloody  sacrifice. 
The  &r8t  red  blush  of  summer's  skies ; 
The  heathen  priest  has  pass'd  away, 
But  aye  retunis  the  First  of  May. 

The  English  youth,  the  English  maid. 
Who  deck  the  Mavpole  in  the  glade. 
And  trip  so  jocundly  along. 
And  wake  the  echq  with  their  song, 
And  dance  upon  the  village  green. 
And  homage  pay  to  village  queen — 
The  youth  and  maid  must  pass  away, 
But  still  returns  the  First  of  May, 

And  yet,  with  each  returning  year, 
The  Unnet  trills  his  warbling  clear; 
And  glitters  bright  the  chaitn'd  May  dew« — 
And  moans  the  sorrowful  cuckoo ; 
Springs  from  the  earth  the  scented  flower. 
And  wet  with  April's  pearly  shower. 
The  hawthorn  buds  upon  the  spray, 
And  blooms  upon  the  First  of  May. 

All,  all  must  change — all,  all  must  fade, 

The  blooming  May — the  blooming  maid ; 

The  seasons  shall  forget  to  roll. 

Melt  with  the  heat  the  icy  pole ; 

All,  all  must  change,  all,  all  must  fade. 

All  save  the  never-dying  «ouI ; 

The  world  itself  shaU'pass  away, 

Nor  dawn,  nor  set,  the  First  of  May  I 

Perchance,  when  May  comes  round  again, 
'Twill  find  me  on  the  bed  of  pain  ; 
Ot  those  I  love  be  dead  and  gone, 
And  I  upon  the  earth  alone ; 
When  buds  again  the  beechen  tree, 
Too  late,  perchance,  'twill  bud  for  me. 
And  I  may  sleep  upon  the  bier 
Too  sound  the  Linnet's  song  to  hear, 
Too  cold  for  Summer's  sun  to  cheer. — 
Yes,  I  myself  may  pass  away, 
2^or  see  another  first  op  May. 
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The  FirMt  cf  May, 

Fear  not^  my  soul ;  though  all  must  &de, 
Though  firiendfl  thou  lovedst  well  be  dead, 
Through  Qod,  be  thou  from  sin  estranged, 
Throuffh  him,  thou  neyer  shalt  be  changed, 
Thj  friends  to  thee  shall  nerer  die. — 
Far,  &r  beyond  that  azure  dry 
Thoult  live,  when  burst  thy  bonds  of  day, 
With  them,  in  one  eternal  May. 


[Jvae, 


5. 


RlMARKABLX  DrBAX. 
TO  THl  BBITOB  OP  BLA0KWOOI>*B  MAOAIIirS. 


Sib, 
Being  in  company  the  other  day 
when  &e  conyersation  turned  upon 
Dreams,  I  relatea  one,  which  as  it  hap- 
pened to  my  own  &ther,  I  can  answer 
for  the  per&ct  truth  of  it.    About  the 

year  1731,  my  father,  Mr  D.  of  K , 

m  the  County  of  Cumberland,  came  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  the  classes,  hay- 
ing the  advantage  of  an  undo  in  ti&o 
regiment  then  in  the  Castle,and  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  his 
tmcle  and  aunt,  Major  and  Mrs 
Griffiths,  during  the  wmter.  When 
spring  arrived,  Mr  D.  and  three  or 
four  young  gentlemen  from  England, 
(his  mtimates)  mad^  parties  to  visit 
all  the  neighbouring  places  about 
EdinbuKh,  Roslin,  Arthur^s  Seat, 
Craig  Imllar,  &c.  &c.  Coming  home 
one  evening  from  some  of  those  places, 
Mr  D.  said,  ^  We  have  made  a  party 
to  go  a-fishing  to  Inch-Keith  to-mor- 
row, if  the  morning  is  fine,  and  have 
bespoke  our  boat ;  we  shall  be  off  at 
six.  Ko  objection  being  made,  they 
separated  for  the  night. 

Mrs  Griffiths  had  not  been  long 
asleep  till  she  screamed  out  in  the 
most  violent  agitated  manner,  '^  The 
boat  is  sinking  ;  save,  oh,  save  them  !** 
The  Major  awaked  her,  and  said, 
'*  Were  you  uneasy  about  the  fish- 
ing party  T  «  Oh  no,"  she  said,  «  I 
had  not  once  thought  of  it.'*  She 
then  composed  henelf,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  again  ;  in  about  another  hour, 
she  cried  out,  in  a  dreadful  fright. 
'*  I  see  the  boat  is  going  down. 
The  Major  again  awoke  her,  and 
she  said,  ^  It  has  been  owing  to  the 
other  dream  I  had  ;  for  I  feel  no  un- 


easiness about  it.**  After  some  con- 
versation, they  both  fell  sound  asleep, 
but  no  rest  ecinld  be  obtained  for  htf ; 
in  the  most  extreme  agony  she  again 
screamed,  ^  They  are  gone,  the  boat  is 
sunk  !**  When  the  Major  awakened 
her,  she  said,  **  Now  I  cannot  rest ;  Mr 
D.  must  not  go,  for  I  feel,  should  he 
go,  I  would  be  miserable  till  his  re- 
turn ;  the  thoughts  of  it  would  almost 
kill  me.** 

She  instantly  arose,  threw  on  her 
wrwping  gown,  went  to  his  bed-side, 
for  ms  room  was  next  their  own,  and 
with  great  difficulty  she  got  his  pro- 
mise to  remain  at  home.  "  But  what 
am  I  to  say  to  my  youpg  friends,  whom 
I  wastomeetatLeith  at  six  o*cdock  T 
**  With  great  truth  you  may  say  your 
aunt  is  ill,  for  I  am  so  at  present ;  con- 
sider you  are  an  <mly  son,  under  our 
protection,  and  should  any  thing  hap- 
pen to  ^ou,  it  would  be  my  death.** 
Mr  D.  immediately  wrote  a  note  to 
his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented 
joining  them,  and  sent  his  servant  vrith 
it  to  Leith«  The  morning  came  in 
most  beautifally,  and  continued  so  till 
three  o'dock,  when  a  vident  stoim 
arose,  and  in  an  instant  the  boat 
and  all  that  were  it  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  were  never  m(»re  heard  o^ 
nor  was  any  part  of  it  ever  seen. 

I  often  heard  the  stoiy  from  my 
father,  who  always  added,  Tt  has 
not  made  me  superstitious,  but  with 
awful  gratitude,  I  never  can  forget, 
my  life,  by  Providence,  was  saved  by 
a  Dream. 

M.C. 

Prince's  Street,  \tt  May,  1826. 
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XPH  A*EN  2TMn02m  KTAIKON  nEPINISSOMENAHN 
HilEA  KHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  op.  Aih, 

\ThU  is  a  cUstieh  by  wise  old  Fhocylidei, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  siUy  daye  ; 

Meaning,  ^  'Tis  bioht  fob  good  wiirBBiBBUia  pboplb, 

**  Not  to  Lbt  thb  Jttq  paob  boitiid  thb  boabd  likb  a  obipplb  ; 

^  bvt  oailt  to  ohat  whilb  discubsikq  theib  tipplb." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tie — 

And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap,  AfntiT' 

Blue  Parlour. 

50BTH — TI0KU3B — BHBPHBBS — CLEBK   OF  THE  BALAAM  BOX — MB  AM- 
BBOSB — DBTIL — POBTBBS — AKD   INCBBMAT0B8. 

8HBPHBBD. 

Safe  US  !  I  was  noTor  at  an  Incremation  afore ! 

BOBTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  bring  in  Balaam,  and  place  him  on  the  table. 

MB  AMBBOBB. 

May  I  craye  the  assistance  of  the  Incremators,  sir  t — ^for  he  is  heavier  this 
year  than  I  ever  remember  him,  since  that  succeeding  the  Ohaldee. 

SBBPHBBB. 

Is  Yon  him  ower  by  in  the  window  neuk  ?  I^se  tak  haud  o'  ane  o*  the  end- 
handles  myseL  Come,  you  wee  lazy  deevil  there,  what  for  are  you  skartin  your 
lug  at  that  gate  ?  get  up  and  be  usefii*. — ^Noo,  Mr  Ambrose,  let  us  put  a'  our 
strength  tilTt,  and  try  to  hoise  him  up,  our  twa  lanes,  ontil  the  table. 

TIOKLBB. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  you'll  burst  a  blood-yessel    Let  me  assist 

BOBTH. 

And  me  too ! 

SHBPHBBD. 

Dinna  loot  wi'  that  lang  back  o*  touts,  Mr  Tickler.  Pity  me — I  hear't 
crackin*.  There,  it  muves !  It  muves  I — What  for  are  you  trampin  on  my  taes, 
Awmrose  l—IHnna  gim  that  way  in  my  £i«e,  Mr  Beebsebub.  Faith  it  gars  us 
a*  fowre  stoitter. 

(Shbpbbbd,  Tioklbb,  Bbblzbbub,  and  Abbbosb,  succeed  in  placing  the 
Balaam-dox  on  the  table.) 

NOBTH. 

Thank  ye,  gentlemen.    Here  is  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  each  of  you. 

SHBPHBBD. 

North,  rax  me  ower  the  Stork.  There — that's  a  hantle  heartsomer  than  ony 
o'  your  wines,  either  white  or  black.  It's  just  maist  excellent  whisky,  Glen- 
UTat  or  no  Qlenlivat.  But  hech,  sirs,  that's  a  sad  box,  that  Balaam,  and  I'll 
weigh't  against  its  ain  bouk,  lead  only  excepted,  o'  ony  ither  material  noo  ex- 
tan^  and  gie  a  stane. 

NOBTH. 

Let  the  Incremators  take  their  staticms. 

(They  do  90,  one  at  each  tide  of  the  chimney.    The  Incremators  are 
firemen  belonging  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  J 
Devil ! 

DEVIL. 

Here! 

NOBTH. 

Clerk  of  the  B.  B. ! 
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C   B»   B. 

Here! 

nOBTB. 

OpenBalum. 

C«      B*      Ba 

Please,  sir,  to  remember  the  catastrophe  of  last  year.    We  must  take  the 
oessary  precautions. 

VOBTH. 

Certainly. — Mr  Hogg,  on  opening  Balaam,  last  year,  we  had  neglected  to  pvi 
weight  on  the  lid,  and  Uie  moment  the  clerk  had  turned  Uie  key,  it  flew  wp 
with  prodigious  yiolenoe,  and  the  jammed-down  articles,  as  if  diadiarged  fioHi 
a  culverin,  wafted  destruction  arotmd — breaking  that  beautiful  fifty-goiiica 
mirror,  in  whose  calm  and  lucid  depths  we  had  so  often  seen  ouradTes  reflected 
to  the  yery  life-^-all  but  speech ! 

SHBPHSBD. 

I  could  greet  to  think  on't  A'  dung  to  shivers — scarcely  ae  bit  big  aaeo^ 
to  share  by — ^but  the  same  shinna  befa*  the  year — ^for  Fse  sit  doun  apoa  tibe 
lid  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  the  lid  '11  hae  a  powerful  spring  indeed,  gin  it 
whamles  me  ower  after  sic  a  denner. 

(The  Shbphebd  mounts  the  table  with  youthfvl  alacrity,  and  sits  down  «s 
the  Balaamrbox.) 

KOBTH. 

Use  both  your  hands,  sir. 

C    B.    B* 

Beg  your  pardon — Mr  North — ^there  the  key  turns — Sit  fast,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

NoYer  mind  mo~I*m  sittin  as  fiist's  a  rock. — 

(The  lid,  like  a  eataptdta,  dislodges  the  Shephe&d,  who  alights  en  his  feel 
a  few  yards  from  the  table.  J 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  why,  you  are  a  rejected  contributor ! 

shepherd. 

Mercy  on  us,  only  see  how  the  articles  are  bouncin*  about  the  Farioor  !  Put 
your  foot,  Tickler,  on  that  ane,  and  baud  it  doon,  for  it's  made  o*  pardimenty 
and  has  breakin  my  shins.  Look  at  yon  an^  the  wee  wizened  yellow  craatur, 
how  it's  loupin  atower  the  sopha,  and  then  rinnin  alang  the  floor  like  a  mooae^ 
as  if  it  were  &in  to  escape  aneath  the  door  ! — ^What's  the  maitter,  Mx  North  I 
Dear  me,  what's  the  maitter  ? 

NORTH. 

The  matter,  James?  Why,  that  cursed  commtmication  on  the  Oatfaolic 
Question  has,  I  yerily  belieye,  fractured  my  skulL  Had  it  hit  me  a  litde 
nearer  the  temple,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  Editor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae's  me !  Wae's  me !  A  fracture  o'  Mr  North's  skulL  It  maun  indeed 
hae  been  a  hard  ardcle  that  did  that — ^but  wha  can  we  get  to  reduce  it  1 

TICKLER. 

Well — who  could  have  thought  they  had  such  spunk  in  them  t  PeifMt 
Robin  Good  Fellows  all — hop,  step,  and  jump  was  the  order  of  the  day — and  a 
cleaner  somerset  neyer  did  i  see  than  that  performed  a  minute  ago  by  yonder 
lubberly-looking  article  now  lying  on  his  side  on  the  rug  in  the  jaws  of  the 
Tiger,  who  in  the  attempt  to  swaBow  him  is  eyidently  worsted. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  na  had  siccan  a  whomle  sin  I  was  flung  out  o'  a  gig  the  summer  afore 
last — ^but  to  be  sure,  in  this  case,  there  were  nae  reins  to  entangle  about  ane's 
legs,  and  nae  wheels  to  gang  shayin'  close  by  3rour  lugs,  wi'  your  head  lying  in 
a  rut. — But  let's  rub  your  brows  wi'  yinegar,  sir  ! 

I^ORTH. 

I  warded  off  the  force  of  the  blow,  James,  with  my  crutch,  else  it  might 
haye  been  fatal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  to  think  o't,  Mr  North  1  But  let's  see  what  the  article  is  ?  Bumin'  wufl 
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be  ower  gude  for't.    It  shinna  be  burned,  no  it — Oh  my  prophetic  soul !  a 
Cockney  Stink  Pot ! 

NOBTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  send  in  the  scavenger. — Sorters,  collect  and  arrange. 
{C,  B.  B,  Sorters  and  Devil  in  full  employment) 

SHEPHERD. 

Thae  Incremawtofs  hae  a  gran*  effec !  They  canna  be  less  than  sax  feet 
four,  and  then  what  whuskers !  I  scarcely  ken  whether  black  whuskers  or  red 
whuskers  be  the  maist  fearsome !  What  tangs  in  their  hauns !  and  ^^t 
pokers  ! — ^Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  1 

NOBTH. 

At  home,  James,  and  at  their  own  firesides,  they  are  the  most  peaceable  of 
men. 

SHBPHBBP. 

I  canna  believe't,  Mr  North,  I  canna  believe*t ;  they  can  hae  nae  human 
feeling — neither  sighs  nor  tears. 

NOBTH. 

They  are  men,  James,  and  do  their  duty. — He  with  the  red  whiskers  was 
married  this  forenoon  to  a  pretty  delicate  Httle  girl  of  eighteen,  quite^  a  fiiiry 
of  a  thing — seemingly  made  of  animated  wax — so  soft  that,  like  the  winged 
butterfly,  you  would  fear  to  touch  her,  lest  you  might  spoil  the  burnished 
beauty. 

SHBPHEBI). 

Married-~on  him  wf  the  red  whuskers  ! 

50BTH. 

Come  now,  James,  no  affected  simplicity,  no  Arcadian  innocence ! 

SHEPHBBD. 

Tou  micht  hae  gien  him  the  play  the  day,  I  think,  sir  ;  you  micht  hae  gien 
him  the  play.    The  Incremawtor ! 

DEYIL. 

The  sorters  have  made  up  a  skuttlefu*  o'  poetry — ^Sir,  shall  I  deliver  up  to 
Lucifer  or  Bedzebub  ? 

NOBTH. 

All  poetiy  to  Bedzebub. 

SHBPHBBD. 

A'  poetry  to  Beelzebub !  !  0  wae*s  me,  wae's  me~Well-a-day,  well-a-day  ! 
Has  it  indeed  come  to  this  !  A*  poetry  to  Beelzebub  !  I  can  scarce  believe 
my  lugs 

NOBTH. 

Stop,  Beelzebub— read  aloud  that  bit  of  paper  )fou  have  in  your  fist. 

BEBLZBBUB. 

Tes,  sir. 

SHEPHBBD. 

Lord  safe  us,  what  a  voice !    They're  my  ain  verses  too — Whisht — ^whisht. 

BBELZEBU  B — rtciUS. 
THE  OBEAT  MUCKLE  VILLAGE  OF  BALMAQUHAPPLE. 

AiB — ^*  Soger  Laddie. 


n 


I. 

D'te  ken  the  big  village  of  Balmaquhapple, 
The  great  muckle  village  of  Balmaquhapple  ! 
'Tls  steep'd  in  iniquity  up  to  the  thrapple, 
And  what's  to  become  of  poor  Balmaquhapple  I 
Fling  a'  off  your  bonnets,  and  kneel  for  your  life,  folks, 
And  pray  to  Saint  Andrew,  the  god  o'  the  Fife  folks  ; 
Gar  a  the  hills  yout  wi'  sheer  vociferation, 
*  And  thus  you  may  cry  on  sic  needfu'  occasion  : 
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'^  0  blessed  Saint  Andrew,  if  e*eir  je  could  pity  foSk, 
Men  folk  or  women  folk,  ooimtiT  or  city  fou, 
Gome  for  this-ainoe  wi'  the  said  thief  to  gn^ple, 
And  saye  the  poor  village  of  Balmaqnhapple ! 
Frae  drinking,  and  ledng,  and  flyting,  and  swearing, 
And  sins  that  ye  wad  be  affrontit  at  hearing* 
And  cheating,  and  stealing,  0  grant  them  redemption, 
AU  save  and  except  the  few  after  to  mention. 

in. 

There's  Johnny  the  elder,  wha  hopes  ne'«r  to  need  ye, 
Sae  pawkie,  sae  holy,  sae  gruf^  and  sae  greedy, 
Wha  prays  ereiT  hour,  as  the  wayfiurer  passes. 
But  aye  at  a  hole  where  he  watches  the  lasses : 
He*8  cheated  a  thousand,  and  e'en  to  this  day  yet 
Can  cheat  a  young  lass,  or  they're  leears  that  say  it ; 
Then  gie  him  his  way,  he's  sae  sly  and  sae  civil. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  he  may  cheat  Mr  DeriL 

IV. 
There  Cappie  the  oobler,  and  Tammie  the  tinman. 
And  Dickie  the  brewer,  and  Peter  the  skinman ; 
And  Qeordie,  our  deacon,  for  want  of  a  better ; 
And  Bess,  that  delights  in  the  sins  that  beset  her. 
0,  worthy  Saint  Andrew,  we  canna  compel  ye^ 
But  ye  ken  as  weel  as  a  body  can  tell  ye, 
If  these  gang  to  heaTsn.  well  a'  be  sae  shoddt, 
Tour  gairat  o'  blue  will  but  thinly  be  stockit. 

V. 

But  for  a'  the  rest,  for  the  women's  sake,  save  them ! 
Their  bodies  at  least,  and  their  souls,  if  tiiey  have  them ; 
But  it  puzzles  Jock  Linton,  and  small  it  availty 
If  diey  dwell  in  their  stomaeha^  their  heads,  or  their  tails. 
And  save,  without  frown  or  confession  auricular, 
The  clerk's  bonny  dau«^tec%  and  Bell  in  particular ; 
For  ye  ken  that  their  beauty's  the  pride  and  the  staj^e 
Of  the  great  wicked  village  of  Balmaquhapple. 

KOBTB  {to  noKLm,  aside) 
Bad— Hogg's. 

8BXPH1ED. 

What's  that  you  two  are  speaking  about  f    Speak  up. 

IfOBTH. 

These  fine  lines  must  be  preserved,  James.    Ptey,  are  they  allegorical  1 

SHIPHBBD. 

What  a  dracht  in  that  lum !  It's  a  vera  fieiy  furnace!  Heartill't  hooitroar% 
like  wund  in  a  cavern !  Sonnets,  charauds,  elegies,  pastorals,  lyrics,  fiurcea, 
tragedies,  and  yepics — ^in  they  a'  gang  into  the  genena  bleeze ;  then  there  is 
naething  but  sparkling  ashes,  and  noo  the  thin  black  wavering  coom  o'  annihi* 
lation  and  oblivion !  It's  a  sad  sicht^  and  but  for  the  baimliness  o't,  I  could 
weel  greet.  Puir  chiels  and  lasses,  they  had  ither  howps  when  they  sat  down 
to  compose,  and  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Muses! 

NORTH. 

James,  the  poor  creatures  have  been  all  happy  in  their  inspiration.  Why 
weep  ?  Probably,  too,  they  kept  copies,  and  other  Balaam-boxes  may  be  groan- 
ing with  duplicates.    'Tis  a  stoange  world  we  live  in ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  you  ever  at  the  burning  o'  heather  or  whins,  Mr.  North  t 
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50BTH. 

I  haye,  and  hate  enjoyed  the  iUmninated  heavens. 

TICILLBB. 

Describe. 

NOBTH. 

In  half  an  hour  firom  the  first  mrk,  the  hill  glowed  with  fire  unextinguish- 
able  by  water-spout.  The  crackle  became  a  growl,  as  acre  after  acre  joined 
the  flames.  Here  and  there  a  rock  stood  in  the  wfty  and  the  burning  waves 
broke  against  it,  till  the  crowning  birdirtree  took  fire,  and  its  tresses,  like  a 
shower  of  flaming  diamonds,  were  in  a  minute  consumed.  Whirr,  whirr, 
l^yed  the  fi^equent  gor-oock,  gobling  ix^  his  fear ;  and,  swift  «s  shadows,  the 
old  hawks  flew  screaming  from  thdr  youngs  all  smothered  in  a  nest  of  ashes. . 

TIOKLBB. 

Qood— excellent ! — Qo  it  again. 

NOBXH. 

The  great  pine-forest  on  the  mountain  side,  two  miles  off,  frowned  in  ghastly 
li^ht,  as  in  a  stormy  sunset — and  ^ou  eould  see  the  herd  of  red  deer^  a  whirl- 
wind of  antlers,  descendin^^,  in  their  terror,  into  the  Uaek  glen,  whose  entrance 
gleamed  once-— twice — ^thnce,  as  if  there  had  been  lightning  ;  and  then,  as  the 
wind  changed  the  direction  of  the  flames,  all  the  disteace  sunk  in  dark  repose. 

TIOKIiBB. 

Yiyid  colouripg^.  indeed,  sir.    Paint  away. 

NOBf  H. 

That  was  an  eagle  that  shot  between  and  the  moon. 

TIOKItlB. 

.What  an  image. 

ROBCH. 

Millions  of  miUkms  of  sparks  of  fire  in  heaven,  but  only  some  six  or  seven 
stars.    How  calm  the  large  lustre  of  Hesperus  ! 

TIOKLBB. 

JameS)  what  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ? 

8HBPBBBD. 

Didna  ye  pity  the  taeds  and  paddodu,  and  asks  and  beetles,  and  slaters  and 
snails  and  spiders,  and  worms  and  ants^  and  catterpillars  and  bumbees^  and 
a'  the  rest  o  the  insect-world  perishin*  in  die  flaming  nkht  o'  their  last  judg- 
ment! 

B<»TB. 

In  another  season,  James,  what  life,  beauty,  and  bliss  over  the  verdant 
wilderness !  There  you  see  and  hear  the  bees  ms9  on  tiie  white  dover — ^while 
the  ]»A  comes  waving;  down  from  heaven,  to  sit  beaide  his  mate  on  her  nest  I 
Here  and  there  are  still  seen  the  tcaoes  of  fire^  but  they  are  nearfy  hidden  by 
flowera— and  — 

SHBPHBBP. 

For  a  toun-ehiel,  Mr  North,  you  describe  the  kintra  wi'  surprisin'  truth  and 
spirit ;  but  there's  aye  somethinff  rather  wantin*  about  your  happiest  pictures, 
as  if  you  had  glowered  on  everywing  in  a  dream  or  a  trance. 

NOBTH. 

Like  your  own  Eihneny,  James,  I  am  fun  to  steal  away  from  this  eveiy-day 
world  into  the  Land  of  glamouiy. 

SHBPHBBD. 

How  many  volumms  o*  poetry,  think  ye,  the  Incremawtor  has  thrust,  just 
noo,  intil  the  fire  ? 

KOBTB. 

I  should  think  about  a  score,  or  so,  of  crown  octavo — 350  pages — twenty 
lines  to  the  page.    Calculate  that,  James. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Here*s  my  keilavine.       350 

SO 

7000        pages — ^which  multiply 
by  20 

140,000        Unes 
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Maist  equal  to  a  ^  farther  portion'*  o*  the  ^  Excursion  !*'  Surelj,  surelj,  there 
maun  hae  been  twa  three  thousan*  gude  lines  amang  sic  a  multitude  ! 

TICKLEB. 

Deyil  the  one— all  fudge  and  flummery.  More  meaning  in  anj  one  pangnpk 
of  Pope,  than  in  the  whole  skuttlefuL 

SHBPHBBD. 

A  skuttlefu'  0*  poetry !  I  canna  thole  either  the  sicht  or  the  90un\  It*8  de- 
grawdin  to  the  divine  art. — Get  out  o'  my  reach,  ye  wee  wicked  weezenM  deri], 
or  ril  clour  your  pow  for  you. — ^And  as  for  thae  Incremawtors 

HOBTH. 


Why,  James,  would  you  belieye  it,  that  Stoic  with  the  black  wfaiakea  is 
himself  a  poet ;  and  has  even  now,  with  his  inexorable  poker,  in  all  probability, 
thrust  into  nothingness  a  quire  of  his  own  yersified  MoS. ! 

SHBPHBBD. 

Oh !  wae*s  me  !  that  poetry  should  be  siccan  a  drog !  Is  there  nae  diance 
think  ye,  sir,  o'  it's  lookm'  up  ? 

HOBTH. 

None,  James.  Not  till  new  men  efiiilge.  All  your  old  stagers  are  done 
up.  Soott  has  done  his  best  in  yerse— so  hu  Southey — so  Moore— so  Words- 
Worth — so  Crabbe — so  Oampbell — so  Hogg. 

TIOKLBB. 

And  really,  Mr  NorUi,  after  all,  what  have  th^  done  ?  Sir  Walter  has  yer- 
sified a  few  old  stories,  and  is  at  the  head  of  all  modem  ballad-mongeii. 
What  more  ?  Southey  has  written  one  wild  and  wondrous  tale,  Thalaba  ;  bat 
all  his  other  attempts  are  abortiye— and  the  last  spark  of  inspiration  within 
him  has  been  for  years  extinct.  Many  of  Moore's  songs  will  liye— but  a  man 
cannot  be  song-singing  all  lus  days ;  and  as  for  Wordsworth,  take  him  out  of 
die  Lake  country,  and  his  pratUe  is  tedious.  Crabbe,  and  Oampbell,  and 
Hogg 

50BTH. 

Oome,  come,  don't  be  silly.  Tickler.  A  man  looks  like  a  ninny  the  moment 
he  begins  eyen  to  think  about  yersemen. 

TIOKLBB. 

There  it  goes  up  the  chinmey — ^An  Ode  to  the  Moon — ^pursued  by  Tlie 
Sleeping  Infimt — the  Homed  Oiwl — ^the  late  Elephant — and  General  Boli- 
yar. 

SHBPHBBD. 

0,  sirs  \  the  room's  gettin'  desperate  warm.  I  pity  the  poor  Incremawtors — 
they  maun  be  unco  dry.  Beelzebub,  open  the  window,  man.  ye  ugij  deeyil, 
and  let  in  a  cunent  o'  cool  air.  Mr  North,  I  canna  thole  the  heat ;  and  I  ad: 
it  is  a  particular  fiiyour,  no  to  bum  the  prose  till  after  supper.  At  a'  eyents, 
let  the  marriejl  Incremawtor  ganff  hame  to  his  bride— and  there's  fiye  shil- 
Imjip  to  him  to  drink  my  health  at  his  ain  ingle. 
(hkcrtmatwry  Devil,  Clerk  of  the  Balaamrbox,  PorterSy  and  Mr  Ambrose  retire.) 

50BTH. 

Who  are  the  wittiest  men  of  our  day,  Tickler  ? 

TICKLBB. 

Christopher  North,  Timothy  Tickler,  and  James  Hogg. 

NOBTH. 

Poo,  poo— we  all  know  that — ^but  out  of  doors  ? 

TICKLEB. 

Canning,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Jeffirey. 

NOBTH. 

I  fear  it  is  so.  Canning's  wit  is  infallible.  It  is  neyer  out  of  time  or  place, 
and  is  finely  proportioned  to  its  object.  Has  he  a  good-natured,  gentlemanly, 
well-educated  blockhead — say  of  the  landed  interest — to  make  ridiculous,  he 
does  it  so  pleasingly,  that  the  Esquire  joins  in  the  general  smile.  Is  it  a  coarse 
calculating  dunce  of  the  mercantile  school,  he  suddenly  hits  him  such  a  hcayy 
blow  on  the  organ  of  number,  that  the  stunned  economist  is  unable  to  sum 
up  the  total  of  the  whole.  Would  some  pert  prig  of  the  profession  be  ^usetious 
oyermuch,  Canning  ventures  to  the  very  borders  of  yulgarity,  and  discomfits 
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him  with  aa  old  Joe.  Doth  some  mouthing  member  of  mediocrity  sport  orator, 
and  make  use  of  a  dead  tongue,  then  the  classical  Secretary  runs  hun  through 
and  through  with  apt  quotations,  and  before  the  member  feels  himself  wound- 
ed, the  whole  House  sees  that  he  is  a  dead  man. 

TICKLER. 

His  wit  is  shown  in  greatest  power  in  the  battles  of  the  giants.  When 
Brougham  bellows  against  him,  a  Bull  of  Bashan,  the  Secretary  waits  till  his 
horns  are  lowered  for  the  death-blow,  and  then  stepping  aside,  he  plants  with 
graceful  dexterity  the  fine-tempered  weapon  in  the  spine  of  the  mighty  Brute. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whish  !  Nae  personality  the  nicht.  Michty  Brute  ! — ^Do  you  ca'  Hairy 
Brumm  a  michty  Brute  ?  He's  just  a  raaist  agreeable  enterteenin'  fallow, 
and  I  recollect  utten  up  wi'  him  a  nicht,  for  three  nichts  rinnin',  about  thretty 
years  syne,  at  Miss  Ritchie's  bottle,  Peebles  0  man,  but  he  was  wutty, 
wutty — and  bricht  thochts  o'  a  maist  extraordinary  kind  met  thegither,  irae  the 
opposite  poles  o'  the  human  understanding.  I  prophesied  at  every  new  half- 
mutchkin,  that  Mr  Brumm  would  be  a  distinguished  character,  and  there  he 
is,  you  see,  Leader  o'  the  Opposition. 

TICKLER. 


His  Majesty's  Opposition ! 
Sidney  Smith  is  a  wit. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

No  him — perpetually  playin'  upon  words.  I  canna  thole  to  hear  words 
played  upon  till  they  lose  their  natural  downright  meaning  and  signification. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  a  fallow  frae  Edinburgh  came  out  to  the  south  for 
orders  o'  speerits  amang  the  glens,  (rum,  and  brandy,  and  Hollands,)  and  I 
asked  him  to  dine  at  Mount  Benger.  He  had  hardly  put  his  hat  on  a  peg  in 
the  trans,  afore  he  began  playin'  wi*  his  ain  words  ;  and  he  had  nae  sooner  sat 
down,  than  he  began  playin'  wi'  mine  too,  makin'  puns  o'  them,  and  double 
entendres,  and  bits  o'  intolerable  wutticisms,  eneuch  to  make  a  body  scunner. 
Faith,  I  cut  him  short,  by  tellin'  him  that  nae  speerit-dealer  in  the  kingdom 
should  play  the  fuie  in  my  house,  and  that  if  he  was  a  wut,  he  had  better 
saddle  his  powney  and  be  afiT  to  Selkirk.  He  grew  red,  red  in  the  face  ;  but  for 
the  rest  o'  the  evening,  and  we  didna  gang  to  bed  till  the  sma'  hours,  he  was 
not  only  rational,  but  clever  and  weel-informed,  and  I  gied  him  an  order  for 
twenty  gallons. 

TICKLER. 

Yes — Sidney  Smith  has  a  rare  genius  for  the  grotesque.  He  is,  with  his 
quips  and  cranks,  a  formidable  enemy  to  pomposity  and  pretension.  No 
man  can  wear  a  big  wig  comfortably  in  his  presence  ;  the  absurdity  of  such 
enormous  frizzle  is  felt ;  and  the  dignitary  would  fain  exchange  all  that  horse- 
hair for  a  few  scattered  locks  of  another  animal. 

NORTH. 

He  would  make  a  lively  interlocutor  at  a  Noctes.  Indeed,  I  intend  to  ask 
him,  and  Mr  Jeffirey,  and  Oobbett,  and  Joseph  Hume,  and  a  few  more  choice 
spirits,  to  join  our  festive  board 

SHEPHERD. 

0  man,  that  will  be  capital  sport.    Sic  conversation  ! 

TICKLER. 

0  my  dear  James,  conversation  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  world  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  often  thought  and  felt  that,  at  parties  where  ancf  micht  hae  expeckit 
better  things.  First  o'  a'  comes  the  wather — ^no  a  bad  toppic,  but  ane  that 
town's  folks  kens  naething  about.  Wather !  My  faith,  had  ye  been  but*  in 
Yarrow  last  Thursday. 

TICKLER. 

What  was  thd  matter,  James,  the  last  Thursday  in  Yarrow  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Fsc  tell  you,  and  judge  for  yoursol.  At  four  in  the  momin',  it  was  that 
hard  frost  that  the  dubs  i^cre  bearin,  and  the  midden  was  as  hard  as  a  rickle 
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rally  speaking,  eyelids  begin  to  fall  under  ten  minutes,  or  from  that  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour?    Why  is  it  thus ! 

BHBPHEBD. 

What  yawns  have  I  not  seen  in  kirks  !  The  women,  at  least  the  young  aoes, 
dinna  like  to  open  their  mouths  verra  wide,  for  it*s  no  becoming,  and  they're 
feared  the  lads  may  be  glowering  at  them ;  so  they  just  pucker  up  their  bit 
lips,  draw  in  their  breath,  baud  down  their  heads,  and  put  up  their  haons  to 
their  chafts.  to  conceal  a  suppressed  gaunt,  and  then  straughtenin*  themselb 
up,  pretend  to  be  hearldnin*  to  the  practicaJ  conclusions. 

TIOKLBB. 

And  pray,  James,  what  business  have  you  to  be  making  such  obserTations 
during  divine  service  7 

8BBPBBBD. 

I'm  speakin  o*  ither  years,  Mr  Tickler,  and  human  nature's  the  same  noo 
as  in  the  ninety-eight.  As  for  the  auld  wives,  they  lay  their  big-bonnetted 
heads  on  their  shouther,  and  U!  owerinto  a  deep  sleep  at  ance ;  yet  you'll  never 
hear  a  single  ane  among  them  committin'  a  snore.  I've  often  wondered  at  that, 
for  the  maist  o*  the  cummers  hae  sonorous  noses  whenlyin'  beside  the  gudeman, 
and  may  be  heard  through  a'  the  house,  as  regular  as  clock-wark. 

TIOKLBB. 

YeS)  James,  the  power  of  the  mind  over  itself  in  sleep  is  indeed  inexpli- 
cable. The  worthy  fat  old  matron  says  to  herself,  as  her  eyes  are  closang,  "  I 
must  not  snore  in  the  kirk ;"  and  she  snores  not — at  the  most^  a  sort  of  snuffle. 
How  is  this  ? 

BHEPHBBD. 

Noo  and  then  you'll  see  an  ill-faured,  pock-marked,  black-a-viced  hisde 
in  the  front  laft,  opposite  the  poopit,  wha  has  naething  to  houp  frae  our  side 
o'  the  house,  openin  the  great  muckle  ugly  mouth  o'  her,  like  that  o'  a  bull- 
trout in  Tarass  Moss,  as  if  she  ware  ettlin  to  swallow  the  minister. 

NORTH. 

James — James — spare  the  softer  sex  I 

SHEPHERD. 

But  the  curiousest  thing  to  observe  about  the  lasses,  when  they  are  gettin' 
drowsy  during  sermon,  is  their  een.  First  a  glazedness  comes  ower  them,  and 
the  lids  fa'  down,  and  are  lifted  up  at  the  rate  o'  about  ten  in  the  minute.  Then 
the  poor  creatures  gie  their  heads  a  shake,  and,  unwillin'  to  be  overcome,  try  to 
find  out  the  verse  the  minister  may  be  quotin'  ;  but  a'  in  vain,  for  the  hum- 
miu'  stillness  o'  the  kirk  subdues  them  into  sleep,  and  the  sound  o'  the  preacher 
is  in  their  lugs  like  that  o'  a  waterfa'. 

NORTH. 

Your  words,  James,  are  like  poppy  and  mandragora. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Then,  a'thegither  inconscious  o'  what  they're  doin',  they  fix  their  glimmer- 
in'  een  upon  your  face,  as  if  they  were  dyin'  for  love  o'  you,  and  keep  nid  nod- 
din  upon  you,  for  great  part  o'  ane  o'  the  dizzin  divisions  o'  the  discourse. 
You  may  gie  a  bit  lauch  at  them  wi'  the  comer  o'  your  ee,  or  touch  their  fit 
wi'  yours  aneath  the  table,  and  they'll  never  sae  much  as  ken  you're  in  the 
same  seat ;  and,  finally,  the  soft-rounded  chin  draps  down  towards  the  bonnie 
bosom  ;  the  blue-veined  violet  eye-lids  close  the  twilight  whose  dewy  fall  it 
was  sae  pleasant  to  behold  ;  the  rose-bud  lips,  slightly  apart,  reveal  teeth  pure 
as  lily-leaves,  and  the  bonny  innocent  is  as  sound  asleep  as  her  sister  at  hame 
in  its  rockin  craddle. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  there  is  so  much  feeling  in  your  description,  that,  bordering 
though  it  be  on  the  fJEicetious,  it  yet  leaves  a  pleasant  impression  on  my  mind 
of  the  Sabbath-service  in  one  of  our  lowly  kirks. 

BHEPHBRD. 

Far  be  it  frae  me  or  mine,  Mr  North,  to  treat  wi'  levity  one  sacred  subject. 
But  gin  folk  wuU  sleep  in  the  kirk,  where's  the  harm  in  sayin'  that  they  do 
so  1  My  ain  opinion  is,  that  the  mair  dourly  you  set  yourseli  to  listen  to  a  no 
verra  bricht  discoorSe,  as  if  you  had  taken  an  oath  to  devour't  frae  stoop  to 
roop,  the  mair  certain-sure  you  are  o'  fa'in'  ower  into  a  deep  lang  sleep.     The 
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verra  attitude  o'  leanin'  back,  and  stretchin*  out  your  legs,  and  fixing  your  een 
in  ae  direction,  is  a  maist  dangerous  attitude  ;  and  then,  gin  the  minister  has 
on  J  action, — ^saj  jooking  down  his  head,  or  see-sawing  wi*  his  hauns,  or  leanin' 
ower,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  wi'  the  precentor,  or  keepin'  his  een  fixed  on 
the  roof,  as  if  there  were  a  hole  in^t  lettin'  in  the  licht  o*  heaven, — or  tumtn' 
first  to  the  ae  side  and  then  to  the  ither,  that  the  congregation  may  hae  an 
equal  share  o'  his  front  physiognomy  as  weePs  his  side  &e,->or  staunin*  bolt 
upright  in  the  verra  middle  o'  the  poopit,  without  ever  ance  movin'  ony  mair 
than  gin  he  were  a  corp  set  up  on  end  by  some  cantrip,  and  lettin*  out  the  dry, 
dusty,  moral  apothegms  wi'  ae  continued  and  monotonous  gim— oh !  Mr 
North,  Mr  North,  could  even  an  evil  conscience  keep  awake  under  such  sopo- 
rifics, ony  mair  than  the  honestest  o'  men,  were  the  banns  cried  for  the  third 
time,  and  he  gaun  to  be  married  on  the  Monday  morning  ? 

NORTH. 

Yet,  after  all,  James,  I  believe  country  congregations  are,  in  general,  very 
attentive. 

SHEPHBBP. 

Ay,  ay,  sir.  If  twa  are  sleepin',  ten  are  wauken  ;  and  I  seriously  think  that 
mair  than  ae  half  o'  them  that's  sleepin'  enter  into  the  spirit  o'  the  sermon. 
You  see  they  a'  hear  the  text,  and  the  introductory  remarks,  and  the  heads  ; 
and,  fa*in*  asleep  in  a  serious  and  solemn  mood,  they  carry  the  sense  alang  wi' 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  said  no  to  hear  an  accompanying  soun',  so  that  it 
wadna*  be  just  fair  to  assert  that  they  lose  the  sermon  they  didna  listen  to  ;  for 
thochts,  and  ideas,  and  feelings,  keep  floatin*  doun  alang  the  stream  o*  silent 
thocht,  and  when  they  awaken  at  the  ''Amen,''  their  minds,  if  no  greatly 
instructed,  hae  been  tranquilleezed  ;  they  join  loudly  in  the  ensuing  psalm, 
and  without  remembering  mony  o'  the  words,  carry  haine  the  feck  o'  the  mean- 
ing o'  the  discourse,  and  a'  the  pecidiarities  o'  the  doctrine. 

NORTH. 

I  never  heard  a  bad  sermon  in  a  country  church  in  my  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  neither.  Oh,  man,  it's  great  nonsense  a'  that  talk  about  preachin' 
that  gangs  on  in  Embro*.  Simplicity,  sincerity,  and  earnestness,  are  a'  I  ask 
frae  ony  preacher.  Our  duty  is  plain,  and  it  requires  neither  great  genius  nor 
great  erudition  to  teach  and  enforce  it.  To  me  nae  mair  disgusting  sight  than 
a  cretnr  thinkin'  o'  himsel,  and  the  great  appearance  he  is  makin'  afore  his 
brother-worms ! 

TICKLER. 

The  popular  preacher  has  written  his  sermon  acc6rding  to  the  rules  of  rhe- 
toric, and  for  the  sake  of  efiTect.  He  chuckles  inwardly  before  he  delivers  the 
blow  that  tells ;  and  at  the  close  of  every  climax  the  inward  man  exclaims, 
"What  a  fine  boy  am  I!" 

NORTH. 

He  dares  some  antagonist  to  the  fight  who  has  been  dead  for  a  hundred 
years— digs  up  such  of  his  bones  as  are  yet  unmouldered,  and  erects  them  into 
a  skeleton-figure  veiled  with  its  cearments.  There  stands  the  champion  of 
infidelity ;  and  there  the  defender  of  the  Faith !  Twenty  to  one — Flesh  against 
Bones — and  at  the  first  facer,  Hume  or  Voltaire  is  grassed,  and  gives  in ! 

TICKLER. 

The  pride  of  the  presbytery  is  in  high  condition,  and  kicks  his  prostrate  foe 
till  the  shroud  rings  again  like  a  bag  of  bones. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then,  when  the  kirk  scales,  what  a  spearin'  o'  questions  about  the  discourse ! 
"  Oh !  was  na  the  doctor  great  the  day  1'*  "  Oh !  Mem,  was  na  he  beautifu' 
about  the  myrrh  ?"  "  Will  you  go.  Miss  Katie,  and  hear  him  speak  in  the 
General  Assembly  I" — "  He  seemed  very  much  fatigued,  and  perspired  most 
profusely — he  is  quite  equal  to  Chalmers."  And  so  the  vulgar  shmg  spreads 
along  the  streets,  and  renders  denner  itsel'  loathsome.  Is  this,  I  ask,  the  spirit 
of  religious  worship  on  Ood's  holy  day  1 

NORTH. 

No,  James — a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  sleeping  you  so  beautifully 
described. 
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SBBPHBBD. 

Hard-working  auld  men,  wi*  white  heads,  that  hae  walked  four  or  sax  miles 
to  the  kirk,  may  weel  close  their  een,  for  a  short  space,  during  on  j  disooorK 
ever  deliv^^  hj  one  of  woman  bom — so  may  their  wires,  whose  hamu  hart 
never  had  an  idle  hour  during  the  stirring  week — so  may  their  sons,  who  have 
been  sowing,  or  reaping  the  harvest — and  so  may  their  daughter»--Ood  Uen 
them !  who  have  been  singing  at  their  domestic  toils,  frae  the  earliest  g^iot  o* 
mom  to  the  lustre  o*  the  evening  star.  But  thinkna  that  I  meant  to  speak  the 
exact  truth  when  I  was  jokin^  about  their  sleepin'  in  the  kirk.  I  kent  whom  I 
was  talkin'  to,  and  that  they  would  na  mistake  the  spirit  o'  my  pictur.  A 
country  congregation  carries  into  the  House  of  Qod  heart-offerings  o*  pie^, 
gratefii*  to  Him  and  his  angels.  They  go  there  to  sing  his  praises,  and  to  jom 
in  prayer  to  his  throne,  and  to  hear  expounded  his  Holy  Word.  They  go  not 
thither  as  to  a  theatre,  to  see  an  actor 

NOBTH. 

Nor  to  compare  Mr  This  with  Dr  That- 


TIOKLBB. 

Nor  to  cock  the  critic  eye  at  the  preacher,  and  palaver  about  the  seraion^  as 
about  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 

HORTH. 

Nor  to  assume  a  Sabbath-sanctity,  from  which  their  week-day  avocations  are 
all  abhorrent. 

BHKPBEBD. 

Nor  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  ^es  to  Heaven,  that  have  their  natural 
expression  only  when  devouring  the  dust  o*  the  earth. 

TIOKX#BB. 

Nor  to  dismiss  all  charity  from  their  hearts  towards  "the  sitters  below^^ 
another  preacher,  and  to  look  upon  them  returning  from  their  own  church  as 
so  many  lost  sheep. 

VOBTB. 

Nor  to  drive  away  home,  in  unpaid  chariots,  the  most  pious  of  women, 
but  the  sulkiest  of  wives. 

TIOKLBB. 

Nor  unforgetful  of  the  cards  of  yester-night,  nor  unhopeful  of  the  mbber  of 
to-morrow. 

BBBPHEBD. 

To  eat  a  cold  denner,  wi'  a  sour  temper,  and  a  ftu%  that,  under  the  gloom  o' 
an  artificial  religion  that  owns  no  relation  wi*  the  heart,  looks  as  ugly  at  fourfy, 
as  that  o'  a  kintra  wife*s  at  threescore. 

HOBTB. 

What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  tiiis  vituperation  7 

BflSPBBBD. 

De'il  tak  me  gin  I  ken.  But  I  fin*  mysel  gettin  desperate  angry  at  some- 
thing or  ither,  and  could  abuse  maist  onyboay. — Wha  was't  that  introduced 
the  toppic  o'  kirks  ?     I'm  sure  it  wasna  me.     It  was  you,  Mr  Tickler. 

TIOKLBB. 

Me  introduce  the  top  of  kirks  ? 

BBEPBBBD. 

Yes ;  you  said  "  What-  think  you  of  the  theatre — ^preaching — ^politics — ma- 
gazines and  reviews,  and  the  threatened  millenium  1"  FU  swear  to  the  veira 
words,  as  if  I  had  ta'en  them  dpwn  wi*  the  keelavine. 

HOBTB. 

James,  don*t  you  think  Tickler  would  have  been  an  admirable  preacher  ? 

SHBPBBBD. 

I  canna  say ;  but  I  could  answer  for  he*s  being  a  good  precentor. 

TIOKLBB. 

Why  not  a  preacher  ? 

SHEPBBBn. 

Tou  wadna  hae  been  to  be  depended  on.  Your  discourses,  like  your  ain 
figure,  wad  hae  wanted  proportion  ;  and  as  for  doctrine,  I  doubt  you  wad  hae 
bSen  heterodox.  Then,  you  wad  hae  been  sic  a  queer-lookin*  chier  in  the 
poopit ! 
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TIOKLBR. 

Don't  you  thibk  I  would  have  been  an  admirable  Moderator  ? 

SHBPHBBD. 

You're  just  best  as  you  are — a  gentleman  at  large.  You're  scarcely  weel 
adapted  for  ony  profession — except  maybe  a  fizician.  You  wad  hae  &nn  a 
pulse  wi'  a  true  Esculawpian  solemnity ;  and  that  face  o'  yours,  when  you 
look'd  glum  or  grusome,  wad  hae  frichtened  families  into  fees,  and  held  pa- 
tients down  to  sick-beds,  season  after  season.  0  man !  but  you  wad  hae 
had  gran'  practice. 

TICKliBB. 

I  could  not  have  endured  the  quackery  of  the  thing,  Hogg. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Hand  your  tongue.  There's  equal  quackery  in  a'  things  alike.  Look  at  a 
godger— that  is  an  oflisher— a'  wayin*  wi*  white  plumes,  glitterin'  wi'  gowd 
and  ringin  wi'  iron — galloping  on  a  grey  horse,  that  eaves  the  foam  frae  its 
fiery  nostrils  wi'  a  mane  o'  clouds,  and  a  tail  that  flows  like  a  cataract ;  mus- 
tachies  about  the  mouth  like  a  deyourin'  cannibal,  and  proud  fierce  een,  that 
seem  glowerin'  for  an  enemy  into  the  distant  horrison — his  long  swurd  swing- 
ing in  the  scabbard  wi'  a  fearsume  clatter  aneath  Bellerophon's  belly-— and  his 
doup  dunshin'  down  among  the  spats  o'  a  teegger's  skin,  or  that  o  a  leopard 
—till  the  sound  o'  the  trumpet  gangs  up  to  the  sky,  answered  hj  the  ram- 
paugin'  Arabs,  "  ha,  ha" — and  a'  the  stopped  street  stares  on  the  aid-de-camp 
o'  the  stawf,  writers'-clerks,  bakers,  butchers,  and  printers'  deevils,  a'  wushin 
they  were  sodgers — and  leddies  frae  balconies,  where  they  sit  shooin'  silk- 
purses  in  the  sunshine,  start  up,  and  wi'  palpitatin'  hearts,  send  looks  o'  love 
and  languishment  after  the  Flyin'  Dragon. 

NOBTH. 

Mercy  on  us,  James,  you  are  a  perfect  Tyrtseus. 

BHEPHBBI). 

0 !  wad  you  beliey't — ^but  its  true — ^that  at  school  that  symbol  o'  extermina- 
tion was  ca'd  Fozie  Tam  1 

NOBTH. 

Spare  us,  James — spare  us.    The  pain  in  our  side  returns. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Every  callant  in  the  class  could  gie  him  his  licks ;  and  I  recollec'  ance  a 
lassie  gi'en  him  a  bloody  nose.  He  durstna  gang  into  the  dookin  aboon  hb 
doup,  for  fear  o'  drownin',  and  even  then  wi'  seggs  ;  and  as  for  speelin*  trees,  he 
never  ventured  aboon  the  rotteb  branches  o'  aScotch  fir.  He  was  feared  for 
ghosts,  and  wadna  sleep  in  a  room  by  himsell ;  and  ance  on  a  Halloween,  he 
swarfed  at  the  apparition  o'  a  lowin'  turnip.  But  nbo  he's  a  warrior,  and  fought 
at  Waterloo.  Yes — Fozie  T^wn  wears  a  medal,  for  he  overthrew  Napoleon. 
Ca'  ye  na  that  quackery,  wi'  a  vengeance  1 

NOBTH. 

Why,  James,  you  do  not  mean  surely  thus  to  characterise  the  British  sol- 
dier ? 

SHBPHBBD. 

No.  The  British  army,  drawn  up  in  order  o'  battle,  seems  to  me  an  earthly 
image  of  the  power  of  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  still  what  I  said  was  true, 
and  nae  ither  name  had  he  at  school  but  Fozie  Tam.  Oh,  sirs  !  when  I  see  what 
oreturs  like  him  can  do,  I  could  greet  that  I'm  no  a  sodger. 

TIOKLBB. 

What  the  deuce  can  they  do,  that  you  or  I,  James,  cannot  do  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter? 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  wonder  to  hear  you  askin'.  Let  you  or  me  gang  into  a  public  room  at  ae 
door,  amang  a  bunder  bonnie  lassies,  and  Fozie  Tam  in  full  uniform  at  anither. 
and  every  star  in  the  firmament  will  shine  on  him  alone — no  a  glint  for  ane  o 
us  twa — no  a  smile  or  a  syllable — we  can  only  see  the  back  o'  their  necks. 

TIOKLBR. 

And  bare  enough  they  probably  are,  James. 

8HBPHEBD. 

Nae  great  harm  in  that,  Mr  Tickler,  for  a  bonny  bare  neck  can  do  naebody 
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ill,  and  to  me  has  aye  rather  the  look  o^  innocence — but  maun  a  poet,  or  ota- 
tor 

TICKLBR. 

Be  neglected  on  account  of  Foxie  Tarn  ? 

6HEPHBBP. 

And  by  mony  o'  the  yenra  same  creturs  that  at  a  great  leeterary  sooper  the 
nicht  afore  were  sae  affiible  and  sae  flatterin*,  aakin'  me  to  reoeet  my  am  ver- 
ses, and  sing  my  ain  sangs,— -drinkin'  the  health  o'  the  Author  of  the  Queen^s 
Wake  in  toddy  out  0*  his  ain  tumbler — shakin^  hauns  at  parting  wad  in  tiio 
confusion  at  the  foot  0*  the  stairs,  puttin'  their  faces  sae  near  mine,  that  their 
sweet  warm  breath  was  maist  like  a  faint,  doubtfu^  kiss,  diriin'  to  ane's  Tcna 
heart — and  after  a'  this,  and  mair  than  this,  only  think  o'  being  dean  forgot- 
ten, overlooked,  or  despised,  for  the  sake  0'  Fosie  Tam  ! 

TIOKLIB. 

We  may  have  our  revenge.  Wait  till  you  find  him  in  plain  clothaB — on 
half-pay,  James,  or  sold  out — and  then,  Uke  Romeo,  when  the  play  is  over, 
and  the  satin  breeches  off,  he  walks  behind  the  scenes,  no  better  than  a  tavem- 
waiter,  or  a  man-milliner's  apprentice. 

BOBPHsan. 

There's  some  comfort  in  that,  undoubtedly.  Still  I  wish  I  had  been  a  "  sol- 
dier in  my  youth.''  I  wadna  care  sae  muckle  about  shoemakers  ;  but  lei  erea  a 
tailor  enlist,  and  nae  sooner  has  he  got  a  feather  on  his  head,  than  he  can 
whussle  out  the  proudest  lass  in  the  village. 

VOBTH. 

Somewhat  too  much  of  this.  None  of  us,  perhaps,  have  had  any  groat  rea- 
son to  complain — and  really,  at  our  time  of  life 

TIOKIiBH. 

Agreed. — You  were  at  the  Professional  Concert^  James,  t'other  ni^t,  I 

SBBPHBRD. 

Faith  no.  Catch  me  at  a  Professional  Concert  again,  and  I'll  gie  a  wocffttt 
to  the  hail  orchestra. 

TIOKLBB. 

These  fiddlers  carry  things  with  a  very  high  hand  indeed,  and  the  ama- 
teurs, as  they  call  themselyee,  are  eyen  more  insuffiBrable.  There  they  go  off 
at  0core,  every  wrist  wrigglin  in  some  wretched  concerto,  and  the  face  of  every 
scraper  on  catffut  as  intent  on  the  miscreated  noise,  as  if  not  only  his  own  and 
his  mmily's  subsistence  depended  on  it,  but  also  their  eternal  salvation  ! 

BHBPHXRD. 

And  they  ca'  that  music  1  It  may  be  sae  to  them,  for  there's  nae  sayin'  what 
a  man's  lugs  may  be  brought  to  by  evil  education — ^but  look  at  the  puir  au- 
dience, and  the  hardest  heart  maun  pity  them,  for  they're  in  great  pain,  and 
wad  fiun  be  out — but  that  maunna  bcH— thev  maun  sit  still  there  on  the  yena 
same  bit  0'  the  hard  bench — without  speakin'  or  eyen  whisperin^ — for 
three — ^four  hours — the  room  het  and  close — not  a  drap  o'  onything  to 
— nae  air  but  the  flirt  0'  a  fan — the  cursed  concertos  gettin'  louder  and  louder 
— the  fiddlers'  faces  mair  intolerably  impudent  the  stronger  they  strum 

HOBTH. 

Concerts  are  curses,  certainly.  The  noise  made  at  them  by  mrsons  on 
fiddles,  and  other  instruments,  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  public  Let 
Taniewicz,  and  Finlay  Dun,  and  Murray,  play  solos  of  various  kinds— divine 
airs  of  the  great  old  masters,  illustrious  or  obscure — airs  that  may  lap  the 
soul  in  Elysium.  Let  them  also,  at^  times,  join  their  eloquent  violins,  and 
harmoniously  discourse  in  a  celestial  colloquy  : — they  are  men  of  taste,  feeling, 
and  genius.  Let  the  fine-eared  spirits  of  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Scotland, 
enthnJ  our 

8HBPHBRD. 

Baud  your  tongue,  Mr  North,  you're  gettin'  ower  flowery.  What  I  sa^'s 
this — that,  wi'  the  exception  0'  some  diuen,  ae  half  0'  whom  are  mere  priggish 
pretenders,  eyery  ither  leevin'  soul  at  a  concert  sits  in  a  state  o'  sulky  stupe- 
faction.    And  to  pay  five  shillings,'  or  seyen,  or  aiblins  half  a  guinea,  for 
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tiokete  to  be  admitted,  iat  a  long  winter's  nieht^  into  purgalorT^-or  without 
offence,  say  at  anee,  into  hell  1 

TIOKLBft. 

The  fiddling  junto  should  be  kicked  to  the  doTiL  Let  the  public  absent 
herself  from  sudi  concerts,  and  then  we  may  have  music~*-but  not  till  then. 
The  perfimners  must  be  stwved  out  of  their  insolent  self-suffioienoy.  Nothing 
else  will  do. 

NOBSH. 

We  deserre  it  We  must  needs  be  Athenians  in  all  things  ;  and,  in  fsar  of 
being  reckoned  unscientific,  hundreds  of  people,  not  generally  esteemed  idiots, 
inll  crowd  to  a  concert,  at  which  they  knoi^  that  before  they  have  sat  half  an 
hour,  they  will  most  devoutly  desire  that  nddles  had  never  been  found  out, 
and  the  ann  of  every  fiddler  palsied  beyond  the  power  of  future  torments. 

SHIPHSBD. 

Why  dinna  ye  gie  them  a  dressin*  in  the  Magazine  ? 

VOBTH. 

Periiaps,  James,  they  are  beneath  print 

SHBPHBBI). 

Na,  na ;  gie  them  a  skelp  or  twa-nfoir  they're  as  sensitive  as  skinned  pad- 
docks. 

VOBVH. 

I  must  have  some  talk  with  my  friend  Sandy  Ballantyne,  with  whom,  by 
the  by,  I  have  not  smoked  a  cigar  for  some  moons  bygone,  for  he  knows  I  love 
music,  and  that  I  could  sit  from  sunset  to  sunrise  beneath  the  power  of  his 
matbUess  violin.    But  says  I,  my  dear  Sandy — ^My  dear  Sandy,  says  I 


'  Ypu  may  just  as  wed  at  anoe  baud  your  tongue,  as  to  8i>eak  to  him,  or  the 
like  o'  him,  on  the  subject.  He's  far  ower  gran'  a  sceeantific  player  to  mind 
ae  w<»d  that  you  say ;  and  him,  and  Qeorge  Thamson,  and  George  Hogarth, 
and  the  lave  o'  the  yamatoors,  wUl  lust  laudi  at  ye  as  an  ignoramus,  that  kens 
naething  o'  aoowstics,  or  the  dooUe-dooble-baiss,  or  Batehoven,  or  Mowsart, 
or  that  Carle  Weber. 

TIOKLIB. 

I  have  better  hopes,  James.  The  feeling,  taste,  knovdedge  of  the  majority 
must  be  consulted.  Science  must  not  be  sacrificed,  forwiuiout  science  whii 
would  be  a  concert  %  But  whenever  five  hundred  human  beings  are  collected 
in  one  nxmi,  not  for  punishment  but  enjoyment  they  are  entitled,  on  the  soore 
of  their  humanity,  to  some  small  portion  of  pleasure,  and  none  but  directors, 
with  black  hearts,  will  consign  than  all  up  ta  unmitigated  torments.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  Mr  Alexander  Ballantyne 

8HBPHBBD. 

Hell  ay  **  whish,"  if  you  sae  much  as  whiaper,  and  wull  rouse  to  the  skies 
thae  cursed  concert-chiels  in  the  orchestra  coming  out  wi'  a  crash  that  crushes 
in  Uie  drums  o'  your  lugs,  pierces  the  verra  oieli^  and  dumfounders  tAe  un- 
derstanding by  a  confused  noise  o'  naithingness,  frae  which  a'  sense  is  banished ; 
and  that  has  nae  mair  claim  to  be  ca'd  music  than  the  routin'  o'  ten  thousand 
kye  at  Fakirk  Trjtit. 

NOBTH. 

It  is  man^r  years,  James,  since  I  have  be^i  so  much  nleased  with  any  one's 
singing  as  with  Miss  Noel's.  She  is  a  sweet,  gentile,  moaest  creature,  and  her 
pipe  has  both  power  and  pathos. 

BHBPHBBD. 

She's  just  ane  o'  the  verra  best  singers  I  ever  heard  in  a'  my  life*— and  the 
proof  o't  is,  that  although  an  English  lassie,  she  can  sing  sweetly  a  Scottish 
san^.  That  tries  the  heart  at  anoe,  you  see,  Mr  North ;  and  unless  the  singer 
be  innocent  and  amiable,  and  fii'  o'  natural  sensibility,  such  as  a  &ther  wad 
like  in  his  ain  dochter,  she  needna  try  ane  o'  our  lyrics.  Here's  Miss  Noel's 
health,  and  a'  that's  gude  to  her ! 

NOBTH. 

Vocal  music,  James,  when  good,  how  divine !  Tour  own  fiur  young  daugh- 
ter sitting  with  her  arm  on  your  knee,  and  looking  up  in  her  old  f&ther's  fiu», 
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while  her  iDHocent  lips  distil  sounds  that  melt  into  his  yearning  heart,  tod  her 
blue  eyes  fill  with  happy  tears  under  the  pensive  charm  of  her  own  melody ! 

BHBPHSBD. 

I  canna  conceiye  a  purer  happiness.  0  man,  Mr  North,  my  dear,  dear  sir, 
why  dinna,  why  wunna  ye  marry  ?  Tou  that  are  sae  fiimiliMr  in  imaginatimi 
wi*  the  haill  range  o*  a^  pawrents'  thochts,  and  feelings. — Oh  !  why,  whysudna 
ye  marry  ? 

VOBTH. 

James — ^look  on  this  crutch — that  slit  shoe — ^these  chalk-stoned  fingers — 
hear  that  short  cat-cough 

SHEPHBBD. 

Deil  the  fears.  Mony  a  young  woman  wad  loup  at  the  offer.  Ye  hae  that 
in  your  ee,  sir,  that  tiUces  a  woman's  heart.  And  then,  Fame,  Fame,  Fkme, 
that's  the  idol  they  worship  upon  their  knees — witness  the  Duke  o*  Wellington 
and  mony  ithers. 

NOBTH. 

It  would  kill  me  quite  to  be  refused. 

BHXPHEBI). 

Refused  !  There's  no  a  woman,  either  maid  or  widow,  in  a'  Scotland,  that's 
reached  the  years  o'  understanding,  that  wad  refuse  you.  The  world  wad  think 
her  mad.  I  ken  mair  than  a  dizzen,  no  out  o'  their  teens  yet,  tiiat's  dyin'  for 
you. — Isna  that  true,  Mr  Tickler  % 

TIOKLEB. 

True  ! — Ay,  true  as  Watertonon  the  Cayman.  But  Nor^  is  Tain  enough 
already  of  his  empiry  over  the  &ir  sex — too  much  so,  indeed,  I  fear,  ever  to 
confine  himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  conjugal  state.  He  is  like  the 
air,  *^  a  chartered  libertine." 

SBBPHKBD. 

Think  shame  o'  yoursel',  Mr  Tickler.  That  never  was  Mr  North's  charac- 
ter, even  in  lusty  youth-h^.  Ma  faith,  he  was  ower  muckle  o'  a  man.  Open 
bosoms  werena  the  treasures  he  coveted — ^in  his  estimation  no  worth  the 
rifiin'.  He  has  had,  beyond  a'  doubt,  his  ain  dear,  secret,  sighin',  and  sabbin^ 
hours,  when  there  were  nae  stamies  in  heaven,  but  when  twa  lampin'  een,  £ar 
mair  beautifu'  than  them,  were  close  upon  him,  wi'  their  large  liquid  lustre, 

till  his  gazing  soul  overflowed  witl^  imtndurable  bliss.    When 

"nobth. 

Good  heavens,  James,  remember  those  secrets  were  confided  to  you  at  the 
Confessional ! 

SHBPHBBD. 

They  are  safe  as  gin  they  were  my  ain,  Mr  North.  How's  the  Ludge  lookin' 
this  spring  % 

*  NOBTH. 

In  great  beauty.  The  garden^wall  you  abused  so  three  years  ago  is  now  one 
blush  of  blossoms.  What  you  called  the  *^  wee  pookit  shrubs,"  now  form  a 
balmy  wilderness,  populous  with  bees  and  birds— -all  the  gravel  walks  are  now 
overshadowed  witii  the  cool  dimness  of  perpetual  twilight.  Ten  yards  off  yon 
cannot  see  the  house— only  its  rounded  chimneys — and,  indeed,  on  a  choe^i 
day  of  cloudless  sunshine,  yet  unsultry  air,  you  might  imagine  yourself  be- 
neath the  skies  of  Italy,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

TIOKLBB. 

Of  Modem  Athens,  if  you  please,  sir. 

SHBPHEBI). 

Just  o'  Auld  Reekie,  gin  you  like.    Are  the  Fife  hens  layin'  ? 

NOBTH. 

Yes,  James — and  Tapitoury  is  sitting. 

SHBPHBBD. 

That's  richt.  Weel,  o'  a'  the  hou-touddie's  I  ever  ate,  yon  species  is  the 
maist  truly  ffigantic.  I  could  hae  ta'en  my  Bible-oath  that  they  were  turkies. 
Then  I  thocht,  *'  surely  they  maim  ^  capons ;"  but  when  I  howked  into  the 
inside  o'  ane  o'  them,  and  brought  out  a  spoonfii'  o*  yeUow  ^gs,  fiae  the  size 
o'  a  pepper-corn  to  that  o'  a  boy's  bools,  and  up  to  the  bulk  o^  ba'  o'  thread. 
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thinks  I  to  mjsel,  ^  sure  aneuch  th^  are  hens,**  and  dose  upon  the  lajin*. 
Maist  a  pity  lo  kill  them  ! 

•  NOBTH. 

JameSy  you  shall  have  a  ddzen  eggs  to  set,  and  future  ages  will  wonder  at 
the  poultxy*  of  the  Forest.    Did  you  ever  see  a  capercailzie  1 

8HEPHBBD. 

Neyer.  The¥  have  heen  extinct  in  Scotland  for  fifty  years.  But  the  truth 
is,  Mr  North,  that  all  domesticated  fowl  would  liye  brawly  if  turned  out  into 
the  wilds  and  woods.  They  might  lose  in  size,  but  they  would  gain  in  sweet- 
ness— a  wild  sweetness — caught  frae  leaves  and  heather-berries,  and  the  pro- 
ducts 0*  desert  places,  that  are  blooming  like  the  rose.  A  tame  turkey  waa  be 
a  wild  ane  in  sax  months ;  and,  oh,  sir  !  it  wad  be  gran*  sport  to  see  and  hear 
a  great  big  bubblv-jock  gettin*  on  the  wing  in  a  wood,  wi*  a  loud  gobble, 
gobble,  gobble^  redder  than  ordinar  in  the  fiice,  and  the  ugly  feet  o'  him  dan- 
glin'  aneath  his  hea?y  hinder-end,  till  the  hail  brought  him  down  with  a  thud 
and  ^  squelch  amang  the  astonished  pointers  ! 

NOBTH. 

I  have  not  taken  a  game  certificate  this  year,  James.    Indeed 

SHEPHXBD. 

You*re  just  becomin*  perfectly  useless  a*  thegether,  Mr  North  ;  and  then 
look  at  the  Magazine — ^you  would  seem  no  to  hae  ta*en  out  a  game  certificate 
there  either— and  there  are  poachers  on  the  manor. 

50BTH. 

I  never  cut  up  anybody  now-a-days — ^for  old  age,  James^  like  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Fme  Arts — ^  EvmUU  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros,'^* 

SBEPHBBI). 

You're  far  ower  good-natured,  Mr  North  ;  and  the  corbies,  thinkin*  there's 
nae  gun  about  the  house,  or  at  least,  nae  powther  and  lead,  are  b^^innin*  to 
come  doakin*  close  in  upon  the  premises  wi  their  ugly  thrapples,  the  foul  car- 
rion !  You  should  lay  brown  Bess  ower  the  garden-dyke,  and  send  the  hail 
into  their  brains  for  them,  and  then  hinff  the  brutes  up  by  the  heels  firae  a 
fltal^  wi*  their  bloody  beaks  downmost,  till  a*  the  tribe  keep  aloof  in  their  dark 
neuks  frae  the  smell  o*  kindred  corruption  ;  or  gin  you  wad  only  gie  me  the 
gun i. 

NOBTH. 

Poo— -poo-— James — ^the  vermin  murder  one  another ;  and  nothing  you  know 
is  more  common  than  to  come  upon  a  poor  emaciated  dying  devil  m  a  ditch, 
surrounded  by  birds  of  the  same  nest,  who  keep  hopping  about  at  some  little 
distance,  narrowing  and  narrowing  the  circle,  as  the  croak  of  the  carrion  gets 
more  hoarse  and  hudky,  till  they  elose  in  upon  the  famished  fowl  in  his  last 
blindness,  making  prey  of  a  carcase  that  is  hardlv  worth  tearing  in  pieces, 
a  fleshless  bundle  of  fetid  feathers,  here  and  there  bedabbled  with  thm  blood, 
changed  almost  into  water  by  that  alchemist — Hunger. 

TIOKLBB. 

Were  the  hares  numerous  in  the  Forest  last  season,  James  ? 

SHXPHEBD. 

Just  atween  the  twa.  I  gripped  about  a  himder  and  forty  wi*  the  grews.  I 
never  recollec  them  rin  stronger — perfec*  witches  and  warlocks.  What  for  cam 
ye  never  out  1 

TIOKLBB. 

I  have  given  up  the  sports  of  the  field,  too,  James— even  angling  itself. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Weel,  I  get  fonder  and  fonder  o*  grewin*  every  season.  My  heart  loups 
when  Poossie  starts  frae  the  rashes  wi*  her  lang  hornlike  lugs  and  crooked  fiid, 
the  slut,  and  before  she  sees  the  dowgs,  keeps  ganging  rather  leisurely  up  the 
loiowe — ^till  catching  a  glimpse  o*  Olaverse,  doon  drap  her  lugs  a*  at  ance,  and 
laying  her  belly  to  we  brae,  awa*  she  flees,  Olaverse  turning  her  a  thousand 
times,  tUl,  wi*  a  desperate  s^g,  he  flings  himsel  on  her  open-mouthed — a 
caterwaulin  as  o*  weans  greetmg  for  sook  at  midnight,  and  then  a*8  husht,  and 
puir  Poossie  dead  as  a  herring. 

NOBTH. 

You  seem  melancholy,  Tickler — a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 
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TIOUilB. 

I  am  depressed  under  the  weight  of  mn  unwritten  article.  That  everiaating 
Magazine  of  yours  embitters  my  existence.  0,  that  there  iflste  but  one  mqpth 
in  the  year  without  a  Blackwood  ! 

BHBPBBBB. 

Or  rather  a  year  in  ane's  life  without  it,  that  a  body  mieht  hae  Idsure  to 

{>repare  for  anil^er  warld.  Hoo  the  Numbers  accumulate  on  the  shelye  o*  ane*s 
eebraiy !  I  bc^n  to  think  they  breed.  Then  a  dozen  or  twa  are  maiitly 
lyin*  on  the  drawers-head — twice  as  mony  mair  in  the  neuks  o*  rooms,  up 
and  down  stairs — ^the  servants  get  had  o'  them  in  the  kitchen — and  ye  caona 
open  the  press  to  tiJc  a  dram,  but  there's  the  face  o'  Geordy  Budiaoan. 

TIOKLIR. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  you  are  a  happy  man  in  the  Forest,  bqrond  the  dutches 
and  the  clack  of  an  Editor.  But  here  am  I  worried  to  death  by  derils,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  every  month.    I  wish  I  was  dead« 

SHBPHXRI). 

You  dinna  wush  ony  sic  thing,  Mr  Tickler.  That  appeteet  o*  yours  is  worth 
five  thousan'  a  year.  0  man !  it  would  be  a  sair  {Hty  to  die  wi'  sac  an  ^pe- 
teet !    Tell  me  about  the  Haggia-Feast. 

TIOKLBB. 

A  doien  of  us  entered  our  Haffgises  for  a  sweepstakes — and  the  matdi  was 
decided  at  worthy  Mrs  Fergusson^s,  High  Street  My  Haggis  (they  ware  afl 
made,  either  by  our  wives  or  cooks,  at  our  respective  places  of  abode)  ran  se- 
cond to  Meg  Dods's.  The  Director  General's  (which  was  what  sporting  men 
would  have  called  a  roarer)  came  in  third — ^none  of  the  others  were  ^aced. 

fl^BPBBBD. 

Did  ony  accident  happen  amang  die  Haggises  ?  I  see  by  your  &oe  thai  ane 
at  ieast  amang  the  dizsen  plajed  the  deevu.  I  reooUeo*  aBoetheawfu'eataooie 
wi*  a  Haggis,  in  auld  Mr  liaidlaw's  house.  It  was  a  great  muekle  big  aae^ 
answering  to  Robert  Bums's  description,  wi*  its  hurdies  like  twa  distant  hiDiL 
and  occupied  the  centre  o*  the  taUe,  round  whilk  sat  about  a  score  o*  lads  and 
lasses.  The  auld  man  had  shut  his  een  to  ask  a  blessing,  when  some  evil 
spewit  put  it  into  my  bead  to  gie  the  bag  a  slit  wi*  my  galley.  Like  waier 
on  the  breakin*  o*  a  dam,  out  roshed,  in  an  instantawneous  overaow.  the  inside 
0*  the  great  chieftain  o*  the  Pudding  race,  and  the  women-folk  brak  out  into 
sic  a  shriek,  that  the  master  thooht  somebody  had  drappeddown  dead.  Mean- 
while, its  contents  didna  stop  at  the  edge  o*  the  talde,  but  gaed  ower  iri'  a 
sdutter  upon  the  lads*  breeks  and  the  lassies*  petticoats,  burain*  the  weancs 
to  the  bane  ;  for  what*s  better  than  a  haggis  1 

VICKLia.* 

Nothi&g  on  this  side  of  ih»  grave. 

BHlPRB&n. 

What  a  skirlin* !  And  then  a*  the  ooUeys  be|;an  yelpin*  and  youffin*,  for 
some  0*  them  had  their  tauted  hips  scalded,  and  ithen  o'  them  could  na  see 
for  the  stew  that  was  rinnin*  down  their  chafts.  CHee'd  Shooshy  Da^eish  ML 
a*  her  length  in  the  thickest  part  o'  the  inundation,  wi'  lang  Tomlny  Potts 
aboon  her,  and  wo  tiiodit  they  would  never  hae  foun*  their  £eet  agaiui  for  the 
floor  was  as  sliddeiy  as  ioe— and— 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  were  you  to  write  that  down,  and  give  it  to  the  world  in  »  book, 
it  would  be  called  coarse. 

SBBPHIBD. 

Nae  doubt.  Evervthlng  nat*ral,  aind  easy,  and  true,  is  ca*d  ooorse— «8  I 
think  I  hae  observra  afive  noo  in  this  vena  roem-'^aad  what  has  been  the 
consequence  o*  sic  paling  criticiani  Withj  washy  water^oknts,  see  £uni 
that  you  canna  tell  a  tree  fine  a  teAer,  or  a  doug  firae  a  aoo,  or  a  fish  ftae 
a  fuk,  or  a  man  frae  a  woman.  Why,  Mr  North,  Fd  lay  my  higs,  that  gin  oar 
conversation  here  were  a'  taen  doon  in  short  hand^  and  prented  in  the  Ma- 
gaaine,  there  wadna  be  wantin*  pair  eheepin*  fuizenless  eretuies  to  oat 
coorse. 

NOBTB. 

Theocritus  has  been  blamed,  James,  on  the  same  score. 
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BHIPHBED. 

The  Allan  Rtunsay  o'  Sicily,  as  I  hae  heaM  ;  and  the  best  pastoral  poet  o* 
the  ancient  warUI.  Thank  Ood^  Mr  North,  the  fresh  airs  o*  heaven  blaw 
through  your  shepherd's  hut,  and  purify  it  fine  a*  pollution.  Things  hae  r<»lly 
come  to  a  queer  pass  when  towns'  bodies,  leevin'  in  shops  and  cellars,  and 
garrets  and  common  stairs,  and  lanes  and  streets  that,  wi'  a'  their  fine  gas 
lamp-posts,  are  pestilential  wi'  filth  and  fouMe ;  and  infested  wi'  lean,  manxy 
dowgs,  ruggin'  out  stinkin'  banes  firae  ^  sewers ;  and  wi'  auld  wives,  like 
broken-backed  witches,  that  are  little  mair  than  bundles  o'  movin'  rags,  dautin' 
among  the  bakiefii's  o'  ashes ;  and  wi'  squads  o'  routin'  or  spelrin'  bullies  o'  diiels, 
staggerin'  hame  frae  tripe-soopers,  to  the  disturbance  o'  tiie  flaes  in  their  yel- 
low-tinged-lookin'  blankets  ;  and  wi'  anes,  and  twas,  and  threes,  o'  wliat's 
fitf  wanr  than  a'  these,  great  lang-legged,  tawdry,  and  tawpjr  limmers,  standin' 
at  doses,  wi'  mouths  red  wi'  paints  and  stinkin'  o'  gin  uke  the  bungs  o' 
s]>eerit-ca8ks,  when  the  speerit  has  been  years  in  the  wudd ;  while  fiur  and 
wide  ower  the  dty  (Tm  speakin'  o'  the  Auld  Town)  you  hear  a  hellish  howl 
o'  thieves  and  prostitutes  carousing  on  red  henrings  and  distillery-whudqr, 
deep  down  in  dungeons  aneath  the  verra  stanes  o'  the  street ;  and  fiunt  fiur-an 
echoes  o'  fechts  wi'  watchmen,  and  cries  o'  '^  murder,  murder — ^fire,  fire" 
drowned  in  the  fiercer  hubbub  o'  curses,  endin'  in  shouts  o'  deevUish  l&uchter 
— I  say — ^What  was  I  gaun  to  say,  sir  ?  something  about  the  peace  and  plei^ 
santness  o'  Mount  Benger,  vnis't  no  %  and  o'  the  harmless  life  and  conversation 
o'  us  shepherds  amang  the  braes,  and  within  ^  murmurs  o'  the  sheep-washing 
Yarrow.  / 

VOBVB.    . 

I  hope  it  was  so— for  that  dark  picture  needs  relief. 

SHBPHBM). 

And  it  shall  hae  rdief.  Wad  it  no  be  relief  to  rise,  at  Mount  Benger,  just 
a  wee  bit  dim,  dewy  half^iour  afore  the  sun;  and  when  a'  the  housdiold  were 
yet  adeep  in  ^  heaven  o'  momin'  dreamB,  to  dauner  awa'  down  to  the  soun' 
o'  the  wiierfa',  that  ye  skently  see  gliatmerin'  in  the  uncertain  twilight  ? 

NOBTH. 

And  so  leap  in  upon  the  Nai|^  bef<^  she  has  braided  her  tresses,  or  air- 
ranged  the  cerulean  fddi  of  her  flowing  cymir. 

8HBPril]ID» 

Wad  it  no  be  rdief  to  see  green  glittsring  Nature  becoming  distincter  and 
distmcter,  fiur  and  wide  ower  the  vale  and  brae%  and  hills  and  mountains,  till 
ere  you  can  finish  the  unprameditated  prayer  mnt  Qod's  beautiful  creation  has 
breathed  into  your  heart — ^Earth  and  Heaven  are  in  broad  daylight,  and,  solemn 
thocht !  anither  morning  is  added  to  th6  span  of  mikn's  mortal  years  1 

TIOKLIB. 

Onul 


A*  the  laria  are  awa'  up  wi'  their  sangs  to  heaveur-a'  the  Hnties  are  low 
down  in  the  broom  wi'  theirs — dc  is  the  variety  o'  instinct  amang  the  bonny 
ereturs  that  live  in  nests  1  And  the  tnmts  are  loupin'  in  the  water,  and  the 
lambs  are  rinnin'  races  on  the  braes,  and  gin  I  were  there  to  see,  pohaps  the 
wild  swan  is  amang  the  water-lilies  of  St  Mark's  Loch,  or  say  rather  ^  Loch 
o'  the  LoweS)  lor  that  is  a  lonelier  water,  and  fiurther  up  amang  the  shadows 
o'ilie  hills. 

VOBTB. 

A  morning  landscape,  by  Gaude  Lorraine ! 

BHBPHXBD. 

Betumin'  back  hame,  the  wife  and  weans  are  a'  at  the  door— and  isna  my 
wee  Jamie  a  fine  fidlow,  wi'  his  licht-blue  cunnin'  een,  and  that  bashfu'  lovin* 
lauch,  when  he  sees  his  fiither,  Imd  th&t  s&ft  and  low  forest  voic^  that  gars  me, 
every  time  I  see  the  blessed  &ce  o'  him,  thuik  God  for  his  goodness,  and  my 
heart  overflow  wi'  what  is  surdy  happiness,  if  there  be  dc  a  thing  as  happiness 
on  this  inexplicable  earth  ? 

TIOBLBB. 

Here's  your  firedde,  James — ^your  porch--the  roef-tree.— North,  fill  a  bum- 
per.   {Thru  times  three.) 
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NORTH. 

You  once  were  so  good  as  to  flatter  me  by  saTm^,  that  I  ou^  to  go  into 
Parliament.    Now,  James,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  hnng  jou  in. 

SHBPHnU). 

I  haena  the  least  ambition.  Sae  far  firom  enyjin'  ^e  glory  o*  the  oraton  in 
that  House,  I  wndna  swap  ane  o*  my  ain  bit  wee  sangs  wT  the  langest-wunded 
speech  that  has  be^i  '^  hear'd,  hear  d,''  this  Session. 

TIOKLBR. 

James,  let  us  have  Meg  of  Marley. 

MBOO*  MABLET. 
1. 

0  KBH  ye  Mmt  o'  Marley  glen, 

The  bonny  Uue-ee'd  deary? 
She's  play'd  the  deil  amang  the  men, 

An*  a'  the  land's  grown  eiry ; 
She's  stown  the  Ban^  frae  me  clerk. 

An*  snool'd  him  wi'  the  shame  o't ; 
The  minister's  £a'en  through  the  text, 

An'  Meg  gets  a'  die  blame  o't. 

2. 
The  plowman  plows  without  the  sock. 

The  goadman  whistles  sparely. 
The  shepherd  pines  amang  his  flock, 

An'  turns  his  ee  to  Marley ; 
The  tailor's  fjEi'en  out-ower  the  bed, 

The  cobler  ca's  a  parley. 
The  weayer's  fet'en  ont-throu^  the  web  ; 

An'  a'  for  Meg  o'  Marley. 

3. 
What's  to  be  done  9  for  our  goodman 

Is  flyting  late  an'  early ; 
He  rises  but  to  curse  an  ban. 

An'  sits  down  but  to  ferly. 
But  ne'er  had  loye  a  brighter  lowe, 

0  light  his  torches  wany. 
At  the  bright  ee  an'  UitheBome  brow 

Of  bonny  Meg  o'  Marley. 

NORTH. 

A  simple  matter— but  well  worth  Joseph  Hume's  four  houiB'  speech,  and 
forty-seyen  resolutions. 

[Clock  strikes  ten^foldtn^  doors  ffy  open,  and  the  Tria  Luminft  Sco* 
torum  sit  down  to  supper,] 
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Bmou.  m.  Id.— Pab.  >B>  Ild. 
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Appohitments,  Froftiotions,  6;c, 


[June, 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


February. 

Brevet  J.  P.  de  Burgh,  late  Lt  CoL  h.  p.  nuak 

of  Lt  CoL  upon  Continent  of  Europe      M 
only  12  Jan.  1(06 

CapU  Looker,  84  F.  Ma),  in  the  Army 

19  July  18S1 
2  L.  O.  C^>t  M.  af  Carmarthen,  fhnn  17  Dr.      21 
Capt.  rice  Lord  O.  BentiHiok,  75  P. 

7  Jan.  1826 

B.U.G.  Ena  Lord  Elphinatone,  from  14  P.  Cor. 

by  purch.  Tice  Lord  A.  Conyn^am, 

prom.  28  do. 

Aa  Surg.  Hair,  flrom  48  F.  Suig.   Tloe 

Slow,  h.  p.  12  do. 

Lieut  Hin,  A4i.  Tloe  Hirst,  rea  Adj.  only      22 

2Peb. 

I  D.  O.  Cor.    Teeidale,  Lieut,   by  purch.    Tloe      24 

Smith,  prom.  12  Jan. 

C.  8.  Smith,  Cor.  da 

Cor.  Morris,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Beed,      25 

prom.  9  P^ 

P.  Hawkes,  Cor.  do. 

7  Cor.  and  Biding'master  Hickman,  rank      26 

of  Lieut  12  Jan. 

6  Dr.     Cor.  Mackay,  Lieut  by  purch.  Tioe  Barry, 

prom.  do. 

J.  Waddinxton,  Cor.  do.      27 

7  Lieut   PhiJlippe,  C^>t  by  purdL    Tire 

WUdman.prom.  UFeb.      29 

Cor.  BiggB,  Lieut  do. 

E.  Bryan,  Cor.  da 

Lieut  Lord  J.  PiU  Boy,  AdJ.  rioe  Weill,      80 

ree.  Adj*  onlr  19  Jan. 

II  Cor.  Johnson,  Lieut  by  purdi.  Tioe  DaTii, 

88  P.  do.      81 

H.  A.  Beynolds,  Cor.  do. 

13  Cor.    Ogflrie,    Lieut    by    purdL     Tioe 

Cunynghame,  prom.  18  Peb.      82 

T.  Benson,  Cor.  Tioe  Alexander,  prom. 

2da      88 
H.  Elton,  Cor.  Tioe  OgilTie  18  do. 

14  Cor.  and  Riding-master  Oriflis,  rank  of 

Lieut  12  Jan. 

W.  fi.  Alexander,  Cor.  by  purdL  Tioe 

Booke,  prom.  da 

15  Cor.  Oill,  Lieut  by  porch.  Tice  PhUlipM, 

prom.  19  do. 

A.  P.  Blyth.  Cor.  do. 

16  Lieut  Williams,  fh>m  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Paym. 

Tioe  Neyland,  dead  2  Sept  1824 

Cor.  Brown,  from  Cape  Corpt  CaT.  Cor.      85 
by  purch.  Tioe  Jillard,  prom. 

19  Jan.  1826 

17  Capt  Chambre,  from  75  P.  Capt  rioe  M,      36 

4^  Carmarthen,  2  Life  Ods.  7  do. 

1  P.  O.  Ens.  JekyU,  from  86  P.  Ena  and  Lieut 

by  purch.  Tice  St  Clair,  prom.     18  Peb. 

1  P.        Lieut  Cross,  Capt  by  purch.  rice  Mao-      88 

dougall,  ret  12  Jan. 

Surg.  Armstrong,  ttoxa.  Ceylon  B.  Surg. 

Tioe  Sandford,  dead  19  do. 

a  W.  O.  Beare,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tloe  Ooidon, 

prom.  28  do. 

5  Capt  Smith,  ftom  8  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April  1825 
7  Lieut    Hall,    fh)m    89  P.    Lieut   Tice      89 

Chambre,  prom.  26  Jan.  1826 

12  Hosp.  Assist  Dick,  Asrist  Suig.      12  do.      41 

14  Ens.  Daly,  Lieut  Tioe  Homer,  dead 

96  do.      48 
J.  B.  Maxwell,  Ens.  do. 

16  Lieut  Mooro,  ftom  20  P.  Lieut    Tice      46 

Parmer.  canceUed  2  Peb. 

16  Ena  Mynus,  Lieut  by  purch.  Tice  Hen- 

ley, prom.  28  Jan. 

J.  Cassidy,  Ena  do.      47 

A.  C.  Sterling,  Ena  Tice  Delancy,  prom. 

29  da 
W.  Ashmore,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Sterling, 
24  P.  18  Peb.      49 

18  Lieut  La  Touche,  CApt.  by  purch.  Tioe 

Doran,  prom.  14  Jan.      50 

Em.  OmTc*,  Lieut.  do. 


porch.   Ties 
db. 
19d» 
TioeChcue, 

do. 
h.  p.Lleat 


Ena  Boddam,  firom  90  P.  Ena       96Jaa. 
P.  Horn,  Ens.  by  pnrdi.  Tice  Boddsm. 

18  P.  do. 

Hoep.  Asdst  Poirest.  Assist  Surg,  vlee 

Ratledge,  55  P.  9  Feb. 

Ueutonieaiy,  fh>m  3  Vet  Bn.  LieoL 

Tloe  George,  Af.  CoL  Com  8  Apr.  182i 
Ena  Stewart,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Id  Ucot 

7  do. 
J.  Maodonald,  9d  Ueat  by  pordL  Tiee 

BTelegh,  prom.  28  Jan.  189S 

2d  Lieut  and  AdJ.  Youi^  rank  of  IM 

Lieut  2  Feb. 

Ena  Ooulden,  fhym  9d  W.  I.  &  Baa  Tiee 

St  Qnintin,  prom.  98  Jn. 
Maitland,   Lieut    by  porch,  tioe 

CampbeD,  prom.  18  Feb. 

Steriing,  fh>m  16  P.  Ens.  da 

J.  J.  Grore,  Ena  \is  purcfa.  Tioe  Griftfhs, 

prom.  12Jaa 

Hosp.  Assist  Sidey,  Assist  Snrg.        da 
Lieut  Wahington,  C^t,  \fs  poirdL   Tiee 

Brocksbank,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Ena  PIgottk  Limit  da 

. CoUey,  Ena  da 

J.  N.  Eraser,  do.  Tioe  WhaDy,  mpeaeded 

13  Jan. 
Ena    CongreTe,   Lieut    by 

Deedes,  pnnn. 
C.  Humfkey,  Ena 
Ens.  Dixon,  Lieut  by  purch. 

prom. 
J.  M.  T.  Borton,  Ena 
Lieut  Col.  Biwifngardt,  from 

CoL  paying  dilH  Tioe  Fearon,  64  P. 

19  te. 
Ena  Roes,  firom  8  Vet  Bn.  Ena. 

r  Apr.  1825 

M'Kay.froml  VetBn.Ena        do. 

Hosp.  Airist  Mnnay,  Asrist  Sws. 

19Jaa.l89S 
Lieut  Thain,  Capt  Tloe  Tench,  dead 

98  da 
Ena  Mackay,  Lieut  Tloe  Gibeon,  dead 

9FebL 
Lieut  EDioC  fhnn  B.  Sng.  Ueat  9  da 
O.  lUbotEna  9da 

Lieut  Galloway,  Adi-  vice  Thais,  pran. 

9da 
BreT.  M^.  Lynch,  fromS  Vet  Bn.  Oapt 

7  Apr.  1895 
Ena  Walsh,  fhxn  8  Vet  Bn.  Ena  da 
Lt  Croes,  from  49  P.  Lt  Tioe  Stewart 

h.p.74F.  12  Jan.  1898 

H.  W.  B.  Warburton,  Ena  by  pordi,  Ttee 

Hariey,  87  P.  19  da 

Lt  Mackay,  h.  p.  Tioe  hardman,  dead, 

lAug.  1895 
En.  Stokes,  Lt  da 

Lt  Woodward,  Ikom  71  P.  Capt  by  puivh. 

Tioe  Matthews,  ret  12  Jan.  1896 
DaTies,  ftom  11  Dr.  Capt  by  pun^ 

Tioe  MagilL  ret  19  do. 

T.  Maclean.  Ens.  Tiee  Stokea,  96  da 

Lt  ScMTnan,  fhxn  8  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

8  Apr.  1895 
Ena  Chikkn,  Lt  Tioe  Bassell,  dead. 

IS  May 
Hosp.  Aa  Brown,  Aa  terg.  Tioe  Hare,  R. 

Horse  Gda  12  Jao,  1896 

Ena  Vario,  Lt  Tioe  Duke,  dead 

lSeptl825 
Aa  Soi^  Mallodi,  fhmi  16  Dr.  Sua. 

Tioe  O'Flaherty,  dead  2  Feb.  1826 

Lt  HID.  Capt  Tioe  Parsono,  dead 

17Julyl89S 
Ena  Soott,  Lt  da 

T.  Wyatt.  Ena  96  Jan.  1896 

Lt  Orubbe,  from  h.  p.  74  P.  Lt  vibe 

Crow,  86  P.  Uda 

Ens.  Bartley,  Lt  by  purch.  rioe  J.  MggK. 

68  F.  19lo. 
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T.  W.  BdwMdi,  En. 

Bdb,  Pbdp*,  Lt.  bj  parch,  rioe 

prom. 
A.  C.  Errlngton,  Ens. 
Lt  Crofton,  from  8  Vet 

PothergUl.  64  P. 
Hogp.    Ab.   M&odonald, 

Leidi,  dead. 


19  July 

Meftde. 

4  Feb. 

do. 

Bn.  Lt  Tlce 

9  Apr.  18S6 

At.  8ais.   Tloe 

12  Jul  1896 


94 


Lt  Brodmum,  Capt  bj  porch,  vice  Lum- 
ley,  prom.  88  do. 

Ens.  Hlggins,  Lt  rice  BalBton,  dead, 

16Dec.l8S6 

Mill8»  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Richard- 
son, prom.  U  Jan,  1826 

P.  B.  Peck,  Bni.  by  porch,  vice  Hlfgina, 

16  Dea  1826 
Ens.  Gary,  Lt  by  pordi.  vice  Brookmaa, 

28  Jan.  1896 
As.   Sorg.   RoUedge.  from  90  P.   Sorg. 

vice  (^ReillF,  dead  26  do. 

C  M.  CaldwoQ,  Ens.  vice  Oore,  dead 

12  do. 
J.  Oreetham,  2d  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Van- 

deleor,  12  Dr.  6  do. 

Hosp.  As.  M'Credie,  As.  Sorg.         12  do. 
2d  Lt  Pits-Oerald,  1st  Lt  1^  porch,  vice 

Temple,  prom.  28  do. 

E.  W.  Eversley,  2d  Lt  by  porch,  vice 

Vandeleor,  pnHO.  2  Feb. 

GM>t  Cozen,  from  h.  p.    Paym.   vice 

M'Laoin,  1  Dr.  Gds.  9  da 

Ens.  Bower,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  O'Neill, 

prom.  ^  do. 

Irving,  tnai  26  P.  Ens.  do. 

Lt-CoL  Pearon,  from  61  P.  Lt-Col.  vice 

Battersby,  h.  p.  rec.  diff.  12  Jan. 

O.  Duberley,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Ledi- 

raere,  prom.  28  do. 

Ens.  Yoong,  from  96  P.  Lt  by  porch. 

vice  Snow,  prom.  do. 
Martin,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Dondaa, 

prom.  do. 

Crompton,  from  46  P.  Ens.  do. 

Smith,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  MalUand, 

prom.  do. 

R.  Walwyn,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Bernard,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Hooter, 

prom.  11  Feb. 

L.  Bayly,  Ens.  do. 

Ho^  As.  Robertson.  As.  Sorg.      12  Jan. 
En&  Williamson,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Town- 
send,  prom.  18  Feb. 
Capt  Lord  O.  Bentindc,  from  2  LifeOds. 

vice  Chambre,  17  Dr.  7  Jan. 

Ens.  Boys,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Vernon, 

prom.  28  da 

P.  H.  A.  Forth,  Ens.  da 

P.  Delancey,  da  by  porch,  vice  Cham- 
pain,  prom.  29  do. 
Lt  Daouell,  Ad)>  ^oe  Hotoheon,  res.  Ad{. 

only  2  Feb. 

—  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lt  vice  EUis, 
prom.  19  Jan. 

—  O'Beime,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vice 
Starkie,  prom.  8  Apr.  1826 

Hosp.  As.  Callender,  As.  Sorg.  vice  Mao 
Qneen,  Ceylon,  Rect       19th  Jan.  1896 

Ens.  Brockman,  Lt  by  yoreh.  vice  ^^. 
prom.  28  do. 

O.  B.  Belcher,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  and  Ad).  Bowes,  Capt  vice  Moont- 
garrett,  dead  28  Aog.  1826 

—  Sweeney,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vice 
Christian,  27  E.  8  Apr. 

Ens.  De  L'Etang.  da  vice  Bowes. 

12  Nov. 
Lt  Hassard,  AdJ.  28  Aog. 

Ens.  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  86  P.  Lt.  hj 

porch,  vice  Sa^eant,  ret     19  Jan.  1826 
P.  P.  Bhike,  Ens.  96  do. 

W.  Knox,  do.  by  porch,  vice  Fletcher, 

prom.  12  do. 

Hosp.  A&  Dombreck,  As.  Sorg.  do. 

Lt    M'Caosland,  from  8  Vet  Bn.  Lt 


vice  Harris,  84  P. 


8  Apr.  1826 


—  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  97  P.  Qoar.  Mast 
vice  Maclean,  h.  p.  19  Jan.  1826 

Hosp.  As.  Eddie,  As.  Sorg.  12  do. 

Bt  M^.  PiUdngton,  from  3  Vet.  Bn. 
CPapt  8  Apr.  1826 

As.  Sura.  Brady,  from  1 W.  I.  R.  As.  Son. 
rice  Raleigh,  dead  Jan.  1826 


96 
97 


98 
99 


Ens.  CasMO,  from  8  Vet  Bat  Ens. 

7  Apr.  1826 
a  MiUs,  Ens.  by  porch,  vlee  Osborne. 

prom.  4  Feb.  1826 

H.  E.  BefiUe,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Yoong, 

66  P.  28  Jan. 

Ens.  Chenoy,  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Prior, 

ret  19  do. 

T.  B.  Hont,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  KeUey,  from  88  P.  C^t  by  porch. 

vice  Foster,  prom.  18  Feb. 

—  Moore,  from  18  P.  C^t  by  porch, 
vice  Wilson,  prom.  do. 

—  Peanon,  from  Staff  Corns,  Lt  12  Jan. 
Rifle  Brig.  2d  Lt  Saonutfes,  1st  Lt  oy  porch,  vice 

Gaseoyne,  prom.  28  do. 

J.  B.  Williams,  2  Lt  28  do. 

R.  Staff  Co.  2d  Lt  Shearman,  1st  Lt  vice  Smith, 

24  P.  19  da 

Gent  Cadet  W.  O'Brien,  from  R.  MIL 

ColL  9d  Lt  18  da 

— — —  R.  Pitcaim,  from  do. 

do.  19  do. 

Qoa.  Mas.  Seij.  KeUy,  Qoa.  Mas.  vice 

Oott,dead  96do. 

9d  Lt  Stoddart,  1st  Lt  vice  Pear- 
son, 99  P.  9  Feb. 
Ceylon  Reg.  Assist  Sorg.  Maoqoeen,  from  88  P. 

Sorg.  vlee  Aimstroog,  1  F.  19  Jan. 
9d  Lt  Meaden,  1st  Lt  vice  De  Chair, 

dead  9  Feb. 
FeUowa,  from  h.  p.  9d  Ceylon 

Reg.  1st  Lt  8  do. 
Lard  W.  P.  Montago,  ttom 

h.  p.  90  P.  do.  4  do. 

A.  Grant,  2d  Lt  by  porch,  vice  Hey- 

land,  prom.  ,  9  do. 

C.  White,  da  do. 

Oairrisons, 

Lt  Col.  DoTle,  h.  p.  54  P.  Bep.  Lt  of  Tower  of 
London,  vioe  Yorke^dead  19  Jan.  1896 

M.  Gen.  Sir  J.  EOey,  K.C.B.  Gov.  of  Galway.  vice 
Lt  Col.  Daly,  dead  19  da 

Ordnance  DepartmenL 

Royal  Art  9d  Cap.  Baker,  ttom  h.  p.  9d  Capt 

vioe  Patten,  h.  p.  1  Feb.  1^ 

9d  Lt  Hdlingworth,  vice  Townsend, 

h.  p.  6  do. 

Royal  Eng.  Gent  Cadet  R.  J.  Nelson,  9d  Lt 

7  Jan. 
'  H.  Penwiek,  do.         do. 

9d  Capt  Ptper,  Capt  vice  Booth 

16  do. 
1st  Lt  Catty,  9d  Capt  do. 

9d  Ueot  Dixon,  1st  Lieot  da 

Hospkal  Stqff: 

Dr  Cartan,  from  8  P.  Physician 
Hosp.  AsTM'Math,  As.  Sorg. 

Benza,  do. 

S.  Didwm,  Hosp.  As. 
J.  Robertson,  do. 
M.  Stewart,  da 
W.  C  Homf^,  da 
T.  P.  Downing,  do. 
W.T.  Rankin,do. 
J.  Madienxie,  da 

UnaUached. 


2  Feb.  1896 

12  Jan. 

26  do. 

22  Dee.  1826 

29  da 

8  Jan.  1826 
10  do. 
96  da 
96  da 
9  Feb. 


To  be  Majort  qf  It\fdntry  bp  purchan. 


Ci4>t  Loml^,  from  66  P. 

'  Wildman,  from  7  Dr. 

——  Forster,  ttom  97  P. 
'  Wilson,  l^rom  98  P. 


98  Jan.  1896 

UPeb. 

18  da 

da 


To  bt  Captaint  ttf  Infantrif  by  purchan. 


Lt  Coninfhame,  fhun  18  Dr. 
—'  Temple,  tttm  60  P. 

Gasoo/ne,  fhnn  Rifle  Brig. 

•— —  Sempb,  from  85  P. 

Maltland,  ttom  68  P. 

Vernon,  fhnn  75  P. 

Moorsom.  fhnn  7F. 

Dondas,  fnm  66  P. 

Braa^  ftom  86  P. 

—  Henley,  tnm.  16  F. 

Meade,  from  61  P. 

O'Nefl.  flrom  61  P. 


98  Jan.  1896 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
4  Feb. 
do. 


ApfaiiUmeiiti,  Prometioiu,  ifc. 


Sf*P'7'  *™"  »  I-"'  O  18  lio.  Bl«k«.  b.  p.  Indn. 

Bird,  frwn  C^w  Conn  tiT.  do.  Pliult.  b,  p  M  F 

CuspbaU,  Avid  14  F.  do.  Unt.  £it«ii(.  «r  P. 

Swi.J.BlCtair.ftomOnii.  Od«.  do.  Prter.WP. 

Bar!  it^Hspglaiiii,  (rem  T  Dr.  di>.  Lntut.  h.  p.  100  P 

Beker.fttiniHDr.  vfrU*,b.o.UF. 

TovDMid,  bom  78  V.  OoodnJn.  S.  p.  IM 1 

Tate  UnKnuHU  arilfiitry  bfpMrtkaie.  '.  r^^  'tJVti  I 

H  LImL  AImUl  (reis  HUa  Bflt.       le)an.l8H  Hunt,  h.  n,  rork  Ri 

Bu  C^npalB.  from  U  P.  do.  Hd^h,  b.  p,  k  p. 

a«doB,  ^>m »  P.  do!  Lattnll.t  p.  SIF. 

MLL  Bnltfb.tKimllP.  da.  ComM  DdueIu,  h.  p.  11  D: 

Bu,  ijeliiiilM,  (ran  U  P.  do,  Biil(ii  fiomi,  h.  p.  n  P, 

Cor.  OnfA-CcinjIiifliUD.ftaDiB.  Ho.  OdL    do.  DUIon,  1l  p.  17  P. 


VnUilnuj  Suieon  Bjdliii,  i  Dr.  O. 

,X;i7HnnltnoU<  CaiuxUtd. 

Pnjmtma  Kac,  1  W.  1.  R 

— -——- uju.io,  mm  w  p.   ret   Bin.  vim  L,l.  „       , 

OsL  Ttvant,  h.  p.  Deaikt. 

^„^^^«^'""">^'"-'^^'i^  CoLac««,0'»Ul.«,.U.«IrtdiBH-l. 

IW«T^or,'(»meP.r«.dW.-llhM.^Al.  Lc  Col.  »«,,  A.  D.  Roa.,  1..  p. !«.  a  ll?£^ 

"^Vil;.,,,  *„„—  p   «■  *«  will,  u  4_  sol 8Mt»Ui» lo  H.  B.  H.  tha  f  iimiMrtii  In 

— -—Hotoie.  (ram  B  F.  ne.  dUT.  irlth  Uafor  OMrf,  Lmdon                                 iaFt)..iaK 

aSK[3lT:iE^lV»c.dl».,l«>OK,t(mT^      B«ft.B.li.«lldEnil-«..a*Jrf^^ 

-sv^sjss.rr """"■"'"'""*  o^.?^Vp"f^.s^j»^^  '^^ 

-^^ibtT.ranBlF.^c.dUr.wttbCwto      —  Wm.S.™t,B.a«dln™lid^H™jg 

Uml.  WlMunKHL  1  p.  Kucsm      UApiOtSH 


— ^  scoddut,  (com  M  F.  etc.  ant  irtlll  Uittt. 

vfumC  mn  n  F.  ne.  dtK  wlih  Lieut. 

Unj,  b.  p.  Ji  P. 
uuttaem.  (nm  tl  P.  no.  difl:  wltta  LienL 

SmaoT,  h,  p.  n  F, 
Fname,  (rem  71  P.  »c  dlff.  irith  LiauE. 

Fame,  b.  p.  »  P. 
DntwTsm  ban  87  F.  IM.  dff.  wbb  Llisb 

a<f  luid,  h.  p. 
Baabiw,  (rem  SB  P.  res.  dIS.  wftb  Lteat. 

IUmvI  p.  n  Dr. 
Aiftot.  Soil,  Fiibsr,  from  n  P.  no.  AT.  w)Cb 

Aidtt.  »at.  Blub.  b.  p.  It  Di. 

Amv^o^miiu  KMiJ  Betiremeatt, 


tiDKie 

BJu-UK 
Medical  IhpailmiM. 
sua  Sutf.  Hb.  01u«.  M.  D.  b-  p.  Dniibnd. 


18S6.]  Appomlmenii,  ProHtoHotu,  4e.  7S 

Unatlaehed.  Sum.  Mit,  itnn  vr.  Usm-adnf.  b;rpiBdL 
UMiar  HUlU.  bna  U  Be.  Lt.  Oul  of  Inf.  bj  „    .  ^  '■' 

PDHlL^eBSEuiHr,  ret  U  Fsb.  A«Iireni«ni«. 

Opt.  Lord  0(0.  Baiitl(iDk,ftoai  T»  F.  Uatn  of  LL  Old.  SUbh,  K.  ItetOM 

InlbiBBTch.  do.  Bht.  L(.Oa).  Son,  b.  v.  a.  Yak  Pia. 

Uwk  JUst,  from  8  Dr.  Cml.  or  Inf.  bjponh.  CwL.  UlUxnlUk  b.  ts  4)  P. 

do.  O'SuUlmi,  IL  p.  IiMi  nhiilii 

CMipbdl,  fconi  a  F.  do.  1(7  punh.    Hdo.  Llent.  HirWoe^p.  MF. 

MareA. 

B  I>r.      Cor.  Wodih—H,  Umk  to  nuA.  ilM 
UiOgLrnnL  SF«b.UK 

F.  Mu  MniBa,  Osr.  do. 


rolL  rkn  k^  ^>8atft#. 

IB  Jib.  UM      pen.  Mm  W.  SUploton  Dooflu        (  Um.  1! 


UD,  UK  DT  PBA.  itog  Ou<7,      H.  CoL  TiTon,  h.  p.  88  F.  OiMliln  Itdo. 

^W^^  «F*.      _»»*.«  P.  todl.  **^'«' 

QL  unoiB,  IM  Usat.  tIb 


-BIna.MF.ladl*  ^t 

P«i™cin.h.p.(»F.  up-    -■ 

Unut.  RobutMuweH,  U  Di.  Mnrot. 


OnhHu,  a.  Atr.  Ccj.  Darpi,  at  Min'L 

a,V.MI,  do.    do.     Fo«i,a.  *ft.O01.  Coipt,Si«i»L8onB 

UnattaAed.  „    ,   .      ^                        Msopt 

MoB4fenDMF.                (Mw.  In  Ym  DlBinm  Liad 

'  SuM,'ln>m UP.                  Tl  au.2"li«,MF.Fonwmi»m,BBB«l    UJidy 


«r,  >Itli  Uni      D^  p^~3. 


pitkl  BUp  U  Arhu,  Ktwdom  of  An 

UA«.  U 

bjE?u 

^  Co.  Don         VJa 
F.  k.  p.  Wrinrtb 


AH^^MIonttBiBdcDBMnnlMntlitla-  CMUHk wid Clma, bondmi,  etscHaUis,  Bdbi- 

ABdnir,AKu,jBiL«idCs.M>pgt4naftMgnn  Omu,  wmiom.  dWOlR;  ChutBduIL  8t  Ki. 

In  KumiKiioK.  mlUH,  MritDnbln. 

Anni,  lohD,  lilol;  flahar  Id  BMyliMik,  bov  Cnlc,  PM«.  nUti^dala,  ConntL  UUbonk. 

■i"*!"^  _v    .^„ ^  I>»a«««™i,BWiiirt.  mmlwBttliiGFUKow. 

&odli,lI.D.udCo.l»irt<«id»tDai>«ow.  Bdor,Ad>m,«rwMUl^Jo,hr^nCih. 

Bookuu.  Aloundu  MMl  Bon,  bnsn.  M  Nl-  Bwtaic  vnUui  ud  Co.  mnahuBii^BtCDii 
■Ji™      ,          ,              .           _  JM1ii«nimB01i^ow. 

Sf*"^'*??!}?!-."?*****"  "*"?*■  FimlUw,  J»nm  taA  Alaiudcc,  HhU^wloi  In 
ao^iuu  ud  iJlMl,  draa  ud  aaSttm  bi         (Wbm,  SIhcow  ;  tlwnaAa  mSvSei^  S 

u^Aiffov.  Flodlu,  Ihuh  ud  Co 

rhuudfc  WiUlm,  mnebut  la  Oliigow,  Flndli^YboiBM,  bnlltetg  BdbbiirilL 

Vol.  Xli  a  B  2 


inti  kD  Oliifaw,  ind      Huun.  JohD.  blUr  ud  d 

din-      Route  ud 

nufflhukU,  Glut 

RobaitHD.  AnhltH 

_TlMblIIWIJ. 

n  and  Co.  ilWlisi  ts  TndcKovm 

oUi^HlnMr,  wKI  Ca  late  mcnftuu  In  Ota» 

. -, -  nv.Ulth. 

.h.  Stcpben,  DkTld,  InWBMifn  In  Abarioa. 

nikat      BMpbBi,  ThcOM,  nocnl  nMrduiai  Mid  soamdi- 
Am  ifnit  IB  BdUiliQigk. 

m.  Eunauon,  B'ltH't.  "Ih  u>d  vtijt  Iiwi 

■n.  Hteh  BtMM  md  Hm  P1m«,  Edlabmh. 

I«t»,      ffi«nn^WilllH^a»I(>dsA<r.  flmiihiiliin.  pa- 

WllSu^  tookidltr,   Huont  stnH. 

p»i>i.bni]d(r,D 

nuln  Dnnder 


Quarr}loti» 

PuloD,  UdUT  ud  JiHBiih,  wbolatle  (loroi  ud 

liemneq  In  BdlDbDTth. 
PiDadtml,  Euphemlk.|IoT«liiOhatD<r. 


BIBTHS,  HARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

3,  Uh  WUa  or  llw  Bar.  Thn 


Chtabolm,  of  the  Hod.  BhI 
(OlsT.otaxn. 

/ait.  At  Spanlth  Town,  Jvukft,  (be 
o(  ilriindrr  Dmu^  Bui. '—  ■-  " 


U.  AtKtnmvHooH,  HnSanMLgfaion.  U,  A(  Bdlsbmili,  Iha  Ulrat  Bobst  BaBBi. 

—  At  lUla,a>UdTotWilUuiimder,  B*|.  Eh.  of  OnllenDan,  of  >  kd. 

DtpntT  Canintinij-QtMwl.  nf  »  dwnhtof.  &  Mn  Uxhlo,  Cnlfbuk,  oT  i  ma. 

.Jprll  L  In  Vb^  Plus,  Pottmwi  Sqnw*.  Lon-  M.  A[  OluM,  <]h  Ladf  of  CapWa  SUtilDi;  d( 

Ooo,  tho  Lady  of  Di.  Cluk^  Pbjiiclu  (n  tbo  KBn. 

Foiwm  of  ■  dHttiMr.  ' 

■    '■*'i>.  St,<lnMKIaiStnN,ll 


—  At  fiat,  Ibi  Udf  Dt  Junn  Pulh  Jnn. 
En.  of  ■danfhter. 

It.  At  St  Anthmv'i  riMD.  Laltb.  Mn  WilUus 
Wrld-ofadHivhler 


Wlodnr  SBwt,  fidtaibonb,  Ow- 

g,  LcSDDdrnm  H«lh.    Abcrdsn- 

ChiMt*on,      lUn.  lo  Hlia  Lut.  duuhUir  of  iks  two  Re.. 
"  "     "  "of  B«irMd(imorth,  Hedlbrd- 
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4.  At  Leith,  Mr  WQUun  Dick,  shipowner,  to 
liin  Cronden,  Madeira  Slroou 

—  At  Fanuuuti,  Surrey,  TbomM  Peane,  of 
Highway  Houae,  Proyle,  Hants,  Esq.  to  the  Hon. 
Caroline  Kerr,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ibord 
Ctiarles  Bea^diainp  Korr,  and  nieoe  of  the  Ute 
Marquis  of  Lotliian. 

4.  At  Glasgow,  Alex.  Ola^ow,  Esq.  merchant, 
to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
SmiUi,  Esq. 

6.  At  Stirling,  John  Murray,  Esq.  of  LlTii^oids, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Mi^or  Alex.  Mac- 
grogor  of  Balhaldte*. 

6.  At  Larerook  Bank,  Dr  William  OuUen,  to 
Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Jar- 
dine,  King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer In  Scotland. 

13.  At  WhitbT,  the  Rev.  George  Young,  M.A. 
author  of  the  History  of  Whitby,  &c.  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  khto  Mr  Robert  Hunter  of  that 
place. 

—  At  Cartmel  Church,  Lancashire,  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.  Advocate,  son  of  the  late  William 
Murray,  Esq.  of  Polinaise,  to  Johnina,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  of 
CasUehead  and  Biyiubo. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Horton  Lloyd,  Esq. 
of  Bedford  Place,  London,  tu  Mary,  youngest 
daoghter  of  George  Whitelocke,  Esq.  of  Seymour 
Place,  Portman  Square. 

14.  At  Richmond,  Surrev,  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
to  the  Hon.  Elixabeth  JuUa  Oeorgiana  Burrell, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Gwydir,  and  the 
Baroness  WilloughbT,  of  Erosby. 

17.  At  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Andrew  Johnston,  younger  of  Rennyhill,  Esq. 
AdTocate,  to  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Pearson,  Esq. 

—  At  Lochmaben,  Matthew  Graham,  Esq.  of 
Priesthead,  to  Robimk  eldest  daughter  of  Uie  late 
Rev.  Heniy  Laurie,  minister  of  Lochmaben. 

~  At  Dysart,  William  Hunt,  Esq.  Writer  to 
the  Signe't.  to  Majj,  only  daughter  of  James  Nor- 
mand  of  Baltilly,  Esq. 

18.  At  Lord  Ravensworth's,  Portland  Place, 
London,  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  to  the 
Hon.  Anne  Elizabeth  LiddelL 

19.  Francis  Grant,  Esq.  second  son  of  Uie  late 
Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  to  Miss  Far- 
quharson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  C^tain  Far- 
quharson  Ross  of  Invercauld. 

SO.  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
James  Macdonald,  Esq.  M.P.,  to  Anne  Chariotte, 
ouncest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ogle,  of  Klric- 
;ey-Hall,  Northumberland. 

25.  At  Edinbuigh,  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  Jun. 
first  minister  of  South  Leith,  to  Miss  Jessie  Ann 
Campbell,  widow  of  Mi^or  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Bragleen. 

—  At  Glasgow  Robert  Urquhart,  Esq.  mer- 
diant  Uiere,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  David  M'HulBe, 
Esq.  of  Overton. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Walter  Cram,  Esq.  morohant, 
to  Jessie,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Graham, 
sen.  Esq. 

-^  At  Paris,  Henry  Harvey,  Esq.  of  St  Audries, 
in  Somersetshire,  to  Agneai  daughter  of  Alexander 
Ramsay,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  CivU  Service  at  Bombay. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  CaDtainTwUliam  J.  Hone 
Johnstone,  of  the  Royal  Navy*  to  Eleanora  Kiric- 
patrick,  eldest  daujditer  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpa- 
trick  of  Closeburn,  Bart. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  D'Aroey  Went- 
worth,  78d  regiment,  to  Elisabeth,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Mtsjor  Charles  Maopherson,  Inspector- 
General  of  Barracks  for  North  Altaln. 

—  At  Greenock,  James  Boyd,  Esq.  surgeon 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  to  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  John  Pringle,  Esq.  Greenock. 

28.  At  Crathos,  Captain  Thomas  Ramsay,  ■»- 
eond  son  of  the  bUe  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Bal- 
main,  Bart,  to  Manaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Burnett  of  Leys,  Bart. 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Lawson,  Esq. 
W.S.,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased Mr  John  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

DEATHS. 
Oetobtr  1825.  On  board  his  Mivjesty's  ship  Boa- 
dicea,  at  Rangoon,  in  the  2l8t  yeta  of  Ms  age. 


i 


Thomas  Mure,  Esq.   yonngwt  ton  of  the  llate 
Thomas  Mure,  Esq.  of  Wacriston. 

9.  At  Agra^  John  Burnet,  assistant-surgeon,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  K.  W.  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Mon- 
boddo. 

10.  At  Cochin,  Captain  James  Craig,  late  of  the 
Hon.  Bast  India  Company's  9th  Regment  of  Na- 
tive In&ntiy,  son  of  the  deceased  Robert  Craig, 
younger  of  SetonhilL 

Nov.  While  serving  at  Rangoon  JCapt.  Alexan- 
der, R.N.  C.B. 

8.  At  Bombay,  Capt  Gilbert  Melville,  1st  Re- 
giment Bombay  Light  Cavalry^  son  of  Uie  late 
Andrew  MalvilM.  Esq.  Kennoway,  Fifeshire. 

14.  At  Hyderabad,  Fleming  Kelso,  Esq.  of  the 
18th  Light  Dragoons,  youngest  son  of  Colonel 
Kelso  of  Dalkeith. 

28.  At  Abmednaggnr,  Lieut.  James  Midori- 
banks,  of  the  8d  Ref^ient  of  Native  InfMktoy,  on 
the  Bombay  Establishment,  son  of  Alexander 
Maforibanks,  Esq.  of  M^Jonbanks. 

Jan.  18,  1826.  On  board  the  ship  Pomona, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  Lieuk-Colonel 
Mark  Howard  Drummond  of  Kelly,  late  of  the 
72d  or  Albany  Highlanders. 

15.  At  Jordanhm  estate,  Island  of  Trinidad, 
Frands  Brown,  Esq. 

Feb.  At  New  Orleans,  Mr  Robert  Bogle,  mer- 
chant there,  formerly  of  Glasgow. 

4  At  Rome,  Lieut.  William  Wemyss  Fraser  of 
the  44th  Regiment,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Fraser,  Rhives.  Sutberlandshire. 

19.  At  Mamee  Gully,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
Mrs  Shand,  wife  of  William  Shand,  of  ArnhaU, 
Esq. 

March  L  At  St  Thomas,  Mr  Archibald  Gal- 
braith. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Stark,  sen., 
builder. 

—  In  London,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  wife  of  Andrew 
Paton,  Esq.  soap-manufacturer  th«pe. 

—  At  No.  94.  George  Street,  Helen,  infsnt 
daughter  of  Mr  Brown,  accountant 

-^  At  Haddington.  Georgina^  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  James  Millar,  printer. 

—  At  Kendal,  Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  Lectu- 
rer in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

19.  Mrs  Guy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Frands  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
bor^Bart 

—  At  Whitethorn,  Milnathort,  Mr  James  Mor- 
rison. 

—  At  Edtnlnirgh,  Ann,  the  infut  daughter  of 
William  M'DowaU,  Esq.  of  Ctarrnth. 

2L  At  Aberdeen  Gemge  Kerr,  Esq.  surgeon. 
~  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Cross,  engineer. 

—  At  Kilduff,  Mr  George  Murray. 

~  AtRedhalL  Mrs  In^  wife  of  John  Inglis, 
Esq.  of  Auchinoinny. 

—  At  her  uncle's  house,  In  Great  King  Sueet, 
Edinburgh.  Miss  Alison  Tweedie,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Mr  Alexander  Tweedie,  latem  Dreva. 

22.  At  f4rthaHan,  William  Lindesay.  Esq.  of 
Balmnngie. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  John  Fife,  doth-mer- 
chant  there. 

24.  At  Plymouth,  William  Richard  Smith, 
Esq.  Poet  Captain,  R.  N. 

25w  At  his  raartments,  York-Building^  Mary- 
la-bonne,  London,  Dr  John  Gray,  late  physidim 
toHaahtar  HospitaL 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Berwick,  on  the  25Ui  ult. 
the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  minister  of  that  parish, 
aged  80. 

26.  At  Brown  Square,  John,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
James  Usher. 

At  Kdso,  Robert  Turner,  Esq.  late  Royal  Mi- 
litary Surveyor. 

28.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Edward  Dawson,  writer. 

28.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith,  Andrew,  infant 
son  of  Mr  John  Maekle. 

—  At  80,  Castte  Street,  Horatfos,  son  of  David 
Cannan.  Esq.  surgeon. 

29.  Colonel  Ddancey  Barday,  of  the  Granadier 
Guards,  and  aid-de-camp  to  tiie  King. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elixabeth  Parks,  widow 
of  Mr  John  Anchterlonle. 

—  At  Stone  House,  Cumberland,  John  Rich- 
ar<L  third  son  of  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  Hew  Ross, 
K.C.B. 

30.  At  Bishop  Middleham,  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
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Adamson,  Gabriel,  story  of,  262 

Africa,  review  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  discoyeries  in,  687 
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story  of,  264 
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No.  XXy.  490— No.  XXVL  787 

American  Ornithology,  review  of  Wil- 
son's, 661 

Anspach,  Margravine  o^  remarks  on  an 
article  concerning  her  in  tiie  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  470 

Appointments  and  promotions,  military, 
99,  284,  620,  760 

Aristodemo,  review  of  Monti's  tragedy 
of,  178 

AtliAtes,  the  island  of,  87 

Auto-biographv  of  Mansie  Wauch,  tailor 
—The  bloody  business,  76— My  first 
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and  rebuke,  674 

Axel,  a  popular  Swedish  poem,  free 
translation  of,  184  ^ 

Balmaquhapple,  the  great  muckle  village 
of,  a  song,  739 

Bankraptcies,  list  of  British,  286,  628, 
768 

Birds,  observations  on,  106— Introduc- 
tory remarks,  ib.— The  black  bird,  106 
—The  thrush,  107— The  starling,  108 
— The  grey  Untie,  109^ — A  confession 
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Births,  102,  289,  626,  764 

Bismark,  Count,  and  his  works,  remarks 

on,  590 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  observations  on, 
remarks  upon  it  In  the  French  Globe, 
206 
Brookman,  Will,  a  smuggler,  history  of, 

629 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  songs  on  his  birlh- 
di^v,  by  the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  217 


Bmm  papers,  remarks  on  the,  886 

Charades,  acted  ones,  668 

Christmas  gifts,  remarks  on  various  pub- 
lications intended  for,  80 

Church  of  England,  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent state,  and  probable  Aiture  pros- 
pects of  the,  86— On  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Trinily,"  ib.— On  the  tiUes  be- 
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mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
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service,  40 — Extracts  from  the  book  of 
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Clapperton  and  Denham's  traveb  in  Af- 
rica, review  of,  687 

College^  a  wedding  at,  660 

Cook  and  Housewife^s  Manual;  by  Mrs 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn, 
St  Bonans,  remarks  on  the,  661 

Com  markets,  87, 282,  617, 767 

Cottages,  observations  on,  241 — Contrast 
between  a  town  house  in  Heriot-row, 
and  a  cottage  in  the  country,  ib. — 
Comforts  of  a  cottage  to  a  £uDily  fr«m 
town,  242— Smoke,  creepers,  ib.— 
Moths,  beetles,  rats,  mice,  kc.  248— 
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cottages,  266— Blind  Donald  Roy,  267 
—Address  to  a  wild-deer,  268 — West- 
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Denham  and  Clapperton*s  Discoveries 
in  Africa,  review  of,  687 

Devirs  walk,  the,  186 

Diary  of  an  old  citizen,  excerpts  from 
the,  272 

Distress,  public,  observations  on  the,  429 

Dods  Meg»  remarks  on  her  System  of 
Cookery,  661 

Dramatic  powers  of  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,  on  the,  162 

Djamatic  criticism,  on  cant  in,  197 

Dream,  remarkable  one,  786 

Duke  Phranm,  the  regicide,  844 
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Edwards,  Charles,  Esq.  posthumous  let- 
ters of,  18 

Emblems,  87 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  the,  his  notions  on  ga- 
ming, 496— on  cruelty  to  animals,  508 
— His  description  of  a  storm  on  Tar- 
row,  748— Opinions  on  preaching,  745 
— Quackery,  749— and  concerts,  750 

Excerpts  from  the  diary  of  an  old  citizen, 
272 

Excursions  among  the  villages  of  La  Ven- 
due, 275 

Fatalist,  the,  148 

First  lore,  a  confession  of,  109 

Free  trade,  remarks  on  Mr  Huskisson^s 
speech  on,  474 

French  Globe  and  Blackwood*s  Maga- 
zine, remarks  on  the,  205 

Friendly  epistle  to  John  Bull,  Esq.  from 
One  of  the  Old  School,  681 

Galley  stories,  858,  861,  864,  868 

Geography  of  Central  Africa,  review  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton^s  Travels,  687 

Grillparzer,  Franz,  review  of  his  tragedy 
of  Sappho,  404 

Hannibal,  Greek  translation  of  Livy*s 
character  of,  784 

Hebrew  mother,  the,  85 

Hodges,  Dr,  the  means  by  which  he  pre- 
served himself  from  the  infection  of 
the  plague,  184 

Holy  Alliance,  copy  of  the  treaty  of  the, 
459 

Holyrood,  lines  on,  788 

HorsD  Italicae.  Ko.  II.  Monti's  Aristo- 
demo,  178 

Horse  Germanice.  No.  XXL  Grill- 
parzer's  tragedy  of  Sappho,  404 

Hospital,  a  weiddmg  in,  710 

Hnskisson,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  speech 
on  fr^e  trade,  474 

Kelly,  Miss,  on  her  acting  of  Lady  Tea- 
zle, 179 

Last  man,  the,  284 

Laws  and  policy  of  the  country,  epistle 
on  the  innovations  made  on  them  by 
ministers,  681 
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Malagrowther,  remarks  on  the,  596 

Lingard,  Dr,  remarks  on  his  History  of 
England,  318 

Literarise  Nogse,  No.  1. 188 

Livy*8  celebrated  character  of  Hannibal, 
Greek  Translation  of,  784 
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Commons  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  55 
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